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Herbertsou’s  Heroic  Legends,  459. 
Herbertson’s  Introduction  to  Geography, 

318, 

Here  and  There,  498. 

Herodotus’  Clio  (Sleeman),  414. 

Hill  and  Webb’s  Eton  Nature  Study,  243. 
Hoblyn’s  Medical  Terms,  246. 

Hogarth’s  Medical  Inspection,  244 
Holiday  Pictures  and  Stories,  4o8. 

Holmes’s  Picture  Making,  244. 

Homer's  Iliad  (Blakeney),  Vol.  I,  278. 

Hope’s  Adventures  in  America,  32. 

Horsemen  of  the  Plains,_492. 

Horton’s  Great  Issues,  318. 

How  they  came  home  from  School,  458. 
Howard’s  Practical  Mathematics,  292. 

Hugo’s  Feuilles  d’  Automne  (Norman), 

28. 

H.vrst’s  Red  Indians,  456. 

Ideal  Arithmetic  for  Infants,  242. 
Illustrative  History,  130. 

In  Grandfather’s  Garden,  496. 

In  the  Days  of  N  elson,  494. 

Indian  and  Scout,  4o4. 

Insurgent  Trail,  456.  . 

International  Modern  Language  Senes, 
128, 168. 

Jack’s  Nature  Study  Cards,  244 
Japanese  Education,  282. 

Jenkvn  Clyffe,  Bedesman,  454. 

Jessop  and  Caunt’s  Hydrostatics,  416. 
Johnson’s  Text-book  of  Botany,  73. 

Jolly  Book,  498. 

Jones’s  Practical  Physics,  28. 

Jones  and  Blomfleld’s  Mechanics,  73. 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  206. 
Joyce  and  the  Rambler,  496. 

Kipling’s  Rewards  and  Fairies,  457. 
Kirkman’s  Growth  of  Greater  Britain,  28. 
Knight  Errant  and  his  Doughty  Deeds, 
456. 

Knowles  and  Howard’s  Arithmetics,  374. 
Ladner’s  Invicta  Number  Scheme,  168. 
Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (Syms- 
W  ood),  492. 

Lang’s  Lilac  Fairy  Book,  457. 

Lang's  Tales  of  the  Greek  Seas,  280. 

Lang’s  Tales  of  Troy,  280.  . 

Lankester’s  Science  from  an  Pjasy  Chair, 
416. 

Letters  of  a  Modern  Golfer,  418. 

Letts’s  Diaries,  492.  .  m  ,  , 

Lewis’s  Qualitative  Analysis  Tables,  374. 
Lilac  Fairy  Book,  457. 

Lindlev’s  East  Coast  Holidays,  319. 

Lion  of  De  Montfort,  32. 

Little  Folks,  498. 

Little  Gentleman,  496. 

Little  Plays  for  Little  People,  458. 

Lives  of  the  Fur  Folk,  458. 

Lloyd  s  In  Dwarf  Land,  318. 

Loder’s  Historical  Table,  30. 

L.T.A.  Register,  206. 

Longmans’  French  Texts,  128. 

Lost  Island,  456. 

Lower  Fourth,  458. 

Lyde’s  School  Text-book  of  Geography, 
376. 

Lyster’s  School  Hygiene,  74. 

Macaulay’s  England,  Chapter  III  (Bow- 
ley),  169.  .  . 

Macdonald’s  Spanish  Composition,  204 
McDougall’s  Arithmetical  Test  Cards,  242 ; 
School  Classics,  318 ;  Silent  Reading 
Series ;  318. 

Maclie’s  Air  and  Health,  74. 

Macmillan’s  Mathematical  Instruments, 
374. 


Macpherson’s  Romance  of  Modern  Astron¬ 
omy,  455. 

Macy’s  FromBlaverv  to  Freedom,  458. 
Magnus’s  Nineteenth  Century  Literature, 

73. 

Maintz’s  New  American  Citizen,  204. 

Manor  House  School,  457. 

Marden’s  Success  Secrets,  30. 

Marks’s  The  Cat,  282. 

Marshall’s  New  English  Reading  Books, 

1.69.  .  „ 

Martin’s  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  27. 

Masters  of  Literature,  73  ;  Emerson,  492. 
Maynard  Cousins,  496. 

Merimde’s  Charles  XII  (Baker),  374. 

Middy  of  the  Slave  Squadron,  454. 
Milk-\Vhite  Thorn,  494. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  (Verity),  280. 

Mirage  de  Bonheur,  30. 

Molesworth’s  Story  of  a  Year,  459. 

Mon  Journal,  30. 

Moon  God's  Secret,  456. 

Mrs.  Jumbo  at  Home,  458. 

Musee  des  Poupdes,  30. 

My  First  Book  about  Gardening,  458. 
Mysterious  Twins,  494. 

Navy  League  Annual,  492. 

Nelson’s  Book  about  Pets,  496. 

Nelson’s  New  Novels,  242. 

Never-Never- Land,  458. 

Newland’s  Model  Citizen,  204. 

Next-Door  Gwennie,  496. 

Nicholson,  J„  Life  of  (Trotter),  418. 

Nobby’s  Luck,  494. 

Ocean  Chums,  494. 

O’Connor’s  Esperanto  Manual,  282. 

Off  the  Wicket,  457. 

On  Foreign  Service,  454. 

Once  Bitten  Twice  Shy,  455. 

Opium  Smugglers,  494. 

Oppenheim’s  International  Incidents,  206. 
O'Shaughnessy  Girls,  495. 

Our  Haopy  Home  Book,  458. 

Our  Holiday  on  a  Barge,  458. 

Our  Secret  Society,  496. 

Overdue,  456. 

Oxford  Readers,  204. 

Oxford  Standard  Authors,  74,  498. 

Paton’s  List  of  Schools  and  Tutors,  418. 
Patterson’s  Geography  of  India,  243. 
reace  Yearbook,  319. 

Pearce's  Caesar  Imperator,  27. 

Pereira’s  Spanish  Reader,  374. 

Petite  Nidce,  30. 

Philips’  Nature  Calendar,  30. 

Photograms  of  the  Year  1909,  74. 
Photographic  Annual,  319. 

Pickford’s  Projective  Geometry,  167. 
Pitman’s  London  Literary  Readers,  280 
Pitman’s  Public  Man's  Guide,  282. 

Pitman’s  Shorthand  Yearbook,  492. 

Plato's  Ion  (Stock),  128. 

Plato’s  Symposium  (Bury),  373. 

Potter’s  Concurrent  Geometry,  414. 
Poucette,  30. 

Prayer  Book  Psalter  (Carleton),  130. 
Prefect  and  Fag,  495. 

Priest’s  German  Literature,  416. 
Prothero’s  History  of  Great  Britain,  169. 
Prothero’s  Manuals,  32. 

Public  Schools  Yearbook,  206. 

Ranald  Bannerman’s  Boyhood,  459. 

Red  Cap  Tales  from  Ivanhoe,  458. 

Reed’s  Problem  Papers,  242. 

Rewards  and  Fairies.  457. 

Rhys’s  The  Children’s  England,  243. 
Riegler’s  Amateur  Astronomer,  168. 
Riverside  Literature  Series,  168. 

Robertson  and  Bartholomew’s  Historical 
Atlas  of  British  Empire,  75. 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Silverdale) ,  242. 
Robinson  and  Beard’s  European  History, 
416. 

Roche’s  Things  seen  in  Holland,  376. 
Rose’s  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  28. 

Rough  and  Tumble,  458. 

Round  the  World  in  Seven  Days,  494. 
Roundabout  Book,  458. 

Royal  Treasury  of  Story  and  hong,  280. 
St.‘ Bartholomew's  Eve,  459. 

Sand's  Francois  le  Cliampi  (Mereier),  204. 
Scholar’s  Cartoons,  170. 

School  Child,  206. 

Schoolmasters  \  earhook .  206. 

Schultze’s  Elements  of  Algebra,  491. 
Scout’s  Son,  495; 

Scouting  for  a  King.  492. 

Second  String,  242. 


Seeing  the  World,  32. 

Seneca,  Select  Letters  of  (Summers),  373. 
Sesame  Readers,  204. 

Seward’s  Fossil  Plants,  Vol.  II.  317. 
Shakespeare,  The  Children’s,  376,  416. 
Shakespeare,  The  Era  (Hudson),  374. 
Shakespeare,  The  New  Hudson,  492. 
Shakespeare,  The  Picture,  416. 

Shakespeare’s  As  You  Like  It  (Weekes), 
492. 

Shakespeare’s  Coriolanus  (Collins),  492. 
Shakespeare’s  King  Lear  (Goggin),  492. 

Shakespeare’s  Flays  (Frowde),  416. 

Shakespeare’s  Richard  II,  &c.  (Gordon), 
492. 

Shoosmith’s  Observation  Lessons,  243. 

Singer  Cathedral  Photographs,  282. 

Six  Devonshire  Dumplings,  496. 

Smith  and  Longley’s  Mechanics,  317. 
Sophocles  in  English  Verse  (Way),  Part  1, 
167. 

Source  Book,  An  Elementary,  242. 

Splendid  Quest,  498. 

Spy,  The,  454.  . 

Steel’s  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  317. 
Stewart’s  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat,  28. 
Stopes’  Ancient  Plants,  280. 

Stories  Old  and  New,  318. 

Storr’s  Stories  of  Classic  Heroes,  494. 

Story7  ol  a  Brave  Child,  458. 

Story  of  a  Year,  459. 

Story  of  Mother  Goose,  458. 

Student’s  History  of  England,  204. 

Sylvia’s  Victory,  494. 

Tales  and  Talks  from  History,  458. 
Tanglewood  Tales  (Nelson),  458. 
Temperley’s  Senates,  418. 

T.-mpometer,  or  Horometrical  Chart,  l/u. 
Tennyson,  Gateway  to,  456. 

Thomas  and  Howe’s  Composition,  30. 
Thomson’s  Land  and  the  Book,  498. 
Thorburn’s  Natural  History  Mall  Pic¬ 
tures,  170.  .  _  , 

Thorogood’s  Manipulation  of  the  Brush, 
74. 

Thouaille’s  Colloquial  German,  168. 

Three  Girls  on  a  Yacht,  495. 
i  hrush,  The,  206. 

Tillyard’s  Agathocles,  204. 

Timothy’s  Quest,  459. 

To  Mars  via  the  Moon,  455. 

Tom  Bolt,  494. 

Tourist  Guide  to  the  Continent,  282. 

Travel  Handbook,  Winter,  1910-11,  492. 
Travellers’  Manual  of  Conversation,  282. 
Troublesome  Comforts,  458. 

Two  Dover  Boys,  454. 

Uncle  Hal,  459. 

Unique  Blackboard,  319. 

Unwin’s  Practical  Solid  Geometry,  73. 

Up  to  Date,  496. 

Uphill  Fight,  496. 

Van  Schurman,  Anna  (Birch),  418. 

Verity  Lads,  458. 

Very  ‘Short  Poems,  458. 

Very  Short  Stories,  458. 

Vin'ogradoff’s  Roman  Law,  204. 

Wrallis's  Exercises  in  Geography,  243. 
Walter’s  Russia,  456. 

Webb’s  .Junior  Reader,  280. 

Weise’s  Roman  People,  128. 

Weitzenbock’s  Komplex  Symbolik,  416. 
Westell’s  Young  Naturalist,  244. 
Wlielpton’s  Physical  Education,  74. 
Whipple’s  Public  School  Geometry,  374. 
Who’s  Who,  30. 

Who’s  Who  Yearbook,  30. 

Wieleitner’s  Spezielle  Ebene  Kurven,  416. 
Williams’s  English  Grammar,  30. 
Williams’s  Law  of  the  Universities.  204. 
Williams’s  Second  Latin  Book,  414. 
Williams’s  Uniformity  in  Languages,  168. 
Wilmot- Buxton’s  History  of  Great  Britain, 
318. 

Wilson’s  Men  of  Mark,  456. 

Wood’s  Physical  Geography,  243. 

Woods  and  Bailey’s  Mathematics,  Vol.  II, 
317. 

Wordsworth,  Selections  from  (Fox),  169. 
Workman  and  Cracknell’s  Geometry,  128, 
491. 

Workman’s  Train,  496. 

Writers’  and  Artists’  Yearbook,  30. 
Yoxall's  Wander  Years,  376. 

Zurich,  Little  Guide  to,  206. 


First  Glances.  32,  75, 130.  170,  206,  246, 
282,  319,  376.  418.  460. 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


(incorporated  by  royal  charter.) 


GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of 
the  Corporation  will  be  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  W.C.,  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  January,  1910, 
at  3  p.m. 


MEMBERS’  DINNER. 

The  Members’  Dinner  will  take  place  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  of 
January,  at  6.30  p.m.  Tickets  (not  including  wine), 
6s.  each.  Members  who  intend  to  be  present  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  early  notice  to  the  Secretary.  Mem¬ 
bers  may  obtain  tickets  for  their  friends. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Thirty-eighth  Annual 
Series),  by  Prof.  J.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.,  on 
“  Rational  and  Experimental  Psychology  as  applied  to 
Education,”  will  commence  on  Thursday,  February  10th, 
at  7  p.m. 

This  Course  will  to  a  certain  extent  prepare  for  the 
Examinations  of  the  College  in  connexion  with  the  Asso- 
ciateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship  ;  but 
its  main  purpose  will  be  to  present  the  facts  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  make  use 
of  them  in  the  practical  work  of  the  School.  The  work 
will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  comparing  the  results  of  their  experience  with 
the  latest  results  of  psychological  research  into  educa¬ 
tional  processes.  The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by 
frequent  references  to  the  work  in  all  classes  of  Schools. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-Guinea. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 
For  Syllabus,  see  page  4. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.— The  next  Examination  of  Teachers  for 
the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1910. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certificates  of 
Ability  to  Teach.— The  next  Practical  Examina¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  February,  1910. 

Certificate  Examinations. —  The  Midsummer 
Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1910. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  will  commence  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1910. 

Professional  Prelim i naryExami nations.— 

These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and  September. 
The  Spring  Examination  in  1910  will  commence  on  the 
1st  of  March. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

— Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
College  for  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


UNIVERSITY  HALL. 

Warden : 

Mrs.  EDWIN  NEAVE,  B.Sc. 


TTNIVERSITY  HALL,  for  Women 

'D  students,  was  opened  in  1896,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  usual  Course  of  Study  at  University  Hall  is  in 
preparation  for  the  Degree  Examinations  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which  all  the  Classes  and 
Degrees  in  Arts,  Divinity,  Science,  and  Medicine  are 
open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

The  Sessions  of  Residence  are  the  two  University 
Sessions,  viz.  the  Winter  Session,  October  to  March ; 
the 'Summer  Session  (Optional),  April  to  June.  The 
Hall  accommodates  50  Students. 

University  Hall  fees  for  residence— Winter  Session, 
£30-£50 ;  Summer  Session,  £15-£25. 

Matriculation  and  Class  Fees  average  £10  for  the 
Winter  Session. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Warden, 
University  Hall,  St.  Andrews,  Fife. 


FOR  local  examinations  in  music. 
Patron  :  His  Majesty  the  King. 
President:  H.R.H.  the  Prince  or  Wales,  K.G. 


LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  at  all  Centres  in  March  and 
November;  in  Practical  Subjects  at  all  Centres  in 
March-April,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November-December  also.  En¬ 
tries  for  the  March-April  Examinations  close  Wednes¬ 
day,  February,  9th,  1910. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 

Held  three  times  a  year,  viz.,  March-April,  June- 
July,  and  October-November.  Entries  for  the  March- 
April  Examinations  close  Wednesday,  February  2nd, 
1910. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local  Centre 
or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application.  Price  3d. 
per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  entry  forms,  and  any  further 
information  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to— 

JAMES  MUIR, /Secretary. 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams  :  “  Associa,  London.” 

Iball, 

®£forb. 


The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are  strongly 
recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are  or  intend  to 
be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Devon  - 
port,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  Andrews,  Sheffield, 
Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The 
University,  St.  Andrews. 


“  The  most  renowned  and  the  most  successful 
Institution  of  its  kind.” — Young  Man. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 
FOR  ALL  EXAMS. 


FREE  GUIDES 

on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Diploma  Correspondence  College,  ILtd., 

WOLSEY  HALL.  OXFORD. 


1VTOTICE.— “THE  EDUCATIONAL 

-L  ’  TIMES  ”  for  February  will  contain  the  CLASS 
LISTS  OF  CANDIDATES  who  have  passed  at  the  recent 
CHRISTMAS  EXAMINATION^  of  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors. 

The  Volume  for  1909  is  now  ready,  price  7s.  6d.  Cases 
for  binding  the  Volume  may  also  be  had,  price  Is.  6d. ; 
by  post.  Is.  8d. 


ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

^  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 


Patron :  His  Grace  the  Dure  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Director  of  Examinations. 


EXAMINATION  ARRANGEMENTS,  1910. 

EXAMINATIONS  in  PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN, 
VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION,  THEORY  of 
Music,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and  over  400  Local 
Centres  in  April,  July  (June  for  Scotland  and  Ireland) 
and  December,  when  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  all 
successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  (A.L.C.M.),  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  (L.C.M.),  and  Fellowship  (F.L.C.M.)  take  place 
in  June,  July,  and  December. 

Local  Centres  may  be  formed  in  unrepresented 
districts  ;  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary. 

School  Centre  examinations  may  be  held  under 
certain  rules.  The  special  School  Syllabus  is  now  ready. 

SYLLABUS  for  1910,  together  with  Annual  Report, 
may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 


In  the  Educational  Department  students  are  received 
and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best  Professors  at 
moderate  fees.  The  College  is  open  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

A  COURSE  of  TRAINING  in  Pianoforte  and  Singing 
for  Teachers  is  held  at  the  College. 

VACATION  LESSONS  for  Teachers  and  others  are 
given  at  Easter,  August,  and  Christmas. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATIONS. 


DURING  THE  YEAR  1909, 

1116 
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HAVE  PASSED 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATIONS. 


FREE  GUIDE 

To  Matriculation,  and  Free  Guides  to  the 
Higher  Examinations  of  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  post  free  from  The  Secretary,  Burling¬ 
ton  House,  Cambridge ;  or  from  the  London  Office 
of  University  Correspondence  College,  32  Red  Lion 
Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


[Jan.  1,  1910. 


PRIFYSGOL  CYMRU. 

DIVERSITY  OF  WALES. 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATIONS. 

Appointments  will  shortly  he  made  to  the  Examinee- 
ships  now  vacant  for  the  Matriculation  Examinations  in 
June  and  September,  1910,  in  the  following  subjects:— 
English  Language,  Mathematics,  Greek,  German. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar, 
University  Registry,  Cathays  Park,  Cardiff,  to  whom 
applications  for  the  appointments  should  be  sent  not 
later  than  January  7th,  1910.  


BE 


K 


ING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON.) 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOR 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Theory,  Practice,  and  History  of  Education  : 

J.  W.  Adamson,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education  (Head  of 
the  Department). 

Ethics : 

Rev.  A.  Caldecott,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Psychology : 

W.  Brown,  M.A.,  Lecturer. 

The  Course, which  includes  practical  work  in  Secondary 
Schools,  extends  over  one  academical  year,  beginning  in 
October  or  January.  It  is  suitable  for  those  who  are 
preparing  to  take  the  Teachers’  Diploma  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London. 

The  fee  is  £20  for  the  year,  if  paid  m  advance,  or 
8  guineas  per  term  (three  terms  in  the  year). 

Two  Scholarships  of  £20  each  for  one  year,  tenable 
from  October  1, 1910,  are  offered  to  suitable  candidates 
(men)  who  are  graduates  of  a  British  University. 

Application  should  be  made  to  Prof.  Adamson,  King’s 
College,  Strand,  W.C. 

ING’S  COLLEGE. 


DFORD  COLLEGE  FOR 

WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 

York  Place,  Baker  Street,  London,  W. 

Principal :  Miss  M.  J.  Tuke,  M.A. 

The  Lent  Term  begins  on  Thursday,  January  13th. 

Lectures  are  given  in  preparation  for  all  Examinations 
of  the  University  of  London  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Pre- 
liminary  Medicine ;  for  the  Teachers’  Diploma,  London  ; 
the  Teachers’  Certificate.  Cambridge;  and  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination. 

Six  Laboratories  are  open  to  Students  for  practical 
work. 

There  is  a  special  course  of  Scientific  Instruction 
in  Hygiene,  designed  to  furnish  training  for  Women 
Factory  and  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  Teachers  of 

Tlie  Art  School  may  be  attended  by  Students  who 
are  not  taking  other  subjects  at  the  College. 

A  single  course  in  any  subject  may  be  attended. 

Regular  Physical  Instruction  is  given  free  of  cost,  to 
Students  who  desire  it,  by  a  fully  qualified  teacher. 

RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation  for  about  40  resident  students  is 
provided  in  the  College.  The  College  has  opened,  as  an 
additional  residence,  South  Villa,  Regent  s  Park,  where 
further  accommodation  for  18  students  is  provided. 
South  Villa  is  about  five  minutes’  walk  from  York  Place, 
and  has  large  gardens  available  for  students  of  the 
College. 


JOINT  ACENGY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors,  Head 
Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of  Assistant 
Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools  Association.) 


rPHlS  Agency  has  been  established  for 
J-  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of  the 
above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are  reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 

Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 

Registrar ,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


THE 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


Full  particulars 
the  College. 


on  application  to  the  Principal 


at 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 
IN  TEACHING. 
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A  Course  of  Ten  Public  Lectures  on  “  Modern  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology  ”  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  W. 
Brown,  M.A.  (Lecturer  on  Psychology  at  King’s 
College),  on  Fridays,  at  8  p.m.,  commencing  January 
14th.  Fee  for  the  Course,  7s.  6d.  For  Syllabus  apply  to 
Walter  Smith,  Secretary.  
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ING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


CLASSES  FOR  THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION  AND  PROFESSIONAL  PRE¬ 
LIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Individual  Tuition  in  all  subjects  required  for  the 
Examinations.  Fee  for  Half-yearly  Course,  £3.  3s. 
Students  may  join  at  any  time  at  proportional  fees. 

Apply  to  the  Secretary,  King’s  College,  Strand, 
W.C. 


Students  are  admitted 
January  and  October. 
Entrance  Scholarships. 
Applications  should  be 
Department. 


to  the  Training  Course  in 


sent  to  the  Head  of  the 
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HE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Piincipal:  Miss  M.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  Classical  Tripos. 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  professional 
training  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Preparation  for  the  London  and  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Diploma.  Ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  other 
subjects.  Fees  £75  and  £65.  Admissions  in  January  and 
September. 

For  particulars  of  admission,  scholarships,  bursaries, 
and  loan  fund  apply— The  Principal,  Training  College, 
Cambridge. 


Managed  by  a  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the 
following  Bodies  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 
WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appointments. 
The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore  charged. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  ON  APPLICATION. 

Interviews(preferably  by  appointment)  12  p.m.-1.30  p.m. 
and  3  p.m. *5. 30  p.m.  Saturdays,  12  p.m.-l  p.m. 
Telephone— City  2257. 


KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 

EVENING  CLASS  DEPARTMENT. 

Courses  are  arranged  for  the  Intermediate  and  Final 
Examinations  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Se.  Degrees  of  the 
University  of  London.  Students  taking  the  full  Course 
pay  Composition  Fees  and  rank  as  Internal  Students  of 
the  University. 

EVENING  CLASSES  are  also  held  for  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture  and  Building 
Construction,  Drawing,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  all 
Science  Subjects. 

For  full  information  and  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Dean 
(Mr.  R.  W.  K.  Edwards)  or  to  the  Secretary,  King’s 
College,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

University  of  London.— The  College  provides  courses 
of  Instruction  for  the  Examinations  of  the  University  in 
Arts,  Science,  Economics,  and  Laws,  under  Recognised 
Teachers  of  the  University.  The  Laboratories  are  well 
appointed,  and  there  are  facilities  for  Research. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(«)  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  fully  Certificated  Gymnastic  and  Sports  Mistresses. 
(6)  REMEDIAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger,  M.B.C.P.E. 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 
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ARIA  GREY  TRAINING  COL¬ 

LEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  London  and  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Diplomas  and  the  Higher  Certificate  of  the 
National  Froebel  Union. 

FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  from  £15  to  £25  offered 
to  Graduates  in  January,  1910.  For  further  particulars 
as  to  Middlesex  Scholarships,  Hall  of  Residence,  &c., 
apply  to  the  Principal,  Miss  Alice  Woods,  at  the  College, 
Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury,  London,  N.W. 


w 


UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES  {France). 

FRENCH  COURSE  for  FOREIGNERS 

OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

WINTER  TERM :  From  15  Nov.  to  15  Feb. 
SUMMER  TERM  :  From  1  March  to  8  June. 
Diplomas. 

Dipl6mes  de  Langue  et  Litterature  Fran  Raises ;  Doctorat . 

Reduction  of  50  %  on  railway  fares  from  Dieppe  or 
Calais  to  Rennes.  Apply  for  Prospectus  to 

Prof.  Feuillerat,  Faculte  des  Lettres,  Rennes. 


INKWORTH  HALL  OF 

RESIDENCE, 

215  Chevening  Road,  Brondesbury. 
Warden— Mrs.  H.  M.  Felkin. 

For  Students  attending  the  Maria  Grey  College  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  m  Secondary  and  Preparatory 
Schools.  Principal — Miss  Alice  Woods. 

The  Hall  is  situated  on  high  ground,  close  to  the 
College  and  within  one  minute’s  walk  of  the  Brondes¬ 
bury  Park  Station  on  the  North  London  Railway. 

OHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  University  Delegacy  for  Secondary  Training, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

Principal  —  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 
(late  Lecturer  in  Education,  Manchester  University). 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford, and  London 
Teacher’s  Diploma  and  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

Fees  .  for  the  Course  from  £65. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  £20  open  to  Students  with 
a  degree  on  entry.  There  is  a  Loan  Fund. 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

Set  at  the  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION.— The  Pa¬ 
pers  set  at  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Examina¬ 
tions,  Sixpence  each  Set,  by  post  Sevenpence.  (Back 
Sets  from  Midsummer,  1882,  except  Midsummer, 
1895,  Midsummer,  1896,  and  Christmas,  1900,  are 
still  to  be  had.) 

The  Freehand  Drawing  Copies  set  at  the  above  Exam¬ 
ination  can  also  be  had,  price  2d.  each ;  or  Is.  6d,  per 
dozen.  ,  „  ,  ,  _  .  , 

Also  the  O.utline  Maps  for  the  Second  and  Third 
Classes,  price  Id.  each  map,  by  post,  l|d. ;  or  9d.  per 
dozen,  by  post,  lOd. 

The  Collected  Papers  in  the  following  subjects  for 
several  years  back  may  also  be  had  in  separate  books, 
price  6d.  each,  by  post  7d. 


English  History  (4  Parts) 
French  (4  Parts) . 

Latin  Unseens  (3  Parts). 
Music. 


THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 

RS.  A.  K.  HANN,  L.R.A.M.,  teaches 

the  above  by  Correspondence.  Paper  Work  of 
L.R. A.M.  Exam.,  Ac.  Terms  very  moderate.  Apply— 
20  Richmond  Gardens,  Southampton. 
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PORTLAND  ROAD  GYMNASIUM, 

L  London,  W.— Students  thoroughly  trained  for 
Public  Examination.  Duration  of  Course,  2  to  3  years. 
Mistresses  supplied  to  Schools  for  all  branches  of  Phy¬ 
sical  Work.  Gymnastics,  Hygienic  Exercises,  Dancing, 
and  Remedial  Work.— Miss  Tollemache,  M.B.C.P.E., 
113  3101101  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


Arithmetic  (3  Parts) . 

Algebra  (3  Parts). 

Scripture  (4  Parts) . 

Geography  (3  Parts) . 

English  Grammar  (7  Pts.). 

Answers  to  the  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Is.  each. 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAM¬ 
INATION.— The  Papers  set  at  the  March  and  Sep¬ 
tember  Examinations.  Sixpence  each  Set,  by  post 
Sevenpence.  (Back  Sets  from  March,  1882,  still  to 
be  had.) 

LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATION.  —  The 

Papers  set  at  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Ex¬ 
aminations,  price  3d.  each,  by  post,  4d. ;  also  the 
Drawing  Copies,  2d.  each,  or  Is.  6d.  the  dozen. 

DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION.— These  Papers 
are  published  only  in  the  College  Calendar. 

London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


Jan.  1,  1910.]  THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


CARLYON  COLLEGE. 

55  and  56  Chancery  Lane. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

LONDON  MATRICULATION,  INTER.  ARTS  and 
SCIENCE,  B.A.,  and  B.Sc.  Classes  Day  and  Evening. 
M.A.  Classes.  B.A.  Honours  Classes.  Elementary 
Greek  Class. 

Classes  and  Tuition  for  Legal  and  Medical 
Preliminaries,  Accountants',  Scholarship 
Examinations,  Previous,  Responsions,  and 
General. 

Papers  Corrected  for  Schools.  Vacation  Tuition. 

Private  tuition  for  all  Examinations. 

Prospectus  and  full  details  on  application  to  the 
Principal. 

SUCCESSES. 

1892-1909. — London  Matric.,  163 ;  Inter.  Arts,  Sc.,  and 
Prel.  Sci.,  155,  6  in  Hons. ;  B.Sc.,  1896-1908,  25  ;  B.A., 
1891-1908,  111,  18  in  Hons. ;  Medical  Prelim.,  281 ;  Re¬ 
sponsions  and  Previous,  80  ;  Law  Prelim.,  80 ;  other 
Successes,  430. 

M.A.  CLASSICS,  10. 


THE 

“ NORMAL ” 
FREE  GUIDES - 


The  Principals  of  the  Normal  Correspondence 
College  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  issued  the  following 

Free  Guides. 


A.C.P. 

L.C.P, 

F.C.P. 


100  pages. 
84 
75 


J  9 


And  have  also  published  the  following  Guides  : — 


PRELIMINARY  CERT. 

120 

pages 

CERTIFICATE  . 

100 

y  y 

MATRICULATION  (London) 

92 

J  J 

MATRICULATION  (Wales)... 

72 

y  y 

NORTHERN  MATRIC. 

60 

y  y 

OXFORD  &  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 

100 

J  J 

These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend  sitting 
for  examination. _ 

NORMAL  C0RR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melpord  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


/CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION, 

Classes  or  Private  Lessons  in  all  Subjects  for  all 
Examinations,  &c.,  at  moderate  fees.  Special  tuition 
for  Medical  Prelims,  and  Diploma  Exams.  Many 
recent  successes.— E.  J.  Borland,  B.A.,  L.C.P.  (Science 
and  Math.  Prizeman),  Victoria  Tutorial  College, 
28  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. ;  and  Stalheim, 
Brunswick  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Schools  visited  and  Examinations  conducted. 


HYC1ENE,  SCHOOL  HYCIENE.  HEALTH  VISITORS, 
SCHOOL  NURSES. 

POSTAL  TUITION  for  Royal  Sani- 

A_  tary  Institute,  Institute  of  Hygiene,  and  Board 
of  Education  Examinations.  —  Mr.  L.  C.  Hann, 
A.R.San.I.,  20  Richmond  Gardens,  Southampton. 


I  for  all  Examinations 
a  and  on  all  Subjects. 


SECOND-HAND  at  HALF  PRICES  ! 

Thousands  of  new  and  second-hand  Books.  New  at  25% 
Discount.  Catalogues  free :  state  wants.  Books  bought! 

W,  &  G.  FOYLE,  135  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 
Tenth  Edition,  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  illustrated  public 

SCHOOL  SPEAKER  AND  READER,  based  on 
Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a  choice  Selection  of 
pieces  for  Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for 
Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  illustrated  by 
Diagrams  and  Figures  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  appro¬ 
priate  gestures  and  positions;  to  which  is  added  a 
selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  Extracts, 
suitable  for  “  Speech  Days  ”  at  Public  Schools. 

London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


tutorial 

College. 

( Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


3)ap  anb  Evening  Classes 

POR 

MATRICULATION 

AND  OTHER 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS 

commence  Monday,  January  24th,  1910. 


The  Official  Pass  Lists  of  London  University  credit 
University  Tutorial  College  with  many  more  successes 
at  Matriculation  than  any  other  Institution. 


Full  particulars  of  Classes  and  Private  Tuition  for 
Matriculation,  Inter.  Science  and  Arts,  B.Sc.  and  B.A., 
First  Medical,  College  of  Preceptors,  and  other  Exam¬ 
inations  may  be  had,  post  free,  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

University  Tutorial  College, 

Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 


L.C.P^’and  F.C.P. 

PREPARATION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

ON  A 

THOROUGHLY  INDIVIDUAL  SYSTEM. 

Ensuring  to  each  Candidate  the  help  most  needed. 
Weak  subjects  receive  special  attention. 

TUTORS  HIGHLY  QUALIFIED 

including  Barrister-at-Law,  Graduates  in  Honours 
of  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  &c. 


For  terms,  testimonials,  &c.,  address— 

Mr.  J.  C.  CHARLESTON,  B.A., 

Burlington  Correspondence  College, 

Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  London,  W.C. 


p^ESAR’S  COMMENTARIES  ON 

VA  THE  GALLIC  WAR.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

BOOKS  I.-V.  With  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the 
words  in  the  Text,  and  Easy  Reading 

Lessons  for  Beginners . price  3s.  6d. 

BOOKS  I.-VII.  do.  do.  4s.  6d. 

Do.  (without  the  Reading  Lessons)  4s.  Od. 

Twenty-fifth  Edition. 

BOOK  I.  (with  Vocabulary,  Reading 

Lessons,  &c.) .  is.  6d. 

London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


TH 
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New  Edition.  18mo,  price  9d. 

E  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOK- 

KEEPING,  by  Single  and  Double  Entry, 
with  Practical  Explanations  and  Exercises  on  the  most 
useful  Forms  for  Business.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

London:  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

glducaftonaC 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN.  F.  E.  KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams- “TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patronage, 
including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools, 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i.)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University  and  other  qualified  ENGLISH 
and  FOREIGN  MASTERS  and  TUTORS  to 
Schools  and  Private  Families. 

(ii.)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University,  Trained,  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY  TEACHERS 
to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii.)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  well  qualified  and  experienced  LADY 
MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS,  and  HOUSE 
MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected  with 
the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction  of 
Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY,  being 
in  close  and  constant  communication  with  the 
Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief  Girls’  and 
Boys’  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  many 
of  whom  they  have  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  Agents,  and  having  on  their  books  always  a 
large  number  of  thoroughly  genuine  Schools 
for  Sale  and  Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well 
as  the  names  and  requirements  of  numerous 
would-be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER  of 
SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNERSHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers,  and  there  is 
no  charge  to  Vendors  unless  a  Sale  or  Partner¬ 
ship  be  effected  through  this  Agency. 

All  communications  and  enquiries  are  treated 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  have 
a  carefully  organized  Department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other 
Educational  Establishments.  No  charge  is 
made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN  & 
KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention, 
every  effort  being  made  to  save  clients  as  much 
time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  he  forwarded  on  application, 
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1910. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Xectures  for  ^eacbers 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


RATIONAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
AS  APPLIED  TO  EDUCATION. 

To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Thirty-eighth  Annual  Series)  will  commence  on 
Thursday,  February  10,  at  7  p.m. 

This  Course  will  to  a  certain  extent  prepare  for  the  Examinations  of  the  College 
in  connexion  with  the  Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship  ;  but 
its  main  purpose  will  be  to  present  the  facts  of  Psychology  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  practical  work  of  the  School.  The 
work  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
results  of  their  experience  with  the  latest  results  of  psychological  research  into 
educational  processes.  The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  frequent  references  to 
the  work  in  all  classes  of  Schools. 

SYLLABUS. 

I.  (Feb  10.)  Consciousness:  its  unique  character  :  the  proper  subject  matter  of 
psychology :  the  insulation  of  the  individual  consciousness  with  the  consequent 
advantage  to  the  teacher  :  polarity  of  consciousness  :  the  ego  or  self  :  consciousness 
as  a  mere  epiphenomenon  :  the  subjective  and  the  objective :  meaning  of  the 
“  general  consciousness  ”  :  the  sub-conscious  and  its  place  in  education. 

II.  (Feb.  17.)  Rinds  and  Methods  of  Psychology  :  empirical,  rational,  and 
scientific :  their  advantages  and  defects :  psychology  hitherto  almost  entirely  of 
the  individual :  genetic  psychology  and  its  applications  to  education  :  collective 
psychology,  with  its  use  of  convention,  imitation,  and  other  forces :  methods — 
introspection,  observation,  interpretation,  experiment. 

III.  (Feb.  24.)  Psycho-physics  :  relation  between  body  and  mind:  the  various 
theories  of  their  interaction  :  parallelism  :  the  nervous  system  and  its  education  : 
brain  process  and  its  relation  to  consciousness  :  modes  of  being  conscious  :  ways  of 
measuring  conscious  processes:  the  use  of  instruments  in  psychology:  Weber’s 
Law  :  the  concept  of  “  thresholds.” 

IV.  (March  3.)  The  Functioning  of  Consciousness :  Education  a  process  of 
manipulating  consciousness  :  the  automatic  level  as  an  ideal :  the  basis  of  habit¬ 
uation  :  accommodation  and  co-ordination :  association  as  a  means  of  organizing 
the  contents  of  consciousness :  mistake  of  limiting  association  to  mere  mental 
process  :  convergent  and  divergent  association :  forces  of  complication,  fusion  and 
arrest. 

V.  (March  10.)  Epistemology  :  the  theory  of  knowledge:  the  two  worlds,  the 
inner  and  the  outer,  and  their  relations  :  resemblance  versus  correspondence  :  the 
phenomenal  and  the  noumenal :  the  thing-in-itself  :  nature  and  function  of  ideas  : 
apperception :  the  continuum  :  the  automatic  level  on  the  ideational  plane :  the 
value  of  “  forgotten  knowledge  ”  .-  fact  and  faculty. 

VI.  (March  17.)  Attention:  fundamental  importance  to  teachers:  great  con¬ 
fusion  in  classification :  cause  of  this  confusion:  the  most  useful  classification  for 
teachers  :  spontaneous  attention  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  goal  of  education  : 
relation  of  interest  to  attention :  nature  and  kinds  of  interest :  suggestion  and  its 
use  in  manipulating  interest. 

VII.  (April  28.)  The  Perceptual  Plane :  nature  of  sensation :  “  pure  sensation  ”  : 
the  special  senses  :  “  the  preferred  sense  ”  :  relation  of  sensation  to  perception : 
possibility  of  increasing  sensation  as  a  natural  endowment :  accumulation  of  per¬ 
ceptual  material :  nature  and  scope  of  observation  :  relation  of  observation  to 
inference :  the  zone  of  inference  ;  the  inference  point :  the  gaping  point. 

VIII.  (May  5.)  The  Conceptual  Plane:  the  emergence  of  the  general  notion: 
the  image,  the  generalized  image,  and  the  concept :  the  abstract  and  the  concrete, 
their  nature  and  relations :  interplay  between  them  in  school  work :  denotation 
and  connotation  :  nature  of  definition,  and  its  use  in  school  work :  the  logical 
and  the  psychological  concept:  the  distinction  between  the  incomplete  and  the 
erroneous. 

IX.  (May  12.)  Memory:  physiological  basis  of  memory  :  fundamental  character 
of  memory :  not  limited  to  mental  processes  :  muscular  memory :  memory  and 
personal  identity  :  possibility  of  improvement  of  memory  as  a  natural  endowment : 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “  training  the  memory”:  element  of  purpose  in  memory: 
the  use  of  mnemonics  in  school  work  :  learning  by  rote  :  the  art  of  forgetting. 

X.  (May  19.)  The  Intellectual  Processes  :  distinction  between  understanding 
and  reason  :  narrower  and  wider  view  of  judgment :  the  logical  and  the  psycho¬ 
logical  standpoints  :  meaning  of  thinking :  its  formal  and  its  practical  aspects  : 
the  purposive  element :  relation  of  means  to  ends  :  the  teacher’s  power  to  influence 
the  thinking  of  his  pupils  :  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  and  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  thinking :  the  criterion  of  thought :  possibility  of  self-deception  in 
thinking. 

XI.  ( May  26.)  Temperament  and  the  Emotions:  nature  of  temperament:  its 
place  as  the  physical  basis  of  character ;  its  permanency :  possibility  of  change : 
ancient  and  modern  classifications:  relation  to  personality:  nature  of  emotion: 
its  value  in  life:  its  place  in  education:  suppression  and  expression  of  the  emotions  : 
theLange-James  theory  and  its  educational  applications :  the  aesthetic  in  education. 

XII.  ( June  2.)  The  Will  and  Character :  nature  of  will :  relation  to  emotions 
in  general  and  to  desire  in  particular  :  influence  of  mere  knowledge  on  will :  nature 
ana  function  of  motives :  fallacy  underlying  the  phrase  “  the  strongest  motive  ” : 
freedom  of  the  will  in  relation  to  the  teacher’s  influence  as  an  educator  :  relation 
of  will  to  character,  and  of  character  to  conduct :  subjective  and  objective  char¬ 
acter  :  plasticity  and  rigidity  of  character. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


*  •  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the 
College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. —Members  of  the  College  have  free  admiusion  to 
the  Course, 
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A  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  With  special 

reference  to  Commerce  and  History.  With  Maps 
and  Diagrams.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A., 
and  M.  J.  C.  Meiklejohn,  B.A.  Seventh  Edition 
(Revised).  Crown  8vo,  410  pages. 

THE  COMPARATIVE  ATLAS.  By  J.  G. 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.,  and  edited  by  Professor 
Meiklejohn.  Seventh  and  Improved  Edition.  Con¬ 
taining  64  Plates  and  a  general  Index. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY.  With  Maps  and 
Vocabulary  of  Historical  Terms.  By  J.  M.  D. 
Meiklejohn,  M.A.,  and  M.  J.  C.  Meiklejohn,  B.A. 
Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  470  pages. 

THE  ART  OF  WRITING  ENGLISH.  A 

Manual  for  Students.  With  Chapters  on  Para¬ 
phrasing,  Essay  Writing,  Precis  Writing,  Punctu¬ 
ation,  and  other  matters.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn, 
M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  340  pages. 

A  NEW  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

TONGUE.  With  Chapter  on  Composition,  Versi¬ 
fication,  Paraphrasing,  and  Punctuation.  With 
Exercises  and  Examination  Questions.  Twenty  - 
fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  280  pages. 


//- 


A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY,  with  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Highways  of  the  World.  Thirtieth 
Edition  (Revised).  Crown  8vo,  196  pages. 

TEST  QUESTIONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Selected  from  Public  Examination  Papers.  Arranged 
by  A.  T.  Flux.  Crown  8vo,  82  pages. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  b.c.  55  to  a.d.  1890.  Twenty- 
fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 

[A  Large  Type  Edition  of  this  Book  is  also  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  Is.  6d.] 

TEST  QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY.  Selected 

from  Public  Examination  Papers.  Arranged  by 
A.  T.  Flux.  Crown  8vo,  80  pages. 

A  SHORT  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

TONGUE.  With  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty  Exer¬ 
cises.  Twentieth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  186  pages. 

A  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK  ON  THE 
COMPARATIVE  METHOD.  With  Side  Lights 
from  History.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
152  +  vi  pp. 

COMPOSITION  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND 

COLLEGES.  Based  on  Outline  Essays,  with  Exer¬ 
cises  in  Style.  By  C.  H.  Maxwell,  B.A.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  138  pages. 

A  SHORT  ARITHMETIC.  By  G.  A.  Chris¬ 
tian,  B.A.,  and  A.  H.  Baker,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  196  pages. 

[With  Answers,  Is-  6d.] 


A  Complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application. 


London :  MEIKLEJOHN  &  HOLDEN,  11  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY  HOTEL 

GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON. 


NEAR  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

HART  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE.  LONDON. 

These  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEMPERANCE  HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  requirements,  at  moderate  charges,  of 
those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  larger  modern  Licensed  Hotels.  These  Hotels  have 

PASSENGER  LIFTS,  BATHROOMS  ON  EVERY  FLOOR,  LOUNGES  AND  SPACIOUS  DINING 
DRAWING,  WRITING,  READING,  BILLIARD,  AND  SMOKING  ROOMS. 

Perfect  Sanitation.  Fireproof  Floors.  Telephones.  Night  Porters. 

Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  Single,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

Inclusive  Charge  for  Bedroom,  Attendance,  Table  d’Hote  Breakfast  and  Dinner,  from  8s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  per  day. 


ALSO  UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT. 


ESMOND  HOTEL 

1  MONTAGUE  STREET,  RUSSELL  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

This  Temperance  Hotel  adjoins  the  British  Museum,  and  is  exceptionally  quiet  and  economical. 

Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  Single,  from  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  on  application.  Night  Porter. 

Telegraphic  Addresses : 


Thackeray  Hotel, 

“THACKERAY,  LONDON.” 


Kingsley  Hotel, 
“BOOKCRAFT,  LONDON.” 


Esmond  Hotel, 
“AGROUP,  LONDON.” 


THE  “HOW”  AND  “WHY” 
OF  GARDENING. 

Being  Garden  Routine  for  Schools 
and  Amateurs. 


BY 


HOWARD  E.  WARD, 

Lecturer  on  Nature-Study  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Cheshire 
County  Council,  and  sometime  Lecturer  to  the  Ambleside  Holiday  Course 
Association.  Author  of  “  Helpful  Notes  on  Nature-Study.” 


Crown  8vo,  250  pages,  with  76  Illustrations,  net  2/6. 

Mr.  Ward’s  book  will  be  found  a  thoroughly  reliable  guide.  It  is  not  a 
scientific  treatise,  written  in  language  that  none  but  an  expert  can  under¬ 
stand,  but  a  book  which  either  teacher  or  pupil  can  turn  to  for  help  when 
needing  it.  It  will  also  prove  a  most  useful  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
pupils  for  silent  reading. 

Among  other  things,  it  deals  with— 

How  to  plant  out  a  School  Garden  ; 

How  to  cultivate  the  Soil; 

Drainage ; 

Manures,  their  kinds  and  uses  ; 

Cropping; 

How  to  deal,  and  how  not  to  deal,  with  Plants  ; 

The  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Vegetable  Garden; 

Rotation  of  Crops ; 

Garden  Pests— Parasites,  Insects,  and  Fungi. 

In  addition,  the  book  has  a  most  complete  Glossarial  Index  in  which 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  scientific  and  other  names  is  shown  by  a  simple 
system  of  phonetics. 


E.  J.  ARNOLD  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Educational  Publishers, 

LEEDS  and  GLASGOW. 


ry*  A  LARGEST  stock 

of  SECOND-HAND 

Mathematical,  and 


School,  Classical, 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


Scientific  Books 

in  London 

Keys  and  Translations 


J.  POOLE  &  C0.,\%s. 

104  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  \ 

AND 

2  Manette  Street,  Soho, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT 


NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND.  ALL  INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
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FOUR  POPULAR  FRENCH  BOOKS. 


FRENCH  SELF-TAUGHT. 

By  C.  A.  THIMM. 

Containing  Vocabularies,  Idiomatic  Phrases  and  Sentences,  Elementary  Grammar, 
Commercial,  Trading,  Legal  and  Religious  Terms,  Travel  Talk,  &c.  Tables  of 
Money,  Weights,  and  Measures.  With  Phonetic  Pronunciation. 

Crown  8vo,  blue  wrapper.  Is.  ;  red  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


AHN’S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  (Original  Edition). 

A  Practical  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  the  French  Language,  by  Dr.  F.  AHN. 
Author’s  Fourteenth  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited  by  C.  A.  THIMM. 

Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  Appears  particular  suitable  for  self-instruction.” — Modern  Language  Teacher's 
Guide. 

KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES.  By  C.  A.  THIMM.  Demy  8vo,  Wrapper,  Is. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  A.  DUDEVANT. 

Sixth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Edited  by  TOREAU  DE  MARNEY  and  C.  A.  THIMM. 

With  Phraseology,  Alphabetical  List  of  Merchandise,  Commercial,  Banking,  In¬ 
surance,  Shipping,  Forwarding,  Market,  Telegraphic,  Export  and  Import  Terms.  . 
Letters  of  Recommendation,  Arrangements  and  Failures,  Model  of  an  Agreement 
for  Chartering  Vessels,  Tables  of  Money,  Weights  and  Measures. 

Demy  8vo,  fawn  wrapper,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  best  text-books  on  the  subject  we  have  seen.” — Transport. 


POESIES  DE  L’ENFANCE  CHOISIES. 

( French  Poetry  for  Children.) 

By  FRANCOIS  LOUIS. 

This  collection  has  besn  made  with  the  greatest  care,  containing  Nursery  Rhymes 
and  short  easy  pieces  such  as  are  rarely  found  in  similar  collections.  Seventh  Edition. 

Fcap  8 vo,  cloth.  Is. 


Sold  by  all  BOOKSELLERS  and  BOOKSTALLS.  For  complete  list  write  for  the  (Tl)  Catalogue,  post  free. 

LONDON:  E.  MARLBOROUGH  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  51  OLD  BAILEY,  E.C. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT  IN  SELF-FILLING  FOUNTAIN  PENS 


is  a  proved  success,  and  to  make  this  Pen  known  to  every 
reader  of  The  Educational  Times  the  makers  offer  100,000 
at  less  than  one-third  the  usual  price,  namely,  Sample 
Pens  at  5/-,  or  three  Pens  for  10/6. 


The  Safety  Self-filling  Pen  is  truly  the  simplest  Pen  made  ;  a  single  slide  fills  the  Pen.  No  inside  parts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  rubber  to  perish,  does  not  leak 
lot,  and  every  Pen  is  guaranteed  for  two  years.  The  Pen  is  fitted  with  a  14-caratjolid_gold_nib2_iridium_2ointed — fine,  medium,  broad,  or  J  and  every  Pen  is 


or  blot, 

guaranteed  to  work  well  or  money  will  be  returned. 

THE  RED  LION  MANUFACTURING 


CO.,  LTD.,  71  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


[Agents  wanted.) 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is 
a  Monthly  Record  and  Review,  now  in  its 
FORTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  ISSUE,  The 
PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free. 
Ask  for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY,  which  will 
be  sent  at  once  if  application  is  made  to 
the  PUBLISHER,  William  Rice,  3  Broad¬ 
way,  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 

STAMMERING. 

Mrs.  CALDWELL  (Specialist)  successfully  treats  Stammering, 
Stuttering,  and  all  defects  of  Speech. 

Resident  and  non-resident  pupils  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  received. 

Booklet  with  Testimonials,  Press  Notices,  &c.,  sent  free. 

Mrs.  CALDWELL,  Institute  for  Stammerers,  71  Princes  Street.  EDINBURGH. 

(Established  1902.) 


undertakes  every  description  of  Letterpress 


PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Estimates  furnished.  Inquiries  solicited. 

Address—  GEORGE  OVER,  Printer,  Rugby. 


CAREY'S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OP1  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Packed  In  Reams  of  480  Sheets .  per  Ream,  2s. 

„  ,,  960  ,,  ...  ...  ,,  4s. 

Bookkeeping  Faper,  ruled  for  Ledger,  Gash  Book,  and  Journal,  Is.  per  100  Sheets. 
Music  Paper,  Is.  per  100  Sheets. 

Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON.  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 
READING  FOR  BOYS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis  ;  with 
a  choice  Selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified,  : 
of  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Village,”  set  out  into  Principal  and  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Sentences,  illustrating  the  theory  of  Emphasis  and  Pauses. 
New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 
READING  FOR  GIRLS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis  ;  with 
a  choice  Selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified,  I 
under  heads  for  practice  in  various  styles  of  Reading,  and  annotated  I 
for  Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  I 
with  the  figure  [of  a  Girl]  showing  the  proper  attitude  in  Reading.  I 
Nineteenth  Edition.  16mo,  Is.  6d. ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  price  9d.  each. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND 
COMPOSITION,  including  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  simplified  ] 
for  Beginners. 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  6d. 

A  FIRST  BOOH  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  GEO-  I 
GRAPHY,  AND  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  With  Arithmetical  I 

Tables,  Dates,  &c. 

Eleventh  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

FIRST  STEFS  IN  READING  AND  LEARNING  :  | 

a  Reading-Book  for  Beginners,  designed  to  utilize  the  time  of  those  I 
learning  to  read,  by  presenting,  in  a  series  of  Easy  Reading  and  | 
Writing  Lessons,  a  First  Course  of  Scripture  and  English  History,  1 
Geography,  English  Grammar,  Spelling,  and  Arithmetic,  inter-  I 
spersed  with  Moral  Lessons  and  Simple  Poetry  for  Repetition. 

London:  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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DUSTLESS  SCHOOLS 

For  the  Anhydrous  LAYING  of  DUST  and  DIRT, 

USE  the  unequalled  ODOURLESS,  or  powerful  GERMICIDAL 

ORICEN 

(A  Registered  name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE) 

On  all  School,  Laboratory,  Library,  and  other  Floors— either  Wood,  Linoleum,  Stone,  Concrete,  Polished,  &c. 

EARLY  in  the  VACATION  for1  best  results. 

Three  times  a  year  only  necessary  as  each  application  lays  the  dust  for  two  to  six  months  or  longer  according  to  wear  No  Scrubbing 
(unless  preferred)  or  sprinkling  of  any  kind— the  ordinary  daily  sweeping  alone  required  to  clean  the  floors.’  Easily  and  quickly  applied  by  the 
unskilled-floors  are  impregnated-net  sticky.  Books,  Furniture,  Apparatus.  &c„  seldom  require  Dusting  or  CfleSg  J 


Florigene”  has  been  awarded  the  BRONZE  MEDAL  of  the  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  and  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  DUSTLESS  PREPARATIONS  recommended  in  the  Education  Department  Blue  Book  and 
the  London  County  Council  (Education)  Medical  Officers’  Report  (1909)  on  “SCHOOL  DUST.” 


Paten't’offieo  Lihrolw  c°nt™uo"s1/  used-ancl  has  been  for  many  years-on  the  floors  of  The  Royal  Naval  Colleges,  H.M. 
Patent  Office  Library,  H.M.  Science  and  Art  and  other  Government  Buildings:  also  in  numerous  Public  and 
PnyateCofleges.  SchfXils,  Laboratories,  Libraries,  5'Iiiseiims,  Offices,  &c„  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  with  entire  approval.  ' 

^  well  k fl°wn  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  has  reported  : — ‘  I  consider  ‘  Florigene  ’  an  excellent  nrenaration  when  a  nulled  to 
the  Public  Institiitions,  Schools,  and  other  Buildings  for  ‘  weighting’  and  laying  dust  and  dirt.”  "  1 

?OL,iP  *  i?iPAL  ^ntes  Y,our  ‘  Florigene  ’  is  excellent.  I  wish  we  had  known  of  it  before.  My  men  servants  are  loud  in 
noJbe'withoUit^rfany'account1”868  Wh<3n  ey  ^  sweepmg  the  schoolrooms.  It  saves  labour,  and  adds  greatly  to  our  comfort.  We  would 

Send  for  'particulars ,  Bacteriological,  Medical,  and  other  Repoi’ts  and  Testimonials  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers _ 
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MANY  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  have  adopted  for  their 
Junior  Forms  one  or  more  of  Bacon’s 
Upper  Class  Atlases  and  Text-Books 
combined.  Each  Atlas  contains  Fourteen 
Full-page  Memory  Maps,  with  Text 
opposite,  and  supplementary  matter  where 
necessary  to  complete  the  Geography 
required.  They  contain  all  the  facts 
necessary  to  answer  questions  at  Exami¬ 
nations  of  all  kinds,  while  the  Maps  are 
exactly  suited  for  reproduction.  Their 
popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  three 
hundred  thousand  are  in  use  throughout 
the  country.  Ten  parts  are  published : — 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  British 
Isles,  Europe,  British  Colonies,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  World,  Astronomical  and 
Physical.  The  price  is  3d.  net  in  paper 
covers,  4d.  net  in  stiff  boards.  If  you  do 
not  use  them  you  are  missing  a  capital 
help  in  the  Geography  Lesson.  If  you 
would  like  to  see  a  copy  we  will  post  you 
any  one  of  the  above  free,  as  well  as  a 
Catalogue,  on  receipt  of  a  post-card, 
addressed  to 

G.  W.  BACON  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

127  STRAND. 


THE 

School  World. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'J'HE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d,  VOLUME  XI,  1909,  7s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S  LIST 


Practical  Organic  Chemistry. 

By  Prof.  J.  J.  Sud borough,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  P.I.C.,  University  College  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth,  and  T.  Campbell  James,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry,  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Systematic  Qualitative  Analysis. 

For  Students  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  R.  M.  Caven,  D.Sc.  (Lond.), 
F.I.C.,  Senior  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry,  University  College,  Nottingham. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Systematic  Inorganic  Chemistry  -from 
the  Standpoint  of  the  Periodic  Law. 

A  Text-book  for  Advanced  Students.  By  R.  M.  Caven,  D.Sc.,  and  G.  D. 
Lander,  D.Sc.  6s.  net. 

A  Text-book  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

English  Translation  from  the  German  of  A.  Bernthsen,  Ph.D.  New  Edi¬ 
tion.  Edited  by  J.  J.  Supborough,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  E.I.C.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Elementary  Physiology. 

By  Prof.  Ainsworth  Davis,  Principal  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Ciren¬ 
cester.  With  Appendix  for  Agricultural  Students.  Cloth,  2s. 

The  Study  of  Plant  Life  for  Young  People 

By  Marie  C.  Stopes,  D.Sc.,  &c.  2s.  6d.  net. 


Landmarks  of  European  History. 

By  E.  H.  M'Dougall,  M.A.  (Oxon.L  late  Professor  of  History  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay.  ‘  With  many  Coloured  and  Sketch 
Maps,  Index,  &c.  3s.  6d. 

Heroes  of  the  European  Nations. 

From  Early  Greece  to  Waterloo.  By  A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff.  Is.  6d. 

Landmarks  in  English  Industrial 
History. 

By  G.  Townsend  Warner,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Master  of  the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School.  5s. 

Readings  in  English  History. 

From  Original  Sources.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Morgan,  B.Litt.,  and  E.  J. 
Ballet,  B.A.  Illustrated.  Vol.  I.  B.C.  54  to  A.D.  1154,2s.  Vol.  II.  1154 
to  1485,  2s.  6d.  Vol.  Ill,  1485  to  1688,  2s.  6d. 

A  Brief  Survey  of  the  World’s  History. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Rogers.  Is.  net. 

A  Brief  Survey  of  British  History. 

By  G.  Townsend  Warner,  M.A.,  Master  of  the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow 
School.  With  Tables,  Summaries,  Maps,  Notes.  &c.  Is.  6d.  Synopsis,  6d. 


THE  PLAIN  TEXT  SHAKESPEARE. 

THE  GREATER  PLAYS.  TEXT  ONLY.  NO  NOTES.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Price  4d.  each. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  greater  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  presented  in  a  serviceable  form,  at  a  cheap  price.  The  text  follows  the  well- 
known  Junior  School  Shakespeare,  which  omits  everything  that  might  be  thought  undesirable  in  class  reading. 


Coriolanus. 

King  Richard  II. 
King  Richard  III. 
The  Tempest. 


The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Julius  Caesar. 

As  You  Like  It. 

King  Henry  V. 

The  above  plays  may  also  be  had  in  the  Junior  School  Shakespeare,  With  Notes,  price  8d.  or  lOd.  each. 


Twelfth  Night. 
Hamlet. 

King  Henry  VIII. 
King  John. 


Macbeth. 

King  Lear. 
Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream. 


The  Call  of  the  Homeland. 

A  Collection  of  English  Verse.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  R.  P.  Scott, 
LL.D.,  and  Katharine  T.  Wallas,  M.A.  In  Two  Volumes.  Is.  6d. 
each  net. 

Graduated  Exercises  in  English  Com¬ 
position. 

By  H.  Bendall,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  I.A.H.M.  Is.  net. 

(Just  issued.) 

Combined  Course  of  Literary  Reading 
and  Composition. 

Illustrated  from  Pamous  Paintings.  Edited  by  Lewis  Marsh,  M.A. 
Carefully  chosen  Readings  from  English  Literature,  with  Graduated 
Exercises,  forming  a  Complete  Course  of  Instruction  in  English.  2s. 

The  Teaching  of  English. 

By  A.  E.  Roberts,  31. A.,  Principal  Lecturer  in  English  at  the  Islington 
Day  Training  College,  and  A.  Barter,  L.L.A.,  late  Head  Mistress  of  the 
Braintree  Pupil-Teacher  School.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

Introduction  to  the  Natural  History 
of  Language. 

By  T.  G.  Tucker,  Litt.D.  (Camb.),  Hon.  Litt.D.  (Dublin),  Professor  of 
Classical  Philology  in  the  University  of  Melbourne.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
10s.  6d.  net. 


Geography  :  Structural  —  Physical  — 
Comparative. 

A  Text-book  for  Senior  Students.  By  J.  W.  Gregory,  D.Sc.,  P.R.S., 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Glasgow  University.  With  Series  of  specially 
constructed  Coloured  Maps  and  Sketch  Maps  and  Plans  in  Black  and  White. 
Large  8vo,  6s.  net. 

An  Elementary  Practical  Geography. 

Eor  Middle  Forms.  By  Frederick  Mort,  31. A.,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.G.S. 
A  four  years’  course  for  Secondary  Schools.  3Vith  3Iaps  and  Diagrams.  2s. 

( Just  issued.) 

A  First  Geography. 

By  C.  A.  E.  Rodgers,  M.A.,  P.R.G.S.,  Assistant  3Iaster.  Bradford  Grammar 
School ;  and  an  Examiner  in  Geography  to  the  College  of  Preceptors.  With 
Coloured  Pictures  and  Diagrams  on  every  page.  Small  4to,  cloth.  Is. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography. 

By  L.  W.  Lyde,  31. A.,  Professor  of  Economic  Geography  in  University 
College,  London. 

Contents.— Personality  of  Teacher  —  Specialist  Teaching  —  Human  Note  — 
Unity  of  the  Science  —  Scheme  of  Work  —  The  Outlook  Faculty  —  Outdoor 
Work— 3Iental  Pictures— Modelling— Mapping— Seasonal  Work,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Price  Is.  net.  ( Just  published.) 

Advanced  Course  of  German  Com¬ 
mercial  Correspondence. 

Compiled  by  Alfred  Oswald,  Ulasgow  Athemeum  Commercial  College, 
&c.  ;  Author  of  “  First  Course  of  German  .Commercial  Correspondence.” 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


Blacks  es  LONGER  FRENCH  TEXTS. 

FEOM  MODERN  AUTHORS. 

Printed  in  large  type.  Cloth  limp,  8d.  each.  With  brief  Notes  and  Questionnaire,  Memory  List  of  Useful  Phrases,  and  Vocabulary. 


F^val.—  Le  Docteur  Bousscau. 

Laboulaye.- Yvon  et  Finette. 

Deslys.  — Lc  Zouave  and  La  Montre  de  Gertrude. 

Moreau.— Contes  &  ma  Sceur  (Jeanne  d’Arc,  La  Souris 
Blanche,  Les  Petits  Souliers). 

Chateaubriand. — Les  Aventures  du  Dernier  Abenc^rage. 


Souvestre— Le  Chevrier  de  Lorraine. 

About— Le  Turco. 

About.  — Le  Roi  des  Montagnes. 

Dumas.  — Le  Bourreau  de  Charles  ler  (from  Vingt  Ans  Apres). 

Souvestre.  — Le  Serf. 

Feval. — Anne  des  lies. 


Jusfc  added  to  the  List:  Tbeuriet— L’Abbe  Daniel. 


Write  for  full  particulars  to  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 
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Ube  Educational  TEhnes. 


The  New  Year  comes  in  like  a  lion  and 

Schoolmasters  there  is,  alas  !  little  chance  that  we  shall 
Politics.  see  it  go  out  like  a  lamb.  We  are  in  the 

throes  of  a  general  election,  and  that  no 
ordinary  election,  a  question  of  ins  and  outs,  of  big-endians 
and  little-endians,  but  a  turning  point  in  our  national 
annals ;  and  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that,  to  the  New  Zea¬ 
lander  who  learns  his  English  history  in  what  was  once  the 
City  of  London  School,  1910  will  he  as  familiar  a  date  as 
1688  or  1832. 

This  time  it  is  the  politician  who  is  abroad  and  the 
schoolmaster  takes  a  hack  seat.  We  do  not  need  the  warn¬ 
ing  that  the  bishops  have  been  addressing  to  their  clergy 
not  to  let  party  politics  invade  the  sacred  neutrality  of  the 
pulpit ;  and  yet,  while  maintaining  the  strict  neutrality  that 
it  behoves  a  professional  journal  to  observe,  there  are  some 
considerations  sug-gested  by  the  occasion  which  we  may 
bring  before  our  readers  without  giving  offence  to  either 
party. 

Eirst  and  foremost,  we  would  urge  on  one  and  all  their 
duty  to  range  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other  and  play 
their  part  in  the  coming  contest.  The  schoolmaster  does 
not  cease  to  be  a  citizen,  nor  is  he  as  yet  a  Civil  servant  and 
so  debarred  by  the  rule  of  the  service  from  offering  him¬ 
self  as  a  candidate  or  appearing  on  the  hustings.  Among 
the  many  debts  that  the  profession  owes  to  Arnold  was  his 
outspoken  vindication  of  the  schoolmaster’s  claim  to  make 
known  his  opinions  on  political  matters.  Since  Arnold’s 
day  this  claim  has  been  generally  allowed,  though  Arnold’s 
great  example  has  not  been  followed  so  often  as  we  could 
have  wished.  Yet  one  Harrow  master  stood  for  Parliament 
while  still  a  master ;  another,  whose  Life  has  just  appeared, 
was  a  stalwart  correspondent  of  the  Times  on  the  Unionist 
side,  and  a  Winchester  master  was  twice  Mayor  of  the  city. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  semi-public  position 
which  a  schoolmaster  holds  demands  of  him  both  tact  and 
discretion  in  the  exercise  of  his  liberty  of  prophesying. 
Good  feeling  no  less  than  policy  will  prevent  him  at  the 
present  moment  from  dilating  in  a  history  lesson  on  the 


national  glories  of  Bright  and  Cobden,  or  from  denouncing 
the  Chairman  of  his  governors  as  a  socialist  and  landgrabber. 
A  Liberal  head  master  who  was  appointed  as  Bishop  to  a 
very  Conservative  diocese  was  asked  how  he  liked  the 
chang’e.  “  Very  much,”  he  replied  ;  my  clergy  are  capital 
fellows,  but  we  do  not  talk  politics.” 

Secondly,  it  is  still  possible,  as  Prof.  Sadler  showed  in  the 
Address  on  which  we  commented  in  November,  to  keep  edu¬ 
cation  outside  the  sphere  of  party  politics ;  to  demand  of 
either  side  that  it  shall  receive  proper  consideration  in  the 
forthcoming  session ;  and  to  press  for  educational  reforms 
on  which  the  profession,  however  much  they  may  differ  in 
politics,  are  virtually  agreed. 

The  November  meeting  at  the  Clothworkers’  Hall  showed 
conclusively  that  teachers  desire  a  Register,  and,  further, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  Registration  Council 
in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  1907  that  shall  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  whole  profession.  Yet,  so  far,  the  Government  or 
the  Board  of  Education — which,  as  Dr.  McClure  remarked, 
is  above  all  Governments — -or  (he  might  have  said)  the 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board,  has  shown  no  sign  of 
taking  action ;  and,  unless  teachers  are  insistent  and  per¬ 
sistent  in  their  demands,  they  will  assuredly  be  defeated  by 
the  Fabius  Cunctator  policy  of  the  Board.  We  all  know 
what  that  policy  is,  and  to  what  it  inevitably  tends.  It  is 
to  bring  all  schools,  secondary  as  well  as  primary,  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Board,  and  to  make  all  teachers  a 
branch  of  the  Civil  Service.  Private  schools  will  cease  to 
exist,  or  survive,  like  the  Trojan  mariners,  rari  nantes  in 
gurgite  vasto. 

Here  is  one  clear  issue  on  which  all  teachers  can  make 
common  cause.  There  are  others  no  less  clear,  though  the 
means  of  attaining  them  may  be  more  disputable.  Treasury 
grants  to  education  must  be  largely  increased  and  the 
inequalities  of  the  education  rate  thereby  rectified.  The 
school  age  must  be  raised,  and  the  pledge  given  by  Sir  John 
Gorst  so  long  ago  as  the  Berlin  Conference  be  fulfilled. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  the  obligatory  pursuance  of 
studies  after  the  school  age  is  past,  and  in  these  studies 
physical  and  manual  training  must  be  included. 

These  are  merely  samples  of  reforms  which  all  teachers 
can  unite  in  pressing.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
profession  of  neutrality  to  urge  the  claims  of  any  candidate, 
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however  distinguished  —  even  those  of  our  Chairman  of 
Council — but  we  may  enforce  the  appeal  made  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  by  the  National  Education  Association  and  beg  our 
readers,  each  in  his  own  constituency,  to  help  every  elector 
and  candidate  to  realize  the  true  patriotism  involved  in 
promoting  the  instruction  of  the  people  and  securing  a 
Parliament  guided  by  noble  ideals  and  sound  principles  of 
national  education. 

The  Royal  Charter  under  which  the  College  of  Preceptoi’s 
was  established  in  1849  declares  teaching  to  be  a  profession. 
Let  us  all  endeavour  ourselves  to  make  it  such  in  deed  as  in 
word. 


NOTES. 


There  was  some  tolerably  plain  speaking  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Training  College  Association  at  the  Caxton 
Hall  (December  17)  on  the  much  canvassed  subject  of  the 
Training  of  Teachers.  Miss  Luard,  the  Pifincipal  of  White- 
lands  College,  spoke  more  with  scorn  than  with  sorrow  of 
the  attainments,  or  rather  the  lack  of  attainment,  of  entrants 
in  English.  “  A  considerable  number  of  the  students  that 
are  admitted  every  year  cannot  write  anything  that  one  can 
call  English,  and  cannot  arrange  their  ideas  or  say  what 
they  mean  even  in  those  cases  when  they  ideally  mean  any¬ 
thing  in  particular.”  If  it  be  the  case  that  the  Universities, 
or  some  of  them,  fail  to  find  out  by  their  examinations 
“  whether  the  candidate  has  some  power  of  reading  with 
understanding,  of  thinking  with  clearness,  of  expressing 
herself  in  intelligible  and  decent  English,”  then  there  is 
room  to  suspect  that  something  is  wrong  somewhere.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  is  much  need  for  devising  more  effective 
materials  and  processes  of  teaching  composition.  Mr. 
George  Sharpies,  of  the  Lancashire  Education  Committee 
and  of  the  Board  of  Education  Consultative  Committee,  is 
reported  to  have  lent  the  weight  of  his  reputation  and 
experience  to  the  statement  that  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  allowed  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  were 
unfitted  for  the  task.  “We  have  now  coming  into  the 
schools  men  who  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  and  who  lack  the  essential  power  of  holding  a 
class  in  such  control  that  it  can  benefit  from  the  knowledge 
the  teachers  have  to  impart.”  He  suggested  means  of 
elimination  of  the  unfit,  but  apparently  neglected  to  show 
how  the  vacant  places  might  be  refilled  with  the  fit.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Wesley  Dennis  complained  strongly,  and  most 
properly,  that  there  should  be  discouragement  of  language 
study,  and  that  the  authorities  should  be  crushing  out 
French  after  German. 


Ix  his  Presidential  Address,  Mr.  D.  Salmon,  the  accom¬ 
plished  and  experienced  Principal  of  Swansea  College, 
scarcely  lowei’ed  the  tone  of  vigorous  reproach.  Alterations 
had  been  showered  upon  them  in  the  last  few  years,  and, 
though  he  would  not  say  that  none  of  them  were  necessary, 
or  even  that  none  of  them  were  improvements,  yet  he 
pleaded  that  in  future  no  important  change  should  be  made 
without  reference  to  a  consultative  committee  representing 


every  type  of  college.  He  instanced  as  ill-advised  changes — 
changes  that  would  not  have  passed  the  scrutin}1-  of  such  a 
committee — the  date  for  the  issue  of  the  regulations,  the 
form  of  the  preliminary  certificate  list,  and  the  medical 
examination  of  candidates.  But  Circular  709  was  better : 
it  pleased  everybody  except  such  people  as  thought  more  of 
saving  the  rates  than  of  saving  the  children. 

He  would  be  ashamed  to  show  an  enlightened  foreigner  some  of  our 
educational  statistics.  He  would  be  ashamed  to  let  such  a  foreigner 
know  that  in  this  “  land  of  old  and  just  renown  ”  seven  out  of  every  ten 
adult  elementary  teachers  were  untrained,  four  out  of  every  ten  were 
uncertificated,  and  more  than  eighteen  thousand  had  no  qualification 
whatever  beyond  the  inability  to  pass  even  the  meanest  recognized  ex¬ 
amination.  In  making  training  indispensable  for  head  teachers  and  in 
somewhat  reducing  the  size  of  classes  Mr.  Bunciman  had  probably  gone 
as  far  as  was  at  present  prudent,  but  no  patriot  ought  to  be  satisfied  till 
training  was  made  indispensable  for  both  assistant  and  head  teachers,  till 
the  size  of  classes  was  still  further  reduced,  and  till  the  manufacture  of 
“  supplementary  ”  teachers  was  discontinued  altogether. 

The  rates  must  indeed  be  considered.  But  Mr.  Salmon’s 
demands  are  too  reasonable  to  be  denied,  and  some  means  of 
alleviation  seem  urgently  necessary.  Meantime  the  Training 
College  officers  do  well  to  be  angry  and  to  speak  out  their 
complaints  in  no  uncertain  tones. 


But  now  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  goes  down  to  open  the  new 
Carnegie  Physics  Laboratory  at  University  College,  Dundee, 
and  confounds  us  with  a  paradox.  “  It  may  seem  a  strange 
thing  to  say,”  he  admitted,  “  but  I  think,”  he  adventured  to 
say,  “that,  for  educational  purposes,  a  bad  teacher  is  better 
than  a  good  one.”  Your  good  teacher  is  too  clear  ;  your  ad¬ 
mirable  text-book  leaves  no  difficulties  to  puzzle  over.  So 
the  student  does  not  reap  the  old  intellectual  training  of 
puzzlement.  No  doubt,  you  can  teach  the  student  too  much, 
in  a  sense  ;  but  is  it  the  “  good  ”  teacher  that  does  so  ?  And, 
if  the  bad  teacher  does  not  teach  too  much,  does  he  also 
avoid  teaching  the  wrong  thing  or  using  a  wrong  method  P 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Sir  Joseph  gave  a  sample  of  his  own 
experience  : 

I  am  very  much  struck  when  I  compare  the  acquirements  and  the 
performances  of  boys  who  come  up  from  the  great  public  schools  to 
Cambridge  with  those  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  At  the  beginning 
of  that  time  science  was  regarded  as  a  nuisance  in  public  schools,  and 
the  boy  who  took  that  subject  had  to  puzzle  out  its  difficulties  himself. 
Now  boys  are  taught  far  more  in  these  public  schools  ;  they  know  more 
facts,  so  to  speak,  than  they  ever  did  ;  yet  the  best  men  are  certainly  no 
better,  and  I  doubt  if  they  have  the  same  independence  and  the  same 
perseverance  as  those  brought  up  under  the  harder  system. 

In  like  manner  Sir  Joseph  praised,  yet  inveighed  against,  the 
completeness  and  magnificence  of  some  modern  laboratories. 
“  He  thought  technical  education  had  suffered  very  much, 
and  had  not  produced  results  that  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.”  And  why  ?  “  Because  many  of  those  responsible 

for  its  management  had  not  realized  that,  after  all,  the 
most  important  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  laboratory  was 
the  professor.”  “  He  thought  it  might  be  an  advantage  in 
many  cases  to  reduce  the  sum  expended  on  laboratories  and 
apply  it  in  providing  salaries  that  would  secure  first-class 
men.”  Sir  Joseph’s  meaning  is  not  doubtful,  but  there  are 
risks  in  paradoxical  expression.  We  shall  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  if  he  presently  be  quoted  as  an  eminent  authority 
for  the  reduction  of  expenditure  upon  laboratories.  His 
demand  for  adequate  salaries  for  first-class  men  is  not  so 
likel}\to  receive  prominence. 
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Writing  in  the  Standard  (December  6)  on  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  King’s  College  in  the  University  of  London,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Headlam  took  care  not  to  overlook  the  general  interest 
of  the  University.  He  concluded  thus  : 

Just  one  word  more.  We  have  spoken  of  the  inadequate  endowments 
of  King’s  College.  Only  those  acquainted  with  the  inner  workings 
know  the  strain  of  carrying  on  higher  education  in  London.  How 
wasteful  the  present  system  is  few  can  realize.  The  very  ablest  profes¬ 
sors  are  so  inadequately  paid  that  they  have  to  spend  their  leisure  time 
in  supplementing  their  salaries,  instead  of  carrying  on  research  for  the 
benefit  of  science  or  literature.  No  scheme  of  reorganization  will  ever 
place  University  education  in  a  sound  position  in  London  unless  endow¬ 
ments  are  provided  which  will  relieve  the  heavy  strain  under  which  so 
far  it  has  been  carried  on. 

These  words  should  be  printed  in  the  biggest  capitals  and 
placed  before  the  University  Commission  and  the  public. 
They  contain  the  most  essential  facts  of  the  situation  :  the 
deplorable  strain  and  waste  and  the  sole  means  of  remedy. 


The  National  Home-Reading  Union  requires  no  testi¬ 
monial,  but  its  precepts  and  practice  still  need  diffusion.  A 
month  back  some  two  or  three  hundred  head  and  assistant 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  in  Westminster  and  else¬ 
where  assembled  at  the  Westminster  Technical  Institute  to 
drink  tea  with  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  M.P.,  and,  under  the 
genial  presidency  of  Dr.  Gow,  to  hear  the  praises  of  the 
Union.  We  should  have  anticipated  that  all  elementary 
teachers  worth  their  salt  would  have  laid  emphasis  in  their 
daily  work  upon  the  value  of  a  habit  of  reading,  and  would 
have  bethought  themselves  of  connecting  their  pupils  with 
the  system  of  the  Union,  especially  after  school  days.  We 
are  accordingly  gratified  to  observe  that  two  of  the  teachers 
present — a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  appropriately — rose  to  the 
occasion.  Miss  Davies,  of  Tennyson  Street  L.C.C.  School, 
Battersea,  showed  how  the  circles  she  had  had  in  her  school  for 
more  than  a  dozen  yea.rs  were  worked,  and  how  very  easily 
many  apparent  obstacles  and  difficulties  could  be  overcome 
by  a  little  thoughtful  consideration.  And  Mr.  Biggs,  of  the 
Tennyson  Street  Evening  School,  demonstrated  how  admir¬ 
ably  evening  schools  lend  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
Union.  Both  teachers  dealt  with  the  question  in  an  emi¬ 
nently  practical  manner.  The  other  speakers,  with  greater 
names,  were  more  abstract  and  discursive ;  some  of  them 
spoke  well,  others  of  them  frightened  themselves  with  rather 
imaginary  dangers  or  hankered  after  counsels  of  impractic¬ 
able  perfection.  But  so  it  is  always.  The  Union  may  well 
congratulate  itself  on  the  appreciation  of  practical  teachers. 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  MONTH. 


Prop.  Findlay,  President,  and  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council,  of  the  Child  Study  Society,  have  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Times  : — 

The  Council  of  the  Child  Study  Society  have  for  some  time,  in  their 
efforts  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  child  life,  been  looking  for  aid  of  a 
scientific  character,  and  they  approached  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  F.R.S., 
who,  with  his  equipment  and  laboratory  at  University  College,  London, 
is  in  a  position  to  render  exceptional  service.  Prof.  Pearson  has  drafted 
a  schedule  for  studying  the  factors  influencing  the  social  life  of  the  child, 
which  he  desires  to  have  filled  in  by  heads  of  families  or  by  teachers 
intimate  with  families.  The  number  in  the  family  need  not  be  large, 
but  particulars  of  father,  mother,  and  at  least  two  children  are  required. 
It  is  more  important  that  the  schedule  should  be  filled  up  for  families 
“of  the  upper  middle  or  professional  classes.’’  The  schedules  are 
being  distributed  through  the  branch  secretaries  of  this  Society  in 


London  and  in  other  large  centres ;  but  we  fear  that  it  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  in  a  short  time  to  secure  the  number  requisite  to  make  the 
subsequent  investigation  by  Prof.  Pearson  worth  while.  We  therefore 
ask  your  indulgence  to  appeal  to  your  readers,  to  members  of  learned 
societies  (literary  or  scientific) ,  and  to  professional  men  and  women,  to 
assist  this  work  by  applying  for  a  copy  of  the  schedule  and  taking  the 
trouble  (perhaps  two  or  three  hours’  work)  to  fill  in  the  particulars. 
In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  now  taken  by  parents  in  the  more 
scientific  treatment  of  child  life,  we  trust  that  a  good  response  will  be 
forthcoming  to  our  appeal.  Parents  who  would  prefer  that  the  actual 
names  of  their  family  should  be  withheld  can  fill  up  a  copy  of  the 
schedule  on  that  understanding,  supplying  their  name  solely  to  the 
Secretary,  who  issues  the  copy  with  a  key  number.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Child  Study  Society,  90  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  London,  S.W. 


At  the  Annual  Public  Congress  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Education  League,  held  at  Liverpool,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : — 

That  this  Annual  Conference  of  the  Northern  Counties  Education 
League  deeply  regrets  that  the  present  Parliament  will  see  no  settlement 
of  the  Education  question  on  the  recognized  Liberal  principles  of  direct 
representative  control,  removal  of  tests,  and  abolition  of  statutory  privi¬ 
leges  for  sectarianism.  While  attributing  this  result  in  the  main  to  the 
exercise  of  the  veto  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Conference  cannot  but 
deplore  the  excessive  tendency  to  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  would  have  rendered  its  measures  far  from  satisfactory  even 
if  passed  in  the  form  in  which  they  reached  the  House  of  Lords  or  to 
which  the  Government  had  assented. 

That  the  work  of  the  State  in  public  education  should  be  limited  to 
moral  and  general  instruction.  At  the  same  time,  the  Conference  thinks 
that  facilities  should  be  given  on  equal  terms  for  special  instruction  in 
religion- — at  the  cost  of  those  applying  to  give  it,  by  teachers  who  are 
not  members  of  the  official  staff,  at  a  time  outside  the  official  school 
hours,  and  to  children  whose  parents  have  asked  in  writing  for  the 
privilege. 


Commenting  on  the  new  regulations  relating  to  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  issued  by  the  Army  Council,  the  United 
Service  Gazette  says  :  “  The  scale  of  grants  which  may  be  earned 
by  officers  who  qualify  as  First  Class  Interpreters  after  January  1, 
1910,  will  be  as  follows French,  £24;  German,  £50;  and 
Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Modern 
Greek,  Rumanian,  Portuguese,  Hungarian.  Bulgarian,  Czech,  and 
Serbo-Croatian,  £30  each.  The  highest  grant  (£80)  is  awarded  for 
Russian.  Officers  who  qualify  as  Second  Class  Interpreters 
under  the  same  conditions  after  January  1,  1910,  will  receive 
one-half  of  the  above  sums.  For  qualifying  as  a  First  Class 
Interpreter  in  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  or  Amharic  (Abys¬ 
sinian),  the  reward  will  be  £120,  and  as  a  Second  Class  Inter¬ 
preter,  £60.  For  a  First  Class  Interpetership  in  Cape  Dutch 
the  grant  is  to  be  £30,  and  £15  for  a  Second  Class  Interpreter- 
ship.  Special  regulations  are  laid  down  for  the  study  of 
Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Cantonese,  which  provide  for  a 
limited  number  of  officers  being  selected  for  a  year’s  course  of 
study  and  residence  in  Russia,  and  for  a  two  years’  course  of 
study  and  residence  in  China  and  Japan.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  two  countries,  the  selected  officers  will  receive,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  pay  of  their  rank,  a  consolidated  allowance  of 
£150  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  in  arrear,  while  in  the 
country.  They  will  also  receive  a  reward  of  £100  on  passing 
and  obtaining  ’75  of  the  total  marks  for  the  examination  held 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months’  residence  in  the  country,  and  a 
further  reward  of  £75  on  passing  and  obtaining  -75  of  the  total 
marks  in  the  final  examinations.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the 
new  regulations  are  of  a  liberal  character,  and  should  certainly 
conduce  to  the  encouragement  of  linguistic  studies  among 
officers  of  the  Army.” 


The  American  Consul  at  Chemnitz  reports  as  follows  to  his 
Government  concerning  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in 
German  schools  : — 

Throughout  Germany  the  systematic  training  of  the  youth  in  foreign 
languages  has  made  rapid  progress  during  recent  years.  The  effort  has 
been  especially  marked  in  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  centres. 
In  Chemnitz,  for  example,  it  is  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
young  man  entering  the  counting  room  of  a  factory,  of  a  bank,  or  of  a 
large  commercial  house,  should  be  familiar  with  one  or,  better,  two 
foreign  languages. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  such  instruction  in  the  higher  schools. 
Excellent  facilities  are  afforded  in  the  business  colleges.  Courses  are 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  mercantile  associations,  which  enable 
clerks  to  master  another  language  at  a  modicum  of  expense,  while  there 
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are  in  every  city  several  schools  and  institutes  devoted  exclusively  to 
linguistic  training,  and,  of  course,  numerous  private  instructors. 

In  Chemnitz  and  the  adjoining  territory  the  relations  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  with  foreign  lands  are  so  extensive  and  ro  predomi¬ 
nant  that  it  was  decided  in  1907  to  introduce  into  the  public  schools 
optional  classes,  in  French  and  English.  The  result  of  the  past  two 
years  shows  that  this  new  feature  met  a  genuine  demand.  In  the 
year  of  introduction  715  children  entered  the  classes,  in  the  second 
year  the  number  grew  to  1,084,  and  this  year  it  is  1,439.  Of  this  latter 
number,  913  are  studying  English  and  526  French. 

Thus  far  the  educational  authorities  make  no  provision  for  instruction 
in  any  modern  languages  except  French  and  English.  Instuction  in 
the  other  European  languages  is  secured  in  private  language  schools  or 
obtained  from  independent  teachers.  To  a  considerable  extent  this 
linguistic  instruction  is  imparted  by  native-born  French  and  English 
teachers,  although  much  of  the  class  work  is  conducted  by  G-erman 
masters,  who  have  excellent  grammatical  and  literary  command  of  the 
various  tongues.  The  policy  pursued  in  Chemnitz  finds  its  counterpart 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  it  constitutes  a  powerful  factor  in  the  rapid 
forward  movement  of  Germany  as  a  power  in  international  commerce. 


The  prizes  at  the  Birkbeck  College  were  distributed  by  the 
United  States  Ambassador  (Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid).  The  Ambas¬ 
sador  said  that  some  special  interest  in  the  College  was  naturally 
felt  by  an  American,  for  it  was  founded  in  1823,  earlier  than  the 
earliest  kindred  institution  in  America.  The  founder  of  this 
College  announced  his  intention  of  giving  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  the  arts  then  practised  and  the  various  branches  of 
science  and  useful  knowledge  “  to  the  highest  and  the  humblest 
alike.”  His  words  recalled  to  a  citizen  of  Hew  York  words 
uttered  immediately  after  the  Civil  War  in  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  “  I  would  found  an  institution  where  any  person  can 
find  instruction  in  any  subject.”  Those  words  were  uttered  by  a 
mechanic,  and  the  institution  that  he  founded  was  now  Cornell 
University,  with  four  millions  of  property  and  endowments, 
spacious  buildings,  and  4,500  students.  The  chief  object  of  edu¬ 
cation  was  not  so  much  to  teach  facts  as  to  make  character. 
The  education  most  needed  after  the  foundation  of  the  primary 
schools  was  that  which  would  best  fit  the  pupils  for  what  they 
had  to  do  in  life.  If  reading  made  a  full  man,  as  Bacon  said, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  too  much  reading  and  too  early 
specialization  might  make  a  narrow  man.  What  better  remedy 
could  be  found  than  an  education  that  devoted  all  the  time  an  in¬ 
dividual  pupil  could  spare  to  a  culture  that  broadened  the  mental 
horizon,  to  a  development  of  character  that  made  men  worthy  of 
their  country  and  able  to  carry  on  the  great  traditions  of  their 
race,  and  an  education  that  nevertheless  successfully  bound  up 
with  all  those  the  specialization  which  was  to  fit  people  for  life  ? 
It  was  because  that  College,  avowedly  founded  to  fit  students  for 
the  arts  they  were  to  practise,  had  grown  in  the  direction  of 
giving  also  as  much  general  and  liberal  culture  as  possible  that  it 
had  become  a  great  benefactor  to  the  community  it  served.  When 
young  men  and  women  spent  their  days  in  earning  a  living  and 
the  evenings  in  learning  that  which  ennobled  life,  who  should 
say  that  the  evening  classes  of  that  College  were  not  its  best 
work,  and  most  fruitful  in  results  ?  It  was  said  that  the  day  of 
opportunity  had  gone.  He  heard  it  said  fifty  years  ago,  yet  in 
those  fifty  years  the  world  had  seen  an  errand  boy  of  Pittsburg 
revolutionize  one  of  the  greatest  industries  and  make,  from  his 
own  honest  earnings,  the  most  princely  benefactions  to  education 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen  from  one  individual ;  another 
errand  boy  who  had  flooded  the  world  with  light,  abolished 
distances,  mountains,  and  seas,  and  enabled  man  to  whisper  over 
continents ;  and  two  young  men,  who  were  bicycle  dealers, 
conquer  the  air.  No  generation,  since  Britain  was  a  Roman 
province,  since  civilization  began,  had  ever  seen  so  many,  so 
varied,  such  brilliant  successes  as  had  been  seen  in  the  present 
generation,  and  the  cry  of  despair  came  from  cowards  or  traitors 
in  life’s  battle. 


At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Chairman  and  Governors  of  the 
Girls’  College  Association  (Nov.  24),  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  warmly  recommended  the  objects  of  the  proposed 
school  for  daughters  of  Nonconformists  at  Chislehurst.  A  great 
deal  of  attention  (he  said)  had  been  given  to  the  question  of 
secondary  as  well  as  of  elementary  education,  and  the  proposal 
to  make  special  provision  for  the  daughters  of  Nonconformists  was 
one  that  had  been  hitherto  curiously  overlooked.  He  had  been 
looking  over  the  Board  of  Education  list  of  schools  open  to  girls, 
and  found  there  was  none  that  fulfilled  the  conditions  proposed 
to  be  supplied  by  this  scheme.  The  private  school,  to  a  large 
extent,  had  died  out,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  Board  of 


Education  could  help  such  schools  as  were  proposed  in  this  new 
scheme  was  under  the  Charitable  Trust  Act  or  as  endowed 
schools,  and  that  was  only  by  seeing  that  such  money  as  was 
held  in  trust  was  devoted  to  the  specific  purpose.  And  they  could 
further  offer  the  benefit  of  their  Inspectors,  who  had  been  an 
advantage  to  many  schools,  but  they  had  no  control  over  such 
schools,  and  desired  none.  No  sort  of  religious  controversy 
would  arise  in  connexion  with  their  school,  and  no  religious 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  as  to  the  management  of  the 
school,  as  they  asked  for  no  outside  help.  Being  situated  near 
London,  which  sooner  or  later  was  bound  to  be  the  greatest 
educational  centre  of  the  Empire,  it  would  have  the  advantage 
of  tuition  in  connexion  with  the  reorganization  of  the  London 
University,  and  the  vast  extension  of  scientific  tuition  would 
enable  the  governors  to  draw  on  the  London  profession  outside 
its  own  staff  in  a  way  never  experienced  by  the  provinces. 
Although  the  school  might  appear  to  be  starting  with  a  small 
number  of  girls  (thirty),  it  would  have  at  its  command  masters 
and  mistresses  drawn  from  the  best  educational  system  in  the 
Empire. 


The  Oxford  University  Extension  Delegacy’s  Annual  Report 
states  that  the  year  ]ust  ended  has  been  the  busiest  in  the  history 
of  the  Delegacy.  Acting  under  the  authority  of  an  amended 
statute,  the  Delegacy  in  Michaelmas  Term  last  year  appointed  a 
committee  of  fourteen  persons,  seven  of  them  members  of  the 
Delegacy  and  seven  representatives  of  various  working-class 
organizations,  to  be  a  standing  committee  of  the  Delegacy  to 
deal  with  the  establishment  and  organization  of  tutorial  classes 
for  workpeople.  Classes  were  held  at  Rochdale,  Longton,  Ches¬ 
terfield,  Glossop,  Littleborough,  Oldham,  Swindon,  and  Wrex¬ 
ham.  The  students  attending  the  classes  were  almost  entirely 
manual  workers,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  school  teachers 
and  tradesmen.  Of  the  total  number  of  237,  59  per  cent,  were 
drawn  from  the  engineering,  textile,  and  building  trades.  In 
each  case  the  members  of  the  classes  pledged  themselves  to 
maintain  regular  attendance  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
Delegacy  in  this  connexion  acknowledge  the  generous  assistance 
given  by  New  College,  Magdalen,  Trinity,  Balliol,  Queen’s,  Uni¬ 
versity,  Merton,  Keble,  and  Exeter  Colleges,  and  the  offer  of 
All  Souls  College  to  contribute  £200  a  year  for  three  years 
towards  the  stipend  of  a  teacher,  to  be  known  as  the  All  Souls 
teacher.  The  Delegacy  is  convinced  that  the  establishment  of 
such  tutorial  classes  for  working  men  and  women  represents  a 
very  important  development  of  their  work. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Mohammedan  Anglo  -  Oriental  College 
(Aligarh)  Association  at  the  Caxton  Hall  an  address  on  “  The 
Educational  Policy  of  the  Indian  Moslems  ”  was  delivered  by  a 
former  principal  of  the  College,  Mr.  Theodore  Morison,  of  the 
India  Council.  Mr.  Morison  said  that  Aligarh  was  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  Mohammedan  conception  of  modern  education,  and  if 
the  Aligarh  experiment  failed  the  whole  policy  would  receive  a 
rude. shock,  and  a  generation  of  the  community  would  be  wasted 
in  uncertain  aims  and  distracted  counsels.  He  fully  recognized 
that  it  was  essential  that  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  the 
College  must  be,  and  must  be  known  to  be,  in  Mussulman  hands, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  years  to  come  the  assistance 
of  an  English  staff  would  be  required.  Aligarh  was  founded  on 
the  English  public-school  model,  and  had  divided  education  into 
instruction  and  the  training  of  character,  or  breeding.  In  this 
way  Aligarh  had  made  a  new  departure  in  Indian  education, 
which  had  been  copied  by  the  Central  Hindu  College  at  Benares. 
He  urged  that,  if  Aligarh  was  to  continue  to  lead  Moslem  public 
opinion,  its  policy  must  be  modified  to  suit  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions.  It  should  encourage  the  formation  of  Islamic  colleges  in 
every  province,  so  that  it  might  specialize  in  higher  education. 
Its  energies  ought  to  be  concentrated  on  developing  the  M.A. 
teaching.  When  it  had  thus  become  a  recognized  centre  for  the 
higher  teaching  of  Mussulmans  all  over  India,  it  would  be  in  a 
position  to  approach  Government  with  a  petition  for  a  charter 
making  it  the  Mohammedan  University  for  India. 


Dr.  H.  T.  Bovey,  Rector  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science 
and  Technology,  speaking  at  Sheffield  University,  said  that  the 
real  question  the  nation  had  to  ask  itself  at  present  was,  “  Is 
technical  education  a  necessity  in  these  times,  or  is  it  not  ?  ”  If 
it  was,  let  them  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  real  thing,  and  not 
a  sham,  however  cheap  it  might  be.  He  pointed  out,  too,  that  if 
the  manufacturers  were  to  profit  by  this  technical  education,  they 
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mast  be  willing  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  keep 
their  laboratories  and  their  equipment  np  to  date.  There  were, 
however,  two  ways  in  which  they  hoped  expenses  might  be 
diminished  without  lowering  efficiency  :  he  referred  to  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  concentration.  In  the  development  of  the  Imperial 
College  they  were  trying  both  these  methods — first  by  combining 
into  one  whole  hitherto  separated  institutions,  each  teaching 
scientific  work ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  scheme  under  which 
Sheffield  (and,  perhaps,  later,  other  institutions  and  Universities) 
would  undertake  to  provide  for  certain  departments  of  their 
work,  which,  of  course,  would  be  recognized  in  the  diplomas. 
They  looked  forward  with  much  confidence  to  the  result  of  such 
co-operation,  especially  if  it  was  real  co-operation,  in  which  the 
aim  of  the  well-being  of  the  students  would  keep  their  policy 
free  from  selfish  considerations. 


Continuing,  Dr.  Bovey  said  that  this  special  form  of  co¬ 
operation,  as  giving  the  student  a  wider  experience,  was  in  line 
with  all  schemes  of  interchange,  whether  by  professors,  or  by 
students  taking  post-graduate  courses  or  special  courses  in  their 
undergraduate  days.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  any 
scheme  of  interchange  required  extremely  careful  adjustment — 
such  as  they  were  trying  to  give  between  the  Imperial  College 
and  the  University  of  Sheffield — lest,  in  trying  to  gain  diffused 
experience,  they  failed  to  attain  solidarity.  They  were  thrown 
back  upon  the  problem  which  was  being  discussed  by  various 
head  masters  in  the  papers  just  now,  and  which  had  raged  round 
the  classical  stronghold — the  problem  of  whether  they  could  best 
produce  the  highest  type  of  mind  by  localizing,  as  it  were,  the 
education,  and  confining  it  to  one  subject,  or  giving  it  a  variety, 
from  which  each  mind  might  chance  to  pick  what  was  its  best 
food.  He  suggested  that  there  was  no  royal  road — such  as  the 
choice  of  any  single  subject — to  the  production  of  the  highest 
type  of  mind.  One  subject  might  be  better  than  another,  but  no 
subject  would  give  sufficient  means  for  the  full  equipment  of  a 
man,  any  more  than  food  would  produce  an  athlete  without 
digestion.  It  was  the  power  of  assimilation,  and  the  educator’s 
success  in  drawing  out  that  power,  which  was  the  chief  thing. 


A  return  (323)  has  been  issued  showing  the  number  and 
names  of  the  fee- charging  secondary  schools  receiving  the  higher 
grant  in  which  the  ordinary  percentage  (25  per  cent.)  of  free 
places  has  \>een  reduced  or  varied  on  grounds  deemed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  be  sufficient.  An  explanatory  note  states 
that  the  total  number  of  secondary  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
now  recognized  as  eligible  for  grant  under  the  Board’s  regula¬ 
tions  is  926.  Of  these  61  are  on  the  lower  scale  of  grant  (earning 
£2.  10s.  for  each  registered  pupil  between  twelve  and  eighteen 
years  of  age).  The  remaining  865  schools  are  on  the  higher 
scale  of  grant  (earning  £5  for  each  registered  pupil  between 
twelve  and  eighteen  years  of  age).  At  two  of  these  schools  no 
fees  are  charged ;  746  are  required  to  offer  25  per  cent,  of  free 
places ;  the  remaining  117,  in  which  a  lower  percentage  is 
required,  form  the  subject  of  the  return. 


The  Rev.  John  Bickley  Hughes,  for  twenty-six  years  (1847- 
1873)  Head  Master  of  Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton,  and  for  thirty- 
five  years  (1874-1909)  Yicar  of  Staverton,  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two.  He  was  Rural  Dean  of  Totnes  from  1881  to  1900. 
He  was  a  keen  student  of  architectural  and  archaeological 
subjects  and  an  energetic  sportsman. 


Mr.  G.  B.  Doughty,  M.  A.,  assistant  master  at  Dulwich  College 
for  forty-nine  years,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  was 
a  great  lover  of  music  and  for  many  years  sang  in  the  Handel 
Choir. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

( From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

“  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  advertisement !  ”  This 
Cambridge.  is  not  what  the  Senior  Proctor  said,  but  it  is  a 
fair  account  of  what  he  meant  by  his  letter  on 
the  subject  of  the  stag-hunting  case  which  was  taken  up  so 
vehemently  by  the  R.S.P.C.A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  hunting 
a  very  tame  stag  does  not  appeal  to  sportsmen,  though  it  may 
be  the  cult  of  a  riding  set  ;  still,  for  all  that,  the  affair  had  been 


thoroughly  dealt  with  by  the  Proctors,  and  further  proceedings 
before  the  magistrates  were,  as  it  turned  out,  absolutely  useless. 

The  financial  authorities  have  very  wisely  ordained  that  in 
future  a  definite  quota  of  their  available  funds  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  upkeep,  as  opposed  to  the  original  construction,  of  build¬ 
ings.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  the  unknown 
demands  of  the  tax  and  rate  collectors  have  to  be  met,  caretakers 
are  required,  and  renewals  are  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
necessary. 

Prom  time  to  time  Cambridge  gets  its  leading  men  painted. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley  is  the  latest  victim.  A  man  who  knows  his 
business  and  does  it,  he  is  a  good  sample  of  the  man  who  keeps 
the  Cambridge  machine  running  without  any  undue  splash  or 
fussiness.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Shipley’s  smiling  countenance  in¬ 
vites  perpetuation,  but  the  precedent  must  not  be  carried  too 
far — not,  at  any  rate,  till  some  of  our  great  ones  have  had  their 
hair  cut. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  about  certain  changes  in  the 
Modern  Language  Tripos :  the  debate  in  the  Senate  House  was 
enriched  by  one  remark  by  the  veteran  Prof.  Skeat,  who  observed 
that  there  was  one  language  which  was  quite  a  large  enough 
topic  for  a  Tripos — and  that  subject  was  English.  And  Prof. 
Skeat  is  a  person  who  has  given  up  “  thinking  ”  for  knowing. 

The  new  system  of  examinations  is  just  beginning  to  show 
itself  in  its  true  colours.  In  most  colleges  the  General  is  not 
taken  by  the  Poll-men ;  they  go  straight  from  Little-go  to  a 
Special.  The  men  may  roughly  be  divided  into  two  classes  ; 
those  with  a  scientific  turn  take  Physics  and  Engineering  or 
Chemistry,  while  the  men  without  such  tastes  go  in  for  History 
and  Law.  Military  candidates  will  take  Law  or  History  with 
the  new  examination  in  military  subjects.  Although  the  word 
“  Greek  ”  has  not  been  mentioned,  the  compulsory  study  of  that 
subject  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  been  eliminated.  The 
Little-go  can  now  be  passed  by  any  one  who  can,  with  a  crib,  get 
up  the  translation  of,  say,  one  book  of  Homer,  grammar  is  no 
longer  a  separate  paper,  and  unseen  translation  is  not  necessary 
in  Greek.  The  Cambridge  degree  is  now  accessible  to  any  boy 
who  has  passed  the  sixth  standard.  Further  than  this,  it  may 
be  suggested  that,  starting  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  Latin,  a 
person  of  average  intelligence  properly  taught  could  take  his 
Cambridge  degree  in  100  days’  work. 

The  report  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Board  informs  us  that 
twenty-two  men  who  have  resided  in  Cambridge  were  among  the 
number  of  the  seventy-three  who  were  selected  for  the  various 
appointments.  It  would  be  interesting  if  the  Board  would 
inform  the  public  where  the  successful  candidates  obtained  their 
training.  Some  of  the  statistics  appear  somewhat  misleading. 
For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  thirty-eighth  man  was  tenth 
Senior  Optime,  while  the  Senior  Wrangler  of  the  year  was  forty- 
second.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  an  examination  where  aggregate 
marks  score,  we  should  know  the  relative  importance  of  each 
subject  for  mark-gaining  purposes  ;  for  example,  would  a  Senior 
Classic  (if  there  was  one)  or  a  Senior  Wrangler,  with  no  strong 
second  subject,  be  able  to  hold  his  own  with  a  man  who  has  taken 
a  Third  Class  in  Classics  and  Science  P  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Indian  Civil  candidates  are  well  looked  after  and  thoroughly 
taught ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  continuous  work  necessary 
for  such  difficult  examinations  is  hard  to  get  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  University  life  at  Cambridge,  while  at  Oxford  it  is 
practically  impossible. 

Mention  of  Oxford  suggests  a  reference  to  the  football  match. 
The  Cambridge  side  was  outclassed ;  good  though  our  forwards 
were,  their  efforts  in  rushing  the  ball  through  the  scrum  were 
frustrated  by  the  brilliant  play  of  Gotley,  backed  up  by  a  three- 
quarter  line  which  gave  one  of  the  finest  displays  ever  seen  at 
Queen’s  Club. 

There  is  a  rumour  that  the  Colleges  will  meet  a  day  later  than 
usual  to  escape  the  turmoil  of  the  General  Election.  It  is  quite 
on  the  cards  that,  in  the  more  or  less  near  future  one,  if  not  both, 
the  political  parties  may  run  candidates  chosen  from  among  the 
junior  members  of  the  University. 

As  these  notes  are  being  penned,  the  Local  Examinations  are 
in  full  swing.  There  is  a  gradual  transference  of  candidates 
from  the  winter  to  the  summer  examinations  with  a  considerable 
aggregate  rise.  If  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  had  ever  had  any 
dealings  with  the  staff  in  Mill  Lane,  he  might  have  changed  his 
views  on  the  business  capacity  of  University  men,  and  he  might 
have  found  that  courtesy  and  tact  are  not  necessarily  dissociated 
from  the  vigour  and  capacity  required  by  a  vast  organization. 

There  are  rumours  of  a  municipal  golf  course  at  Cambridge. 
The  Town  Council  are  enterprising  and  energetic  ;  the  idea  may 
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materialize.  There  has  been  no  serious  outbreak  of  disease  this 
term,  but  for  all  that  the  Corporation  have  bidden  the  Water 
Company  to  put  their  house  in  order. 


Moderate  Churchmen.  At  Oxford,  much  is  already  being  done 
in  the  Evangelical  interest,  but  there  is  probably  room  there  also 
for  more  active  effort. 


The  incorporation  of  King’s  College  with  the 
London.  University  of  London  takes  effect  on  January  1. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senate,  a  new 
syllabus  in  Chemistry  to  apply  in  and  after  January,  1911,  was 
adopted.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  give  evidence  by  their 
answers  that  they  have  seen  experiments  illustrative  of  all  the 
subjects  included  in  the  syllabus,  and  that  they  have  them¬ 
selves  performed  a  variety  of  simple  qualitative  and  quantitative 
experiments.  The  questions  set  will  have  regard  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  subject  may  best  be  experimentally  taught 
in  schools. 

An  Appointment  Board  has  been  constituted  to  assist  graduates 
and  studeuts  of  the  University  in  obtaining  appointments,  and 
to  co-ordinate  and  supplement  the  work  done  by  the  schools  and 
institutions  of  the  University  with  this  object.  The  registration 
fee  has  been  fixed  at  5s.,  renewable  annually  so  long  as  the  name 
is  retained  on  the  Register.  Application  for  further  information 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  at  the  University. 


The  Vice-Chancellor  states  in  his  annual 
Liverpool.  report  :  “  The  experience  of  this  session  has 
confirmed  the  statement  made  in  my  last  report 
that  the  University  is  now  drawing  students  from  parts  of  the 
community  that  it  never  reached  before.  Much  is  due  to  fuller 
and  wider  knowledge.  It  takes  years  for  the  facts  to  spread  and 
to  be  grasped  as  practical  realities ;  but  parents  are  beginning 
to  learn  the  possibilities  that  are  offered  to  their  children.  Still 
more  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  teachers  in  our  elementary 
schools.  Many- of  them  are  members  of  our  body ;  others  are 
allied  to  us  by  sympathy  and  interest.  They  have  appealed  to 
the  affection  of  the  parent  and  the  ambition  of  the  child.  And 
their  influence  —  their  uplifting  and  inspiring  power  —  never 
greater  than  it  is  to-day,  has  brought  us  recruits  that  we  never 
should  have  had  without  their  aid.” 


Joint 

Matriculation 

Board. 


The  Joint  Matriculation  Board  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and 
Sheffield  reports  that  the  number  of  candidates 
taking  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  its 
ordinary  form  has  fallen  from  2,214  to  1,953,  while  the  number 
of  those  who  have  satisfied  the  examiners  has  risen  from  960  to 
1,067.  The  number  of  candidates  already  holding  Matriculation 
Certificates  who  present  themselves  for  Supplementary  Certifi¬ 
cates  in  a  limited  number  of  subjects  at  the  Higher  Standard 
has  risen  from  17  to  112.  Generally,  the  number  of  candidates 
presenting  subjects  at  the  Higher  Standard  has  risen,  but  in 
several  cases  these  candidates  were  ill  advised  to  take  the  Higher 
papers.  The  number  of  exemptions  granted  to  holders  of  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  other  bodies  has  risen  from  142  to  256. 

The  Board  lias  again  conducted  the  examinations  on  which 
recommendations  are  made  for  the  award  of  scholarships  by 
the  Education  Committees  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  the  North 
and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Salford,  Southport,  and  Blackpool,  and  also  in  behalf  of  certain 
educational  foundations  and  for  entrance  scholarships  in  some 
of  the  Universities,  and  has  conducted  other  examinations  for 
the  Education  Committees  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  Stockport. 


The  recent  decision  of  the  Bishops  that,  after 
Theological.  the  year  1917,  every  candidate  for  Ordination 
must  be  a  graduate  in  Arts  of  some  University, 
will  lead  (says  the  Church  (Gazette)  to  some  reorganization  of  our 
Theological  Colleges.  The  Council  of  St.  John’s  College,  High¬ 
bury,  have  already  led  the  way  by  securing  a  hostel  in  connexion 
with  the  University  of  Durham.  The  opening  took  place  on 
October  12,  and  we  gather  that  the  enterprise  has  had  the 
cordial  support  of  the  University  authorities.  Moderate  Church¬ 
men  will  have  to  be  alive  also  to  their  interests  in  the  other 
Universities.  At  Cambridge  a  House  of  Study,  named  “  St. 
Anselm’s  House,”  has  just  been  opened,  and,  one  of  the  Cowley 
Fathers,  the  Rev.  P.  N.  Waggett,  placed  in  charge  of  it.  The 
general  tone  at  Cambridge  has,  until  now,  been  more  or  less 
favourable  to  Evangelical  Churchmanship.  The  advent  of  the 
new  influence  will  require  a  corresponding  effort  on  the  part  of 


Sir  William  MacGregor,  the  Governor,  dedi- 
Queensland.  cated  Government  House  Buildings  as  the  home 
of  the  Queensland  University  (December  11).  It 
was  announced  that  £50,000  had  been  set  aside  for  initial  expen¬ 
diture  and  £10,000  annually  for  working  expenses,  and  that  there 
would  be  sixty  foundation  scholarships. 
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Birmingham  University. — Walter  Myers  Travelling  Scholarship  : 
John  Dale. 

Cambridge  University. — Members’  Prize  for  Latin  Essay  :  Joseph 
Brennan,  Scholar  of  Christ’s,  and  Cyril  M.  Picciotto,  Scholar  of  Trinity, 
equal. — Cams  Greek  Testament  Prizes  :  Bachelors’  Prize,  G.  A.  Chase, 
B.A.,  Queens’,  and  F.  F.  Gledstone,  B.A.,  St.  John’s,  equal;  Under¬ 
graduates’  Prize,  W.  J.  Lyon,  B.A.,  Emmanuel;  proxime  accessit  P. 
Gardner  Smith,  B.A.,  Jesus. — Walsingham  Medals  (Biology  and 
Geology) :  L.  J.  Wills,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s;  H.  H.  Thomas,  B.A., 
Downing. — Crosse  Scholarship  :  Percival  Gardner- Smith,  B.A.,  Jesus. 
— Maitland  Prize  :  L.  Alston,  M.A.,  Christ’s. — Jeremie  Septuagint 
Prizes:  (1)  not  awarded;  (2)  F.  S.  Marsh,  B.A.,  Selwyn. — Whewell 
Scholarships  (International  Law):  (1)  not  awarded;  (2)  W.  G.  Con¬ 
stable,  B.A.,  St.  John’s.  Re-elected,  D.  W.  Ward,  B.A.,  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s. — George  Williams  Prize:  C.  E.  Tomkinson,  B.A.,  Sidney 
Sussex. — Members’  Prize,  English  Essay  :  A.  K.  Gray,  Jesus  ;  proxime 
accessit  G.  H.  L.  Mallory,  B.A.,  Magdalene  ;  honourably  mentioned, 
Alexander  Ramsay,  B.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius. — Clerk  Maxwell  Scholar¬ 
ship  :  E.  M.  Wellisch,  Emmanuel. 

Christ's. — Scholarships  :  S.  M.  Wadham,  Merchant  Taylors  School, 
London,  £80  for  Natural  Science ;  G.  L.  L.  Carter,  Latymer  Upper 
School,  Hammersmith,  £60  for  Mathematics  ;  R.  H.  Wagner,  Harrow 
School,  £60  for  Natural  Science;  H.  Weisberg,  Central  Foundation 
School,  £40  for  Mathematics  ;  H.  E.  Smith,  Oundle  School,  £40  for 
Classics  ;  E.  X.  Kapp,  Owen’s  School,  Islington,  and  abroad,  £40  for 
Modem  Languages. — Exhibitions  :  L.  W.  Berrow,  St.  Olave’s  Grammar 
School,  £30  for  Mathematics ;  A.  H.  Dodd,  Camberwell  Grammar 
School,  £30  for  Natural  Science. — Fellowship  :  Francis  H.  A.  Marshall, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.  Edin. 

Clare. — Open  Scholarships  :  £60,  for  Classics,  L.  B.  Sloan,  Charter- 
house  ;  for  Mathematics,  I.  Abrahamson,  University  College,  London ; 
£50,  for  Mathematics,  W.  L.  Scott,  St.  Paul’s;  for  Natural  Science, 
H.  B.  Bullen,  St.  Paul’s,  and  S.  Wilkinson,  Bradford  ;  £40,  for  Classics, 
H.  M.  Ferguson,  Charterhouse,  and  T.  G.  Lloyd,  Rossall ;  for  Mathe¬ 
matics,  A.  II.  Parry,  Mill  Hill ;  for  Natural  Science,  A.  Whatham, 
University  College,  Aberystwyth.  —  Exhibitions  of  £30,  for  Natural 
Science,  C.  Buttanshaw,  Oundle ;  for  History,  W.  L.  Alexander, 
Uppingham. — Archdeacon  Johnson’s  Exhibition  :  W.  L.  Alexander. 

Emmanuel. — Senior  Fellowship:  C.  E.  Raven,  B.A.,  Dean  of  the 
College,  formerly  Scholar  of  Gonville  and  Caius. — Scholarships  :  L.  W. 
Jones,  University  College  of  N.  Wales,  Bangor,  £80  for  Natural  Science  ; 
E.  D.  Marris,  Bromsgrove  School,  £60  for  Mathematics;  J.  E.  Scott, 
Clifton  College,  £60  for  Classics  ;  W.  H.  Milburn,  Duke’s  School,  Alnwick, 
£60  for  Natural  Science ;  D.  H.  Cowie,  King’s  School,  Canterbury,  £40  for 
Mathematics  ;  C.  E.  Wurtzburg,  Aldenham  School,  and  H.  G.  Dorrell, 
Charterhouse,  £40  for  Classics  ;  E.  D.  Tongue,  Taunton  School,  £40  for 
History.  Exhibitions  :  T.  M.  James,  Clifton  College,  £30  for  Mathe¬ 
matics  ;  S.  R.  Prall,  Tonbridge  School,  £30  for  Natural  Science  ;  H.  H.  G. 
Bennett,  Latymer  Upper  School,  Hammersmith,  £30  for  History. 

Gonville  and  Caius. — Scholarships :  E.  W.  Perry,  St.  Paul’s  School, 
£80  for  Classics;  R.  T.  M.  Haines,  Clifton  College,  £80  for  Natural 
Science  ;  T.  Renton,  Latymer  Upper  School,  Hammersmith,  £80  for 
History;  G.  McKerrow,  Clifton  College,  Salomons  Scholarship  of  £70 
for  Engineering  ;  G.  D.  Barron,  Berkhamsted  School,  and  C.  K.  James, 
Cheltenham  College,  £60  for  Mathematics  ;  S.  A.  C.  Green,  Dulwich 
College,  £60  for  Classics  ;  H.  Lang,  Christ’s  Hospital  School,  £40  for 
Mathematics  ;  H.  H.  Gardiner,  Haileybury  College,  and  E.  P.  Smith, 
Tonbridge  School,  £40  for  Classics  ;  D.  H.  Gotch,  Oundle  School,  £40 
for  Natural  Science ;  B.  M.  Pickering,  Merchant  Taylors  School, 

;  London,  £40  for  Hebrew.  Exhibitions:  D.  A.  Saunder,  Marlborough 
College,  £30  for  Mathematics  ;  T.  S.  H.  Schafer,  Edinburgh  Academy, 
and  P.  D.  Sturge,  Clifton  College,  £:<0  for  Natural  Science ;  H.  V. 
Berry,  City  of  London  School,  £30  for  Modern  Languages. 

King's. — Foundation  Scholarships  :  P.  C.  B.  Blair,  Fettes  College, 
and  E.  L.  Finlay,  Eton  College,  £80  for  Classics;  E.  Forrester-Paton, 
the  Leys  School,  for  Natural  Science  (honorary) ;  W.  R.  O.  Moulton,  the 
Leys  School,  and  G.  C.  T.  Giles,  Eton  College,  £10  for  Classics. — Minor 
Scholarships  :  J.  C.  Waller,  Charterhouse,  £60  for  Natural  Science  : 
E.  O.  Lee,  Malvern  College,  and  R.  C.  Hollond,  Eton  College,  £60  for 
Classics.  —  Exhibitions :  E.  D.  Morgan,  Dulwich  College,  £40  for 
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Natural  Science;  C.  Walmsley,  Manchester  Grammar  School,  £40  for 
Mathematics  ;  S.  Riddiough,  Bradford  Grammar  School,  £40  for  Natural 
Science  ;  W.  J.  Oatfield,  Hereford  School,  Fielder  Exhibition  for 
Greek. 

Jesus. — Scholarships:  C.  E.  Jones,  Latymer  Upper  School,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  £80  for  Mathematics  ;  F.  Hardwick,  Nottingham  High  School, 
£60  for  Classics;  W.  R.  Taylor,  St.  Edmunds  School,  Canterbury,  £60 
for  Classics  (Rustat)  ;  H.  V.  Parker,  Camberwell  Grammar  School,  £40 
for  Natural  Science;  0.  V.  Guy,  Marlborough  College,  £40  for  Classics 
(Rustat)  ;  J.  D.  Maitland,  Mill  Hill  School,  £40  for  History. — Exhibi¬ 
tions  :  H.  B.  Salmon,  Haileybury  College,  £30  for  Classics  (Rustat)  ; 
J.  C.  Holmes,  Cheltenham  College,  £30  for  Natural  Science  (Rustat). 

Non- Collegiate. — Clothworkers’  Company’s  Exhibitions  (£30  for  three 
years)  :  H.  Bedford  and  T.  Smith. — Censor’s  Exhibitions  (£15  for 
current  year)  :  G.  F.  Glaister  and  J.  Weaver.  C.  W.  Janvrin  has  been 
appointed  Librarian  for  the  current  year  at  a  stipend  of  £15. 

Pembroke. — Scholarships:  O.  H.  Brown,  Peter  Symonds’  School,  Win¬ 
chester,  £80  for  Mathematics  ;  G.  C.  F.  Mead,  Aldenham  School,  £s() 
for  Classics  ;  M.  S.  Pound,  Highgate  School,  £60  for  Mathematics  ; 

A.  A.  Piggot,  Charterhouse,  H.  Grose  Hodge,  Marlborough  College, 
and  C.  S.  W.  Horsefield,  Monkton  Combe  School,  £60  for  Classics  ; 
A.  F.  R.  Evans,  Ipswich  Grammar  School,  £40  for  Natural  Science  ; 

.  K.  H  M.  Sutton,  Rugby  School,  £40  for  Classics  ;  R.  E.  Pollock, 
|  Harrow  School,  £40  for  Mathematics  ;  A.  P.  Richard's,  St.  Edmund’s 
I  School,  Canterbury,  £40  for  Classics.  Exhibitions :  R.  D.  Tonge, 
Fettes  College,  £30  for  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics  ;  W.  T.  L. 
Becker,  Harrow  School,  £30  for  Natural  Science  ;  P.  G.  Coombs,  Oundle 
School,  and  J.  R.  B.  Roberts,  Charterhouse,  £30  for  Classics ;  A.  E.  D. 
Bliss,  Rugby  School,  for  Classics  (honorary)  ;  R.  if.  Hasluck,  Marl¬ 
borough  College,  £20  for  Classics. 

Peterhouse. — Scholarships  :  C.  W.  Gilham,  East  London  College,  £80 
for  Mathematics ;  C.  O.  St.  J.  Sanderson,  Bedford  Grammar  School, 
£60  for  Classics  ;  P.  C.  Vellacott,  Marlborough  College,  £50  for  History ; 
A.  T.  M.  Murfet,  Lancaster  Grammar  School,  £40  for  Classics. — Ex¬ 
hibition  :  C.  B.  Maynard,  Central  Foundation  School,  London,  £30  for 
Mathematics. 

Sidney  Sussex. — Scholarships  of  £60  :  E.  G.  Barter,  Dulwich  College,  for 
Natural  Science  ;  M.  Daniels,  Central  Foundation  School,  London,  for 
1  Mathematics  ;  B.  Lockspieser,  Hackney  Downs  Secondary  School,  for 

R  Natural  Sciences  ;  A.  Mitchison,  St.  Dunstan’s,  for  Classics  ;  and  S.  A. 

Pakeman,  Bristol  Grammar  School,  for  History. — Scholarships  of  £40  : 
C.  J.  Hamilton,  Blundell’s  School,  for  Mathematics ;  C.  A.  Richardson, 
Mill  Hill  School,  for  Mathematics  ;  D.  G.  Rouquette,  Eastbourne  Col¬ 
lege,  for  Classics. — Exhibitions  of  £30  :  G.  K.  McArthur,  Norwich 
Municipal  School,  for  Natural  Science  ;  C.  F.  Smith,  Wellington  County 
School,  for  History  ;  W.  N.  H.  Tarrant,  Taunton  School,  for  Classics  ; 
and  T.  P.  Watson,  Malvern  College,  for  Classics. 

St.  John's. — Scholarships  :  E.  H.  D.  Whitfield,  King’s  School,  Chester, 
and  B.  W.  Gilbert,  Nottingham  High  School,  £80  for  Mathematics  :  T. 
Trought,  King  Edward’s  High  School,  Birmingham,  £80  for  Natural 
Science  ;  H.  Herzl,  Clifton  College,  £80  for  Modern  Languages  ;  F.  M. 
Morris,  Victoria  University,  Manchester,  and  H.  Jeffreys,  Armstrong 
College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  £60  for  Mathematics  ;  G.  N.  L.  Hall. 
Bedford  Grammar  School,  £60  for  Classics  ;  P.  Quass,  University  College 
School,  and  C.  E.  Roberts,  Northampton  and  County  School,  £60  for 
Natural  Science;  E.  H.  F.  Blumhardt,  Malvern  College,  £60  for 
History  ;  T.  T.  Scott,  Wolverhampton  Grammar  School,  and  B.  R. 
Whitehouse,  King  Edward’s  High  School,  Birmingham,  £40  for  Classics  ; 
G.  R.  Edwards,  St.  Paul’s  School,  £40  for  Natural  Science  ;  J.  K. 
Dunlop,  Mill  Hill  School,  £40  for  History.  Exhibitions  :  A.  K.  Fison, 
Aldenham  School,  £30  for  Mathematics  ;  B.  L.  Chadwick,  Shrewsbury 
School,  and  J.  S.  Stephens,  Leighton  Park  School,  Reading,  £30  for 
Classics ;  E.  A.  Kaye,  Longton  High  School,  £30  for  Natural  Science  ; 

E.  J.  L.  Grear,  Mill  Hill  School,  aud  J.  F.  Harris,  Denstone  College, 
£30  for  History  ;  G.  W.  Bain,  Marlborough  College,  £30  for  Modern 
Languages. 

Trinity. — Entrance  Scholarships :  H.  D.  Bentliff,  Dulwich,  for  Natural 
Sciences  ;  C.  L.  Bullock,  Rugby,  J.  Burnaby,  Haileybury,  W.  G.  D. 
Butcher.  Eton,  and  G.  K.  M.  Butler,  Harrow,  for  Classics  ;  H.  Glauert, 
King  Edward’s.  Sheffield,  for  Mathematics  ;  G.  W.  V.  Hopley,  Harrow, 
and  K.  W.  M.  Pickthorn,  Aldenham,  for  History  ;  D.  H.  Pinsent,  Marl- 

■  borough,  for  Mathematics;  E.  B.  Shanks,  Merchant  Taylors,  for 
History;  A.  Shaw,  Northampton  County  School,  and  G.  P.  Thomson, 

I  Perse,  for  Natural  Sciences  ;  R.  D.  Whitehorn,  St.  Paul’s,  for  Classics. 
H  Exhibitions  :  N.  K.  Adams,  Winchester,  for  Natural  Sciences  ;  J.  B. 

!  Andras,  St.  Paul’s,  for  Mathematics;  E.  H.  Carr,  Merchant  Taylors, 
for  Classics;  M.  C.  Day,  Marlborough,  for  Mathematics;  A.  J.  Dor- 

■  ward,  Edinburgh  University,  for  Moral  Sciences  ;  H.  W.  Leatham, 
Charterhouse,  for  Natural  Sciences ;  E.  W.  Philip,  Birkenhead,  for 
Classics ;  J.  Proudman,  Widnes,  for  Mechanical  Sciences  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  ;  R.  Smith,  St.  Andrews  University,  for  Moral  Sciences  ; 

I  C.  E.  Wiun,  Oundle,  for  Mathematics  ;  J.  W.  Wootton,  Nottingham 
High  School,  for  History ;  and  P.  Worthington,  Harrow,  for  Natural 
I  Sciences. 
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for  Mathematics,  £40,  R.  B.  Hudson,  Pannal  Ash,  Harrogate  ;  for 
History,  £30,  F.  W.  Buckler,  Wyggeston  ;  for  Natural  Science,  £50, 
T.  Williams,  Aberystwyth  ;  £30,  C.  H.  S.  Kipping,  Nottingham  High 
School. 

Canterbury,  King’s  School.— Junior  King’s  Scholarships  :  R.  S.  F. 
Cooper  (Bath  College),  R.  F.  Mason  (for  Mathematics),  H.  G.  Kain, 
both  of  King’s  School. — Probationer  King’s  Scholarships  :  W.  J.  Potts 
(Miss  Ingram,  St.  Leonards),  G.  H.  Crosse  (Faversham  Grammar  School), 
T.  R.  Juckes  (Mr.  Dougla.s,  Godalming),  J.  G.  L.  Poulter  (Mr.  Heslop, 
Bexhill),  E.  F.  Hyde,  King’s  School. — Entrance  Scholarships  :  L.  W. 
Goldsmith  (Mr.  Pearce,  Sidcup),  W.  J.  Potts  (Miss  Ingram,  St.  Leonards), 
G.  B.  Pratt  (for  Mathematics,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Eastbourne),  R.  S.  F. 
Cooper  (Bath  College),  R.  V.  G.  Tasker  (Temple  Grove,  Eastbourne), 

A.  B.  Cowley  (Mr.  Healey,  Malvern),  A.  N.  Venning  (Bath  College), 
E.  F.  Hyde,  King’s  School. — House  Scholarships  :  R.  A.  Rossborough 
(Miss  Watson  Willis,  Eastbourne),  J.  G.  L.  Poulter  (Mr.  Heslop,  Bex¬ 
hill),  P.  L.  Frampton  (Mr.  Knowles,  Southwold),  and  A.  H.  Shalsweli 
(Mr.  Watkins,  Caterliam). 

Haileybury. — Senior  Scholarships  for  boys  in  the  School  under  16  : 
C.  J.  Richards,  A.  D.  Burnett  Brown,  C.  H.  Hunt,  E.  J.  Good- 
hart  ;  J.  C.  Bourne  and  J.  M.  Round,  equal. — Junior  Scholarships 
for  all  boys  under  14  :  C.  N.  Crawford  (the  Rev.  E.  Rudd,  Souldern 
Rectory,  Banbury),  M.  N.  P.  S.  Coghill  (the  Rev.  E.  Earle,  Bilton 
Grange,  Rugby),  P.  J.  Ram  (Mr.  C.  H.  Gore,  Hymers  College,  Hull), 

E.  J.  Cooper  (Mr.  W.  R.  Morton  Clarke,  Blatchington  Place,  Seaford, 
Sussex),  D.  K.  Leclercq  (Mr.  G.  Davison  Brown,  Cottesmore  School, 
Brighton),  E.  A.  Meek  (the  Rev.  H.  C.  L.  Tindall,  Hurst  Court,  Ore, 
Sussex),  H.  J.  H.  Hendley  (Mr.  R.  S.  Lea,  Higham-on-the-Hill, 
Nuneaton),  H.  E.  Bussell  (Mr.  A.  Harvey  Trollope,  Tyttenhanger  Lodge, 
St.  Albans),  R.  B.  M.  Jenkins  (Messrs.  S.  A.  Phillips  and  C.  J.  B. 
Webb,  Branksome  Park,  Bournemouth),  G.  F.  Radcliffe  (the  Rev. 

F.  J.  Hall,  Northaw  Place,  Potter’s  Bar). 

Highgate. —Foundation  Scholarships:  C.  A.  Bedells,  H.  R.  Barfield, 

G.  N.  Ling,  A.  H.  Boney  (Highgate  School),  and  C.  Cartwright 
(Merchant  Taylors  School). — Gladstone  and  House  Scholarship  :  H.  N. 
Packard  (Mr.  B.  C.  Pearce,  Durston  House,  Ealing). — Entrance  House 
Scholarships:  T.  G.  Lindley  (Mr.  C.  Mallam,  Heathfield,  Keston)  and 
R.  H.  Tipper  (Mr.  E.  Montauban,  The  Hall,  Hampstead). 

London  :  Law  Society. — Travers-Smith  Scholarship  :  Cyril  F.  Ent- 
wistle,  LL.B.,  Bolton. 

London  University. — Jessel  Studentship  (Research  in  Mathematics)  : 
E.  N.  da  C.  Andrade,  B.Sc.,  University  College. 

University  College. — Hester  Rothschild  Prize  (Hebrew  and  Aramaic)  : 

B.  L.  Liebermann.- — L.  M.  Rothschild  Prize  (French  Language  and 
Literature)  :  Claude  Gilli ;  proxime  accessit  P.  V.  Thomas. — Slade  Prize 
of  £25  for  Figure  Composition  :  M.  G.  Lightfoot. 

London  ( Royal  Free  Hospital)  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. — Mabel  Webb 
Research  Scholarship  :  Miss  Louisa  Hamilton,  M.D. — St.  Dunstan’s 
Entrance  Exhibition  (£60  a  year  for  3,  to  5,  years) :  Miss  Norah  Hamill, 
St.  Paul’s  Girls’  School. — School  Scholarship  (£30)  :  Miss  Lyndall  Rice, 
High  School,  Brisbane. 

Manchester  University. — Vulcan  Fellowship  (Advanced  Study  and 
Research  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering)  :  G.  Cook,  M.Sc. — 
Platt  Biological  Scholarship :  J.  Ramsbottom,  B.A.  —  Junior  Platt 
Physiological  Exhibition  :  A.  Graham  Bryce. — Dalton  Chemical  Scholar¬ 
ship  :  Mary  E.  Dobson,  B.Sc. —Dalton  Natural  History  Prize:  Kate 
Duffy,  B.Sc.,  and  H.  S.  Holden,  B.Sc.  equal. — Bles  Hebrew  Prize  : 

C.  H.  Davies. — Bishop  Lee  Greek  Testament  Prizes  :  Senior,  D.  E. 
Auty,  B.A.  ;  junior,  J.  H.  Clarke. — Shuttleworth  Scholarship  :  G.  A 
Evans,  B.A.,  and  J.  E.  Rowbotham,  B.A.,  B.Com.  equal ;  proxime  accessit. 
James  Stevenson,  M.A. — Leech  Fellowship  :  A.  E.  Woodall,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 
— Gilchrist  Modern  Language  Studentship  :  Miss  Minnie  J.  Bell. 

Marlborough. — Foundation  Scholarships:  G.  Chilton  (Mr.  Mullins, 
Upper  Deal),  R.  H.  Vawdrey  (Mr.  Lloyd,  Winchfield),  J.  W.  F.  Rowe 
(Rev.  E.  E.  Miller,  Woburn  Sands),  J.  H.  Addenbrooke  (Mr.  Fernie, 
Yarlet  Hall,  Stafford),  E.  B.  Kerr  (Mr.  Trollope,  St.  Albans),  H.  C. 
McNeil-Smith  (Mr.  Nicolls,  Stevenage),  T.  A.  H.  Baynes,  (Mr.  Evans, 
Newbury),  B.  W.  Batchelor  (Mr.  Duckworth,  Weston-super-Mare), 
R.  J.  T.  Wingfield  (Mr.  Easterfield,  Monkton  Combe),  T.  W.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  (Mr.  Johns,  Winchester),  H.  H.  Sturt  (Rev.  W.  R.  Phillips, 
Lowestoft),  E.  L.  Formby  (Mr.  Lee,  Forest  Row),  S.  Bell  (Mr.  Dunbar, 
Clifton),  W.  Bateman  (Rev.  J.  W.  Chippett,  Matlock),  and  N.  C.  F. 
Nixon  (Mr.  Pearce,  Ripley).  Honourably  mentioned  :  P.  H.  Stott  (Mr. 
Thomas,  Sedbergh),  and  E.  W.  Goldsmith  (Mr.  Stokoe,  Ben  Rhydding, 
Yorkshire) . 

Oxford  University. — John  Locke  Scholarship  in  Mental  Philosophy  : 
R.  Petrie,  B.A.,  Jenkyns  Exhibitioner  (formerly  Shynner  Scholar)  of 
Balliol,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  in  Manchester  University. — 
Derby  Scholarship  :  L.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  New 
College. — Ireland  Scholarship  :  Eric  A.  Barber,  Scholar  of  New  College. 
— Craven  Scholarships:  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  Scholar  of  Balliol;  Edgar 
Lobel,  Scholar  of  Balliol;  and  John  D.  Denniston,  Scholar  of  New 


Trinity  Hall. — Scholarships  :  for  Classics,  £50,  P.  H.  Halden,  West¬ 
minster,  and  S.  W.  H.  Welsby,  Malvern  ;  £30,  C.  R.  Langham,  Rugby  ; 
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College  ;  proxime  accessit  Alexander  P.  Water  field.  Distinguished  in 
the  examination  :  Roderic  M'Kenzie,  Scholar  of  Trinity  ;  Druce  R. 
Brandt,  Exhibitioner  of  Balliol ;  It.  S.  A.  Palmer,  Scholar  of  University. 

Balliol. — Warner  Exhibition  and  an  Honorary  Scholarship  in  Classics  : 
T.  J.  Carnegie  Brown,  Commoner  of  Balliol,  formerly  of  Cheltenham 
College. — Scholarships  in  Classics :  D.  H.  Hartog,  Dulwich  College  ; 
F.  Whittle,  St.  Paul’s  School  Exhibitioner  of  Balliol  College  ;  E.  F.  W. 
Besly,  Winchester  College,  Williams  Exhibitioner  of  Balliol. — Domus 
Exhibitions  in  Classics:  C.  E.  S.  Dodd,  Harrow  School ;  S.  H.  Hewett, 
Downside  School,  Bath  ;  R.  H.  Thornton,  Marlborough  College. — 
Williams  Exhibition  in  Classics :  A.  Balmforth,  Manchester  Grammar 
School.— Scholarship  in  Mathematics  :  A.  B.  Mayne,  Llandovery  College. 
—  Williams  Exhibition  in  Mathematics  :  Herbert  Steni,  Christ’s 
Hospital. — Brackenbury  Scholarships  in  Modem  History:  G.  C.  H. 
Borley,  University  College,  Reading,  and  V.  H.  Galbraith,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Manchester. — Brackenbury  Exhibition  in  Modern  History  : 
H.  L.  Watson,  Harrow  School,  Williams  Exhibitioner  of  Balliol. — 
Williams  Exhibition  in  Modern  History  :  E.  T.  H.  Grove,  Eton  College. 
— Brackenbury  Scholarship  in  Natural  Science  :  C.  W.  B.  Jeppe,  Marl¬ 
borough  College. — Williams  Exhibition  in  Natural  Science  :  H.  R. 
Raikes,  Dulwich  College. 

Corpus  Christi. — Mathematical  Scholarship  :  Eric  Noel  Strong,  Pen- 
arth  Coimty  School. — Mathematical  Exhibition  :  Aidan  Chavasse  (son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  who  is  himself  a  member  of  the  College  \ 
Liverpool  College. — History  Scholarship  :  Eric  St.  John  Bamford, 
Stonyhurst  College. 

Hertford. — Open  Scholarships  in  Classics,  of  £100  each  for  five  years  : 
Sidney  L.  Marwood,  St.  Paul’s  School ;  Frederick  L.  Mackenzie,  United 
College,  St.  Andrews  ;  Thomas  L.  Tanner,  Dulwich  College  ;  and  Har¬ 
bin  A.  Lowe,  Harrison  College,  Barbados. — Harrow  Scholarship,  of 
£100  for  five  years  :  Charles  H.  Abbott,  Harrow  School. — Lucy  Scholar¬ 
ship,  of  £80  for  four  years  :  Harold  G.  Hawkins,  Mill  Hill  School. — 
Meeke  Scholarship,  of  £40  for  four  years  :  George  T.  de  Blaby,  Wor¬ 
cester  Cathedral  King’s  School. — Open  Scholarship  in  Mathematics,  of 
£100  for  five  years  :  Reuben  H.  Gregory,  Christ’s  Hospital. — Ex¬ 
hibitions  in  Classics,  of  £30  each  :  Charles  W.  Stewart,  St.  Paul’s 
School ;  Ian  P.  F.  Campbell,  Repton  School ;  and  Horace  H.  Watkins, 
Monmouth  Grammar  School. — Exhibitions  in  Mathematics,  of  £30  : 
Wilfrid  Steer,  Charterhouse  ;  and  Stanley  L.  Price,  College  School, 
Lampeter. — Exhibition  in  History,  of  £30  :  Norman  L.  Mackie,  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  London. — Exhibition  in  Natural  Science,  of  £50  :  Harold 
Atkinson,  Bradford  Grammar  School. 

Keble.  —Classical  Scholarships  :  J.  P.  Lloyd,  St.  John’s  School,  Leather- 
head,  and  G.  Woodhams,  Christ’s  Hospital. — Glenalmond  Scholarship  : 
D.  Cooke,  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond. — Classical  Exhibitions  :  W.  B. 
Hillis,  Birkenhead,  and  J.  C.  Poole,  Forest  School  and  Keble  College. — 
History  Exhibitions  :  J.  C.  Ellis,  Kilburn  Grammar  School,  and  H.  G. 
Newman,  Rossall  School  and  Keble  College. 

Lincoln. — Classical  Scholarships  (£80  a  year)  :  Ronald  B.  Beckett, 
Woodbridge  School  and  Lincoln  College ;  Joseph  Johnston,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ;  and  George  Wood,  Aberdeen  University. — Classical 
Exhibitions  (£30  a  year)  :  Charles  M.  K.  Cade,  Cheltenham  College,  and 
William  R.  Callander,  St.  Andrews  University. — History  Scholarships  : 
£80,  C.  F.  Battercombe,  King’s  School,  Canterbury;  £60,  H.  H.  Bellot, 
Exhibitioner  at  Lincoln. — History  Exhibition  of  £30  :  G.  F.  Newton, 
Magdalen  College  School. — Tatham  Scholarship  (Modern  History),  open 
pro  hac  vice  :  P.  G.  Bestall,  Kingswood  School. 

Magdalen. — Research  Fellowship  :  John  K.  Fotheringham,  M.A., 
D.Litt.,  Lecturer  at  King’s  College,  London,  formerly  Postmaster  of 
Merton,  Senior  Demy  of  Magdalen,  and  Student  at  the  British  School 
at  Athens.  Dr.  Fotheringham  undertakes  to  prepare  a  critical  edition 
of  Jerome’s  version  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.- — Senior  Demyships  : 
W.  H.  Scott-Wilson,  B.A.,  Queen’s;  II.  T.  Tizard,  B.A.,  Magdalen. — 
Open  Exhibitions  in  Natural  Science  :  L.  J.  Goldsworthy,  Ripon 
Grammar  School  :  Hugh  S.  George,  Sexey’s  School,  Bruton  ;  L.  H.  D. 
Acland,  Bath  College. 

Merton. — Chambers  Postmastership  (Mathematics)  :  R.  H.  Ackerley, 
Eton  College. 

Xeiv  College. — Mathematical  Scholarship  :  E.  R.  Appleton,  Royal 
Grammar  School,  Worcester. — Scholarship  in  Modern  History  :  C.  H.  C. 
Osborne,  Exhibitioner  of  New  College. — Exhibition  in  Modern  History  : 
L.  F.  Urwick,  Repton  School. 

Queen's. — Classical  Scholarships  :  C.  J.  Norton,  Rughy  School  ; 
D.  G.  Davies,  Llandovery  College  ;  T.  S.  Pitman,  Whitgift  School, 
Croydon .  D.  S.  McKenzie,  Haileybury  College  (Eglesfield  open  for  this 
turn  ;  Classics  and  History). — Mathematical  Scholarship  :  E.  G.  Croker 
Poole,  Rugby  School. — Honorary  Scholarships  :  S.  W.  Rawson,  Hastings 
Exhibitioner  of  Queen’s  College,  late  of  King  Edward  VII  School, 
Sheffield  ;  W.  J.  Lambert,  Hastings  Exhibitioner  of  Queen’s  College, 
late  of  Appleby  School. — Hastings  Exhibitions  ;/Rupert  Scott,  Heath 
School,  Halifax  (Honorary  Scholar)  (Classics)  ;  Freeman  P.  Whiteley, 
Giggles  wick  School  (Honorary  Scholar)  (Mathematics)  ;  William  Tesh, 
Bradford  School  (Natural  Science)  ;  Finlay  McCance,  St.  Bees’  School 
(Classics)  ;  Edwin  A.  Berrisford,  King  Edward  VII  School,  Sheffield 
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(Natural  Science). — Southampton  Exhibition  :  Leslie  J.  Barley,  Hai-tley 
University  College,  Southampton  (Natural  Science).  The  Provost  has 
appointed  Ernest  Barham  Cobbald,  of  Ipswich  School,  to  be  Bible 
Clerk.  Mr.  Frederick  Arthur  Simpson,  B.A.,  of  Queen’s  College,  has 
been  elected  to  a  Simcox  Studentship  for  Research  in  Modern  History  at 
this  College. 

St.  John's. — Open  Scholarship  in  Natural  Science:  Harold  Atkinson, 
Bradford  Grammar  School. 

University . — Scholarship  in  Natural  Science  :  E.  T.  Osborne,  City  of 
London  School. 

Wellington. — Scholarships  of  £80  on  the  Classical  Side  :  D.  A.  R. 
Young  (Mr.  A.  W.  Roberts,  Langley  Place,  St.  Leonards)  and  G.  C.  K. 
Watson  (Dr.  Wiliams,  Summerfields,  Oxford). — Scholarship  of  £50  on 
the  Modern  Side,  and  Robert  Henry  Wentworth  Hughes  Scholarship  .* 
A.  N.  Gardiner  (Mr.  W.  G.  Reeve,  Bigshotte  Ray les,  Wokingham).— 
Scholarship  of  £50  on  the  Modern  Side  :  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Rowley  (Mr. 
A.  E.  Murray,  St.  Clare,  Walmer). — Scholarship  of  £50  on  the  Classical 
Side :  the  Hon.  P.  J.  H.  S.  Ogilvy  (Rev.  W.  H.  Churchill,  Stonehouse, 
Broadstairs). — Scholarships  of  £50  on  the  Modern  Side  :  W.  R.  C. 
Penney  (Mr.  H.  D.  Thomas,  Cramond  Bridge,  Midlothian)  and  A.  C. 
Duff  King’s  College  Choir  School,  Cambridge). 

Worcester,  King’s  School. — King’s  Foundation  Scholarships:  James 
C.  Rammell  (King’s  School),  Seiriol  J.  A.  Evans  (King’s  School  and 
King's  College  Choir  School,  Cambridge),  William  Allured  (King’s  School 
and  Manchester  Grammar  School),  William  D.  Battershill  (Bang’s 
School),  Andrew  Dering  Baird  (King’s  School),  Athelstane  A.  T.  Wil¬ 
loughby  (Tredennyke,  Worcester).  House  Scholarships  :  Frederick 
Matthews  (Wychwood  House  School,  Bournemouth),  Basil  F.  W.  Mog- 
ridge  (Bewdley  Grammar  School),  Salisbury  Fynes  Chester  Davenport 
(Penrhyn  Lodge,  Westgate-on-Sea).  Dean  Forrest  Scholarship  :  John 
H.  Wiggin  (Worcester  Cathedral  Choir  School).  Governor’s  Exhihition 
(tenable  with  a  King’s  scholarship)  :  A.  A.  T.  Willoughby. 


CONFERENCES  FRANCAISES. 

s 

SoCIETE  NaTIONALE  DES  PROFESSEURS  DE  FRAN9AIS. 


MANNING  ET  LA  DI^MOCRATIE. 

Par  M.  l’Abbe  Margtjere. 

Le  27  novembre  dernier,  devant  line  salle  comble,  M.  l’Abbe 
Marguere  discourait  sur  “  Manning  et  la  Democratic.”  Mo-n- 
seigneur  Wallis  devait  presider  cette  conference,  mais  s’est  trouve 
empeche  au  dernier  moment. 

C’est  un  grand  privilege  pour  une  nation,  nous  a  tout  d’abord 
dit  le  conferencier,  d’avoir  un  homme  choisi  par  Dieu  et  destine, 
dans  un  role  social,  a  accomplir  le  plus  de  bien  possible.  L’Alle- 
magne,  l’Amerique,  la  France  ont  ete  privilegiees  a  ce  point  de 
vue,  et  l’Angleterre  ne  devait  pas  rester  en  dessous  des  autres 
nations.  Aussi  eut-elle  dans  Manning  celui  que  Dieu  pre- 
destinait  a  un  role  social  au  XIXe  siecle. 

C’est  dans  la  celebre  ecole  de  Harrow,  puis  a  Oxford,  que 
Manning  fit  son  education.  C’est  la  qu’il  recueillit  les  vrais 
principes  et  les  traditions  qui  ont  fait  plus  tard  de  lui  un  Anglais 
du  meilleur  monde,  un  gentleman  accompli.  De  bonnes  manieres, 
se  presentant  bien,  parlant  avec  mesure,  discretion,  avec  ce  self- 
control  si  admire  des  Anglais,  d’un  abord  severe,  froid  pour 
ceux  qui  ne  le  connaissaient  pas,  mais  d’une  sensibilite  qui, 
quoique  contenue,  etait  toujours  prete  a  jaillir  :  plus  tard,  avec 
l  age,  d’une  grande  affability,  d'une  courtoisie  extreme  a  l’egard 
des  dames,  d’une  tendresse  remarquable  envers  les  enfants. 
Manning,  selon  l’expression  du  Daily  Neivs,  dtait  “  a  verj-  fine  old 
gentleman.” 

Tel  etait  celui  qui  debutait  dans  la  vie,  avec  un  avenir  superbe 
devant  lui,  clergyman  de  l’Eglise  anglicane,  bien  pourvu,  marie  a 
une  Wilberforce,  archidiacre  de  Chichester.  11  serait  interessant 
d’etablir  un  parallele  entre  ce  jeune  homme  et  le  Manning  de- 
venu  pretre  eatholique,  austere,  dur  a  lui-meme,  travaillant  dans 
le  quartier  pauvre  de  Bays  water  a  ramener  au  bercail  les  brebi* 
egarees,  a  convertir  cedes  qui  ne  sont  pa*  dans  le  giron  de 
l’Eglise,  fondant  pour  cela  une  congregation  d'hommes  qui,  sous 
la  meme  devise,  continuent  son  oeuvre. 
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Mais  le  conferencier  prend  Manning  a  son  entree  al’archeveche 
de  Westminster;  c’est  la,  a  proprement  parler,  que  commence  le 
role  social  de  celui  que  l’on  devait  appeler  “  Le  Cardinal  des 
Ouvriers.” 

La  premiere  oeuvre  philanthropique  qui  devait  attirer  l’atten- 
tion  de  Manning  etait  bien  celle  qui  avait  pour  but  de  reprimer 
l’ivrognerie  dans  le  peuple.  II  fonde  a  cet  effet  la  fameuse 
“  League  of  the  Cross.”  II  preside  lui-meme  la  fete  annuelle  au 
“  Crystal  Palace,”  et,  d’apres  un  spectateur,  ce  n’ etait  pas  un 
spectacle  banal  que  de  voir  cette  belle  figure  de  prelat  romain 
emergeant  de  cette  foule  d’ouvriers  aux  visages  durs  et  fatigues. 

Cette  ligue  fondee,  la  ne  devait  pas  s’arreter  le  zele  de  Manning. 
Un  peu  plus  tard  il  fait  partie  d’une  commission  d’enqnete 
chargee  d’ameliorer  les  logements  des  ouvriers  dans  le  “  East 
End.”  Toutes  les  oeuvres  qui  s’occupent  de  charite,  qui  ont  pour 
but  1’ amelioration  des  classes  populaires,  telles  que  la  “  Societe 
pour  la  protection  de  l’enfance,”  etc.,  re9oivent  son  approbation 
et  trouvent  en  lui  un  protecteur  decide,  resolu. 

Mais  l’episode  le  plus  marquant  de  la  vie  sociale  de  Manning 
devait  etre  son  intervention  dans  la  greve  des  dockers. 

Les  dockers,  nous  dit  le  conferencier,  sont  des  parias,  des  marins 
•ou  soldats  deserteurs,  des  malheureux  de  toute  sorte,  “  the  forlorn 
hope  of  the  army  of  labour.”  Quelle  etait  la  condition  de  ces 
hommes  P  Us  gagnaient  cinquante  centimes  par  heure,  etaient 
embauches  par  des  exploiteurs  qui  pratiquaient  sur  eux  le 
“  sweating  system  ”  et  leur  enlevaient  presque  tout  leur  salaire. 
II  fallait  done  arriver  a  une  entente  entre  les  patrons  et  les 
ouvriers.  Soixante  centimes  par  heure,  pas  d’ intermediates 
entre  les  ouvriers  et  les  compagnies  des  docks,  voila  quelles’etaient 

I  les  revendications  de  cette  armee  de  travailleurs.  Le  20  aout 
1889,  la  greve  est  declaree,  et  le  25,  60,000  hommes,  bannieres 
I  en  tete,  chantant  la  Marseillaise,  traversent  la  ville  de  l’Est  a 
l’Ouest,  et  se  rendent  au  Marble  Arch,  le  lieu  habituel  de  ces 
meetings.  L’heure  etait  critique,  le  danger  imminent.  Que 
[  faire  ?  Eallait-il  intervenir  P  Manning  etait  de  cet  avis.  Tout 
|  bien  pese,  fort  de  sa  conscience  et  de  son  devoir.  Manning  se 
i  rend  chez  le  directeur  des  docks,  M.  Norwood.  La  premiere 

■  entrevue  n’aboutit  a  rien.  Mais,  a  sa  sortie,  Manning  etait 
[  acclame  par  les  ouvriers  qui  ne  ponvaient  s’empecher  de  voir 
I  en  lui  un  homme  qui  s’interessait  a  leur  cause.  L’eveque  de 
I  Lpndres,  le  Lord  Mayor  intervinrent.  Rien  n’y  fit.  Alors 
I  Manning  reunit  les  chefs  dans  une  pauvre  petite  ecole  catholique 
I  du  East  End,  et,  avec  son  eloquence  et  cette  chaleur  penetrante 
I  qui  convainquait  plus  qu’elle  n’enflammait,  il  reussit  a  leur 
I  faire  accepter  les  reclamations  des  ouvriers. 

C’etait  un  triomphe  pour  le  Cardinal  et  l’Eglise  catholique  en 
I  Angleterre.  Aussi  le  l-etentissement  en  fut-il  enorme,  et  de 

■  toutes  parts  affiuerent  a  l’Archeveche  des  felicitations  pour  celui 

■  qui  avait  sauve  Londres  et  rendu  au  commerce  un  si  grand 

■  service. 

Le  role  de  Manning  etait  fini,  au  point  de  vue  social,  nous 
I  a  dit  le  conferencier.  Mais  Manning,  qu’est-ce  sinon  l’Eglise 
I  catholique  dans  son  role  de  mediatrice,  de  conciliatrice,  cherchant 
I  a  apaiser  les  querelles,  a  rapprocher  les  hommes  divises  par  les 
I  interets  materiels  P  Et  alors,  dans  des  considerations  d’un  ordre 
I  plus  eleve,  M.  l’Abbe,  nous  montre  qu’il  n’y  avait  de  salut  pour 
I  la  societe  moderne,  fort  malade,  que  par  l’Eglise.  “  Soyez 
I  chretiens,  disait  Leon  XIII  aux  patrons ;  soyez  chretiens, 
I  disait-il  aux  ouvriers,  et  la  fameuse  question  sociale  se  trouvera 
I  resolue.”  Effectivement  il  faut  commencer  par  reformer  l’ouvrier, 
I  le  patron,  le  pauvre,  le  riche,  et  ainsi  la  societe  tout  entiere  se 
I  trouvera  reformee,  et  “  La  premiere  pierre  de  la  Reforme,”  a  dit 
I  Le  Play,  “  c’est  le  Decalogue.” 

Mais  en  face  de  l’incompatibilite  d’humeur,  et  surtout  de 
I  docti’ine,  entre  l’Eglise  et  le  Socialisme  revolutionnaire,  le  con- 

■  ferencier  entrevoit  un  avenir  bien  sombre,  une  lutte  acharnee 

Idont  personne  ne  saurait  prevoir  ni  le  denouement  lointain  ni 
les  peripeties  prochaines.  Il  croit  que  la  religion  sera  impuis- 
sante  a  arreter  le  flot  montant  des  convoitises.  Il  ne  croit  pas 
_  non  plus  dans  l’efficacite  de  la  Science  a  rendre  le  monde  heureux, 
H  et  n’en  veut,  pour  preuve  convaincante,  que  cette  “  fameuse 
I  banqueroute  de  la  Science  ”  dout  a  parle  si  eloquemment  Brune- 
I  tiere  dans  une  brochure  celebre.  Mais  alors  qui  sauvera  la 
I  societe  moderne  P  Peut-etre  le  sentiment  national  sera-t-il  assez 
I  fort  pour  arreter  la  maree  montante  et  debordante  du  socialisme. 
I  Oomme  qu’il  en  soit,  faisons  notre  devoir,  conclut  le  con- 
I  ferencier  :  allons  au  peuple,  aidons-le  dans  ses  besoins,  relevons- 
I  le  au  point  de  vue  moral,  donnons-lui  le  sens  du  divin  qu’il  perd 
.  I  de  plus  en  plus,  faisons  enfin  oeuvre  d’apotre  laique,  puisque 
II  le  peuple  ne  croit  plus  assez  dans  le  pretre,  ni  dans  la  divine 
1  influence  du  Christianisme. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  MATHEMATICS ■ 

Pkof.  Culveuwell,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  discoursed  on  “  The  Begin¬ 
nings  of  Mathematics.”  In  the  previous  lecture  (he  said)  they 
had  seen  with  what  extreme  difficulty  even  the  versatile  mind  of 
the  Greek  emancipated  itself  from  the  bonds  of  habit.  While 
the  mind  easily  asserted  its  power  to  change  or  modify  a  mode 
of  thought  which  it  had  consciously  adopted,  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  for  it  to  display  a  similar  independence  in  regard  to 
those  mental  habits  which  had  unconsciously  become  part  of 
the  mental  equipment  of  the  race.  Thus  they  saw  that  Plato,  in 
his  elaborate  investigation  of  the  nature  of  language,  failed 
to  recognize  more  than  two  parts  of  speech,  or  even  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  roots  and  terminations.  That  was  the  most  striking 
illustration,  yet  others  hardly  less  surprising  might  be  found  in 
the  development  of  mathematics.  As  in  language,  so  in  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  it  was  in  the  familiar  subject,  that  of  arithmetic., 
that  the  blindness  appeared — that  simplifications  lying,  as  it 
were,  under  the  very  noses  of  the  keenest  intellects  were  not 
perceived.  In  rational  geometry,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind 
was  from  the  first  free  from  the  trammels  of  custom,  and  its 
progress  was  direct  and  rapid.  In  that  respect  it  bore  to  arith¬ 
metic  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  formal  logic  bore  to 
grammar.  Logic,  the  new  subject,  sprang  all  but  complete 
from  the  master  mind  of  Aristotle.  Mankind,  no  doubt,  had 
reasoned  before,  but  had  not  expressed  reasoning  in  the  form 
of  a  syllogism.  Aristotle  could  see  with  equal  ease  all 
sides  of  the  subject,  because  all  were  equally  new,  and  he 
could  see  the  reason  of  each  step,  because,  being  unfamiliar, 
he  must  examine  it:  he  could  not  take  it  for  granted.  But 
grammar  took  many  centuries  to  evolve,  because  it  dealt  with 
matter  so  familiar  that  the  mind  was  satisfied  without 
feeling  the  need  for  any  reason.  The  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  geometry  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  use  to  the 
teacher,  because  it  indicated  to  him  the  order  which  he  should 
follow  in  developing  the  subject  in  the  pupil’s  mind.  To  the 
teacher  the  histoi’ical  development  of  geometry  and  of  arithmetic 
were  both  most  instructive,  but  for  different  reasons.  In  geo¬ 
metry  they  saw  plainly  marked  out  the  gradual  steps  by  which 
the  mind  naturally  approached  and  developed  the  subject,  while 
in  arithmetic  they  saw  even  more  plainly  the  deadening  effect  of 
mechanically  acquired  knowledge.  The  lecturer  next  dealt  with 
the  systems  of  numeration,  and  said  that  nearly  all  number 
systems,  with  one  most  remarkable  exception,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  were  based  on  the  scale  of  5,  10,  or  20.  Counting  was 
usual  with  children,  as  with  many  primitive  races,  at  the  present 
day.  It  -was  common  among  Europeans  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  to-day  most  Eastern  nations  used  complicated  finger 
symbolisms.  The  earliest  kinds  of  notation  always  adopted 
the  principle  of  repeating  symbols.  The  Roman  system  of 
subtraction  seen  in  IV  appeared  to  be  nnique.  The  Greek 
system  of  using  letters  for  units  up  to  nine,  other  letters  for 
tens  up  to  ninety,  and  so  on,  was  an  immense  advance,  and  went 
very  near  to  the  present  far  more  convenient  system.  Strange  to 
say,  the  principle  of  place-value  appeared  in  the  arithmetic  of  the 
earliest  of  known  civilizations.  It  was  to  the  Hindus  that  Europe 
owed  the  use  of  the  present  notation;  they  discovered  the  principle 
of  place-value  about  500  a.d.,  and  from  them  it  passedto  the  Arabs. 
In  Italy  the  Hindu  numerals  were  rejected  by  learned  men,  but 
they  must  have  been  widely  used  by  the  merchants,  for  in  1299 
the  Florentines  were  forbidden  to  use  them  in  accounts,  and  were 
ordered  to  use  either  Roman  numerals  or  to  write  the  numbers  in 
words.  In  Germany,  France,  and  England  the  Hindu  numerals 
were  very  rarely  used  till  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Until  the  Saracens  introduced  the  Greek  methods  into  Europe 
the  geometry  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  seemed  to  have  been 
as  slight  and  as  erroneous  as  that  of  the  Egyptians  in  600  B.c. 
The  monks  scarcely  went  beyond  the  definitions  and  rules  which 
the  Romans,  ignoring  the  Greek  geometry,  had  adopted  from  the 
Egyptians.  In  the  twelfth  century,  however,  all  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Greek  mathematical  books  were  translated  from  the 
Arabic  into  Latin.  The  Romans,  strange  to  say,  adopted  in  their 
public  surveys  these  incorrect  methods,  though  the  Greek  geo¬ 
metry  had  been  established  for  centuries.  Hindu  problems  in¬ 
dicated  not  only  that  mathematics  was  regarded  as  a  sweet  and 
gentle  art,  but  also  that  women  had  attained  a  high  intellectual 
I  standard. 
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THE  STATE  AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

CONDITIONS  AND  PROSPECTS. 

It  is  inevitable  (says  the  Morning  Post )  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years,  University  education  should  become  the 
subject  of  serious  consideration  by  English  Governments.  The 
present  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Universities  is  a  very  unstable 
one.  The  development  of  the  younger  English  Universities,  like 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  (latest  of  all) 
Bristol,  has  been  made  possible  almost  entirely  by  the  generosity 
of  public-spirited  benefactors,  and  hardly  at  all  by  the  financial 
assistance  offered  by  public  authorities.  This  has  had,  in  some 
ways,  very  great  advantages.  It  has  made  it  certain  that  Uni¬ 
versity  education  would  not  be  undertaken  until  there  was  a 
genuine  local  demand  for  it.  It  has  evoked  civic  enthusiasm  and 
generosity  which  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  which  is  an  invaluable 
educational  asset.  It  has  given  occasion  for  men  of  business 
and  men  of  theory  to  learn  each  others’  minds  in  working 
together  for  a  common  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
policy  of  relying  mainly  on  private  benefaction  to  finance  Uni¬ 
versity  education,  though  probably  justified  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  the  movement  as  a  guarantee  of  its  spontaneity  and 
genuineness,  has  grave  drawbacks  when  once  Universities  have 
faced  the  great  possibilities  before  them  and  stand  firmly  on  their 
feet.  For  Universities  which  have  proved  their  worth  to  have 
still  to  rely  to  such  an  overwhelming  extent  upon  donations 
from  private  benefactions  is  to  court 

Certain  Grave  Dangers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  work  of  the  newer  English  Universities  is 
increasing  rapidly,  and  with  the  growth  of  secondary  education 
must  continue  to  increase.  The  last  report  shows  that  the 
number  of  students  at  the  eighteen  Universities  and  University 
colleges  which  participated  in  the  Treasury  grant  of  £100,000 
totalled  about  22,000.  This  figure  does  not  pretend  to  be 
accurate :  it  includes  evening  as  well  as  day  students  ;  it  in¬ 
cludes  students  whose  attendance  at  University  course  is  pro¬ 
bably  very  irregular  ;  it  excludes  those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
as  well  as  those  at  all  Scotch  Universities  (except  the  small 
University  College  of  Dundee).  Compared  with  the  51,510 
matriculated  students  stated  to  be  attending  German  Univer¬ 
sities  in  the  last  summer  semester,  it  is  small.  But  it  has  grown 
rapidly  :  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester  alone  the  number  of  day 
students  increased  between  1905  and  1907  by  over  two  hundred, 
and  every  growth  means  that  more  money  is  wanted  to  defray 
the  cost  of  teaching.  Can  public  generosity  be  relied  upon  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  P 

In  the  second  place,  even  when  private  benefactions  are  forth¬ 
coming,  they  are  sometimes  capricious  and  one-sided  in  their 
operation.  Certain  subjects  of  a  practical  nature  tend  to  win 
the  support  of  wealthy  commercial  men  and  others  of  a  less 
utilitarian  character  tend  to  be  neglected.  There  are,  of  course, 
brilliant  exceptions.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  true  that,  difficult 
as  it  is  to  raise  money  for  any  object,  it  is  ten  times  more 
difficult  to  raise  it  for  an  object  which  has  no  direct  practical 
bearing.  Though  one  may  not  agree  with  the  statement  some¬ 
times  made  by  professors  on  the  “arts  side”  of  some  modern 
Universities,  that  they  ai’e  in  danger  of  becoming  technological 
institutes,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
policy  of  relying  almost  entirely  on  private  munificence  tends  to 
result  in  certain  Universities  in  the  neglect  of  subjects,  such  as 
history,  economics,  literature,  which  private  munificence  does 
not  always  consider  to  be  “  any  use.”  It  is,  of  course,  fit  and 
proper  that  captains  of  industry  whose  trades  are  benefited  by 
the  presence  of  a  University  giving  technological  instruction 
should  help  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  not  right  that  the  study  of  other 
subjects  which  are  of  national,  not  local,  importance  should  lan¬ 
guish  because  such  persons  do  not  see  their  u<ay  to  supporting 
them. 

In  the  third  place,  Universities  will  in  the  future  have  to 
reckon  with  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  classes  which 


hitherto  have  had  little  to  do  with  University  education.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  educational  movements  of  the  last  two 
years  has  been  the  establishment  of  classes  for  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  workpeople  in  historical  and  literary  subjects  in  which 
Universities  like  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  several  others  are 
playing  a  prominent  part  with  conspicuous  success.  Such  a 
movement  imposes  an  increased  financial  burden  upon  Universi¬ 
ties  ;  this  burden  can  hardly  be  defrayed  out  of  private  gener¬ 
osity  ;  nor,  perhaps,  would  workpeople  welcome  the  movement 
if  it  were. 

Need  for  a  New  Policy. 

The  truth  is  that  the  State  must  entirely  revise  the  policy 
which  it  has  adopted  towards  Universities.  First  of  all,  it  must 
greatly  increase  the  financial  aid  given  to  them.  At  the  present 
day  the  English  Government  is  disgracefully  backward  in  this 
matter.  The  Treasury  grant,  begun  at  £15,000  in  1889  and  in¬ 
creased  to  £54,000  in  1904,  has  at  length  been  dragged  up  to 
£100,000  per  annum.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  Local  Authorities  make 
contributions  which  between  them  probably  amount  to  about 
another  £100,000,  though  of  this  sum  a  great  deal  is  given  in 
consideration  of  extra  work  done  by  Universities,  for  example,  in 
training  teachers,  and  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  net 
addition  to  their  income.  Contrast  with  this  niggardliness 
the  position  of  German  and  American  Universities.  The 
total  income  of  all  German  Universities  is  probably  about 
one  and  a  half  million  pounds,  of  which  about  one  million  is 
contributed  from  public  funds.  The  total  income  of  all  American 
Universities  was  in  the  year  1897  over  four  and  a  half  million 
pounds,  of  which  the  States  supplied  over  £900,000.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  public  bodies  spend  at  least  four  times  as  much 
in  encouraging  University  education  as  is  spent  by  publicbodies  in 
England.  In  addition  to  increasing  the  grant  to  at  least  £300,000 
in  the  near  future,  the  Government  might  well  consider  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  making  other  alterations.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears 
to  be  an  official  rule  that  the  Treasury  grant  shall  not  exceed 
one-quarter  of  the  income  derived  by  Universities  from  local 
sources.  The  object  of  this  rule  is,  presumably,  to  encourage 
local  effort.  But  is  it  really  a  wise  one  ?  As  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  the  generosity  of  wealthy  men  is  somewhat  capricious  in 
the  subjects  which  it  selects  for  its  support;  it  endows  some 
abundantly  and  neglects  others  altogether.  Surely  it  would  be 
preferable  for  the  Treasury  to  take  this  into  account,  to  decline  to 
support  subjects  which,  because  they  are  of  great  benefit  to  the 
industries  of  a  locality,  may  safely  be  left  to  local  effort,  and 
to  assist  much  more  liberally  others  which  have  less  chance  of 
finding  local  support.  Moreover,  it  would  perhaps  be  wise  in 
making  the  grant  to  earmark  part  of  it  for  specific  purposes,  or  at 
least  to  suggest  that  part  of  it  should  be  used  for  specific  purposes 
which  have  hitherto  not  received  sufficient  attention.  One  matter, 
for  example,  which  needs  attention  is  the  scale  of  salaries  paid 
by  Universities  to  their  junior  staffs.  At  present  they  are  in  some 
cases  deplorably  low.  The  last  report  on  Universities  and  Uni¬ 
versity  colleges  shows  that  £150  to  £200  is  commonly  the 
sura  paid  to  assistants  and  lecturers.  Doubtless  this  would  not 
be  too  low  if  the  prospects  of  advancement  in  the  profession 
were  better.  But,  since  the  number  of  professorships  in  any 
subject  is  invariably  much  smaller  than  the  number  of  lecturers 
and  assistants,  the  latter  have  to  choose  between  leaving  the  pro¬ 
fession  or  never  getting  more  than  £200  a  year.  The  result  is 
not  favourable  to  good  work,  and  it  would  be  most  desirable  that 
the  body  administering  State  grants  to  Universities  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Colleges  should  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  get  this  matter, 
which  is  vital  to  the  efficiency  of  education,  readjusted  on  wise 
lines.  One  step  would  be  to  create  intermediate  posts,  assistant 
professorships,  to  which  the  junior  members  of  University  staffs 
could  aspire.  But,  whether  this  is  done  or  not.it  is  essential  that 
the  financial  aid  given  by  the  State  to  Universities  should  be 
largely  increased. 


The  eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Carnegie  Trust  states  that  investigation  by  independent 
authorities  shows  that  the  Research  scheme  is  working  success¬ 
fully.  In  the  year  1908-9,  £47,000  odd  was  paid  as  class  fees 
for  3,553  beneficiaries — average  £13.  4s.  lid.,  an  increase  of  3d. 
per  beneficiary  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  During 
the  year  1 1  beneficiaries  have  voluntarily  refunded  £257.  10s.  6d. 
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ClouaD’s  Correspondence  College. 


THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  STUDENT  IN  1 908  (Aug.  Exam.) 

and 

THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  STUDENT  IN  1909  (Jan.  Exam.) 

were  Members  of  Clough’s  A.C.P.  Classes. 


***  New  Sections  are  now  commencing  for  the  following  Examinations: — 

A.  C.  P. 

AUGUST,  1910,  and  DECEMBER,  1910. 

SENIOR  LOCALS, 

OXFORD — March  and  July ,  1910.  CAMBRIDGE — July  and  Dec.,  1910. 

MATRICULATION, 

JUNE,  1910,  SEPTEMBER,  1910,  JANUARY,  1911. 


For  full  particulars  of  any  of  Clough’s  Classes — P.T.,  Preliminary  Certificate,  Certificate,  A.C.P.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals, 

Civil  Service  and  Commercial,  L.L.A.,  Matriculation — write  at  once  to  : — 

THE  SECRETARY,  CLOUGH’S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  Temple  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 


J.  6  J.  PATON, 

Agents, 

143  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone  5053  Central. 


PRINT  PROSPECTUSES. 

Specimens,  with  estimate  of  cost,  sent  free  of  charge. 

RECEIVE  ADVERTISEMENTS 

for  the  educational  columns  of  all  London,  Pro¬ 
vincial,  Indian,  Colonial,  and  Continental  Papers. 
Estimates  and  advice  as  to  most  suitable  Papers 
sent  free  of  charge. 


SUPPLY  BLOCKS. 

Finest  Half-Tone  Copper  Blocks  at  reasonable 
prices. 

RECOMMEND  SCHOOLS. 

Prospectuses  filed  and  forwarded  free  of  charge 
to  Parents. 


Paton’s  List  of  Schools  and  Tutors. 

PUBLISHED  ANNUALLY. 

AN  AID  TO  PARENTS  IN  THE  SELECTION  OP  SCHOOLS. 


Specimen  Copy  forwarded  free  on  receipt  of  application,  with  copy  of  Prospectus. 


J.  6  J.  PATON,  Educational  Agents,  143  Cannon  Street,  London,  -E.C. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 


Exercises  on  Erckmann  =  Chatrian’s 

Waterloo.  By  A.  Wilson-Green,  M.A.,  Senior  French 


Master,  Radley  College. 


Extra 
fcap  8vo 

is 


This  volume  consists  of  60  exercises.  Each  exercise  consists 
of  (1)  a  piece  of  English,  based  on  the  reading  material,  for 
translation  into  French;  (2)  Questions  (in  French),  some 
directly  on  the  text,  and  the  rest  of  a  general  nature,  intro¬ 
ducing  words  and  phrases  of  the  text ;  the  questions  make-some 
demand  on  the  intelligence  and  cannot  be  answered  by  copying 
directly  from  the  book  ;  (3)  Questions  (also  in  French)  dealing 
systematically  with  all  the  more  important  parts  of  grammar. 


French  Verse  for  Upper  Forms.  Edited  by 

Frederic  Spencer,  M.A.,  Phil.  Doc. ;  Staff  Inspector  of  Second¬ 
ary  Schools,  late  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Glasgow. 


Extra 
fcap  8vo 

3s 


“  Serves  a  double  purpose— viz.,  as  a  rdsumd  of  the  rules  of 
French  versification  and  as  a  recueil  of  French  poetry  for  study 
and  recitation.  .  .  .  Simplicity  and  freshness  characterize  the 
whole  of  the  work,  and  Mr.  Spencer  may  be  congratulated  upon 
having  made  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  the  list  of  French 
schoolbooks.” — Guardian 


The  Paston  Letters.  a  selection  illustrating  English 
Social  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  M.  D.  Jones. 

This  volume  contains  a  small  proportion  of  the  large  number 
of  “  Paston  Letters,”  selected  to  illustrate  as  far  as  possible  the 
Fcap  8vo  daily  life  and  customs  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written 

Is  (1440-1485) .  The  spelling  is  modernized  except  in  the  case  of 

obsolete  words,  of  which  an  explanation  is  given  in  the  notes  at 
the  end  of  the  book. 


Leigh  Hunt.  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.A. 

'Uniform  with  the  above,  the  two  books  being  volumes  of  the 
series  entitled  English  Literature  for  Schools,  in  which  the 
following  volumes  are  also  ready : — 

Scott’s  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Defoe’s  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier. 

Captain  John  Smith’s  Travels. 

Cobbett’s  Rural  Rides. 

Hazlitt’s  Characters  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays. 
Selections  from  Addison’s  “Spectator.” 


Fcap  8vo 

Is 


Fcap  8vo 
Is  4d  each 


The  Pronunciation  of  English.  Phonetics  and 

Phonetic  Transcriptions.  By  Daniel  Jones,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  ! 
Phonetics  at  University  College,  London. 


“Mr.  Jones  has  weighed  many  opinions  and  theories  in  the 
balance,  and  marshals  the  results  in  language  that  can  be 
Crown  8vo  understood  by  one  and  all.  The  transcriptions  with  intonation 
2s  6d  net  curves  are  extremely  interesting  and  instructive.  .  .  .  The 

Pronunciation  of  English  deserves  a  wide  circle  of  readers.” — 
Moderna  Sprak 


Wall  Charts.  For  Class  use  with  the  above. 

I — The  Organs  of  Speech. 

II — English  Speech  Sounds. 


Is  6d  net 

each 

2s  net  each 


Printed  on  paper,  36  in.  by  36  in. 
Printed  on  card. 


3s  net  each  Mounted  on  linen,  varnished,  with  rollers. 


Geometry  for  Beginners.  By  c.  Godfrey,  m.a., 

Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne,  and  A.  W. 
Siddons,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School. 


Crown  8vo 

is 


Crown  8vo 

4d 


In  this  hook  the  suggestions  on  the  Teaching  of  Geometry  to 
beginners  contained  in  the  Board  of  Education  Circular  of  1909 
are  adopted.  It  is  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  subject 
may  be  presented  to  beginners  and  is  divided  into  two  stages. 
The  first  of  these  is  devoted  to  introductory  practical  work 
concerned  with  the  fundamental  concepts,  and  the  second  to 
experimental  work  leading  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  facts  of  Geometry.  Each  fact  or  group  of  facts,  when 
established,  is  followed  by  numerical  examples  and  easy  riders 
intended  to  illlustrate  and  drive  home  the  ideas  discovered  and 
to  teach  pupils  to  argue  logically. 

For  the  convenience  of  teachers  who  use  the  present  book  the 
theoretical  portion  ( Part  II  >  of  the  same  authors’  “  Elementary 
Geometry  ”  is  issued  separately,  price  3s 

Notes  and  Answers  to  the  Exercises  are  published  separately 
in  pamphlet  form,  containing  detailed  suggestions  to  the 
teacher. 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Dynamics 
of  a  Particle  and  of  Rigid  Bodies.  Bys.  l. 

Loney,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Holloway 
College  (University  of  London). 

An  elementary  class-book  on  those  parts  of  Dynamics  of  a 
Particle  and  Rigid  Dynamics  which  are  usually  read  by  students 
attending  a  course  of  lectures  in  Applied  Mathematics  for  a 
Science  or  Engineering  Degree,  and  by  Junior  Students  for 
Mathematical  Honours.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has 
previously  read  some  such  course  as  is  included  in  the  author’s 
tv,,,,,,  o  Elementary  Dynamics,  and  that  he  possesses  a  fair  working 

T2g  knowledge  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  the  Diileren- 

tial  Equations  with  which  he  will  meet  are  solved  in  the  text, 
and  in  an  appendix  he  will  find  a  summary  of  the  methods  of 
solution  of  such  equations.  In  Rigid  Dynamics  the  author  has 
chiefly  confined  himself  to  two-dimensional  motion,  and  1ms 
omitted  ail  reference  to  moving  axes.  The  book  includes  a  large 
number  of  Examples,  mostly  collected  from  University  and 
College  Examination  Papers. 


Treatise  on  Elementary  Dynamics.  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  7s  6d  Solutions.  7s  6d 

The  Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics.  Extra  fcap. 

8vo.  Twelfth  Edition.  7s  6d  (Pitt  Press  Mathematical  Series) 

Also  published  separately.  Statics,  4s  6d  Dynamics,  3s  6d 
Solutions  of  the  Examples.  Fourth  Edition.  7s  6d 

The  Elements  of  Hydrostatics.  Being  a  companion 

volume  to  The  Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics.  Extra  fcap  8vo. 
Third  Edition.  4s  6d  (Pitt  Press  Mathematical  Series).  Solutions.  5s 

Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics  for  Beginners.  Extra 

fcap  8vo.  Eleventh  Edition.  4s  6d  (Pitt  Press  Mathematical  Series .) 

Plane  Trigonometry.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d  ; 
or  in  separate  Parts— Part  I,  an  Elementary  Course,  excluding  the  use 
of  Imaginary  quantities.  5s  ;  Part  II,  Analytical  Trigonometry,  3s  6d 
Solutions  of  the  Examples,  10s  6d 

The  Elements  of  Trigonometry.  Intended  for  the  use  of 

students  commencing  Trigonometry.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap 
8vo.  3s  6d 


Cambridgeshire.  By  T.  McKenny Hughes,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology,  and  Mary  Caroline  Hughes. 

(Cambridge  County  Geographies) 

This  volume  gives  an  account  of  the  history,  antiquities, 
architecture,  natural  history,  industries,  and  physical,  geo¬ 
graphical,  and  general  characteristics  of  the  county,  and  has  two 
Crown  8vo  coloured  maps,  one  physical  and  the  other  geological,  and  a 

Is  6d  large  nu  mber  of  illustrations.  The  volumes  of  this  series  are 

suitable  for  general  use  as  handbooks  to  the  various  counties  and 
for  use  in  secondary  schools  and  the  upper  classes  of  elementary 
schools. 


Crown  8vo 
Is  6d  each 


)'o! nines  on  the  following  Counties  are  also  ready: — 

Essex  Somerset 

Gloucestershire  Suffolk 

Hertfordshire  Surrey 

Kent  Sussex 

Norfolk  Westmorland 

Wiltshire 

Others  on  the  remaining  counties  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  are  in  an  active  state  of  preparation. 


Applications  from  teachers  for  specimen  copies  should  be  addressed  to  E.  T.,  Cambridge  University  Press,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  with  a 

statement  as  to  the  number  of  copies  likely  to  be  required  if  the  books  are  adopted  for  class  use. 
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NEW  BOOKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 

RECENTLY  ISSUED  BY  THE 

University  {Tutorial  {press. 


MORAL  TRAINING,  PRINCIPLES  AND 

METHODS  OF.  By  Professor  James  Welton,  M.A.,  and 
F.  G.  Blandford,  M.A. 

„„o  ’  “  A  succinct  and  well  reasoned  exposition,  both  theo- 

*sii5  retical  and  practical,  of  the  ethics  of  school  discipline.”— 

as.  ba  Scotsman. 


Teaching,  Principles  and  Methods  of. 

By  James  Welton,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University 
of  Leeds. 

Second  Edition,  “Not  only  to  college  student,  but  to  skilled  and  experi- 

Revised  and  enced  practitioner,  we  commend  this  suggestive  and  very 

Enlarged,  5s.  6d.  helpful  volume.” — Schoolmaster. 

The  Science  of  Speech.  By  B.  Bumville,  M.A. 

“This  is  a  concise,  accurate,  and  interesting  little 
Gci’  manual,  written  by  one  who  is  evidently  a  master  of  the 

'4b‘  ‘  subject  of  phonetics.” — Nature. 


1000  Questions  in  Music  for  Teachers. 

By  J.  Henderson  Whiteley,  Mus.Bac. 

94  pp.,  “  Mr.  Whiteley’s  hints  to  students  are  exceptionally  valu- 

1s.  6d.  able.” — Schoolmaster. 


Geometry,  The  School.  By  W.  P.  Workman) 

M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P. 


Part  I,  2s. 
Part  II,  2s. 

In  One  Vol.,  3s.  6d. 


This  is  an  edition  of  Geometry ,  Theoretical  and  Prac¬ 
tical,  by  the  same  Authors,  specially  adapted  for  ordinary 
school  use.  In  its  preparation  special  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Edu 
cation  on  the  Teaching  of  Geometry  as  contained  in 
Circular  711. 


School  Geometry,  Introduction  to  the. 

By  the  same  Authors. 

or.  Specially  written  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Eirst 

Iss  and  Second  Stages  of  Geometry  outlined  in  the  Board  of 

Education’s  Circular. 


Chemistry,  Junior.  By  R.  H.  Adie,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

“  The  results  of  fifteen  years’  experience  of  a  thoughtful 
274  pp.,  teacher  are  always  valuable,  and,  as  one  might  have  antici- 

2s.  6d.  pated,  the  book  offers  a  thoroughly  sound  course  of  practical 

instruction.  ’  ’ — Nature. 


Organic  Chemistry,  The  Elements  of. 

E.  I.  Lewis,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Science  Master  at  Oundle  School. 


232  pp., 

2s.  6d. 


“Very  able  and  careful.” — Educational  Times. 


By 


Botany  for  Matriculation.  By  Professor  F. 
Cavers,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S. 

“  The  prominence  given  throughout  to  ecology  and  phy¬ 
siology,  the  very  exact  instructions  for  experiments  and  the 
576  pp.,  examination  and  sketching  of  specimens,  and  the  constant 

5s.  6d.  insistence  on  the  student’s  personal  contact  with  the 

fundamental  facts  of  the  science,  make  the  book  a  sound 
introduction  to  botany.” — School  World. 


English  Course,  The  Matriculation.  By 

W.  H.  Low,  M.A.,  and  John  Briggs,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. 

464  pp.,  “  The  matter  is  clearly  arranged,  concisely  and  intelli- 

Third  Edition,  gently  put,  and  marked  by  accurate  scholarship  and 
3s.  6d.  common  sense.” — Guardian. 


English  Literature,  The  Tutorial  History 

of.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A. 


284  pp.. 
Third  Edition, 
continued  to  the 
present  time, 

2s.  6d. 


“  The  book  is  undoubtedly  the  best  school  history  of  litera¬ 
ture  that  has  yet  come  under  our  notice.” — Guardian. 


Complete  Catalogue  of  the  University  Tutorial  Series  and  Lists  of  Books  for 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  College  of  Preceptors,  and  London  University 
Examinations  post  free  on  application. 


'University  tutorial  pr ess,  Xfc,, 

Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT  SCALE. 

Whole  Page— Ordinary  £4  10  0  .  Position  £5  10  0 

Half  Page  „  2  10  0  .  „  3  0  0 

Quarter  Page  „  1  10  0  .  ,,  1  15  0 

Per  inch  in  broad  column  (half  width  of  page)  ...  0  7  0 

Narrow  Column  (one-third  page) .  2  0  0 

General  Scholastic  Advertisements  (Colleges,  Schools,  Classes,  Tuition,  &c.), 
3s.  6d.  for  6  lines,  or  4s.  6d.  the  inch. 

SituationsVacant  and  Wanted— 30  words  or  under,  2s. ;  each  additional  10  words, 
6d.  (For  Is.  extra.  Replies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Publishing  Office,  and  will 
be  forwarded  post  free.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the 

Fixtures.  members  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  will 
take  place  on  Saturday,  January  22. 

*  # 

* 

The  annual  Conference  of  London  Teachers  (Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Technical)  will  he  held  at  the  Birkbeck 
College  on  January  6,  7,  and  8  :  11  to  1  and  2  to  4  each  day. 

#  # 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Association  will 
be  held  at  Westminster  School  on  January  12,  at  10.30  a.m. 

A  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Association  and  (lie 
Association  of  Public  School  Science  Masters  will  be  held  at 
the  same  place  and  on  same  day,  at  3  p.m. 

*  # 

* 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Public  School 
Science  Masters  will  be  held  at  Westminster  School  on 
January  13.  Members  of  the  Mathematical  Association  are 
invited  to  attend. 

*  * 

# 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  English  Association 
will  be  held  at  University  College,  London,  on  January  14 
and  15. 

*  * 

* 

The  third  meeting  of  the  International  Home  Education 
Congress  will  he  held  in  connexion  with  the  Brussels 
Exhibition,  August  21  to  25,  1910.  Five  Sections :  the 
Study  of  Childhood ;  the  Education  of  Children  ;  Abnormal 
Children;  Various  Subjects  relating  to  Childhood;  Litera¬ 
ture.  Subscription:  10  fr.  (8s.  6d.).  General  Secretary’s 
office :  44  Rue  Rubens,  Brussels.  Hon.  Sec.  to  English 
Central  Committee  :  Miss  Kyle,  Highbury  Hill  High  School, 
Highbury,  K. 


The  University  of  Oxford  has  conferred  the 
Henours.  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  upon  Mr.  J.  F. 

Blumhardt,  Lecturer  in  Bengali ;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bridges,  Lecturer  in  Burmese  ;  Mr.  W.  Hory,  Lecturer  in 
Hindustani  ;  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Gubbins,  C.M.G.,  Lecturer  in 
Japanese. 

*  * 

# 

The  University  of  Cambridge  has  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  Sc.D.  upon  Mark  Aurel  Stein. 

*  * 

* 

The  University  of  Durham  has  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  upon  Mr.  James  Bell  Simpson,  of  the 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Armstrong  College. 

*  * 

* 

The  University  of  Liverpool  has  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Mr.  Robert  Gladstone,  Chairman  of 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  a  nephew"  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Dr.  Gladstone  was  for  twenty  years 
Hon.  Treasurer  of  Liverpool  University  College. 
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Sir  John  Brunner,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Alsop  have  been 
elected  Pro-Chancellors  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Sir  Edward  Lawrence  and  to  Dr. 
E.  K.  Muspratt,  retired. 

#  * 

# 

The  Duke  op  Devonshire  has  been  elected  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Leeds,  in  succession  to  the  late  Marquis  of 
Ripon. 

*  * 

* 

The  University  of  Wales  has  conferred  the  following 
honorary  degrees : — 

LL.D. :  Sir  Samuel  T.  Evans,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Solicitor-General. 

D.Litt.  :  Prof.  Kuno  Meyer. 

M.A.  :  Mr.  John  Ballinger,  Librarian  of  the  National  Library  of 
Wales ;  and  the  Rev.  Evan  Rees  (Dyfed),  Archdruid  of  Wales. 

*  # 

* 


Dr.  M.  J.  M.  Hill,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  London  and  Astor  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  University  College,  has  been  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  formerly  a 
Fellow.  J 


*  * 
* 


Mr.  C.  M.  Powell,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  has  been  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
College. 

#  * 

# 

Principal  Hadow,  Armstrong  College,  formerly  Fellow 
and  tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  has  been  elected 
an  Honorary  Fellow  of  Worcester. 

*  # 

* 


A  committee  has  been  formed  to  raise  a  fund  for  a  por- 
Hait  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  in  Natural 
Science  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  University 
Reader  in  Zoology,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
University  and  to  his  College  as  well  as  to  Zoological  teach¬ 
ing  and  research. 


*  * 
* 


The  Council  of  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle,  have 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Cowen  be  honoured  by  attaching  his  name  to  the 
Chair  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  College. 


*  * 

* 

A  committee  has  been  formed  to  raise  a  fund  for  the 

erection  of  a  statue  in  the  University  College  of  Wales, 

Aberystwyth,  of  Thomas  Charles  Edwards,  first  Principal 

of  the  College,  the  first  of  the  University  Colleges  of  Wales. 

*  # 

# 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mr. 
A.  H.  Beesly  in  the  form  of  a  Library  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture,  to  be  placed  in  a  special  section  of  the  Memorial 
Reading  Room  at  Marlborough  College,  together  with  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Beesly.  Continbutions  received  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Thompson,  16  Primrose  Hill  Road,  London,  N.W. ; 
Mr.  H.  Richardson,  Sigglesthorne,  Marlborough ;  or  Mr. 
C.  Llewelyn  Davies,  14  Barton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Endowments  and  Mr-  °TT0  Beit  has  given  £215,000  for 
Benefactions.  tlie  endowment  of  thirty  Medical  Research 
Fellowships,  £250  a  year  each,  tenable  for 
three  (or  at  most  four)  years,  by  “  any  man  or  woman  of 
Euiopean  descent,  graduate  of  any  approved  University 
within  the  British  Empire.”  First  election  in  March  next. 
Correspondence  on  the  question  of  candidates  is  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  35  Charges  Street,  Piccadilly.  Office  (temporary)  • 
Seymour  House,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


[Jan.  1,  1910. 

Mr.  William  De  Morgan  has  presented  to  the  London 
University  Library  a  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
MSS.  formerly  belonging  to  his  father,  Mr.  Augustus  De 
Morgan,  who  was  upwards  of  thirty  years  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  University  College. 

*  * 

# 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  Graham,  D. Sc.  Lond.,  formerly  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemical  Technology  in  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  has  left  his  residuary  estate  (after  certain  legacies)  to 
the  College  for  Research  in  the  School  of  Advanced  Medical 
Studies  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Human  Diseases. 
The  estimate  is  £35,000. 

*  * 

* 

Emeritus-Professor  Purdie  has  supplemented  the  exist¬ 
ing  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Purdie  Chemical  Research 
Laboratory  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  by  a  further 
gift  of  £2,000. 

*  # 

# 

Lord  Powis  has  signified  his  intention  of  not  continuing 
to  give  the  Powis  Medal  (Cambridge  University)  after  the 
current  academical  year. 

*  # 

# 

Mr.  J.  Prichard  Jones,  of  London  and  Newborough,  has 
promised  £12,000  (in  addition  to  a  previous  £3,000)  to  the 
Building  Fund  of  University  College,  Bangor— to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  great  hall. 

*  # 

* 

The  newly  formed  Girls’  College  Association,  Ltd.,  has 
already  received  promises  of  some  £15,000  towards  the 
£20,000  required  to  establish  a  school  for  thirty  daughters 
of  Nonconformists  (similar  to  the  Leys  School  for  boys)  at 
Chislehurst. 

*  # 

* 

Donegal  County  Council  has  established  six  scholarships 
of  £45  a  year  for  three  years  (eighteen  scholarships  in  the 
aggregate),  open  to  boys  and  girls  alike.  Four  of  the  six 
are  to  be  tenable  only  in  the  National  University  or  in  a 
college  thereof,  the  other  two  in  any  University  or  college 
the  candidates  may  select. 

*  * 

# 

The  Governors  of  Pickering  Grammar  School  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  University  Scholarship  of  £50  a  year  for  three 
years. 


Balliol  College,  Oxford,  has  decided 

Scholarships  and  to  offer  this  year  an  exhibition  of  £80  a 
Prizes.  year  for  two  years  for  competition  among 

students  recommended  by  the  leading 
trade  unions  operating  in  Newcastle,  provided  the  income  of 
the  successful  candidate  be  supplemented  from  external 
sources. 

*  * 

* 

St.  John’s  Hall,  Highbury,  offers  for  competition,  on 
March  31,  Entrance  Scholarships  of  £50  a  year,  and  Entrance 
Exhibitions  of  £30  or  £40  a  year,  for  two  or  three  years. 
Apply  to  the  Principal  by  March  10. 

*  # 

Harrow  School  offers  eleven  or  twelve  entrance  scholar¬ 
ships,  open  to  all  boys  born  in  or  after  the  year  1896  and 
not  members  of  the  school.  Apply  to  the  Head  Master’s 
Secretary. 

- 


Appointments  .,  Bateson  F.R.S.,  has  resigned 

and  Vacancies.  tlie  -r  rolessorship  ot  Biology  in  Cambridge 

University,  on  his  appointment  to  the 
Directorship  of  the  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institution,  to 
be  established  at  Merton  in  Surrey. 
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Mr.  W.  Martin  G-eldart,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College 
and  Eeader  in  English  Law,  has  been  appointed  Yinerian 
Professor  of  English  Law,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
succession  to  Prof.  Dicey. 

*  # 

* 

Mr.  Walter  Durnford,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Vice- 
Provost  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  room  of  Mr.  Frede¬ 
rick  Whitting,  M.A.,  resigned. 

*  # 

# 

Mr.  W.  M.  Lindsay,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  has  been  appointed 
Sandars  Reader  in  Bibliography  in  Cambridge  University 
for  1910. 

*  * 

* 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Tylor,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  has  resigned  the 

Professorship  of  Anthropology  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

*  «= 

* 

Mr.  Carl  Marstrander,  of  the  University  of  Christiania, 

has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Celtic  and  Comparative 

Philology  in  the  School  of  Irish  Learning,  Dublin. 

*  * 

* 

In  the  University  of  London,  University  College,  Mr.  F. 
Jackson  and  Miss  M.  Pick  have  been  appointed  Assistants 
in  Pure  Mathematics  ;  and  Mr.  P.  F.  Everitt,  Honorary 

Assistant  in  Applied  Mathematics. 

*  # 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Bovey,  F.R.S.,  has  resigned  the  Rectorship 
of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  owing 
(it  is  understood)  to  the  condition  of  his  health. 

-V.  -v- 

■7V'  'A' 

# 

In  Manchester  University,  Mr.  H.  F.  Coward,  D.Sc., 

Demonstrator  in  Chemistry,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in 

Chemistry  in  the  Faculty  of  Technology  and  Chief  Lecturer 

in  Chemistry  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology;  and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  M.  Bentley,  Lecturer  in  Tropical  Diseases. 

•a?  # 

* 

In  the  University  of  Liverpool  three  new  Lectui'eships 
have  been  instituted:  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  Ch.M.Liv., 
F.R.C.S.Ed.,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Orthopaedic 
Surgery  ;  Dr.  H.  E.  Roaf,  Lecturer  in  Physiology ;  and  Mr. 
Owen  T.  Williams,  M.B.  Lond.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Lecturer  in 
Pharmacology. 

*  * 

* 

In  Leeds  University,  Miss  Doris  Gunnell,  B.A.  Leeds, 
D.  es  L.  Paris,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  French  Language  and 
Literature,  University  College,  Cardiff,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  French  in  Leeds  University  ;  and 
Miss  E.  J.  Welsford,  F.L.S.,  Steward  of  the  Botany  Depart¬ 
ment,  Royal  Holloway  College,  Laboratory  Steward  and  Re¬ 
search  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Botany.  Mr.  Monahan 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Lecturer  in  the  Day  Training 
College. 

*  * 

# 

In  Sheffield  University,  Mr.  Thomas  Loveday,  M.A.,  has 

been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Philosophy ;  Dr.  James  Kenner, 

Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry  ;  Mr.  Graham  Simpson, 

F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  in  Operative  Surgery;  and  Mr.  A.  B. 

I  Coward,  B.Eng.,  Demonstrator  in  Engineering. 

*  * 

* 

In  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  Prof. 
!  Marshall  has  been  appointed  Head  of  the  Greek  Department, 
in  room  of  Prof.  Roberts,  resigned;  and  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones, 
Lecturer  in  Philosophy,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Political  Science. 

*  # 

* 

In  University  College,  Dublin,  Dr.  A.  W.  Conway,  M.A., 
D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Physics,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Registrar ;  Mr.  J.  Lloyd-Jones,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
Welsh  ;  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Macken,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  German. 


Mr.  C.  R.  A.  Howden,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant  and  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Scots  Law,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  International 
Private  Law,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

*  # 

* 

Mr.  Bernard  N.  Wale,  B.Sc.  Agric.,  Lond.,  F.H.A.S., 
Lecturer,  has  been  appointed  Principal,  of  the  Seale-Hayne 
Agricultural  College. 

*  * 

* 

The  Rev.  L.  A.  Phillips,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Rector  of  Sibstone, 
formerly  Fellow  and  Dean  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  has 
been  appointed  Principal  of  Lichfield  Theological  College. 

*  * 

* 

Miss  Christine  M.  E.  Burrows,  Vice-Principal  and  Modern 
History  Tutor,  has  been  elected  Principal,  of  St.  Hilda’s 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  succession  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Burrows, 
resigned. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Eric  W.  Sutton,  B.A.,  Senior  Scholar  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Philosophy 
at  Worcester  College. 

#  # 

* 

Miss  Dorothy  Chapman,  M.A.  St.  Andr.,  Carnegie  Research 
Scholar,  has  been  appointed  Warden  of  the  Women  Stu¬ 
dents  and  of  University  Hall  at  the  University  College  of 
North  Wales. 

*  * 

* 

The  Rev.  Darwell  Stone,  D.D.,  one  of  the  resident 
librai-ians,  has  been  appointed  Principal,  of  the  Pusey  House, 
Oxford,  in  room  of  the  Rev.  V.  S.  S.  Coles,  resigned. 

#  * 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hallsworth,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Mane.,  Jevons  Stu¬ 
dent  in  Economics,  formerly  Science  Master,  P.-T.  Centre, 
Sheffield,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  H.  J.  C.  Kinghorn,  M.A.,  assistant  master,  George 
Watson’s  Boys’  College,  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  new  Training  College  for  Teachers  at 

Kalimpong,  Northern  India. 

#  * 

* 

The  Rev.  H.  E.  Edwards,  B.A.  Cantab.,  Senior  Curate  of 
Bradford  Parish  Church,  has  been  appointed  Sub- Warden  of 
the  S.P.C.K.  Training  College  for  Lay  Workers. 

*  # 

* 

Miss  S.  E.  Gadsby,  Mistress  of  the  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ment,  St.  Bride’s  School,  Helensburgh,  has  been  appointed 
Head  Mistress  of  the  Preparatory  School  and  Kindergarten 
in  connexion  with  the  Day  Training  College,  University 
College,  Bangor,  in  room  of  Miss  Kelley,  resigned  (going  to 
India). 

*  # 

Mr.  John  Edward  King,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Head  Master  of 
Bedford  Grammar  School,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master 
of  Clifton.  He  is  an  old  Cliftonian. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Henry  Durham,  F.C.S.,  F.P.S.L.,  has  resigned  the 
Head  Science  Mastership,  City  of  London  School,  after  fifty 
years’  service. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  A.  G.  Warren,  B.Sc.  Eng.,  Lond.,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  of  the 
East  London  College. 

*  # 

# 

Miss  G.  J.  M‘Crea,  assistant  mistress  King  Edward’s 
Girls’  High  School,  Birmingham,  has  been  appointed  Head 
Mistress  of  the  Girls’  High  School,  Stafford. 
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Mr.  W.  Bonavia-Hunt,  M.A.  Oxon.,  second  master,  has 
has  been  appointed  Head  Master,  of  the  Kilburn  Grammar 
School,  London. 

#  * 

* 

Mr.  James  Lang,  B.A.  Oxon,  of  the  Glasgow  Academy, 
has  been  appointed  Master  of  English  and  History  at  Grey 
College,  Bloemfontein. 

*  * 

* 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  Elwyn,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Assistant  Master, 
Felsted  School,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of 
Rochester  Cathedral  King’s  School. 

*  # 

* 

The  Rev.  W.  Parker,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.,  Dub.,  and  R.U.I., 
late  Warden  of  St.  Columba’s  College,  Rathfarnham,  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  master  at  Tonbridge  School. 

#  * 

# 

Mr.  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.  Cantab.,  M.A.  Melb.,  Senior  Mathe¬ 
matical  Master,  Melbourne  Grammar  School,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Wakefield  Grammar 
School. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  J.  L.  John,  B.Sc.,  Senior  Science  Master,  Beaumaris 
Grammar  School,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Master  at 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 

*  * 

*- 

Mr.  W.  A.  P.  Mason,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Assistant  Master,  Mer¬ 
chant  Taylors  School,  Crosby,  and  Mr.  H.  Naylor.  B.  A.  Lond., 
Second  Master,  Steyning  School,  have  been  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  masters  in  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hutchinson,  Mathematical  and  Science  Master, 
Lord  Williams’s  School,  Thame,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
master  at  Colston’s  School,  Bristol. 


and  Mr.  Botting,  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  extensions  of  series 
already  begun  ;  and  a  volume  on  “  The  Great  Rebellion  ”  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Hassall. 

*  * 

* 

The  January  number  of  the  Gornhill  Magazine  is  the 
Jubilee  number,  special  and  enlarged.  The  special  part 
contains  in  effect  the  history  of  the  magazine’s  career, 
“  recounted  by  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  tell  the  story, 
each  in  his  own  genre  ” — Lady  Ritchie,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris, 
Ac.  A  number  of  exceptional  interest. 

*  * 

* 

•  The  Christmas  number  of  The  World's  Work  is  varied, 
instructive,  and  liberally  illustrated.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
value  of  the  magazine  “  as  an  educational  instrument  for  use 
in  the  higher  classes  of  schools  is  now  gaining  recognition 
from  the  foremost  educational  authorities  of  to-day.” 

*  * 

* 

The  Musical  Times ,  on  entering  on  a  new  volume,  proposes 
to  devote  increased  attention  to  “  critical,  historical,  and 
educational  matter”  of  wide  interest,  while  still  keeping 
abreast  of  the  great  developments  of  modern  music. 

#  * 

# 

The  Local  Government  Review  (with  which  is  incorporated 
The  Councils''  Journal )  makes  a  varied  and  excellent  first 
appearance  (November).  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
are  the  publishers  (Is.  net). 

*  * 

Mr.  T.  Sharper  Knowlson  will  follow  up  his  successful 
series  of  lectures  on  “  Journalism”  by  a  course  of  ten  lectures 
on  “  Authorship :  its  Aims,  Methods,  and  Rewards,”  on 
Fridays  at  7.30,  commencing  January  14,  at  the  Central 
Y.M.C.A.,  346  Strand.  Apply  to  Mr.  John  W.  Hobday, 
same  address. 


Literary- 

Items. 


The  Classical  Review  and  the  Classical 
Quarterly  (the  Times  is  informed)  have  become 
the  property  of  the  Classical  Association,  which 
has  appointed,  as  a  Board  of  Management  of  the  two  journals, 
Dr.  S.  H.  Butcher  (Chairman),  Prof.  R.  S.  Conway  (Trea¬ 
surer),  Mr.  E.  Harrison,  Prof.  Haver-field,  Prof.  Mackail, 
Prof.  Ridgeway,  and  a  member  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Oxford  Philological  Society. 


Ihe  Oxford  University  Press  will  publish  presently  a  new 
“  School  Economic  Atlas,”  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S., 
with  an  introduction  by  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Economic  Geography  in  University  College,  London.  Sixty- 
four  maps,  plainly  and  vividly  coloured. 


#  *■ 

& 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  held  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of 
his  publications,  representing  the  most  varied  branches  of 
literary  effort,  in  Clifford’s  inn  Hall,  Fleet  Street,  Decem- 
ber  13-21.  A  special  feature  was  a  large  collection  of 
original  drawings  and  designs  by  numerous  well  known 
ai  tists,  many  of  which  had  been  reproduced  in  the  books  on 
view. 


*  # 

* 

Messrs.  A.  A  C.  Black  are  publishing  a  “  Primer  of  Sta¬ 
tistics,  by  W .  Palin  Elderton  and  Ethel  Elderton,  with 
pieface  by  Sir  Ix-ancis  Galton.  It  will  explain  the  terms 
and  methods  of  modern  statistics  without  mathematical  aid 
and  in  simple  form. 

*  * 

* 

Among  Messrs.  Riviugtons  January  announcements  we 
note  “  Elementary  Latin  Prose  Exel-cises,”  by  Dr.  Hillard 


Mr.  Balfour  delivered  the  Romanes  Lecture 

General.  at  Oxford  (November  24),  his  subject  being 
“  Questionings  on  Criticism  and  Beauty.” 

*  * 

* 

Dr.  G.  C.  Bourne,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Linacre  Professor  of 
Comparative  Anatomy,  Oxford,  delivered  the  Herbert 
Spencer  Lecture  (December  2).  Subject:  “Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  and  Animal  Evolution.” 

*  * 

# 

Prof.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  Cambridge  University,  delivered 
the  Huxley  Lecture  at  Birmingham  University  (Decem¬ 
ber  1).  Subject:  “  Mendelian  Heredity.” 

#  # 

The  new  Botanical  Laboratories  at  University  College, 
London,  were  formally  opened  (December  17)  by  Dr.  D.  H. 
Scott,  F.R.S. 

*  * 

* 

The  new  Carnegie  Physics  Laboratory,  University  Col¬ 
lege,  Dundee,  was  formally  opened  by  Prof.  Sir  Joseph  J. 

Thomson,  of  Cambridge  University  (November  26). 

*  * 

* 

The  Latin  Play  at  Westminster  this  year  was  the 
“  Adelphi  ”  of  Terence.  The  performance  was  a  great 
success,  and  the  Epilogue  reviewing  current  events  of  the 
year  was  both  witty  and  impartial. 

#  * 

* 

A  memorial  in  favour  of  “  extending  the  Parliamentary 
Franchise  to  duly  qualified  women,”  signed  by  2,110  assistant 
mistresses  in  384  public  and  private  secondary  girls’  schools, 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament. 


Jan.  1,  1910.] 
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OPEN  COURT. 

Thay  haif  said  .  .  . 

Quhat  say  tliay  ? — Lat  thame  say  ! 

COLLEGE-BRED  WOMEN. 

By  Evelyn  M.  Wood-Lovejoy,  Vermont. 

[From  the  School  Journal .] 

Why  are  women  demanding  a  higher  education?  Why  do 
girl  graduates  of  high  schools  forgo  pleasure,  social  prestige, 
and  even  the  necessaries  of  life  that,  along  with  their  brothers, 
they  may  secure  the  culture  and  wide  knowledge  of  affairs 
which  can  best  be  obtained  in  the  college  or  University  ? 

It  is  no  passing  whim  of  the  feminine  mind,  but  tbe  result  of 
serious  thinking  and  of  sound  common  sense.  If  this  age  is 
characterized  by  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  as  the  age  of 
the  emancipation  of  women — emancipation  not,  as  some  may 
suppose,  from  the  tyranny  of  man,  but  chiefly  from  the  petty 
prejudices  and  social  distinctions  with  which  she  has  herself 
hampered  her  usefulness  and  dwarfed  her  development. 

New  conditions  are  responsible  for  the  “new  woman.”  Has 
any  one  thought  to  inquire  if  we  have  a  new  man?  Most 
assuredly  he  is  here,  whether  recognized  or  not.  It  is  the  change 
in  him  which  is  in  a  large  degree  responsible  for  the  change  in 
her.  He  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  pretty  plaything  in  his 
home  for  a  wife,  nor  with  an  ill  informed  girl  for  a  sister,  how¬ 
ever  sweet  she  may  be.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  somewhat 
shy  of  the  highly  educated  woman  if  she  chance  to  be  other  than 
his  sister. 

In  a  recent  educational  association  a  note  of  warning  was 
given  regarding  the  growing  distaste  for  domestic  and  maternal 
duties  evinced  by  women  holding  college  degrees.  “  Women,”  it 
was  said,  “  do  not  like  to  cramp  their  career  by  assuming  such 
responsibilities,  and  the  race  must  finally  die  out  as  a  result  of 
higher  education.”  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  to  prove 
or  disprove  this  assertion.  Suppose  it  is  true,  then  to  be  fore¬ 
warned  is  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  against  such  a 
catastrophe.  Possibly  it  might  not  be  a  catastrophe,  but  the 
looked-for  millennium,  and  the  last  man  and  the  last  woman 
might  be  a  new  Adam  and  Eve,  perfect  as  wise,  and  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  a  new  race  like  unto  themselves.  Race  extinction 
seems  almost  too  absurd  to  be  entertained,  yet  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  some  means  of  preventing  even  a  tendency  toward 
the  dying-out  process. 

Will  not  co-education  in  colleges  and  Universities  serve  to  give 
young  men  and  young  women  a  better  understanding  of  each 
other,  and  to  stimulate  comradeship,  mutual  confidence,  and 
respect,  which  are  the  foundation  of  model  marriages  ?  Four 
years  or  more  of  comparative  isolation  of  the  sexes  must 
necessarily  result  in  a  certain  strangeness  and  a  doubtfulness 
regarding  the  disposition  and  tastes  of  each  other.  Harry  and 
Mabel  parted  outside  academic  walls.  Harry  Brown,  Ph.D.,  and 
Mabel  Howard,  Ph.D.,  meet  again,  after  six  or  seven  years,  in  a 
very  busy,  practical  world.  Dr.  Brown  looks  upon  Dr.  Howard 
as  a  curious  anthropological  specimen,  and  is  not  sure  of  the 
class  to  which  she  should  be  referred.  Dr.  Howard  bows  re¬ 
spectfully,  and  informs  him  that  she  also  is  a  candidate  for  the 
position  which  he  is  seeking.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  either 
that  the  one  position  could  maintain  two  learned  doctors,  a 
possibility  often  and  naturally  suggested  in  co-educational 
institutions. 

Granted  that  some  highly  educated  women  choose  single  life 
as  offering  a  more  ambitious  career,  is  not  that  true  of  men  P 
If  domestic  happiness  is  often  sacrificed  by  the  one,  that  they 
may  have  time  and  means  to  devote  to  a  certain  end  believed  to 
be  more  valuable,  no  less  often  is  it  by  the  other.  What  better 
neutralizing  agent  for  this  temptation  to  celibacy  than  co- 
I  education  ?  For  what  is  present  to  the  senses  daily  is  more 
effective  and  persuasive  than  imagination  or  fancy. 

!  While  advocating  co-education  for  the  majority  of  men  and 
women,  it  does  not  follow  that  one  need  to  insist  on  exactly  the 
same  curriculum  for  both.  Sociology  for  both,  but  more  of 
political  economy  for  men.  Physiology  and  hygiene  for  both, 
but  special  courses  for  women,  given  by  regular  physicians,  who 
have  the  experience  and  knowledge  to  teach  with  authority. 
I  The  woman  graduate  of  a  University  should  be  well  informed 
I  regarding  her  duty  to  her  own  physical  and  moral  being.  She 

I  will  thenbe  prepared  and  willing  to  assume  the  responsibilities 

of  wifehood  and  motherhood.  If  she  nourishes  and  rears  even 


three  healthy,  normal  children,  she  will  have  done  more  for  the 
race  than  the  mother  of  ten  children,  half  of  whom  die  in  infancy 
through  the  parent’s  ignorance  of  natural  laws,  and  the  other 
half  live  to  be  a  burden  to  themselves  and  the  wrorld. 

College  Education  and  Matrimony. 

How  is  one  to  know  wdiether  the  college-bred  woman  remains 
single  from  choice  or  not  ?  She  cannot  be  expected  to  reveal  the 
truth  even  to  her  friends,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public.  She  is 
not  the  kind  of  woman  to  fish  for  a  husband.  She  is  independent, 
generally  commanding  a  good  salary  in  a  responsible  position  if 
she  belongs  to  the  wage-earners.  She  doesn’t  “  sigh  and  look 
down,”  and  so  imply  that  she  is  ready  for  a  flirtation,  if  for 
nothing  more  serious.  She  takes  life  in  a  straightforward, 
earnest  way,  and  must  be  won  in  the  same  way.  If  any  man 
admires  such  a  woman,  and  wishes  a  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
let  him  go  ahead.  Should  he  fall  in  love  with  her  and  be  refused, 
he  will  have  more  self-respect  and  happiness  in  the  end  than  in 
a  successful  suit  to  a  society  butterfly.  But  he  may  win,  and  he 
will  find  his  prize  no  less  womanly  and  tender  because  of  her 
wider  training. 

Again,  the  motive  for  non-maternity  is  not  invariably  a  desire 
for  a  larger  career,  nor  is  it  confined  to  women  who  are  college 
graduates.  A  young  wdfe  wishes  to  retain  her  freshness  as 
long  as  she  may,  and  to  have  time  to  share  with  her  husband 
the  activities  of  business  and  pleasure.  She  has  not  failed  to 
see  that  often  the  self-sacrificing  mother  is  not  appreciated. 
The  husband  seems  half  ashamed  of  his  weary-facec!  wife,  and 
amuses  himself  with  gayer  and  younger  company.  Instead  of 
staying  at  home  in  the  evening  and  lightening  her  cares  by 
hand  and  sympathy,  he  finds  his  recreation  at  the  club  or 
theatre.  This  young  wife  thinks  she  will  ward  off  the  evil  day 
by  denying  herself  the  joys  of  motherhood,  since  such  a  heavy 
mortgage  must  be  paid  for  their  possession.  Can  you  blame 
her  ?  If  so,  do  not  charge  it  to  the  account  of  higher  education. 

We  need  not  less,  but  more,  of  this  higher  training  for  both 
men  and  women,  such  as  will  inspire  them  with  nobler  ideals 
of  life,  conforming  less  to  the  sensual,  and  finding  their  best 
expression  and  truest  beauty  in  a  soul  union  of  the  sexes, 
Then  the  question  of  preventing  the  extinction  of  the  race 
will  cease  to  be  a  problem,  for  man  will  be  sacred  and  woman 
will  be  sacred,  sin  will  hide  away  abashed,  disease  will  be  a 
rare  intruder,  and  wrinkled  age  will  be  loved  and  cherished  no 
less  than  fair  youth. 


HEAD  MASTERS  IN  CONFERENCE. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  Head  Masters  was  held  at  the  Leys 
School,  Cambridge,  on  December  22  and  23,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barber 
(Leys)  in  the  chair. 

After  the  genial  Presidential  address,  Dr.  Gray  (Bradfield) 
moved  : 

That  this  Conference  welcomes  the  development  of  the  Public  Schools’ 
League  for  Imperial  land  settlement  in  the  oversea  Dominions,  and 
recommends  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools  represented  in  the 
Conference  the  desirability  of  helping  by  annual  financial  grants  the 
establishment  of  a  central  office  in  London  for  the  permanent  work  of 
the  League. 

Dr.  Upcott  (Christ’s  Hospital)  seconded.  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  Dr.  Field  (Radley)  moved  an  amendment  deleting  the 
words  “  the  desirability  of  helping  by  annual  financial  grants.” 
The  amendment  was  carried  by  19  votes  to  13,  and  the  resolution 
as  amended  was  adopted. 

The  Rev.  W.  Madeley  (Woodbridge)  moved : 

That  the  Conference  is  of 'opinion  that  a  Sub-Committee  be  appointed 
to  hold  further  conference  with  the  officials  of  the  Joint  .Board  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  with  reference  to  the  examinations  .for  higher,  lower, 
and  school  certificates. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Swallow  (Chigwell)  seconded.  Mr.  F.  J.  R. 
Hendy  (Bromsgrove)  moved  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Sub-Committee  for  Public  Examinations  to  confer  with  the 
officials  of  the  Joint  Board  with  regard  to  the  questions  raised 
at  the  Conference  held  on  November  9,  and  especially  to  impress 
upon  them  the  importance  of  preventing  variations  in  the 
standard  of  their  examinations  from  year  to  year.  The  Rev. 
H.  A.  P.  Sawyer  (St.  Bees)  seconded. 

A  long  and  somewhat  technical  discussion  followed  ;  and 
eventually  the  amendment  was  lost  and  the  resolution  carried. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brownrigg  (Magdalen  College  School)  moved: 

That  this  Conference  considers  that,  with  regard, to  the  relations  of 
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public  schools  curricula  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
fuller  recognition  of  English  is  desirable  in  the  University  examinations 
for  admission. 

Mr.  Nowell  Smith  (Sherborne)  seconded.  After  some  discus¬ 
sion,  Dr.  Upcott  moved  as  an  amendment:  “That  this  Confer¬ 
ence  considers,  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  public  schools 
curricula  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  the 
University  examinations  for  admission  in  their  present  form  are 
useless,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.”  The  President  could  not 
accept  this  as  an  amendment,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be 
brought  forward  as  a  separate  resolution.  Eventually,  the  motion 
was  carried  by  19  votes  to  15. 

On  the  second  day,  the  question  of  the  increasing  congestion 
of  scholarship  examinations  at  the  Universities  in  December  was 
referred  to  the  Universities’  Joint  Committee  for  consideration 
and  report.  On  the  report  of  the  Curriculum  Committee,  the 
principle  laid  down  in  it  that  a  boy  should  not  be  allowed  to 
begin  Greek  until  he  had  securely  laid  the  foundations  of  Latin 
and  French,  and  received  systematic  training  in  English,  was 
discussed  and  approved.  A  motion  declaring  it  to  be  essential 
to  give  such  a  definite  position  to  English  and  French  in  the 
entrance  scholarship  examinations  that  these  subjects  may  not 
be  sacrificed  to  premature  study  of  Greek  was  carried  by  32 
votes  to  1.  It  was  decided  to  hold,  early  next  year,  a  special 
meeting  of  such  head  masters  as  were  in  favour  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee,  to  take  steps  to  give  practical 
effect  in  their  own  schools  to  those  recommendations. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  on  December  18.  Present :  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair ;  Prof.  Adams,  Prof.  Adamson,  Dr.  Armitage 
Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Rev.  J.  O.  Bevan,  Rev.  J.  B.  Blomfield,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  E.  A.  Butler,  Mr.  Charles,  Prof.  Dixon,  Mr.  Hawe, 
Mr.  Holland,  Dr.  Maples,  Mr.  Marx,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Mr.  Pinches, 
Miss  Punnett,  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr.  Storr,  and  Dr. 
Wormell. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretany  reported  that  the  Christmas  Certificate  and 
Lower  Forms  Examinations  had  been  held  on  December  7  to  10, 
and  that  the  number  of  entries  was  about  6,000.  For  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas  the 
number  of  entries  was  about  500. 

The  Diploma  of  Licentiate  was  granted  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Rogers, 
who  had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions. 


A  letter  from  the  Dean  was  read  expressing  his  intention  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  the  current  year  of  office.  The  following 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  “  That  the  Council  can¬ 
not  receive  the  letter  definitely  announcing  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Eve  from  the  Deanship  without  expressing  their  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  great  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  College  of 
Preceptors  for  more  than  twenty-six  years,  and  their  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  he  has  made  for  promoting  its  use¬ 
fulness  and  welfare  during  the  whole  of  that  period.” 

A  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  work  of  the  College 
was  adopted. 


Ihe  draft  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  General  Meeting  was 
considered,  and  was  referred  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Dean  for  final  l’evision. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Johnston,  A.C.P.,  8  Avenue  Terrace,  Newport,  Salop, 
was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  membership  under  Section  II, 
Clause  5,  of  the  By-Laws. 


The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  sine 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  the  Author. — B e v an  s  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians,  and  The  Birth  and  Growt 
of  Toleration  and  other  Essays. 

PL  E.  C.  Dickinson.  Cook’s  Eirst  Book  in  Old  English  ;  Garnett’s  Cym 
w  nlf  s  Elene,  and  other  Poems  ;  Headlam’s  Selections  from  the  British  Satirists 
Kent’s  Cynewulf’s  Elene  :  Wyatt’s  Beowulf. 

By  Black  IE  &  Son.— Hooper’s  Souvestre’s  Le  Chevrier  de  Lorraine;  Rouse1 
**0lne  ;  layers  and  Tomes’s  Practical  Domestic  and  Householi 

Arithmetic. 

By  the Camdridge  University  PRESS.-Sleeman’s  Herodotus  I. 

By  Macmillan  &  Co.— A  Latin  Anthology  (“  Golden  Treasury  Series 
By  Methuen  &  Co.— Asman  s  Introduction  to  the  Histoitf  of 'Rome. 

VoLyVIU  TheFBritishTslelRSITY  PRKSS’~HerberlSOU’s  Elementary  Geography 
Calendar  of  King’s  College,  London. 

Calendar  of  City  of  London  College. 


REVIEWS. 


Elizabethan  Literature. 

A  Literary  History  of  the  English  People.  Vol.  Ill,  From  the 

Renaissance  to  the  Civil  War,  II.  By  J.  J.  Jusserand. 

(12s.  6d.  net.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

The  present  volume  of  M.  Jusserand’s  brilliant  work  centres 
in  Shakespeare  :  it  treats  of  his  predecessors,  of  himself,  and  of 
his  contemporaries  and  successors,  with  a  final  chapter  of  “  After- 
math  ”  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  The  work  opens 
on  the  English  drama  at  the  Renaissance,  when  its  literature  was 
not  yet  differentiated  from  that  of  other  countries — mysteries, 
moralities,  pageants,  masques,  ballets,  and  so  forth,  still  main¬ 
taining  their  popularity.  On  the  rise  of  the  influence  of  Seneca, 
M.  J usserand  draws  attention  to  a  fact  “  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  ”  : 

At  the  same  moment,  in  France  and  in  England,  those  best  entitled  to 
speak  uttered,  in  both  countries,  the  same  precepts.  The  cleverest 
critics,  the  most  learned  and  experienced  scholars,  the  thinkers  of 
greatest  fame,  pronounced  on  the  question  of  the  neo-classicism  adapted 
from  the  ancients,  as  opposed  to  the  lawless  romanticism  inherited  from 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  two  countries  with  the  same  energy,  but 
widely  different  results,  they  declared  for  classical  art. 

Not  only  here,  but  throughout,  the  comparisons  with  French 
literary  developments  are  very  interesting  and  suggestive.  “  The 
principal  cause  of  these  opposite  results  of  similar  teachings 
given  in  both  countries  by  equally  authorized  critics  is  the 
difference  of  the  two  peoples’  genius,  disposition,  and  temper.” 
In  France,  the  logic  and  simplicity  of  the  rules  appealed  at  once 
to  the  French  mind  ;  in  London,  the  multitude  insisted  on  other 
ideals — surprises,  adventures,  glaring  colours.  The  theatrical 
troupes,  the  theatres,  and  the  performances  under  Elizabeth  are 
very  carefully  and  fully  described  ;  and  then  the  author  returns 
to  the  compulsion  of  the  tastes  of  the  crowd  upon  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  Shakespeare.  The  whole  of  this  preliminary 
section  is  worked  out  with  the  view  of  bringing  into  sharp  relief 
the  central  figure  of  the  picture. 

A  complete  arsenal  of  infallible  means  for  reaching  success,  admirable 
samples  of  rich  lyrical  poetry :  thanks  to  Marlowe,  a  unique  model  of 
well  built  play  [“Edward  II  ”],  logically  developed  from  beginning  to 
end,  in  a  style  sober  and  strong,  a  blank  verse  varied  in  its  pauses  and 
harmony,  easy  to  make  even  more  flexible,  the  true  verse  of  the  English 
stage  :  all  this  was  available  when  Fame  began  to  cast  her  first  and  very 
faint  rays  upon  that  player’s  servant,  that  “Johannes  factotum,”  who 
was  to  carry  the  dramatic  art  of  his  country  to  heights  unknown  before 
him,  inaccessible  after. 

M.  Jusserand  has  put  a  vast  amount  of  solid  work  into  his 
handling  of  Shakespeare.  He  is  never  carried  away  by  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  when  he  applies  a  superlative,  it  is  on  a  cool  calculation  of 
the  facts.  Here  and  there  a  difference  of  estimate  is  probably 
attributable  to  difference  of  national  temperament  or  association. 
In  his  exhaustive  scrutiny  of  the  biographical  details,  his  sober 
judgment  brushes  aside  various  ingenious  theories  and  inferences. 
“  What  is  most  probable  is  that  Shakespeare  was  neither  the 
perfect  ignoramus  that  some  have  wanted  him  to  be  nor  the  deep 
scholar  imagined  by  others.”  “  As  for  resemblances,  numerous 
or  striking  as  they  may  be  (they  are  usually  much  less  striking 
than  we  are  told),  it  would  be  easy  to  parallel  them  from  any 
literature,  and  prove  thus  that  Shakespeare  delighted  in  reading 
Chinese  philosophers,  Hindu  dramatists,  and  Persian  poets.”  As 
for  the  elusive  “  W.  H.”  of  the  sonnets  : 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  W.  H.  was,  as  it  seems,  the  subject  at  once  of  the 
dedication  and  of  the  sonnets.  He  was  rich,  elegant,  well  read  (“as 
fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue  ’’),  and  of  good  family.  There  is  some  chance 
that  the  poet  magnifies  rather  than  that  he  depreciates,  so  much  does  he 
like  to  see  at  their  best  the  advantages  bestowed  by  Fortune  upon  his 
friend.  The  probabilities  are  that  Mr.  W.  H.  was  neither  a  lord  nor  a 
personage  of  note  :  hence  the  difficulty  of  an  identification  which  has 
baffled  all  attempts.  The  opinion  I  venture  to  express  is  strongly  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  fact  that  the  publication  of  the  sonnets  produced  no 
effect  at  all  and  did  not  excite  any  curiosity. 

In  criticizing  Shakespeare’s  dramatic  work,  M.  Jusserand 
regards  the  poet  as  a  jovial  person  of  immense  natural  gifts — 
“  the  most  marvellous  that  a  poet  ever  received  ” — latterly  falling 
into  serious  and  even  gloomy  mood,  but  always  keeping  a  shrewd 
eye  upon  success  in  his  profession  and  business.  “  Shakespeare 
never  purposely  looks  beyond  the  desires  of  his  audience.  .  .  . 
Shakespeare  has  but  one  master,  his  public  ;  he  is  its  faithful 
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servant,  and  neglects  none  of  its  whims.  When  he  writes  a 
drama  he  cares  nothing  for  critics  or  essayists,  nor  for  the  verdict 
of  learned  noblemen.  It  was  not  Southamptons  who  would  fill 
his  theatre;  for  all  such  he  had  written  his  ‘Venus’;  to  the 
many  he  addresses  his  plays.”  “  He  is  no  less  indifferent  than 
his  spectators  to  dates,  geography,  and  historic  truth.  He 
scarcely  ever  corrects  a  mistake,  be  it  a  glaring  one  found  in  the 
wretched  pamphlet  whence  he  derives  his  plot ;  he  even  adds 
some  from  absent-mindedness,  carelessness,  or  from  having  read 
wrong.  Many  incoherences  are  due  to  the  rapidity  of  composi¬ 
tion.  ...  In  a  few  very  rare  cases  the  historical  errors  are 
deliberate,  and  introduced  in  order  to  augment  the  picturesque¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  To  please  is  the  only  rule.  The  great  dramatist 
follows  it  to  its  extreme  consequences,  the  best  and  the  worst.” 

One  of  the  qualities  that  Shakespeare  received  from  Nature  over¬ 
shadows  all  his  other  gifts  and  makes  us  understand  how,  despite  the 
changes  of  time,  of  schools,  of  literary  ideals,  despite  an  accompaniment 
of  enormous  defects  (he  did  nothing  by  halves),  his  fame,  in  all  lands, 
should  have  gone  on  increasing.  It  so  happens  that  the  quality  usually 
the  rarest  is  in  him  the  predominant  one  :  more  than  any  poet,  of  any 
time,  he  is  a  life-giver.  At  his  creating  breath  the  dead  leave  their 
graves,  heroes  win  their  victories,  lovers  whisper  in  tones  so  soft  that  the 
beloved  one  must  lend  her  ear  to  perceive  them,  in  accents  so  penetrating 
that  our  heart  is  still  moved  by  them.  He  draws  from  the  dust  of 
chronicles  or  stray  pamphlets,  from  the  stores  of  stage  properties,  from 
fairyland,  from  the  dim  recesses  behind  the  scenes,  the  nothing,  the  ab¬ 
stract  idea,  the  clumsy  sketch,  the  wooden  puppet,  the  coarse  clay,  out  of 
which  he  will  fashion  his  character  ;  and,  behold  !  the  individual  springs 
from  his  hands,  lives,  moves,  speaks,  is  crowned  with  myrtle  or  laurel, 
or  sinks  into  an  irretrievable  catastrophe.  ...  If  he  introduces  a  dog 
into  his  play,  that  dog  will  have  life  and  individuality,  will  be  one  dog 
in  particular  and  no  other,  will  have  a  disposition  and  manners  quite  as 
personal  as  Brutus,  Hotspur,  or  Macbeth. 

The  illustration  of  this  quality  furnishes  some  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  striking  pages  of  the  volume.  It  is  this  life-giving 
faculty  that  is  “  the  great  poet’s  dominant  virtue,  that  which, 
together  with  his  lyricism,  captivate  us  most  strongly.  His 
dramatic  power,  carried  so  far  in  his  masterpieces,  the  art  of 
constructing  a  play  and  of  conducting  it  without  a  flaw  to  an 
inevitable  termination,  are  unsurpassed,  but  are  with  him  of  less 
common  occurrence.  The  life-giving  power  accompanies  him 
much  more  constantly.  ...  In  the  masterpieces,  the  dramatic 
power  is  incomparable.”  “  The  most  perfect  type  of  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  play  is  ‘  Othello  ’  :  in  no  other  drama  is  his  genius  so 
constantly  present.”  “  Hamlet  equals  Orestes,”  wrote  Musset, 
“  Macbeth  equals  Oedipus,  and  I  do  not  know  what  equals 
Othello.”  “A  fame  so  immense  is  a  phenomenon  unique  in 
literature.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  treatment  of  the  contemporaries 
and  successors  of  Shakespeare,  or  to  decline  into  the  “  After- 
math  ”  (except  to  remark  that  the  Bacon- Shakespeare  contro¬ 
versy  is  dismissed  incidentally  in  a  note,  Shakespeare  being 
“  the  one  of  all  Bacon’s  contemporaries  with  whom  he  had  least 
in  common”).  Every  serious  worker  in  English  literature  will 
make  a  point  of  perusing  this  brilliant  and  incisive  study  of  its 
most  splendid  period. 


“  Sttrstjm  Corda.” 

Haileybury  College,  Past  and  Present.  By  the  Rev.  L.  S. 

Milford.  (10s.  6d.  net.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

Mr.  Milford  presents  all  the  essential  historical  facts,  and  leaves 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  spirit  that  has  animated  his  school.  His 
method  is  the  very  opposite  of  Dry-as-dust’s  ;  indeed,  he  antici¬ 
pates  that  readers  may  think  “  that  some  of  the  articles  and 
poems  are  trivial,  or  that  there  is  too  much  of  the  humorous 
element,”  and  offers  suggestions  by  way  of  exculpation.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  of  opinion,  not  only  that  his  excuses  are 
valid  so  far  as  they  go,  but  also  that  the  suspected  elements  con¬ 
tribute  very  largely  to  the  realization  of  his  purpose  ;  they  bring 
home  to  outsiders  the  life  of  the  school  by  multiplied  strokes  of 
detail,  while  they  recall  to  old  pupils  events  and  circumstances 
that  will  touch  them  nearly.  Having  established  new  Haileybury 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  East  India  College,  Mr.  Milford  reviews 
the  Masters,  with  very  kindly  and  discriminating  appreciations 
from  thoroughly  well  informed  and  trustworthy  sources — all  of 
them  men  of  impressive  character  and  sound  judgment,  and  each 
of  them  a  distinctive  contributor  to  the  prosperity  of  the  school. 
He  then  turns  to  the  Boys.  “  What  are  we  to  say  of  the  boys 
who  are  still  at  school  P  Are  they  still  marked  by  that  ‘  simplicity  ’ 
and  ‘  geniality  ’  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  characteristics 
of  Haileybury  p  ”  No  doubt.  “  They  are  a  good  sort  from  good 


homes  as  a  rule  ” — “  from  homes  where  we  know  that  it  is 
necessary  to  work,  not  merely  for  jam  or  marmalade,  but  for 
bread  itself.”  All  the  better  for  the  school ;  and  the  chapter  on 
Old  Haileyburians,  following  their  achievements  and  marking 
their  characters  in  various  spheres  of  active  life,  will  not  only 
awaken  memories  in  fellow-students,  but  indicate  to  all  readers 
the  efficacy  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  training  of  the  institution. 
A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Servants — a  necessary  as 
well  as  a  kindly  attention.  “  The  impression  that  I  should  like 
to  leave  on  any  stranger  who  may  glance  at  these  pages,”  says 
Mr.  Milford,  “  is  that  there  is  a  close  bond  between  the  Masters 
and  their  families  and  Old  Boys  and  boys  and  servants  at 
Haileybury,  for  I  know  that  this  is  the  case.”  Obviously  it  is 
the  case,  and  it  speaks  strongly  for  the  tone  and  efficiency  of  the 
place.  For  the  rest,  there  are  chapters  on  the  Haileyburian  (one 
of  the  ablest  of  school  journals),  cricket,  football,  school  societies, 
speech  days,  and  so  forth — all  the  lines  of  activity  in  a  healthy 
boy  community.  The  volume  is  most  liberally  and  effectively 
illustrated.  Mr.  Milford  has  undoubtedly  realized  his  hope  ;  he 
has  brilliantly  “  succeeded  in  proving  that  one  of  the  younger 
Victorian  schools  has  justified  her  existence,  and  has  shown 
herself  not  unworthy  of  the  honourable  name  and  fame  to  which 
she  succeeded.” 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


CLASSICS. 

The  Plays  of  Aesc  hyhts.  Translated,  from  a  revised  text,  by  Waite 
Headlam,  Litt.D.,  late  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
C.  E.  S.  Headlam,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  (3s.  6d.  Bell.) 

We  have  already  admired  these  plays,  or  most  of  them  one  by  one,  in 
Messrs.  Bell’s  excellent  series  of  “  Classical  Translations.”  The  versions 
of  “  The  Persians  ”  and  “  The  Seven  against  Thebes  ”  are  due  to  Mr. 
C.  E.  S.  Headlam,  who  has  been  guided  at  difficult  points  by  the  notes 
left  by  his  distinguished  brother.  The  aim  has  been  “  to  enable  those 
who  know  some  Greek  to  read  the  Greek  of  Aeschylus  correctly.”  The 
work  is  based  on  a  large  and  scholarly  criticism  of  the  text,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  brought  out  with  strenuous  fidelity  and  marked  ability. 

The  separate  edition  of  The  Seven  against  Thebes,  translated  by  C.  E.  S. 
Headlam,  M.A.  (Is.),  follows  faithfully  the  lines  of  Dr.  Walter  Head- 
lam’s  work,  and  embodies  his  interpretations  of  various  difficult  pass¬ 
ages. 

Caesar  Imperator  ;  an  Elementary  Latin  Reader.  By  J.  W.  E.  Pearce, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Merton  Court  Preparatory  School,  Sidcup. 
(Is.  4d.  Dent.  Classical  Series.) 

Mr.  Pearce  sets  forth,  in  sixty-one  passages,  a  connected  account  of 
Caesar’s  life  and  work,  the  language  being  drawn  mainly  from  Caesar’s 
own  writings.  He  also  furnishes  exercises  based  on  the  text :  questions 
to  be  answered  in  Latin,  questions  on  accidence  and  syntax,  and  English 
sentences  for  retranslation.  The  introduction  supplies  a  short  sketch  of 
Roman  history,  a  biography  of  Caesar  with  an  estimate  of  his  place  in 
history,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Roman  Empire 
into  the  Middle  Ages.  The  little  volume  has  been  worked  out  with 
extreme  care  and  great  judgment,  and  will  contribute  largely  to  smooth 
the  path  of  beginners.  It  “has  been  produced  on  the  suggestion  of 
Prof.  E.  V.  Arnold  in  connexion  with  his  scheme  in  ‘  Basis  Latina  ’  for 
‘  standardizing  ’  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  to  be  required  of  a  boy  in 
his  early  stages  of  learning  Latin.” 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  Parts  I  and  II,  complete.  By  J.  L.  Martin. 

(Is.  Harrap.) 

Bright  and  interesting,  the  little  book  consists  of  exercises  in  the 
various  rules  of  arithmetic  (up  to  a  definite  point),  of  worked  examples, 
and  of  questions  suitable  for  use  in  connexion  with  oral  practice  in  the 
classroom.  The  exercises  include  a  certain  number  on  the  earliest  rules, 
but  these  are  not  of  the  most  elementary  character.  A  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  implied  which  embraces  as  its  upper  limit  some  fractions,  both 
vulgar  and  decimal,  important  weights  and  measures,  British  and 
metric,  an  initiation  into  methods  of  estimating  areas  and  volumes,  &c. 
A  useful  training  in  the  application  of  general  ideas  of  number  to  a 
variety  of  practical  problems  is  afforded  throughout.  The  work  is 
arranged  in  two  sections,  respectively  simple  and  more  advanced.  Both, 
however,  as  the  title  indicates,  are  of  an  intermediate  character.  Either 
may  be  obtained  alone,  or  the  two  as  a  complete  text-book,  and  special 
volumes  for  teachers  furnish  the  answers  to  the  exercises. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry .  By  William  Anthony  Granville,  Ph.D. 

(5s.  6d.  Ginn.) 

In  a  single  compact  volume  of  moderate  dimensions,  Dr.  Granville 
combines  a  treatment  of  both  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  and 
a  series  of  clearly  arranged  four-place  tables  giving  the  logarithms  of 
numbers  and  the  logarithms  as  well  as  the  natural  values  of  the  trigono- 
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metrical  functions.  The  work  is  one  which  may  be  expected  to  appeal 
to  a  number  of  students  of  many  types.  The  subject-matter  is  discussed 
in  a  thoroughly  able  manner.  A  valuable  feature,  claimed  as  novel  by 
the  author,  is  the  extensive  use  in  the  spherical  branch  of  the  subject 
of  the  principle  of  duality.  Its  employment  enables  the  writer  to  in¬ 
vestigate  with  much  less  labour  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  formulae 
necessary  for  the  solution  of  oblique  triangles  ;  further,  he  finds  himself 
in  a  position  to  reduce  the  standard  six  cases  to  three.  An  entire  chapter 
considers  the  value  of  spherical  trigonometry  as  an  instrument  in  dis¬ 
cussing  problems  in  geodesy,  astronomy,  and  navigation.  The  attempt 
to  render  a  few  of  the  illustrations  of  three-dimensional  figures  more 
realistic  by  placing  corresponding  outlined  cuts  and  shaded  ones  side  by 
side  is  but  indifferently  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diagrams  re¬ 
presenting  graphs  are  excellent  and  present  a  most  attractive  appearance. 
The  danger  of  celluloid  rulers  and  protractors  should  be  remarked  on. 

SCIENCE. 

Practical  Physics.  By  Lionel  M.  Jones,  A.R.C.Sc.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.,  Head 
Master  of  the  Central  Secondary  School,  Birmingham.  (3s.  Long¬ 
mans.) 

The  volume  handles  in  successive  parts  the  subjects  of  heat,  light,  and 
electricity  on  the  plane  of  the  secondary  school.  It  sets  forth  a  course  of 
practical  work,  “  in  which  the  essentials  of  the  subjects  treated  are 
developed  from  the  work  of  the  pupils  themselves,”  a  course  that  has 
been  for  several  years  tested  with  pupils  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  in 
the  author’s  school.  Undoubtedly,  “  a  pupil  working  through  the 
course,  assisted  by  explanations  and  natural  extension  of  the  work  on 
the  part  of  his  teacher,  would  obtain  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  foundations 
of  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  and  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  investigation  in  these  subjects,  and  would  be  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  London  Intermediate  Examination  in  science  or  any 
similar  examination.”  The  exposition  is  lucid  and  the  experiments  are 
well  devised,  and  there  is  abundance  of  exercises,  with  general  revision 
papers  appended.  The  answers  to  the  exercises  and  papers  are  supplied. 
123  figures. 

Introduction  to  the  Preparation  of  Organic  Compounds.  By  Emil  Fischer, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  by 
It.  V.  Stanford,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  M.Sc.  Birm.,  Ph.D.  Kiel.  (4s.  6d. 
net.  Williams  &  Norgate.) 

Mr.  Stanford  translates  from  the  most  recent — the  eighth — edition. 
The  book  consists  of  ninety  preparations,  the  first  seventy  more  especi¬ 
ally  for  chemists,  the  rest  rather  for  medical  and  biological  students  that 
wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  methods  of  organic  chemistry.  It 
has  gradually  evolved  out  of  the  author’s  practical  instruction  in  the 
University  laboratories  of  Erlangen,  Wurzburg,  and  Berlin.  Instruc¬ 
tions  are  given,  and  urgently  insisted  on,  as  to  the  precautions  necessary 
for  the  avoidance  of  accidents.  The  collection  will  be  extremely  useful 
to  English-speaking  students. 

A  sixth  impression  (second  edition)  of  First  Stage  Sound,  Light,  and 
Heat,  revised  and  rewritten  by  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  is  issued 
from  the  University  Tutorial  Press  (2s.,  Clive).  The  work  in  its  new 
form  is  based  on  a  course  of  carefully  selected  experiments,  requiring  but 
simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus,  and  mostly  capable  of  being  performed 
by  the  students  themselves.  The  scope  has  been  somewhat  narrowed  to 
accord  with  the  present  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education  exam¬ 
inations,  and  this  gives  room  for  more  thorough  treatment.  There  is 
a  sufficiency  of  good  exercises,  the  answers  being  appended.  The  illus¬ 
trations  (fifty-six)  are  appropriate  and  effective.  An  excellent  practical 
manual. 

Messrs.  Bailliere,  Tindall,  &  Co.  publish  a  second  edition  of  Chemical 
Notes  and  Equations ,  Inorganic  and  Organic,  by  G.  H.  Gemmell,  F.I.C., 
F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal  (Dick)  Veterinary  College,  Edin¬ 
burgh  (5s.  net.)  The  book  is  most  serviceable  for  students  of  medicine, 
and  covers  the  work  for  the  First  Professional  Chemistry  Examination. 
It  has  been  carefully  revised  up  to  date,  and  contains  a  special  chapter 
on  “Ionization”  by  the  author’s  son,  Mr.  Alexander  Gemmell,  B.Sc. 
Edin. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Longmans'  Illustrated  First  Conversational  German  Reader. 

By  J.  W.  Bartram,  M.A.  (2s.  6d.  Longmans.) 

This  is  a  counterpart  to  “  Longmans’  Illustrated  First  Conversational 
Reader.”  Simple  texts  are  given,  not  for  the  absolute  beginner,  but  for 
pupils  that  have  worked  through  some  adequate  preliminary  course  ; 
and  such  texts  are  not  merely  to  be  read,  but  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
conversation  lessons.  Very  useful  notes  are  appended,  as  well  as  word 
lists  and  a  vocabulary.  The  book  has  been  very  thoughtfully  and 
elaborately  worked  out.  Pupils  that  have  honestly  tackled  the  course 
will  have  acquired  a  considerable  stock  of  words  and  phrases  and  not 
a  little  confidence  in  spontaneous  speech  and  writing.  There  are  some 
interesting  illustrations. 

A  First  Spanish  Book.  By  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A.  (2s.  6d.  Arnold.) 

The  essentials  of  Spanish  grammar  are  presented  systematically  and 
clearly,  and  impressed  by  well  devised  exercises  fqr  translation  and  re¬ 
translation.  The  vocabulary  in  the  early  stages  bears  upon  some  subject 
or  sphere  of  daily  fife  ;  and  generally,  while  the  purposes  of  business 
and  travel  are  not  neglected,  the  main  view  regards  the  attainment  of 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  Spain.  Commercial  correspondence 


is  exemplified  in  considerable  variety  in  an  appendix  ;  and  in  another 
appendix  there  are  poetical  and  prose  selections.  Vocabularies  complete 
the  book.  The  volume  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Spanish. 

Les  Feuilles  d’Automne  de  Victor  Hugo.  Edition  annotee  a  l’usage 
des  Etudiants.  Par  H.  C.  Norman,  B.A.,  Directeur  du  County 
School,  Ramsgate.  (Is.  4d.  Dent.  Modern  Language  Series.) 

This  edition  should  have  a  circulation  far  beyond  the  schools.  It  is 
nicely  printed,  and  the  annotation,  which  is  wholly  in  French,  supplies 
adequate  information  both  as  to  the  matter  and  as  to  the  language. 
There  is  a  short  biographical  and  historical  introduction  ;  a  series  of 
“jugements”  on  Victor  Hugo’s  genius;  and  a  useful  bibliography. 
An  excellent  edition,  whether  for  schools  or  for  general  readers. 

HISTORY. 

The  Growth  of  Greater  Britain.  By  F.  B.  Kirkman.  (Is.  9d.  Blackie.) 

Mr.  Kirkman  traces  the  growth  of  our  Colonial  Empire  from  the  early 
days  of  preparation  in  the  Tudor  Period,  down  through  the  commercial 
conflicts  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  In  a  picturesque 
and  racy  manner  he  depicts  the  struggles  of  the  buccaneers,  merchant 
adventurers,  and  other  traders  to  share  in  the  spoil  that  was  pouring 
into  Spain  from  America  and  into  Holland  from  the  East  Indies  ;  and  he 
carries  us  with  him  in  his  discussion  of  the  attempts  at  colonization 
during  the  Stuart  Period.  The  relation  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  to 
colonial  development  and  consolidation  receives  adequate  treatment,  and 
the  later  colonial  wars  are  described  in  some  detail.  The  book  is  written 
in  a  breezy  style.  The  statements  of  opinion,  in  some  cases,  are  almost 
of  necessity  only  partial  explanations,  and  occasionally  undue  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  comparatively  trifling  events.  Our  success  in  India  was  due 
very  largely  to  our  superiority  on  the  sea,  and  to  the  fact  that  Dupleix 
was  hampered  by  the  French  Government.  Then  again,  Byng  was 
executed  not  only  “to  warn  the  other  admirals,”  but  also  (and  more 
especially)  to  silence  the  public  clamour  against  the  incapacity  and 
maladministration  of  Newcastle.  The  maps  and  illustrations  materially 
assist  the  reader.  As  an  introduction  to  larger  works,  the  book  is 
excellent. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  Holland  Rose,  Litt.D. 

(Is.  9d.  Blackie.) 

The  purpose  is  “to  give  the  young  reader  some  idea  of  the  change  in 
the  extent  of  the  Empire,  the  great  improvements  in  the  condition  of  its 
population,  and  the  great  development  of  its  wealth  and  material 
resources.”  The  literature,  science,  and  art  of  the  period  are  expressly 
omitted.  The  method  of  the  book,  which  is  a  compromise  between  the 
biographical  and  the  movement  methods,  is  very  satisfactorily  worked 
out.  The  social  and  political  struggles  of  England  are  sketched  clearly 
and  sympathetically.  The  intricate  affairs  of  foreign  policy  are  very 
definitely  and  lucidly  set  forth.  The  author  has  exercised  great  care  and 
judgment  in  selecting  his  materials.  Unnecessary  detail  is  avoided. 
The  notes,  however,  here  and  there  seem  to  underrate  the  intelligence 
of  the  reader.  Surely  “chimney”  does  not  need  either  a  note  or  an 
illustration.  The  paper  duty  was  abolished  in  1861,  not  in  1860.  There 
are  helpful  summaries,  and  the  illustrations  are  good.  Altogether  a 
sound  little  book. 

English  History  in  the  Classroom.  By  G.  W.  Gwyther. 

(2s.  6d.  Longmans.) 

‘  ‘  This  book  is  not  intended  to  supplant  the  text-book,  but  to  act  as  a 
guide  to  its  reading  ;  still  less  is  it  an  alternative  to  the  teaching  of  the 
master.”  It  is  not  “a  storehouse  of  facts”  ;  it  seeks  to  help  students 
in  the  upper  forms  of  secondary  schools  and  pupil-teacher  centres  to  get 
at  the  meaning  of  facts  by  pertinent  questions  and  references.  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  further  study,  bints  on  the  making  of  notes  (a  vexed  question  in 
secondary  schools),  and  an  exhaustive  bibliography  to  enable  the  student 
to  co-ordinate  literature  and  history  are  main  features.  The  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  broad,  European  events  receiving  due  attention  from  the 
beginning.  “What  can  they  know  of  England  who  only  England 
know  ?  ’  ’  The  graphic  representations  given  in  the  appendixes  are  full  of 
interest  and  should  stimulate  the  student.  Altogether,  the  book  is  fresh 
both  in  conception  and  in  style,  and  it  should  prove  a  special  boon  to  such 
students  as  lack  opportunities  of  good  oral  guidance. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  added  to  his  varied  and  useful  “  Half-Crown 
Library  of  History  and  Biography”  a  sixth  impression  of  The  Industrial 
and  Commercial  History  of  England,  by  the  late  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers, 
edited  by  his  son,  Arthur  G.  L.  Rogers  (2s.  6d.  net).  The  matter  was 
delivered  as  lectures  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  it  is  most  service¬ 
able  for  present-day  study. 

Messrs.  Cassell  have  commenced  a  new  and  revised  issue  (in  fourteen 
fortnightly  parts,  7d.  net  each),  of  the  well  known  Dictionary  oj  English 
History,  edited  by  Sidney  J.  Low,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College, 
London,  and  F.  S.  Pulling,  51. A.,  late  Professor  of  History,  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds.  It  is  illustrated  with  full-page  plates. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

Composition,  Oral  and  Written.  By  Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  A. M.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Yale  University.  (5s.  net.  Longmans.)^ 

Prof.  Baldwin  has  adapted  his  work  on  “  Writing  and  Speaking  ”  to 
more  rapid  use  by  more  advanced  students.  “Both  the  order  and  the 

( Continued  on  page  30.) 
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A  SELECTION  FROM  CASSELL’S  LIST. 


ENTIRELY 
NEW  WORK. 

« 

MAKERS  OF  ! 

Bv  A.  E.  McKILLIA: 

HISTORY. 

VI.  M.A. 

READY 
JANUARY  14. 

32  Biographies.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  16  Full-page  Plates.  192  pages,  cloth  boards,  Is.  2d. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  arouse,  by  means  of  biography,  the  interest  of  young  pupils  in  the  History  of  England  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  that  of 
King  Edward  VII.  The  stories  are  treated  in  chronological  order  with  a  slight  chain  of  connexion  between  them,  and  the  language  is  suitable  for  pupils  from  nine 
to  eleven  years.  The  incidents  selected  give  a  vivid  picture  of  stirring  events  best  suited  to  arrest  the  attention  and  stimulate  the  imagination. 


Cassell's  Elementary  Algebra. 

By  V.  M.  Turnbull,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  the 

Perse  School,  Cambridge.  246  pages,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

Answers,  Is.  net. 

This  highly  recommended  book  contains  an  elementary  course  of  .Algebra  with 
graphic  solutions.  It  consists  mainly  of  oral  and  written  exercises,  and  has  been 
gradually  developed  from  arithmetical  processes.  In  the  early  stages,  in  order 
that  the  principles  of  Algebra  may  be  more  readily  grasped,  a  large  number  of 
exercises  have  been  given,  and  operations  with  large  numerical  coefficients  have 
been  avoided.  Revision  examples  have  been  inserted  at  various  stages. 


Cassell's  Elementary  Geometry. 

By  W.  A.  Knight,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  254  pages,  cloth  boards, 

2s.  6d. 

This  popular  work,  containing  the  substance  of  Euclid,  Books  I-IV,  and  the 
more  important  parts  of  Kook  VI,  will  be  found  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  The  Introductory 
Course  of  Experimental  Geometry  is  sufficiently  full  to  enable  a  pupil  who  has 
had  no  instruction  in  Geometrical  Drawing  to  effect  all  ordinary  constructions. 
Alternative  Proofs  have  been  given  in  many  instances,  and  numerous  exercises 
for  practice  in  solving  riders. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  GERMAN  DICTIONARY. 

CASSELL’S  NEW  GERMAN  DICTIONARY. 

By  KARL  BREUL,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  (Cambridge),  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  Cambridge  University  Reader  in  Germanic. 

Upwards  of  1,300  pages,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  net ;  half  leather,  10s.  6d.  net ;  Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  Both  the  German-English  and  the  English-German  portions  have  been  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  all  respects.  The  former  especially  is  remarkably 
full ;  we  have  subjected  it  to  various  trials  in  the  matter  of  rare  and  unlikely  words,  and  it  has  strangely  stood  the  test.  We.  note  that  the  common  colloquial  and 
proverbial  expressions  are  profusely  represented,  and  are  often  rendered  with  peculiar  felicity.  The  arrangement  is  admirable.”— The  Athenceum. 


Cassell’s  Educational  Catalogue  will  be  sent  post  tree  on  application. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LTD.,  LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  SCHOLAR’S  BOOK  OF  TRAVEL. 

Selections  from  the  Best  Books  of  Travel,  for  Class  Reading 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  3d.  each. 

1.  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.  2.  EUROPE.  3.  OTHER  LANDS.  4.  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

These  hooks  consist  of  extracts  from  the  best  books  of  travel,  each  selected  as  describing  some  important  scene  or  physical  feature.  All  the 
extracts  are  of  literary  merit  in  themselves,  and  each  is  of  sufficient  length  to  form  a  complete  travel-picture. 

MACKINDER’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES. 

Suitable  for  use  either  as  Readers  or  Text-Books.  By  H.  J.  MACKINDER,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Geography  in  the  University  of  London.  With 

numerous  Coloured  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Sketch  Maps. 

Book  I.  Our  Own  Islands.  Third  Edition.  2s.  6d. ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Is.  3d. 

Book  II.  Lands  beyond  the  Channel.  Second  Edition.  Is.  9d. 

Book  III.  Distant  Lands.  In  the  press. 

Book  IY.  The  British  Empire.  In  the  press. 

“  There  could  be  no  better  preparation  for  the  formal  study  of  Geography  than  these  volumes."— Preparatory  Schools  Review. 


PHILIPS’  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  RATIONAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  ERNEST  YOUNG,  B.Sc.  In  Three  Parts,  with  numerous  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  each. 


THE  NEWEST  AND  BEST  OF  ATLASES  FOR  MIDDLE  FORMS. 

PHILIPS’  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  COMPARATIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Series  of  97  Coloured  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Maps  and  Diagrams,  with  a  Consulting  Index,  strongly  bound  in  Cloth. 

Size  11  by  9  inches.  Price  2s.  6d. 


PHILIPS’  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

By  C.  FOXCROFT,  T.  SAMUEL,  B.A.,  and  S.  J.  BUNTING,  B.Sc. 

In  Three  Parts,  price  6d.  net  each. 

“  Heuristic  purpose,  interesting,  ingenious  and  useful. "—Educational  Times. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON,  Ltd.,  32  Fleet  Street,  London 

PHILIP,  SON,  &.  NEPHEW,  Ltd.,  South  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
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proportions  have  been  changed ;  parts  have  been  recast ;  many  of  the 
exercises  have  been  modified  or  made  over  ;  and  the  whole  has  been 
reduced  in  size  by  about  a  third.”  The  volume  is  still  a  substantial 
one,  the  exemplification  being  abundant.  The  whole  purpose  is  to 
achieve  two  objects  :  clearness  and  interest.  The  principles  of  clearness 
and  interest  are  first  dealt  with  generally ;  next,  clearness  in  plan 
(paragraphs)  and  clearness  in  details  (sentences),  and  interest  in  details  ; 
then  clearness  in  compilation  (collection  and  grouping  of  facts),  and  so 
on  to  extended  argument  and  exposition,  &c.  One  might  have  expected 
narrative  to  come  before  exposition,  but  the  teacher  can  choose  his  own 
order.  Description  is  handled  as  the  main  illustration  of  principles  of 
interest,  and  narrative  is  partially  utilized  in  advance  for  the  same 
object.  The  volume  contains  a  great  quantity  of  useful  matter  which 
may  he  still  more  effectively  adapted  in  future  editions  and  perhaps  re¬ 
inforced  in  the  treatment  of  the  sentence . 

English  Grammar  and  Composition.  By  A.  M.  Williams,  M.A. 

(48.  6d.  Longmans.) 

Mr.  Williams,  who  has  had  long  and  varied  experience  as  Principal  of 
the  Glasgow  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College,  aims  at  supplying  “  a 
compendious  account  of  the  history  and  the  structure  of  the  English 
language,  and  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of  literary  criticism.” 
The  first  part  of  the  volume  illustrates  the  bearing  of  grammar  on  com. 
position  and  traces  the  history  of  existing  words,  forms,  and  construction- 
The  second  part  examines,  with  copious  exemplification,  the  practice  of 
good  authors,  so  as  (1)  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  build  of  good 
English  and  thus  help  him  to  write  it,  and  (2)  to  expound  what  is  called 
literary  form,  and  so  to  help  the  student  to  understand  and  appreciate 
it.  Numerous  exercises  are  provided,  and  attention  is  directed  to 
authors  and  works  for  wider  reading  in  further  study  of  the  principles. 
The  plan  is  excellent,  and  it  is  patiently  and  thoroughly  worked  out. 
The  volume  is  an  admirable  compendium  of  its  subject,  evidently  the 
fruit  of  long  study  and  of  practical  experience. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric.  By  Charles  Swain  Thomas,  A.M. ,  Head  of 
the  English  Department  in  the  Newton  (Mass.)  High  School,  and 
Will  David  Howe,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  English  Department  in 
Indiana  University.  (5s.  Longmans.) 

The  purpose  is  “to  help  the  young  student  to  write  more  clearly  and 
more  forcefully,”  not  “  to  train  writers  in  the  finer  graces  of  language.” 
Accordingly,  the  main  stress  is  placed  upon  the  word,  the  sentence,  and 
the  paragraph  ;  but  attention  is  devoted  to  the  composition  as  a  whole, 
to  the  chief  forms  of  composition,  to  letter-writing,  to  punctuation,  and 
to  common  grammatical  errors.  The  directions  are  generally  clear  and 
simple  ;  examples  are  adduced  from  good  writers  ;  and  there  is  abundance 
of  exercises  “  which  will  test  the  student’s  understanding  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  writing.”  The  work  is  well  executed  ;  and  it  contains  much 
material  that  teachers  may  treat  in  their  own  way  if  they  so  prefer. 

ATLASES,  MAPS,  CHARTS. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa  has  issued  a  magnificent 
Atlas  of  Canada,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  James  White,  F.R.G.S., 
Geographer.  It  contains  eighty-three  most  elaborate  and  excellent  maps, 
exhibiting  every  aspect  of  the  country  ;  territorial  divisions,  land  eleva¬ 
tions,  geology,  forests,  trade  and  commerce,  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
railways  and  canals,  population,  sunshine  and  temperature,  &c.  The 
introductory  portion  gives  tabular  statistics  of  population,  land  and 
water  areas,  social  conditions,  &c.,  in  1901,  of  the  progress  of  Canada 
in  area,  population,  material  industries,  &c.,  1867-1906,  &c.  The  work 
is  conceived  on  the  widest  lines,  and  worked  out  in  remarkable  detail 
and  thoroughness.  We  should  doubt  whether  any  other  country  in  the 
world  can  show  such  a  complete  and  vivid  compendium  of  its  position, 
character,  and  resources. 

Messrs.  West,  Newman,  &  Co.  (Hatton  Garden,  London)  publish  an 
immense  Historical  Table  compiled  by  Lady  Louise  Loder,  and  “  revised 
by  several  educational  authorities  ” — a  Chart  of  History  from  b.c.  4000 
down  to  a.d.  1900  (10s.,  mounted  on  canvas  for  hanging  on  schoolroom 
wall).  Each  century  is  allotted  one  column,  except  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  has  two,  and  the  nineteenth  century,  which  has  three. 
The  facts  are  boldly  shown,  the  more  important  names  and  events  being 
printed  in  red.  The  selection  of  points  is  probably  just  as  good  as 
another ;  and  the  general  effect  is  impressive . 

Teachers  should  see  Messrs.  Philips’s  pamphlet  on  their  Map  Storage 
System,  “  economizing  space  and  yet  handy  for  reference.”  The  prac¬ 
tical  devices  are  numerous  and  advantageous. 

REFERENCE  ANNUALS. 

Hazell's  Annual,  edited  by  Hammond  Hall  (3s.  6d.  net,  Hazell, 
Watson,  &  \  iney),  has  been  revised  up  to  the  end  of  November.  It  now 
enters  on  its  twenty-fifth  year,  with  new  features  enhancing  its  utility 
and  interest.  There  has  been  a  rearrangement  of  the  articles  so  as  to 
group  together  intrinsically  related  subjects  ;  and  a  Very  full  index  at 
once  indicates  the  position  of  every  matter  of  importance.  A  notable 
new  feature  is  the  introduction  of  signed  articles  upon  some  of  the  larger 
topics  of  the  time,  by  distinguished  writers  specially  informed.  The 
more  immediate  questions  of  broad  interest  are  treated  with  very  service¬ 
able  fullness.  It  is  a  most  laborious  work,  strenuously  kept  up  to  date, 


and  framed  to  meet  inquiries  upon  the  most  diverse  subjects  and  the 
leading  personages  in  all  departments  of  activity.  More  than  ever  it  is 
indispensable. 

Who’s  Who  (10s.  net,  A.  &  C.  Black)  is  also  in  its  own  way  indis¬ 
pensable  for  reference.  It  now  contains  very  nearly  2,200  pages  in 
double  columns,  packed  closely  with  adequate  information  about  all  the 
important  personalities  of  the  time,  in  whatever  line  of  life.  The 
record  of  facts  is  most  careful  and  trustworthy,  and  it  is  energetically 
brought  up  to  date.  The  work,  though  getting  bulky,  still  remains 
handy.  What  should  we  do  without  it  nowadays? 

Who’s  Who  Yearbook  is  supplementary  to  Who’s  Who,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  the  tables  that  were  formerly  a  popular  feature  of  the  latter 
volume,  and  indeed  the  original  nucleus  of  it.  It  may  be  regarded  in  a 
sense  as  a  key  to  the  larger  work,  but  is  very  useful  independently. 
The  tabulated  form  renders  the  matter  readily  accessible. 

The  Writers’  and  Artists’  Yearbook— a  Directory  for  Writers,  Artists, 
and  Photographers  (Is.  net,  A.  &  C.  Black)— contains  the  usual  lists 
of  journals  and  magazines  (with  brief  but  useful  details),  American 
as  well  as  British;  of  publishers  (books  and  music),  British  and 
American  ;  of  colour-printers,  &c. — and  other  pertinent  information. 
A  very  helpful  book  of  reference. 

The  Englishwoman’s  Yearbook  and  Directory  (2s.  6d.,  A.  &  C.  Black) 
presents  a  vast  amount  of  information  about  all  the  departments  of 
public  and  social  work  in  which  women  engage.  In  all  sections  the 
work  has  been  brought  up  to  date ;  many  of  the  articles  are  enlarged, 
and  a  good  few  new  articles  are  introduced.  The  present  edition  has, 
in  fact,  been  completely  revised  and  rearranged.  A  most  useful  com¬ 
pendium. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Family  Names  and  their  Story ,  by  S.  Bariug- Gould,  M.A.  (7s.  6d.  net, 
Seeley),  offers  an  elaborate  treatment  of  a  singularly  interesting  subject. 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  had  a  good  few  forerunners,  who  have  at  least 
taught  him  caution  :  the  blind  have  led  the  blind  into  pitfalls.  He 
aptly  compares  the  mazes  of  nomenclature  with  the  road  to  Plessis 
Castle  (“  Quentin  Durward  ”)  :  “  every  yard  of  this  ground  is  rendered 
dangerous  by  snares  and  traps  and  caltrops,  and  pitfalls  deep  enough  to 
bury  you  in  for  ever.”  Very  likely  the  experts  will  find  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  in  a  hole  now  and  again  ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  book  is 
extremely  attractive,  and  has  involved  a  vast  labour  of  investigation. 
The  author  starts  with  tattoo  and  tribal  names,  sire  names,  token  names, 
and  so  on,  down  through  the  vast  variety  of  place  names  and  names 
derived  from  foreign  languages,  down  to  nicknames  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  names.  And,  after  all,  there  are  various  appendixes  treating  specially 
of  particular  points  of  difficulty  or  of  historical  interest.  It  is  a  delightful 
book  to  dip  into  anywhere. 

Success  Secrets,  by  O.  S.  Marden  (3s.  6d.  net,  Fisher  Unwin),  is  a 
charming  little  book,  administering  -wisdom  in  small  doses,  so  that  the 
busiest  of  us  can  carry  it  in  his  pocket  and  be  sagely  instructed  at  any 
time  in  half  a  minute.  It  is  very  cleverly  compiled  and  presented  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  line  of  it  but  is  well  worth  reading  and — -practising. 

Philips’  Nature  Calendar  (6d.  net)  has  established  itself  in  popular 
favour.  It  is  tastefully  designed,  and  furnishes  Nature  Notes  that  serve 
as  judicious  and  sound  guides  to  observation,  and  that  may  prove 
suggestive  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  pupils. 


NEW  YEAR  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Hachette  furnish  new  specimens  of  several  excellent  series, 
interesting  in  matter  and  very  handsomely  illustrated  and  got  up. 
Mon  Journal  for  the  past  year  offers  some  eight  hundred  pages  of  varied 
stories,  articles,  &c.,  such  as  young  folk  of  eight  to  ten  love,  with  lavish 
illustration  in  colours  and  in  black  and  white  (10  fr.). — In  the  “Nou- 
velle  Collection  pour  la  Jeunesse”  we  have  a  tenth  volume  from  the 
busy  and  popular  pen  of  Pierre  Mael,  Poucette,  with  forty-eight  illus¬ 
trations  by  Dutriac — a  charming  story  of  a  little  girl,  with  school 
experiences,  too,  at  the  Ecole  du  Grand  Air  (6  fr.). — The  Musee  des 
Poupees,  by  Mile  Marie  Koenig,  Inspectrice  de  l’Enseignement,  with 
fifty-eight  illustrations,  describes  and  pictures  60  out  of  460  dolls  in 
the  Musee  Pedagogique,  brought  together  by  the  indefatigable  author. 
They  are  ranged  in  four  divisions — “Poupees  Historiques,”  “  Pay- 
sannes  ”  (French),  “Coloniales”  (French),  and  “  Etrangeres.”  It  is  a 
volume  of  curious  interest  (5  fr.). — In  the  “  Bibliotheque  Rose  Ulustree  ” 
we  have  (1)  Petite  Niece,  by  Mine  Cheron  de  la  Bruyere  (who  has  already 
contributed  largely  to  the  series),  with  thirty-eight  vignettes  by  Dutriac, 
and  (2)  Une  Enfant  Terrible,  by  Mme  Charlotte  Chabrier-Rieder,  with 
sixty-three  vignettes  by  Dutriac,  both  delightful  stories  for  young 
readers  (3  fr.  50  each).  Another  pretty  volume  is  Mirage  de  Bonheur,  by 
Camille  Pert,  with  illustrations  after  drawings  by  M.  Mahut  (5  fr.)  — 
a  story  of  cross  purposes  and  disappointments,  naturally  developed,  and 
crisply  written. — All  these  volumes  are  written  in  very  simple  French. 

The  Almanach  Hachette  for  1910 — “petite  encyclopedie  populaire  de 
la  vie  pratique” — presents,  as  usual,  an  amazing  variety  of  practical 
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With  Five  Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Twenty-first  Edition.  Completing  178,000  Copies. 

Pp.  x  +  277.  Crown  8vo.  Price  2s.  (subject  to  discount). 

DENT’S  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK. 

By  S.  ALG-E  and  WALTER  RIPPMAHK  2s. 

, .  -^-essrs.' Dent  &  SoisS,  Ltd.,  would  direct  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  numerous  improvements  effected  in  the  latest 
edition  of  this  book  The  entire  work  has  been  reset  in  good,  clear  type,  on  a  larger  page  ;  coloured  reproductions  of  the 
beason  Pictures  and  the  French  Coinage  are  now  included;  the  Supplementary  Exercises  by  Mr.  Rorman  have  also  been 
incorporated.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  the  text  has  in  no  way  been  altered,  thus  allowing  both 
editions  to  be  used  side  by  side. 


Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  vi  +  237.  Price  2s. 

DENT’S  SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK.  By  S.  Alge  and 

Walter  Rippmann. 

✓ 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. — “We  can  heartily  recommend  this  reader  as 
an  exposition  of  the  new  method.” 

Third  Edition,  Revised.  Pp.  xii  +  157.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Price  2s. 

PREMIERE  GRAMMAIRE  FRANCAISE.  By  H.  E. 

Berthon,  M.A. 

SCHOOL  WORLD. — “Certainly  a  hook  that  every  modern  language  teacher 
ought  to  possess.” 

Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  8  +  83.  Price  Is.  4d. 

DENT’S  FIRST  EXERCISES  IN  FRENCH  GRAM¬ 
MAR.  By  Miss  Batchelor. 

EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. — “As  an  introduction  to  French  composition  this 
little  book  takes  foremost  place.” 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  iv  +  92.  Price  Is.  4d. 

DENT’S  FURTHER  EXERCISES  IN  FRENCH 
GRAMMAR.  By  Miss  Batchelor. 

SCHOOL  WORLD. — “  Embodies  sound  principles  excellently  worked  out.” 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  xii+  159.  Price  Is.  4d. 

LES  FEUILLES  D’AUTOMNE  DE  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  Norman,  B.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  County 
Secondary  School,  Ramsgate. 


Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  64.  Price  Is.  4d. 

EASY  FREE  COMPOSITION  IN  FRENCH.  By 

Miss  Bull. 

TEACHER’S  AID. — “  A  distinct  advance  on  anything  we  have  yet  seen.” 
Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  viii  +  88.  Price  Is.  4d. 

FREE  COMPOSITION  AND  ESSAY  WRITING. 

By  A.  Philibert  and  A.  Pratt. 

ATHENAEUM. — “A  judicious  mixture  of  composition  and  vocabulary,  and  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  publishers’  Modem  Language  Series.” 

First  and  Second  Series  now  ready.  Price  Is.  4d.  each  volume. 

RIPFMANN’S  FRENCH  PICTURE  VOCABULARY. 

SCHOOL  WORLD. — “  A  splendid  idea,  well  carried  out.” 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  viii +  125.  Price  Is.  4d. 

EPISODES  EN  ACTION.  With  a  Phonetic  Transcript. 
By  J.  Stuart  Walters. 

LONDON  TEACHER. — “Real  French  dialogues,  excellent  in  conception  and 
educationally  very  valuable.” 

Third  Impression.  Crown  8vo.  Price  Is.  6d. 
ASINETTE.  A  French  Story  for  English  Children.  By 
Mrs.  G.  Fraser.  With  200  Text  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Brock. 
SCHOOLMASTER. — “In  every  respect  an  admirable  work  .  .  .  wa  commend 
it  without  reservation.” 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  viii  +  102.  Price  Is.  6d. 

L’ENTENTE  CORDIALE  A  LA  CAMPAGNE.  By 

Clemence  Saunois.  A  series  of  charming  scenes,  written  in 
delightful  French,  and  supplied  with  Notes. 


Eighth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  vi  +  235.  Price  2s.  6d. 

DENT’S  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK.  By  Walter  Ripp- 

mann,  S.  Alge,  and  S.  Hamburger. 

I  .  ATHENAEUM. — “  An  excellent  book  .  .  .  will  be  found  well  worth  introducing 
I  into  schools.” 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  vii+  103.  Price  Is.  4d. 

I  A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  GERMAN  POETRY.  Compiled 

and  Annotated  by  Walter  Rippmann. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  viii  +  88.  Price  Is.  4d. 

I  DER  GOLDENE  VOGEL,  and  other  Tales.  A  Second 

Year  German  Reader.  Edited  by  Walter  Rippmann. 


First  and  Second  Series  now  ready.  Price  Is.  4d.  each  volume. 

RIPPMANN’S  GERMAN  PICTURE  VOCABULARY. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi  +  144.  Price  Is.  8d. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR  AND  WORD  FORMATION. 

Exercises,  with  an  Abstract  of  the  Essentials  of  German  Gram¬ 
mar.  By  Walter  Rippmann. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  viii +  86.  Price  Is.  4d. 

EISENHANS,  and  other  Tales.  A  Second  Year  German 

Reader.  Edited  by  Walter  Rippmann. 


DENT’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES 


Fourth  and  Revised  Edition.  Pp.  xxi  +  328.  Crown  8vo.  Price  3s. 

DENT’S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.  By  Harold  W. 
Atkinson,  M.A.,  and  J.  W.  E.  Pearce,  M.A.  With  Twelve 
Coloured  Plates  illustrative  of  Roman  Daily  Life. 

SCHOOLMASTER. — “A  unique  book.  ...  It  represents  a  wonderful  stride 
I  made  in  teaching  Latin.” 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  viii +  126.  Price  Is.  4d. 

|  CAESAR  IMPERATOR.  An  Elementary  Latin  Reader 
with  Vocabulary  and  Reform  Exercises  on  the  Text.  By  J.  W.  E. 
Pearce,  M.A.,  Joint  Author  of  “Dent’s  First  Latin  Book.” 


Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi +  135.  Price  Is. 

DENT’S  LATIN  PRIMER.  By  E.  S.  Forster,  M.A. 

EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. — “The  graduation  of  the  matter  is  very  carefully 
worked  out  .  .  .  the  little  book  is  excellently  done.” 

Small  crown  8vo.  Pp.  viii +  136.  Price  Is.  6d. 

BASIS  LATINA.  An  Introduction  to  Latin  through  the 
Language  to  the  Literature.  By  Prof.  E.  Y.  Arnold,  assisted  by 
Walter  Rippmann,  M.A. 

Small  crown  8vo.  Pp.  160.  Cloth.  Price  2s. 

AENEAE  FACTA  ET  FATA.  A  Stepping-Stone  to 
Virgil.  With  Notes  and  Exercises  on  the  Text  by  Prof.  E. 
Vernon  Arnold.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Two  Coloured 
Plates. 


A  complete  Modern  Language  Catalogue  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Publishers. 
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information,  with  numerous  illustrations  (2  fr.).  It  has  now  reached 
its  seventeenth  year. 

Field  and  Woodland  Plants,  by  W.  S.  Furneaux,  F.R.G.S.,  is  a  fresh 
addition  to  Messrs.  Longmans’  admirable  “  Outdoor  World  Series,” 
edited  and  largely  written  by  the  accomplished  author  (6s.  net).  It 
aims  at  providing  a  guide  to  the  study  of  our  wild  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees — a  guide  which,  though  comparatively  free  from  teclmical  terms 
and  expressions,  shall  yet  be  strictly  correct  and  scientific.”  The 
arrangement  of  the  plants  and  trees  according  to  their  seasons,  habitats, 
and  habits  will  be  found  to  be  very  convenient.  The  scientific  work 
has  been  very  thoroughly  and  efficiently  executed,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  successful  attempt  has  been  made  “to  create  an  interest  in  some  of 
those  wonderful  habits  which  lead  us  to  look  upon  plants  as  living-  beings 
with  attractions  even  more  engrossing-  than  their  beautiful  forms  and 
colours. 1  Eight  plates  in  colour,  and  numerous  excellent  illustrations 
by  Patten  Wilson  and  photographs  from  nature  by  the  author. 

Ike  Lion  of  De  Montfort,  by  Roland  Horne  (4s.,  Dent),  is  a  delightful 
romance  of  the  Barons’  War.  Starting  from  Hereford,  the  story  passes 
to  Gloucester,  London,  Rochester,  and  Lewes,  and  ends  on  the  field  of 
Evesham.  The  author  has  not  marred  the  actual  history,  hut  has 
shaped  his  romance  to  fit  with  it :  “  most  of  the  descriptions  of  siege, 
parley,  and  battle  are  as  near  as  may  he  to  the  actual  records.”  The 
characters  of  the  leading  personages,  notably  the  great  Earl  and  Prince 
Edward,  are  carefully  limned.  The  Jester  charmingly  throws  into  relief 
the  graver  episodes.  The  story  is  ably  conceived  and  executed  ;  it 
is  well  written,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  throughout.  Eight  coloured 
illustrations  by  Herbert  Green. 

Seeing  the  World,  by  Ascott  R.  Hope  {5s.,  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  & 
Co.),  relates  the  adventures  of  a  young  mountaineer  of  the  Tyrol,  first 
in  his  own  country  and  then  further  afield.  The  achievement  of  the 
vulture  s  nest  is  the  climax  of  the  home  adventures,  in  which  the 
qualities  and  ways  of  the  Tyrolese  goatherd  are  deftly  brought  into 
relief  by  contrast  with  a  young  Wurtemberger  from  Stuttgart,  “  a  right 
German  of  the  Empire,”  who  is  spending  his  Easter  holidays  in  the 
vicinity.  Dismissed  by  his  master,  Anderl  proposes  to  join  the 

Suabian  Foungsters”  {Schivahen kinder),  the  troop  of  boys  and  girls 
that  pass  across  the  mountains  to  the  richer  plains  of  South  Germany 
(feuabia)  to  hire  themselves  out  variously  for  the  summer.  Anderl 
misses  the  rendezvous,  experiences  a  strange  adventure  with  a  motor 
car,  is  caught  in  a  storm  and  snowed  up,  and  falls  in  with  a  dilapidated 
troupe  of  mountebanks,  whose  padrone  saw  pfennigs  in  Anderl’s 
vivacious  Tyrolese  dancing.  Both  on  tramp  and  on  rail  the  incidents 
are  abundantly  various  and  amusing ;  hut  at  Stuttgart  the  bear  plays 
an  unrehearsed  part  of  his  own,  and  Anderl  again  finds  himself  adrift 
and  wishing  he  had  never  left  the  mountains.  There  is  a  turn  of  luck 
at  last,  however,  and  eventually  Anderl  is  lost  in  London — and  found. 
In  the  fluent  narrative,  in  the  resourceful  presentation  of  incident,  and 
in  fidelity  to  the  actual  life  of  the  different  countries  his  hero  traverses, 
Mr.  Hope  is  here  at  his  best.  There  is  uo  more  charming  boy’s  book 
of  the  season,  and  it  will  serve  excellently  well  for  any  season.  Five 
illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 


[Jan.  1,  1910. 


FIRST  GLANCES. 

Classics. 


Greek  Reader,  The  Tutorial.  With  Notes  and  Vocabularies.  By  Alex. 
V  augh  loung,  M.A.  Lend.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London, 
late  Plead  Master  of  Tettenhall  College,  Staffordshire.  2s.  6d. 
Clive. 

[  Third  edition,  enlarged  by  addition  of  a  considerable  group  of 
harder  extracts.  Also  217  passages  set  for  translation  at  sight  at 
London  Tniversity  Matriculation  and  Intermediate  Arts  Examina¬ 
tions  are  given  as  an  Appendix.  Excellent.] 

Homer,  The  Iliad  of.  Translated  into  English  Prose  by  E.  H. 
Blakeney,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  King’s  School,  Ely.  Vol.  I: 
Books  I-XII.  5s.  Bell. 

(1)  Latin  Unseen  Book,  A  First.  (2)  A  Second  Latin  Unseen  Book. 
Selected  by  William  Williamson,  B.A.  6d.  net,  and  Is.  net.  Mills 
&  Boon. 

[(1)  is  for  lower  forms  and  for  candidates  preparing  for  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Local  Examinations,  and  the  like.  (2)  is  for  middle  forms 
and  for  candidates  preparing  for  the  Junior  Local  and  similar  examin¬ 
ations.  Judicious  and  serviceable.] 

(1)  Lucian’s  Dialogues,  prepared  for  Schools.  (2)  Notes  to  the  same. 
By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  Perse 
Grammar  School,  Cambridge.  2s.  each.  Clarendon  Press. 

[(1)  Text  adapted  by  certain  omissions  and  changes — e.g . ,  syntax, 
is  Atticized,  and  rare  and  poetical  words  are  sometimes  simplified. 

(2)  the  notes  are  in  Greek — simple  enough  certainly,  yet  we  look 
askance  at  the  principle.] 

Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  presented  with  special  reference  to 
its  influence  on  Literature.  By  Arthur  Fairbanks.  6s.  net. 
Appleton  (Twentieth  Century  Text-booksj. 

Education. 

Board  of  Education.  (1)  List  of  Training  Colleges  (and  Hostels)  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers  for  Elementary  Schools  in  England  and  Wales 
recognized  under  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
1907-8,  with  information  as  to  Courses  and  Examinations  of  Stu¬ 
dents.  3d.  (2)  Syllabus  of  Qualifications  required  for  (1)  the  Art 

Class  Teacher’s  Certificate,  and  (2)  the  Art  Master’s  Certificate.  Id. 

(3)  Syllabus  of  the  Certificate  Examination  for  Teachers  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools,  1911.  (4)  Suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 

Teachers  and  others  concerned  in  the  work  of  Public  Elementary 
Schools.  Revised  edition.  Instalment  No.  1  :  Suggestions  for  the 
Peaching-  of  Needlework.  Id.  (5)  List  of  Secondary  Schools  in 
Wales  recognized  as  efficient,  with  a  list  of  P.-T.  Centres,  1908-9. 
2d.  Wyman. 

Cambridge  University  Higher  Local  Examination.  Forty-first  Annual 
Report  of  the  Syndicate.  Gd.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Chile  :  Anales  de  la  Universidad.  Enero  i  Febrero,  and  Marzo  i  Abril, 
1909. 


Adventures  in  America,  also  by  Ascott  R.  Hope  (6s.,  A.  &  C.  Black),  j 
while  very  suitable  for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  possesses  similarly 
a  more  permanent  interest  and  value.  It  is  “a  collection  of  personal 
narratives  of  adventure,  chosen  not  only  for  their  own  interest,  but  as 
representing  notable  phases  of  American  life.”  The  aim  is  to  illustrate 
vividly  the  exploration  and  colonization  of  the  American  continent,  by 
retelling  the  stories  of  the  principal  characters  that  played  a  part  in  the 
great  drama,  with  supplementary  information  from  trustworthy  sources. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  pioneers,  colonists,  Indian  captives,  missionaries, 
i  una«  ay  negroes,  and  other  heroes  are  introduced  in  turn  upon  various 
scenes  in  the  vast  region  that  long  ago  made  an  arena  for  adventurous 
spirits.”  The  narratives  pass  from  the  sunny  south-east  to  the  frozen 
North  and  the  far  V  est,  and  impress  strongly  how  much  was  done  and 
suffered  by  the  pioneers  of  civilization.  The  volume,  while  a  book 
of  moving  adventures,  is  at  the  same  time  a  valuable  informal  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  history  of  America.  It  is  written  in  a  facile  and  agreeable 
style  and  id  a  sympathetic  tone.  It  amply  deserves  a  very  wide  and 
warm  appreciation.  Twelve  full-page  illustrations  in  colour  by  Henry 
Sandham,  R.C.A.  J 

The  volume  on  Mammals  in  “  The  Handy  Natural  History,”  by 
Ernest  Prothero,  F.Z.S.  (os.  net,  Religious  Tract  Society),  though 
issued  Borne  six  months  ago  without  reference  to  holiday  occasions,  would 
make  a  capital  New  \ear  gift  to  boys  (or  girls)  that  are  attracted  to  the 
study  of  natural  history.  It  is  “primarily  intended  to  encourage  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  by  that  large  class  of  readers  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  taste  for  intricate  technical  details.”  Though 
disclaiming  scientific  pretensions,  it  still  furnishes  an  account  of  the 
mammals  of  the  world  that  is  accurate  as  well  as  interesting,  and  “  will 
at  least  lead  to  a  kindly  feeling  for  all  that  God  has  created,  and  assist 
to  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  dumb  creatures  who  minister  to 
our  wants  and  necessities,  our  comforts,  our  passions,  and  our  pride.” 
Besides  a  description  of  the  distinguishing  anatomical  characters,  the 
author  remarks  upon  the  instincts  of  the  various  animals,  their  varied 
dispositions  and  different  degrees  of  intelligence,  and  their  economic 
value  to  mankind.  There  are  215  good  illustrations,  thirty-three  of 
them  coloured.  An  excellent  popular  presentation  of  a  most  interesting 
subject. 


City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute :  Department  of  Technology. 
Report  on  the  work  of  the  Department  for  Session  1908-9.  With 
questions  set  in  the  Examinations,  1909.  Murray. 

Columbia  University  :  Report  of  President  Butler,  1909. 

Internationale  W ochenschrift  fiir  Wissenschaft  Kunst  und  Technik  : 
Sonder-Abdruck  —  The  Carnegie  Foundation  as  an  Educational 
Factor  (N.  M.  Butler).  Berlin  :  Scherl. 

L.C.C.  :  (1)  Scholarships  and  Training  of  Teachers  Handbook,  Session 
1909-10.  Id.  ;  post  free,  2d.  (2)  Report  of  a  Conference  on  the 

Teaching  of  English  in  London  Elementary  Schools.  Is.  ;  post 
free,  Is.  l|d.  King. 

London  University  Guide,  and  University  Correspondence  College 
Calendar,  1910.  University  Correspondence  College. 

[Contains  the  Regulations  for  Examinations  to  be  held  in  1910 
and  1911,  with  much  information  about  text-books,  &c.] 

North  Wales  University  College:  Calendar,  1909-10.  Manchester  : 
Cornish. 

Oxford  Local  Examinations :  Division  Lists,  1909.  (1)  Preliminary, 

(2)  Junior,  (3)  Senior.  6d.  each  set.  Oxford  :  Parker. 

Thoughts  on  Education.  By  the  Rev.  I.  Gregory  Smith,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Second  Series.  Is.  net.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

[Real  Education — Religious  Differences  in  Education — Greek  and 
Latin— Educational  System  of  the  Jesuits,  &c.] 

Mathematics. 

Algebra,  Exercise  Papers  in  Elementary.  By  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Radford,  M.A.  (formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Mathematical  Lecturer  at  St.  John's  College,  Battersea).  2s. 
Answers  separately,  6d.  Dent. 

[Mainly  original  ;  mostly  verified  independently.  A  very 
judicious  and  useful  collection.] 

Calculus,  A  Brief  Course  in  the.  By  William  Cain,  A.M.,  C.E., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
6s.  net.  Blackie. 

[Second  edition.  Topics  “mainly  those  involving  fundamental 
principles.”  Examples  numerous.] 

( Continued  on  page  34.) 
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Messrs.  BELL’S  LATEST  BOOKS. 


THE  DIRECT  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  FRENCH. 

By  D.  MACKAY,  M.A.,  of  Ayr  Academy,  N.B.  ;  and  F.  J.  CURTIS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  at  the  Akademie,  Frankfurt-am-Mam. 

FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  21  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Third  Edition.  Is.  net. 

SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK.  With  38  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition,  ls.6d.net. 

TEACHERS’  HANDBOOK  to  the  First  and  Second  French  Books,  ls.net. 

SUBJECT  WALL  PICTURE  (Coloured,:.  For  use  with  the  above,  60  in.  by  40  in.,  mounted  on  rollers.  7s.  6d.  net. 

“  A.  capital  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  reformers  in  modern  language  teaching.”— Journal  of  Education. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  IDEA  IN  TEACHING  FRENCH. 

BELL’S  FRENCH  PICTURE  CARDS. 

Edited  by  H.  H.  ADAIR,  M.A. 

Drawings  by  Marx  Williams. 

Sixteen  Cards.  Size,  5  by  4  inches.  Printed  in  Colours,  with  Questionnaire  on 
back  of  each.  Price  per  packet.  Is.  3d.  net. 

LIST  OP  SUBJECTS. 

Elementary.— I.  La  Toilette.  II.  La  Chambre  des  Enfants. 
III.  La  Cuisini&re.  IV. ,  Le  Salon.  V.  Une  Cour  de  Ferme. 
VI.  Le  Verger.  VII.  L’Eglise.  VIII.  Une  Boutique  de  Village. 
IX.  La  Chaumi^re.  X.  L’Auberge.  XI.  Le  Moulin.  XII.  Le 
Pont.  XIII.  La  Plage:  XIV.  Le  Port.  XV.  Le  Magasin.  XVI.  Le 
Restaurant. 

Advanced.— I.  La  Maison  aux  Volets  Verts.  II.  La  Salle  a 
Manger.  III.  Le  Cheval  A.  Bascule.  IV.  Les  Militaires.  V.  La 
Cuisine  de  ma  Chaumi&re.  VI.  La  Place  de  la  Ville.  VII.  La 
Gare.  VIII.  Un  Jour  de  Pluie.  IX.  Au  Bord  de  la  Mer.  X.  La 
Lecon  d’Arithm^tique.  XI.  L’Hiver.  XII.  La  Moisson.  XIII.  Le 
Dortoir.  XIV.  La  Visite  du  Medecin.  XV.  Le  Jardin.  XVI.  La 
Salle  de  Travail. 

NOTE.— To  meet  the  wishes  of  many  Teachers,  Messrs.  Bell  have  decided  to 
issue  sixteen  of  the  same  card  in  one  packet,  price  Is.  3 d.  net.  These  will 
be  known  as  Packets  Nos.  1  to  16  ( Elementary ),  and  Nos.  1  to  16  {Advanced). 

Crown  8vo.  With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  2s.  6d. 


BUDDENBROOK: 


BIN  SCHULTAG  EINES  REALUNTERSEKUNDANERS, 

Extracted  from  Thomas  Mann’s  “  Buddenbrooks,”  and  adapted  for 
School  use  by 

J.  E.  MALLIJST,  M.A.  (Lond.;, 

Modern  Language  Master  at  the  Strand  School,  King’s  College. 

This  Tale  forms  a  part  of  the  well-known  German  Novel,  “Buddenbrooks.” 
It  should  prove  highly  interesting  to  English  students,  as  it  takes  the  reader 
through  a  day’s  lessons — in  Divinity,  Latin,  English,  Geography,  Science,  and 
Drawing — of  the  Untersekunda  of  a  German  Gymnasium. 


Crown  8vo.  2s. 

LE  FRANCAIS  DE  FRANCE. 

By  Madame  V ALETTE  VERNET. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  ALBERT  BARRERE,  R.M.A.,  Woolwich, 
and  numerous  Illustrations  by  M.  MONTBARD. 

*  An  Elementary  French  Book  for  young  children,  by  a  practical  teacher. 
The  main  features  are  the  numerous  Dialogues  and  Conversations  dealing 
with  everyday  life,  together  with  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary. 

Crown  8vo.  2s. 

A  PHONETIC  FRENCH  READER. 

By  CARL  HEATH, 

Author  of  “  Stories  and  Anecdotes  for  Translation  into  French.” 

An  Elementary  Reader,  containing  pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Printed  in 
ordinary  type,  with  a  phonetic  transcription  on  the  opposite  page. 

BELL’S 

ILLUSTRATED  FRENCH  READERS. 

Pott  8vo.  With  brief  Notes  and  Vocabularies.  Illustrated.  Is.  each. 

Tales  by  Sou  vest  re  (“  L’lle  de  Saint  A  i  colas,” 

“Keris”  “Les  Korils  de  Plaudren,”  “  Perronnik  1’Idiot  ”).  Edited  by 
H.  N.  Adair,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Strand  School.  Illustrated  by 
M.  Montbard. 

This  volume  contains  Questionnaire  and  Exercises  for  Retranslation. 


( Prose  and  Verse.) 


Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

LATIN  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Selected  for  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges  by 
W.  KING  GILLIES,  M.A.,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  and 
A.  R.  CUMMING,  M.A., 

Classical  Masters  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow. 

With  an  Introduction  by  J.  S.  PHILLIMORE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 


BELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  CLASSICS. 

INTERMEDIATE  SERIES. 

New  Volume.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Caesar:  De  Bello  Civili.  Book  I.  Edited, 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Bensly, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Sherborne  School.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION. 

Jane  and  December ,  1910. 

MESSRS.  BELL’S  EDITIONS  OF  BOOKS  SET. 

By  T.  Duff 


NOTES  ON  SHAKESPEARE’S  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

Barnett,  B.A.  Is. 

NOTES  ON  SHAKESPEARE’S  TWELFTH  NIGHT.  By  T. 

Duee  Barnett,  B.A.  Is. 

EUTROPIUS.  Books  I  and  II.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  J.  G.  Spencer,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Man  Is  6d  (Bell  s  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Translation,  5s.  (Bohn's  Classical  Library.) 

CAESAR  -  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  Book  V.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  A.  Rt™»s, 

CAESAR:  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  Intro¬ 
duction,  Notes,  and  Vocabularies,  by  J.  T.  Phillipson  M.A.  With  Illus¬ 
tration*  and  MaDS  Is.  6d.  ( Bell  s  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Translation,  Books  V-VII.  Is.  (Bell's  Classical  Translations.) 


VIRGIL-  AENEID  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  J.  T.  Phillipson,  M.A.  With  Illustrations  and  Map 
-^s  6(j  (Bell  s  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Translation,  Books  IV-VI.  Is.  (Bell’s  Classical  Translations.) 

HORACE  •  ODES  Book  I.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocab¬ 
ulary  bv  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.  With  many  Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 

"  (Bell’s  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Translation.  By  A.  Hamilton  Bryce.  LL.D.  Is. 

( Bell’s  Classical  Translations.) 

"XENOPHON  •  ANABASIS.  Book  III.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.  With  Illustrations  and 
Mans’  Is.  6d.  (Bill’s  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Translation.  Is.  (Bell's  Classical  Translations.) 

FURIPIDES  :  MEDEA.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocab- 
nlarv  bv  the' Rev.  T.  Nicklin,  M.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  2s. 

'  (Bell’s  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Translation.  Is.  ( Bell’s  Classical  Translations.) 


GEORGE  BELL  <3  SONS,  Portugal  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C. 


London 
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Geometry  for  Beginners.  By  C.  Godfrey,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne,  and  A.  W.  Siddons,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Harrow  School.  Is.  Notes  and  Answers  to  Exercises  in 
“Geometry  for  Beginners,”  by  the  Authors.  4d.  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

Geometry,  The  School,  Introduction  to.  By  W.  P.  Workman,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  Head  Master  of  Kingswood  School,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Smith’s  Prizeman,  and  A.  G.  Cracknell, 
M.A. ,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.,  Science  Director  of  University  Correspondence 
College,  late  Scholar  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge  Is. 
Clive  (University  Tutorial  Series). 

Number  Scheme,  The  Iuvicta.  By  J.  W.  Ladner,  L.C.P.,  Head  Master 
Invicta  Road  School,  Blackheath.  8d.  net.  Philip. 

[“A  method  evolved  through  actual  class -teaching  for  enabling 
children  to  learn  the  elements  of  arithmetic  practically.”  Handbook 
to  accompany  the  Invicta  Number  Board  (14-|  in.  x  11  in.  6s.  6d. 
per  dozen).] 

Problem  Papers  in  Mathematics.  By  R.  C.  Fawdry,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Clifton  College.  4s.  6d.  Macmillan. 

[On  the  lines  of  the  examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  with  revision  papers  in  Trigonometry,  Co-ordinate  Geo¬ 
metry,  Mechanics,  and  Calculus.] 

Tables,  Mathematical,  with  full  Tables  of  Mathematical  and  General 
Constants.  By  R.  W.  M.  Gibbs,  B.A.  Camb.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  and 

G.  E.  Richards,  B.Sc.  Lond.  8d.  net.  Christophers. 

[Enough  for  “  secondary  schools  and  technical  classes.”] 

Trigonometry,  Plane  :  an  Elementary  Text-book  for  the  Higher  Classes 
of  Secondary  Schools  and  for  Colleges.  By  H.  S.  Carslaw,  Sc.D. 
Cainb.,  D.Sc.  Glas.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Sydney,  formerly  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  4s.  6d. 
Macmillan. 

Religious  and  Moral. 

Old  Testament,  Stories  from  the.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S., 
Wiston’s  School,  Brighton.  Is.  6d.  Methuen. 

[Very  little  alteration  of  Bible  text ;  selection  and  brief  explan¬ 
ation.  Attempt  “  to  deal  straightforwardly  with  some  of  the  older 
stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  things,  and  the  lessons  they  were  meant  to  teach,  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  exact  way  in  which  they  happened.”] 

Pain,  The  Mystery  of.  By  William  Hendy  Cock,  L.C.P.,  F.G.S., 
B.Sc.  Lond.,  Science  Tutor  and  Assistant  Chaplain,  Exeter  Training 
College.  6d.  Exeter:  Western  Times  Co. 

[Earnest.  Pain  “is  the  result  of  the  hatred  of  the  Devil  for 
God  and  His  creatures,  hut  is  overruled  by  God  for  the  a-ood  of 
humanity.”] 

Sermons  of  Henry  Smith,  the  Silver-Tongued  Preacher  :  a  Selection  by 
John  Brown,  D.D.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

[Brief  biography  ;  twenty-one  selections.  Neat  and  handy.] 

Social  Hygienics  :  a  New  Crusade.  By  Janies  Marchant,  Director, 
National  Social  Purity  Crusade.  Forewords  by  the  Right  Hon. 

H.  J.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  Home  Secretary.  Is.  Swan  Sonnenschein. 

Social  Reclamation:  a  Study  in  Service.  By  Malcolm  Spencer,  M.A., 

Social  Service  Secretary  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement.  Is. 
net.  London :  Student  Christian  Movement  (93  and  94  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.).  J 

[Second  of  a  series  written  for  social  study  circles.  Much  valuable 
information  and  suggestion.] 

Spirit,  Matter,  and  Morals.  By  R.  Dimsdale  Stocker.  Is.  net.  Owen. 

[Reasoned,  moderate,  earnest.] 

Sunday  Concerts  and  the  London  County  Council :  a  Lesson  for  Muni¬ 
cipalities.  By  Frederic  Peake,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Second  edition. 
Lord’s-Day  Observance  Society  (20  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C.). 

Sunday  Opening  of  Museums,  Art  Galleries,  and  Libraries  :  Has  it  been 
a  Success?  By  Frederic  Peake,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Sixth  edition, 
revised  and  corrected.  Lord’s-Day  Observance  Society. 


Miscellaneous. 


L migration  of  Poor  Children  to  the  Colonies.  Read  before  the  Colonial 
Club  at  Oxford  by  Kingsley  Fairbridge,  Rhodesia  and  Exeter 
College. 


Farthest  from  the  Truth:  a  Series  of  Dashes.  By  the  authors  of 
“  Wisdom  while  you  Wait  ”  and  George  Morrow.  Is.  net.  Pitman. 
[Humorous  paragraphs  on  current  topics.] 


Finland,  The  Finnish  Party  in,  and  their  Present  Programme.  Helsing¬ 
fors  :  The  Finnish  Literary  Society’s  Printing  House. 

International  Conciliation.  Series  of  valuable  Pamphlets  issued  by  the 
American  Branch  of  the  Association  for  International  Conciliation 
(Sub-Station  84,  New  York  City). 

Newspaper  and  Citizen  Classes,  and  How  to  hold  them  ;  with  Specimen 
Lessons.  Id.  Women’s  Industrial  Council  (7  John  Street,  Adelphi, 
W.C.) . 

Working  Women  and  the  Poor  Law.  By  B.  L  Hutchins  Id 
Women’s  Industrial  Council. 


MATHEMATICS. 


16710.  (J.  Blaikie,  M.A.)— At  H,  the  orthocentre  of  an  acute- 

angled  triangle  ABC,  HK  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ABC 
such  that  HK  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  segments  into  which 
any  one  altitude  is  divided  by  the  orthocentre.  Prove  that  the  three 
sides  of  the  triangle,  the  three  altitudes,  the  three  medians,  and  the 
three  bisectors  all  subtend  right  angles  at  K. 

Solution  by  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P. 

The  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of 
the  altitudes  is  constant;  therefore  HK  is  con¬ 
stant.  The  figure  is  a  section  along  the  altitude 
AD.  Since  AH  :  KH  =  KH  :  HD,  AKD  is  a 
right  angle.  Therefore  KA  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  BKC.  Therefore  KA  is  perpendicular 
to  KG  and  to  KB.  Similarly  KB  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  KA  and  KC.  Therefore  K  is  the 
corner  of  a  cube.  Therefore  KA  is  perpendicular  to  any  line  in  the 
plane  BKC.  Therefore  any  line  from  A  to  a  point  in  BC  subtends  a 
right  angle  at  K,  &c. 

The  following  solution  is  due  to  the  Proposer  : — 

AB2  =  AH2  +  HB2  +  2AH .  HL 

=  AH2  +  HB2  +  2HK2  =  AK2  +  BK2. 

Therefore  AKB  is  a  right  angle.  Similarly 
AKC  is  a  right  angle.  Therefore  AK  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  BKC.  Therefore  AK 
is  perpendicular  to  all  lines  in  the  plane  BKC. 

Therefore  AK  is  perpendicular  to  KP  when  P  is 
any  point  in  BC.  Therefore  AP  subtends  a 
right  angle  at  K.  Therefore  all  the  medians,  altitudes,  and  bisectors 
subtend  a  right  angle  at  K. 


16722.  (R.  J.  Dallas.) — A  sheaf  of  planes  through  a  fixed  point  0 

cut  two  pairs  of  non-intersecting  lines  ( aa '),  ( bb ')  in  AA',  BB',  and  AA', 
BB'  meet  in  P.  To  show  that  the  locus  of  P  is  a  cubic  surface,  and  to 
examine  the  break-up  of  the  surface  when  the  lines  lie  on  a  quadric. 

Solution  by  Prof.  Nanson. 

If  P  is  on  an  arbitrary  line  x,  then  PA  A',  PBB'  are  generators  of 
the  quadrics  determined  by  xaa' ,  xbb',  and  therefore  the  plane  OAA'BB' 
touches  both  quadrics  at  P.  Hence,  to  determine  the  position  of  P.on 
x,  we  draw  from  0  the  four  common  tangent  planes  to  the  two  quad¬ 
rics.  One  of  these  four  is  clearly  the  plane  Ox,  and  does  not  give  a 
solution  because  its  points  of  contact  are  in  general  distinct.  The 
other  three  do  not  pass  through  x  and  therefore  touch  at  the  same 
points,  viz.,  the  meets  of  the  planes  with  x.  Thus,  in  general,  there 
are  three  positions  of  P  on  an  arbitrary  line  x,  that  is,  the  locus  of  P  is 
a  cubic  surface. 

But  if  a,  a',  b,  b'  are  generators  of  the  same  system  of  the  same 
quadric,  and  x  he  any  other  generator  of  the  same  system,  then  obvi¬ 
ously  any  point  of  a;  is  a  position  of  P.  Thus  the  cubic  degenerates 
into  the  quadric  through  a,  a',  b,  b',  and  a  plane. 

The  Proposer  solves  as  follows  : — 

The  four  straight  lines  are  met  by  two  lines,  which  we  take  to  be 

(x  =  0,  y  =  0)  and  (z  =  0,  u  =  0).  We  take  a,  b  to  be  (x  =  0,  z  =  0), 

(y  =  o,  u  =  0) ;  a'  to  he  x  =  y,  z  =  u  ;  b'  to  be  y  =  mx,  u  =  nz.  [If 

m  =  n  the  four  lines  lie  on  the  quadric  xu  =  yz.] 

Let  the  point  P  (not  0)  be  x'y'z'u'.  Then  the  planes  Pa,  Pa'  are 

xz'  =  x'z,  (x—y)(u'—z')  =  (x'-y'j(u-z), 
and  Pi>,  P6'  are 

yu'  =  y'u ,  (y-mx)(u'  -nz')  =  (y' -mx')(u-nz), 

and  these,  thus  assorted,  give  us  the  lines  PAA',  PBB'. 

To  find  equation  of  plane  containing  the  lines,  take  convenient 
points  on  them,  as  x  =  0  on  PAA',  y  =  0  on  PBB'.  Thus  these  points 
are  0,  x'  —  y',  0,  z'-u',  and  ( y'-mx')/m ,  0,  (u'-nz')/n,  0.  Also  we 
have  x'y'z'u'  as  third  point.  Hence  equation  of  plane  is 


X 

y  * 

u 

=  0 

X' 

y'  z' 

u' 

0 

x'  —  y'  0 

z'  —u' 

n  (y'  —mx') 

0  m(u'—nz') 

0 

If  then,  in  this  equation,  we  regard  xyzu  as  a  fixed  point  0,  and 
x'y'z'u'  as  variable,  we  get  a  cubic  surface.  On  putting  m  =  «,  we  get 

{x'u'  -  yfz')  [xu'  -  x'u  +  y'u  -  yu'  +  yz'  -y’z-m  {xz'  -x'z)]  =  0, 

showing  that  the  cubic  breaks  up  into  the  quadric  now  containing  the 
lines  and  the  null  plane  of  0. 
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16480.  (M.  S.  Narayana,  M.A.) — Sum  the  series: — 

(1)  l-3(l  +  i)+5(l  +  |  +  i)-7  (l  +  i  +  i  +  i)+  ...to  infinity. 

(2)  log  cosh  9  +  log  cosh  \9  +  log  cosh  9/ 22  +  ...  ad  inf. 


Solution  to  First  Series  by  S.  Gopalam,  B.A.,  L.T.  ;  to  Second  Series 
by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A. 

(1)  We  have  ( Differential  Calculus ,  Edwards,  page  89) 
t (tan-1  ®)2  =  ia:2-(l  +  i)ix4  +  (l  +  |  +  l)|x6-(l  +  i  +  i  +  ^)ia:8+...  . 
Differentiating  twice  with  respect  to  x, 

(1  —  2x  tan  - 1  x)/(l  +  x2)2 

=  1  —  3x2  (1  +  §)  +  5x4  (1  + 1  + 1)  —  7x6(l  + 1  +  5  +  ^)  +  - 
and,  putting  x  =  1, 

J  (1  — 2  tan-1 1)  =  1  —  3(1  +  |) +  5(l  +  §  + ^)  —  7  (!  +  &  +  $  +  $) +  •••  5 


therefore  1  —  3  (1  +  §)  +  5  (1  + 1  + 1)  —  7  (1  +  5  + 1  +  7)  +  •  - 


r)  =  *-!»• 


(2)  Let  S„  be  the  sum  of  n  terms,  so  that 

Sn  =  log  cosh  9  cosh  6/2  ...  cosh  9/ 2U_1, 
and  put  e  =  x2,‘.  Then 

esn  =  (x  +  l/x)(x2  +  l/x2)...  (x2,-1  +  l/x2’‘"1)/2rt 
=  (x2“ -  l/x2“)/[(x-  1/x)  2”  +  H] 

=  sinh  e/[2“  sinh  (0/2")] 

=  sinh  9/9,  when  n  is  infinite  ; 
therefore  =  log  sinh  e— log  e. 


16751.  (“Inquirer.”)  —  Professor  Jevons  in  his  “  Pure  Logic, 
page  65,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  combination  of  equivalences 
(A  =  B  +  C)  and  (B  =  c  +  d),  in  which  c  and  d  are  the  negations  of  C 
and  D,  involves  “subtle  contradictions.”  Verify,  or  disprove,  this 
opinion. 

Solution  by  H.  MacColl,  B.A. 

By  the  method  explained  in  my  “  Symbolic  Logic  and  its  Appli¬ 
cations”  (Longmans),  the  limits  of  the  statements  A,  B,  L,  D  in 
alphabetical  order,  are  as  follows  : — 

(e :  A  :  e)(C'  +  D' :  B  :  C'  +  D')(u  :  C  :  «)(u  :  D  :  «). 

Omitting  as  needless  factors  that  are  formal  certainties,  and  therefore 


irue  whatever  be  our  “  material  ”  or  special  data,  this  becomes 
(e  :  A)(C'  +  D'  :  B  :  O'  +  D'), 
which  is  equivalent  to  A‘  (CD  =  B'). 

Thus  Prof.  Jevons ’s  combination  of  equivalences  simply  asserts  (1) 
that  A  is  a  material  certainty  (i.e.,  that  it  follows  necessarily  from  the 
data  of  our  problem),  and  (2)  that  to  affirm  CD  is  equivalent  to  deny¬ 
ing  B,  the  accented  letter  B'  denoting  in  my  notation  (like  the  italic  b 
in  Jevons’s  notation)  the  denial  of  B.  Hence  it  follows  that  (contrary 
to  his  opinion)  Jevons’s  combination  of  equivalences  involves  no  self- 
contradiction. 

Prof.  Jevons’s  perplexity  was  due,  first,  to  the  fact  that  (like  the 
generality  of  logicians  even  now)  he  made  no  distinction  between  the 
true  and  the  certain,  nor  between  the  false  and  the  impossible  ,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  fact  that  his  system  of  logic  (like  the  traditional 
Aristotelian)  always  assumes  the  possibility  (or  consistency)  not  only 
of  a  statement,  class,  or  quality  A,  but  also  the  possibility  of  its  nega¬ 
tion,  an  assumption  which  here  contradicts  our  data,  the  given  com¬ 
bination  of  equivalences. 

The  matter  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  diagram.  Speaking  of  a 
point  taken  at  random  out  of  the  twelve 
points  marked  in  the  figure,  let  the  sym¬ 
bols  A,  B,  C,  D  respectively  assert  as 
statements  that  the  point  which  will  turn 
up  will  be  in  the  circle  A,  that  it  will  be 
in  the  circle  B,  that  it  will  be  in  the  circle 
C,  that  it  will  be  in  the  circle  D.  Taking 
the  disposition  of  the  points  in  the  figure 
as  our  data  (assumed  throughout),  it  is 
clear  that  A  is  certain  ;  that  B,  C,  D 
taken  separately  are  variable,  that  is  to 

say,  are  neither  certain  nor  impossible  ;  that  B  +  C,  which  asserts  that 
the’point  will  be  either  in  the  circle  B  or  in  the  circle  C,  is  (like  A)  a 
certainty:  that  the  denial  of  G  or  of  D implies  B,  and,  conversely,  that 
the  affirmation  of  B  asserts  the  denial  of  either  C  or  D  ;  and,  finally, 
that  to  assert  CD  is  equivalent  to  denying  B. 

Once  a  symbolic  solution  of  a  logical  problem  is  found,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  illustrate  it  (as  here)  by  a  suitable  diagram  ;  hut  (except  in 
very  simple  cases)  the  converse  does  not  generally  hold.  Diagrammatic 
solutions  often  involve  assumptions  which  lead  to  conclusions  that  do 
not  hold  universally. 
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16746.  (Major  G.  H.  Chepmell,  late  R.A.) — Given  two  sides  of  un¬ 
equal  length,  construct  (by  ruler  and  compasses)  a  triangle  which  shall 
have  the  angle  included  between  the  two  given  sides  four  times  the 
angle  opposite  the  greater. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  the  two  given  sides  be  r  and  s, 
where  r  >  s. 

With  centre  O,  radius  OA  (=  r), 
describe  circle  ABE. 

Draw  diameter  AE,  and  on  OE 
cut  off  off  OD  (=  s). 

From  D  draw  DB  perpendicular  to 
AE.  Bisect  AO  in  C.  Join  CB. 

In  OE  take  point  H,  so  that 
CH  =  CB. 

With  centre  H,  radius  HD,  de¬ 
scribe  a  circle  cutting  circle  ABE  in 
J.  Join  JD  and  produce  to  cut 
circle  ABE  in  K.  Join  OK. 

Then  z  KOD  =  4  z  ODK,  and  triangle  KOD  is  the  required  triangle. 

Proof. — Join  JH,  and  produce  to  cut  circle  ABE  in  M.  Join  MO 
and  JE.  Now  CB  =  CH  by  construction  ;  therefore  CB'2  =  CH'2,  and 
CD'2  +  DB2  =  CD2  +  DH'2  +  2CD .  DH, 

DB'2  =  DH'2  +  2DH  (CO  +  OD), 
r2— OD'2  =  DH'2  +  2DH .  OD  +  r .  DH, 


in  respect  of  the  points  on  the  circumcircle  determined  by  producing 
the  line  joining  the  two  centres,  construct  the  triangle. 

Remarks  by  the  Proposer  with  a  view  to  eliciting  a  Solution  by 

Pure  Geometry. 

The  interesting  Solution  of  this  Question  given  by  Mr.  Youngman 
(see  Re-print,  Vol.  xv,  New  Series,  p.  96)  involved  the  use  of  conics, 
which  are  somewhat  needlessly  disallowed  by  geometricians.  But,  in 
any  case,  it  will  be  well  to  cast  about  for  data  indicating  the  possibility 
of  solving  the  Question  in  the  way  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Fig.  1  exhibits  the  data  contained  in 
the  Question,  and  shows  that  for  the 
particular  points  P,  P'  the  two  Simson- 
lines  cross  at  right  angles  on  the  in¬ 
circle  (at  L),  intersecting  it  also 
separately  where  it  cuts  the  line  PP' 

(at  J,  M).  Now  the  locus  of  such  pairs 
of  Simson-lines,  in  respect  of  points  at 
opposite  extremities  of  a  diameter  of 
the  circumcircle,  is  the  nine-point  circle, 
which  touches  the  in-circle  in  one  point. 

Consequently  L  is  that  point,  and  it  lies 
on  their  common  diameter.  Join  LI 
and  produce,  making  LN  =  ^R.  Then 
N  is  the  centre,  and  NL  the  radius,  of 
the  nine-point  circle,  which  can  at  once 

be  described.  Again,  N  is  the  mid-point  between  the  circumcentre 


r2-(OD  +  DH)2  =  r.DH  and  DH  =  HJ,  r2-OH2  =  r.HJ  ; 
therefore  HIM  =  r  ;  therefore  Z  JHE  =  Z  MOH  =  2  L  MJE  ; 
but  L  JHE  =2  L  JDH  or  DJH  ; 

therefore  Z  MJE  =  Z  DJH  or  JDH  and  ^KJE  =  2  L  JDE  or  ODK  ; 
therefore  Z.KOD  =  4  /.ODK. 


16754.  (Professor  Cochez.) — Limite  de  (cosaj  +  sina;)1015*  lorsque  x 
tend  vers  zero. 

Solutions  (I)  by  Lieut. -Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E., 
and  Professor  Escott  ;  (II)  by  C.  M.  Ross. 

(I)  Let  u  =  (cos  x  +  sin  x)cot  *. 

Then  log  u  =  cot  x  log  (cot  x  +  sin  x)  =  [log  (cos  x  +  sin  x)]  / tan  x 
=  Y/X  suppose. 

Lim  (log  «)  =  (dY  /  dx)  /  (dX/ dx) , 

dYIdx  =  (  — sina;  +  cos  x)/(cos  x  +  sina;) ;  lim  dYjdx  =  1,  when  x  =  0  ; 
dX/dx  =  sec2  x  ;  lim  dX/dx  =  1,  when  x  =  0  ;  therefore  lim  (log  u)  =  1, 
when  x  =  0,  whence  u  =  e. 

(II)  The  expression  assumes  the  form  l10,  when  x  =  0.  Its  true 
value  is  found  as  follows.  Let 

P  =  (cos  x  +  sin  x)cot  x, 
then  og  P  =  cot  x  log  (cos  x  +  sin  a;) 

=  (tan  a:)  ~ 1  log  (cos  x  +  sin  a;) 


when  x  — >  0.  Therefore  P  =  e'  —  e. 


16759.  (R.  Chartres.)  —  P  is  any  point  in  the  triangle.  Show 

that  the  mean  value  of  8  =  log  2. 


Solution  by  the  Proposer. 


therefore  M  (<#>)  =  2M  (8)  =  log  2. 


15081.  (D.  Biddle.) — Given  the  in-circle  and  the  circumcircle,  with 
the  distance  between  their  centres  =  (R2-2rR)4,  and  the  Simson  lines 


Fig. 


2 


and  the  orthocentre.  Join  ON  and  produce,  making  NH  =  ON.  Thus 
H,  the  orthocentre,  is  easily  found,  and  we  have,  besides,  the  three 
chief  circles,  and  a  pair  of  Simson-lines  of  unique  character.  If  it  be 
considered  worth  while,  we  can  next  find  the  centroid  G  which  is  on 
OH  (=  30G).  Then,  if  Oa  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  O  on 
BC,  GOO„,  GHA  will  be  triangles  in  all  respects  similar,  the  linear 
measurements  of  the  latter  being  twice  those  of  the  former.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  Oa  is  on  the  nine-point  circle ;  moreover  AH  is. 
parallel  to  00„. 

Again,  let  <p  be  the  angle  formed  by  BC  with  the  one  given  Simson- 
line  (LM)  and  by  AH  and  all  perpendiculars  to  BC  with  the  other  given 
Simson-line  (JL).  Then  <p  =  ACP.  For,  Q„,  Q,,  being  the  feet  of  the 
perpendiculars  from  P  on  BC,  AC  respectively,  LM  produced  passes 
through  them,  and  CQ*  coincides  with  CA  ;  also  P,  Q,„  Q„,  C  are  con- 
cyclic,  whence  <  PQ„Q,,  =  PCQh  =  PCA.  It  follows  that,  if  PQ„  be 
produced  to  the  circumcircle  again  at  X„,  which  is  equidistant  with  P' 
from  BC,  then  AX„P  =  <p,  and  AX„  will  be  parallel  to  the  Simson-line 
LJ ,  the  arcs  separating  them  on  the  circumcircle  being  also  equal. 
Likewise  AY„P  =  <p,  therefore  HY„P  =  <p. 

If,  next,  circumcircles  be  described  on  opposite  sides  of  PI,  P'1,  the 
former  will  intersect  PQ„  at  a  distance  7-  from  Q,„  where  the  one 
Simson-line  cuts  BC,  whilst  the  latter  will  intersect  P'Q'  (produced)  at 
the  same  distance  from  Q',  where  the  other  Simson-line  cuts  BC  ;  also 
Q„  and  Q'  are  equidistant  from  0„;  and  AI  produced  meets  00„  on 
the  circumcircle. 

Let  PS  be  the  perpendicular  from  P  on  the  one  Simson-line,  and 
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P'S'  be  the  perpendicular  from  P'  on  the  other,  and  let  9  be  the  angle 
formed  with  PP'  by  PQ„,  P'Q'  and  all  perpendiculars  to  BC.  Then 
(P'l  cos  6— r)  cos  (p  =  P'S'  and  (PI  cos  9  +  r)  sin  <p  =  PS  ; 
whence  cos  6  =  (P'S'  +  r  cos  0)/P'I  cos  <p  =  (PS  —  r  sin  0)/PI  sin  (p  ; 
and  we  have  P'l  .PS  cosec  <p  —  PI .  P'S'  sec  <p  —  r. 

At  worst,  therefore,  we  have  the  biquadratic 

r2  cos4  <p  +  2r .  PI .  P' S'  cos3  cp  —  (r2 —  PI2 .  P' S'2 — P'l2 .  PS2)  cos2  0 

-2r. PI. P'S' cos  0- PI2. P'S'2  =  0. 
In  any  case,  there  is  some  interest  attaching  to  our  data. 

Note.— The  Editor  has  kindly  suggested  the  additional  fact  that  AI 
bisects  not  only  the  angle  BAC,  but  OAH  also. — D.  B. 


16736.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.  Suggested  by  Question 
16664.) — Find  a  number  of  sets  of  three  numbers  L,  M,  N,  such  that 
N  =  L.M,  wherein  L,  M,  N  contain  Z,  m,  n  digits  respectively,  and  N 
contains  all  the  digits  of  L  and  M,  and  no  more,  so  that  n  =  l  +  m. 
(Sets  produced  by  the  mere  addition  of  ciphers  to  a  given  set  L,  M,  N 
should  be  excluded.) 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

It  is  easily  found  (by  trial)  that  one  of  Z,  m  must  be  >1  and  n> 2. 
No  general  rule  has  been  found  ;  but  the  following  examples, have  been 
found  (by  trial)  : 

N  =  126  153  688  )  , 

L.M  =  6.21  ;  3.51  ;  8.86)  .  ’ 

t  t 

N  =  1395  1435  1827  2187  )  R 

L.M  =  15.93;  35.41;  21.87;  27.81)  .  a  ’ 

N  =  10251  10525  )  r 

L.M  =  51.201 ;  5. 2105 J  . 

t  t 

All  such  co-factors  (L,  M)  admit  of  having  any  number  of  ciphers 
added  on  the  right  of  either,  or  of  both,  of  L,  M.  The  four  examples 
marked  with  an  arrow  ( f  )  admit  also  of  any  number  of  ciphers  being 
inserted  (at  the  arrow)  in  M.  The  last  example  of  group  B  gives  a 
curious  property  of  3,  viz.,  L  =  33,  M  =  34,  N  =  37. 


16707.  (Professor  Nanson.)— Two  triangles  An  A2  are  polar  and 
the  triangle  A  is  self-polar  to  the  same  conic.  If  A,  Aj  are  inscribed  in 
or  circumscribed  about  a  conic,  so  are  A,  A2. 

Solution  by  Clement  Y.  Durell. 

Aj,  A 2  are  self-polar  with  respect  to  conic  2  ;  A,  Ax  are  inscribed  in 
conic  S  ;  reciprocate  the  system  with  respect  to  2  ;  then  A  remains  A 
as  it  is  a  self-conjugate  triangle,  and  A!  becomes  A2  ;  S  becomes  a 
conic  S',  so  that  A,  A2  circumscribe  the  conic  S'  and  are  therefore 
inscribed  in  a  conic.  _ 

QUESTIONS  FOB.  SOLUTION. 

16787.  (G.  S.  Carr,  M.A.) — On  a  scale  drawing  of  the  orbit  of 

Halley’s  Comet  I  want  to  mark  the  comet’s  place  at  any  assigned  time 


after  its  perihelion  passage.  Show  that  this  is  effected  mechanically 
by  the  linkwork  figured  above.  Let  A  be  the  perihelion,  APB  the  semi¬ 


orbit,  S  the  solar  focus,  C  the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  AQB  the  auxiliary 
semi-circle.  B,  C  are  stationary  pivots  ;  movable  pivots  and  bars  are 
shown  by  little  circles  and  dark  connecting  lines.  QD,  GK,  and  BE 
are  entire  bars  ;  DE  =  BC  =  PG  ;  CD  =  BE  ;  CG  =  BP  ;  CH  =  CS 
and  is  bisected  at  I ;  CIJK  is  a  rhombus.  The  part  to  the  right  of  the 
rhombus  is  Kempe’s  “Five-barred  contra-parallelogram  linkage’’  ;  its 
function  here  is  to  confine  the  motion  of  the  point  J  to  the  straight 
line  AB.  (See  the  writer’s  Synopsis,  Art.  5405.)  LRMT  is  a  translator 
or  double  parallel  rulers  with  two  ends  pivoted  to  H  and  J.  The  semi¬ 
circumference  AQB  and  the  tangent  line  AW,  taken  equal  to  it  in 
length,  are  each  divided  into  38  equal  parts  corresponding  to  the  38 
years  of  the  comet’s  semi-revolution.  Suppose  that  the  comet’s  place 
six  years  after  leaving  the  perihelion  is  required.  At  a  distance 
AX  =  six  divisions  along  AW,  place  a  pin  X  ;  keeping  the  bar  JT  in 
contact  with  the  pin,  move  the  link-work  until  the  readings  at  Y,  where 
RM  crosses  AW,  and  at  the  pointer  Q  are  the  same.  The  ordinate 
NQ  will  then  cut  the  orbit  in  the  required  point  P. 

16788.  (H.  MacColl,  B.A.) — It  is  given  that,  when  nothing  is 

assumed  beyond  the  data  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  chances  that 
the  statements  A  and  B  are  true  are  respectively  known  to  be  a  and  b  ; 
it  is  given  also  that  the  chance  that  A  is  true  when  B  is  assumed  to  be 
false  is  equal  to  the  chance  that  B  is  true  when  A  is  assumed  to  be 
false.  Find  the  following  respective  chances  : — -(1)  that  A  is  true, 
assuming  B  to  be  true  ;  (2)  that  A  is  true,  assuming  B  to  be  false  ; 
(3)  that  A  and  B  are  both  true ;  (4)  that  A  and  B  are  both  false  ; 
(5)  that  A  is  true  and  B  false. 

16789.  (R.  Chartres.) — If  the  perimeter  2s  of  a  triangle  bo  con¬ 

stant,  find  the  mean  value  of  (RrViV"^). 


yz 


16790.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.) — y  and  z  are  both  functions  of  x  and 

=  1 ;  prove  that 


z 

dz 

1 

cPz 

d*y 

1 
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dx 
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dx1 
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dx 2 
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16791.  (Pulinbihari  Das,  M.A.)— Prove  that 

fX  ea cos bx  sin  bx  sin  (a  sin  bx)  ^  =  .  sinh  6> 

j0  1  +  z2 


«  f 

Ji 

(ii)  f 

Jo 


ea  cos  bx  cos  yx  eos  sin  yx'j 

1  +  cc2 


dx 


it  (ene~b  cosh5  — sinh  b). 


16792.  (Professor  Sanjana,  M.A.) — Prove  that 
sin  fir  +  sin  f-n-  +  sin  f r  =  \  v7, 
and  sin  Air  +  sin  T3rir  +  sin  t9tt r  +  sin27-  L 81- 


7r  +  sinfDr  =  fv/  (11). 


16793.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.)— Show  how  to  resolve 
N  =  (x4  +  4 1/4)  into  four  factors  algebraically  for  certain  (integer)  values 
of  x,  y.  Ex. — Give  one  or  more  examples  of  N  >  1020  completely  re¬ 
solved  into  prime  factors. 

16794.  (Professor  Nanson.)  —  To  quadrics  touching  eight  fixed 
planes,  tangent  planes  are  drawn  through  three  fixed  lines,  each  lying 
in  one  of  the  fixed  planes.  Show  that  the  locus  of  the  meet  of  the 
variable  tangent  planes  is  a  twisted  cubic. 


16795.  (R.  C.  Archibald,  Ph.D.  Suggested  by  Question  16778.) — 

If  from  the  points  of  contact  of  parallel  tangents  to  a  tricuspidal  quartic 
XD  +  Y-*  +  Z-A  =  0  three  other  tangents  be  drawn,  they  will  meet  in 
a  point  on  the  conic  Z2  +  12XY  +  4XZ  +  4YZ  =  0,  which  touches  (1)  the 
line  X  +  Y  +  Z  =  0  at  its  join  with  X  — Y  =  0,  and  (2)  the  lines 

[ll±3A/(15)i]X+[llT3^(15)i]  Y  +  24Z  =  0, 

when  they  are  one  tangent  to  the  quartic.  Express  the  equation  of 
this  conic  in  the  form  X'^  +  Y'l  +  Z'i  =  0,  and  show  that  it  is  a  parabola 
when  the  quartic  is  the  three-cusped  hypocycloid.  Discuss  the  con¬ 
verse  of  this  general  theorem. 


16796.  (Sonti  V.  Ramamurty,  B.A.) — From  the  circle  r  =  2osin0, 
develop,  geometrically,  the  curve  4  (a/y—  1)  +  a2/x2  =  0. 

16797.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.)— On  PG,  normal  to  a  parabola,  Q 

is  such  that  SQ  =  |PG ;  show  that  the  locus  of  Q  is  a  cardioide. 

16798.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — A  conic  is  inscribed  in  a  triangle 

ABC  ;  and  a  second  conic,  which  cuts  BC  harmonically,  has  4-pointic 
contact  with  it.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  the  pole  of  BC  is  a  quartic 
through  B  and  C,  having  a  double  point  at  A. 

16799.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.  Suggested  by  Question  16743.) — If 

the  directrix  of  a  conic  circumscribed  about  a  triangle  touches  the 
polar  circle  of  the  triangle,  then  the  focus  must  lie  on  the  concentric 
circle  which  cuts  the  circum-circle  orthogonally. 
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16800.  (Professor  Neuberg.)— On  prend  sur  les  cotes  BC,  CA,  AB 
d’un  triangle  ABC  trois  points  A',  B',  C'  tels  que  l’on  ait 

BA'.BC  =  CB'.CA  =  AC'.AB  =  K. 

Peut  on  choisir  K  de  maniere  que  les  points  A',  B',  C  soient  en  ligne 
droite  ou  que  les  droites  AA',  BB',  CC'  concourent  en  un  meme  point. 

16801.  (Philip  T.  Stephenson.) — E  is  the  middle  point  of  the 
diagonal  BD  of  a  quadrilateral  ABCD.  Given  that 

Z  EAB  =  L  CAD,  and  L  ECB  =  L  ACD, 
prove  that  EA.EC  =  ED2. 

16802.  (W.  Gallatly,  M.A.) — In  the  triangle  ABC  let  a  circle,  pass¬ 

ing  through  A  and  touching  OI  in  I,  cut  OA  in  T  ;  prove  AT  =  2 r ; 
hence  OI2  =  R(R— 2r). 

16803.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.)— If  x,  y,  z  denote  the  distances 
of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  in-circle  (or  ex-circle),  and  the  nine-point 
circle  from  the  feet  of  the  altitudes,  and  a,  b,  c  the  sides  of  the  tri¬ 
angle,  show  that  ax±by  ±cz  =  0. 

16804.  (W.  E.  H.  Berwick.) — If  23m  =  v,  prove  that 

sin  9u  (16  cos  4 u  —  sec  2 u  sec  11m)  =  sin  5 u  (4  +  sec  5m)  —  a/(23)  . 


OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

10160.  (D.  Biddle.)  — A  random  square  lies  randomly  within  a 

given  circle  ;  find  the  probability  that  it  encloses  the  centre. 

10297.  (Professor  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  M.A.)— Pour  straight  lines 
form  four  triangles  with  given  circum-centres.  Show  that  the  line  of 
collinearity  of  the  orthocentres  touches  a  fixed  circle. 

10328.  (R.  W.  D.  Christie.)  —  Euler  has  demonstrated  that 

2m  (4N  +  1),  where  (4N  +  1),  is  a  prime,  may  he  resolved  into  two  integral 
squares.  Extend  the  theorem  to  show  that  (r2  + 1)'"  (4N  +  1)  =  two 
integral  squares. 

11290.  (Professor  Morley,  M.A.) — Parallel  tangents  are  drawn  to 
a  cardioide.  Show  that  the  points  of  contact  have  a  fixed  Hessian 
point.  [The  two  Hessian  points  are  called  centres  of  inversion  by 
Professor  Casey,  and  isodynamic  points  by  Professor  Neuberg.] 

11610.  (D.  Edwardes,  B.A.) — An  elliptic  cylinder  rotates  about  its 

axis  with  small  angular  velocity  u  in  an  infinite  mass  of  viscous  liquid. 
If  the  motion  is  steady  and  there  is  no  slipping  at  the  surface,  prove 
(1)  that  the  current  function  is  ip  =  ±uic2  (<r  -^  +  cos  2£  +  2rj  cosh  2/8), 
where  f,  tj  are  conjugate  functions,  such  that  x  +  iy  =  c  cosh  (?j  + 1£), 
and  tj  =  at  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  ;  (2)  that  the  pressure  at  any 
point  is  p  =  p0  +  ( 2/u.co  sin  2|)/(cosh  2rj  —  cos  2£),  p0  being  the  pressure  at 
infinity,  and  n  the  coefficient  of  viscosity ;  and  (3)  that  the  couple 
which  must  be  applied,  per  unit  length  of  cylinder,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  motion,  is  2irc2uco  cosh  2/8. 

11635.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.)— V  (x,  y,  z)  satisfies  Laplace’s 

equation,  and  is  continuous  for  every  finite  value  of  x,  y,  z;  if,  what¬ 
ever  value  be  given  to  the  variables,  the  absolute  value  of  V  is  less  than 
a  fixed  quantity  M,  then  V  [x,  y,  z)  reduces  to  a  constant. 
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THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  December  9th,  1909.— Sir  W.  D.  Niven,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

Messrs.  J.  Mercer  and  H.  T.  H.  Piaggio  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Blakesley  exhibited  an  instrument  for  the  “  kinematical 
solution  of  cubic  equations,”  and  also  models  of  various  modified  forms 
of  the  instrument. 

The  following  paper  was  communicated  : — 

“  The  Eliminant  of  the  Equations  of  Four  Quadric  Surfaces  ”  :  Mr. 
A.  L.  Dixon. 
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Twelfth  Edition,  Improved,  Corrected,  and  Enlarged.  With  List  of  Names. 
Third  Hundred  Thousand.  Boards,  6s. ;  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


ARMY  SERIES. 

Edited  by  J.  T.  W.  PEROWNE,  M.A. 

This  series  is  equally  well  adapted  for  class  work,  general  reading,  and  for 
those  preparing  for  the  Army,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Certificates,  and  other 
Examinations— in  fact,  for  all  who  wish  to  keep  up  or  improve  their  French  and 
German.  The  books  selected,  being  by  recent  or  living  authors,  are  adapted  for 
the  study  of  most  modern  French  and  German. 

“  The  series  has  brought  fascinating  examples  of  fiction  under  the  eyes  of 
English  readers  in  a  neat  and  handy  form.  Besides  having  the  military  flavour, 
they  are  models  of  style.”— Scotsman. 

LE  COUF  DE  FISTOLET,  See.  Prosper  Merim^e. 

2s.  6d. 

VAILLANTE.  Jacques  Vincent.  2s.  6d. 

AUF  VERLORNEM  FOSTEN  and  NAZZARENA 

DANTI.  Johannes  V.  Dewall.  3s. 

CONTES  MILITAIRE5.  A.  Daudet.  With  a  Map 

of  Paris.  2s.  6d. 

ERZAHLUNGEN.  E.  Hofer.  3s. 

Educational  Catalogue  post  free  upon  application. 


WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE, 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  LATE  MISS  BEALE. 


ADDRESSES  to  TEACHERS.  By  Dorothea  beale, 

~  _  7  7  ,  ,,  7  N  Late  Head  Mistress  of  the  Ladies’  College, 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net.  (Inland  postage,  id.)  Cheltenham 


To  those  being  trained  for  Teaching  in  the 
Education  Department,  Cheltenham. 
Of  the  Disposal  of  our  Time. 

Care  of  Self. 

Health. 


After  a  Retreat. 

Special  Faults  of  Teachers. 

Indolence  in  Thought. 

Government  and  Guidance  of  Character. 


On  Individualizing. 

Natural  Science  for  Teachers. 

Scripture  Teaching. 

Hints  on  Teaching  the  Old  Testament. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND 

COMPOSITION.  By  A.  M.  WILLIAMS,  M.A., 

Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  Author  of  Milton’s  “Comus”  and  Macaulay’s  “Clive.” 

***  This  book  is  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Training  Colleges. 

AND  By  the  Rev .  the  Hotim 

SCHOOLWORK.  edward  lyttelton,  b.o.. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Head  Master  of  Eton. 

ii  An  event  of  very  great  importance  to  the  Secondary  Schools  of  this  country  is  the  publication  of 
Canon  Lyttelton’s  book.” — MORNING  POST. 

THE  TEACHER’S  HANDBOOK  OF 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  james  sully,  m.a.,  ll.d., 

NEW  EDITION  (The  Fifth)  Just  Published.  Emeritus  Professor  in  the  University  of  London. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  net.  (Inland  postage,  5 d.) 

This  New  Edition  has  been  revised  throughout,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  rewritten.  It  is  now  between  one- 

sixth  and  one-fifth  larger  than  it  teas  in  the  Fourth  Edition. 


LONGMANS’  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

This  Series  has  been  written,  on  the  Concentric  System,  by  Tm  Fm  TOUTf  SVS.A.,  Professor  of  Mediceual 

and  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 

s.  d. 

Book  I. — A  First  Book  of  British  History.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Death  of  Queen  Victoria.  With  85  Illustrations,  13  Tables,  and  25  Maps  and  Plans  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

Book  II. — A  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of 

Queen  Victoria.  With  146  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  8  Tables,  and  35  Maps  and  Plans  ...  ...  ...  3  6 

Book  III. — An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Death  of  Queen  Victoria.  With  29  Tables,  and  63  Maps  and  Plans  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...5  0 

Book  III  is  also  issued  in  Three  Parts,  2s.  each. 

LONGMANS’  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

s.  d. 

Book  I. — The  First  Book  of  Geography.  With  17  Illustrations  and  52  Maps 

(38  of  which  are  Coloured).  Crown  8vo...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  6 

JBook  II. — The  World.  For  Junior  Students.  With  35  Illustrations  and  87  Maps 

(79  of  which  are  Coloured).  Crown  8vo...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  0 

iBook  III. — The  World.  For  Senior  Students.  With  42  Illustrations  and  121  Maps 

(112  of  which  are  Coloured).  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  “I  6 

| Book  IV. — The  British  Empire.  With  38  Illustrations  and  78  Maps  (71  of  which 

are  Coloured).  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...  ...  3  6 

Book  Y. — The  Primary  Physical  Geography.  By  John  Thornton,  M.A.  With 

135  Illustrations  and  14  Maps  (1  of  which  is  Coloured).  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  0 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  <S  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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The  Educational  Supply  Association,  Ltd. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  SCHOOL  STATIONERY,  DESKS,  and  FURNITURE. 


STEVENAGE  HOUSE, 

)  42  HOLBORN  VIADUCT, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


NOVELTIES  IN  SCHOOL  STATIONERY.  School  Furniture 


THE  HOLBORN 

FILE. 

Provides  a  simple  and  effective 
method  of  preserving  Exami¬ 
nation  or  other  worked  papers 
for  future  reference. 

Simple  and  Efficacious. 

THE  HOLBORN 

FILING  BLOCKS. 

Specially  made  for  use  with  the 
Holhorn  File. 

Cheap  and  Effectual. 

THE  E.S.A. 

WRITING  CASE. 

A  cloth  -  covered  case  for  use 
with  a  loose  writing  pad, 
this  has  a  special  hinge  which 
leaves  only  the  writing  sur¬ 
face  exposed. 

Waterproof  and  Washable. 

THE  E.S.A. 

WRITING  BLOCKS. 

Specially  made  for  use  with  the 
E.S.A.  Writing  Case. 

Perforated  and  Punched. 

SQUARED  PAPER. 

For  Science  Work. 

For  Plotting  Graphs. 

SCIENCE  NOTE  BOOKS. 

Laboratory  Series. 

Graphical  Algebra  Series. 

Physics  Series. 

NATURE  NOTE  BOOKS. 

Stiff  covers  suitable  for  outdoor 
use. 

Cartridge  paper  adapted  for 
sketching, 

Good  cream-laid  paper  for  notes. 

KINOPAKE  BOOKS. 

For  Brushwork. 

Art  Papers  of  unique  shades 
Interleaved  with  ruled  paper. 

made  of  Oak. 

School  Furniture  can  now  be  made  of  Oak  at 
a  small  advance  only  on  Pitch  Pine  prices.  Oak  is 
exceedingly  durable,  and,  either  dull  finished  or 
varnished,  has  a  very  superior  appearance. 
Existing  Furniture  can  be  matched  exactly. 
Single  Locker  Desks . 

Adjustable  Desks . 

Dual  Desks. 

Teachers’  Desks. 

Blackboards  and  Easels. 
Boot  Lockers. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  just  issued,  containing  particulars  of  every 
article  required  for  School  furnishing,  free  on  application. 


Chemical  &  Physical 
Laboratories 


Completely  Equipped. 

The  Association  send,  where  desired,  free 
of  charge,  a  skilled  expert  for  consultation 
and  to  take  instructions  as  to  the  drawing  up 
of  plans  and  the  submission  of  estimates. 

Through  their  vast  experience,  the  Associ¬ 
ation  guarantee  that  all  work  will  be  carried 
out  in  a  scientific  and  satisfactory  manner. 

In  many  instances  the  Association  have 
permission  to  refer  intending  customers  to 
laboratories  already  equipped  by  them.  They 
have  recently  fitted  up  the  following,  viz., 

The  New  Science  Rooms  at  Ch.arterh.oase, 

The  New  Science  Schools  at  Dulwich  College, 
The  Merchant  Venturers’  College  at  Bristol, 
The  New  Science  Rooms  at  Epsom  College. 

For  estimates  and  full  particulars,  post  free,  apply  as  at  foot. 


Folding  Partitions. 


EXPERT 

ADVICE. 


SCIENTIFIC 

WORK. 


LABORATORIES 
ON  VIEW. 


ALABASTER  PENCILS. 


For  use  on  Kinopake  paper ; 
making  a  soft,  light,  silver 
white  line  which  will  not  set 
off,  but  is  easily  removed  with 
the  Kinopake  Cleaner. 


For  dividing  large  rooms  into  classrooms,  but  when  required 
allowing  the  whole  space  to  he  thrown  into  one  room.  These 
partitions  are  suspended  from  above ;  this  causes  the  natural  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  perfectly  upright,  they  cannot  get  out  of  position,  and 
consequently  they  can  be  extended  or  folded  back  with  the  greatest 
ease. 

Drawings,  Specifications,  and  full  particulars  free. 


The  Educational  Supply  Association,  Ltd., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SCHOOL  STATIONERY,  DESKS,  AND  FURNITURE. 


STEVENAGE  HOUSE. 
42  HOLBORN  VIADUCT, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


London  .  Printtd  b>  C.  1.  Hodgsox  &  S°r|,’  2  ;^v‘on  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C.  ;  and  Published  by  Fraxcis  Hodgsox,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

LLntered  at  the  New  YorJt  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 


THE 


EDU C  AT  I  ON  AL  T IMES, 

AND 


Journal  of  tljf  Collrgr  of  preceptors. 


Vol.  LXIII.]  New  Series,  No.  586.  FEBRUARY  1,  1910. 


C  Published  Monthly,  price,  to  Non- 
-]  Members,  6 d. ;  by  Post,  Id. 

(. Annual  Subscription,  7 s. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

V_y  (incorporated  by  royal  charter.) 


MEMBERS’  MEETING. 

The  next  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Members  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  February,  at  7  p.m., 
when  J.  L.  Paton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  will  read  a  Paper  on 
“  Cross- Fertilization  in  Schools.” 

A  discussion  will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Thirty-eighth  Annual 
Series),  by  Prof.  J.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.,  on 
“  Rational  and  Experimental  Psychology  as  applied  to 
Education,”  will  commence  on  Thursday,  February  10th, 
at  7  p.m. 

This  Course  will  to  a  certain  extent  prepare  for  the 
Examinations  of  the  College  in  connexion  with  the  Asso- 
ciateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship  ;  but 
its  main  purpose  will  be  to  present  the  facts  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  make  use 
of  them  in  the  practical  work  of  the  School.  The  work 
will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  comparing  the  results  of  their  experience  with 
the  latest  results  of  psychological  research  into  educa¬ 
tional  processes.  The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by 
frequent  references  to  the  work  in  all  classes  of  Schools. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-Guinea. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 
For  Syllabus,  see  page  46. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diplomas.— The  next  Examination  of  Teachers  for 
the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1910. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certificates  of 
Ability  to  Teach.— The  next  Practical  Examina¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  February,  1910. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Midsummer 
Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1910. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  will  commence  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1910. 

Professional  Preli  m  inary  Examinations.— 

These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and  September. 
The  Spring  Examination  in  1910  will  commence  on  the 
1st  of  March. 


Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

— Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
College  for  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


NIYERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are  strongly 
recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are  or  intend  to 
be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Devon- 
port,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  Andrews,  Sheffield, 
Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The 
University.  St.  Andrews. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


UNIVERSITY  HALL. 

Warden : 

Mrs.  EDWIN  NEAYE,  B.Sc. 

TTNIVERSITY  HALL,  for  Women 

KJ  students,  was  opened  in  1896,  under  the  gtwern- 
ment  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  usual  Course  of  Study  at  University  Hall  is  in 
preparation  for  the  Degree  Examinations  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which  all  the  Classes  and 
Degrees  in  Arts,  Divinity,  Science,  and  Medicine  are 
open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

The  Sessions  of  Residence  are  the  two  University 
Sessions,  viz.  the  Winter  Session,  October  to  March  ; 
the  (Summer  Session  (Optional),  April  to  June.  The 
Hall  accommodates  50  Students. 

University  Hall  fees  for  residence— Winter  Session, 
£30-£50  ;  Summer  Session,  £15-£25. 

Matriculation  and  Class  Fees  average  £10  for  the 
Winter  Session. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Warden, 
University  Hall,  St.  Andrews,  Fife. 


HE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OR  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 


Patron  :  His  Majesty  the  King. 
President:  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G. 


LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  at  all  Centres  in  March  and 
November;  in  Practical  Subjects  at  all  Centres  in 
March-April,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November-December  also.  En- 
triesfor  the  March-April  Examinations  close  Wednesday, 
February,  9th,  1910  (or,  with  extra  fee,  February  17tli). 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 

Held  three  times  a  year,  viz.,  March-April,  June- 
July,  and  October-November.  Entries  for  the  March- 
April  Examinations  close  Wednesday,  February  2nd, 
1910  (or,  with  extra  fee,  February  10th) . 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  ( Local  Centre 
or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application.  Price  3d. 
per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  entry  forms,  and  any  further 
information  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to— 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary. 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Telegrams:  “  Associa,  London.” 

TDdiolse^  1t)all 
Orforfc. 

“  The  most  renowned  and  the  most  successful 
Institution  of  its  kind.”- — Young  Man. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 
FOR  ALL  EXAMS. 

FREE  GUIDES 

on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Diploma  Correspondence  College,  Xtd., 

WOLSEY  HALL,  OXFORD. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

GUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COL¬ 
LEGE. 

ROYAL  DENTAL  HOSPITAL. 

ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
(For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  following  pages.) 


TRAINING  AND  OTHER  COLLEGES,  &c. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  EDIN¬ 
BURGH,  &o, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  RENNES. 

CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

ST.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE 
DEAF,  11  FITZROY  SQUARE. 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE. 

NORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 
CLOUGH’S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 
BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

BURLINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE.* 
DENMARK  HILL  GYMNASIUM. 

LONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

WESTFIELD  COLLEGE. 

EDUCATIONAL  HANDWORK  ASSOCIATION. 
CHERWELL  HALL. 

PORTLAND  ROAD  GYMNASIUM. 

WANTAGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

(For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  following  pages.) 


LONDON 

MATRICULATION. 


DURING  THE  YEARS  1900-1909, 


4176 


(Untpemtg  Corteeponbettce 
Coffege  ^fubenfs 

PASSED 


MATRICULATION. 


FREE  GUIDE 

To  Matriculation,  and  Free  Guides  to  the 
Higher  Examinations  of  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  post  free  from  Tiie  Secretary,  Burling¬ 
ton  House,  Cambridge ;  or  from  the  London  Office 
of  University  Correspondence  College,  32  Red  Lion 
Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 
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ON  DON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

(Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  IV. 


Patron  :  His  Grace  the  Di  ke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Iyarn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Director  of  Examinations. 


EXAMINATION'  ARRANGEMENTS,  1910. 

EXAMINATIONS  in  PIANOFORTE.  ORGAN, 
VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION,  THEORY  of 
Music,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and  over  400  Local 
Centres  in  April,  July  (June  for  Scotland  and  Ireland) 
and  December,  when  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  all 
successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  (A.L.C.M.),  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  (L.C.M.),  and  Fellowship  (F.L.C.M.)  take  place 
in  June,  July,  and  December. 

Local  Centres  may  be  formed  in  unrepresented 
districts  ;  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary. 

School  Centre  examinations  may  be  held  under 
certain  rules.  The  special  School  Syllabus  is  now  ready. 

SYLLABUS  for  1910,  together  with  Annual  Report, 
may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are  received 
and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best  Professors  at 
moderate  fees.  The  College  is  open  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

A  COURSE  of  TRAINING  in  Pianoforte  and  Singing 
for  Teachers  is  held  at  the  College. 

VACATION  LESSONS  for  Teachers  and  others  are 
given  at  Easter,  August,  and  Christmas. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


THE 

NORTHERN 

EDUCATIONAL 

AGENCY, 

8  ST.  ANN'S  PLACE,  MANCHESTER. 

TELEGRAMS  :  “  SCHOLIUM,  MANCHESTER.” 


PRINCIPALS: 

Mrs.  COLLINS  and  Mrs.  SUTHERLAND. 

Principals  of  Public  and  Private  Schools 
requiring  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  can 
obtain,  free  of  charge,  particulars  of  University 
Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers. 

Lists  of  Experienced  Matrons  and  Lady 
Housekeepers  supplied. 

No  Preliminary  Fee  to  Candidates, 
and  the  terms  are  liberal  when  an  engagement 
is  seen  red. 

Scheols  recommended  to  Parents  and  Guardians. 
There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

Breams  Buildixgs,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

University  of  London. — The  College  provides  courses 
of  Instruction  for  the  Examinations  of  the  University  in 
Arts,  Science,  Economics,  and  Laws,  under  Recognised 
Teachers  of  the  University.  The  Laboratories  are  well 
appointed,  and  there  are  facilities  for  Research. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


WESTFIELD  COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON). 

rPWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £50  a 

a  year  for  3  years,  given  by  the  Drapers’  Company, 
and  other  Entrance  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £35  to 
£50,  will  he  offered  at  an  examination  to  be  held  in  Mar 
1910. 

Candidates  must  have  passed  the  Matriculation 
Examination  or  an  equivalent.  Holders  of  Scholarships 
will  he  required  to  enter  into  residence  in  October,  1910, 
and  to  read  for  a  Degree  in  Arts  or  Science  to  be 
approved  by  the  Council. 

For  Calendar  and  further  particulars  as  to  Scholar¬ 
ships,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  S.  M.  Smee,  Westfield 
College,  Finchley  Road,  N.W. 


piIERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  bv  the 
Oxford  University  Delegacy  lor  Secondary  Training, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

Principal  —  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 

(late  Lecturer  in  Education,  Manchester  University). 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  London 
Teacher’s  Diploma  and  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

Pees  .  for  the  Course  from  £65. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  £20  open  to  Students  with 
a  degree  on  entry.  There  is  a  Loan  Fund. 


NEWCASTLE  -  UPON  -  TYNE 

-Ll  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 


RUTHERFORD  COLLEGE.  TECHNICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Wanted.  PRINCIPAL  for  above-named  Technical 
College,  now  in  course  of  erection. 

Salary  £400  per  annum,  rising,  by  annual  increases  of 
£25.  to  a  maximum  of  £500. 

Application  form,  list  of  duties,  and  other  particulars 
may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
Education  Offices.  Northumberland  Road,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Applications  to  lie  sent  in  not  later  than  17th  February 


I  for  all  Examinations 
■  and  on  all  Subjects. 


SECOND-HAND  at  HALF  PRICES! 

Thousands  of  new  and  second-hand  Books.  New  at  25 
Discount.  Catalogues  free :  state  wants.  Books  bought. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  135  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING 

-L  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Piincipal:  Miss  M.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  Classical  Tripos. 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  pnofessioual 
training  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Preparation  for  the  London  and  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Diploma.  Ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  other 
subjects.  Fees  £75  and  £65.  Admissions  in  January  and 
September. 

For  particulars  of  admission,  scholarships,  bursaries, 
and  loan  fund  apply— The  Princidal,  Training  College, 
Cambridge. 


Si  T.  G  E  O  R  G  E’S  T  R  AINING 

kJ  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS  IN 
INTERMEDIATE  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
EDINBURGH. 


This  College,  provides  a  year’s  Professional  Training 
for  educated  women  who  intend  to  Teach. 

The  Course  is  supervised  by  the  Edinburgh  Provincial 
Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  bv  the 
Cambridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate. 

Several  bursaries  are  offered  to"  students  entering  next 
October. 

Prospectus  and  further  particulars  from  the  Principal, 
Miss  M.  R.  AYalker,  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


RAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 

-L  TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 
SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB  CHILDREN. 

On  the  Pure  Oral  System. 

11  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  AY. 

There  are  several  A  acancies  for  Students  and  Pupils 
at  this  Training  College  and  School.  Good  Appoint¬ 
ments  are  easily  obtainable  by  Students  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  training.  For  all  particulars  apply  to  the 
Director. 


PORTLAND  ROAD  GYMXASJUM, 

-L  London,  A\. — Students  thoroughly  trained  for 
Public  Examination.  Duration  of  Course,  2  to  3  years 
Mistresses  supplied  to  Schools  for  all  branches  of  Phy¬ 
sical  AArork.  Gymnastics,  Hygienic  Exercises,  Dancinsr, 
and  Remedial  Work.— Miss  Tollemaciie,  M.B.C.P.E 
113  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
tor  fully  Certificated  Gymnastic  and  Sports  Mistresses. 
(6)  REMEDIAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger,  M.B.C.P.E. 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


WANTAGE  training  college 

*  *  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 
Conducted  by  the  Community  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
(Aililiated  to  the  Oxford  Training  Delegacy  and  Re¬ 
cognized  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  and  the  Board  of 
Education.) 

students  prepared  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Teaching 
Diplomas.  Fees,  £60  to  £7C. 

Apply— Sister  Superior, 


TJNIVERSITY  OP  BRISTOL. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS— 

Courses  eor  Degrees. 

Department  of  Biblical  Philology. 
FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE-’ 

Courses  for  Degrees. 

Applied  Chemistry. 

Department  of  Economic  Biology. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE- 
COURSES  for  Degrees. 

Dental  Department. 

Diploma  in  Public  Health  or  State  Medicine. 
Public  Health  Laboratory. 

FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING  (provided  and 
maintained  in  the  Merchant  Venturers’ 
Technical  College)— 

Courses  for  Degrees,  Diplomas,  and  Certi¬ 
ficates. 

Secondary  Training  Department. 

Day  Training  Colleges  for  Elementary 
Teachers  (Men  and  Women). 

EVENING  LECTURES,  CLASSES,  AND  LABORA¬ 
TORY  INSTRUCTION. 

EXTENSION  LECTURES. 

HALLS  OF  RESIDENCE. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  STUDENTSHIPS,  AND  PRIZES. 

The  University  affords  facilities  for  Research  and 
Post-graduate  work  in  all  the  important  branches  of 
Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  and  Engineering. 

Full  particulars  of  any  of  the  above  will  be  forwarded 
on  application  to — 

JAMES  RAFTER,  Registrar. 

UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES  [France). 

FRENCH  COURSE  for  FOREIGNERS 

OF  BOTH  SB  NFS. 

WINTER  TERM :  From  15  Nov.  to  15  Eeb. 
SUMMER  TERM  :  From  1  March  to  8  June. 
Diplomas. 

Diplomes  de  Langue  et  Literature  Francoises ;  Doctorat. 

Reduction  of  50  %  on  railway  fares  from  Dieppe  or 
Calais  to  Rennes.  Apply  for  Prospectus  to 

Prof.  Feuillerat,  Faculte  des  Lettres,  Rennes. 


Educational  Handwork  Association. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  Dyke  Aclaxd. 


Summer  Courses 

IN  ALL  BRANCHES  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  HANDWORK 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT 

SCARBOROUGH 

from  July  25th  to  August  20th,  1910. 

Students  are  prepared  for  tlio  Examinations  of  the 
BOARD  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
HANDWORK  and  the  CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON 
INSTITUTE  by  specially  qualified  Teachers. 

Hostel  accommodation  provided. 

Eor  particulars  write  to  J.  Spittle,  Hon.  Sec.,  47 
Spring  Street,  Huddersfield. 


Now  Ready'. 

Sixty-second  Edition.  Price  2s. 

HPHE  CHILD'S  GUIDE  TO  KXOW- 

J-  LEDGE. 

By  A  Lady. 

The  Original  and  Authorized  Edition  brought  down  to 
the  present  time. 

London : 

Simpkix,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  A  Co.,  Ltd. 


OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.) 


READY  IN  MARCH, 

THE  CALENDAR  FOR  1910  II 

to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  89  Farriugdon 
Street,  E.C.  Price,  free  by  post. 

To  Members  of  the  College  ...  Is.  6d. 

To  Non-Members  .  2s.  6d. 

The  Calendar  contains,  in  addition  to  the  Lists  of 
Members,  and  of  Schools  sending  in  candidates  to  the 
Certificate  Examinations,  the  Regulations  respecting 
the  Examinations,  &c.,  and  the 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS 

set  at  the  Certificate,  Lower  Forms,  Professional  Pre¬ 
liminary,  and  Di  loma  Examinations  held  in  1909. 


■Feb.  1,  1910.]  THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


FREES  THE 

“NORMAL” 


FREE  GUIDES. 


The  Principals  of  the  Normal  Correspondence 
College  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  issued  the  following 


Free  Guides. 


A.C.P. 

L.C.P. 

F.C.P. 


100  pages. 
84  „ 


And  have  also  published  the  following  Guides  : — 

PRELIMINARY  CERT.  ...  120  pages. 

CERTIFICATE  .  100  ,, 

MATRICULATION  (London)  92  ,, 

MATRICULATION  (Wales) ...  72  ,, 

NORTHERN  MATRIC.  ...  60  ,, 

OXFORD  &  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  100  „ 

These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend  sitting 
for  examination. 


NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Medford  Road,  East  Duiwicn,  S.E., 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


and 


A.C.P., 

L.C.P.,  and  F.C.P. 

PREPARATION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

ON  A 

THOROUGHLY  INDIVIDUAL  SYSTEM. 

Ensuring  to  each  Candidate  the  help  most  needed. 
Weak  subjects  receive  special  attention. 

TUTORS  HIGHLY  QUALIFIED 

including  Barrister-at-Law,  Graduates  in  Honours 
of  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  &c. 


For  terms,  testimonials,  &c.,  address— 

Mr.  J.  C.  CHARLESTON,  B.A., 

Burlington  Correspondence  College, 

Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  London,  W.C. 


/CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION, 

Classes  or  Private  Lessons  in  all  Subjects  for  all 
Examinations,  &c.,  at  moderate  fees.  Special  tuition 
for  Medical  Prelims,  and  Diploma  Exams.  Many 
recent  successes. — F.  J.  Borland,  B.A.,  L.C.P.  (Science 
and  Math.  Prizeman),  Victoria  Tutorial  College, 
28  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. ;  and  Stalheim, 
Brunswick  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Schools  visited  and  Examinations  conducted. 


3)a\>  anb  Evening 
Classes 

FOR 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS 

AT 

{University  {Tutorial  Collcac, 
XonDon. 

( Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 

Morning  and  Evening  Classes  are  held  for  the  June, 
September,  and  J anuary  Examinations.  In  each  subject 
the  Classes  are  conducted  by  specialists  who  are  high 
Honoiirmen  with  wide  teaching  experience,  and  the 
fees  are  as  low  as  is  compatible  with  efficiency. 

For  several  years  past  the  Official  Pass  Lists  of 
London  University  have  credited  University  Tutorial 
College  with  many  more  successes  at  Matriculation 
than  any  other  Institution. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  Tuition  may  betaken  up  for  all  Examinations, 
eithei  during  Term  or  the  ordinary  School  Vacations. 
By  a  combination  of  class  work  and  private  work, 
students  are  prepared  for  Oxford  Responsions,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Previous,  City  and  Guilds  Entrance,  Hospitals 
and  University  Scholarships,  Legal  Prelim.,  Institute 
of  Actuaries,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  College  of 
Preceptors  (Medical  Prelim.),  and  other  Examinations. 


Prospectus  may  be  had,  post  free,  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

University  Tutorial  College, 

Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 


CLOUGH’S 

CORRESPONDENCE 

COLLEGE. 

ESTABLISHED  1879. 

(The  Oldest  and  Most  Successful.) 


Special  Courses  for— 

College  of  Preceptors 
Professional  Preliminary 
Examinations, 


MRS.  EMIL  BBHNKS. 


T^OICE  TRAINING  for  SPEAKING. 

V  Author  of  the  “  SPEAKING  VOICE  ” 


(Curwen,  Ltd.). 

STAMMERING  and  all  other  Speech  and  Voice 
Defects  cured. 

Author  of  “STAMMERING.”  “CLEFT  PALATE 
SPEECH,”  “  LISPING,”  by  post  Is.  ljd. 

18  Earl’s  Court  Square,  London. 


Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Higher  Locals, 

Higher  Froebel, 

Civil  Service,  and  all 
Professional  and  Commercial 
Examinations. 


THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 

TV/TRS.  A.  K.  HANK,  L.R.A.M.,  teaches 

1V_L  the  above  by  Correspondence.  Paper  Work  of 
L.R.A.M.  Exam.,  Ac.  Terms  very  moderate.  Apply— 
20  Richmond  Gardens,  Southampton. 


HYCIENE,  SCHOOL  HYCIENE.  HEALTH  VISITORS, 
SCHOOL  NURSES. 

POSTAL  TUITION  for  Royal  Sani¬ 
tary  Institute,  Institute  of  Hygiene,  and  Board 
of  Education  Examinations.  —  Mr.  L.  C.  Hann, 
A.R.San.I.,  20  Richmond  Gardens,  Southampton. 


ALL  WORK  DONE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

85,000 

Past  Students  attest  the  merits  of  our  System. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  post  free,  to — 

Ciotmirs  Correspondence  ColleQe, 

Temple  Chambers,  E.C. 
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TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

^ditcafiortaC  Jlgertfs, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN.  F.  E.  KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams- “TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patronage, 
including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i.)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University  and  other  qualified  ENGLISH 
and  FOREIGN  MASTERS  and  TUTORS  to 
Schools  and  Private  Pamilies. 

(ii.)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University,  Trained,  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY  TEACHERS 
to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii.)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  well  qualified  and  experienced  LADY 
MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS,  and  HOUSE 
MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  he  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected  with 
the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction  of 
Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY,  being 
in  close  and  constant  communication  with  the 
Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief  Girls’  and 
Boys’  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  many 
of  whom  they  have  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  Agents,  and  having  on  their  books  always  a 
large  number  of  thoroughly  genuine  Schools 
for  Sale  and  Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well 
as  the  names  and  requirements  of  numerous 
would-be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER  of 
SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNERSHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers,  and  there  is 
no  charge  to  Vendors  unless  a  Sale  or  Partner¬ 
ship  be  effected  through  this  Agency. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are  treated 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT, 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  have 
a  carefully  organized  Department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other 
Educational  Establishments.  No  charge  is 
made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN  & 
KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention, 
every  effort  being  made  to  save  clients  as  much 
time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  he  forwarded  on  application . 
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THE 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
LONDON. 


The  Hospital  and  Medical  School  are  fully 
equipped  for  teaching,  the  entire  curriculum 
including  instruction  in  Maternity  Wards  which 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  Hospital. 


HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

In  addition  to  Clerkships  and  Dresserships, 
Sixteen  Resident  Appointments  are  annually 
open  to  all  General  Students.  Also  Medical, 
Surgical,  and  Obstetric  Registrars  are  appointed 
annually. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  to  the  value  of  over 
£1000  are  awarded  annually. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

H.  CAMPBELL  THOMSON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School, 

Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  W 


EST MINSTER  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 


Broad  Sanctuary  and  Canton  Street,  S.W. 


The  Summer  Session  begins  on  April  21st. 


Special  Terms  given  to  Sons  of  Medical  Men. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

On  April  13th  and  14th  the  following  Scholarships 
may  be  competed  for  by  students  entering  in  the 
Summer  Session 

Two  University  Scholarships  ...  £60  each. 

Two  in  Arts .  £60  and  £40. 

Two  in  Science  .  £60  and  £40. 

Dental  Scholarship .  £20. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 

E.  ROCK  CARLING,  F.R.C.S.,  Mean. 


GUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

SCHOOL. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  May  2nd,  1910. 

(Students  who  have  recently  passed  the  College  of 
Preceptors’  Examination  are  advised  to  enter  forthwith 
to  prepare  for  the  Conjoint  Examinations  in  .Inly  next.) 
The  Hospital  contains  620  Beds,  which  are  in  constant 

^ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Five  Scholarships 
will  be  competed  for  in  September,  1910.  Two  in  Arts  of 
the  value  of  £100  and  £50,  and  three  in  Science  of  the 
value  of  £150,  £60,  and  £50.  Students  who  enter  m 
Mav.  if  otherwise  eligible,  are  able  to  compete. 

APPOINTMENTS.— Hospital  appointments  are  made 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the  Candidates, 
and  without  extra  payment. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL.— A  recognized  Dental  School  is 
attached  to  the  Hospital,  which  affords  to  Students  all 
the  instruction  required  fora  Licence  in  Dental  Surgery. 

PRIZES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  awarded  to 
Students  in  their  various  years,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  more  than  £650.  .  ,  „  , 

RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE.— The  Residential  Col¬ 
lege  accommodates  about  50  Students  in  addition  to  the 
Resident  Staff  of  the  Hospital.  It  contains  a  large 
Dining  Hall,  Reading  Room,  Library,  and  Gymnasium 
for  the  use  of  the  Students’  Club. 

For  Prospectus,  particulars  of  the  Scholarships,  and 
further  information,  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  H.  L.  Eason  , 
Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. _ _ 

CJT.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

lO  SCHOOL,  PADDINGTON,  W. 

(University  of  London.) 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  April  21st. 
The  Medical  School  provides  courses  of  Instruction 
covering  the  ENTIRE  MEDICAL  CURRICULUM  for 
the  Degrees  of  the  Universities,  for  the  Diplomas  of 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  All  Courses  are  recognized  by  the 
University  of  London  for  Internal  Students. 

SIX  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £145  to 
£25  competed  for  in  September  next.  Candidates  join¬ 
ing  the  School  in  January  or  April  are  eligible. 

Complete  Handbook  on  application  to  the  Dean. 

Royal  college  of  physicians 

OF  EDINBURGH,  ROYAL  COL¬ 
LEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  EDINBURGH, 
AND  FACULTY  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND 
SURGEONS  OF  GLASGOW. 

CoDies  of  Regulations  for  the  Triple  Qualification  of 
this  Board  (L.R.C.P.E.,  L.R.C.S.E.,and  L.F.P.  &  S.G.), 
containing  dates  of  Professional  Examinations  for  year 
1910,  Curriculum,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application 
to  James  Robertson,  Solicitor,  54  George  Square, 
Edinburgh,  Inspector  and  Treasurer  for  Edinburgh  ;  or 
from  Alexander  Duncan,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Faculty  Hall, 
242  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  Inspector  and  Treasurer 
for  Glasgow. 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


HE  ROYAL  DENTAL  HOSPITAL 

OF  LONDON, 

Leicester  Square,  London,  W.C. 


The  new  Hospital  was  opened  in  1901.  The  School  is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  teaching  purposes,  including  a 
Teaching  Museum  and  a  Library  ;  Metallurgical 
and  Histological  Laboratories  ;  Departments  for 
Bacteriology  and  Radiography.  The  Clinic  of 
the  Hospital  is  unrivalled,  the  work  being  carried  on 
in  rooms  exceptionally  spacious  and  well  fitted. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES, 

The  Entrance  Scholarship  in  Mechanical  Dentistry 
of  £25.  Open  only  to  Pupils  of  Private  Practitioners. 

The  Saunders  Scholarship  of  £20. 

The  Storer- Bennett  Scholarship  of  £50. 

The  Alfred  Wood  house  Scholarship  of  £35. 

The  Robert  Wood  ho  use  Scholarship  of  £10. 

Sixteen  Class  Prizes. 

Five  House  Surgeons  appointed  every  six  months. 

MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY. 

The  Laboratories  occupy  an  entire  floor  of  the  building 
and  are  well  fitted.  Pupils  can  join  at  any  time  for 
the  two  years'  training  in  Mechanical  Dentistry  speci¬ 
fied  in  tlie  Curriculum  or  Pupils  of  Private  Practi¬ 
tioners  FOR  A  SHORTER  PERIOD. 


SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Open  only  to  those  joining  for  the  two  years’  Mechanical 
and  subsequent  two  years’  Hospital  training. 

An  Entrance  Scholarship  of  £50  \ 

An  Entrance  Scholarship  of  £25  I  bemistrv  ,1  hjsicts. 

A  Scholarship  of  £25.  Awarded  after  two  years’ 
mechanical  training.  Metallurgy  and  Mechanical 
Dentistry. 

For  further  particulars,  apply 

The  Dean. 


Set  at  the  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION.— The  Pa¬ 
pers  set  at  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Examina¬ 
tions,  Sixpence  each  Set,  by  post  Sevenpence.  (Back 
Sets  from  Midsummer,  1882,  except  Midsummer, 
1895,  Midsummer,  1896,  and  Christmas,  1900,  are 
still  to  be  had.)  .  ,  ,  _  _ 

The  Freehand  Drawing  Copies  set  at  the  above  Exam¬ 
ination  can  also  be  had,  price  2d.  each;  oris.  6d.  per 

d°AJso  the  Outline  Maps  for  the  Second  and  Third 
Classes,  price  Id.  each  map,  by  post,  l|d. ;  or  9d.  per 
dozen,  by  post,  lOd. 


The  Collected  Papers  in  the  following  subjects  for 
vend  years  back  may  also  be  had  in  separate  books, 
■ice  6d.  each,  by  post  7d. 


Arithmetic  (3  Parts) 

Algebra  (3  Parts). 

Scripture  (4  Parts) . 
Geography  (3  Parts). 

English  Grammar  (7  Pts.). 
Answers  to  the  Arithmetic 


English  History  (4  Parts) 
French  (4  Parts). 

Latin  Unseens  (3  Parts). 
Music. 


and  Algebra.  Is.  each. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAM¬ 
INATION.— The  Papers  set  at  the  March  and  Sep¬ 
tember  Examinations.  Sixpence  each  Set,  by  post 
Sevenpence.  (Back  Sets  from  March,  1882,  still  to 
be  had.) 

LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATION.  —  The 

Papers  set  at  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Ex¬ 
aminations,  price  3d.  each,  by  post,  4d. ;  also  the 
Drawing  Copies,  2d.  each,  or  Is.  6d.  the  dozen. 

DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION. -These  Papers 

are  published  only  in  the  College  Calendar. 

London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


1910 

COMPETITION  OF 

ESSAYISTS,  R.S.P.C.A. 

NOTICE  TO  PRINCIPALS  OF  LONDON  SCHOOLS. 

All  papers  relating  to  this  year’s  Competition 
for  Prizes,  given  by  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  for 
the  best  Essays  on  the  Duty  of  Kindness  to 
Animals,  were  issued  on  December  13,  1909. 
The  only  addresses  of  Private  and  other  Schools 
available  to  the  Society  are  derived  from  London 
and  Suburban  Directories,  covering  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  from  Charing  Cross. 

In  the  event  of  no  delivery  of  papers  having 
been  made  by  post,  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
parcels  on  receipt  of  applications  from  Principals. 
No  Essay  received  after  February  26th  next. 

E.  G.  FAIRHOLME, 

Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

plHARIHG  CROSS  HOSPITAL 

VA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY  OE  LONDON.) 

The  SUMMER  SESSION,  1910,  will  he  opened  on 
Monday,  April  25th. 

The  College  is  complete  in  all  Departments. 
SPECIAL  TEACHERS 
for  all  Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Subjects. 

EIGHT  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
are  awarded  annually  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £430. 
Twenty-two  Hospital  and  Teaching  APPOINTMENTS 
are  made  yearly. 

For  Prospectus  and  details  of  fees  apply  to— 

FREDERICK  C.  WALLIS,  Mean. 


THE 

HAMILTONIAN  SYSTEM. 


A  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  a  Foreign 
Language  by  a  Close  Interlinear  Translation. 


“  This  system  differs  from  the  ordinary  literal 
translations,  in  giving  a  truly  literal  translation 
placed  word  for  word  under  the  words  of  the 
original,  which  are  only  so  far  changed  in  order 
as  seemed  essential  to  the  sense.  The  aim  is 
to  he  strictly  literal,  and  the  student  is  at  once 
saved  all  trouble  about  the  meaning  of  each 
word.” — Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  in  Know¬ 
ledge.  _ _ — 

Limp  cloth,  price  Is. 

CAESAR’S  GALLIC  WAR. 

Book  I.  With  Text  as  well  as  Interlinear 
Translation. 


Books  1  to  VI.  Price  4s.  6d. 

VIRGIL’S  AENEID. 

I  to  IV.  Price  3s.  Gd. 

Books 

EUTROPIUS.  Limp 

price  Is.  6d. 

cloth, 

FLORIAN’S  FABLES. 

cloth,  price  Is. 

Limp 

PERRIN’S  FABLES. 

cloth,  price  Is.  Gd. 

Limp 

Full  List  of  the  Series  on  application. 


FRANCIS  H0DCS0N,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


Feb.  1,  1910.] 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Chancellor:  The  Bight  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Rector:  The  Right  Hon.  GEORGE  WYNDHAM,  M.P.,  LL.D. 

Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor :  Sir  WILLIAM  TURNER,  K.C.B.,  D  C.L  LL  D  D  Sc  M  B  Ac 
Secretary  of  Senatus:  Professor  Sir  LUDOVIC  J.  GRANT,  Bart.,  B.A.,  LL.D.  '  ’’  ’  "  ‘  "  ' 

*  Se"'°"  be'i"  4bo“  “»  ol  October.  ,nd  c!o„»  .bout  th.  middle  o(  M.rch ,  the  Sun,n,.r  Soss/on  extend,  from  .boot  th,  beginning 

Science,  be.,  besides  Ancient  Languages,  Philosophy.  Mathematics.  &c  The  Widenimr^f’H^f ’t 1  r  sl'tcl"at'on  sui,?®cts  embracing  English,  History,  Modern  Languages . 
of  Arts,  Science,  Medical  or  Special  Studies  and 'it  has  been  shown!  g  r  s  Curriculum  permits,  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly,  t  ho  Combination 

study  for  Degrees  in  Arts,  ScSmS, or  M  p«^  Edinburgh  students  in  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  that  it  is  possible  to  combine 

the  Higher  Degrees  of  D.Litt.,  D.Phil.,  and  D. Sc.  are  conferred.  A  Schoolmaster’s^lploma  oTtT^^d  ^  addltl0n,t0  the  0rdlnary  and  Honours  Degrees  in  Arts, 
Masters  of  Arts  with  Honours,  and  for  Graduates  in  Pure  Science  and  a  Genera/  DinZmJZ  n  T? T V  ^  a  Secondary  School  Diploma  for 
B.Sc.  The  Secondary  School  Diploma  is  recognized  by  the  English  Board  of  Education  as  aualifvin  f ''  T  *•  1<lV6  4  ,Un  *  6  0rdmai’y  degree  of  M.A.  or  the  Degree  of 
is  recognized  by  the  English  Board  of  Education  and  the  Scotch  Education  Department  as  fv  ReglStratl°n  aS  a  Seco«dary  School  Teacher.  The  General  Diploma 
Subjects  is  given  in  connexion  with  the  achcme  o“.llotmeuT„°t  State-aided  Schooia  Education  in  Militari 

caken  m  Pure  Science,  Engineering,  and  in  Public  Health  and  fhf.  i w,  .  u  o  „  University.  Degrees  m  Science  (B.Sc.  and  D.Sc.)  may  be 
Science  Laboratories,  and  other  necessary  appliances,  in  all  these  Departments  °  , '  C‘  .m  ^gneutture  and  m  Forestry.  There  are  fully  equipped 

and  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B  D  )  is  coJferred^he  LaZ^V  a.  tho™u»h  traininS  in  Theological  subjects, 

necessary  for  those  intending  to  practise  in  Scotland  contains  Chairs  in  Tnrisn,  i  j  „„  L  Faculty,  besides  furnishing  the  professional  equipment 

Law,  and  Political  Economy,  as  also  Lectureships  Constitutional  Law  and  History,  Roman 

and  for  legal,  political,  and  administrative  appointments  generally.  The  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  fI  R  f*  studen*s  PrePa^lng  the  Civil  Service  Examinations, 
of  Medicine  has  a  full  curriculum  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  is  eauiDDed  with  verv  „  t  •  a^d  Bachelor  of  Law  (B.L.)  are  conferred.  The  Faculty 

Teaching.  Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  Clinical  Instruction  at  the  Ttnvnl  t  r  "  ensive  Laboratories  and  all  other  necessary  appliances  for  Practical 
Infectious  Diseases,  and  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Insane  Jo ^  Degrees  in £e  ZndZL  '*<  Sick  ChiIdren>  Hospital  for 

Bachelor  of  Surgery  (Ch.B.),  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M  D  lad  wf,te? ?  ^  ^  ™  conferred  the  University,  viz. :  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.B.), 

and  for  admission  to  the  Naval,  Military,  and  other  Public  Medical  ServLs^ITthe  United^Kingdom1561 f°r.Pr^tice  tJirou&hout  His  Majesty’s  dominions, 
(D.T.M.  A  H.)  is  conferred  on  Graduates  in  Medicine  of  the  University A  Sv^  S  £rttZca*t  "T  Z  Z°P,Ca'  M^ine  and  Hygiene 
Medical  Practitioners  who  have  attended  Courses  in  the  University  on  nrarbVal  u«  .  ■  ,  7  ~  .  te  ,n  Tr°P,cal  Diseases  is  also  conferred  on  qualified 

graduation,  and  the  Degrees  of  Mus.B.  and “d *are! ion^red  Bacteriology  and  Tropical  Diseases.  In  Music  also  there  is  a  full  course  of  study  for 

Bur^rie?  Prize?  about  flS^M^Facihttes  are^llorded  forres^rchin^Sntfflc  a&nd  ofhTsubS^’  annUal  am°Unt  available  for  fellowships.  Scholarships, 

trainingfor  Degrees^ii^Medicine^efngTflorde3!!  by'^]l  equ'ippedex^ra-imademiS^ School^6  admitted  to  Station  in  Arts,  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Music;  the 

of  the  Faculties!1  ol-'from^he1 Clem  of® an^full  d!tSfs^areS  gfven]?the  IWerldtv  C°l  FjiUowshffi?«  Scholarships,  Ac.,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Deans 
price  by  post  3s.  6d.  The  Preliminary  and  Degree  Examination  papers  in  each  of  the  F^  imblishedb.y  James  Thin,  55  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh- 

pape^and  Bursary  papers.  Is. ;  Medical  Preliminary  papers,  6dP  degree  paters -^13  ^  Preliminary 

By  authority  of  the  Senatus,  L.  J.  GRANT,  Secretary  of  Senatus 


Proprietors : — 

Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  SMITH,  POWELL  &  SMITH. 

Offices 34  Bedford  Street,  Strand ;  and 
22  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Telegraphic  Address 
Telephone 


■“  Scholasque,  London.” 
-7021  Gerrard. 


Scholastic. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Public  and 
Private  Schools  desirous  of  engaging  qualified  and 
well  recommended  English  or  Foreign  Resident  Non- 
resident,  or  Visiting  Assistant  Masters,  can  have  eligible 
Candidates  introduced  to  them  (free  of  charge)  by 
stating  their  requirements  to  Messrs.  Griffiths 
*  bMiTu,  Powell  A  Smith. 

A  List  of  Easter  (1910)  Vacancies  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  Graduates  and  other 
well  qualified  Assistant  Masters  seeking  appoint¬ 
ments  for  next  term. 

Schools  Transferred  and  Valued.  Partner- 
ships  arranged.  No  charge  unless  sale 
effected.  List  of  Boys’  and  of  Girls’  Schools 
and  School  Partnerships  for  Sale,  sent  Gratis 
to  intending  Purchasers,  TO  WHOM  HO 
COMMISSION  IS  CHARGED. 

Assistant  Mistresses. 

Head  Mistresses  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  requiring  English  or 
Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses  can,  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  SMITH, 
POWELL  &  SMITH,  have  suitable  Candidates 
placed  in  immediate  communication  with 
them  free  of  charge. 

A  List  of  Easter  (1910)  Vacancies  will  be 
forwarded  to  English  and  Foreign  Assistant 
Mistresses  and  other  Teachers  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Liberal  Salaries. 


(Under  Hie  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  bv 
the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors,  Head 
Mistresses  Association,  Association  of  Assistant 
Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools  Association.) 

THIS  Agency  has  been  established  for 

-L  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of  the 
above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are  reduced. 
Hours  for  Interviews : 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


p^ESAR’S  COMMENTARIES  OE 

tt  GALLIC  WAR.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A., 

DD.D.,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

BOOKS  I-V.  With  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the 
words  m  the  Text,  and  Easy  Reading 
Lessons  for  Beginners . price  3s.  6d. 


4s.  6d. 
4s.  Od. 


BOOKS  I-VII.  do.  do. 

Do.  (without  the  Reading  Lessons) 

Twenty-fifth  Edition. 

BOOK  I.  (with  Vocabulary,  Reading 

Lessons,  Ac.) .  js_ 

London  :  Longmans  A  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Tenth  Edition,  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  illustrated  public 

J-  SCHOOL  SPEAKER  AND  READER,  based  on 
Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a  choice  Selection  of 
pieces  for  Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for 
Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  illustrated  by 
Diagrams  and  Figures  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  appro¬ 
priate  gestures  and  positions;  to  which  is  added  a 
selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  Extracts 
suitable  for  “  Speech  Days  ”  at  Public  Schools. 

London  :  Longmans  A  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
\ 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Managed  by  a  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the- 
following  Bodies  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  ASSISTANT  MASTERS, 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appointments. 
The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore  charged. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  ON  APPLICATION. 

Interviews(preferably  by  appointment)  12  p.m.-1.30  p.m. 
and  3  p.m. -5.30  p.m.  Saturdays,  12  p.m.-l  p.m.' 
Telephone— City  2257. 

New  Edition.  18mo,  price  9d. 

npHE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOK- 

KEEPING,  by  Single  and  Double  Entrt 
with  Practical  Explanations  and  Exercises  on  the  most 
usefui  Forms  for  Business.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A. 
DD.D.,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

London:  Longmans  A  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Crown  8vo,  348  pages,  price  3s.  6d. 

SCHILLING’S  SPANISH  GRAM- 

b-J  MAR.  Translated  and  edited  by  Frederick 
Zagel. 

Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Crown  8vo,  164  pages,  price  2s.  6d. 

SCHILLING’S  “  DON  BASILIO.” 

U-'  A  Practical  Guide  to  Spanish  Conversation  and 
Correspondence.  Translated  and  edited  by  Frbderick 
Zagel. 

Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


[Feb.  1,  1910. 


1910. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Xectures  for  ZTeacbers 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

RATIONAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
AS  APPLIED  TO  EDUCATION. 

To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M  A.  B.Sc  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Thirty-eighth  Annual  Series)  will  commence  on 

^^lYu^Courle  wJn'fo^a'c^rtam  extent  prepare  for  the  Examinations  of  the  College 
in  connexion  with  the  Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship  ;  but 
lls  ma"n  purpose  wni  be  to  present  the  facts  of  Psychology  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  practical  woik  of  the  School.  The 
work  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
results  of  their  experience  with  the  latest  results  of  psychological  research  into 
educational  processes.  The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  frequent  references  to 
the  work  in  all  classes  of  Schools. 

SYLLABUS. 

I  (Feb  10  )  Consciousness:  its  unique  character  :  the  proper  subject  matter  of 
psychology :  the  insulation  of  the  individual  consciousness  with  the  consequent 
advantage  to  the  teacher  :  polarity  of  consciousness  :  the  ego  or  self  :  consciousness 
as  a  mere  epiphenomenon :  the  subjective  and  the  objective :  meaning  of  t  e 
“general  consciousness  ”  :  the  sub-conscious  and  its  place  in  education. 

TT  ( Feb  17)  Kinds  and  Methods  of  Psychology  :  empirical,  rational  and 
scientific  :  'their  advantages  and  defects :  psychology  hitherto  almost  entirely  of 
the  individual:  genetic  psychology  and  its  applications  to  education  :  collective 
psychology,  with  its  use  of  convention,  imitation,  and  other  forces  :  methods 
introspection,  observation,  interpretation,  experiment. 

III  [Feb.  24.)  Psyclio-vhysics  :  relation  between  body  and  mind:  the  various 
theories  of  their  interaction  :  parallelism  :  the  nervous  system  and  its  education  : 
brain  process  and  its  relation  to  consciousness  :  modes  of  being  conscious :  ways  of 
measuring  conscious  processes :  the  use  of  instruments  in  psychology :  Weber  s 
Law:  the  concept  of  “  thresholds.” 

IV  ( March  3.)  The  Functioning  of  Consciousness:  Education  a  process  of 
manipulating  consciousness:  the  automatic  level  as  an  ideal:  the  basis  of  habit¬ 
uation  :  accommodation  and  co-ordination  :  association  as  a  means  of  organizing 
the  contents  of  consciousness :  mistake  of  limiting  association  to  mere  mental 
process  :  convergent  and  divergent  association  :  forces  of  complication,  fusion  ana 
arrest 

V  (March  10.)  Epistemology  :  the  theory  of  knowledge:  the  two  worlds,  the 
inner  and  the  outer,  and  their  relations  :  resemblance  versus  correspondence  :  the 
phenomenal  and  thenoumenal:  the  thing-  i  n-itself :  nature  and  function  of  ideas: 
apperception  :  the  continuum  :  the  automatic  level  on  the  ideational  plane  :  the 
value  of  “  forgotten  knowledge  ”  :  fact  and  faculty. 

VI  ( March  17.)  Attention:  fundamental  importance  to  teachers :  great  con¬ 
fusion  in  classification  :  cause  of  this  confusion  :  the  most  useful  classification  for 
teachers  :  spontaneous  attention  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  goal  of  education  : 
relation  of  interest  to  attention :  nature  and  kinds  of  interest :  suggestion  and  its 
use  in  manipulating  interest. 

VII.  ( April  28.)  The  Perceptual  Plane :  nature  of  sensation :  “  pure  sensation  ”: 
the  special  senses  :  “  the  preferred  sense  ”  :  relation  of  sensation  to  perception  : 
possibility  of  increasing  se-  sation  as  a  natural  endowment:  accumulation  of  per¬ 
ceptual  material :  nature  and  scope  of  observation  :  relation  of  observation  to 
inference  :  the  zone  of  inference  ;  the  inference  point :  the  gaping  point. 

VIII.  (May  5.)  The  Conceptual  Plane  :  the  emergence  of  the  general  notion  : 
the  image,  the  generalized  image,  and  the  concept :  the  abstract  and  the  concrete, 
their  nature  and  relations:  interplay  between  them  in  school  work:  denotation 
and  connotation  :  nature  of  definition,  and  its  use  in  school  work  :  the  logical 
and  the  psychological  concept :  the  distinction  between  the  incomplete  and  the 
erroneous. 

IX.  (May  12.)  Memory:  physiological  basis  of  memory :  fundamental  character 
of  memory  :  not  limited  to  mental  processes  :  muscular  memory  :  memory  and 
personal  identity  :  possibility  of  improvement  of  memory  as  a  natural  endowment : 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “  training  the  memory”:  element  of  purpose  in  memory: 
the  use  of  mnemonics  in  school  work  :  learning  by  rote  :  the  art  of  forgetting. 

X.  (May  19.)  The  Intellectual  Processes:  distinction  between  understanding 
and  reason  :  narrower  and  wider  view  of  judgment :  the  logical  and  the  psycho¬ 
logical  standpoints  :  meaning  of  thinking  :  its  formal  and  its  practical  aspects : 
the  purposive  element :  relation  of  means  to  ends  :  the  teacher’s  power  to  influence 
the  thinking  of  his  pupils  :  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  and  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  thinking :  the  criterion  of  thought :  possibility  of  self-deception  m 
thinking. 

XI.  ( May  26. )  Temperament  and  the  Emotions:  nature  of  temperament:  its 
place  as  the  physical  basis  of  character ;  its  permanency :  possibility  of  change : 
ancient  and  modern  classifications :  relation  to  personality :  nature  of  emotion  : 
its  value  in  life:  its  place  in  education:  suppression  and  expression  of  the  emotions: 
the  Lange-James  theory  and  its  educational  applications:  the  esthetic  in  education. 

XII.  (June  2.)  The  Will  and  Character:  nature  of  will:  relation  to  emotions 
in  general  and  to  desire  in  particular  :  influence  of  mere  knowledge  on  will :  nature 
and  function  of  motives:  fallacy  underlying  the  phrase  “  the  strongest  motive": 
freedom  of  the  will  in  relation  to  the  teacher’s  influence  as  an  educator  :  relation 
of  will  to  character,  and  of  character  to  conduct ;  subjective  and  objective  char¬ 
acter  :  plasticity  and  rigidity  of  character. 

FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 

»  •  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the 
College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. —Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to 
t  he  Course. 


Failures  in  the  Oxford  Junior  and  similar  Examinations  may  be 
prevented,  and  accuracy  and  intelligence  secured,  by  using 


THE 


LEADER  ARITHMETIC. 


By  GEORGE  MERCHANT. 


Part  1. 
Part  2. 
Part  3. 

Part  4. 
Part  5. 
Part  6 


64  pp. 
64  pp. 


Price  3d 
Price  3d. 


The  Simple  Rules  to  Short  Division  . 

Long  Division  and  the  Money  Rules 

Weights  and  Measures,  Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Rule 
of  Three  by  the  Unitary  Method 

Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Proportion  . 

The  Commercial  Rules  .  . 

arx  t>.  Higher  Rules  and  500  Miscellaneous  Examples  ... 

“  The  explanations  are  simple  and  clear,  and  A 

worked  examples.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  carefully  giaauareu. 
laborious  and  serviceable  compilation.”  The  Educational  Times. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO,  and  all  Booksellers. 


64  pp. 
64  pp. 
56  pp. 
56  pp. 


Price  3d. 
Price  3d. 
Price  3d. 
Price  3d. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is 
a  Monthly  Record  and  Review,  now  in  its 
FORTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  ISSUE,  The 
PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free. 
Ask  for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY,  which  will 
be  sent  at  once  if  application  is  made  to 
the  PUBLISHER,  William  Rice,  3  Broad¬ 
way,  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 


HAT  BAUDS, 

CAPS 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Write— SCHOOLS  AGENT, 

33  St.  Albans  Road, 

Woodford  Green,  N.E. 

STAMMERING. 

Mrs.  CALDWELL  (Specialist)  successfully  treats  Stammering, 

SrSS  ami  non-resident  p^pTlfof  both  sexes  and  all  ages  received. 
Booklet  with  Testimonials,  Press  Notices,  &c.,  sent  free. 

Mrs.  CALDWELL,  Institute  for  Stammerers,  71  Princes  Street.  EDINBURGH. 

(Established  1902.) 

EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THB 

COLLEGE  OF  PBECEPTOBS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 

W niPArm.n. y k . 


bears  their  Watermark. 

Packed  in  Beams  of  480  Sheets... 

980 


per  Beam, 


2s. 

4s. 


Bookkeeping  Paper,  ruled  for  Ledger,  Gash  Book,  and  Journal,  Is.  per  100  Sheets. 
Music  Paper,  Is.  per  100  Sheets. 

Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

c  w  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

"  '  63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.O. 
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SARLL’S  EXAM.  BOOK-KEEPING. 

SARLL’S  Text-book  Sales  nearly  250,000. 

SAELL’S  MODERN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

—Introductory,'  Theory  E Praci^JRTi'ialC<SnlStS  °f/°f“u  Ge^duated  Courses 
Papers  with  full  or' KkS  a f°rtV  Exam. 

SAELL’S  BOOKKEEPING  EOK  NEW  CODE1''”" 

Stage  I,  Introductory:  II,  Practical  •  ITI  rn),0„mr  „  ,  ' 

48  pages.  Price  4d.  Outline  Keys.  ’  MS?Brks  Jd  Lfh.Urn  'mg-  “ 

SAELL’S  PRACTICAL  BOOK-KEEPING 

superior.  Is.  Cheap,  4d.  J  pages,  is.  31S.  Books, 

SAELL’S  DOUBLE-ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING 

Fifteenth  Edition.  256  pages.  2s  Consists  uf  c  -n  <  ,,  * 

full,  and  Exam.  Papers  with  outline,  Keys.  A  Sch^ 

Keys.  128  pages,  Is.  Superior  MS.  Books,  Is  Cheap  4d  d  ’  wlthout 

SAELL’S  TWENTIETH  OENTUEY  EXAM  BOOK 

KEEPING,  Containing  Papers  by  the  leadin „  J5UUJ1- 

outline  Keys.  In  Two  Parts,  at  6d  each  Bn?  r  t  ^  Boar^s’  Wlth 
College  of  Preceptors,  University  Local  Scnteti  t*  *’•  Ju,Illor  Papers, 
Part  II,  Senior  Papers,  Society  M  Yrts^Tlwlntwn  ln®L  Certificates,  Ac! 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union,  West  Riding,  Ac  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Sarll’s  Supplementary  Keys 

1.  TO  SAELL’S  PEAOTIOAL,  at  u. ;  ;„d'  Stages  j- 

and  II,  at  4d.  All  Exercises  fully  worked,  2s.  ° 

2.  TO  SAELLS  DOUBLE-ENTEY,  at  2s.,-  stap-e  hi 

worked,  if  to  Exam‘  PaperS’  1  to  25’  m  “Modern.”  All  Exercises  fully 

v 

Lessons  by  Correspondence  and  School  Exams,  conducted. 

London  :  GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  13  Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 

^^T'A-BGEST  STOCK 

Oy  of  SECOND-HAND 

Schoo!,  Classical, 

'  Mathematical,  and 
Scientific  Books 

in  London 

Keys  and  Translations 


Three  Very  Popular  Publications. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A 
SCHEME  OF  DRAWING. 

By  JOHN  A.  WALKER. 

A  TEACHER’S  HANDBOOK. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

For  Infants  and  all  the  Classes  of  an  Elementary  School.  Chalk 
Drawing,  Pastel  Work  (in  colour),  Brnshwork  (in  colour),  Drawing 
from  Actual  Objects,  &c. 


THE  IDEAL  ARITHMETIC 
FOR  INFANTS. 

A  TEACHER’S  HANDBOOK. 

Price  Is.  6d.  net. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


THE  IDEAL  PRIMERS. 

Part  I,  3d. ;  Part  II,  4d. ;  Part  III,  6d. 

By  an  H.M.I.  of  Schools. 

The  combined  method  is  embodied  in  the  Ideal  Primers,  Phonic 
I  Pbabetlc>  and  Look-and-Say.  The  books  have  already  been 
taken  up  very  largely.  Their  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
reading  is  taught  just  as  quickly  as  with  a  purely  phonic  system, 
but  without  its  accompanying  evils. 

GLASGOW  : 

THE  GRANT  EDUCATIONAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

Now  Ready.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of 

DE  FIVAS’  NEW  GRAMMAR 

OF  FRENCH  GRAMMARS. 

ENLARGED  BY’  THE  ADDITION  OF  CAREFULLY’  CHOSEX 

GRADUATED  FRENCH  TEXTS  FOR  PREPARATORY 
READING  AND  TRANSLATION. 

Foolscap  800,  474  pages,  price  Us.  Gil.  (KEY,  3s.  Gd.) 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT 


J.  POOLE  &  CO./VC&. 

104  Charing-  Cross  Rd.,\ 

AND  \ 

2  Manette  Street,  Soho, 

LONDON,  W.C.\ 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND.  ALL  INQUIRIES  ANSWERED.  ' 


ORIENTAL  MANUALS  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

HINDUSTANI  STUMBLING  BLOCKS.  Beino-  Difficult  Point. 
(\>1thT)SpntuX  and  Idiom  of  Hindustani  explained  and  exemplified  Bv  Lieut' 

li™“ « omLJ-  SSR; 

•  lJust  published. 

n°Z  A  tor  all  Students 

and  a  Guide  to  the  Lower  and  Higher  Standard  Examinations.  By  Major 
r .  it.  H.  LHAPMAX.  366  pages,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net.  J  J 

ENGL1SH-HINDUSTANI  pocket  VOCABULARY.  Urdu 

ar"  «•*  ■»  »*>•  »> 

HINDUSTANI  FOR  EVERY  DAY.  By  Col.  W.  E.  M.  Holhoyd 
formerly  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Punjab.  Royal  8vo,  324  pages'  8s.  net! 

THE  SYNTAX  AND  IDIOMS  OP  HINDUSTANI  4  Manual 

and  Tran|S:  w™otf 

£S  S2S? n  lTe£%iNM  Province"  fcd 


London:  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON, 

7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C.,  and  121a  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  HISTORY  BOOKS. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER ,  LL.D. 

A  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  378  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

To  be  had  also  in  THREE  PARTS.  Price  4s.  each. 

*.*  Pbepabatoby  Questions  os  the  Above.  By  R.  Somervell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School.  Crown  8vo.  Is. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.  Fcap.  4to,  5s. 

Longmans’  Elementary  Historical  Atlas.  Containing  25  Maps  in  Colour.  Abridged  from  the  above.  Post  4to,  Is. 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  B.C.  55  A.D.  1901. 

With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps.  Pcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

***  Summary  of  English  History,  based  on  the  above.  By  W.  Rebp.  Fcap.  8vo,  6d. _ 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  CYRIL  RANSOME,  M.A. 

With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each. 

***  A  Summary  of  the  Above.  With  22  Maps  and  Plans  and  34  Genealogical  Tables.  Is. 


The  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Thousand 

This  Edition  has  received  numerous  Additions,  and  brings  up  British  History  to  the  Accession  of  K.ng  Edward  the  SeventL 

A  CLASS=BOOK  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  ReVm  £J*  MORRIS 9  BmA* 

With  24  Historical  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  and  29  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


LONGMANS’  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

This  Series  has  been  written,  on  the  Concentric  System,  by  T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mediceual 

and  Modern  History  in  the  Uniuersity  of  Manchester. 


Book  I.— A  First  Book  of  British  History.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Death  of  Queen  Victoria.  With  85  Illustrations,  13  Tables,  and  25  Maps  and  Plans  ...  ... 

Book  II.— A  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  oi 

Queen  Victoria.  With  146  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  8  Tables,  and  35  Maps  and  Plans  ... 

Book  III.— An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Death  of  Queen  Victoria.  With  29  Tables,  and  63  Maps  and  Plans 

Book  III  is  also  issued  in  Three  Parts,  2s.  each.  _ 


A.  cl. 


2  6 


3  6 


5  O 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


YORK  POWELL’S  EARLY  ENG¬ 
LAND  to  the  NORMAN  CON¬ 
QUEST.  Is.  _ 

CREIGHTON’S  (Mrs.)  ENGLAND 
A  CONTINENTAL  POWER, 
1066-1216.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  RISE  of  the  PEOPLE 
and  the  GROWTH  of  PARLIA¬ 
MENT,  1214-1485.  9d. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Bishop)  TUDORS 
and  the  REFORMATION,  1485- 
1603.  9d 


GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  STRUGGLE 
against  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY, 
1603-1688.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  SETTLEMENT  of  the 
CONSTITUTION,  1689-1784.  9d. 

TANCOCK’S  ENGLAND  during  the 
AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN 
WARS,  1765-1820.  9d. 

BROWNING’S  MODERN  ENG¬ 
LAND,  1820-1897.  9d. 

Epochs  of  English  History.  Complete  in  One 

Volume,  with  27  Tables  and  Pedigrees  and  23  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s,  _ 

EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

10  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 

BEESLY'S  GRACCHI,  MARIUS,  »d  j  CU»™  «• 

CaSs  EARLY  ROMAN  EM-  !  IHK£S i  ROME  to  ...  CAPTURE  b, 

MB*  ,  ,  i  MERIVALE’S  ROMAN  TRIUMVIR- 

CAPES  S  ROMAN  EMPIRE  of  the  j  ATES 

SECOND  CENTURY.  SANKEY’S  SPARTAN  AND  THEB- 

COX’S  GREEKS  AND  THE  PER-  AN  SUPREMACIES. 

SIANS.  SMITH’S  (BOSWORTH)  ROME  AND 

COX’S  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE.  CARTHAGE. 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

19  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 


AIRY’S  ENGLISH  RESTORATION 
and  LOUIS  XIV.  1648-1678. 

CHURCH’S  BEGINNING  of  the 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

COX’S  CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON’S  AGE  OF  ELIZA¬ 
BETH. 

GAIRDNER’S  HOUSES  OF  LAN¬ 
CASTER  AND  YORK. 

GARDINER’S  THIRTY  YEARS’ 
WAR. 

GARDINER’S  FIRST  TWO 
STUARTS. 

GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  FRENCH  RE¬ 
VOLUTION,  1789-1795. 

HALE’S  FALL  OP  THE  STUARTS, 
and  WESTERN  EUROPE,  from 
1678  to  1697. 

JOHNSON’S  NORMANS  in  EUROPE. 


LONGMAN’S  PREDERICK  the- 
GREAT  and  the  SEVEN  YEARS” 
WAR. 

LUDLOW’S  WAR  OF  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE,  1775-1783. 

MCCARTHY’S  EPOCH  OF  REFORM, 
1830-1850. 

MOBERLY’S  THE  EARLY  TUDORS. 

MORRIS’S  AGE  OF  ANNE. 

MORRIS’S  THE  EARLY  HANO¬ 
VERIANS. 

SEEBOHM’S  PROTESTANT  RE¬ 
VOLUTION. 

STUBBS’S  THE  EARLY  PLANTA- 
GENETS. 

WARBURTON’S  EDWARD  THE. 
THIRD 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  6  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

By  BENJAMIN  HALL  KENNEDY,  D.D., 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

THE  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  2/6 
A  SHORTER  LATIN  PRIMER.  1/- 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  SHORTER  LATIN  PRIMER. 

By  M.  G.  and  J.  KENNEDY  and  H.  WILKINSON,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only ,  2s.  9d.  net,  post  free. 


By  ARTHUR  SIDGWICK,  M.A. 

A  First  Greek  Writer.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  KEY ,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2§d.  net ,  post  free. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition.  With 
Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

A  KEY ,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  3d.  net,  post  free. 

Scenes  from  Greek  Plays.  Rugby  Edition.  Abridged 
and  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Aristophanes.— The  Clouds.  The  Frogs.  The  Knights.  Plutus. 

Euripides.  -Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  The  Cyclops.  Ion.  Electra. 
Alcestis.  Bacchae.  Hecuba.  Medea. 

An  Introduction  to  Greek  Verse  Composition.  By 

Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  and  F.  D.  Morice,  M.A.  With 
Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

A  KEY ,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 


By  G.  G.  BRADLEY,  D.D.,  formerly  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Aids  to  Writing  Latin  Prose.  Containing  144  Exercises. 
■  With  an  Introduction  comprising  Preliminary  Hints,  Directions, 
Explanatory  Matter,  &c.  Edited  and  arranged  by  T.  L.  Papillon’ 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 


By  H.  G.  LIDDELL,  D.D.,  and  ROBERT  SCOTT,  D.D. 

Greek- English  Lexicon.  4to,  36s. 

Greek- English  Lexicon.  Abridged  from  the  above.  Re¬ 
vised  throughout.  Square  12mo,  7s.  6d. 


By  T.  K.  ARNOLD,  M.A. 

Arnold’s  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Com¬ 
position.  By  G.  Granville  Bradley,  D.D.,  formerly  Dean  of 
Westminster.  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 


By  F.  RITCHIE,  M.A. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Crown  8vo 

2s  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  3s.  8|d.  net,  post  free. 

Fabulae  Faciles.  A  First  Latin  Reader.  Containing 
Detached  Sentences  and  Consecutive  Stories.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

First  Steps  in  Latin.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

A  KEY  ,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  3s.  8^d.  net,  post  free. 

Second  Steps  in  Latin.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 


By  H.  R.  HEATLEY,  M.A.,  and  H.  N.  KING  DON,  M.A. 

Gradatim.  An  Easy  Latin  Translation  Book  for  Be¬ 
ginners.  With  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 

Exercises  on  Gradatim.  By  H.  R.  Heatley,  M.A.,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  Sloman,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Excerpta  Facilia.  A  Second  Latin  Translation  Book. 
Containing  a  Collection  of  Stories  from  various  Latin  Authors. 
With  Notes  at  end  and  a  Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  3d.  net,  post  free. 

By  FRANCIS  DAVID  MORICE,  M.A. 

Stories  in  Attic  Greek.  With  Rotes  and  Vocabulary. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


First  Steps  in  Greek.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

A  Practical  Greek  Method  for  Beginners.  By  F 

Ritchie,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Moore,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 

Preparatory  Caesar:  De 
Bello  Gallico.  With  Illus¬ 
trations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 

Crown  8vo.  Book  II,  Is. ; 

'  Book  III,  Is. ;  Books  II  and 
III,  Is.  6d. 

First  Steps  in  Caesar :  The 
Expeditions  to  Britain,  De 
Bello  Gallico,  IV,  20-36; 

I  and  V,  3-23.  Crown  8vo, 

I  Is.  6d. 

Easy  Continuous  Latin  Prose. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

First  Latin  Verse  Book. 

Crown  8vo,  2s. 


Translation.  Small  8vo,  2: 

Latin  Grammar  Paper* 

Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 

Easy  Greek  Grammar  Pa 
pers.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Imitative  Exercises  in  Eas; 
Latin  Prose.  Based  o 
“Fabulae  Faciles.”  Crow: 
8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Easy  Ovid  :  with  Rules  fo 
Scansion  and  Exercises  there 
on.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 
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Professor  MEIKLEJOHN  SERIES. 


MEIKLEJOHN’S  OROSCOPIC  MAPS. 

These  Maps  have  been  prepared  ON  NEW  LINES,  and  they  present  the  physical  features  of  a  country 
in  a  simple  manner,  WHICH  APPEALS  STRONGLY  TO  THE  EYE. 

The  following  are  now  ready : — 


SOUTH  AMERICA.  (Size  33  in.  by  25  in.) 
AUSTRALIA.  (Size  28  in.  by  28  in.) 

ASIA.  (Size  30  in.  by  30  in.) 


AFRICA.  (Size  30  in.  by  30  in.) 

NORTH  AMERICA.  (Size  30  in.  by  30  in.) 
And  others  to  be  announced  later. 


Well  mounted  on  linen  and  with  rollers.  Price  6s. 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  IFOiR. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  AND  OTHER  EXAMINATIONS. 

ENGLISH. 

A  I)^))r  GRA,^,AIAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE.  With  Chapter,  on  Composition,  Verification,  Paraphrasing,  and 
Punctuation.  U  ith  Exercises  and  Examination  Questions.  Twenty-fourth.  Edition.  (120th  Thousand.)  Crown  8vo,  284  pp . .  2s.  6d. 

THE  ART  OF  WRITING  ENGLISH.  A  Manual  for  Students.  With  Chapters  on  Paraphrasing  Essay  Writing  Precis  Writing- 
Punctuation,  and  other  matters.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M. A.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  340  pp .  ...  ..  2s  6a’ 

A  ^dmonSPcfow„L8™NiSc?OOK  °N  THE  COMPARATIVE  METHOD.  With  Side  Light,  from  Hi.tory.  Seventeenth 


Edition.  Crown  8vo,  152  pp. 

THE  SPELLING  LIST  (10,000  Difficult  Words).  For  Civil  Service  and  other  Examinations 
Professor  Meiklejohn.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  104  pp. 


COMPOSITION  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Maxwell.  B.A.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  138  pp. 


Based  on  Outline  Essays,  with 


INFORMATION  QUESTIONS  (with  Answers  and  Index).  ByA.  B.  Cowan. 

This  seems  a  useful  idea— it  would  certainly  be  a  godsend  to  an  examiner  setting  a  ‘  general  paper’  for  boy  a. ’’—The  Times. 


Is. 

With  a  Key  to  Correct  Spelling- 

Is. 


Exercises  in  Styl 

Second  Edition 


By  C.  H. 

Is. 

Crown  8vo, 

...  Is.  6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

rH  GrnG2SASATJZm,  “d  Edi“:d  \Tl°bTr.Pnt!m^x'  ...Con““°.g  64  P12a^d* 

A  ISiS^SSS^SsrS^  Si  ppt-...  With  Maps  and  Di‘gr,ms-  *  D- 

TEST  QUESTIONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  Selected  from  Public  Examination  Paper..  By  A.  T.  Ftox.  Crown  St-o,  82  pp.  Is. 

HISTORY. 

A  ™hiS«onA?r£-n8,m™“*PS  ^  Hi.torical  Term..  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklrjohk,  M.A.,  and 

This  book  is  intended  to  stand  midway  between  Professor  Meiklejohn’s  New  History  and  his  Short  History.  . 2S"  6d* 

OUS?8ES84?pF  THE  HISTORY  °F  ENGLAND  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  A.D.  1902.  Seventh  Edition. 

.  6d. 


TEST  QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY.  Selected  from  Public  Examination  Paper..  Arranged  by  A.  T.  Flux.  Crown  8vo,  80  pp. 

MATHEMATICS. 


Is. 


^^Hrithmktic’’)3  tCrow®i8vomSpphe0rem:..  IncludinS  Chapters  on  Graphs.  By  G.  Collar,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Joint 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  earlv  ohAn/Ara  . "A.  a  .* . .  .  4s.  6d. 


A  NEW  ALGEBRA.  As  far 

Author  of  ‘ 

A  ^Wifh^sswtA'RlIaP6dbIETIG'  A*  Chei8ti4n>  ba-  and  A-  H.  BiKEK,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  196  pp. 

.  Is- 


A  Complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address. 

MEIKLEJOHN  &  HOLDEN,  11  Paternoster  Square,  London,  E.C. 
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{The  Bbucational  {Times. 


A  well  known  lecturer  on  educational 
Municipalization.  subjects  told  an  audience  of  teachers  the 
other  day  that,  when  they  had  prayed  for 
those  who  were  under  the  King-  and  over  them,  there  were 
few  indeed  left  to  pray  for.  Truly  the  teacher  has  many 
masters,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  make  an 
inventory  of  them,  so  that  he  may  he  able  to  submit  himself 
more  completely  to  one,  if  haply  this  submission  should  free 
him  from  the  remaining-  multitude.  The  Incorporated  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Assistant  Masters  in  Secondary  Schools  has  been 
seriously  considering  the  advisability  of  seeking  for  its 
members  recognition  as  civil  servants. 

Hitherto  secondary  teachers  have  found  their  masters 
among  governors  and  others  of  a  more  or  less  non-official 
class.  Up  till  quite  recently  they  have  been  comparatively 
free  from  any  form  of  State  control.  Many  of  them  are 
still  in  this  happy  position,  but  the  gates  of  the  prison- 
house  are  closing  in  upon  ever-increasing  numbers  of  them, 
and  the  wiser  are  deliberately  facing  the  new  situa¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  to  come  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  they  are  at  least  entitled  to  inquire 
whether  any  advantages  are  likely  to  accompany  the  im¬ 
pending  loss  of  freedom.  The  Assistant  Masters  are  in 
doubt,  and,  like  the  sensible  men  they  are,  have  adopted  the 
businesslike  method  of  finding  out  the  facts  of  the  case  so 
far  as  these  are  available.  They  have  made  an  elaborate 
inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  service  of  teachers  in  English 
and  foreign  secondary  schools,  and  a  printed  report,  running 
to  175  pages,  was  presented  to  the  Council  of  their  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  January  6,  1910.  The  book  exposes  a  condition  of 
affairs  very  unfavourable  to  the  English  secondary  teacher 
in  the  matters  of  salary,  tenure,  and  status.  Since,  in  many 
of  the  countries  that  appear  to  advantage  by  comparison 
with  England,  the  teachers  are  members  of  the  Civil 
Service,  it  might  appear  that  the  report  has  served  its 
purpose,  and  that  English  teachers  should  at  once  agitate 
for  recognition  as  Civil  Servants. 

But  our  shrewd  Assistant  Masters  are  in  no  hurry  to 


commit  themselves.  They  have  just  had  the  information 
presented  to  them,  and  wish  to  turn  it  over  in  their  minds 
before  taking  any  action.  At  their  meeting  no  vote  was 
taken,  but  in  the  opinion  of  those  most  likely  to  know,  had 
the  question  been  put  to  the  meeting  the  result  would  have 
been  a  slight  majority  in  favour  of  the  Civil  Service  arrange¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  if  the  English  Masters  could  reckon  on  being 
received  into  the  Civil  Service  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
German  teachers  at  present  enjoy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  substantial  majority  would  welcome  the  change.  For 
not  only  does  the  German  teacher  receive  a  better  salary,  hut 
he  has  a  better  status  than  his  English  compeer. 

The  Assistant  Masters  have  done  wisely  to  postpone  their 
decision  ;  hut  it  can  only  be  a  postponement.  The  question 
presses,  and,  in  fact,  is  in  a  way  answering  itself.  External 
authority  is  taking  an  ever-increasing  share  in  school  ad¬ 
ministration.  Secondary  education  is  being  steadily  muni¬ 
cipalized.  More  and  more  of  our  endowed  schools  are 
coming  under  what  is  called  “  local  control,”  and  over  the 
whole  country  have  sprung  up  secondary  schools  of  a  new 
type  that  is  bluntly  named  “  municipal.”  These  schools  are 
in  many  cases  nominally  managed  by  committees  or  boards 
of  governors,  hut  they  are  really  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Local  Education  Authority.  This  control  is  making  its 
influence  felt  even  in  those  endowed  schools  which  as  yet  are 
only  aided  by  the  Local  Authority,  and  it  is  bound  to 
increase.  Then,  too,  the  Board  of  Education  is  extending 
its  borders,  and  day  by  day  is  taking  a  larger  share  in 
regulating  secondary  education.  Teachers  are  therefore 
gradually  becoming  Civil  Servants,  so  far  as  restrictions  are 
concerned,  and  not  unreasonably  are  anxious  to  know  whether 
there  are  to  be  any  compensating  advantages.  So  far  as 
the  municipal  schools  are  concerned  there  is,  in  at  least  some 
cases,  the  great  advantage  of  a  scale  of  salaries — not  a  very 
satisfactory  scale,  but  still  a  great  improvement  on  the  blank 
that  preceded  it.  In  some  cases  there  is  even  a  pension 
scheme.  Hitherto  the  encroachments  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  have  been  unaccompanied  by  any  corresponding  com¬ 
pensation.  Secondary  teachers  have  not  even  their  former 
Column  B  to  show  as  an  offset  to  their  subordination  to 
Whitehall.  Meanwhile  the  encroachment  goes  on  apace, 
and  it  is  for  the  Assistant  Masters  and  other  secondary 
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teachers  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  better  to  claim 
the  rights  of  Civil  Servants  at  once  than  to  wait  till  they 
become  Civil  Servants  in  every  respect  except  the  privileges. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  change  would  involve 
any  real  loss  of  independence,  for  the  secondary  teachers 
are  in  any  case  rapidly  losing  whatever  independence  they 
had.  There  are  the  two  well  recognized  ideals — that  of  an 
independent  profession,  self-supporting  and  self-governing, 
and  that  of  a  well  organized  Government  department,  in 
which  every  individual  teacher  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  developing  his  professional  capacity  to  the  utmost,  while 
taking  no  share  in  tlie  administrative  part  of  the  work.  The 
tirst  is  the  higher  ideal,  and  is  at  present  realized  in  the 
cases  of  law  and  medicine  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the 
indications  point  to  an  increasing  difficulty  in  realizing  it  in 
the  case  of  education.  The  modern  tendency  is  all  against 
it.  Even  the  doctors,  who  have  so  long  held  out,  are  being 
gradually  officialized — witness  the  increasing  desire  among 
them  to  obtain  municipal  appointments  as  officers  of  public 
health  and  medical  inspectors  in  schools  and  elsewhere. 
The  last  retreat  of  independence  in  the  teaching  profession 
is  to  be  found  in  the  great  public  and  endowed  schools  and 
among  the  staffs  of  the  hard-used  private  schools.  The 
former  are  at  present  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  latter  are  suffering  under  its  heaviest  buffets 
Fortunately,  the  very  causes  that  are  sapping  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  profession  have  developed  among  its  members 
an  unwonted  feeling  of  solidarity.  The  recent  joint  action 
with  regard  to  the  Register  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  present  situation.  The  teachers,  while  keeping 
their  eyes  open  to  the  naked  facts  of  the  case,  will  do  well 
to  meet  the  inevitable  with  a  bold  front.  If  they  are  to 
be  municipalized,  let  them  make  the  best  terms  with  Local 
Authorities.  If  they  are  to  become  Civil  Servants,  let  them 
at  least  tight  for  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  and  the 
most  generous  conditions  that  are  consistent  with  the  public 
good.  In  particular,  let  them  insist  upon  being  recognized 
as  a  profession  that  is  autonomous  so  far  as  principles  are 
concerned.  The  Consultative  Committee  must  be  recognized 
as  a  body  whose  advice  is  to  be  not  only  asked  but  followed. 
At  present  there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  teachers’ 
opinions  on  teaching  matters  are  likely  to  be  wrong  because 
they  are  teachers ,  while  the  opinions  of  administrators  on 
these  same  matters  are  likely  to  be  right  because  they 
know  nothing  about  teaching,  and  are  therefore  able  to 
take  a  broader  view.  ’  This  childish  tattle  cannot  be 
treated  with  the  contempt  it  deserves,  since  the  tattle  comes 
from  those  who  have  the  power  to  act  upon  it.  In  any 
dealings  with  the  powers  that  be,  the  teachers  must  make 
the  best  terms  they  can  on  the  material  side  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  surrender  of  their  professional  independence  without 
complete  loss  of  self-respect. 


NOTES. 

InK  past  month,  as  usual,  has  been  crowded  with  educa¬ 
tional  conferences.  Elsewhere  we  endeavour/o  present  the 
main  points  of  discussion  and  the  principal  resolutions 
passed,  and  we  could  wish  we  had  space  enough  to  do  justice 


to  the  arguments.  Though  much  familiar  matter  has  been 
threshed  out  once  more,  there  are  tokens  of  fresh  vigour  and 
incisiveness  that  bespeak  a  clearer  insight  and  a  real  ad¬ 
vance.  While  the  importance  of  the  literary  side  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  fully  recognized,  the  claims  of  science  and  of  more 
practical  elementary  work  are  strongly  pressing  forward. 
The  very  natural  fears  for  the  fate  of  Greek  are  subsiding, 
as  the  calm  recognition  of  facts  overcomes  the  startled 
vagaries  of  imagination.  The  educational  possibilities  of 
the  English  Language  and  Literature  are  more  and  more 
realized  ;  and  perhaps  the  English  Association  will  by  and 
by  settle  down  to  a  more  definite  practical  aim  at  further¬ 
ance  of  the  fruitful  study  of  English  in  the  schools.  In 
point  of  energy  and  businesslike  procedure,  the  Assistant 
Masters’  Association  stands  prominent.  The  Report  of  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Conditions  of  Service  of  Teachers  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Foreign  Secondary  Schools,  submitted  at  their 
annual  meeting,  is  a  striking  example  of  enterprise,  and 
forms  a  valuable  basis  of  future  progress,  though  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  facts  from  foreign  countries  requires  very 
careful  handling  in  view  of  their  application  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  this  country.  In  spite  of  repetitions  and  con¬ 
fusions,  the  conferences  afford  great  encouragement  to  the 
hopes  of  reasonably  rapid  and  well-ordered  progress. 


The  latest  volume  of  the  Board  of  Education’s  Special 
Reports  will  attract  much  attention.  The  incubation  of  it 
has  been  leisurely  enough.  It  is  more  than  three  years 
since  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam,  Mr.  Frank  Fletcher,  and  Mr. 
J.  L.  Paton  went  to  Germany  to  study  the  working  of  the 
Frankfurt  Reform  Scheme  of  classical  teaching,  which  had 
been  in  operation  in  certain  selected  schools  for  some  ten 
years.  Under  this  scheme,  the  German  boy,  having  under¬ 
gone  thorough  drill  in  his  native  language  and  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  in  French,  starts  Latin  at  twelve  and 
Greek  at  fourteen:  he  is  worked  on  the  intensive  principle. 
The  verbal  study  is  firmly  subordinated  to  the  purpose  of 
learning  and  realizing  how  the  Greeks  and  Romans  lived. 
Hence  verse  composition  is  excluded  from  the  gymnasium, 
and  prose  composition  is  much  restricted,  while  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  forms  and  constructions, 
with  only  incidental  attention  to  irregularities  and  anomalies, 
suffices  for  a  grasp  of  the  literary  contents.  A  whole  litera¬ 
ture  cannot  be  overtaken  at  school,  and  the  selections  may 
be  open  to  adverse  criticism ;  for  instance,  the  German 
system  gives  an  apparently  questionable  predominance  to 
historical  authors.  It  may  be,  too,  that  there  is  danger  of 
over-pressure  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Latin.  Such  blemishes, 
however,  are  capable  of  easy  correction.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  three  investigators  are  in  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  Frankfurt  Scheme  presents  a  better  solution 
of  the  problem  of  classical  education  than  has  yet  been 
reached  in  England. 


The  West  Riding  County  Council  show  a  thoroughly 
Yorkshire  vigour  in  the  management  of  their  educational 
affairs.  Apparently  the  head  masters  are  finding  it  some¬ 
what  of  a  strain  to  keep  step  with  them.  At  the  meeting 
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of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters,  Mr.  C.  W. 

Atkinson,  of  Ilkley,  brought  forward  a  resolution  to  the 


effect  that  the  demand  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities 
for  statistics  over  and  above  those  furnished  to  the  Board 
of  Education  through  the  school  registers  was  seriously 
hampering  the  head  masters'  work.  The  details  of  exempli¬ 
fication  set  forth  by  Mr.  Atkinson  appear  to  have  caused  a 
sensation.  “  His  list,”  we  read,  “  was  received  with  astonish¬ 
ment;  and  the  rest  of  the  members  simply  scoffed  at  the 
futility  of  much  of  the  information  demanded.”  “  So  far  as 
could  be  gathered  from  the  Conference,”  the  Yorkshire  Daily 
Dost  says,  “  only  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  are  the 
secondary  schools  bothered  to  this  extent,  and  many  of  the 
other  masters  present  seemed  to  be  thankful  that  their 
schools  weie  under  other  authorities.  \Ye  observe,  however 
that  Mr.  A.  W.  Newsome,  of  the  Stationers’  School,  com¬ 
plained,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Assistant  Masters’ 
Association,  “  that  they  were  ridden  to  death  by  statistics, 
and  their  existence  was  a  plague  of  ruled  lines  and  figures  ” 
—quite  generally.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is 
just  ground  for  dissatisfaction:  the  tendency  of  the  time  is 
to  compile  statistics  of  everything,  and  the  masters  are 
naturally  asked  for  the  statistics  of  education.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  statistics  is  not  to  be  g’ainsaid,  and  we  are  not  moved 
by  the  scoffs  of  head  masters  ;  but  it  is  bad  policy  to  cumber 
the  teachers  with  clerks’  work.  Why  should  a  County 
Council  not  appoint  a  statistical  reporter  to  go  round  and 
collect  the  desired  information  P  The  teachers  can  hardly 
be  altogether  relieved,  but  they  need  not  be  unnecessarily 
oppressed. 


The  four  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe  have  been  very 
successful  in  their  recognition  of  private  schools,  and  in  this 
way  have  provided,  either  at  no  cost  to  the  State  or  at  a 
relatively  small  one,  schools  that  hold  their  own  with  the 
best  schools  in  the  land.  One  of  the  foremost  of  the  men 
that  accomplished  this  was  Mr.  Peter  Yoss,  who  died  in 
harness,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  on  December  17  last. 
Mr.  Yoss  was  born  at  Bergen  in  1837,  was  educated  at  the 
cathedral  school  there,  and,  after  seven  years  at  the 
University,  started,  in  1863,  a  private  school  in  Christiania 
with  his  friend  J.  J.  Aai\s,  who  predeceased  him  by  fifteen 
months.  The  hundred  pupils  of  their  first  year  had  increased 
to  860  in  1880  ;  and,  though  these  numbers  declined  somewhat 
in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  new  schools, their  gymnasium 
remained  the  largest  in  Norway.  The  school  that  bore,  and 
still  bears,  the  name  “  Aars  and  Yoss”  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten,  for  in  it  were  trained  many  of  the  men  that  now  hold 
leading  positions  in  the  State  schools  and  at  the  University. 
Teaching  came  naturally  to  Mr.  Yoss.  At  school  he  had 
I  helped  to  teach  his  younger  school-fellows,  and  all  through 
his  undergraduate  years  he  spent  some  part  of  most  days 
in  one  or  other  of  the  schools  in  the  capital.  His  pen  was 
ever  busy  in  writing  school  books,  magazine  articles,  and 
valuable  reports.  In  1879  he  founded,  with  Herman  Trier 
of  Copenhagen,  the  well  known  educational  monthly  Vor 
Ungdovi ,  and  in  1892-94  he  was  a  member  of  the  small  Royal 
Commission  that  modernized  secondary  schools  in  Norway 
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written  a  long  account  in  Wych gram’s  Deutsche  Zeitschrift 
for  1897,  entitled  «  A  School  Fight  on  Norse  Ground.” 


The  new  Board  of  Education  List  of  Recognized  Secondary 
Schools,  which  bears  date  December  30,  1909,  has,  compared 
|  with  these  Norse  results,  a  very  different  tale  to  tell.  This 
j list  rec°rds  the  names  of  802  grant-earning  secondary  schools 
and  of  81  recognized  schools  that  do  not  earn  grants— e.g., 
Sherborne,  Repton,  University  College  School,  and  a  few 
private  schools.  These  last  number  fifteen,  twelve  of  them 
girls’  schools,  two  boys’,  and  one  for  boys  and  girls.  “  But 
there  are,  no  doubt,  many  more  schools,”  says  Sir  Robert 
Morant,  “of  high  indeed,  of  the  highest — efficiency  which 
have  not  been  so  recognized,  through  not  having  applied  for 
inspection,  and  which  are  therefore  not  at  present  included.” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  private  schools,  esjDecially  such 
as  may  be  termed  research  schools,  are  determined  not  to 
part  with  their  independence.  And  there  are  still  more, 
very  successful  m  preparing  pupils  for  the  business  of  life, 
that,  for  want  of  the  help  readily  given  to  the  802  schools,' 
cannot  easily  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Board  in  the 
matter  of  laboratories  and  the  like.  Are  the  pupils  in  these 
latter  schools  less  the  citizens  of  the  State  than  those  in 
aided  schools  ?  What  interest  can  our  legislators  have  in 
rubbing  out  a  type  of  school  that,  with  wise  treatment,  can 
render  the  State  in  quantity  and  quality  such  noble  service  P 
It  is  no  mere  matter  of  opinion— it  is  an  ascertained  fact, 
recorded  in  the  history  of  countries  differing  widely  in 
j  political  conditions— that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  using  the 
same  set  of  regulations  for  all  good  schools,  whatever  their 
origin,  be  they  municipal  schools,  foundation  schools,  or 
approved  private  schools.  Only  in  this  way  can  a  lop-sided 
development  of  our  educational  system  be  avoided. 


MR.  HUGH  MacCOLL. 

Many  readers  of  The  Educational  Times  will  learn  with  sincere 
regret  that  Mr.  Hugh  MacColl,  B.A.  (Lond.),  whose  name  has 
long  been  a  very  familiar  one  to  those  interested  in  the  mathe¬ 
matical  columns  of  the  journal,  passed  away  unexpectedly  at  the 
close  of  last  year.  Mr.  MacColl’s  life  was  devoted  to  teaching 
and  to  literary  work,  the  latter  very  varied  in  its  form  of  ex¬ 
pression,  but  all  inspired  by  the  intense  earnestness  of  a  deeply 
philosophical  and  truly  scientific  mind.  Logic,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  religion,  and  fiction  are  all  indebted  to  his  busy  pen 
for  valuable  contributions  to  their  store  of  literature.  His 
numerous  papers  will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Athenaeum , 

r ^lJ,uca^'lona^  Times  and  its  Mathematical  Reprint,  in  the 
Hibbert  Journal,  and  in  various  other  well  known  English  and 
.b  rench  magazines.  Among  his  works,  published  in  volume  form 
may  be  noticed  “  Mr.  Stranger’s  Sealed  Packet,”  “  Ednor  Whit- 
rw’  kUnlx)lic  Logic,”  and  “Man’s  Origin,  Destiny,  and 
Uuty,  the  last-named  issued  as  recently  as  last  year. 

Mr.  MacColl  was  seventy-two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Canon  MacColl.  His  name 
points  to  Scotland  as  the  home  of  his  family,  but  he  himself 
spent  a  large  proportion  of  his  life  in  France,  where  he  lived  and 
worked  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  For  a  lengthy  and  very  appre¬ 
ciative  notice  of  Mr.  MacColl,  readers  are  referred  to  an  article 
in  the  A  orth  of  France  Times  (Jan.  8,  1910)  to  which  the  present 
writer  is  indebted  for  a  portion  of  the  above  details 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


A  brief  account  of  the  numerous  Educational  Conferences  of 
the  month  will  he  found  in  a  later  part  of  our  present  issue. 


A  committee,  with  Mr.  C.  P.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  as  Chairman,  and  JV  r. 
W  R  Barker,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  Secretary,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  inquire 
into  the  administration  of  elementary  education  endowmen  s. 
The  terms  of  reference  are  “to  inquire  into  the  administration 
of  (a)  endowments,  the  income  of  which  is  applicable  or  is  applied 
to  or  in  connexion  with  elementary  education,  and  (b)  srnai 
educational  endowments  other  than  the  above  in  rural  areas,  the 
application  of  which  to  their  proper  purposes  presents  special 
difficulties ;  and  to  consider  how  far,  under  the  existing  law,  it  is 
possible  to  utilize  them  to  the  best  advantage;  and  whether  any, 
and,  if  so,  what,  changes  in  the  law  are  desirable  m  the  direction 
of  conferring  upon  county  and  other  Local  Authorities  some 
power  in  respect  of  such  educational  endowments  or  otherwise. 


Sir  Robert  Morant’s  report  on  the  Royal  College  of  Art  for 
the  year  1908-9  [Cd.  5,003]  states  that  the  total  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  under  instruction  during  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the 
year  under  review  was  215,  as  compared  with  199  during  the 
previous  year.  Of  these,  185  (141  men  and  44  women)  were 
taking  full-time  courses  with  a  view  to  associateship  of  the 
College ;  and  30  (15  men  and  15  women)  were  external  students 
specially  admitted  to  craft  classes  organized  in  connexion  with 
the  work  of  the  College.  The  number  of  full-time  students 
under  instruction  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  was  163. 
The  185  full-time  students  in  1908-9  included  14  students  in 
training,  12  national  scholars,  20  Royal  exhibitioners,  21  local 
exhibitioners,  32  Royal  College  of  Art  scholars,  4  junioi  ait 
scholars,  39  free  students,  43  fee-paying  students.  The  fees  paid 
■during  the  year  by  the  fee-paying  full-time  students  and  the 
external  students  amounted  to  £872.  9s.,  as  compared  with 
£676.  16s.  in  1907-8.  During  1908-9,  26  students  received 
appointments  as  teachers,  designers,  or  craftsmen. 


In  an  article  on  “  Some  Problems  of  Secondary  Education  ”  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  School  World,  Mr.  W.  A.  Brockington, 
Director  of  Education  for  Leicestershire,  raises  several  questions 
which  deserve  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  who  desire  a  com¬ 
plete  and  duly  correlated  national  system  of  education.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  problem  connected  with  the  differentiation 
of  secondary  schools  and  the  differentiation  of  the  curricula  in 
these  schools.  Then  the  question  as  to  how  to  secure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  trained  teachers  in  secondary  schools  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  “  It  is  of  no  use,”  says  Mr.  Brockington,  “  to  palter 
with  the  problem  of  the  training  of  secondary-school  teachers.’ 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  problem  as  to  the  length  of  the  secondary- 
school  life.  “  Public  opinion  has  still  to  be  educated  into  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  axiom  that  secondary  education  begins 
at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  and  must  be  continued  until  at  least 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the 
privilege  of  free  secondary  education  imposes  a  real  obligation 
of  self-sacrifice  upon  the  parent.”  Commenting  upon  what 
should  be  the  character  of  secondary  education  in  the  future, 
Mr.  Brockington  maintains  that  we  should  preserve  what  is 
good  in  traditional  knowledge,  and,  keeping  our  schools  in  living 
touch  with  the  changing  needs  of  society,  make  the  curriculum 
-of  secondary  schools  an  epitome  of  the  experience  of  the  race. 
All  sorts  of  teaching,  if  properly  imparted,  represent  culture — 
science,  theoretical  and  applied,  the  construction  of  engines,  and 
manual  work. 


The  recommendations,  made  jointly  by  several  of  its  sub¬ 
committees,  to  the  London  Education  Committee  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  system  of  central  schools  in  London  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Education  Committee,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  relating  to  certain  points  concerning  the  teaching  staff, 
and  the  consideration  of  these  has  been  deferred.  A  system  of 
schools  is  to  be  established  giving  an  educational  course  not 
provided  in  existing  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  and  the 
new  schools,  which  will  be  known  as  central  schools,  will  have 
•either  an  industrial  or  a  commercial  bias,  or  both.  The  schools 
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will  take  the  place  of  the  existing  higher  elementary  and  higher 
grade  schools,  and  will  be  fed  by  contributions  from  surrounding 
schools,  as  most  of  the  higher  grade  schools  are  at  present.  The 
curriculum  will  provide  in  all  cases  for  manual  and  practical 
work,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  for  instruction  in  domestic 
subjects.  The  curriculum  of  each  school  will  be  considered 
specially,  and  be  determined  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  'district.  Pupils  will  be  selected  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  twelve,  and  parents  will  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
choosing  either  a  secondary  school  or  a  central  school  for  these 
children.  The  schools  will  be  organized  on  a  four  years’  course, 
and  provision  will  be  made  for  bursaries  to  be  held  by  pupils  on 
their  attaining  the  age  of  fourteen.  These  bursaries  will  not 
exceed  500  in  number,  and  will  consist  of  maintenance  grants 
from  the  age  of  fourteen  at  the  rate  of  £10  a  year;  The  total 
annual  cost  of  this  arrangement  is  estimated  at  £7,500.  It  is 
intended  that  the  number  of  central  schools  shall  be  fewer  than 
the  present  higher  elementary  and  higher  grade  schools,  and 
shall  be  carried  on  under  the  ordinary  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  in  this  way  be  free  from  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  higher  elementary  schools'  regulations.  In  order 
that  the  parents  of  candidates  for  admission  may  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  realizing  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  new 
schools,  it  is  intended  to  issue  a  short  descriptive  pamphlet. 


The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Manchester  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  (for  1907-8)  provides  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  in 
which  an  educational  authority  can  build  up  a  complete  and  duly 
correlated  system  of  education  to  meet  the  precise  needs  of  the 
area  under  its  charge.  The  section  dealing  with  higher  educa¬ 
tion  treats  chiefly  of  technical  education.  The  number  of 
individual  day  and  evening  students  enrolled  at  the  Municipal 
School  of  Technology  for  the  session  ending  July  31  was  5,299, 
as  compared  with  5,149  for  the  previous  session.  1  he  number  of 
individual  students  enrolled  in  the  day  departments  was  661,  as 
compared  with  651  for  the  session  1906-7.  The  class  entries  for 
the  session  were  11,379,  against  10,979  for  the  session  1906-7. 
These  figures  do  not,  however,  include  the  class  entries  in  respect 
of  students  in  the  day  departments  of  the  school.  ^  The  results 
show  a  marked  increase  on  the  previous  session.  Ihe  imperial 
grant  received  year  by  year  increases  steadily,  amounting  during 
1906-7  to  £9,773.  During  the  past  year  opportunity  has  been 
taken  to  improve  and  develop  the  organised  courses  of  instruction 
in  several  of  the  evening  departments,  in  order  more  thoroughly 
to  systematize  the  training  given,  and  to  bring  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  respective  evening  courses  into  closer  organic  relation. 
The  courses  in  the  departments  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture  and  Builders’  work,  Muni¬ 
cipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering,  and  Textile  Manufacture,  are 
thus  graduated  and  organized  to  cover  a  period  of  three  or  live 
years,  leading  up  to  the  evening  certificate  or  diploma  of  the 
school,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  large  and  increasing  number  of 
tests  have  been  carried  out  during  the  year  for  various  firms  in 
Manchester  and  district. 

A  section  of  the  Indian  Guild  of  Science  and  Technology  has 
been  formally  inaugurated  at  Leeds  University.  The  Guild  is  an 
association  which  has  been  formed  by  Indian  students  at  Uni¬ 
versities  in  England  and  Scotland,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
America,  with  the  object  of  fostering  the  study  of  natural 
science  amongst  the  cultured  people  of  India,  and  of  promoting 
the  application  of  science  to  the  development  of  Indian  in¬ 
dustries  and  resources.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  all  the 
Indian  students  in  Leeds  and  by  delegates  from  various  English 
and  Scotch  Universities.  There  were  also  present  Lord  Aire¬ 
dale,  Mr.  A.  G.  Lupton  (Pro-Chancellor  of  Leeds  University), 
Prof.  A.  Smithells  (Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  at  Leeds 
University),  and  other  members  of  the  professorial  staff  in¬ 
terested  in  the  new  organization.  Prof.  Smithells  was  elected 
President,  and  delivered  an  inaugural  address.  The  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  S.  F.  V  icca^ee,  of  heeds,  read  a  report  which 
described  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  movement.  ^  After 
communications  had  been  passed  between  students  in  England 
and  Scotland,  he  said  the  work  of  organization  was  carried  on 
to  the  Continent,  and  the  result  was  very  gratifying,  as  the 
Guild  was  now  120  strong.  Some  of  the  members  were  already 
back  in  India,  working  at  a  scheme  of  much  more  ambitious 
character  than  the  one  they  were  inaugurating  at  that  meeting. 
They  had  decided  to  form  five  sections,  with  the  following 
centres  :  — Edinburgh,  for  medicine;  Glasgow,  for  mechanical 
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eng ineei  ing  ,  Leeds,  for  leather  manufacture  ;  Birmingham  for 

mining ;  aud  Manchester,  for  dyeing. 
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In  /the  course  of  an  address  on  “  The  Teaching  of  History,” 
'delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Branch  of  the 
Secondary  Education  Association  of  Scotland,^  Prof.  Lodrni  said 
history  was  destined  to  take  a  more  important  place  °in  the 
■U  m  versity  curriculum.  For  the  success  of  the  teaching  of  history 
m  the  universities  a  great  deal  depended  on  the  foundation  laid 
by  secondary  schools.  History  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
-essential  subject  for  the  education  of  their  future  citizens  ;  it  was 
the  very  grammar  of  politics.  They  might  look  at  the  questions 
ot  the  present  day,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Home  Buie,  and  these  questions,  he  held,  could  only  be  properly 
understood  by  looking  at  them  from  an  historical  setting.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  ordinary  citizen  acquired  his  historical 
nowledge  of  politics  from  the  writings  in  the  newspapers  of 
professed  partisans,  whose  history  was  supplied  in  doses  care¬ 
fully  measured  and  weighed  out  for  a  particular  purpose  The 
history  thus  acquired  would  be  comparatively  worthless  because 
it  would  be  a  building  constructed  without  a  foundation.  It  was 
■erroneous  to  say  that  history  had  no  educational  value  if  it  was 
properly  taught.  History,  in  his  opinion,  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
■method  of  training  and  disciplining  the  imagination,  a  faculty 
which  was  too  often  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  History  also 
supplied  a  very  valuable  training  of  the  reasoning  faculties, 
h  oming  to  the  question  of  what  sort  of  history  should  be  studied, 
he  said  ancient  history  must  continue  to  hold  a  prominent  place 
but  the  foremost  place  should  be  occupied  by  the  history  of  our 
own  country.  Excessive  stress,  he  thought,  had  been  laid  upon 
a  sort  of  implied  opposition  between  Scottish  and  English 
history.  He  held  very  strongly  that  anything  like  a  neglect  of 
Scottish  history  in  Scottish  schools  was  discreditable/  There 
-was  another  kind  of  history  to  which  he  thought  more  attention 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  paid,  and  that  was  the  study  of 
what  he  called  the  general  history  of  the  progress  of  the  world 


ordinary  curriculum.  Criticism  lessons  by  the  students  were 
also  essential.  In  addition  to  that,  short  periods  of  intensive 
teaching  practice  in  the  public  schools  were  advisable,  so  that 
the  student  might  see  not  fragments,  but  the  whole  work  of 
a  class,  and  be  held  responsible  for  their  share  in  it.  The  future 
was  full  of  hope  for  teachers,  but  for  the  nation  there  was  a  task 
which  would  strain  her  energies,  resources,  and  skill  to  the 
uttermost. 


Mil.  C-eorge  Fenton  (Aberdeen),  President  of  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland,  delivered  an  address  before  the  members 
of  the  Institute  in  Edinburgh  (January  15)  upon  “  Recent  Edu¬ 
cational  Changes.”  Discussing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
arising  from  our  new  system  of  school  organization,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  reins  would  require  to  be  slackened  somewhat,  and 
preparatory  higher  work  be  given  within  easier  reach  of  home 
up  to  or  near  the  intermediate  standard,  if  every  pupil  who 
possessed  the  intellectual  endowment,  but  not  th@  money,  was  to 
have  the  chance  of  pressing  towards  the  mark  of  the  high  calling 
oi  which  he  was  qualified  and  destined.  The  complete  abandon¬ 
ment  of  indiv  idual  examination  in  the  elementary  school,  he 
•declared,  had  resulted  in  a  looseness,  an  incoherence,  and  an  in- 
dehniteness  of  aim  and  purpose,  and  its  reintroduction  in  a 
modified  form  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  secure  thoroup’hness 
and  exactness  of  work.  Two  classes  of  objectors  he  sympathized 
with,  there  were  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  fact  that  in 
many  large  schools  it  had  been  the  custom  to  give  the  best  pupils 
to  subservient  favourites  and  the  worst  to  the  honest,  upright, 
and  strenuous  worker,  who  lacked  the  ability  to  flatter  his 
•superiors  and  carry  tales  about  his  equals.  Again,  many  In¬ 
spectors  were  not  fitted  to  examine.  The  experience  of  not  a  few 
as  teachers  was  nil  or  next  to  it.  The  Government  demanded 
ten  y  ears  teaching  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  a  first-class  certificate. 
Vet  some  men  had  been  appointed  Inspectors  who, on  visiting  an 
•evening  school,  had  been  mistaken  for  pupils  seeking  enrolment ! 
these  appointments  should  only  be  given  to  men  and  women  who 
had  gi\  en  meritorious  service  in  the  public  schools  and  shown  that 
they  possessed  the  art  of  teaching  with  marked  success.  The 
elemental y  schools  were  understaffed.  Pupils  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  fourteen  required  teachers  of  the  highest  ability 
best  training,  and  ripest  experience,  but  the  salary  inducements 
-of  the  present  day  would  not  attract  men  and  women  of  the 
requisite  calibre.  The  method  of  training  teachers  had  under¬ 
gone  a  revolution,  but  it  required  considerable  modification. 

I  he  mental  equipment  was  to  be  very  much  better,  but  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  must  be  improved.  At  present  the  whole 
"oik  every  school  in  a  training  centre  is  being  disorganized 
on  behalf  of  the  students.  This  cannot  go  on.  He  suggested 
t  lat  each  centre  should  have  attached  to  it  a  demonstration 
room  or  rooms  where  model  lessons  should  be  given  by  the  most 
'expert  teachers  that  the  centre  possessed  in  each  subject  of  the 
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( From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

The  term  is  still  young.  According  to  the  Calendar,  we  should 
„  have  mefc  on  Friday,  January  14;  but  the  authori- 

I  '-'am bridge.  ties  very  wisely  decided  that  it  would  be  better 

to  postpone  the  arrival  of  the  younger  bloods 
I  till  after  the  decision  of  the  borough  election.  ‘  Thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  the  election  was  duly  held 
on  Saturday,  the  I5th,  and  the  following  Monday  became  the 
first  day  of  full  term.  Even  the  horrors  of  an  election  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  drab  dullness  of  a  Cambridge  Lent  Term.  The 
streets,  at  any  rate,  have  been  enlivened  by  the  free  display  of 
party  colours,  and  much  amusement  has  been  created  by  the 
fact  that  the  tie  selected  by  one  of  the  parties  is  identical  with 
that  which  distinguishes  one  of  our  most  select  and  dio-nified 
clubs.  ° 

I  he  idea  of  extracting  single  lectures  or  short  courses  from 
distinguished  men  on  topics  which  they  have  made  their  own 
is  rapidly  extending.  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein  has  discoursed  on  “  Ex¬ 
plorations  in  Central  Asia,”  while  Signor  Antonio  Cippico  is 
beginning  a  course  of  lectures  on  Dante’s  “  Inferno.”  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Braunholtz,  the  University  Reader  in  Romance. 
Dr.  Verrall,  as  Clark  Lecturer  at  Trinity,  is  down  for  a  course 
on  Tennyson,  and  is  sure  of  a  crowded  attendance  and  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  audience. 

There  are  further  changes  to  be  made  in  the  “  Little-go  ”  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Oriental  brethren.  Arabic,  Chinese,  and 
Sanskrit  have  for  some  time  been  admitted  as  substitutes  for 
Latin  in  the  case  of  natives  of  Asia,  and  now  the  intention  is  to 
enable  Burmese  students  to  take  Pali,  the  classical  language  of 
the  Burman.  Nobody  cares  much  about  the  “  Little-"go  ”  now 
compulsory  Greek  has  practically  gone,  and  a  career  of  "freedom 
and  irresponsibility  is  opened  to  the  freshmen.  The  Director 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Burmah  has  pointed  out  that  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  Pali  for  Latin  will  enable  the  Burmans  to  become 
affiliated  students  here.  Cambridge  is  fast  becoming  cosmo¬ 
politan,  not  to  say  kaleidoscopic. 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  Butcher  and  Mr.  Rawlinson  was,  of 
course,  certain,  and  even  their  political  opponents  read  with 
j  some  relish  the  tasteful  joint  addresses  in  which  they  asked  for 
i  support  and  gave  thanks  for  their  return.  Mr.  Butcher,  it  is 
said,  can  read  Irish  as  well  as  he  can  write  English. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  felt  last  term 
at  the  class  lists  of  one  of  the  Specials  —  Law,  to  wit.  The 
standard  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  raised.  If  a  similar 
movement  upwards  had  taken  place  elsewhere,  no  one  would 
have  grumbled,  but  the  budding  lawyers  do  not  care  to  be  the 
firstfruits  of  an  innovating  policy.  The  Special  in  military 
subjects  is  now  an  established  fact,  and  promises  to  be  popular. 

It  will  undoubtedly  draw  to  Cambridge  many  candidates  for 
commissions  in  the  army. 

The  Boat  Race  is  fixed  for  the  Wednesday  before  Easter:  it 
is  said  that  this  is  the  only  possible  date.  At  present  there  are 
five  old  Blues  in  residence  and  available — J.  B.  Rosher,  E.  G. 
Williams,  G.  E.  Fairbairn,  G.  A.  Thomson,  and  T.  A.  Arbutlmott. 
The  vacant  places  will  probably  fall  to  F.  E.  Hellyer  (of  Win¬ 
chester  and  Trinity),  C.  P.  Cooke  (of  Trinity  Hall),  and  C.  M 
Stuart  (of  Trinity  Hall).  The  last-mentioned  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  have  a  good  trial  at  stroke,  and,  in  default  of  his  success, 

G.  E.  Fairbairn  or  G.  A.  Thomson  would  make  a  good  choice 
E.  S.  Hornidge  (of  Trinity  Hall)  could  also  row  if  there  was 
serious  peed  for  his  returning  to  the  boat.  Our  prospects  at 
Association  football  look  bright.  But  it  is  a  gloomy  term  for  all 
that. 


At  a  meeting  of  Convocation  (January  14)  Sir  Albert  Rollit 
drew  attention  to  the  position  and  action  of  the 
London.  University  in  relation  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
University  Education  in  London,  and  moved  a  reso¬ 
lution  urgently  requesting  its  standing  committee  to  take  all 
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proper  and  possible  means  to  impress  upon  the  Royal  Com¬ 

mission.  by  oral  evidence  and  otherwise,  the  feeling  of  Convo¬ 
cation  that  the  present  general  character  of  the  University 
should  be  maintained  with  a  full  and  fair  regard  to  both  its 
external  and  internal  sides,  while  making  every  proper  provision 
for  the  development  and  increased  utility  of  the  University  as  a 
whole  and  of  each  of  its  sides  and  departments,  including 
opportunities  for  post-graduate  study  and  research.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  Russell  Wells  and  carried  unanimously, 
with  the  addition  that  the  resolution  stood  referred  to  the 
standing  committee  with  power  to  act.  In  the  discussion  great 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  non-compliance  by  the 
Royal  Commission  with  the  wishes  of  the  University. 


Prof.  Osgood,  of  Columbia  University,  has  communicated 

to  the  Athenaeum,  some  statistics  relating  to  the 
American  -•  -  -  •  -  • 


Universities. 


number  of  students  attending  the  chief  American 
Universities.  Of  twenty -eight  representative 
Universities,  the  following  are  the  most  popular,  the  summer 
session  of  1909  being  included  in  each  instance :  Columbia,  6,132  ; 
Harvard,  .5,558 ;  Chicago,  5,487 ;  Michigan,  5,259  ;  Cornell,  o,028  ; 
Pennsylvania,  4,857  ;  Illinois,  4,502  ;  Minnesota,  4,351 ;  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  4,245  ;  and  California,  4,084.  All  these,  except  Minnesota, 
show  an  advance  on  the  figures  of  the  previous  year. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  Annual  Report  for  1908-9  contains  an  interesting  re¬ 
view  of  the  continued  progress  of  the  University. 

Leeds.  The  work  of  the  University  has  continued  to  ex¬ 
pand,  the  number  of  registered  students  and  the 
amount  of  their  fees  having  again  exceeded  those  of  any  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Great  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  endowment 
of  a  Professorship  of  Fuel  and  Metallurgy  by  the  subscription  of 
£10,000  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  George  Livesey.  It  is 
intended  to  introduce  in  the  Leather  Industries  Department 
further  equipment  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  most, 
approved  methods  of  manufacture,  and  Dr.  Edmund  Stiasny,  of 
Vienna,  who  has  had  special  experience,  practical  and  scientific,  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  in  that  department.  The  day 
classes  were  attended  by  932  registered  students,  as  compared 
with  901,  and  the  evening  classes  by  233  students,  as  compared 
with  208  in  the  previous  session.  Standards  of  work,  too,  are 
steadily  rising.  The  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  City 
Education  Authority,  whereby  students  are  not  admitted  to  the 
evening  instruction  of  the  University  unless  they  have  received 
adequate  preliminary  training,  is  working  excellently.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance,  which,  naturally,  was  greatly- 
reduced  on  the  first  imposition  of  a  test  of  some  severity,  is  now 
steadily  increasing,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  is  much  higher 
than  in  bygone  years.  Courses  of  study  in  preparation  for  Uni¬ 
versity  degrees  were  followed  by-  442  students,  of  whom  4*  *8  were 
preparing  for  the  Leeds  degrees.  , 


The  Annual  Report  for  1909  gives  the  total  number  of 
matriculated  students  (including  594  -women)  as 
Edinburgh.  3,322.  The  additions  to  the  University  Library 
number  5,121.  The  recataloguing  of  the  Library 
having  been  finished  in  1906,  the  question  of  printing  the 
catalogue  will  have  shortly  to  be  considered.  In  the  meantime 
funds  are  scarcely  available  for  the  purpose.  Many  interesting 
gifts  for  the  endowment  of  lectureships,  to  the  library,  and  for 
the  supply  of  apparatus  are  recorded. 


Fixtures, 
in  Schools.’’ 


At  the  Members’  Meeting  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  on  February  16,  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton, 
M.A.,  will  read  a  paper  on  “  Cross-fertilization 

#  * 

-K' 


On  February  10  Prof.  Adams  will  commence,  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Preceptors,  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  to  teachers 
on  “Rational  and  Experimental  Psychology  as  applied  to 
Education.” 

*  * 

* 

* 

M.  Barley  will  address  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Pro- 
fesseurs  de  Framyais  en  Angleterre  at  the  College  of  Pi-e- 
ceptors  on  February-  26,  at  4  p.m.  Subject:  “Scenes  et 
Recits.” 

*  # 

Proe.  Adams  will  continue  his  Second  Course  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  12,  26,  and  March  5,  12,  19 — Saturday  mornings, 
at  11.30,  at  the  London  Day  Training  College,  Southampton 
Row,  W.C.  Subject:  “The  Principles  of  Class  Teaching, 
with  Illustrations  from  the  Work  of  Present-day  Schools.” 
Open  free  to  teachers.  Cards  of  admission,  from  Prof. 
Adams.  Give  full  name  and  address  and  also  name  and 
address  of  school  where  applicant  teaches. 

*  * 

* 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  School  Nature-Study 
Union  and  a  Publishers'*  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the 
London  Day  Training  College,  Southampton  Row-,  W.C., 
on  February  19,  at  3  p.m.  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis, 
M.A.,  F.C.P.,  Principal  of  the  Roy-al  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester,  will  lecture  on  “  Flowers  and  their  Visitors.” 
Illustrations  by  lantern  slides. 

*  * 

* 


The  number  of  matriculated  students  at  the  German  Univer- 
r  sities  during  the  w-inter  session  has  been  returned 

T Tn i as  52,456,  an  increase  of  3,739  since  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  in  1908.  Of  these  Berlin  has 
9,249.  Munich  6,537,  Leipsic  4,761,  Bonn  3,652,  Breslau  2,405, 
Halle  2,393,  Gottingen  2,230,  Freiburg  2,167,  Strasburg  1,995, 
Heidelberg  1 ,9-1 4,  Munster  1,906,  Marburg  1,878,  Tubingen  1.760, 
Jena  1.496,  Wurzburg  1,424,  Konigsberg  1,367,  Kiel  1,290, 
Giessen  1,261,  Erlangen  1,121,  Greifswald  930,  and  Rostock  707. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  women  students  continues. 
There  were  1,856  as  compared  w-ith  1,108  in  the  previous  winter. 
The  favourite  Universities  are  the  following :  Berlin  w-ith  638, 
Munich  with  183,  and  Gottingen  w-ith  160;  then  follow  Heidel¬ 
berg  with  142  and  Bonn  with  135.  The  number  of  Hospitant- 
innen — i.e.,  non- matriculated  students  attending  courses  of 
lectures — show-s  an  advance  from  1,772  to  1,928. 

The  foreign  matriculated  students  at  the  German  Universities 
number  4,409,  an  increase  of  332  since  last  winter.  Of  these 
1,349  are  in  Berlin,  749  in  Munich,  618  in  Leipsic,  278  in  Halle, 
and  211  in  Heidelberg.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
studying  medicine,  philosophy,  philology-,  and  history-,  while 
other  subjects  show-  a  slight  decrease.  There  ate  1,858  students 
from  Russia,  792  from  Austria-Hungary,  332  from  America, 
302  from  Switzerland,  186  from  Bulgaria,  184  Asiatics,  142  from 
Great  Britain,  and  116  from  Rumania. 


Dr.  A.  Morley  Davies,  A.R.C.Sc.,  of  the  Geological  De¬ 
partment,  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  will 
lecture  before  the  Geographical  Association  at  the  London 
Day  Training  College,  Southampton  Row-,  W.C.,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  25  at  7.45  p.m. '  Subject :  “  The  Illustration  of  Types  of 
Land  Forms  from  Ordnance  Survey  Maps.”  Non-members 
(unless  introduced  by  a  member),  Is.  each. 

*  * 

* 

Prop.  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  will  continue  his  course  of 
lectures  on  “  Purcell  Studies,”  at  the  University  of  London, 
on  February  2,  at  5  p.m.  Mr.  E.  A.  Newell  Arber, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  will  continue  his  course  on  “  Evolu¬ 
tionary  Aspects  of  Paheobotany,”  at  University  College,  on 
February  1,  8,  10,  17,  22,  24,  and  March  1,  at  4.30  p.m. 
Prof.  Garwood  will  give  a  course  of  three  lectures  on  “  The 
Geology-  and  Physiography-  of  Arctic  Europe,”  at  University- 
College,  on  February  24,  March  3  and  10,  at  5  p.m.  All 
courses  open  free,  the  first  by  ticket,  obtainable  from  the 
Academic  Registrar,  the  others  without  ticket. 

#  * 

* 

The  twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Moral  Education  League  will  be  held  at  Essex  Hall, 
Essex  Street,  Strand,  on  February  21,  at  8.15  p.m.  Miss 
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Margaret  McMillan  will  deliver  an  address  on  “  The  Place 
of  Imagination  in  Moral  Education.”  Any  one  interested 

m  Q  \r  nhfoin  : _ *  _  ±  •  c*  ,  c/. 


m*y  obtain  cards  of  invitation  from  the  Assistant  Seoie-  U  ^.vinT^OO S! I  T*  f  *?e  J^TO"  Moratory, 
tary,  Moral  Education  League,  6  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  TrJLA f“ ’°°°  *°  ereC*  a  P1'?810*1  laboratory  m  the 


Mjj;  Martin  Ryerson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

of  Chicago  University  and  donor  of  the  Ryerson  Laboratory, 
is  i?*i vi n o'  £boo  onn  _ • _ i  Vi _ j  •  A’ 


Honours. 


The  University  of  Cambridge  has  conferred 
the  honorary  degree  of  Sc.D.  upon  Dr.  Mark 
Aurel  Stein,  explorer;  and  the  honorary 
v  egree  of  M.A.  upon  the  Rev.  John  Roscoe,  missionary  and 
anthropologist. 


# 


University. 


*  * 


Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  widow  of  the  famous  railroad  and 
telegraph  capitalist,  has  given  to  Yale  University  £130,000, 
to  enable  it  to  acquire  land  for  developments. 


*  * 

# 


Oxford  Convocation  has  conferred  the  degree  of  M.A.  by 

decree  of  the  House  upon  Surgeon -General  A.  F.  Bradshaw, 

L.B.  ^  11 


Worcester  College. 

O 


Mr.  Henry  Phipps,  of  Hew  York,  founder  of  the  Phipps 
Institute  for  Tuberculosis  Research,  in  Philadelphia,  has 
given  £100,000  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  fight 
tuberculosis..  A  couple  of  years  ago  he  gave  a  like  sum  to 
Johns  Hopkins,  to  found  a  psychiatric  clinic. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Driver,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford,  has  had  his  portrait  presented  to  him  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers.  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere,  R.A.,  is  the  artist. 


Endowments  and 
Benefactions. 


The  University  of  Glasgow  has  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  Executive  Committee 
formed  to  aid  in  founding  a  Chair  of 
Scottish  History  and  Literature  in  the  University  to  give 
£200  a  year  for  three  years  for  two  Lectureships  of  £100 

each— one  on  Scottish  History,  the  other  on  Scottish  Litera¬ 
ture. 


# 


Leading  citizens  of  Bombay  have  contributed  a  sufficient 
sum  to  render  it  possible  to  begin  the  establishment  of 
a  central  Institute  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 


*  # 
* 


Mrs.  Catharine  L.  H.  Wedderburn  Ogilvy,  of  Kilry 
Forfarshire,  has  bequeathed  £2,000  (or  such  larger  sum  as 
would  be  necessary)  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  the 
foundation  of  bursaries  or  scholarships,  £30  a  year  each,  for 
students  connected  with  certain  local  parishes. 

Glasgow  University  has  received  a  gift  of  the  MacLagan 
Collection  of  Celtic  Manuscripts  from  Mr.  MacLagan 
Wedderburn,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 


Scholarships  and 
Prizes. 


#  * 
* 


Thelate  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond  left,  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
£50,000  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  £50,000  to  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  for  the  endowment  of  research 
m  Natural  Science,  more  particularly  in  Chemistry  and 

liysics  ;  and  £20,000  to  the  Munich  Akademie  der  bildenden 
Kiinste  for  the  promotion  of  Sculpture  and  Painting. 

#  * 

Mr.  James  B.  Andrews,  of  Hyeres  and  London,  has  be¬ 
queathed  £5,000  to  the  Cambridge  Anthropological  Museum. 

*  # 

Mks.  Norman-Robinson  has  offered  to  found  a  Scholar¬ 
ship  m  Craniology  and  Anthropometry,  tenable  at  University 
College,  London,  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  C.  Ben- 
ington. 

*  # 

* 

.The  Gilchrist  Trustees  have  provided  two  scholarships  in 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  London.  Re<ni-  j 
lations  will  be  issued  at  a  later  date. 

*  * 

* 

The  daughters  of  the  late  Dm  Whitley  Stokes  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  University  College,  London,  their  father’s  library  of 
Celtic  literature. 

*  * 

* 

The  Carpenters  Company  have  given  £500  to  the  fund  in 
connexion  with  the  incorporation  of  King’s  College  in  the 
University  of  London. 

*  * 

# 

j  A  busi  of  the  late  Mr.  Augustus  Warr  has  been  presented 
to  Liverpool  University  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  behalf  of  the 
subscribers. 


Downing  College,  Cambridge,  offers 

entrance  scholarships  for  competition  on 

March  1  and  subsequent  days.  Subjects  : 

Ijaw?  History,  Natural  Science,  Classics, 

Mathematics,  and  Mechanical  Sciences.  Particulars  from 

Mr.  Henry  Jackson,  Tutor  of  the  College. 

*  * 

* 

Miss  Mary  Higgens,  of  Glidden,  Hammelton  Road, 
ni  a^a  V  has  left  the  residue  of  her  estate  (say 

£10,000)  to  Girton  College,  for  the  foundation  of  scholar¬ 
ships  of  £40  a  year  each. 

*  * 

Goldsmiths  Exhibitions  at  Cambndg’e  University  are 

vacant.  Examination,  April  26-28.  Information  from  Sir 

Walter  Prideaux,  Goldsmiths’  Hall,  London,  E.C. 

*  * 

* 

London  University  offers  the  Gilchrist  Studentship  for 
Women,  £100  for  one  year.  Open  to  graduates  in  honours 
preparing  for  a  profession.  Apply  (with  three  testimonials 
and  three  references,  and  statement  of  profession  and  of  the 
institution  where  candidate  intends  to  study)  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  by  February  28. 

#  * 

# 

The  Law  Society  offers  for  competition,  in  June  next,  five 
studentships  of  £40  a  year  each,  renewable  for  a  second 
yeai,  and  m  certain  cases  for  a  third  year.  Reg'ulations  on 
application  at  the  office  of  the  Law  Society,  Chancery  Lane, 
W.C.,  or  by  letter  to  the  Principal  and  Director  of  Le°-al 
Studies.  6 

#  * 

# 

,  The  Grocers’  Company  have  established  the  following 
,  scholarships,  open  to  children  of  freemen  :  Two,  of  15  guineas 
!  each,  to  the  City  of  London  School  for  Boys ;  two,  of  15 
J  guineas  each,  to  the  City  of  London  School  for  Girls;  two, 
of  15  guineas  each,  to  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music;  and 
one,  of  £60,  to  the  City  and  Guilds  Central  Technical  College, 
tenable  for  three  years. 

*  * 

* 

The  Education  Department  of  the  London  County  Council 
offers  fifteen  scholarships  in  Science  and  Technology  this 
year,  open  to  persons  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  who 
have  attended  evening  classes  at  polytechnics.  Also  180 
Evening'  Exhibitions  in  Science  and  Technology,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  payment  of  tuition  fees,  with  a  grant  of  £3  a  year 
for  two  (and  possibly  three)  years.  Particulars  from  Mr.  R. 
Blair,  Education  Officer,  L.C.C.  Education  Offices,  Victoria 
Embankment,  W.C. 
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Under  the  scholarship  scheme  of  the  Middlesex  Education 
Committee  for  1910,  free  places  at  secondary  schools  will  be 
awarded  to  170  boys  and  139  girls.  Thirty  junior  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  awarded — fifteen  to  boys  or  girls  in  attendance 
at  an  elementary  school,  and  who  undertake  to  become 
teachers,  and  fifteen  to  boys  or  girls  in  attendance  at  a 
secondary  school  maintained  or  recognized  by  the  Committee. 
Six  trade  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  boys  in  July, 
available  at  day  trade  schools.  Intermediate  County  Scholar¬ 
ships,  of  the  value  of  £25  per  annum,  will  be  offered  to  not 
more  than  seven  boys  and  four  girls.  The  Committee  may 
award  a  sum  of  £400  in  Senior  County  Scholarships,  and  are 
prepared  to  award  not  more  than  forty-six  scholarships  at 
the  University  of  London  Day  Training  College,  New  Cross. 
Ten  free  places  are  to  be  awarded  to  women  at  the  Maria 
Grey  Training  College,  and  not  more  than  eight  holiday 
exhibitions  to  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  in  the  latter  section  will  be  awarded 
£2  per  week  (maximum  £12),  together  with  their  actual 
travelling  expenses,  not  exceeding  £4. 


strator  in  Physics  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  Sub- 
Lector  in  Physics  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  been 
appointed  an  Assistant  in  the  Metrology  Division ;  and  Mr. 
Harris  Booth,  B.A.  Cantab.,  and  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde, 
Whitworth  Exhibitioner  in  Engineering,  with  five  years’ 
experience  at  the  Great  Eastern  Railway'  Company’s  Works, 
have  beeu  appointed  Junior  Assistants  in  the  Aeronautics- 
Division. 

*  * 

# 

Dk.  de  Mouilpied,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Chemistry',  Liver¬ 
pool  Univer-sity,  has  been  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Schools 
under  the  London  County'  Council. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  J.  E.  Rees,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Lec¬ 
turer  in  History  in  the  University  College  of  North  Wales. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  H.  C.  E.  Finlayson,  M.A.  Aberd.,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Political  and  Economic  Science  in  the  newly 
established  Imperial  University  of  Peking. 


- OOO - 

Me.  Thomas  Case,  M.A.,  President  of 
and^ Vacancies*  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  has  re¬ 
signed  the  Waynflete  Professorship  of 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  which  he  has  held 
since  1889. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  W.  Aston,  M.A.,  Demonstrator  in  Phy'sics,  Birming¬ 
ham  University',  has  been  appointed  Assistant  to  Sir  J.  J. 
Thomson  in  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Fournier  d’Albe. 

*  * 

* 

In  Manchester  University,  Mr.  Reginald  Flackfortli,  B.A. 
Cantab.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Classics  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Koppern,  of  the  University  of  Freiburg  in 
Baden,  temporary  Assistant  in  Zoology'. 

*  * 

* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bertram  Pollock,  Head  Master  of  Welling¬ 
ton  College,  has  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  E.  Marsden,  B.Sc.  Mane.,  who  has  been  working 
under  Prof.  Rutherford  on  investigations  into  radioactive 
problems,  lias  been  appointed  Demonstrator  in  the  Physics 
Department  at  the  East  London  College. 

*  * 

* 

Applications  for  the  Professorship  of  English  Literature 
in  University  College,  Dublin,  should  be  lodged  with  the 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  National  University  Build¬ 
ings,  Earlsfort  Terrace,  Dublin,  by  February  15.  Three 
testimonials  and  three  references.  £500. 

*  # 

* 

In  the  National  University'  of  Ireland,  Mr.  John  M. 
O’Sullivan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
History';  Mr.  C.  F.  Doyle,  K.C.,  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Chair  of  Roman  Law  to  the  Chair  of  Law  of  Property 
and  Law  of  Contracts,  vacated  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
D.  F.  Broivne  to  the  County  Court  Judgeship  of  Kerry  ; 
Mr.  James  A.  Murnaglian,  LL.D.,  has  been  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Roman  Law  ;  Dr.  M.  W.  Crofton, 
Lecturer  in  Special  Pathology  ;  Miss  M.  Degani,  Lecturer  in 
Italian  and  Spanish  Languages  and  Literatures  ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Drew,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  has  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Architecture. 

*  * 

* 

At  the  National  Physical  Laboratory',  Mr.  G.  W.  C.  Kaye- 
B.A.  Cantab.,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  A.M.I.E.E.,  formerly  l )emon- 


* 

The  Rev.  Llewellyn  D.  Bevan,  D.D.,  of  Collins  Street 
Church,  Melbourne,  formerly  of  Highbury  Quadrant  Church, 
has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Parkin  Training  Col¬ 
lege,  Adelaide. 

&  *  * 

* 

Dr.  A.  B.  Young,  M.A.  Cantab,  and  Cape,  Ph.D.  Frei¬ 
burg,  Christ’s  College,  Finchley,  has  been  appointed  Senior 
Modern  Language  Master  at  Wakefield  Grammar  School. 


Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  are  publishing- 

Literary  «  gaudies  in  the  Teaching  of  History,’’  by' 
Mr.  M.  W.  Keatinge,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

They  promise  immediately  a  translation  (for  the  first  time- 
in  English)  of  Spinoza’s  “  Short  Treatise  on  God,  Man,  and 
his  Well-being,”  by  Prof.  A.  Wolf,  who  supplies  also  an  in¬ 
troduction  and  a  commentary'. 

*  * 

* 

Messrs.  Longmans  promise,  at  an  early  date,  “  A  History 
of  Wales  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Edwardian  Con¬ 
quest,”  by  Prof.  John  Edward  Lloyd. 

*  * 

# 

Messrs.  Macmillan  will  soon  publish  a  volume  on 
“  Shakespeare’s  Roman  Plays  and  their  Background,”  by 
Prof.  MacCallum,  of  Sydney. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  is  publishing  the  first  of  three  volumes 
on  “  The  American  People  :  a  Study  in  National  Psycho¬ 
logy,”  by  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,  who  has  for  many  years- 
been  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post.. 
The  first  volume  comes  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

*  * 

* 

Messrs.  Putnam  will  publish  this  spring  “  Education  of 
the  Child,”  by  Ellen  Key,  a  special  issue  of  a  portion  of  the 
author’s  recent  book,  “  The  Century  of  the  Child  ;  and 
“  King  Canute  the  Great,”  by  Mr.  Laurence  M.  Larson,  in 
the  “  Heroes  of  the  Nations”  Series. 


The  Senate  of  the  University' of  London  has- 
General.  decided  to  institute  a  Higher  Diploma  in 
Pedagogy  for  internal  and  external  students- 
Regulations  ready  shortly. 
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Patrons— THE  ARCHBISHOP  OP  CANTERBURY;  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 
President— THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON.  Vice-President— THE  LORD  HARRIS. 

Chairman  THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY.  Deputy-Chairman — SIR  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart. 

Secretary  W.  N.  NEALE,  Esq.  Actuary  and  Manager — FRANK  B.  WYATT,  Esq.,  F.I.A. 


This  Society,  which  has  completed  EIGHTY  YEARS  of  successful  development,  grants  Life  Assurance 

on  highly  favourable  terms  to 


The  CLERGY,  their  LAY  RELATIVES  and  CONNECTIONS. 


Funds,  £4, 


ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 

489,825.  Bonuses  Divided,  £4,256,484. 


LOW  PREMIUMS.  Notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  the 
LARGE  BONUSES.  Premiums  charged,  the  BONUSES  are 

on  an  EXCEPTIONALLY  HIGH  SCALE. 


BONUS  YEAR,  1911. 

AH  With-Profit  Assurances  in  force  ore  1st  June  in 
that  year  wit!  share  in  the  Distribution. 

Prospectus,  and  Leaflets  descriptive  of  special  classes  of  Assurance,  will 
be  sent  on  application. 


Assurances  without  profits,  at  low  rates  of  premium,  may  be  effected 
by  any  person  irrespective  of  any  special  qualification  by  relationship 
to  the  Clergy. 


ANNUAL  PREMIUMS  FOR  £1,000,  WITH  PROFITS. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

£1,000 

Payable  at  Death. 

£1,000 

Payable  at  Age  6 
or  earlier  Death. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

£.  s.  d. 

25 

20 

1 

8 

27  3  4 

30 

23 

3 

4 

32  IO  10 

35 

26 

io 

0 

40  1  8 

40 

31 

1 

8 

51  5  0 

Note.  Under  the  Reduced  Premium  System  (explained  in  Prospectus)  four- 
fifths  only  of  these  Premiums  need  be  paid,  the  other  one-fifth  remaining  a  charge 
to  be  repaid  out  of  Bonus.  _ 

No  Agents  are  employed  and  no  Commission  is  paid  for  the 
introduction  of  business,  and  thus  large  sums  are  saved  for  the 
benefit  of  Members, 

Assurances  can  be  effected  by  direct  communication 
with  the  Office,  2  &  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S  W. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS  by  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


Sixth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  COLLEGE  EUCLID  :  Comprising  the  First  Six  and 
portions  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  read  at  the  Universities. 
Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson.  With  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  Figures  and  Demonstrations  ;  the  Enunciations  of  the  Pro¬ 
positions  separately  for  Self-Examination,  apart  from  the  Text; 
Notes  and  Questions  on  each  Book  ;  and  a  Series  of  Geometrical 
I  loblems  for  Solution,  from  the  most  recent  University  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers. 

Fifteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  2s.  Gd. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID:  Comprising  the  First  Four  Books. 
With  Questions,  Geometrical  Exercises,  &c. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Books  I  &  II.  With  Questions, 
Exercises,  &c.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Book  I.  With  Questions,  &c. 
12mo,  price  Is. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  9d. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  EXAMINER  IN 
EUCLID,  containing  the  Enunciations  of  all  the  Propositions  in 
the  College  and  School  Editions,  Questions  on  the  Definitions, 
Arithmetical  and  Algebraical  Demonstrations  of  the  Propositions 
in  Books  II  and  V ,  and  a  large  collection  of  Geometrical  Problems 
for  Solution.  Designed  for  Class  and  Self-Examination,  and 
adapted  to  all  Editions  of  Euclid. 

4to,  Is.  each. 

ENGRAVED  ACCOUNT  BOOKS.  Ruled  and  Interleaved 
for  copying. 

No.  I.  Business  Forms.  1.  Bills  of  Parcels  and  Book  Debts. 
2.  Invoices.  3.  Account  Sales.  4.  Receipts.  5.  Pro¬ 
missory  Notes  and  Drafts.  6.  Bills  of  Exchange. 

No.  II.  Day-Book  and  Cash-Book. 

No.  III.  Ledger,  Index,  and  Balance  Sheet. 


Third  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  EUCLID  :  Comp  rising  the  Propositions 
of  Book  I,  prepared  for  writing  out,  with  the  recapitulation  of  the 
steps  of  the  Demonstration  appended  to  each.  Forming  a  Text¬ 
book  for  the  above. 

Fifth  Edition.  Two  Quarto  Copy-Books,  price  6d.  each. 

THE  GEOMETRICAL  COPY-BOOK.  Arranged  for 
writing  out  the  Propositions  of  Euclid  in  the  Abbreviated  and 
Symbolical  Form  adopted  in  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools. 

Ninth  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

UNIT  tftY  ARITHMETIC.  Embodying  the  First  Book 
of  Arithmetic  of  the  Irish  National  Board.  With  numerous  addi¬ 
tional  Examples,  and  selections  from  recent  Examination  Papers ; 
and  a  full  exposition  of  the  “Unitary”  System  or  Method  of 
Working  Arithmetic  without  rules. 

%*  In  this  Edition,  Questions  in  Proportion,  Practice,  Interest, 

Stocks,  Partnership,  Profit  and  Loss,  &c.,  are,  by  the  “  Unitary,” 

Method,  solved  by  a  single  rule. 

New  Edition.  18mo,  price  9d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOK-KEEPING,  by  Single 
and  Double  Entry  ;  with  Practical  Explanations  and  Exercises 
on  the  most  useful  Forms  for  Business. 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SPEAKER 

AND  READER,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a 
choice  Selection  of  pieces  for  Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for 
Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  illustrated  by  Diagrams  and 
Figures  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  appropriate  gestures  and  positions ; 
to  which  is  added  a  selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German 
Extracts,  suitable  for  “  Speech  Days  ”  at  Public  Schools. 


London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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BLACKIE’S  LIST. 


A  GENERAL  TEXT- BOOK  OF 
ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

Covering  the  ground  of  a  School  or  ordinary  College  Course. 

By  A.  E.  LAYNG,  M.A., 

formerly  Head  Master,  Stafford  Grammar  School. 

With  or  without  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Laynjr's  hook  takes  the  pupil  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  subject  as 
far  as  the  Experimental  and  Logarithmic  Scries,  and  almost  the  last  piece  of 
work  is  the  method  of  calculating  Napierian  Logarithms.  The  book  rightly 
follows  what  ought  to  be  the  universal  practice  of  introducing  simple  equations 
at  a  very  early  stage.  .  .  .  The  explanations  are  lucid  throughout,  as  in  this 
author’s  other  books,  and  there  are  large  numbers  of  examples.”  —  Mathe¬ 
matical  Gazette. 

A  FIRST  COURSE  OF  ALGEBRA. 

Embodying  Graphic  and  other  Solutions  and  Applications  to  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Geometry,  and  forming  a  brief  First  Course. 

By  A.  E.  LAYNG,  M.A. 

With  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Practical  and  Theoretical. 

By  THOMAS  BARR,  B.A., 

Senior  Mathematical  Master,  Hutcheson’s  Boys’  Grammar  School,  Glasgow, 
Lecturer  on  Mathematics,  Cambridge  Technical  College.  2s.  net. 

PHYSICAL  AND  STRUCTURAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

By  J.  W.  GREGORY,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Being  the  Introductory  Portion  of  t tie  Complete  Book,  issued  separately  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  many  who  have  asked  for  it.  Cloth,  2s.  6d'. 

A  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  C.  A.  E.  RODGERS,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Examiner  in  Geography  to  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

With  many  Diagrams  and  Coloured  Illustrations.  Is. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

For  Middle  Forms. 

By  FREDERICK  MORT,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.G.S. 

A  four  years’  course  for  [Secondary  Schools.  With  Maps  and  Diagrams.  2s. 

( Just  issued. ) 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  L.  W,  LYDE,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Economic  Geography  in  University  College,  London. 
Contexts. — Personality  of  Teacher  —  Specialist  Teaching  —  Human  Note  — 
Unity  of  the  Science  —  Scheme  of  Work  —  The  Outlook  Faculty  —  Outdoor 
Work— Mental  Pictures — Modelling— Mapping— Seasonal  Work,  &c.,  &c. 
Pricels.net.  (Just  published.) 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  AINSWORTH  DAVIS, 

Principal  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 

With  Appendix  for  Agricultural  Students.  Cloth,  2s. 

GRADUATED  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 

By  H.  BENDALL,  M.A., 

Assistant  Secretary,  I. A. H.M.  ls.net.  (Just  issued.) 

METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS. 

With  Passages  from  English  Literature  for  Practice. 

„  By  FRANCIS  E.  BEVAN, 

Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge.  Joint  Head  Mistress  of  the  South  Liverpool  School 
for  Girls.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

BLACKIE’S  ENGLISH  TEXTS. 

6d.  each.  Blue  limp  cloth  covers.  Nearly  80  Volumes.  To  lie  used  in  correla¬ 
tion  with  the  study  of  English  Literature  and  History. 


Among  the  leading  Authors  are: — 


Malory. 

Cibbon. 

Drake. 

Thucydides. 

Dickens. 

Froissart. 

Macaulay. 

Raleigh. 

Plutarch. 

Charles  Lamb. 

Bacon. 

Carlyle. 

Anson. 

Livy. 

Kingsley. 

Burke. 

Prescott. 

Hawkins. 

Marcellinus. 

Swift. 

Ruskin. 

Josephus. 

Cook. 

Lucian. 

Borrow. 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd., 

50  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

GLASGOW,  DUBLIN,  BOMBAY. 


TWO  IMPORT  ANT  BOOKS. 

BRITISH  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  CIRLS. 

By  A.  ALEXANDER,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Mrs.  ALEXANDER, 

Southport. 

This  encyclopaedic  and  authoritative  work,  which  marks  the  high-water  mark  of 
books  on  the  subject,  is  the  outcome  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  a  lifetime  spent 
in  the  physical  training  of  girls.  The  book  runs  to  well  over  300  pages :  it  contains 
hundreds  of  illustrations  taken  from  life,  explanatory  diagrams,  and  appropriate 
music.  Every  one  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  girls  should  possess  a  copy  of  this 
important  work. 

Price  10s.  6d.  net,  post  free  10s.  lid. 

Full  Descriptive  Famphlet  post  free  on  application. 


McDOUGALL’S 

ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY. 

A  Book  of  Origins  for  the  English  Classroom. 

By  J.  LOGIE  ROBERTSON,  M.A. 

Cloth  boards,  price  Is.  6d. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  place  in  the  possession  of  young  scholars  the 
elements  of  such  a  knowledge  of  the  origin,  history,  and  meaning  of  English  words 
as  will  foster  within  them  a  love  and  a  habit  of  precise  speecn  and  writing,  and 
enable  them  not  only  to  use  their  language  with  intelligence  and  freedom,  but  also 
to  appreciate  the  finer  graces  and  niceties  of  literature  and  of  cultivated  speech. 
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8  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 


THE  PERFECTED 
SELF=FILLING 
FOUNTAIN  PEN.  J? 


Every  one  is  interested  in  the  New  Invention 
applied  to  the  “TORPEDO”  Self- Filling  Pen. 

It  has  the  following  advantages :  — Fills 
itself  in  a  moment ;  Cleans  itself  in¬ 
stantly  ;  No  rubber  to  perish  or  other 
parts  to  get  out  of  order ;  Does  not  leak 
or  blot, 'and  always  ready  to  write ; 

Twin  feed  and  all  latest  im¬ 
provements. 


The  Makers  claim  the 
“TORPEDO”  Self-Fill¬ 
ing  Pen  the  best 
Pen  made. 


A  Three 
Years' 
Guarantee 
with  every 
Pen 

for  Reliability. 

and,  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  money  will  be 
returned  or  Pen  exchanged 
till  suited.  Points  can  be 
had  Fine,  Medium,  Broad,  or 
J  soft  or  hard. 


Being 
convinced 
every.one 
should 
use  it. 


A  REMARKABLE  OFFER 
IS  MADE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  10,  6  “  Torpedo  ”  Self-Filling 
Pen,  with  14-ct.  Cold  Nib,  for  3  6. 
The  15/-  “Torpedo”  Self-Filling  Pen, 
fitted  with  Massive  Diamond  Pointed 
14-ct.  Cold  Nib,  5,  6. 

Handsome  Cold  Mounted  Pen  for  7  6. 

Readers  of  The  Educa  t  ional  Times  can  have  full  confidence 
in  the  “  Torpedo  ”  Pen.  No  other  Pen  so  simple,  r.  .  - 
able,  or  such  pleasure  to  use.  Order  at  once. 

Makers— 
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TO  ALL  TEACHERS 

Messrs.  METHUEN  are  issuing  many  new  Educational  Books 
specially  written  to  meet  the  latest  recommendations  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  They  are  written  by  Experts,  and  very  carefully 
edited.  No  progressive  Teacher  should  neglect  taking  advantage 
of  these  new  publications,  of  which  a  selection  is  given  below, 
and  a  complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
The  Publishers  will  be  pleased  to  entertain  applications  for 
Specimen  Copies  from  Teachers  naming  their  School. 


STORIES  FROM  MODERN  HISTORY. 

By  E.  M.  Wllmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

[Neiv  Historical  Series. 

This  book  is  an  introduction  to  the  story  of  modern  history  for  pupils  up  to  the 
age  of  twelve,  written  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  late  Circular 
-of  the  Board  o'  Educ  u  ion. 

BY  ROAD  AND  RIVER. 

A  Descriptive  Geography  of  the  British  Isles.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot- 
Buxton.  With  12  Illustrations  and  12  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 
This  geography  makes  children  familiar  with  the  scenery  and  most-  striking 
'features,  political,  historical,  and  literary,  of  their  land,  by  the  natural  and  interesting 
process  of  making  imaginary  journeys  throughout  the  different  districts. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  E.  E.  Firth,  History  Mistress  at  the  High  Schools,  Croydon. 
With  4  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

There  are  many  special  points  in  this  excellent  Introduction  to  English  Litera¬ 
ture.  By  comparison,  the  importance  and  style  of  the  various  writers  are  shown  ; 
many  illustrations  of  their  works  are  given  ;  all  difficulties  are  explained  by  notes  at 
the  foot  of  tne  page ;  short  summaries  of  the  chief  historical  events  of  the  period  are 
given,  w  ith  brief  explanations  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  tendencies  of  the 
times. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY 
OF  ROME. 

By  H.  N.  Asman,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Owen’s  School,  Islington.  With 
Maps  and  many  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

This  book  gives  pupils  learning  Latin  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  great 
people  whose  language  they  are  studying,  and  occupies  a  place  between  the  primer 
and  the  larger  works  on  the  subject/  It  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  Rome 
■to  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

A  WOODWORK  CLASS-BOOK. 

Beginners’  Course.  By  H.  Hey,  Inspector  of  Day  Manual  and  of 
Technological  Classes,  and  G.  H,  Rose,  City  and  Guilds  Woodwork 
Teacher.  With  full  Diagrams  and  Photographs.  4to,  2s.  [Ready. 

The  scheme  adopted  is  that  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Education,  i.e. ,  to 
•divide  each  lesson  into  three  sections— (a)  Drawing,  (b j  Observation,  (c)  Bench 
"Work.  The  aim  has  been  to  promote  increased  accuracy  and  skill  m  manual  work 
and  to  develop  in  the  pupil  the  faculty  of  self  help 
“  At  once  an  excellent  manual  and  an  artistic  triumph.” — Educational  News. 

“  Nothing  like  it  on  the  market.” — 11. M.  Public  school. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATION. 

WEIGHING  AND  MEASURING. 

A  Short  Course  of  Practical  Exercises  in  Elementary  Mathematics 
andPhysics.  By  W.  J.  Dobbs,  M. A.,  Oundle  School.  Crown8vo,2s. 
This  volume  meets  the  recent  unanimous  recommendations  that  “a  course  covering 
the  common  ground  between  elementary  mathematics  and  physics  should  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  school  training  in  elementary  mathematics,  and  is  indispensable 
to  give  reality  to  the  subject.”  The  scope  of  the  book  is  well  within  reach  of  the 
senior  school  children,  as  the  knowledge  assumed  extends  only  to  elementary  Arith¬ 
metic,  Algebra,  and  Plane  Geometry.  The  book  contains  as  much  Mensuration  as 
is  ordinarily  done  at  schools. 

The  course  of  practical  work  prescribed  by  the  Army  Council  for  the  “  Leaving 
Certificate  ”  and  "  Army  Qualifying  ”  Examinations  is  fully  covered.  The  apparatus 
required  is  always  of  the  simplest  possible  description. 

A  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  BOOK. 

A  JUNIOR  GEOMETRY. 

By  Noel  S.  Lydox.  With  276  Diagrams.  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  [ Juntos •  School  Books. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  the  outcome  of  the  author’s  twenty  years’  practical 
experience  as  teacher  of  the  subject  at  Owen’s  School,  Islington. 

The  use  of  this  book  has  secured  the  most  stri  ing  successes  at  the  Oxford  and 
■Cambridge  Local  Examinations  in  Mathematics.  Pleas -  write  for  full  information. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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SituationsVacant  and  Wanted— 30  words  or  under,  2s.;  each  additional  10  words, 
6d.  (For  Is.  extra.  Replies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Publishing  Office,  and  will 
be  forwarded  post  free.) 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  ordinary  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  was  held  at  the  College  on  Saturday,  Janu¬ 
ary  22. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  advertisement  convening  the 
meeting,  Prof.  Adams  was  appointed  Chairman. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  laid  before  the  meeting  and 
was  taken  as  read,  a  cojiy  having  previously  been  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  College.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

Report  op  the  Council. 

The  Council  beg  to  lay  before  the  members  of  the  College  the  follow¬ 
ing  Report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  half-year : 

1.  The  Thirty- seventh  Series  of  Lectures  for  Teachers  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Education,  which  commenced  on  the  4th  of  February 
and  ended  on  the  16th  of  December,  comprised  a  Course  of  Twelve 
Lectures  on  “The  Psychological  Bases  of  Teaching  and  Education,” 
and  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  '•Practical  Problems  of  the  Class¬ 
room.”  The  two  Courses  were  given  by  Prof.  John  Adams,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  E.C.P. 

2.  At  the  Summer  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas, 
which  was  held  in  the  first  week  in  September,  the  number  of  candidates 
who  presented  themselves  was  323.  For  the  Christmas  Examination  the 
number  of  entries  is  508.  During  the  past  half-year  the  Diploma  of 
Licentiate  has  been  conferred  on  26  candidates  and  that  of  Associate 
on  91,  who  had  satisfied  the  presciibed  conditions. 

3.  For  the  Christmas  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Examinations, 
which  were  held  in  the  second  week  in  December,  the  number  of  entries 
was  about  6,000.  The  Professional  Preliminary  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates,  recognized  by  a  number  of  professional  bodies,  was  held  in  the 
second  week  in  September,  and  was  attended  by  213  candidates. 

4.  The  Council  have  conducted  during  the  past  half-year  the  Examin¬ 
ation  of  two  Schools  by  Visiting  Examiners. 

5.  Meetings  of  members  were  held  in  October  and  November.  At  the 
October  Meeting  a  Discussion  on  “  The  Relations  between  Heads  of 
Schools  and  Parents”  was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  Campbell  Brown,  M.A., 
E.C.P. ,  and  at  the  November  Meeting  a  Lecture  on  “  The  History  of 
Education  as  a  Professional  Study”  was  delivered  by  Prof.  J.  W. 
Adamson.  B.A.  Reports  of  the  Meetings  have  been  published,  as  usual, 
in  The  Educational  Times. 

6.  During  the  past  twelve  months  about  1,300  volumes  have  been 
issued  to  members.  A  second  Supplement  to  the  CataLgue,  comprising 
the  additions  made  to  the  Library  during  the  past  four  yearn,  is  now  in 
the  press,  and  will  be  issued  to  the  members  in  the  early  part  of  next 
year. 

7.  During  the  past  half-year  seven  new  members  have  been  elected, 
and  four  holders  of  the  College  Diplomas  have  been  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  membership  under  Section  II,  Cl.  5,  of  the  By-laws.  Notice 
has  been  received  of  the  withdrawal  of  four.  The  Council  regret  to  have 
to  report  the  death  of  the  following-  members: — Mr.  R.  Reed,  A.C.P., 
Mr.  J.  Brand,  Mr.  E.  Dm  ham,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Wild.  The  names  of 
seven  members  have  been  removed  on  account  of  non-payment  of  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

8.  Notwithstanding  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  examinees,  the 
financial  result  of  the  operations  of  the  College  during  the  year  is  satis¬ 
factory,  the  balance  carried  forward  being  a  little  larger  than  the  balance 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

9.  On  the  13th  of  November,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Council,  a  Conference  of  Representatives  of  a  number  of  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  Teachers,  including  the  College  of  Preceptors,  was  held  at  the 
Clothworkers’  Hall  under  the  presidency  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
The  Conference  adopted,  with  practical  unanimity,  a  series  of  resolutions 
having  for  their  object  the  constitution  of  a  Registration  Council  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Teachers’  Register.  These  resolutions  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Board 
will,  without  delay,  take  steps  for  the  formation  of  a  Registration 
Council. 

10.  The  Council  have  given  long  and  earnest  consideration  to  the 
question  which  was  referred  to  them  by  the  General  Meeting  in  January, 
1909 — viz.,  “  whether,  by  any  methods,  the  work  and  usefulness  of  the 
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College  may  be  increased”:  but  the  Council  are  not  at  the  present 
moment  prepared  to  recommend  any  new  method  of  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  usefulness  of  the  College. 

With  reference  to  Paragraph  8,  the  Treasurer  observed  that  the 
accounts  showed  that  the  receipts  from  the  Certificate  and 
Lower  Forms  Examinations  were  less  than  last  year,  and  that 
there  was  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  expenses  incurred 
on  this  account.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  entries  for  the  examinations  which  were  conducted  by 
the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Newfoundland  Council  of  Higher 
Education,  and  consequently  both  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
in  connexion  with  these  examinations  showed  an  increase.  Thus, 
a  shrinkage  in  one  field  of  work  was,  to  some  extent,  com¬ 
pensated  by7  extension  in  another.  It  might  be  assumed  that 
the  Council  would  neglect  no  opportunity  of  undertaking  new 
work  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  education. 
He  wras  glad,  as  Treasurer,  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  present 
financial  position  of  the  College  was  satisfactory.  During  the 
past  five  years  a  sum  of  £900  had  been  added  to  the  Reserve 
Fund,  and,  although  it  was  true  that  in  the  last  three  years  the 
sum  allocated  to  this  fund  had  been  small,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  financial  affairs,  like  other  matters,  including  exami¬ 
nation  entries,  were  subject  to  fluctuations. 

With  reference  to  Paragraph  10,  Dr.  Maples  moved  the 
following  resolution : — 

That  Clause  10  be  referred  back  to  the  Council  for  further  con¬ 
sideration,  and  that  the  Council  be  requested  at  the  same  time  to 
consider  the  desii  ability  of  an  effort  being  made  to  obtain  an 
amended  Charter  with  a  view  to  the  work  and  usefulness  of  the 
College  being  developed  and  extended. 

He  recognized  that  the  College  had  done  valuable  w'ork  in  the 
past ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that,  unless  its  energies  were  de¬ 
voted  to  new  activities,  its  work  and  influence  would  rapidly 
decline.  He  thought  that  the  Treasurer  had  underrated  the 
significance  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  entries  for  the 
examinations.  In  the  case  of  the  Certificate  Examinations  this 
decrease  had  been  going  on  for  some  years,  owing  partly  to 
the  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education  which  prohibited  the 
entry  of  pupils  under  a  certain  age,  and  he  saw  no  present 
prospect  of  a  turn  of  the  tide.  Another  point  was  the  question 
of  the  membership.  It  w'as,  perhaps,  not  known  to  many  of 
those  present  that  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the 
members  of  the  College  were  non-paying  members,  elected 
under  the  by-law  which  admitted  holders  of  the  College  dip¬ 
lomas  to  the  privileges  of  membership  without  payment.  He 
did  not  object,  and  was  glad  to  see  them  as  members  ; 
but  the  interest  they  took  in  the  College  was,  in  most  cases, 
limited  to  borrowing  books  from  the  library  and  receiving 
monthly  “The  Educational  Times.”  Dr.  Maples  went  on  to 
criticize  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  College  by  the  Council 
during  the  past  four  years.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
reports  of  the  Council  for  those  years  showed  a  very  meagre 
output  of  work,  and  that  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Council  wTere  unsatisfactory.  In  support  of  his  con¬ 
tention,  he  stated  that  the  committee  appointed,  in  February  last, 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  Deanship  had  not  presented  its 
report  until  that  day,  and  that  they  had  not  met  till  after 
the  summer  holidays.  He  also  stated  that,  although  the  report 
of  “  I  he  Educational  Times  ”  Committee  was  referred  back  several 
months  ago,  no  further  meeting  of  the  Committee  had  yet  been 
summoned.  So  far  as  he  knew,  no  tenders  had  been  obtained 
tor  printing.  The  Council  had  omitted  to  tell  them,  in 
the  Report,  that  during  the  past  year  it  had  had  under 
its  consideration  the  case  of  a  private  school  which  had  been 
refused  recognition  by  the  Board  of  Education.  A  committee 
of  the  Council  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  convinced  the  Council  that  the  school 
was  deserving  of  recognition.  What  had  the  Council  done  ?  It 
had  made  a  protest,  which  had  been  put  on  the  file  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  that  was  all.  He  onl\  gave  that  as  an  instance 
*ie  Ta^ue  the  work  the  Council  had  done  during  the  past  year. 
I  lie  College  was  the  only  body  connected  with  secondary  education 
that  had  any  funds  at  all,  and  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  centre 
tor  the  secondary  teachers  for  whom  it  was  primarily  intended, 
out,  before  such  a  change  could  be  brought  about,  the  Charter 
would  have  to  be  altered.  It  was  thought  1)3'  some  that  no 
Government  would  grant  an  amended  Charter,  and  an  opinion 
to  that  effect  had  been  expressed  by  an  eminent  counsel ; 
hut  he  (Dr.  Maples)  believed  that  such  a  thing  was  possible,  and 
that  m  any  case  it  was  w'orth  while  to  endeavour  to  make  this 


College  the  real  rallying  place  for  secondary  teachers.  There 
were  enormous  difficulties  in  the  w'ajx  Suggestions  that  had 
been  considered  by  the  Council  during  the  past  yTear  had  been 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  they  involved  risk  of  the  loss  of 
the  Charter.  Undoubtedly'  there  was  a  risk,  but  in  his 
opinion  there  was  a  far  greater  risk  of  the  eventual  extinction  of 
the  College  as  an  educational  institution  unless  the  members 
united  to  make  some  serious  effort  to  put  it  upon  a  new  founda¬ 
tion  and  to  give  it,  what  he  believed  there  was  before  it,  a  real 
chance  of  a  new  era  of  useful  educational  work. 

Mr.  Kelland  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Barrow  Rule  moved  the  following  amendment  to  the 
resolution  : — 

That  the  Council  be  asked  to  continue  their  consideration  of  the 
question  referred  to  them  by  the  General  Meeting  in  January, 
1909  :  viz  ,  “  Whether,  by  any  methods,  the  work  and  influence  of 
the  College  may  be  increased.” 

He  remarked  that  the  major  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  had  been  occupied  with  complaints 
against  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  College  by  the 
Council,  and  he  expressed  surprise  that  Dr.  Maples,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Council,  should  have  departed  from 
the  accepted  method  of  pi'oeedure,  and,  instead  of  laying  his 
grievances  before  the  Council,  should  have  reserved  them  for 
the  General  Meeting.  It  was  not  fair  to  suggest  that  the  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  represented  the  whole  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Council,  and  he  urged  that  it  was  neither 
necessary  nor  courteous  to  bring  forward  a  resolution  in  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  mover.  The  Council  were  always  willing 
to  give  respectful  attention  to  any  suggestion  for  the  extension 
of  the  influence  and  work  of  the  College,  and  paragraph  10  of 
their  report  did  not  state  that  they  would  not  continue  to 
consider  the  question  that  had  been  referred  to  them,  but 
simply  that  at  the  present  moment  they  were  not  prepared 
to  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the 
College  new  methods  of  enlarging  its  sphere  of  work.  He 
hoped  that  members  of  the  College  would  endeavour  to  assist  the 
Council  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  College  by  forwarding 
any  suggestions  for  improvement  that  might  occur  to  them.  He 
thought  that  Dr.  Maples  was  unduly  pessimistic  in  his  view  of 
the  prospects  of  the  College,  and  that  he  had  formed  a  mistaken 
opinion  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  Charter.  A  perusal  of  the 
Charter  showed  that  not  only  was  the  College  empowered  to 
perform  certain  specific  duties — e.g.,  the  training,  examination,, 
and  certification  of  teachers — but  that  it  was  also  authorized  to 
do  anything  “  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  or 
the  interests  of  the  scholastic  profession,  particularly  within 
England  and  Wales.”  Surely  such  provisions  were  wide  enough 
to  cover  any  activities  which  an  association  of  teachers  might 
legitimately  attempt.  He  considered  it  would  be  an  act  of 
extreme  folly  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  Charter  in  the  way 
proposed  by  Dr.  Maples  and  thus  endanger  the  very  existence 
of  the  College. 

Mr.  Soutuee,  in  seconding  the  amendment,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Charter  was  so  valuable  to  the  College  that  no¬ 
consideration  ought  to  induce  the  members  to  part  with  it.  He 
noticed  with  regret  that,  according  to  an  article  in  “  The  Edu¬ 
cational  Times,’  only  ten  private  schools  were  included  in  the 
first  List  of  Efficient  Secondary  Schools  published  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  he  suggested  that  this  w7as  perhaps  a  matter 
in  which  the  College  might  help  private  schools. 

Mr.  Waldegrave  opposed  the  amendment  as  being  too  in¬ 
definite  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  practical  manner.  According  to- 
Dr.  Maples,  the  course  the  College  was  pursuing  must  end  in 
destruction,  and  in  the  circumstances  he  considered  the  resolu¬ 
tion  a  reasonable  one.  It  was  not  proposed  to  upset  the  Charter, 
but  simply  to  ask  the  Council  to  consider  the  advisability7  of  an- 
effort  being  made  to  obtain  an  amended  Charter  It  was  true 
that  good  work  bad  been  done  in  the  past,  but  members  had  to 
deal  with  the  position  as  it  stood,  and  to  secure  that  good  work 
should  be  done  in  the  future.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Maples  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  make  the  College,  if  possible,  a  rallying, 
place  for  secondary  teachers. 

Mr.  Wilson  considered  that  it  would  be  a  sterile  proceeding  to- 
invite  the  Council  to  continue  the  consideration  of  a  question  w  hich 
had  engaged  their  attention  for  a  whole  year.  The  Council  had 
found  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  Charter,  they  had  no  new 
methods  to  bring  forward  for  the  advantage  of  the  College.  Dr- 
Maples  seemed  to  have  no  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  moving  for 
a  new  Charter,  and  no  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  in  the- 
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past  with  regard  to  this  matter  ;  nor  did  he  explain  the  difficulties 
that  had  been  encountered  by  the  College  and  other  Societies 
in  attempts  to  obtain  supplementary  or  amended  Charters.  In 
the  case  of  the  College,  the  Council  had  undoubtedly  fulfilled  all 
the  conditions  that  were  set  down  affirmatively  in  their  Charter, 
and  there  had  been,  in  fact,  a  remarkable  development  and 
extension  of  the  work  originally  projected  by  the  founders  of 
the  College.  Accordingly,  it  could  not  be  contended  that  there 
had  been  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Council  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  the  Charter  which  they  already  possessed, 
and  he  failed  to  see  what  reason  could  be  advanced  in  support 
of  an  application  for  a  new  Charter.  It  was  quite  hopeless 
even  for  a  majority  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  for  a  new 
Charter  when  all  the  objects  of  the  old  Charter  were  being 
carried  out,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  even  a  small  minority 
should  not  be  left  with  the  whole  of  the  funds  to  carry  on  the 
life  of  the  body.  Mr.  Wilson  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  argument 
by  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Chemical  Society,  w'hich,  a  few 
years  ago,  desired  to  apply  for  a  supplemental  Charter,  and  which 
was  advised  that  any  such  application,  if  opposed  by  even  a  small 
minority,  would  not  succeed.  If  application  were  made  for  a 
new  Charter,  it  would  be  necessary  to  state,  in  clear  terms,  the 
objects  aimed  at ;  but  Dr.  Maples,  although  he  might  have  some 
floating  ideas  about  a  supplemental  Charter,  had  never  condensed 
them  into  a  concrete  and  detailed  scheme. 

The  Dean  observed  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilson  with 
reference  to  the  precedent  of  the  Chemical  Society  were  very 
interesting,  as  showing  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  revised  Charter.  Not  very  long  ago  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  Council  entertained  the  idea  of  making 
the  College  a  centre  for  all  secondary  teachers,  and  he  drew  up 
an  elaborate  scheme  by  which  a  number  of  bodies  were  to  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  College  to  make  a  great  central  Association.  A 
case  was  submitted  to  counsel,  who,  in  the  most  emphatic  wray, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  College  had  no  chance  of  obtaining 
a  revised  Charter  of  that  kind.  That  project  had  a  definite 
object,  but  they  wrnre  not  informed  as  to  the  object  of  Dr. 
Maples’  proposal.  Dr.  Maples  had  been  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  extending  the  work 
of  the  College  ;  but  he  did  not  offer  any  fruitful  suggestions. 
He  thought,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  not  to  pass  this  reso¬ 
lution,  because  the  surrender  of  a  Charter  was  a  very  serious 
matter,  especially  as  the  Board  of  Education  appeared  to  consider 
that  voluntary  associations  of  schoolmasters,  such  as  the  Head 
Masters’  Association  and  the  various  Assistant  Teachers’  associa¬ 
tions,  were  not  for  the  public  benefit.  Apparently,  the  Board 
wanted  to  have  as  much  power  in  their  hands  as  possible ; 
therefore  they  wrere  naturally  opposed  to  the  existence  of  bodies 
which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  their  policy. 

Mr.  Addis  pointed  out  that,  in  speaking  of  the  College  as  a 
rallying  point  for  secondary  teachers,  there  was  some  danger  of 
misunderstanding.  There  were  many  other  associations  of 
secondary  teachers,  and,  as  these  all  had  definite  objects  and 
aims,  he  failed  to  see  how  the  College  of  Preceptors  was  ever 
going  to  become  a  rallying  point  for  all  secondary  teachers. 
Bather  he  would  urge  that,  if  any  definite  line  was  to  be 
adopted,  the  College  should  throw  its  whole  weight  into  the 
support  of  private  schools.  Although  he  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  private  schools,  he  looked  with  sympathy  upon  their 
position,  which  was  being  undermined  in  all  directions.  He 
did  not  see  why  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist,  as  many 
private  schools  were  doing  excellent  work. 

Mr.  Charles  said  that  he  intended  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  for  the  reasons  given  by  the  Dean.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Addis  that  thej'  should  interest  themselves  more  in  the 
position  of  the  private  schools.  When  the  College  of  Preceptors 
should  cease  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  private  school,  he  did 
not  quite  see  what  ground  it  would  have  for  further  existence. 
The  main  difficulty  the  College  had  to  contend  with  was  the 
paucity  of  candidates  for  membership.  Instead  of  joining  the 
College,  secondary  teachers  preferred  to  join  sectional  asso¬ 
ciations. 

Mr.  Milne  considered  that,  as  the  College  was  started  by 
private-school  masters,  it  should  concern  itself  with  private 
enterprise.  In  the  past,  the  College  had  done  invaluable  work 
for  private  schools,  and  while  it  did  that  it  was  well  supported. 
The  case  Dr.  Maples'  had  mentioned  had  been  before  the  Council 
for  the  last  five  months.  It  was  that  of  a  ladies’  school,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  had  been  partially  and  most  unfairly  treated  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  If  the  work  and  influence  of  the  College 


were  to  be  extended,  the  Council  must  not  be  content  with  merely 
addressing  the  Board  of  Education,  but  take  vigorous  steps  to 
protect  the  rights  of  private  schools.  When  private-school 
masters  and  mistresses  understood  that  the  College  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  uphold  their  interests  and  their  rights,  there  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  membership. 

The  Treasurer  said  Dr.  Maples  had  brought  a  charge  of 
negligence  against  the  Council,  a  body  of  which  he  was 
himself  a  member,  and,  while  the  ostensible  object  of  his 
speech  was  the  reform  of  the  College,  it  contained  far  too 
much  of  virulent  attack  and  far  too  little  of  useful  suggestion  ; 
it  was  destructive  and  not  constructive.  They  were  invited  to 
destroy  the  Charter,  for  until  it  was  surrendered  a  new  Charter 
could  not  be  obtained.  Yery  shortly  after  the  instruction  given 
at  last  year’s  meeting  a  committee  was  formed.  Dr.  Maples  was 
a  member  of  this  committee,  and  offered  a  number  of  sugges¬ 
tions,  all  of  which  were  discussed  very  thoroughly,  but 
none  was  found  capable  of  being  carried  out  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  College.  One  of  them  was  that  the  College 
should  supply  funds  to  enable  the  Federal  Council  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  scheme  of  registration  without  State  sanction :  an 
undertaking  of  a  very  costly  nature,  and  of  a  kind  that  the 
College  should  not  contemplate.  The  committee  had  also  con¬ 
sidered  other  suggestions,  of  which  he  would  mention  two.  The 
first  was  a  proposal  bo  develop  the  existing  system  of  evening 
lectures  for  teachers  into  something  like  a  complete  course  of 
evening  training.  With  regard  to  this  suggestion,  it  was  felt 
that  there  was  little  prospect  of  success  in  view  of  the  existing 
provision  for  training  made  by  local  education  authorities.  The 
other  suggestion  to  which  he  had  referred  was  that  the  scope 
of  the  College  Benevolent  Fund  should  be  extended  so  as  to  cover 
cases  of  temporary  disablement  through  illness  or  accident. 
In  discussing  this  question,  the  committee  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time.  He  himself  corresponded  with  Sir  Edward 
Brabrook  concerning  the  matter,  and  the  committee  secured  the 
services  of  another  actuarial  expert  in  drafting  a  scheme.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  funds  of  the  College  would  not 
permit  benefits  to  such  an  amount  as  might  prove  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  teachers  to  become  members  of  the  College,  and  so 
the  Council  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  abandon  the  project. 
The  committee  had  received  little  assistance  from  Dr.  Maples 
in  their  deliberations  on  this  scheme.  He  had  gone  into  these 
details  because  he  wished  to  show  that  the  committee  had  not 
been  idle,  but  had  worked  with  an  earnest  desire  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  College.  The 
Council  were  agreed  that  the  College  might  become  a  suitable 
meeting  place  for  the  various  educational  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  agreement  in  educational  matters.  The 
position  of  the  secondary  teacher  had  undergone  considerable 
modification  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  owing  to  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  relations  of  the  State  to 
education,  and  the  College  might  render  good  service  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  secure  unity  and  cohesion  among  the  members  of 
the  profession.  It  was  only  by  a  union  of  forces  that  teachers 
could  hope  to  exercise  due  influence  in  the  direction  of  educa¬ 
tional  affairs. 

Mr.  Thornton  pointed  out,  with  reference  to  the  suggestion, 
that  the  College  should  be  a  rallying  place,  that  any  association 
connected  with  secondary  education  always  found  a  welcome- 
here.  The  institution  of  the  examinations  of  pupils  in  schools 
was  not  originally  contemplated  by  its  founders,  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  might  be  pursued  without  alteration  of  the  Charter. 

Dr.  Malles  said  that  he  had  done  his  best  at  the  College  and 
on  the  Council  to  put  forward  suggestions  which  might  enlarge 
the  influence  of  the  College.  Those  suggestions  had  been  found  to 
be  impracticable  because,  as  he  ventured  to  suggest,  each  of  them 
carried  with  it  some  little  risk,  and  had  therefore  been  rejected. 
He  did  not  desire  that  the  Charter  should  be  destroyed  ;  all  he 
wished  was  that  whatever  committee  should  be  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  should  have  its  hands  unfettered.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  resolution  of  January  last  had  hampered  him  in  making 
suggestions  to  the  Council,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  being  to 
prevent  the  consideration  of  any  proposal  which  would  involve 
alteration  of  the  Charter,  and  that  was  why  the  words  relating 
to  an  amended  Charter  had  been  inserted  in  the  resolution  he 
had  brought  forward  to-day.  He  hoped  his  resolution  would  be 
carried  ;  but,  should  it  not  be,  he  would  still  endeavour,  as  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  College,  to  do  all  he  could  to  promote  its 
usefulness  and  to  obtain  for  it  greater  influence  than  it  at 
pi’esent  possessed. 
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On  a  division  being  taken,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
-considerable  majority. 

On  the  amendment  being  put  as  a  substantive  motion,  Mr. 
Kelland  moved  the  addition  of  the  words  “  and  to  report  to  the 
next  half-yearly  General  Meeting.”  Mr.  Barrow  Rule  accepted 
this  as  a  rider,  and  the  resolution  was  then  carried  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  amended  form  : — 

That  the  Council  be  asked  to  continue  their  consideration  of  the 
question  referred  to  them  by  the  General  Meeting  in  January,  1909  : 
viz.,  “  Whether,  by  any  methods,  the  work  and  influence  of  the 
College  may  be  increased,”  and  to  report  to  the  next  half-yearly 
General  Meeting. 

The  Report  of  the  Council,  with  the  accompanying  abstract  of 
^accounts,  was  then  adopted. 

The  Dean  then  presented  his  Report,  which  had  been  printed 
and  circulated  among  the  members  attending  the  meeting.  It 
was  as  follows  : — 

The  Dean’s  Report. 

In  addition  to  the  general  statement  of  the  examination  work  of  the 
College  during  the  past  half-year,  which  has  been  embodied  in  the 
Report  of  the  Council,  I  have  now  to  submit  to  you,  in  detail,  the 
statistics  and  results  of  the  various  examinations. 

The  Christmas  Examination  of  candidates  for  Certificates  took  place 
•on  the  7th  to  the  11th  of  December  at  162  Local  Centres  and  Schools. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Examination  was  held  at  the  following 
places: — Aldershot,  Aylesbury,  Bamford,  Barry  (Glam  ),  Bath,  Belper, 
Bentham,  Bewdley,  Biggleswade,  Birmingham,  Blackpool,  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  Bracknell,  Brauuton,  Brentwood,  Bridlington,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  Carlisle,  Carnforth,  Cheadle  Hulme,  Cheltenham,  Clapham, 
•Clevedon,  C  ileforrl,  Congleton,  Crewe,  Croydon,  Devizes,  Doncaster, 
Durham,  Ealing,  Eastbourne,  Edinburgh,  Exeter,  Folkestone,  Frome, 
Gosberton,  Gravesend,  Harlow,  Harrogate,  Hastings,  Hereford,  Herne 
Bay,  Holsworthy,  Hutton  (Preston),  Inverurie,  Jersey,  Kilfinane, 
King’s  Lyun,  Leeds.  Liverpool,  London,  Lytham,  Maidstone,  Man¬ 
chester,  Margate,  Market  Drayton,  Middlesbrough,  Muswell  Hill, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight),  Newport  (Mon.),  New¬ 
quay,  Newton  Abbot,  Northampton,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Ongar, 
Pencader,  Penketh,  Penzance,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Reading,  Rich- 
mond-ou-Thames,  Ripley  (Surrey),  Saham,  St.  Annes-on-Sea,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea,  Sale,  Scarborough,  Seaford,  Selby,  Sevenoaks, 
Sheffield,  Shirley.  Shoreham,  Southampton,  Southend,  South  Molton, 
Southport  Southsea,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Sunderland,  Swindon,  Taunton, 
Torquay,  Totland  Bay,  Towcester,  Walton  (Liverpool),  West  Norwood, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Weymouth,  Wisbech,  Woodford,  Worcester,  Worth¬ 
ing,  and  York.  The  Examination  was  also  held  at  Gibraltar ;  Malta  ; 
Constantinople  ;  Batticaloa,  Colombo,  and  Manepay  (Ceylon) ;  Falmouth, 
Kingston,  and  Stewart  Town  (Jamaica) ;  Governor’s  Harbour  (Bahamas) ; 
New  Amsterdam  (British  Guiana);  St.  George’s  (Grenada);  St.  Lucia 
and  St.  Vincent  (B.  W.I.);  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad);  Cala,  Cedarville, 
Graaff  Reinet,  Grahamstown,  Johannesburg,  King  William’s  Town, 
Klerksdorp,  Krantz  Kloof,  Krugersdorp,  Port  Elizabeth,  Uitenhage, 
and  Umziuto  (South  Africa) ;  Accra  (Gold  Coast)  ;  Abeokuta  and  Lagos 
<S.  Nigeria)  ;  Nairobi  (B.E.  Africa)  ;  and  Lomas  de  Zamora  (Argentine 
Republic). 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  (not  including  574  examined 
at  Colonial  an  l  Foreign  Centres)  was  3,739,  of  whom  2,919  were  boys 
and  820  girls. 

Taking  the  Christmas  and  Midsummer  Examinations  together,  the 
total  number  of  candidates  examined  for  Certificates  during  the  year 
(not  including  those  who  attended  the  Supplementary  Examinations  in 
March  and  September)  was  7,818. 

The  fo  lowing  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  candidates  at  the 
recent  Examination  who  passed  in  the  class  for  which  they  were 
entered  : — 

Entered.  Passed.  Percentage. 

First  Class  (or  Senior) .  395  ...  171  ...  43 

Secoud  Class  (or  Junior) .  1,362  ...  778  ...  57 

Third  Class  .  1,543  ...  1,207  ...  78 

The  above  table  does  not  take  account  of  those  candidates  who  obtained 
'  Certificates  of  a  lower  class  than  that  for  which  they  were  entered, 
nor  of  those  (439  in  number)  who  entered  only  for  certain  subjects 
required  for  professional  preliminary  purposes. 

The  number  of  candidates  entered  for  the  Lower  Forms  Examination 
(not  inclu  ling  217  examined  at  Colonial  and  Foreign  Centres)  was 
1,380 — 813  boys  and  557  girls.  Of  these  1,104  passed,  or  80  per  cent. 

At  the  Supplementary  Examination  for  First  and  Second  Class 
Certificates,  which  was  held  on  the  7th  to  9th  of  September  in  London 
and  at  the  following  Provincial  Centres — viz.,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Ijeeds,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester — 213  candidates  presented  themselves. 
The  number  of  candidates  examined  at  these  Supplementary  Examin¬ 
ations  during  the  year  was  542. 

The  Summer  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  August  and  five  following  days  in  London  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres  Birmingham,  Bolton,  Bristol,  Kirkwall, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Plymouth;  and  at 
Dinapore,  Jubbulpore,  Lahore,  Nagercoil,  and  Ootacamund  (India)  ; 
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St.  John’s  (Newfoundland)  ;  St.  Lucia  ;  Harrismith  and  Umzinto 
(S.  Africa)  ;  Bonny  (S.  Nigeria) ;  and  New  Amsterdam  (B.  Guiana). 
It  was  attended  by  326  candidates — 230  men  and  96  women.  On  the 
results  of  this  Examination,  26  candidates  obtained  the  Diploma  of 
Licentiate  and  90  that  of  Associate. 

The  Christmas  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  December  to  4th  of  January  in  London  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres  :  —  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Jersey.  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Plymouth  ;  and  at  Gibraltar ; 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Meerut,  Ootacamund,  an  1  Sanawar  (India)  ;  St. 
Lucia  ;  Change  Islands  (Newfoundland) ;  Port  Elizabeth  (Cape  Colony)  ; 
Lagos;  and  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone).  It  was  attended  by  479  candidates 
— 325  men  and  154  women. 

Practical  Examinations  to  test  Ability  to  Teach  were  held  in  February, 
May,  and  October.  At  these  Examinations  13  candidates  presented 
themselves,  and  12  obtained  Certificates. 

The  number  of  schools  examined  and  inspected  during  the  year  under 
the  Visiting  Examination  and  Inspection  Schemes  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
was  8. 

The  Council  have  conducted,  on  behalf  of  the  Newfoundland  Council 
of  Higher  Education,  the  Associateship,  Intermediate,  Preliminary,  and 
Primary  Examinations  qf  the  Newfoundland  Council.  The  examinations 
were  held  at  112  Ceutres  in  Newfoundland  on  the  21st  to  28th  of  June, 
and  the  numbers  of  candidates  who  were  exam  ned  in  the  several  grades 
were  as  follows  Associateship,  61  ;  Intermediate,  468  ;  Preliminary, 
975  ;  Primary,  1,207. 

The  Council  have  conducted,  on  behalf  of  the  Grenada  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  an  examination  of  teachers  for  Second  Class  and  Third  Class 
Certificates  in  School  Management. 

Mr.  Waldegrave  wished  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  Second 
Class  Book-keeping  paper.  His  own  school  was  principally  a  com¬ 
mercial  school  and  he  paid  special  attention  to  the  subject.  His 
results  were  generally  good,  but  the  altered  character  of  the 
paper  had  had  the  effect  of  considerably  lowering  his  average 
mark.  He  maintained  that  it  was  not  fair  to  the  schools  to  make 
suoh  an  alteration  without  warning. 

Mr.  Crichton  wished  to  emphasize  the  protest  of  the  last 
speaker,  and  thought  that  a  syllabus  of  the  requirements  in 
book-keeping  should  be  published. 

Mr.  Carr-Vernon  also  supported  the  protest.  It  xvas  true 
that  the  papers  were  greatly  improved  by  the  change  in  their 
character,  but  due  notice  of  the  change  should  have  been 
given.  He  considered  also  that  the  directions  at  the  head 
of  the  paper  might  have  been  more  clearly  expressed.  As  it 
was,  the  candidates  worked  on  the  lines  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  and  so  found  the  time  too  short. 

The  Dean  remarked  that  the  percentage  of  passes  in  Book¬ 
keeping  was  71  in  the  First  Class  and  73  in  the  Second  Class, 
which  was  certainly  a  fair  average.  The  examiner  had  reported 
that  the  general  l’esult  would  have  been  more  favourable  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  candidates  entirely  dis¬ 
regarded  the  directions  at  the  head  of  the  paper.  The  Council 
had  under  their  consideration  the  drawing  up  of  a  syllabus. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  was  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  twelve  members 
of  the  Council  to  till  the  place  of  the  twelve  retiring  by  rota¬ 
tion,  and  three  auditors. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  one  of  the  candidates,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Dunstan,  was  not  eligible,  as  he  was  not  a  subscribing 
member  of  the  College. 

Dr.  Mafles  informed  the  meeting  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
adverse  vote  that  had  been  given  on  his  resolution,  he  desired  to 
withdraw  his  name  from  the  list  of  nominations  of  members  for 
the  Council. 

The  Chairman  having  appointed  Mr.  Tventyman  and  Mr. 
Walters  to  act  as  scrutators,  the  -  voting  papers  were  dis¬ 
tributed  and  the  election  was  pi’oceeded  with.  On  the  scruta¬ 
tors  presenting  their  report,  the  following  were  declared  to  be 
elected  : 

Members  of  the  Council. 

Prof.  J.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  The  London  Day  Training  College. 

G.  Armitage-Smith,  M.A  ,  D.Lit  ,  The  Birkbeck  College. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Bevau,  M  A..  Chillenden  Rectory,  Dover. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Bloinfield,  Catford  Collegiate  School,  S.E. 

Miss  E.  A.  S.  Dawes,  M.A  ,  D.Lit.,  Weybridge  Ladies’  School. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Dixon.  M  A  .  M.D  ,  B.Sc.,  King's  College,  Strand,  W.C- 

T.  Hay,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Chelmsford  Grammar  School. 

H.  R.  Ladell,  M.A.,  50  Marine  Parade,  Lowestoft. 

A  Millar  Inglis,  Maindenhead  College,  Maidenhead. 

E.  J.  Morgan,  Castle  Hill  School,  Ealing. 

Rev.  1)  L.  Scott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Prof.  Foster  Watson,  M.A.,  University  College  of  Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 
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Auditors. 

John  Bell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  34  Redbourne  Avenue,  Finchley,  N. 

H.  Chettle,  M.A.,  Stationers’  School,  Hornsey,  N. 

A.  E.  C.  Dickinson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  L.C.P.,  Grove  House,  Highgate. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


In  the  evening  forty-two  members  and  friends  of  the  College 
dined  together  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Philip  Magnus,  M.P.  The  company  included  Prof.  Adams, 
Prof.  Adamson,  Mr.  Addis,  Dr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Armitage  Smith, 
Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Barlet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Brown,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Butler,  the  Misses  Cahill,  Mr.  Charles,  Rev.  A. 
Church,  Mr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clay,  Dr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
R.  E.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Hawe,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Hodgson,  Mr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Kelland,  Dr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Maples,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Moody,  Mr.  Mardling,  Mr.  Marx,  Mr.  Oldfield,  Mr.  Per- 
cival,  Mr.  Ruf,  Mr.  Sadler,  Mr.  Southee,  Mr.  Starbuck,  and 
Dr.  E.  H.  Stevens.  Prof.  Adams  proposed  the  toast  of  “The 
College  of  Preceptors,”  which  was  responded  to  by  the  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Dr.  Armitage  Smith  proposed  “The  Visitors,”  which 
was  responded  to  by  Dr.  Clay.  A  programme  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  music  was  performed  during  the  evening  by  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Armitage  Smith,  Miss  Hodgson,  and  Mr.  Robert  Percival, 
and  was  much  appreciated  by  the  guests. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  January  22. 
Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Butler,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair;  Prof. 
Adams,  Prof.  Adamson,  Dr.  Armitage  Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr. 
Barlet,  Mr.  Baumann,  Rev.  J.  B.  Blomfield,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Butler,  Mr.  Charles,  Miss  Dawes,  Mr.  Eagles,  Mr.  Eve, 
Mr.  Hawe,  Dr.  Maples,  Mr.  Marx,  Mr.  Milne,  Dr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Pendlebury,  Mr.  Rule,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr. 
Vincent,  and  Mr.  White. 

The  diploma  of  Licentiate  wras  granted  to  Mr.  J.  Harding,  and 
that  of  Associate  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Johnston,  who  had  satisfied  the 
required  conditions. 

The  Report  of  the  Deanship  Committee  was  adopted. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCES, 


THE  ENGLISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  English  Association  was 
opened  (January  14)  at  the  University  College,  Gower  Street, 
W.C.  The  annual  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
stated  that  the  Association  numbered  at  the  present  time  1,124 
full  members  and  354  Associates.  This  marked  an  increase  in 
the  year  of  243  full  members  and  a  decrease  of  56  Associates. 
There  was  good  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  would  be  firmly  established  in  America,  where  the  study 
of  English  language  and  literature  was  actively  pursued.  Mr. 
Acland,  in  supporting  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  he 
wras  informed  the  Association  would  shortly  receive  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Board  of  Education  with  some  propositions  as 
to  the  teaching  of  English  in  secondary  schools.  Lord  Morley 
was  unanimously  elected  President  for  1910,  Mr.  Acland  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee,  whilst  the  names  of  Prof.  Boas,  Prof. 
Alois  Brandi,  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness,  and  his  Excellency  J.  J.  Jus- 
serand  wrere  added  to  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents. 

The  retiring  President,  Prof.  Saintsbury,  gave  his  annual 
address.  Taking  for  his  subject,  “  Shakespeare  and  the  Grand 
Style,”  he  controverted  the  declared  opinions  of  Matthew  Arnold 
as  to  what  was  known  as  “  the  grand  style  ”  in  the  works  of 
Shakespeare.  He  found  that  Matthew  Arnold  could  only  accord 
to  Shakespeare  a  sort  of  “  uncovenanted  ”  grand  style — an  occa¬ 
sional  magnificence  chequered,  if  not  checkmated,  by  styles  the 
reverse  of  grand.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Shakespeare  held  the  “  grand  style  ”  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
letting  it  loose  or  withholding  it  as  good  seemed  to  him,  and, 
further,  that  the  seeming  almost  always  was  good. 


In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  refectory 
under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Saintsbury.  Dr.  Gregory  Foster,. 
Provost  of  University  College,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  said  that  the  Association  might  look  back  with  pride  to 
wrhat  it  had,  in  the  three  short  years  of  its  life,  been  able  to 
accomplish.  The  Association  had  amply  justified  its  existence 
The  Head  Master  of  Eton,  who  replied  to  the  toast,  referred  to- 
the  decision  of  the  Head  Masters’  Conference  to  take  up  the 
important  question  of  English  teaching  and  try  to  adopt  a 
uniform  system  of  entrance  examination  for  public  schools, 
which  would  give  the  preparatory  schools  some  chance  to  im¬ 
prove  their  English  teaching.  Owing  to  the  chaotic  character 
of  their  arrangements,  the  preparatory  schools  were  absolutely 
debarred  from  giving  anything  but  a  cursory  glance  to  our 
noble  literature  and  language.  A  good  deal  of  the  work  of 
improvement  must  be  done  in  the  home,  where  the  parents 
could  teach  their  children  to  pronounce  their  own  language.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  schools  they  were  going  to  make  English  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  he  did  not  see  any  chance 
of  their  efforts  being  defeated. 

Next  day  (January  15)  the  Interim  Report  on  Terminology 
was  discussed  and  accepted,  several  points  of  detail  being  referred 
back  to  the  Joint  Committee  for  further  considei’ation.  We  give 
the  essential  points  on  another  page  (page  70). 


THE  CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  (January  11)  at 
King’s  College,  London,  Lord  Cromer  discoursed  on  “  Ancient 
and  Modern  Imperialism.”  A  resolution  was  carried :  “  That 
a  University  matriculation  in  Latin  should  comprise  as  obliga¬ 
tory  parts,  in  both  of  which  candidates  are  required  to  satisfy  the- 
examiners — (a)  set  books,  or  prescribed  portions  of  authors,  with 
questions,  historical  and  literary,  as  well  as  grammatical,  arising 
out  of  them,  as  large  a  choice  of  books  as  possible  being  left  to- 
the  candidates  ;  ( b )  unprepai’ed  translation.”  Prof.  Sonnenschein 
presented  the  report  of  the  Curricula  Committee  upon  a  four 
years’  Latin  course  for  secondary  schools  in  which  the  leaving 
age  is  about  sixteen.  The  Committee  considered  that  Latin 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  in  a  four- 
years’  course  in  such  schools,  and  set  out  at  length  the  details  of 
the  course  they  suggested.  He  moved  :  “  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Classical  Association,  it  is  desirable  that  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  should  be  reached  as  to  the  range  of  knowledge, 
especially  in  grammar  and  vocabulary,  to  be  expected  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  study  of  Latin,  up  to  and  including  the- 
stage  to  which  matriculation  examinations  should  correspond,, 
and  that  the  attention  of  examining  bodies  be  invited  to  the 
desirability  of  making  their  examinations  accord  with  some  such) 
scheme  of  study  as  is  indicated  in  the  present  report.”  The 
motion  was  carried.  Dr.  Rouse  the  nmoved :  “  That,  in  the  early 
stages  of  classical  study,  while  the  amount  of  grammar  should 
be  strictly  limited  to  wrhat  is  necessary  for  the  study  of  texts 
suitable  for  these  stages,  yet  within  these  limits  a  high  standard 
of  thoroughness  and  accuracy  should  be  demanded.”  He  said 
that  the  Association  should  declare  in  favour  of  a  high  standard 
on  the  literai’y  side,  and  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin.  The 
motion  was  carried. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Association  was  held 
at  Westminster  School,  Prof.  H.  H.  Turner,  F.R.S.,  President,, 
in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that,  since  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  113  new  members  had  been  elected  and  the  Association  now 
consisted  of  569  members.  The  President  referred  to  a  visit 
which  he  recently  paid  to  Egypt,  where  a  reign  of  scientific- 
efficiency  had  been  established  by  Captain  H.  G.  Lyons,  late 
R.E.,  who,  before  leaving  Egypt,  had  put  the  survey  and  its 
various  ramifications  on  a  secure  basis.  Discussing  the  position 
of  mathematics,  he  asked  whether,  granting  that  a  mere  specialist 
was  a  grave  educational  mistake,  they  did  not  get  as  serious 
mistakes  from  striving  after  what  was  called  “  general  edu¬ 
cation.”  Why  should  not  mathematicians  and  men  of  science 
devise  a  “  general  education  ”  of  their  own  far  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  that  which  at  present  usurped  the  name?  Papers 
on  various  subjects  were  I’ead,  including  one  by  Mr.  C.  Godfrey 
on  “  Different  Methods  in  Algebra  Teaching  for  Different  Classes- 
of  Students.” 
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PUBLIC- SCHOOL  SCIENCE  MASTERS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Public-school 
•Science  Masters  was  held  at  Westminster  School.  Sir  E.  Ray 
Lankester  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  Prof. 
H.  E.  Armstrong  delivered  his  presidential  address,  which  was 
entitled,  “  The  Problem  of  Science  in  our  Schools:  their  Com¬ 
plete  Reorganization  a  Necessity.”  He  was  convinced  that  the 
future  of  our  schools  must  depend  on  the  position  accorded  in  them 
to  science,  the  acknowledged  office  of  which  was  the  elucidation 
of  truth,  and  that  the  men  most  competent  to  take  charge  of  them 
would  be  the  science  masters,  whose  business  it  was  to  study  method 
and  be  practical,  and  therefore  to  solve  problems  and  lead.  Ere 
long  the  literary  man  in  charge  of  a  school  would  be  an  anachron¬ 
ism.  The  teaching  of  science  in  schools  should  consist  primarily  of 
instruction  in  the  art  of  inquiry — in  other  words,  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  method,  which  was  not  the  same  thing  as  demonstrating 
experiments.  The  system  of  lecturing  to  students  and  then 
directing  them  to  work  from  printed  instructions  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  was  as  vicious  as  it  could  be.  So  far  as  he  could  discover, 
there  was  no  organization  of  the  teaching  in  our  schools,  and 
scarcely  any  of  our  head  masters  were,  in  any  sense  of  the  term, 
masters  of  method.  A  new  race  of  head  masters  was  required, 
who  would  make  the  study  of  educational  method  their  own 
proper  study — a  race  of  broad-minded,  practical  men,  who  would 
be  in  touch  with  the  world  and  be  prepared  to  put  every  form 
of  commercialism  aside.  The  papers  read  subsequently  included 
“  A  Suggestion  for  the  Simplification  of  Symbols  used  in  Physics 
Text-books,”  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Eccles  (Gresham’s),  who  pointed  out 
*the  want  of  system  in  the  meanings  attached  to  symbols  in 
different  text-books;  “A  Plea  for  Teaching  Geology  and  Biology 
to  all  Boys  during  their  School  Course,”  by  Mr.  L.  Cummings 
(Rugby) ;  “  Laboratory  Equipment  and  Design,”  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Cross  (King’s  School,  Peterborough) ;  and  “  The  Teaching  of 
Oxidation  and  Reduction,”  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Oldham  (Dulwich).  In 
connexion  with  the  meeting  there  was  an  exhibition  of  scientific 
apparatus,  the  contributors  to  which  included  both  members  of 
•the  Association  and  manufacturers.  Some  scientific  books  were 
.  also  on  view. 


CORRELATION  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Public  -  school  Science  Masters  was  held  at 
Westminster  School  for  the  discussion  of  a  l’eport  drawn  up  by 
a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Associations  on  the  correlation  of 
mathematical  and  science  teaching.  Prof.  Forsyth,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  said  that  the  report  was  a  syllabus  which  was  to  be  worked 
and  tested  and  to  be  changed  as  experience  required.  Mr.  C. 
Godfrey  (Osborne),  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  said  that 
lie  thought  that  the  making  of  the  report  was  desirable  on 
account  of  the  overlapping  that  occurred  between  mathematics 
and  physics,  and  also  because  there  was  room  for  more  sympathy 
between  mathematical  and  science  teachers.  Prof.  H.  H  Turner 
the  President  of  the  Mathematical  Association,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  that  the  meeting  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  attempt  embodied  in  the  report  to  correlate  more  closely  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  and  science,  said  that  he  welcomed 
the  movement  represented  by  the  report  as  affording  mathema¬ 
ticians  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  interests.  Prof.  H.  E. 
Armstrong,  the  President  of  the  Association  of  Public-scliooi 
Science  Masters,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  the 
science  masters  would  welcome  the  movement,  since,  for  at  least 
twenty  years,  they  had  been  asking  for  the  absolutely  essential 
assistance  of  the  mathematical  masters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
-course  of  instruction.  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  expressed  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  report.  The  resolution  was  carried. 


THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION. 

I  he  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion  was  held  at  Cambridge  (January  6  to  8).  The  President  (the 
.lastei  of  Gom  die  and  Cains)  and  Mrs.  Roberts  held  an  “At 
Home  at  Gonville  and  Cains  College.  Dr.  Karl  Breul,  Cam- 
l)ri<lge  l  diversity  Reader  in  Germanic,  was  elected  President 
or  1c  l(J.  1x16  Association  li&s  now  somo  880  momljors 
The  Vice-Chancellor  (Dr.  Mason)  welcomed  the  Association 
,  January  <).  Dr.  Roberts,  in  his  retiring  address,  insisted  on  a 
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zealous  maintenance  of  the  highest  standard  of  education  now 
that  the  classics  were  losing  their  hold.  He  gave  a  welcome  to 
the  delegates  from  France,  Germany,  and  Scotland.  There  was 
a  general  discussion  on  the  interim  report  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  external  school  examinations  in  modern  foreign  language  (pre¬ 
liminary  and  junior  stages),  so  that  the  Sub-Committee  might 
have  the  benefit  of  suggestions  and  criticisms  offered.  Dr. 
Breul  afterwards  delivered  an  address  in  German  on  the  literary 
relations  of  England  and  Germany  during  the  last  four  cen¬ 
turies,  showing  the  mutual  indebtedness  of  the  two  countries 
since  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

On  January  8,  Dr.  Breul,  the  uew  President,  in  the  chair,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Existing  Provision  for  the 
Training  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  was  submitted.  The 
Committee  were  unanimous  on  the  desirability  of  a  period  of 
residence  abroad.  As  to  the  facilities  for  the  training  of  second¬ 
ary  teachers,  training  colleges  were  already  in  existence  for  both 
men  and  women  teachers,  but  at  present  there  was  little,  if  any, 
provision  for  the  training  of  the  former  in  training  departments 
attached  to  secondary  schools.  The  Committee  I’ecommended 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  this  type  of  training ;  that  the 
specialist  teacher  in  either  French  or  German  should  be  required 
to  possess  a  University  degree  in  honours  (or  its  equivalent)  in 
the  language  or  languages  which  he  or  she  proposes  to  teach  as 
a  specialist,  and  should  have  spent  a  period  (consecutive,  if 
possible)  of  at  least  six  months’  residence  abroad ;  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  teachers  should  be  conducted  in  training 
departments  attached  to  Universities,  in  training  colleges,  in 
training  departments  attached  to  schools,  or  by  a  combination  of 
these ;  and  that  the  student,  before  appointment  to  his  first  post, 
should  have  three  terms  of  professional  training.  The  report 
was  adopted. 

The  interim  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical 
Terminology  stated  that  the  movement  for  the  simplification  and 
unification  of  the  terminologies  and  classifications  employed  in 
the  grammars  of  different  languages  appeared  to  have  been  well 
timed.  The  outstanding  result  of  the  Committee’s  deliberations 
had  been  to  confirm  its  belief  in  the  possibility  and  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  the  reform  contemplated,  but  the  Committee  had  as  yet 
been  unable  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  inquiry. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  opened  by  Dr.  Braunholtz,  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Reader  in  Romance,  with  an  address  on 
“  Evolution  and  Literary  History,”  in  which  he  examined  how 
far,  especially  in  France,  the  theory  of  evolution  had  been 
applied  to  literary  history,  considering  especially  the  theory  of 
M.  Brunetiere. 

The  final  subject  for  discussion  was  “  Humanistic  Education 
without  Latin.”  A  paper  on  the  subject,  prepared  by  Mr.  F. 
Storr,  was  read  in  his  unavoidable  absence  by  Mr.  Atkinson.  In 
the  course  of  it  Mr.  Storr  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Curriculum 
Committee  at  the  recent  Head  Masters’  Conference,  and  said  that, 
according  to  the  reformed  scheme,  the  linguistic  time-table  for 
the  preparatory  school  would  be  per  week— English,  5  hours ; 
Latin,  7i  ;  and  French,  3  hours.  French  would  be  begun  at  latest 
at  ten  years  of  age  and  Latin  at  latest  at  twelve.  Greek  was  to 
be  superimposed  at  twelve  for  boys  of  promise,  but  with  this 
apple  of  discord  which  set  the  Conference  by  the  ears  they  need 
not  trouble  themselves.  This  was  the  ultimatum  of  the 
classicists — the  extreme  concession  that  theyr  were  prepared  to 
make  to  the  modernists.  This  programme  could  not,  and  would 
not,  be  accepted  by  the  Modern  Language  Association — except, 
indeed,  as  a  compromise,  the  best  that  they  could  extort  from 
the  head  masters,  and  better  than  nothing.  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson 
also  contributed  a  paper,  which,  in  his  absence,  was  read  by 
the  lion,  secretary.  Mr.  Benson  said  that  he  believed  it  would 
be  a  very  grave  intellectual  catastrophe  if  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics  by  the  right  persons  were  to  be  menaced  in  any 
way  in  this  country.  But  it  was  because  he  felt  sui’e  that  those 
studies  were  not  in  the  least  in  danger  that  he  ventured  to  protest 
against  another  grave  intellectual  disaster — namely,  the  study  of 
the  classics  by  the  wrong  persons  and  their  continued  prepon¬ 
derance  in  education.  His  own  view  briefly  was  that,  for  a 
considerable  number  of  boys,  Latin  was  of  no  use  unless  it  were 
studied  very  thoroughly,  and  that  to  study  it  thoroughly  de¬ 
manded  more  time  than  could  be  allotted  to  it  in  the  curriculum. 
Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  replying  to  the  two  preceding  papers,  agreed 
that  classics  should  not  be  studied  by  the  unfit,  but  he  did  not 
think  the  average  boy  was  unfit  for  Latin.  Latin  must  be 
learnt  as  though  it  were  a  real  living  language.  It  must  be 
taught  on  the  direct  method.  There  should  be  a  remodelling  of 
the  curriculum. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

I  lie  Annual  Meeting  of  tlie  Historical  Association  was  held 
L  ,U^rj  7  and,8)  at  Uni^ersity  College,  London,  the  President, 
Prof.  Tout,  m  the  chair.  Miss  S.  A.  Burstall,  M.A.  (Girls’  High 
School,  Manchester),  opened  the  discussion  on  “The  Methods  of 
Leaching  History  in  Schools.”  She  dealt  at  length  with  the  proper 
use  of  the  lecture  system,  and  laid  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  making  a  selection  from  the  wide  field  of  facts  and  figures, 
leachers  should  take  an  interest  and,  if  possible,  a  part  in  public 
•affairs.  They  must  be  citizens  first,  and  then  only  would  they 
oe  good  history  teachers.  In  actual  history  teaching,  Miss 
Burstall  advocated  story  telling,  the  utilization  of  the  dramatic 
method,  and  the  cultivation  of  human  interest.  Mr.  N.  L.  Frazer 
(Batley  G  rammar  School)  spoke  on  the  question  of  whether  good 
oral  teaching  could  be  substituted  for  the  text-book.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Greene  (Berkhamsted)  said  it  was  their  primary  duty  to  make 
history  a  living  interest  to  their  students.  He  welcomed  the 
suggestion,  made  in  the  circular  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
that  the  teaching  of  English  history  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  teaching  of  the  great  facts  of  European  history.  He  would 
like  also  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  historical  novel  and  play,  which 
had  the  effect  of  giving  to  boys  a  living  and  active  interest  in 
the  historical  incidents  there  narrated  or  depicted.  Having 
given  that  living  interest,  they  could  go  on  to  teach  the  deeper 
and  greater  subjects  connected  with  history.  Mr.  0.  H.  Marten 
(Eton)  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  value  of  questions  in  history 
teaching,  and  declared  that  questions  set  with  care  did  much  to 
develop  the  scholars  ability  and  provided  a  valuable •  mental 
framing. 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Geographical  Association  was  held 
Ua^iiai7  ■  at  U®  London  School  of  Economics.  Mr.  Douglas 
W.  Freshfield,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was 
a  large  attendance  of  members.  At  the  morning  session,  papers 
were  read  on  “  The  Abuse  of  the  Map  and  the  Globe  in  Teach- 
t.M  Ml\  A‘  A-  Uavey ;  on  “  Primitive  Agriculture  in  the 
Hot  Belt,  and  its  Relation  to  Geographical  Conditions,”  by  Mr 
J.  W.  Page;  and  on  “The  Practical  Teacher’s  Point  of  View,” 
by  Mr.  B.  C.  Wallis.  In  the  afternoon,  after  the  annual  report 
had  been  read  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Unstead  (the  Hon.  Correspondence 
Secretary),  Mr.  I  reshfield  delivered  his  presidential  address 
He  said  that  the  keystone  of  their  position,  in  reference  to  o-e0- 
^  was  the  two  older  Universities  of  Oxford 

-and  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  during  the  past  year  there  had 
been  some  change :  the  Geographical  Reader  had  been,  so  to 
speak,  cut  into  three  and  attached  to  as  many  separate  schools. 
How  far  this  would  be  an  advantage  or  otherwise  it  was  difficult 
tv  ^xr  '  i ,At  Oxford  there  had  been  no  change,  only  progress 
Dr.  Herbertson  was  continuing  the  work  so  successfully  founded 
p  i'p  U-  J-  Mackinder,  and  was  now  endeavouring  to  raise 
unds  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  a  Professorship  and  for 
•the  provision  of  a  permanent  building.  Two  donations  of  £1,000 
.  had  been  promised,  and  he  heard  from  Lord  Curzon,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University,  that  he  would  be  ready  to  consider  the 
allocation  ot  a  substantial  sum  from  the  fund  now  being  raised  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  University  towards  the  School  of  Geo¬ 
graphy.  taking  a  more  general  view  of  the  progress  of  geograph¬ 
ical  teaching  through  the  country,  they  might  say  that  'it  had 
been  going  on,  if  not  rapidly,  at  least  steadily.  In  Ireland  a 
1frole^orf  uP  Geology  and  Geography  had  been  created,  both 
■at  Belfast  and  at  Cork.  He  always  looked  with  some  sus- 
picion  on  this  combination,  especially  when  geology  came  first. 
Whereas  geology  indulged  in  hypotheses,  which  often  varied 
from  decade  to  decade,  geography  was,  or  ought  to  be  a 
science  springing  from  things  which  were  seen,  "it  had  been 
suggested  to  him  that  there  was  scope  for  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  geography  in  connexion  with  the  new  Town  Planning 
Act,_  and  he  was  told  that  several  of  their  branches  were 
making  an  accurate  study  of  the  surroundings  of  their  re¬ 
spective  towns  and  neighbourhoods.  He  could  not  imagine 
any  more  practical  effort.  While,  however,  such  practical  ap¬ 
plications  of  geography  were  very  good  for  grown-up  people, 
they  had  to  deal  with  the  education  of  children.  It  was  said 
7  Uat  they  should  teach  the  child  mainly  concernino- 

the  things  around  him  and  not  deal  too  soon  with  the  distant 
.parts  ot  the  world.  He  could  only  say  that  what  stimulated 


his  interest  in  geography  when  young  was  curiosity  about 
things  he  had  not  seen.  While  they  must  encourage  accuracy 
of  observation  in  the  child  and  make  him  reason  from  the 
things  about  him,  they  must  lead  him  on  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  distant  wonders  of  the  world. 

I  he  re-election  of  the  officers  of  the  Association,  including 
Mr.  h  reshfield  as  President  and  Mr.  Mackinder  as  Chairman 
of  Committee,  was  agreed  to.  A  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  was  afterwards  delivered  by  Captain  H.  G.  Lyons  on 
.  The  IS  ile  Basin  and  its  Lessons  :  an  Example  in  Geographical 
Study.” 


HEAD  MASTERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Head 
Masters  was  held  in  London  on  January  12  and  13.  Mr.  Philip 
Wood  (Darlington),  President,  referred  to  the  question  of  the 
provision  of  free  places  in  secondary  schools  receiving  °rants 
from  the  Board  of  Education.  He  said  there  are  many  grammar 
schools  in  towns  with  a  population  of  less  than  twenty  thousand 
which  educate  the  sons  of  the  professional  people  and  better-class 
tradesmen,  but  depend  largely  for  their  existence  on  being  able 
to  attract  boarders.  The  position  of  such  a  school  at  the  present 
time  is  very  precarious.  It  has  had  always  something  of  a 
struggle,  and  the  grants  of  Local  Education  Authorities  and  of 
the  Board  of  Education  are  just  what  it  requires  to  give  it  new 
life;  but  the  grants  are  conditioned,  and  the  conditions,  at  least 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  would  seem  to  contemplate  a  large 
day  school  in  a  large  town  rather  than  the  kind  of  school  m 
question.  The  25  per  cent,  rule,  which  does  not  greatly  embarrass 
a  large  day  school,  will,  jf  rigorously  applied,  almost  ruin  many 
schools  which  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  On  the  question  of 
registration,  lie  said  there  was  a  singularly  unanimous  demand 
for  the  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  learned  profession. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Gilson  (Birmingham)  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  a  reasonably  high  standard  of  attainment  in  such  subjects 
as  are  taught  in  public  elementary  schools  (regard  being  had  to 
the  candidate’s  age)  should  be  required  of  all  boys  to  whom  free 
places  in  secondary  schools  are  awarded.  He  said  they  wanted 
the  best  from  the  elementary  schools  in  the  secondary  schools, 
not  merely  a  certain  proportion,  and  he  maintained  that  the 
present  method  of  selecting  them  was  not  the  most  satisfactory 
one  that  could  be  devised.  The  resolution  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously.  Mr.  P.  Shaw- Jeffrey  (Colchester)  proposed:  “That 
obstacles  should  not  lie  placed  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  by 
the  Local  Education  Authority  iti  the  wav  of  removal,  by  the 
governors,  from  such  free  places  of  those  boys  who,  in  the’  opinion 
of  the  head  master  of  the  school,  are  not  justifying,  by  their  work 
or  conduct,  the  expenditure  of  public  money  upon  their  educa¬ 
tion.”  The  resolution  was  passed.  It  was  further  resolved,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Chambers  (Lincoln),  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ah  G.  Rushbrooke  (Southwark) :  “  That  the  disturbing  effect  of 
the  free-place  system  on  school  finance  is  a  matter  of  grave  con¬ 
cern,  and  contains  the  possibility  of  permanent  injury  to  those 
schools  where  fees  form  a  substantial  part  of  their  income.” 

Mr.  W.  A.  Knight  moved  a  resolution  welcoming  the  institu¬ 
tion,  by  certain  Local  Authorities,  of  pensions  for  teachers,  and 
pressing  on  all  other  Local  Education  Authorities  the  desirability, 
in  the  interests  of  education,  of  following  this  good  example! 
He  said  that  practically  all  European  countries,  except  England, 
which  had  organized  secondary  education  had  adopted  an  ade¬ 
quate  pension  scheme.  The  resolution  was  carried. 

A  rider  to  the  resolution  was  also  passed,  after  considerable 
discussion,  as  follows  : — “  That  this  Association,  having  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  expressed  approval  of  superannuation  of  secondary- 
teachers,  hereby  requests  the  Council  to  co-operate  with  the 
Council  of  the  Assistant  Masters’  Association  and  other  associa¬ 
tions  of  non-primary  teachers  in  a  practical  effort  to  deal  with 
the  subject.” 

Mr.  A.  Rowutree  (Bootham  School,  York)  proposed :  “  That 
this  Association,  recognizing  the  growth  of  internationalism 
in  the  present  and  the  influence  of  the  teacher  in  the  future,  is 
opposed  to  military  training  in  schools  as  tending  to  lower  the 
ideals  of  youth  and  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  educational  work.” 

I  ’I  he  motion  was  defeated  by  a  large  majoritv. 

A  resolution,  proposed  by  Dr.  Gray  (Bradfield)— ' “  That  this 
Association  welcomes  the  establishment  of  the  Public  Schools 
League  for  Imperial  land  settlement  as  opening  out  careers  for 
English  youths  in  the  over-sea  dominions  of  the  Empire,  and  as 
bringing  about  a  closer  touch  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
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colonies,”— was  carried,  and  some  discussion  followed  as  to 
widening  the  scope  of  the  League. 

Canon  Swallow  (Chigwell)  moved  a  resolution  approving  the 
action  of  the  Federal'  Council  in  convening  a  comprehensive 
conference  of  representatives  of  teachers’  associations  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  teachers’  registration,  and  pledging  itself 
to  promote  the  formation  of  a  Teachers  Registration  Council  on 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  Conference.  Dr.  McClure,  in  second¬ 
ing  the  proposal,  said  they  must  go  into  the  Conference  struggling 
for  something  more  than  a  mere  Register.  rI  hey  wanted  to  put 
the  profession  on  a  solid  and  satisfactory  basis.  Several  resolu¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  regulations  for  secondary  schools  were 

carried.  .  . 

Mr.  G .  H.  Clarke  (Acton)  proposed :  “  That,  m  the  opinion  of 
this  Association,  English  should  form  a  compulsory  subject  in 
all  University  entrance  examinations.”  Mr.  Addis  seconded  the 
resolution,  and  said  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  school¬ 
master  who  knew  English.  The  resolution  was  carried,  with 
several  dissentients.  Papers  were  afterwards  read  on  “The 
Place  of  Phonetics  in  relation  to  Modern  Language  Teaching,” 
by  Mr.  Shaw- Jeffrey  (Colchester),  and  on  “  The  Place  of  the 
Bursar  in  the  Secondary-school  System,”  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Iliffe 
(Sheffield). 


ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Assistant  Masters  in  Secondary  Schools  was  held  (January  7) 
at  the  City  of  London  School,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  F. 
Charles  (Strand  School)  The  statement  of  accounts  showed 
total  receipts  £1,119,  and  balance  of  income  over  expenditure 
£178.  Mr.  W.  A.  Newsome  (Stationers’  School),  the  retiring 
Chairman,  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  stated  that  the 
membership  now  amounted  to  498.  He  urged  greater  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  curriculum  and  more  concentrated  purpose  in 
teaching.  It  was  not  new  subjects  that  secondary  education 
wanted,  but  improved  methods  of  teaching  the  old  subjects.  In 
this  connexion  the  Association  at  large  congratulated  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  in  public  and  preparatory  schools  on  the  reformed 
curriculum  advanced  by  the  Head  Masters’  Conference  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  the  inspection  of  the 
great  public  schools,  he  said  that  the  personal  freedom  and  free 
play  for  one’s  individuality  appeared  to  be  threatened  in  the 
years  that  immediately  followed  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1902, 
but  recent  issues  of  the  “  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools  ” 
seemed  to  indicate  the  desire  of  the  State  to  grant  freedom  for 
individual  experiment  under  certain  broad  conditions,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  at  present  constituted, 
was  one  of  the  most  promising  elements  in  our  modern  educa¬ 
tional  life.  The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman  presented  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Conditions  of  Service  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  Foreign 
Countries,  which,  he  remarked,  would  come  up  for  discussion  at 
next  year’s  meeting.  The  report  was  exhaustive,  and  dealt  with 
all  the  various  systems  of  secondary  education  in  foreign 
countries,  from  the  extreme  central  control  in  France  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  individualism  in  England.  In  reporting  upon  those 
systems  the  Committee  had  not  attempted  to  estimate  the  cost 
or  the  efficiency  of  the  education  given.  The  inquiry  dealt  with 
facts  and  not  with  opinions.  Personally,  he  xvas  struck,  in  the 
first,  place,  by  the  fact  that  a  system  of  secondary  education 
needed  something  more  than  palatial  buildings  and  energetic 
teachers,  and  that  was  a  collective  spirit.  In  that  spirit  Eng¬ 
land  was  lacking.  So  far  as  material  considerations  were  con¬ 
cerned,  he  thought  they  would  agree  that  in  this  country  teachers 
were  worse  off  than  were  the  teachers  in  the  majority  of  foreign 
countries,  in  respect  to  security  of  tenure,  salary,  and  pensions. 
The  number  of  schools  in  England  where  there  were  pension 
schemes  of  any  kind  was  only  twenty -four.  They  ought  to  have 
a  national  scheme,  which  applied  to  every  secondaiy  teacher  in 
the  country.  He  thought  that,  from  the  various  systems  which 
formed  the  subject  of  inquiry,  they  could  find  one  which  they 
could  adapt  to  English  circumstances.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  Committee. 

A  resolution  condemnatory  of  the  policy,  pursued  in  certain 
schools,  of  compelling  assistant  masters  to  bear  the  expense  of 
providing  substitutes  during  illness,  and  another  proposing  that 
st.‘i>->  should  be  taken  to  form,  in  connexion  with  the  Association, 
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a  provident  society  whose  object  should  be  to  provide  sick  pay 
for  its  members,  were  carried. 

Subsequently  Prof.  Adams,  Principal  of  the  London  Day 
Training  College,  read  a  paper  on  “  Professional  Spirit.” 


ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

The  twenty-sixth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses  in  Public  Secondary  Schools 
was  held  (January  8)  at  Dr.  Williams’s  Library,  Gordon  Square. 
There  was  a  good  attendance.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Miss 
E.  M.  Bancroft,  High  School,  Bristol,  the  retiring  President.  It 
was  announced  that  Miss  Lees,  of  the  High  School,  Clapham 
Common,  had  been  elected  President  for  the  year  1910.  The 
retiring  President,  in  the  course  of  the  usual  address,  said  the 
past  year  had  left  behind  it  a  record  of  numerical  advance  and 
of  maintained  vitality.  In  March  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  received  a  deputation,  organized  by  the  Head  Mis¬ 
tresses’  Association,  on  the  question  of  the  status  of  women 
inspectors  under  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Runciman  held 
out  hopes  of  increasing  the  number  of  women  on  the  inspectorate 
as  well  as  of  extending  their  scope  and  influence;  but  he  was 
unable  to  give  any  definite  promise  with  regard  to  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  tenure  and  salary.  Their  numbers  showed  a 
substantial  increase,  the  membership  having  risen  in  two  years 
from  793  to  over  900.  The  remainder  of  the  address  was 
devoted  to  a  review  of  the  condition  of  secondary  education 
generally.  A  long  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  a 
pension  fund,  resulting  in  the  passing  of  resolutions  urging  that 
the  scheme  should  be  compulsory  ;  that  the  yearly  minimum 
pensions  should  be  £50  and  should  be  paid  to  the  mistress  from 
the  age  of  fifty-five  till  death.  In  the  afternoon  Miss  Geraldine 
Hodgson  read”  a  paper  on  “  The  Valne  of  Past  Educational  Ideas 
to  the  Present.” 


ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

The  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  University 
Women  Teachers  was  held  on  January  14  at  University 
Hall,  Gordon  Square.  The  President,  Miss  Janet  Case,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance.  The  twenty-sixth 
report  stated  that,  during  1909,  28-1  ordinary  members  had  been 
elected  and  the  total  membership  now  stood  at  2,007.  The 
President,  in  the  usual  address,  said  that  in  the  educational 
world  there  had  not  been  much  legislation  during  the  past  year, 
but  several  movements  had  been  set  on  foot  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bear  fruit  in  the  future.  Various  pension  schemes 
were  in  the  air,  and  seventy-nine  new  members  of  the  Association 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  scheme  of  the  Norwich  Union 
Office.  They  were  agreed  upon  the  desirability  of  a  scheme  of 
compulsory  contributory  pensions,  and  also  one  in  which  trans¬ 
ference  from  one  school  to  another  should  not  be  prejudicial  to 
the  teacher.  There  remained  the  questions  of  the  proportion  to 
be  paid  by  the  teacher,  and  whether  the  rest  of  it  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  Goveniraent  or  the  governing  body,  which  had  not  yet 
been  settled.  In  the  course  of  the  coming  year  there  would  be 
opportunities  of  discussion  on  these  points.  There  had  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  tutorial  classes  in  the  past  year,  the  number 
having  been  no  less  than  thirty-three,  with  an  attendance  of  one 
thousand.  The  classes  were  attended  by  working  men  and 
women,  who  pledged  themselves  to  three  years’  continuous  study. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  a  resolution  providing  for  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  Association  was  agreed  to.  It  was  announced 
that  Miss  Tuke,  Principal  of  Bedford  College,  had  been  elected 
President  for  1910.  Prof.  Adams,  Principal  of  the  London  Day 
Training  College,  gave  an  address  on  “  Teaching  as  a  Fine  Art.” 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  TEACHERS. 

A  Conference  of  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  technical  institutes,  arranged  by  the  London  County 
Council,  was  held  at  the  Birkbeck  College  (January  6  to  8). 
Mr.  Cyril  Cobb,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  L.C.C.,  presided  at  the  opening  meeting,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance,  some  two  thousand  tickets  having  been  applied  for. 
Mr.  Millington  started  a  discussion  on  the  organization  of  higher 
schools,  dealing  with  the  aims  of  the  L.C.C.  New  Central  School 
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for  Girls,  the  problem  being  to  provide  dual  education — to  fit 
the  girl  for  home  work  and  also  for  commercial  or  industrial 
employment.  Dr.  Spenser  (University  College  School)  com¬ 
plained  of  the  lack  of  expert  knowledge  in  our  rulers,  but  dis¬ 
cerned  a  new  spirit  in  the  official  oracles  and  a  growing  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  unity  of  education  in  all  grades.  The  first  great 
problem  of  the  organization  of  a  secondary  school  was  that  of 
defining  its  aim  :  the  curriculum  should  be  the  outcome  of  local 
needs.  No  reorganization  would  be  satisfactory  unless  it  dealt 
with  the  question  of  endowments  :  increased  efficiency  in  teachers 
meant  increased  expenditure.  At  the  afternoon  meeting,  Sir 
William  White  presiding,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof. 

D.  S.  Capper,  King’s  College,  on  “  The  Training  of  Engineers  ”  ; 
by  Dr.  R.  M.  Walmsley,  Principal  of  Northampton  Polytechnic 
Institute,  on  “  The  Sandwich  System  as  applied  to  Day  Engineer¬ 
ing  Students  ”  ;  and  by  Mr.  R.  Bunting,  Head  Master  of  the 
“Acland”  London  County  Council  Higher  Elementary  School 
for  Boys,  on  “  Higher  Elementary  Education  and  the  Prelimin¬ 
ary  Training  of  Engineers.” 

On  January  7,  Prof.  Adams  presided  over  a  discussion  on  the 
teaching  of  Number,  papers  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
which  were  read  by  Mr.  T.  Raymont  (Goldsmiths’  College),  Miss 
Lloyd  Evans  (Fulham  Training  College),  and  Miss  R.  Solomon 
(Commercial  Street  Jewish  Infants’  School).  Domestic  economy 
was  discussed  in  the  afternoon. 

On  January  8,  the  subject  for  discussion  at  the  morning  session, 
when  Mrs.  Wilton  Phipps,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Schools 
Sub-Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  presided,  was 
“Methods  of  Teaching  in  Schools  for  the  Mentally  Defective.” 
Papers  on  the  subject  were  read  by  Mrs.  E.  I.  Keir-Turner,  Mr. 
F.  Cooper,  and  Miss  M.  Desbery.  Mrs.  Burgwin,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  Physically  and  Mentally  Defective  Children  of 
the  London  County  Council,  said  that  the  number  of  mentally 
deficient  children  was  increasing.  The  public  should  remember 
that,  though  their  training  was  bound  to  cost  more  than  that  of 
the  healthy  children,  the  cost  was  repaid  and  the  nation  was 
benefited  if  such  children  were  made  partially  self-supporting. 
That  they  claimed  to  do  in  the  special  schools.  Her  hope  was 
that  the  next  Government  would  take  up  and  deal  with  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Royal  Commission ;  that  these  mentally  defective 
children  would  be  passed  on  from  the  schools  to  working  colonies 
where  they  could  lead  useful  lives  under  supervision.  Mr. 

E.  A.  H.  Jay,  Chairman  of  the  Day  Schools  Sub-Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council,  presided  at  the  afternoon  session, 
when  the  Conference  discussed  “  Educational  Experiments  in 
Schools.”  He  said  they  were  told  sometimes  that  the  children, 
when  they  left  school,  were  wanting  in  adaptability.  The  remedy 
lay,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  teachers,  who  should  try  to  in¬ 
culcate  in  their  pupils  the  power  of  observation.  One  of  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with  in  elementary  education  was 
the  large  classes,  and  the  authorities  were  giving  the  subject 
great  attention.  Papers  on  various  educational  experiments 
were  afterwards  read. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Private  Schools  Association 
(Incorporated)  was  held  (January  7)  at  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
Though  the  attendance  was  not  large,  it  was  representative, 
members  attending  from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  S. 
Maxwell  (Clapbam)  was  in  the  chair.  The  past  year,  the  report 
stated,  had  furnished  abundant  indications  that  the  movement 
in  favour  of  a  universal  State-controlled  system  of  education 
was  still  being  hurried  forward,  and  that  the  serious  results  of 
such  a  policy  were  still  but  very  imperfectly  appreciated  by 
those  in  whose  power  it  was  to  arrest  what  had  been  well  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  Socialistic  and  bureaucratic  blight  which 
threatens  destruction  to  the  life  of  our  educational  system.” 
There  were,  however,  unmistakable  signs  of  an  awakening  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  these  dangers,  and  the  Association  had 
throughout  the  year  the  support  of  the  British  Constitution 
Association,  the  National  Federation  of  Rate-payers’  Association, 
the  Middle  Classes’  Defence  Organization,  and  the  League  of  the 
Empire,  and  they  had  worked  with  the  Federal  Council  of 
Secondary  Associations.  The  establishment  of  a  ‘  one-column 
Register  ”  was  advocated  by  a  conference  (in  which  the 
Association  took  an  active  part)  held  in  London  in  November, 
but  whether  it  would  result  in  the  formation  of  a  teaching 


profession  strong  enough  to  exert  influence  upon  the  forces  of 
bureaucratic  control  was  a  very  open  question.  The  Association 
might  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that,  as  the  outcome  of  the 
conference,  it  was  to  have  representation  on  the  Teachers’ 
Registration  Council,  and  a  glaring  defect  of  the  old  Regis¬ 
tration  Council  was  thereby  removed.  The  Association  perhaps 
was  now  in  a  stronger  position  than  it  had  ever  been ;  more  than 
at  any  period  of  its  history  it  represented  the  best  and  most 
efficient  schools  in  the  country.  The  finances  were  in  a  sounder 
position  than  for  years  past. 

In  dealing  generally  with  the  events  of  the  year  the  Chair¬ 
man,  referring  to  the  work  done  in  alliance  with  other  asso¬ 
ciations,  commended  it  as  minimizing  the  danger  of  any 
accusation  that  they  were  simply  fighting  for  their  own  private 
interests.  The  Association  was  doing  a  greater  work  than  the 
protection  of  the  pockets  of  the  members.  They  considered 
that  the  protection  of  private  enterprise  in  education  was  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  that 
was  why  they  were  so  keen  in  contending  for  the  freedom  and 
elasticity  of  education.  They  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  start 
a  fund  for  propaganda  work  and  to  establish  a  reserve  fund 
for  legal  defence  when  the  opportunity  arose.  The  scheme 
for  a  “  one-column  Register,”  agreed  upon  at  the  conference 
referred  to  in  the  report,  had  now  been  laid  before  the  Board 
of  Education,  and,  as  the  influence  of  all  the  great  teaching 
associations  was  behind  it,  they  had  every  hope  that  it  would 
be  accepted. 

Dr.  F.  Arthur  Sibly  was  re-elected  President.  Other  busi¬ 
ness,  including  the  report  of  the  Federal  Council  representatives, 
was  dealt  with  in  private. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE. 

The  eighth  Annual  Education  Conference  for  the  North  of 
England  was  opened  (January  6)  with  a  conversazione  at  the 
University  of  Leeds.  There  was  an  attendance  of  some  two 
thousand  educationists  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
connexion  with  the  Conference  an  exhibition  was  opened  (Janu¬ 
ary  5)  at  the  University,  representing  some  of  the  leading  edu¬ 
cational  houses  of  the  country,  educational  publications  and 
school  appliances  being  on  view.  On  January  7  the  delegates 
were  welcomed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  President  (Sir  N. 
Bodington,  Vice  -  Chancellor  of  the  University)  delivered  his 
opening  address.  Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  Mr.  James  Baker  read 
papers  on  “The  Relation  of  Elementary  to  Technical  Schools.” 
On  January  8  the  question  of  educational  systems  abroad  and  in 
England  was  the  chief  subject  discussed,  all  the  sections  uniting. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Medd  said  that  the  Board  of  Education  in  England 
gave  little  or  no  information  as  to  new  and  successful  experi¬ 
ments,  its  reports  being  mainly  of  statistical  value,  and  to  this  he 
largely  attributed  the  common  depreciation  of  English  education. 
This  lack  of  information  rendered  a  comparison  between  English 
and  foreign  systems  difficult  and  misleading.  With  regard  to 
Germany,  the  standard  of  comfort,  contentment,  and,  in  the  rural 
districts  except  East  Prussia,  intelligence  was  far  below  that  of 
the  corresponding  classes  here.  The  facilities  for  technical  and 
scientific  instruction  were  as  great  here  as  there,  but  where  the 
Germans  had  the  advantage  was  in  the  better  quality  of  the 
pupils  who  attended  colleges  and  schools,  which  was  entirely  due 
to  the  excellence  of  their  secondary  education.  In  elementary 
education  as  a  whole  we  stood  unrivalled,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  Holland.  With  the  exception  of  secondary  and  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  we  had  no  reason  to  be  despondent  about  the 
^situation  in  England.  In  one  or  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles 
there  was  no  type  or  grade  of  school  which  was  not  equal  to 
anything  that  might  be  seen  abroad.  He  suggested  that  educa¬ 
tion  committees  should  study  samples  of  home  produce  rather 
than  assume  that  there  must  be  some  superiority  in  what  was 
done  abroad. 

Mr.  Otto  Siepmann  (Clifton  College)  urged  that  the  Central 
Authority  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  schools.  Mr.  Cloudesley 
Brereton  (Divisional  Inspector  to  the  London  County  Council) 
enforced  the  importance  of  training  for  livelihood  and  life  and 
securing  the  partnership  of  the  business  world;  and,  in  the 
further  discussion,  it  was  contended  that  the  American  child 
made  better  use  of  knowledge  than  the  English  child,  and  the 
encouragement  of  questioning  by  scholars  was  recommended. 
The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  discussions  in  the  sections. 
Liverpool  was  fixed  for  next  year’s  Conference. 
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GRAMMATICAL  TERMINOLOGY. 

At  the  recent  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Classical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  proposal  made  at  the  Birmingham 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  October,  1908,  for  the  simplification 
and  unification  of  the  terminologies  and  classifications  employed 
in  the  grammars  of  different  languages  were  provisionally  ap¬ 
proved,  with  three  amendments  (see  below). 

1.  That  the  first  stage  of  analysis  of  a  sentence  be  a  division  into  two 
parte,  to  be  called  the  “subject  ”  and  the  “  predicate,”  the  subject  being 
the  group  of  words  or  single  word  which  denotes  the  person  or  thing  of 
wliich  the  predicate  is  said,  and  the  predicate  being  all  that  is  said  of 
the  person  or  thing  denoted  by  the  subject. 

2.  That  the  part  of  the  predicate  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
verb,  indicates  what  the  person  or  thing  denoted  by  the  subject  is,  or 
becomes,  or  is  named,  or  seems,  be  called  the  “predicative  adjective, 
noun,  or  pronoun.” 

3.  That  the  same  terms  be  employed  to  denote  the  adjective  or  noun 
similarly  used  in  relation  to  the  object  or  to  any  other  part  of  the 
sentence. 

4.  That  the  term  “  attributive  ”  be  used  to  distinguish  adjectives  and 
nouns  which  qualify  a  noun  from  adjectives  and  nouns  which  are 
predicative. 

G.  That  the  term  “  adverbial  qualification  ”  be  used  to  denote  the  ad¬ 
verbial  part  of  the  predicate — that  is,  the  part  which  qualifies  the  verb, 
being  neither  an  object  nor  a  predicative  noun,  adjective,  or  pronoun. 

7.  That,  as  no  special  name  is  needed  in  analysis  to  describe  the 
particular  kind  of  adverbial  qualification  often  called  the  “indirect 
object,”  this  term  be  discarded. 

5.  (a)  That  all  sentences  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  to  be 
called  “simple,”  the  second  “complex”  ;  (A)  that  a  simple  sentence  be 
defined  as  “  one  which  contains  no  subordinate  clause  ”  (see  10,  below)  ; 
(c)  that  a  complex  sentence  be  defined  as  “  one  which  contains  one  or 
more  subordinate  clauses.” 

!).  That  the  terms  “double,”  “  treble,”  or  “  multiple”  be  used  in  the 
de-cription  of  a  sentence  or  any  part  of  a  sentence  which  consists  of  two 
or  more  coordinate  parts. 

10.  That  a  part  of  a  sentence  equivalent  to  a  noun,  adjective,  or 
adverb,  and  having  a  subject  and  a  predicate  of  its  own,  be  called  a 
“noun,  adjective,  or  adverb  clause”  ;  and  that  that  part  of  a  complex 
sentence  which  is  not  subordinate  be  called  the  “main  clause.” 

11.  That  a  part  of  a  sentence  equivalent  to  a  noun,  adjective,  or 
adverb,  but  not  having  a  subject  and  a  predicate  of  its  own,  be  called  a 
“  noun,  adjective,  or  adverb  phrase  ”  (or  some  similar  term). 

12.  That  the  term  “  noun  ”  (not  “  substantive  ”)  be  used  as  the  name 
of  a  part  of  speech. 

13.  That  the  following  parts  of  speech  be  recognized  :  Noun,  pronoun, 
adjective,  verb,  adverb,  conjunction,  preposition. 

14.  (a)  That  the  words  my,  thy,  her,  its,  our,  your,  their,  and  his  in  the 
corresponding  use  (e.y. ,  his  father);  mein,  dein,  sein,  ihr,  wiser,  euer, 
Ihr;  metis,  tuns,  suns,  noster,  vester ;  mon,  ton,  son,  noire,  votre,  Ir.ur  ;  epos, 
cro's,  pperepo  s,  vperepos  be  called  “  possessive  adjectives”  ;  (b)  that,  in  their 
ordinary  use,  English  hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs ,  and,  in  the  corresponding 
rise,  mine,  thine,  his  (e.y.,  “This  is  his,”  “His  is  better  than  hers”), 
hiench  le  mien,  &c.,  German  der  meinige,  &c.,  be  called  “  possessive 
pronouns.” 

15.  That  English  this  and  that  in  their  attributive  use  be  called 
“demonstrative  adjectives,”  but  in  their  non- attributive  use  be  called 
“  demonstrative  pronouns.” 

16.  That  the  words  ipse,  se/bst,  myself  (in  the  sense  of  ipse),  moi-meme, 
kc.,  and  out  os  be  called  “  emphasizing  adjectives  or  pronouns.” 

1/.  That  the  terms  “objective,”  “  possessive,”  and  “  nominative  of 
address  ”  as  names  of  cases  in  English  be  discarded,  and  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  Latin  names  of  the  cases  be  used. 

18.  That  the  same  names  of  cases  be  used  also  in  French,  [cf.  21.] 

19.  That,  in  French  and  English,  the  case  used  after  prepositions  be 
called  the  “accusative.” 

20.  That,  in  Latin,  the  names  used  for  the  cases  be  as  follows: — 
Nominative,  vocative,  accusative,  genitive,  dative,  ablative ;  and  that 
the  term  “locative”  be  used  to  describe  forms  like  htimi,  ruri,  Itomae. 

21.  That,  in  German,  the  traditional  names  of  the  cases  be  retained  in 
preference  to  the  new  terms  Wer-Fa/l,  Wen- Fall,  Wes- Fall  (or  Wessen- 
Fall),  Went -Fall. 

22.  That  the  order  of  the  cases  (where  found)  be  as  follows  :  — 
Nominative,  vocative,  accusative,  genitive,  dative,  ablative. 

23.  That,  in  the  nomenclature  of  French  personal  pronouns,  the  terms 
“heavy  ’  and  “light”  are  preferable  to  the  terms  “  disjunctive  ”  and 
“ emphatic,”  “  conjunctive”  and  “  unemphatic,”  respectively. 

24.  That,  in  English  grammar,  no  gender  be  recognized. 

25.  That  the  following  scheme  of  names  of  tenses  of  the  indicative  be 
adopted.  (In  this  scheme  account  is  taken  not  only  of  the  relations 
of  the  tenses  in  the  five  languages  to  one  another,  but  also,  of  the  needs 
of  each  language  as  taught  separately. ) 
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It  was  agreed  to  refer  Paragraph  7  back  to  the  Committee, 
as  well  as  a  note  to  Paragraph  4 — “that  the  term  ‘apposition  ' 
is  here  discarded  as  unnecessary  ” — and  a  note  to  Paragraph  1. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. — Ed.,  E.T.] 

THE  DECLINE  OF  GERMAN  TEACHING  AS  AN 
INFERENCE  FROM  LOCAL  EXAMINATION  STATISTICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times.” 

Sir, — As  this  subject  appears  to  be  interesting  and  is  certainly 
important,  may  I  offer  a  few  remarks  and  suggestions  respecting 
it,  based  on  facts  connected  with  the  curriculum  and  routine  of 
my  own  school  P  In  order  to  be  at  liberty  to  speak  freely,  I  beg 
to  be  anonymous. 

In  this  school  we  have  taken  regularly  for  many  years  two  of 
the  “  Locals,”  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
With  rare  exceptions,  we  offer  every  candidate  in  French  at  each 
examination,  but  very  few  of  them  in  either  Latin  or  German. 
Yet  one  or  other  of  these  languages  is  virtually  compulsory  in 
the  upper  three-fifths  of  the  school.  They  do  not,  except  in  very 
special  cases,  obtain  the  same  amount  of  time  as  French ;  but 
they  get  a  material  share  of  it,  and  are  in  good  hands  and  in 
smaller  forms.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  sham  to  take  them  at 
all  otherwise. 

In  the  examinations  we  are  thereby  handicapped  in  comparison 
with  schools  which  are  able  to  concentrate  their  attention  more 
approximately  upon  examination  subjects  alone.  Undoubted^ 
we  feel  it  also  ;  but  the  requirements  of  the  people  we  serve,  as 
well  as  what  we  strongly  believe  to  be  their  interests,  call  for  the 
effort,  and  we  make  it  cheerfully,  I  trust,  so  far  as  human  nature 
wTill  permit.  Probably  we  are  by  no  means  alone  in  this  position, 
and,  if  so,  German  is  not  so  badly  treated  in  schools  as  the 
examination  statistics  appear  to  prove.  That  these  indicate 
more  or  less  decline  may  be  granted ;  but  that  they  furnish 
anything  like  a  reliable  measure  of  the  decline  may  be  fairly 
doubted. 

Our  reason  for  not  submitting  the  Latin  or  German  to  examin¬ 
ation  so  freely  as  the  French  is  that  we  commence  them  together 
a  year  later  than  French  ;  which  wre  believe  to  be  best  in  our 
circumstances.  Hence,  when  the  French  has  reached  the  standard 
of  some  examination  for  which  a  pupil  is  entered,  his  Latin  or 
German  is,  as  a  rule,  distinctly  below  it.  Personal  inspection  of 
a  school  has  here  an  advantage;  as  an  Inspector  would  allow  for 
the  position  when  explained  and  give  consideration  accordingly. 

But,  with  or  without  inspection,  we  still  find  in  other  respects 
clear  advantage  in  external  examinations  ;  and  it  has  appeared  to 
me  at  times  that  the  latter  might  be  made  to  meet  the  situation 
better  than  they  do.  Either  Latin  or  German,  even  when  a 
stage  behind  French,  if  the  latter  has  become  fairly  advanced, 
is  a  valuable  possession  in  itself,  apart  from  the  fact  that  special¬ 
ization  in  one  or  other  of  them  so  often  becomes  unexpectedly 
necessary  to  youths  later  on.  In  their  own  stage  these  languages 
would,  no  doubt,  be  cultivated  with  additional  zeal  if  they  could 
be  recognized  in  examinations,  with  a  valuation,  of  course,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  stage. 

A  method  of  accomplishing  this  is,  perhaps,  easiest  to  indicate 
by  reference  to  the  examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
Therein,  at  present,  Second  Class  candidates  may  offer  one  or 
more  subjects  in  First  Class  papers.  I  would  suggest  that,  if  a 
candidate  passes  in  subjects,  including  French,  which  already 
qualify  for  a  First  Class  certificate,  it  be  permissible  for  him  to 
have  credit  also  for  Latin  or  German  taken  on  Second  Class  papers, 
without  lowering  the  class  of  his  certificate. 

There  are,  perhaps,  one  or  two  other  classes  of  subjects  which 
deserve  similar  consideration;  but  languages,  from  their  diffi¬ 
culty  as  well  as  importance,  seem  to  have  a  paramount  claim  to 
be  the  first  to  be  experimented  upon  with  the  object  in  view 
which  has  been  indicated. 

I  leave  the  subject  at  this  point,  for  the  present  at  least,  for,  if 
it  really  merits  discussion,  it  is  likely  that  others  will  contribute 
views  with  respect  to  it.  P.  Q. 
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Aberdeen'  University. — Fullarton,  Muir,  and  Gray  Scholarship  in 
Mental  Philosophy :  Lachlan  Macrae,  M.A. — Murray  Scholarship  in 
English  and  History  :  Elizabeth  Whyte,  M.A. 

Cambridge  University.— Seatonian  Prize :  J.  E.  G.  de  Mont¬ 
morency,  M.A.,  LL.B. ,  Peterhouse.  Sedgwick  Prize  :  O.  T.  Jones,  M. A., 
late  of  Trinity. 

Queen's.  —  Entrance  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions.  Mathematics  : 
1 .  R.  W.  Hunt,  University  College  School,  £50  scholarship ;  B.  A. 


Riddell,  King’s  School,  Chester,  £30  exhibition ;  F.  W.  Shurlock, 


Rossall  and  Derby  Technical  School,  £20  exhibition  ;  H.  D.  Townend, 
King’s  School,  Canterbury,  £20  exhibition.  Classics  :  E.  W.  Hickie, 
Bath  College.  £60  scholarship  ;  H.  J.  Leigh-Clare,  Rossall.  £50  scholar¬ 
ship  ;  C.  Nathan,  Rossall,  £30  exhibition  ;  R.  Hutton,  Marlborough, 
£30  exhibition.  Science  :  M.  Thompson,  Nottingham,  £40  scholarship, 
A.  D.  Hayward,  St  Olave’s,  £40  scholarship  ;  G.  A.  Perry,  Warwick, 
£30  exhibition.  Theology:  E.  F.  Duggan,  St.  Edmund’s  School, 
Canterbury,  £30  exhibition. 

*V.  Catharine' s. — Scholarships:  G.  F.  Everington,  Hymers’  College, 
Hull,  and  G.  Rigby,  Blackburn  Grammar  School,  for  Mathematics  ; 
H.  W.  P.  McMeekin,  King  William’s  College,  and  H.  McGowan.  Bristol 
Grammar  School,  for  Classics. — Exhibitions  :  A.  J.  Wood,  Denstone 
College,  for  Classics;  and  A.  K.  Barton,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  G.  F. 
Graham  Brown,  Monkton  Coombe,  and  R.  C.  Caine,  King  William’s 
College,  for  History. 

London  :  Council  of  Legal  Education.  — Barstow  Law  Scholarship  : 
John  N.  Daynes,  Lincoln’s  Inn. — Studentship  (100  guineas  a  year  for 
three  years)  :  John  D.  I.  Hughes,  Middle  Temple. — Abe  Bailey  Ex¬ 
hibition  (Roman-Dutch  Law),  £50  :  August  A.  Schosch,  Middle  Temple. 

London  University. — Derby  Scholarship  in  Zoology,  tenable  for  two 
years  at  University  College  :  Miss  D.  M.  Simmons,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Glad¬ 
stone  Memorial  Prize  :  N.  L.  Mackie ;  proxiine  accessit  A.  C.  Dawes. 
George  Smith  Studentship  (B.A.  Honours  Examination  for  Internal 
Students)  :  Gladys  M.  Inkster,  Bedford  College  ;  proxime  accessit  Hilda 
M.  Harris,  Royal  Holloway  College.  University  Medal  (M.B.,  B.S. 
Examination)  :  Harry  Platt,  Manchester  University.  Gladstone 
Memorial  Prize  (B.Sc.  Economics  Honours  Examination  for  Internal 
Students)  :  Henry  G.  Richardson,  Loudon  School  of  Economics 

The  following  Pass  List  of  the  examination  in  Pedagogy  for  external 
students  has  been  issued  : — J.  I.  Bulley,  King’s  College  ;  W.  E.  Callister, 
A  .  David  (Economics),  F.  W.  Drew,  and  G.  B.  Ellis,  private  study; 
Edith  A.  Ford,  Maria  Grey  Training  College  and  private  study;  W.  H. 
Gilby,  Westminster  Training  College  and  private  study  ;  Egbert  Hockey 
Magson,  Westminster  Training  College ;  Letitia  G.  Murphy,  King’s 
College  and  private  study  ;  H.  E.  Ridsdale,  Margaret  K.  Scholes,  Louisa 
Story,  E.  R.  Thomas,  K.  J.  Thompson,  G.  H.  Thomson,  and  Alice  E. 
lilley,  private  study  ;  A.  M.  Walmsley,  University  College  and  private 
study. 

Oxford  University. — Mathematical  Scholarships  and  Exhibition! 
1 010. — Senior  Mathematical  Scholarship  :  Theodore  W.  Chaundy,  B.A., 
Scholar  of  Balliol.  Junior  Mathematical  Scholarship  :  Noel  T.  Huxley' 
Honorary  Scholar  of  Balliol.  Exhibition  :  Jacob  Morgan,  Scholar  of 
Jesus  ;  proxime  accessit  George  G.  Miln,  Demy  of  Magdalen. 

_  Jesus.- — Open  Scholarships  in  Classics  :  Percv  A.  Seymour,  Melbourne 
1  Diversity,  and  Aubrey  O’H.  Russ,  Dulwich  College.  Open  Exhibitions 
in  Classics  :  William  E.  Nicholson,  Leeds  Grammar  School,  and  Gerald 
G  Whiteley,  Bradford  Grammar  School.  Welsh  Classical  Scholarships  ; 
Brian  Rhys,  Llandovery  College,  and  John  E.  James,  University  College, 

•  ardiff.  Whlsh  Classical  Exhibitions  :  Harold  L.  Evans,  University 
College,  Aberystwyth,  and  Trevor  3.  Philipps,  Llandovery  College. 
Open  Mathematical  Scholarship  •  Frank  C.  Bryan,  Christ's  Hospital. 
Open  Mathematical  Exhibitions  :  Thomas  P.  Threlkeld,  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  £60  ;  and  Alec  G.  J.  Elworthy,  non-colleg'iate  student, 
£40.  Welsh  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  :  Stanley  L.  Price,  St.  David’s 
College  School,  Lampeter.  Natural  Science  Scholarship  (open)  :  Cyril 
Bride,  Middlesbrough  High  School.  Natural  Science  Scholarship 
(Welsh)  :.  Percival  G.  Davies,  Gowerton  County  School  and  Jesus 
College  Modern  History  (open)  Exhibition  :  Thomas  C.  Wells,  Marl¬ 
borough  College,  £40.  Theological  Exhibition  (Welsh)  :  Owen  H.  Jones, 
University  College,  Bangor,  and  Jesus  College,  £30. 

St.  John's. — Casberd  Scholarships  :  Treffry  O.  Thompson  (Physiology) ; 
Arthur  C.  J.  Baldwin  and  Richard  G.  St.  Quintin  (English  Language 
and  Literature).  Casberd  Exhibitions  :  R.  S.  Capon  (Mathematics)  ; 
Sidney  P.  Lissant  and  R.  D.  Middleton  (Theology). 

Trinity. — Foundation  Scholarships  of  £80  :  Clifford  Willoughby 
Hordern,  Cheltenham  College;  John  Gilbert  Lockhart,  Marlborough 
College  ;  Kenneth  Fitzpatrick  Mackenzie,  Wellington  College ;  Daniel 
Llewelyn  Vawdrey,  Rugby  School.  Exhibition  of  £70  :  Robert  Allan 
Cameron,  Edinburgh  University.  Exhibition  of  £60  :  Percy  Horsfall, 
Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch,  and  Trinity  College.  Ford  Studentships 
(close)  :  Dionys  John  Norris  Lee,  King’s  School,  Canterbury;  Edward 
Allen  Ashwin,  Ipswich  Grammar  School.  Millard  Scholarship  of  £80 
for  Chemistry  :  Edward  ffolliott  Creed,  Wyggeston  School,  Leicester. 


Wadham.  —  Open  Scholarships  :  Francis  B.  Coldwells,  Whitgift 
Grammar  School,  Croydon  ;  Edward  J.  R.  Edwards,  Bristol  Grammar 
School;  Dionys  John  Norris  Lee,  King’s  School,  Canterbury;  Samuel 
A.  C.  Green,  Dulwich  College.  Woodward  Scholarships  :  Charles  W.  B. 
Marsh,  St.  Edmund’s  School,  Canterbury.  Exhibitions  :  Harold  Beckett, 
Monmouth  Grammar  School  (£60) ;  Michael  H.  B.  Nethersole,  St. 
Edward’s  School.  Oxford  (£40)  ;  James  L.  Dodds,  Marlborough  College 
(£30)  ;  Abraham  L.  Blank,  City  of  London  School  (£30). 

The  Delegacy  for  training  Secondary  Teachers  have  issued  Diplomas 
in  Education  to  the  following  persons: — G.  E.  Fawcus,  B.A.,  New 
College  ;  C.  Trenchard,  B.A. ,  Christ  Church  ;  Emma  D.  Backhouse,  B.A. 


Xarman,  Central  Secondary  School,  Sheffield,  £45  scholarship  ;  G.  B.  London  ;  Olive  C.  Coldwell,  Somerville  College,  Oxford  ;  Mary  Cornish, 
Kino-’w  SnVi^nl  .cm  — nui: — .  if  oi - i„-i-  St.  Hugh’s  Hall,  Oxford;  Phyllis  Monk,  B.A.,  Dublin;  Ethel  G. 


Romanes,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford;  and  Lavinia  D.  Smith,  B.A. 
Wellesley  College,  U.S.A. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Technique  oe  Teaching. 

Exposition  and  Illustration  in  Teaching.  By  John  Adams,  M.j 
B.Sc.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London., 
(5s.  Macmillan.) 

A  new  book  by  Prof.  Adams  is  a  thing  to  arouse  pleasant 
anticipations  in  the  minds  of  a  host  of  readers  in  two  continents; 
and  those  anticipations  will  not  suffer  the  least  disappointment 
in  respect  of  the  work  under  review.  Clear  exposition,  a  true 
catholicity  of  interest,  an  ever  ready  humour,  sound  learning 
lightly  borne,  we  have  learned  to  expect  from  Prof.  Adams  as 
matter  of  course.  This  book  has  all  these  fine  qualities,  and. 
moreover,  throughout  its  pages  the  reader  is  kept  continuously 
in  touch  with  the  actualities  of  the  classroom. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  much  wider  than  the  title  leads 
one  to  expect.  Whereas  Exposition  and  Illustration  were  treated 
in  the  text-books  of  a  generation  ago  as  mere  devices  and 
occasional  expedients  of  the  teacher,  in  Prof.  Adams’s  treatment 
they  become  wellnigb  co-terminous  with  the  whole  process  of 
instruction.  For  example,  the  discussion  of  “the  beginnings  of 
Exposition  ”  introduces  the  instructor  to  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  his  business.  Again,  it  is  here  shown  that  what  is 
frequently  called  “  inductive  teaching  ”  may  sometimes  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mode  of  illustration,  and  that  “  Anticipatory  Illus¬ 
tration  ”  is  a  good  descriptive  name  for  “the  heuristic  method  in 
its  healthier  forms.”  (The  term  seems  to  be  a  happy  one  for  the 
additional  reason  that  it  implies  a  denial  of  a  claim  often  made 
for  the  heuristic  method.  As  the  author  says,  “  we  cannot  put 
pupils  in  the  position  of  the  original  discoverer,”  so  long  at 
least  as  the  pupil  is  a  schoolboy.)  The  reader  will  also  find 
something  like  a  dozen  passages  in  different  parts  of  the  book 
which  are  based  upon  the  experimental  study  of  instruction; 
these  are  not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but  carry  the  suggestion 
that  similar  work  may  be  easily  and  profitably  undertaken  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  school  practice  by  a  teacher  who  is  not  satisfied 
with  rule-of-thumb  or  conventional  maxims  adopted  a  priori. 
In  short,  Prof.  Adams  has  given  us  a  book  upon  the  technique  of 
teaching  which  may  claim  to  be  a  study  introductory  to  the 
Theory  of  Instruction,  rather  than  an  exposition  of  its  expedients 
or  devices  merely. 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  work  form  a  lucid  statement  of 
so  much  psychology  as  should  be  familiar  to  the  instructor. 
The  mental  science  here  expounded  is  alive,  and  it  is  so  expressed 
that  a  reader  unacquainted  with  the  technical  terms  and  mode 
of  thought  of  modern  psychology  must  yet  feel  that  what  he  is 
reading  is  vitally  related  to  the  teacher’s  daily  task.  Naturally, 
the  leading  thoughts  are  that  for  the  teacher’s  purpose  mind  is 
most  usefully  figured  as  an  organism,  and  that  ideas  are  best 
conceived  as  tending  to  coalesce  in  groups  and  systems.  His¬ 
torically,  it  is  to  Herbart  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  these 
prolific  conceptions  into  educational  thinking,  and  their  elabora¬ 
tion  and  applications  peculiar  to  this  book  make  us  once  more 
Prof.  Adams’s  debtor. 

The  chapters  on  “  Mental  Content,”  “  Mental  Activity,”  and 
“  Mental  Backgrounds  ”  are  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
book,  in  which  is  worked  out  the  relevancy  to  practice  of  the 
ground-thoughts  previously  formulated.  Here  we  find  discussed 
Ziller’s  Formate  Stufen,  Exemplification  and  Analogy,  Illustra¬ 
tion  (in  the  conventional  sense)  and  a  particularly  valuable  and 
opportune  set  of  chapters  on  the  employment,  advantage,  and 
inadequacy  of  models,  pictures,  and  diagrams  as  teaching  devices. 
One  is  inclined  to  grumble  when  the  “  Formal  Steps,”  eo  nomine. 
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are  fathered  upon  Herbart :  the  grumbler  is  entitled  to  ask, 
ivhere  does  Herbart  speak  of  the  “Formal  Steps”?  The  foot¬ 
note  to  page  145,  “  Allgeraeine  Piidagogik,”  Book  II,  chapter  ii, 
seems  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  “  Book  II,  First  Chapter, 
Second  Section,”  or,  according  to  the  captions  of  Bartholomiii 
and  von  Sallwiirk,  “2  Buch:  1  Kap.  II.”  But  neither  in  the 
“  Allgemeine  Piidagogik  ”  nor  in  the  later  Umriss  does  Herbart 
apply  the  name  “  Steps  ”  to  the  four  processes — Clearness, 
Association,  System,  Method.  Where  he  names  them  at  all,  he 
calls  them  “  modes  of  teaching  ”  (Lehrweisen),  a  term  very  ill 
accordant  with  the  notion  of  “  Steps.”  It  is  Ziller,  of  course, 
and  not  Herbart,  who  is  responsible  for  the  “  Formal  Steps.” 
These  are  fast  passing  into  the  condition  of  “  pedagogic  rites,’ 
to  use  Prof.  Adams’s  own  phrase,  and  they  might  very  well  be 
given  no  more  than  their  due.  There  is  an  abounding  vitality 
(missing  from  the  “  Steps  ”)  in  our  author’s  own  terms  and  their 
implications.  The  teacher  will  find  innumerable  occasions  of 
applying  the  ideas  which  Prof.  Adams  calls  the  “  Inference  Point  ” 
(below  which  fact  has  passed  into  faculty),  the  “  Gaping  Point,’ 
or  limit  of  organized  mental  content,  the  “Threshold  of  Stun,’ 
the  “Inference  Zone,”  or  plane  of  mental  growth,  which  lies,  if 
a  geometrical  solecism  be  permitted,  between  the  two  points  first 
named. 

The  results  of  some  of  Prof.  Adams’s  expei’iments  directed  to 
discovering  the  effectiveness  of  diagrams  will  probably  surprise 
some  teachers,  especially  those  who  live  in  the  faith  that 
visualizing  is  a  universal  expedient  beyond  doubt.  These  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  it  is  insufficient  to  appeal  to  one  organ,  the 
eye,  to  interpret  all  modes  of  experience.  The  boy  who  is  to 
realize  a  mile  should  run  or  walk  the  distance ;  ounces  and 
pounds  are  things  to  be  handled  as  well  as  names  found  in 
sums  ;  a  stiffish  climb  of  500  feet,  will  teach  more  about  heights 
than  any  device  which  is  open  to  the  denizen  of  classroom  or 
schoolyard.  The  craze  for  illustrative  objects  should  be  reduced 
to  something  less  than  a  craze  by  Prof.  Adams’s  much-needed 
protest.  The  writer  of  this  notice  once,  when  inspecting  the 
very  liberally  equipped  museum  of  a  continental  school,  was  told 
that  the  collection  included  a  stuffed  pony,  at  the  moment  stored 
in  a  loft ! 

We  are  at  one,  then,  with  Prof.  Adams  when  he  pokes  fun  at 
the  teacher  of  history  who  cannot  be  happy  unless  he  has  at 
least  a  photograph  of  certain  scraps  of  metal  in  the  Ashmolean 
associated  with  Guy  Fawkes.  But  there  is  a  further  point  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  pictures  in  the  teaching  of  history  which 
we  should  like  to  see  made.  It  is,  briefly,  that  two  quite  different 
sorts  of  pictures  are  useful,  even  necessary,  at  different  stages  of 
historical  instruction.  The  earliest  to  be  used  are  (so  we  venture 
to  think)  pictures  employed  for  their  “meaning”  or  “value”; 
these  are  purely  imaginative  presentments  of  scenes  in  history, 
“spirited  pictures”  whose  “spirit”  is  the  one  thing  needful 
to  make  the  past  live  again  in  children’s  eyes.  The  second  kind 
is  meant  for  older  pupils;  such  pictures  are  primarily  addressed 
to  literal  fact,  and  their  archaeological  fidelity  makes  them 
veritable  historical  documents  of  high  value  in  the  instruction 
of  senior  pupils.  Such  are  photographs  of  buildings  and  other 
ancient  monuments,  reproductions  of  “  illuminations  ”  from 
MSS.,  old  woodcuts,  and  the  like.  We  believe  that  the  teaching 
of  history  in  English  schools  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
following  French  example  in  this  instance. 

“  Exposition  and  Illustration  ”  is  furnished  with  a  good  index, 
which  has  answered  successfully  all  the  challenges  we  have 
made  to  it.  The  veteran  thinker,  Galton,  now  honours  the  title 
of  knighthood,  and  the  fact  might  be  noted  on  page  275.  Why 
should  there  be  hesitation  in  applying  the  term  “  pupil  ”  to 
“a  person  who  has  left  school  ”  ?  Is  it  not  the  customary  name 
given  by  a  University  teacher  to  all  whom  he  instructs,  graduates 
no  less  than  undergraduates  ? 

In  taking  leave,  we  cordially  thank  Prof.  Adams  for  a  brilliant 
book,  which  is  very  pleasant  to  read  and  most  profitable  to 
perpend,  mark,  and  digest. 


The  Eighteenth  Century. 

“  The  Cambridge  Modern  History.”  Vol.  VI.— The  Eighteenth 
^  Century.  (16s.net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 
lhe  latest  instalment  of  this  monumental  work  covers  the 
period  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  which  formed  the  basis  of  so 
many  subsequent  treaties,  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  I  hat  great  upheaval,  and  the  War  of  Independence  in 
our  American  colonies,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  volume, 
and  naturally  a  discussion  of  the  events  leading  up  to  them, 


even  though  these  occurred  in  the  eighteenth  century,  will  be 
found  there. 

Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  Assistant  Librarian  at  the  British  Museum, 
who  contributed  to  the  present  volume  articles  on  “  Poland 
under  the  Saxon  Kings,”  “  Russia  Under  Anne  and  Elizabeth,” 
and  “  The  Hats  and  Caps,  and  Gustavus  III,”  passed  away  before 
its  publication.  “  Mr.  Bain,”  write  the  editors,  “  was  one  of  the 
contributors  selected  by  Lord  Acton  at  the  inception  of  this 
work  as  a  historical  writer  who  had  few  rivals  in  his  intimacy 
with  the  languages  and  the  historical  literature  of  Northern  and 
Eastern  Europe  ;  and,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  this  history  is 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  ample  share  he  has  taken  in  its 
production.” 

While  the  eighteenth  century  was  an  age  of  enlightenment,  of 
the  revolt  of  the  trained  mind  against  tradition  and  superstition, 
it  was  at  the  same  time  contemptuous  of  true  originality,  lacking 
in  compassion  for  failure,  and  impatient  at  the  inevitably  slow 
process  of  historic  growth.  In  his  chapter  on  the  age  of  Walpole 
and  the  Pelhams,  Mr.  H.  W.  V.  Temperley  draws  a  striking 
contrast.  “Under  Walpole,”  he  says,  “idealism  or  self-sacrifice 
is  absent.  The  chief  crisis  of  his  period  was  due  to  stock-jobbing, 
its  chief  victories  those  of  commerce.  The  claims  of  rival  mer¬ 
chants,  not  the  sermons  of  rival  preachers,  are  the  incentive  to 
strife  ;  to  the  wars  for  religious  or  political  rights  succeed 
the  wars  of  dynastic  or  commercial  ambition.  The  tyranny  of 
ideas  which  had  caused  the  religious  contention  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  yields  to  the  tyranny  of  facts  and  materialism 
which  causes  the  political  strife  of  the  eighteenth.”  Mr.  Temper- 
ley  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  state  of  religion  and  the 
influence  which  Wesley  and  Whitefield  exercised  on  the  Church 
of  England  and  on  religious  life  in  general. 

Indeed,  no  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  age  is  neglected — from 
India  to  Brazil,  from  Sweden  to  Italy,  from  the  Romantic  move¬ 
ment  in  English  literature  to  financial  experiments  and  colonial 
development,  all  are  here.  Writing  on  the  last  two  topics,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Benians  gives  a  terse  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Scottish  financier,  John  Law,  and  of  his  system  in  France. 
Passing  to  England,  he  discusses  the  South  Sea  Company,  whose 
collapse  he  holds  to  have  been  due, not  to  defects  in  the  scheme  or  to 
lack  of  energy,  but  principally  to  want  of  opportunity,  concessions 
promised  it  being  hedged  about  with  conditions  which  much 
diminished  their  utility.  The  South  Sea  Bubble  was  “the  giant 
in  a  sea  of  bubbles.”  Frantic  speculation  was  rife  and  there 
came  the  inevitable  crash.  From  the  South  Sea  scheme  the 
article  turns  to  colonial  development  and  the  slave  trade. 

A  German  professor,  Dr.  Wolfgang  Michael,  of  Freiburg,  has 
been  chosen  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  political  career  of  the 
elder  Pitt.  His  glowing  tribute  to  the  abilities  of  that  great 
statesman  is  the  more  valuable  in  that  it  is  entirely  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  bias  that  might  rest  on  the  panegyric  of  an 
English  writer.  As  a  contrast  to  Pitt’s  vigorous  administration 
we  have  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Rigg,  Inspector  of  MSS  under  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  a  chapter  on  “  The  King’s 
Friends,”  while  Mr.  M.  J.  Griffin,  Parliamentary  Librarian  of 
Canada,  follows  with  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  younger  Pitt. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Chance  write  respectively  on  the 
Hanoverian  Succession  and  George  I's  foreign  policy. 

Prof.  Sanford  Terry  has  accomplished  admirably  the  task  of 
chronicling  the  Jacobite  risings  of  1715  and  1745  and  the  final 
extinction  of  the  movement  in  Scotland,  while  Mr.  Robert  Dunlop 
contributes  an  interesting  chapter  on  Ireland.  It  was  during 
the  eighteenth  century  that  we  won  India,  whose  period  under 
the  Mogul  dynasty  is  dealt  with  by  Sir  A.  Comyn  Lyall, 
G.C.I.E.  The  struggle  between  the  French  and  the  English 
and  the  events  that  culminated  in  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings  are  succinctly  described  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Roberts. 

Abroad,  Frederick  the  Great  is,  of  course,  the  chief  figure,  and 
the  editors  claim  that  his  achievement  in  raising  his  kingdom  to 
the  position  of  a  great  European  power  is  narrated  without  the 
distortions  of  either  apotheosis  or  apology.  Dr.  Emil  Daniels  is  the 
chief  exponent  of  the  great  Prussian.  To  the  chapter  on  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession,  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Atkinson,  he  contributes  a 
section  describing  the  condition  of  Prussia  under  the  predecessor 
of  Frederick  the  Great ;  he  also  deals  with  the  Seveu  Years’  War, 
and  gives  an  estimate  of  the  home  and  foreign  policy  of  the  man 
who  embarked  Germany  on  the  course  which  in  later  years  the 
great  pilot  Bismarck  steered. 

For  the  rest,  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  still  more  briefly  the 
other  features  of  this  great  work.  We  have  the  Bourbon  Govern¬ 
ments  in  France  and  Spain  discussed  by  Mr.  Edward  Armstrong ; 
and  the  condition  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  their  colonies  in 
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the  latter  half  @f  the  century  by  the  Rev.  G-.  Edmundson.  Prof. 
Hubert,  of  Liege,  deals  with  the  reign  of  Joseph  II  and  its 
effects.  “  Italy  and  the  Papacy  ”  is  the  subject  of  a  chapter  by 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Vernon.  Prof.  Schollenberger,  of  Zurich,  writes  of 
Switzerland,  and  especially  its  foreign  service  system.  There 
is  also  a  disquisition  on  “  The  Reversal  of  Alliances  ”  and  “  The 
Family  Compact  ”  by  M.  Jean  Lemoine.  In  Northern  Europe,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Bain’s  articles,  we  have  one  on  Catharine  II  by 
Prof.  Hotzsch,  of  Posen,  and  another  on  Denmark  under  the 
Bernstorffs  and  Struensee  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Reddaway.  The 
volume  closes  with  a  chapter  on  English  political  philosophy  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Vaughan’s  article,  already  referred  to,  on  the 
Romantic  movement  in  European  literature. 


The  Calculus  eor  Beginners. 

Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  By  A.  E.  H. 
Love,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  (5s.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 
The  writer’s  aim  in  undertaking  the  production  of  the  present 
work,  and  the  general  scope  of  the  volume,  may  be  readily 
gathered  from  the  interesting  preface.  Dr.  Love  maintains  that 
some  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
calculus  should  form  part  of  the  educational  equipment  of  every 
intellectual  man  or  woman,  and  that  to  obtain  a  sufficient  know- 
.  ledge  of  the  subject  need  not  involve  wide  reading  in  mathe- 
I  matics  generally.  His  arguments  in  discussing  the  theory  of 
I  the  calculus  are  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  to  the  reader,  and 
I  he  does  not  fail  to  point  out  what  portions  of  the  subject  require 

I  closer  investigation  for  their  treatment  to  be  thoroughly  scientific, 
and  what  propositions  are  true  only  when  certain  restrictions  are 
recognized.  The  full  consideration  of  such  parts  of  the  theory  is 
more  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mathematician 
|  than  from  that  of  the  purely  practical  student;  hence  in  the 
I  author’s  scheme  these  are  elaborated  in  appendix  form,  and  the 
I  complicated  details  are  thus  prevented  from  causing  undue  delay 
I  in  acquiring  a  broad  grasp  of  general  principles.  The  choice  of 
I  material  for  the  treatise  and  the  methods  of  treatment  are  the 
1  outcome  of  several  years’  experience  in  lecturing  on  the  sub- 
■  ject  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus  to  students  who  require  it 
I  chiefly  in  order  that  they  may  make  use  of  it  in  its  application  to 
I  their  other  scientific  work.  The  reader  is  very  soon  convinced 
I  that  the  author  himself  possesses  no  merely  superficial  knowledge 
1  either  of  the  theory  of  the  subject  or  of  many  of  its  applications, 
1  and  he  is  impressed  by  the  power  and  sympathy  of  the  teacher 
1  no  less  than  by  the  ability  of  the  scholar. 

An  interesting  introductory  chapter  leads  up  to  the  establish- 
|  ment  in  its  successor  of  the  first  principles  of  differentiation, 
|  and  lays  the  foundation  of  a  clear  conception  of  the  true  signifi- 
U  cance  of  a  differential  coefficient.  The  rules  for  the  differentia- 
1  tion  of  combinations  of  elementary  functions  are  next  discussed, 
whilst  the  third  chapter  is  intended  to  confirm  the  knowledge 
U  already  acquired,  and  to  give  reality  to  the  principles,  by  employing 
I  them  in  some  of  the  many  directions  in  which  they  are  valuable. 
I  Chapter  IV  takes  up  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  integra- 
I  tion,  and  here  the  necessity  for  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  made 
II  abundantly  evident  by  examples  of  unknown  functions,  whose 
;|  differential  coefficients  are  known.  Processes  of  integration  and 
H  applications  of  them  then  furnish  the  material  for  discussion,  and 
H  chapters  on  logarithms  and  the  exponential  function,  on  trigono- 

I®  metrical  functions,  on  definite  integrals,  and  on  their  value  in 
connexion  with  the  problems  of  mechanics,  form  the  contents  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  text-book,  which  closes  with  a  valuable 
appendix.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  consider  the  text  in  fuller 
detail ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  will  be  thoroughly 
acceptable  both  to  students  and  teachers. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Practical  Solid  Geometry.  By  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Unwin,  M.A.  Cantab. 

(4s.  6d.  Bell.) 

The  writer,  who  is  evidently  a  thorough  master  of  the  subject  he 
|  discusses,  draws  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  value  of  practical 
solid  geometry,  both  from  an  educational  standpoint  and  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  calculated  to  increase  the  power  of  the  student  of  general  mathe¬ 
matics  when  brought  into  contact  with  problems  dealing  with  non- 
|  ioplanar  figures.  The  subject  is  one  that  presents  much  difficulty  to 
many  a  student,  but  the  clearness  with  which  the  first  principles  are 


explained  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  treatise  should  prove  a  valuable 
guide  in  the  early  stages  of  study.  The  volume  is  intended  to  satisfy 
fully  the  requirements  of  candidates  reading  for  the  Board  of  Education 
Examination,  Stage  I,  or  for  the  Army  Entrance  Examinations.  The 
text  consists  largely  of  worked  problems.  The  earlier  ones  are  very 
closely  investigated,  and  the  solutions  are  supplemented  by  many 
suggestive  notes.  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  with  carefully 
reproduced  diagrams.  A  number  of  questions  are  included  which  have 
actually  appeared  in  Board  of  Education  and  in  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst 
question  papers.  The  preface  alludes  to  a  second  volume  now  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  designed  as  the  completion  of  a  work  covering  the 
ground  of  Stages  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  Board  of  Education  Examination 
and  that  of  the  University  of  London  Matriculation  syllabus.  The 
author  is  never  tired  of  laying  salutary  stress  on  the  great  utility  of 
models  constructed  by  the  student  to  illustrate  the  problems  whose 
solutions  he  is  trying  to  follow. 

Geometry  for  Beginners.  By  C.  Godfrey,  M.A.,  and  A.  W.  Siddons,  M.A. 

(Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  school  text-book  on  geometry  due  to  the  same  writers  is  by  this 
time  no  longer  a  new  work,  and  is  doubtless  well  known  to  a  large 
number  of  teachers  and  their  pupils.  The  present  volume  furnishes 
a  valuable  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  science,  and  is  suitable  for 
those  absolutely  entering  on  their  training.  It  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  of  which  the  former  discusses  clearly,  and  in  a  manner 
thoroughly  suggestive,  first  notions  connected  with  geometrical  figures 
and  their  measurement ;  moreover,  it  includes  a  preliminary  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  angles.  The  latter  subdivision  of  the  treatise  consists 
mainly  of  series  of  exercises  which  occur  in  pairs,  one  set  leading  up  to 
the  enunciation  of  some  fundamental  proposition,  whilst  its  companion 
serves  to  6how  the  application  of  the  truth  just  formulated.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  work  will  indicate  to  teachers  that  it  owes  its  existence 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  suggestions  lately  made  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

SCIENCE. 

Elementary  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.  By  A.  Clement  Jones,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master,  and  C.  H.  Blomfield,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  Mathematical  Master,  Bradford  Grammar  School.  (4s.  6d. 
Edward  Arnold.) 

Instead  of  the  time-honoured  practice  of  taking  statics,  hydrostatics, 
and  dynamics  as  distinct  subjects,  the  authors  “  have  attempted  so  to 
arrange  the  more  elementary  parts  of  these  three  subjects  that  they  can 
be  conveniently  studied  together.”  Substantially,  we  imagine,  they  will 
be  found  to  have  worked  out  a  successful  scheme  of  well  ordered 
progress.  The  exposition  is  concise  and  lucid,  and  the  large  number  of 
well  selected  and  well  devised  exercises  cannot  but  drive  home  the 
principles.  Answers  are  appended.  There  are  186  figures.  A  thoroughly 
practical  book. 

A  Text-book  of  Botany  for  Students  ;  with  Directions  for  Practical  Work , 
By  Amy  F.  M.  Johnson,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  at  Cheltenham 
Ladies’  College.  (7s.  6d.  Allman.) 

In  the  first  two  Parts— General  Morphology  and  Histology — the  practi¬ 
cal  work  is  set  out  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and  is  expected  to  be  worked 
through  substantially,  as  a  basis,  before  the  chapter  is  read.  Part  III  is. 
concerned  with  the  Physiology  of  Plants ;  Part  IV  with  Ecology, 
briefly  but  very  usefully  ;  Part  V  is  systematic  and  descriptive,  and  is 
intended  for  reference  after  some  practical  experience  of  the  various 
members.  Though  intended  primarily  for  the  author’s  own  classes,  the 
book  should  be  extremely  helpful  for  the  multifarious  examinations  of  an 
elementary  character.  There  are  four  hundred  figures,  which  have  been 
prepared  with  great  pains  and  admirably  produced.  The  work  has  been 
executed  with  assiduous  care  and  with  marked  ability.  It  is  exception¬ 
ally  well  got  up  in  a  flexible  cover. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

“  Masters  of  Literature.” — (1)  Scott.  By  Prof.  A.  J.  Grant.  (2)  Fielding . 
By  Prof.  Saintsbury.  (3)  Carlyle.  By  A.  W.  Evans.  (4)  Defoe. 
By  John  Masefield.  (3s.  6d.  net  each.  Bell.) 

This  new  series  is  designed  to  present  in  handy  volumes  the  finest 
passages  of  the  greatest  English  authors.  “A  good  collection  of  the 
best  work  of  our  prose  masters,  chosen  carefully  and  deliberately  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  principle,  and  suitably  introduced  with  rele¬ 
vant  biographical,  critical,  and  bibliographical  data,  has  long  been  a 
desideratum.”  This  desideratum  it  is  the  aim  of  this  series  to  supply. 
The  execution  of  such  a  design  is  very  much  more  difficult  than  it  looks, 
and  the  result  is  always  open  to  cavil.  The  selections,  prose  and  verse, 
are  linked  together  by  explanatory  notes  shoving  the  gist  of  the  omitted 
portions.  The  introductions,  which  are  substantial,  explain  the  choice 
of  the  excerpts,  their  relief  and  relation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  author’s 
production.  In  each  of  the  present  volumes  the  design  is  executed  with 
marked  ability.  The  form  is  convenient,  the  type  good,  and  the  binding 
flexible  and  tasteful.  Each  volume  is  furnished  with  a  newly  drawn  and 
expressive  likeness  of  the  author  under  treatment. 

English  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century :  an  Essay  in  Criticism. 

By  Laurie  Magnus,  M.A.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Melrose.) 

Mr.  Magnus  has  “  attempted  in  this  volume  not  so  much  a  history 
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of  English  literature  between  1784  and  the  present  day  as  a  survey  of 
that  literature  as  a  whole,  and  an  essay  in  its  criticism.”  Though  the 
liistory  is  not  set  forth  systematically  (except  so  far  as  occasional  tables 
indicate  the  chronological  relations  of  authors) ,  the  work  of  the  principal 
writers  is  reviewed  in  groups  determined  by  its  nature.  Throughout 
all  the  narrative  and  discussion,  Mr.  Magnus  keeps  an  open  mind  for 
tendencies,  and  for  some  formula  that  shall  fairly  and  competently 
express  the  characteristics  of  the  period.  He  writes  with  ample  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  literature  and  of  the  best  literary  criticism,  without  com¬ 
promising  his  independence  of  judgment.  The  style  is  facile,  if  some¬ 
times  overstrained.  The  work  will  be  very  instructive  and  suggestive  to 
students,  and  it  is  sufficiently  popular  to  claim  and  to  reward  the 
attention  of  general  readers. 

‘‘Oxford  Editions  of  Standard  Authors.” — Scott:  (1)  The  Bride  of 

Lammermoor ;  (2)  The  Black  Dwarf  and  A  Legend  of  Montrose. 

(2s.  each.  Henry  Frowde — Oxford  University  Press.) 

These  are  further  volumes  of  an  excellent  edition,  beautifully  printed 
and  excellently  got  up.  (1)  has  fifty  illustrations,  and  (2)  twenty-one 
and  thirty-five.  The  glossaries  will  be  helpful  to  the  Southron,  and, 
perhaps,  to  younger  denizens  over  the  Border. 

HISTORY. 

The  Normal  Reign  of  George  III.  By  Victor  Allemandy. 

(2s.  6d.  Normal  Press.) 

The  author  writes  primarily  for  the  use  of  students,  but  the  book  will 
appeal  to  a  wider  circle.  Within  its  limits,  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  piece 
of  work.  The  facts  are  drawn  from  trustworthy  sources,  and  the 
narrative  is  enlivened  by  racy  quotations  from  literary  works  of  the  day. 
The  method  of  the  book  indicates  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
this  kind  of  history  writing— how  to  marshal  successfully  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  oi'der  to  preserve  chronological  sequence,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  ii-ritating  digressions.  The  defects  of  the  book  are  mainly  due 
to  the  necessity  for  coinpi-ession  of  much  material  into  a  small  compass. 
Conciseness  is  sacrificed  to  clearness  in  the  paragraph  on  Paoli  (page  198). 
where  no  hint  is  given  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  great  Corsican  pati-iot 
who  aimed  at  regaining  the  independence  of  his  native  island  and  was 
something  more  than  ‘*  a  French  exile  in  England.”  In  the  account  of 
Burke  the  author  might  have  spared  us  the  somewhat  tedious  description 
of  the  “Dagger  Speech”  and  given  us  instead  a  fuller  exposition  of 
Burke’s  political  ideals.  The  chapter  on  “Wilkes  and  Liberty”  puts 
the  constitutional  issues  cleai-ly  and  forcibly,  yet  with  restraint. 
“Brindley”  should  be  “Brinsley”  (Sheridan);  “lie  Launay,”  not 
“  De  Launy,”  was  governor  of  the  Bastille.  The  style  is  bright  and 
lucid.  Useful  lists  of  questions  are  attached  to  each  chapter.  To  such 
as  want  a  succint  yet  interesting  introduction  to  the  history  of  George 
Ill’s  reign  the  manual  should  prove  vei'y  acceptable. 

Distort/  Teaching  by  Biographies.  By  Alice  Eve,  B.A.,  L.L.A. 

(2s.  Gd.  Charles  &  Dible.) 

“  The  lessons  in  this  book  were  prepared  with  the  idea  of  making  history 
more  real  by  grouping  the  historical  facts  around  the  lives  of  certain  men 
and  women.”  There  are  collected  here  notes  of  lessons  drawn  from 
65  b.c.  to  1603  a. i>.  Each  lesson  has  a  definite  aim,  which  is  set  forth 
at  the  beginning.  The  inexperienced  teacher  that  uses  this  book  need 
be  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  method  of  presenting  the  subject 
if  the  plan  suggested  by  the  author  is  sedulously  followed.  The  matter 
has  been  judiciously  selected,  but  a  few  errors  have  crept  in.  In  one 
paragi'aph  we  are  told  that  John  “  put  his  seal  ”  to  the  Charter  ;  later 
on,  however,  occur  the  words  :  “  Show  picture  of  the  King  signing  the 
Charter.  .  .  .  Other  kings  were  also  obliged  to  sign  it”  1  Evidently 
the  author  has  never  seen  either  the  original  Chai’ter  (“  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum”)  or  a  facsimile  of  it.  “  Other  kings  ”  confirmed 
not  the  Charter  of  1215,  but  that  of  Henry  III.  Again,  Wolsey’s 
justice  as  Chancellor  ended  with  suits  in  which  private  individuals  were 
concerned  :  when  a  matter  touching  Henry  VIII’s  interests  was  in 
question,  the  will  of  his  Majesty  prevailed.  In  a  future  edition  a  list 
of  reference  works  might  be  added.  Teachers  generally  should  find  the 
book  very  useful. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  issued  a  cheap  edition  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill :  the 
Story  of  a  Great  Reform ,  told  by  his  Daughter  (3s.  6d.),  with  numerous 
illustrations.  An  extremely  interesting  work,  including  an  account  of 
the  old  postal  system  and  of  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  early  postal 
reformers. 

HYGIENE. 

“New  Library  of  Medicine.” — Air  and  Health.  By  Ronald  Campbell 
Macfie,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M.  (7s.  Gd.  net.  Methuen.) 

Dr.  Macfie  treats  his  large  subject  comprehensively  and  practically  in 
a  plain  and  popular  style  without  infringement  of  scientific  accuracy. 
He  deals  with  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  air,  particu¬ 
larly  in  relation  to  health  and  disease ;  considers  the  physiology  of 
respiration  in  its  practical  bearings  ;  has  much  to  say  about  dust,  fog, 
genus,  air-borne  epidemics,  and  the  like;  discusses  ventilation  at  length, 
both  in  its  private  and  in  its  public  aspects ;  reviews  questions  of 
climate  and  of  “a  change  of  air”  ;  and  concludes  with  the  air  treat¬ 
ment  of  consumption.  “  The  nation  first  to  l'ealize  the  importance  of 


open-air  education,  and  to  develop  on  a  large  scale  a  system  of  open-air 
education,  will  outstrip  all  rivals  in  the  race  of  life.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  nothing  will  so  increase  the  happiness,  the  health,  the  moral 
and  mental  sanity  of  the  nation  as  open-air  schools.”  The  work  is 
thoroughly  competent  and  sensible. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene.  By  W.  P. 

Whelpton.  B.Sc.,  Master  of  Method  in  the  University  of  Leeds. 

(4s.  Gd.  University  Tutorial  Press.) 

Mr.  Whelpton  takes  a  broad  philosophical  view  of  his  subject,  and 
places  his  treatment  on  “  a  somewhat  extensive  and  deep  knowledge  of 
the  physical  and  physiological  bases  of  human  activities.”  He  regards 
school  life  as  “  a  whole  in  which  physical  and  mental  training  merge  in 
the  pursuit  of  practical  duties  in  which  spirit,  intelligence,  and  skill  are 
more  than  brute  strength.”  He  treats  at  some  length  the  historical  and 
physical  development  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physical  education  ; 
physical  education  in  relation  to  mind  and  body  ;  the  physical  basis  of 
life  ;  the  nervous  system  and  the  education  of  it ;  the  organic  life  of  the 
body,  fatigue,  exercise  and  growth,  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  bodily 
attitudes,  care  of  the  eye,  and  abnormalities  of  various  kinds.  Many  of 
the  matters  handled  in  the  first  half  of  the  work  will  be  fresh  to  readers  of 
most  books  on  hygiene  ;  and  the  historical  survey  and  the  exposition 
of  principles  are  valuable  additions  to  the  ordinary  scope  of  treatment. 
A  very  able  and  useful  work. 

From  Cradle  to  School:  a  Book  for  Mothers.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Ada  S. 

B allin.  (Is.  net.  Constable.) 

If  it  be  true  that  “no  household  is  complete  without  children,”  then 
it  follows  that  the  mother  should  know  how  to  manage  them  ;  and 
mothers  are  not  likely  to  chance  upon  a  more  comprehensive  or  sensible 
manual  of  instruction  than  the  present  volume.  It  sets  out  in  simple 
and  lucid  language  all  “  such  matters  as  most  intimately  concern  the 
health  of  children,  both  bodily  and  mental.”  The  author  knew  her  sub¬ 
ject  thoroughR,  and  has  treated  it  with  masterly  dmectness  and  effect. 
No  better  book  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  young  woman  that  has 
begun  to  think  of  marriage. 

The  second  edition  (1908)  of  School  Hygiene,  by  Robert  A.  Lyster, 
M.D.,  Ch.B.,  D.P.H.,  &c.,  Coxxnty  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Hampshire,  &c.  (3s.  6d.,  Clive',  contains  a  new  chapter  on  medical 
inspection  of  schools.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  sound  and 
lucid. 

Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons  issue  a  second  edition,  revised,  of  Better 
Food  Jor  Boys,  by  Eustace  Miles,  M.A.,  Amateur  Champion  at  Tennis, 
&c.  (Is.  net). 

ART. 

The  Craftsman' s  Plant  Book.  By  Richard  G.  Hatton,  Hon.  A.R.C.A. 

Lond.  (25s.  net.  Chapman  &  Hall). 

The  alternative  title  runs:  “Figures  of  Plants  selected  from  the 
Hex-bals  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  exhibiting  the  finest  examples  of 
plant-drawing  found  in  those  rare  works,  whether  executed  in  woodcuts 
or  in  copperplate  engravings,  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  decorator;  with 
supplementary  illustrations  and  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  plant-form 
in  design  ’  ’  Several  introductory  chapters  furnish  the  necessaiy 
historical  and  botanical  explanations.  There  are  over  a  thousand  figures, 
besides  more  than  twenty  in  the  preliminaiy  matter,  and  about  sixty  in 
an  appendix.  In  view  of  the  present  revival  of  the  use  of  plant-fox-m 
in  decorative  work,  these  figures  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  artist,  and 
especially  to  the  designer  and  the  craftsman.  They  fairly  represent  the 
whole  range  of  plant-life  ;  and  they  owe  their  merit  (and  their  defects) 
very  largely  to  their  being  drawings  at  first  hand  from  Nature.  “  Fixll 
of  decorative  suggestion,  and  fine  examples  of  treatment,  they  present 
the  plants  as  they  are  known  to  ordinary  people,  with  their  character 
usually  admirably  expressed.”  Mr.  Hatton  has  done  excellent  service 
in  collecting  the  best  and  most  helpful  figures  fi’om  the  old  herbals, 
which  are  both  unwieldy  and  costly.  The  large  and  handsome  volume 
will  be  very  highly  appreciated  by  those  for  whose  use  it  has  been 
prepared. 

Photograms  of  the  Year  1909.  Edited  by  H.  Snowden  Ward,  F.R.P.S. 

(2s.net.  Dawburn  &  Ward.) 

The  volume  reproduces  a  large  selection  of  typical  photographic 
pictures  of  the  year,  accompanied  with  instructive  criticism.  There  ai'e 
useful  and  suggestive  preliminary  articles  upon  pictorial  photography 
in  various  countries.  The  collection  is  most  varied  and  interesting,  and 
the  illustrations  are  effectively  reproduced  (by  Carl  Hentschel,  Ltd.), 
and  printed  (by  Neill  &  Co.)  on  first-quality  art  paper  (by  John  Dickin¬ 
son  &  Co.). 

Messrs.  Philip  issue  a  fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  The 
Manipulation  of  the  Brush  as  applied  to  Design,  “a  course  of  Brush- 
work  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,”  by  Stanley  Thorogood, 
A.R.C.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Burslem  School  of  Art  and  Art  Director 
to  the  Burslem  Education  Committee  (4s.  net).  There  are  fifty-two 
plates,  with  useful  introductory  suggestions  and  directions. 

Messrs.  Jack  have  now  completed  the  issue  of  their  two  excellent 
series,  The  National  Gallery  and  Wild  Beasts  of  the  World  —  each  in 
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seventeen  parts  (Is.  net  each),  and  containing  a  hundred  plates  in 
colour.  Both  will  make  handsome  and  instructive  volumes. 

ATLASES. 

A  Historical  and  Modern  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  students  by  C.  Grant  Robertson,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R  S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 
(4s.6d.net,  Methuen),  “aims  at  providing  both  a  geographical  and 
historical  companion  to  past  history  and  present  conditions,  at  illus¬ 
trating  in  a  reasonable  compass  and  at  a  moderate  price  the  origins, 
development,  and  form  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  day.”  There  are  sixty-four  plates,  with  useful  preliminary 
matters  (gazetteer  of  countries  and  possessions,  statistics,  &c.),  and  many 
insertions  (diagrams,  summaries  of  events,  &c.).  The  names  of  th 
editors  guarantee  the  excellence  of  the  work. 

The  “  A.L.”  Pupils'  Atlas  oj  Physical  and  Political  Geography  (Is  3d. 
net,  E.  J.  Arnold)  appears  in  various  editions,  differing  only  in  the 
four  large-page  local  or  district  maps  they  contain.  The  edition  before 
us  is  ‘  ‘  Edition  M,  ’  ’  specialized  by  maps  of  the  Midland  Counties,  the 
Northern  Counties,  Wales,  and  South-East  England.  The  Atlas  con¬ 
tains  also  thirty  full-page  (royal  4to)  maps  of  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  six  maps  of  the  world  devoted  to  physical,  commercial,  and 
other  aspects.  There  are,  besides,  explanatory  diagrams  dealing  with  pro¬ 
jections,  scales,  &c. ;  a  collection  of  important  geographical  statistics;  and 
a  very  full  general  index.  The  maps  are  boldly  drawn,  lettered,  and 
coloured,  and  they  are  carefully  up  to  date.  Evidently  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  provide  and  to  present  effectively  the  assistance  that  the 
pupil  needs. 


FIRST  GLANCES. 

Education. 

Assistant  Masters  in  Secondary  Schools. — (1)  Nineteenth  Annual  Report, 
1909.  (2)  Report  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Conditions  of  Service  of 

Teachers  in  English  and  Foreign  Secondary  Schools.  2s.  Bell. 

[(2)  Comprehensive  and  most  valuable.] 

Board  of  Education. — (1)  Reports  of  the  Art  Examinations,  &c.  6d. 

(2)  Reports  of  the  Science  Examinations,  &c.  6d.  (3)  Annual 

Report  for  1908  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Cd.  1986.  8Id.  Wyman. 

Cambridge  Local  Examinations  :  Regulations,  &c. 

Carlisle  :  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Organizing  Superintendent  (Mr. 
Duckworth)  to  the  Education  Committee. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular  No.  8,  1909  :  Catalogue  and  An¬ 
nouncement  for  1909-10  of  the  Medical  Department.  No.  9, 
1909:  Preliminary  Register;  Enumeration  of  Classes — first  half- 
year. 

L.C.C. — (1)  Report  of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  with  Report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  County  for  the  year  1908.  3s.  6d.  ; 

postage  4d.  (2)  Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council. 

Is.  ;  postage  5d.  King. 

London  :  Royal  College  of  Science. — Register  of  Old  Students,  compiled 
by  the  Old  Students’  Association.  First  issue.  Is.  net.  Lamley. 

Manchester  :  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Education  Committee,  1907-8. 

(Oxford  Local  Examinations  :  Regulations,  &c.,  1911. 

Physical  Education  in  Foreign  Countries.  Report  on  Replies  to  Ques¬ 
tions  circulated  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Physical  Education 
organized  by  the  National  League  for  Physical  Education  and 
Improvement.  6d.  net.  National  League  for  Physical  Education 
and  Improvement,  11  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 

Rome :  Corso  di  perfezionamento  per  i  Licenziati  dalle  Scuole  Normali 
instituito  presso  la  Regia  LTniversita  degli  studi  di  Roma.  Annuario 
(Anno  VI,  1909-10) :  compilato  per  cura  del  Secretario  Dr.  A. 
Bertini  Calosso.  Roma :  Via  della  Dogana  Vecchia,  29  (Palazzo 
Giustiniani) . 

Miscellaneous. 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  Useful  leaflets. 

Chemical  Appointments,  Official,  A  List  of.  Compiled  by  Richard  B. 
Pilcher,  F.C.I.S.,  Registrar  and  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry.  Third,  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  2s.  net.  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  30  Bloomsbury 
Square,  W.C. 

Gardening,  One  &  All,  1910.  Edited  by  Edward  Owen  Greening.  2d. 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association. 

[Matter  varied  and  good  ;  illustrations  numerous.] 

Songs,  Sacred,  The  People’s.  Id.  Leng. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  THROAT  TROUBLES. 


The  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  constantly 
suffer  from  Sore  Throat,  more  especially  at  this  season  of  damp 
and  cold,  presents  a  problem  to  the  medical  practitioner  which 
has  long  given  him  very  serious  trouble.  At  last  this  problem 
has  been  solved,  and  the  means  has  been  found  of  putting  an  end 
to  this  distressing  condition  by  a  discovery  which  the  medical 
profession  hail  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  they  have 
received  from  science. 

The  way  in  which  this  discovery  has  been  made— the  nature  of 
the  remedy,  its  powers,  and  the  method  of  its  application— Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson,  the  eminent  authority  on  Hygiene,  describes  in 
detail  in  his  latest  work,  “  The  Prevention  of  Infectious  Disease.” 

A  Guard  against  Influenza. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  touches  the  root  of  the  trouble  when  he 
says  in  his  work,  “  Most  infectious  ailments  reach  the  body 
through  the  mouth :  hence  in  times  and  seasons  of  influenza, 
diphtheria,  or  when  scarlet  fever  and  other  zymotic  ailments  are 
in  the  air,  it  will  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  value  of 
|  allowing  a  Formamint  tablet  to  dissolve  occasionally  in  the 
|  mouth.  If  influenza  and  other  infectious  troubles  are  acquired 
in  crowded  assemblies,  the  use  of  a  Formamint  tablet  under 
such  conditions  may  be  relied  on  to  ward  off  risks  of  infection.” 

Infectious  ailments  reach  the  body  through  the  mouth  ;  they 
develop  in  the  throat,  and  Wulfing’s  Formamint  is  the  name 
science  has  given  to  the  recently  discovered  remedy  for  the  evil  — 
that  is  the  gist  of  the  matter.  But  more  of  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson’s 
words  are  worth  quoting  and  seriously  reflecting  over.  He  says 

“  No  ailments  are  more  powerful  or  annoying  than  those  affect¬ 
ing  the  throat,  nor  are  there  any  troubles  in  which  it  is  more 
difficult  by  means  of  ordinary  remedies  to  reach  the  parts 
affected.” 

Microbes  made  Harmless. 

That  which  Science  has  searched  for  and  found  at  last,  he  tells 
us,  “  is  a  substance  which  shall  exercise  an  antiseptic  action  and 
destroy  microbes,  without  injurious  effect  either  upon  the  mouth 
or  on  the  body.  Wulfing’s  Formamint  comes  to  the  front  as  an 
efficient  remedy  in  Throat  troubles  by  reason  of  its  disinfective 
powers.” 

“  In  such  ailments  as  ‘  Smokers’  Throat,’  ‘  Clergyman’s  Sore 
Throat,’  and  those  affections  which  distress  singers  and  speakers, 
Formamint  is  promptly  effective,  while  in  the  treatment  of 
children’s  complaints,  Thrush,  Inflammation  of  the  Tonsils,  &c., 
it  has  proved  the  greatest  gift  we  have  yet  had  from  Science.” 

Invaluable  as  a  preventive  of  infection — medical  men  and 
nurses  now  place  a  tablet  in  their  mouths  for  that  purpose  after 
visiting  patients  suffering  from  infectious  disease— Formamint, 
Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  tells  us,  “is  a  germicide  and  a  sweetener, 
effective  in  nature,  and,  above  all,  pleasant  to  use  and  capable  of 
easy  and  instant  application.” 

A  Free  Trial. 

To  enable  Formamint’s  many  virtues  to  be  tested,  a  sufficient 
supply  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  applicants  forwarding  a 
post  card  to-day  to  the  manufacturers,  A.  Wulfing  &  Co., 
12  Chenies  Street,  London,  W.C.,  mentioning  the  “  Educational 
Times.”  An  exceedingly  interesting  little  book  — “  The  Prevention 
of  Infectious  Disease  ” — by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  the  famous 
authority  on  Hygiene,  will  also  be  given  free. 

Formamint  can  be  obtained  from  all  Chemists  in  bottles  con¬ 
taining  fifty  tablets,  at  Is.  lid.  per  bottle. 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  Wulfing’s  Formamint,  manj' 
preparations  claiming  to  be  as  good  are  being  offered  to  the 
public. 

This  claim  is  false.  Formamint  is  manufactured  under  Royal 
Letters  Patent.  Any  attempt  to  imitate  it  would  render  the 
imitators  liable  to  prosecution.  They  have,  therefore,  not 
imitated  its  composition — only  its  form  and  flavour. 

To  obtain  the  certainty  of  cure  of  all  forms  of  Sore  Throat, 
insist  on  having  Wulfing’s  Formamint.  [Advt. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Consequently  the  triangles  CLB,  ELB  are  equiangular. 

LBM  =  LEB  =  CED  =  OEM. 


Therefore 


16692.  (I.  Arnold.) — Given  the  difference  of  the  sides,  the  perpen¬ 

dicular  on  the  base,  and  the  vertical  angle,  to  construct  the  triangle. 

Solution  by  D.  Biddle. 

Let  OF  =  the 
given  perpendicular, 

OG  =  the  given  dif¬ 
ference,  and  FOB' 

=  the  given  angle  A. 

With  OF  as  radius 
describe  a  circle,  and 
produce  FO  to  meet 
it  in  E.  ThenB'C', 
drawn  at  right  angles 
to  EF,  will  be  the 
base  of  a  triangle 
which  we  can  con¬ 
struct  similar  to  that 
required,  and  having 
the  same  ratio  ( m 
=  difference  —  per¬ 
pendicular  =  d/p). 

OG  being  at  right 
angles  with  OF,  join 
FG  and  produce  to 
M  (on  the  tangent 
to  the  circle  at  E). 

Then,  taking  EF  as 
unity,  EM  =  m  =  d/p.  Moreover,  B'E  =  cos^A  and  B'F  =  sin|A. 
Make  FK'  =  B'E,  and  draw  K'L  at  right  angles  ;  then 

K'L  =  m  cos  §A. 

Make  FN  =  K'L,  and  draw  NP  perpendicular  to  EF  ;  then 

FP  =  m'  cos2 ^A. 

Make  FS  =  FD  +  FP,  where  FD  =  siiP^A  ;  and  draw  ST  at  right 
angles  ;  then  FT  =  (ra2  cos2  |A  +  sin2  |A)4. 

Make  FU  =  FT,  and  make  UV  =  FB'  =  sinJA  ;  then 
FV  =  (to2  cos2  §A  +  sin2  ^A)^  —  sin  |A. 

Make  EW  =  FV,  and  draw  WY  parallel  to  EF,  meeting  FM  in  Y ; 
also  draw  YX  perpendicular  to  EF  ;  then 

FX  =  1/to  {(to2  cos2§A  +  sin2^A)*  —  sin  |A}. 

Make  EA  =  FX  =  sin  9,  and  wc  have  AB'C'  similar  to  the  required 
triangle.  From  its  perpendicular  AZ'  mark  off  AZ  =  OF,  and  through 
Z  draw  BC  parallel  to  B'C'.  Then  QG  =  the  given  difference  (OG) 
between  AC  and  AB,  and  ABC  is  the  required  triangle. 

By  analysis,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  p  =  cos2JA  —  sin*  9,  whilst 
d  =  2  sin  |A  sin  9  ;  whence 

sin  9  =  1  /m  {  to2  cos2  \ A  +  sin2  i A)  *  —  sin  | A  ]■ . 

The  construction  exactly  follows  this  formula. 

The  Proposer’s  solution  is  as  follows  : — 

Draw  an  indefinite  right  line  xy,  and  at  a  point  D  erect  the  perpen- 
pendicular  DC  equal  to  the  given  one.  Make  the  angle  DCE  equal  to 
one-half  the  given  vertical  angle.  Also  make  EF  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  sides.  Bisect  FE  in  G,  and  draw  GI  perpendicular,  meeting  CE 
in  I.  Bisect  EC  in  H,  and  draw  EK  perpendicular  to  CE  and  equal  to 
El,  and  join  KH.  Produce  CE  to  L,  making  HL  =  HK.  Apply  LB 


to  xy  and  equal  to  EK.  Join  CB.  Draw  EM,  making  the  angle  CEM 
equal  to  DEC  and  cutting  CB  in  M.  Then  from  C  to  the  line  xy  apply 
CA  equal  to  CM,  forming  the  triangle  ACB,  which  is  the  required  one. 

Upon  EM  produced  let  fall  the  perpendicular  CN  and  join  LM  and 
FI.  Now 

LB2  =  EK2  (const.)  =  (HK  +  HE)(HK  — HE) 

=  (HL  +  CH)(HL  — HE)  (v.2)  =  (HL  +  CH)  (HL -HE)  =  CL. EL, 
and  therefore  CL  :  LB  =  LB  :  EL. 


But  HL  =  HK.  Therefore,  since  the  external  angle  CEM  of  the 
quadrilateral  LEMB  is  equal  to  the  opposite  internal  angle  B,  a  circle 
will  pass  through  the  four  angular  points,  and  therefore  L  LMB  =  LEB. 
But  L  LBM  =  LEB  ;  therefore  LMB  =  LBM  =  FEI,  and  thus  the 
triangles  BLM  and  EIF,  being  isosceles  and  having  LMB  =  EFI  and 
also  LB  =  El,  they  will  be  equal  in  all  respects,  identical,  and  there¬ 
fore  BM  =  EF,  and  consequently  BC  — AC,  or  BC  — CM,  or  BM  =  EF, 
the  given  difference.  Also  l_  CEN  ==  CED  (const.)  ;  then  CN  =  CD  ; 
and,  as  CM  =  CA  and  L  ACD  =  Z.MCN,  adding  DOM  (which  is  common), 
we  have  ACB  =  DCN  =  2DCE  —  the  given  vertical  angle. 

Therefore  ABC  is  constructed  as  required. 


16753.  ( Communicated  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.)  —  A.  and  B.  started 

on  their  motor-cars  from  Liverpool  to  London,  travelling  at  the  same 
rate.  One  hundred  miles  from  London  A.  overtook  a  carriage  driving 
9  miles  an  hour.  Two  hours  later  he  met  a  bicyclist  riding  12  miles 
an  hour.  B.  overtook  the  carriage  73§  miles  from  London,  and  met 
the  bicyclist  -fy  of  a  minute  after  passing  the  seventy-first  milestone 
from  London.  Where  was  B.  when  A.  got  to  London  ? 

[This  question  recently  appeared  in  the  Star  newspaper  as  a 
“Suggested  Occupatiou  for  a  Wet  Saturday.”] 

[N.B. — It  is  possible  to  publish  a  few  only  of  the  Solutions  sent  in. 
—Ed.] 

Solutions  (I)  by  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.  ;  (II)  by  F.  J.  Neal  : 

(III)  Harold  Boag. 

(I)  Let  x  -  speed  of  motor-cars  in  miles  per  hour.  Time  interval 

100 _ 733. 

between  the  cars  overtaking  the  carriage  = - - — -  =  2^|  hours. 

Distance  between  cars  =  2^-i  ( x  — 9 )  miles.  Distance  traversed  by 
bicyclist  between  passing  the  cars 

=  (i)  -of  2f|(»  —  9)  miles,  (ii)  (2a;  — 29  —  jyx)  miles. 
x  + 12 

Equating  (i)  and  (ii),  hpf-x2—  lO^fa;  =  33, 

i.e.,  153a;2— 3092a:— 2541  =  0,  i.e.,  (x-21)(153x  + 121)  =  0,  a;  =  21 

When  A.  reached  London  B.  was  35  miles  away. 

(II)  Let  rate  per  hour  =  x  miles,  let  distance  of  London  to  Liverpool 
=  P  miles,  let  second  car  start  y  hours  after  first.  Then  difference  in 


times  of  each  car  passing  carriage 


-  4  hours  ;  therefore 
9 


P-73| 


+  y-  - 


P-100 


x 


_  105 

—  "sr 


therefore 


y  - 


105a; -945 


36a; 


.(I). 


Again,  difference  of  times  between  meeting  cycle 

=  (distance  done  by  cycle)/(rate  per  hour) ; 


therefore 


P-71  +  , 


+  y- 


P-100 


2  = 


P— 100  + 2a;  —  P  +  71  +i/=fX 


x 


12 


therefore 


therefore 


348  +  12a -y  + 


397.r  153a- 


V  = 


77  77 

153x2— 397x—  26796 
924x 


=  0; 


•(2)- 


Comparing  (1)  and  (2),  we  obtain  that 

153a2— 3092a; — 2541  =  0  ; 

3092  ±  \/[(3092)2  +  (4  x  153  x  2541)]  . 

*  306  ’ 

3092  ±3334  . 

X  306 
x  =  21  miles  per  hour. 

By  substitution  y  =  1|  hours.  When  first  car  reaches  London,  second 
car  is  “  xy”  miles  away.  Therefore  answer  required  =  35  miles. 


therefore 

therefore 

therefore 


(III)  Let  y  be  uniform  rate  of  A.  and  B.  in  miles  per  hour,  and  x  the 
start  A.  had  in  hours.  Then  xy  is  the  distance  between  A.  and  B.  at 
any  point,  and  the  required  number  of  miles  of  B.  from  London  when 
A.  arrives  there.  The  carriage  goes  100—  73f  miles,  while  B.  goes 
100—73|  +  xy)  therefore 

26£  _  26|  +  xy 
9  y 

A.  goes  2 y  miles  in  2  hours,  and  is  therefore  100  —  2 y  miles  from 
London,  and  B.  100—  2y  +  xy  when  A.  meets  bicyclist.  B.  goes  Ay 
miles  in  of  a  minute,  and  is  therefore  71  —  ifcy  miles  from  London 
when  he  meets  bicyclist.  Therefore  the  bicyclist  goes  (71  —  ^y  — 100  +  2 y) 


or  xy  =  if5  (y  -  9) 


.(i). 
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miles,  while  B.  goes  (100  —  2y  +  xy—  71  +  ^y) ;  therefore 

71- -100  +  2y  =  100-2y  +  xy-71  +  -fay  /in 

12  y 

Substituting  in  (ii)  the  value  of  xy  obtained  in  (i),  and  simplifying 
153t/2- 3092// -2541  =  0,  (153t/  +  121)(t/-21)  =  0  ; 

therefore  y  =  21,  and,  substituting  in  (i),  xy  =  35.  Therefore  B.  was 
35  miles  from  London  when  A.  arrived  there. 


16773.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — Resolve  algebraically 
into  two  co-factors  each  of  the  numbers  N  =  (hi)A  +  3  (£2rFw2)4. 

Ex. — Taking  t  =  100,  u  =  1.  Resolve  both  N  into  prime  factois  if 
possible. 

Solution  by  R.  Norrie,  M.A.,  ancl  the  Proposer. 

By  inspection  we  see  that  the  given  expression  is  the  product  of  the 
two  factors  3t4T3i2«2  +  7t4  and  t4=F3t2ui  +  d'id.  Putting  t  =  100,  u  =  1, 
we  derive 

Nj  =  1004  +  3 . 99994  =  99970003.299970001 
=  7.151.271.349.61.1543.3187, 

N2  =  1004  +  3 . 100014  =  19 . 163 . 32299 . 300030001 . 

The  large  factor  300030001  has  no  divisors  <  1000. 


12670.  (Professor  Hudson,  M.A.) — A  cube  is  placed  on  a  rough 
inclined  plane  with  four  of  its  edges  horizontal.  A  sphere  is  placed 
loosely  on  the  plane  above  the  cube,  resting  against  it.  The  coefficients 
of  friction  between  the  different  bodies  being  equal,  find  how,  and  for 
what  inclination  of  the  plane,  equilibrium  will  be  broken. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 


Let  r  be  the  radius  of 
the  sphere,  weight  S  ; 

2 a  the  edge  of  the  cube, 
weight  C  ;  P  the  pressure 
of  the  cube  on  the  sphere ; 
yP  the  friction  between 
the  cube  and  the  sphere ; 
the  same  acting  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions  on  the 
cube;  T,^T,  the  pressure 
and  friction  between  the 
cube  and  the  plane  ;  a 
the  inclination  of  the 

plane  to  the  horizon  when  motion  is  about  to  begin. 

First  suppose  r<2a.  For  the  sphere,  take  moments  about  its  point 
of  contact  with  the  plane,  whence  we  obtain  P  (1  +  /u)  =  S  sin  a.  For 
the  cube,  resolve  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ; 


C  sin  a  +  P  =  /tT,  T  =  0  cos  a  +  /tP, 


Eliminating  P,  T,  we  obtain  tan  a  =  jtO/[C  +  (1  —  y)  S].  If  a  has  a  value 
greater  than  that  thus  determined,  the  cube  will  slip  and  the  sphere 
roll. 

To  consider  whether  the  cube  will  topple,  take  moments  about  tbe 
lowest  edge  of  the  cube, 

Pr— y.P.2a=  Ca  (cos  a— sin  a), 
whence  tan  a  =  (1  +  y)  aC  /  [(r —  2 y.a)  S  +  (1  +  y)  aC]. 

It  will  be  found  that  this  value  of  a  is  greater  than  the  former  ;  there¬ 
fore  slipping  will  occur  for  a  smaller  inclination  than  toppling. 

Next  suppose  r  >2a.  The  force  P  will  now  make  an  angle  9  with 
the  inclined  plane,  where  r  sin  9  =r— 2a.  Proceeding,  as  before,  we 
have  P  [cos  9  +  y  (1  —  sin  0)]  =  S  sin  a, 

C  sin  a  +  P  (cos  9  —  y  sin  9)  =  /xT,  C  cos  a  +  P  (sin  9  +  y  cos  0)  =  T. 
Eliminating  P,  T,  we  obtain 

tan  a  =  m  [cos  0  +  y  (1  —  sin  0)]  C 

/{[cos  0  +  y  (1  — sin  0)]  C  +  [(1  —  /x2)  cos  0—  2y  sin  0]  S}. 

Thus,  if  a  has  a  value  greater  than  that  determined,  the  cube  will  slip 
and  the  sphere  roll. 

For  toppling,  take  moments  about  the  lowest  edge  of  the  cube, 

P.2a  (cos  0  — sin  9)—yP  .2a  (cos  0  +  sin  0)  =  Ca  (cos  a  — sin  a), 
whence  we  obtain 


tana  =  [cos  9  +  y  (1-sin  0)]  C 

/{[cos  6  + (i  (1  — sin  0)]C  +  2  [(1  —  y)  cos0-  (1  +  y)  sin0]  S}. 

It  will  be  found  that  this  value  of  a  is  greater  than  the  former  ;  there¬ 
fore  slipping  will  occur  for  a  smaller  inclination  than  toppling. 


Solutions  (I)  by  Professor  Nanson  ;  (II)  by  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A. ; 

(III)  A.  H.  S.  Gillson. 

(I)  The  centre  locus  of  a  pencil  of  conics  is  a  conic  bisecting  the  join 
of  any  two  vertices.  Hence,  when  two  of  the  vertices  are  at  infinity, 
the  conic  centre  locus  has  at  least  five  points  at  infinity,  and  therefore 
breaks  up  into  the  line  at  infinity  and  a  finite  line  which  is  clearly  a 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  formed  by  parallels  to  the  asymptotes 
through  the  two  finite  points.  It  is  easily  seen,  analytically,  that  the 
locus  is  (x  —  x')(y—y')  =  (x  —  x")(y—y"),  where  x'y',x''y"  are  the  two 
finite  points,  the  axes  being  parallel  to  the  asymptotes. 

(II)  Let  A,  B  be  two  of  the 
points, and  let  the  other  two  points 
be  at  infinity  on  AE,  BE  respec¬ 
tively.  Let  C  be  the  centre  of  a 
conic  through  the  four  points. 

Draw  CX,  CY  parallel  to  AE, 

BE,  meeting  AB  at  X,  Y.  Bi¬ 
sect  AB  at  Y.  Join  CV,  EV. 

CX,  CY  are  the  asymptotes  of 
the  conic  ;  therefore  BX  =  AY  ; 
therefore  VX  =  YY.  The  tri¬ 
angles  AEB,  CXY  are  clearly 
similar,  and  EV,  CV  are  corresponding  medians  ;  therefore 

L CVX  =  L AVE ; 

therefore  CVE  is  a  straight  line ;  therefore  the  locus  of  C  is  the  straight 
line  EV. 

N.B. — If  AE,  BE  are  parallel,  all  the  conics  are  parabolas  and  the 
centres  lie  on  the  line  at  infinity. 

(III)  Let  A,  B,  C,  D  be  the  four  points,  and  take  the  straight  lines 
AB,  CD,  as  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively.  Then,  if  the  equation  of  AC, 
BD  be  ax  +  by  +  c  =  0,  a'x  +  b'y  +  c'  =  0  respectively,  the  equation  of 
the  four-point  system  of  conics  will  be 

(ax  +  by  +  c)(a'x  +  b'y  +  c ')  +  Kxy  =  0. 

If,  however,  two  of  the  points,  B  and  D  say,  are  on  the  line  at  infinity, 
the  equation  of  the  straight  line  joining  them  will  be 

0,x  +  0,y  +  d  =  0, 

so  that  the  equation  of  the  system  of  conics  reduces  to 

c'  (ax  +  by  +  c)  +  Kxy  —  0. 

Hence,  if  (|,  y)  be  the  centre  of  any  conic  of  the  system, 
kt]  +  ad  =  0,  k£  +  bd  =  0, 

so  that  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  all  such  conics  is  the  straight  line 

ax  — by  =  0. 


16767.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.) — Find,  by  a  geometrical  con¬ 

struction,  the  point  on  the  circum-circle  whose  Simson  line  is  parallel 
to  the  Euler  line. 

Solution  by  Professor  Sanjana,  M.A.,  and  R.  Iata. 

Let  the  Euler  line  (or  any  other  given  straight  line)  make  with  BC 
the  angle  a  ;  and  suppose  O  to  be  the  circum-centre.  Join  OA.  Make 


L  AOP,  (in  the  same  sense  as  a)  of  magnitude  2a,  and  produce  P,0  to 
meet  the  circle  in  P.  Then  P  is  the  required  point.  The  proof  de¬ 
pends  on  the  fact  that  the  Simson  line  of  P  makes  with  BC  an  angle 
which  stands  on  the  arc  APj  at  the  circumference. 


12392.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — In  any  triangle,  prove  that 

be  =  (s  —  c) 2  +  2  (s  —  b)(s  —  c)  +  n2— 2  (2R  cosC— r)n. 

Solutions  (I)  by  F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P.  ;  (II)  by  B.  C.  Wallis, 
B.Sc.,  F.C.P.  ;  (HI)  by  C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.*;  (IV)  by  W.  H. 
Rees,  B.Sc. 


16727.  (H.  L.  Trachtenberg,  B.A.) — Prove  that  the  centres  of  a 

four-point  system  of  conics  lie  on  a  line,  provided  that  two  of  the  four 
points  are  at  infinity. 


(I)  Rewriting  the  expression,  we  have 

cosC  =  {(s— c)2  +  2  (s—  6)(s— c)  +rb2  +  2rrb— 6c}/4(Rn). 
Putting  R  =  abej  4A,  r  —  a/s,  ?•*  =  A/(s—  b ), 
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the  right-hand  expression  becomes 

(s  —  b)/abc  {(s  —  c)2 +  2  (s-b)(s  —  c)  +  A2/(s  —  b)2  +  2a2/[s  (s—  b)]-bc} 

=  ( s-b)/abc  \(s-c)2  +  2(s-b)(s—c)  +  [s(s—a)(s—c)](s—b) 

+  2  (s— «)(s— c)  —  fcc} 

(. s  —  b)jabc  {(s-c)-+[s(s~a)(s  —  c)]l(s  -  b)  +  2c  (s  —  c)  -  be] 

=  1  jcibc  \bc  ( s—c )  +  2c  (s— c)(s— &)  —  6c  (s— 5) } 

=  (a2  +  52  —  c-)i2cib  [on  putting  s  =  §  (a  +  6  +  c)] 

=  cos  C. 

(II)  2RcosC  =  c  (cot2iO-l)/2cot|C 

=  r  (cot2  JC  — 1)/2  cot  iC  (cot  |A  +  cot  IB), 

Vi  =  (s  —  c)  cot  |A  =  rcot^A  cot  |C,  (s  —  c)2  =  r2cot2|C, 

2  (s  —  c)(s—b)  =  2r2  cot  |B  cot|C, 

(s—c)2  +  2  (s  — c)(s  —  6)  +  rir—2  (2R  cos  C— r)  n 
=  r'2(cot2|C  +  2  cot|B  cot  |C  +  cot2|A  cot2AC  —  cot2  |A  cot2  |C  +  cot2|A 
—  cot  §A  cot  iB  cot2  +  cot  iA  cot  |B  +  2  cot  |A  cot  |C) 
=  r2  (cot2  |A  +  cot  |A  cot  |B  +  cot  f  A  cot  f  C  +  cot  ^B  cot  |C) 

+  r2  (cot  |A  cot  |C  +  cot  AB  cot  |C  +  cot2  |C  — cot  |A  cot  |B  cot2 10) 
=  r-  (cot  |A  +  cot  |B)  (cot  |A  +  cot  |C)  =  be, 
since 

cot  | A  cot  |C  +  cot  |B  cot  +  cot2  |C  —  cot  |A  cot  f  B  cot2  AC 
=  sl(s-b)  +  s/(s— a)  +s(s  —  c)/[(s  —  a)(s—b )] 

- s/(s-c).s(s-c)/[(s-a )  (s  -6)] 

=  [2s2  — s  (a  +  b  +  c)]/{(s—a)(s—b)~\  =  0. 

— —  [Rest  in  Reprint .] 

16735.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.) — Having  given  that 

_  ayc3 ...  xn  _xixi...xl  _  xlxi...xn-\ 

Vi  —  i  —  ,  ••  •  j  yn  —  j 

a'i  a2  a„ 

prove  that  the  value  of  the  Jacobian  of  ylt  y2,  y,x  is 

(-l)ii-l  (71  —  2)  2“_1  (X\Xq  ...  Xu)"-3. 

Additional  Solution  by  Professor  Nanson. 

We  have  dypjdxq  =  typ/xq,  where  e  is  —1  or  +1  as  p  =  or  ^  j. 
Hence,  if  J  is  required  Jacobian,  and  aPq  =  e, 

J  =  {Vi  ■■■yn)/(xl  ...  xn)  |  aM  |  =  (aq  ...  ®tt)n-3(7i-2)(-2)"-1, 

inasmuch  as  if  apq  =  a  when  p  =  q,  and  =  b  when  p  q,  then 
clearly  |  apq  |  =  (a—  5)M_1  [a  +  (n—  1)  6]. 

16656.  (F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B. Sc.)—  Calculate  thelengths  of  the  sides 
of  a  triangle  ABC,  having  given  the  semi-perimeter  s,  the  area  A,  and 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  in-  and  the  circum-circles,  d, 
Show  that,  if  d'1  =  A(l  —  a/s),  the  triangle  is  right-angled  isosceles,  a 
being  the  hypotenuse. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

If  R,  r  =  radii  of  circum-  and  in-circles  respectively,  dr  =  R2— 2R?*, 
and  r  =  a/s  ;  therefore  sR2— 2Ra  —  d2s  =  0  ;  giving 

R  =  [a  +  v/(a2  +  d-s-)]Js, 

Again,  if  a,  b,  c  are  the  sides,  then 


abc  =  4aR  =  4a/s  [a+  A/(A2  +  d2s2)]  . (1). 

Also  a2  =  s  (s  —  a) ( s — b)  (s  -  c)  =  —  s4  +  s2  ( ab  +  bc  +  ca )  —  abes  ; 
therefore 

ab  +  be  +  ca  =  (a2  +  s4  +  abcs)/s 2  =  [5a2  +  s4  +  4a  -/(a2  +  d2s2)]/s2. . .  (2) . 

Finally,  a+5  +  c  =  2s  . .(3). 

Hence,  from  (1),  (2),  (3),  a,  b,  c  are  the  roots  of  the  cubic 
x3-2sx2  +  a/s2  [5a2  +  s4  +  4a  ^(a2  +  d2s2)]  -  4a/s  [a  +  a/(a2  +  d2s2)]  =  0. 


As  a  particular  example,  when  a  =  84,  s  =  21  ;  d  =  §  \/(65),  this  cubic 
reduces  to  ar*— 42a;2 +  587ai  — 2730  =  0,  giving 

(x— 13)  (.r— 14)  (,r— 15)  =  0,  or  x  =  13,  14,  15, 
the  sides  of  this  particular  triangle. 

If  the  triangle  is  right-angled  isosceles, 

b  =  c  —  a/  A2,  a  =  -|5c  =  ^a1,  R  =  abc /4s  =  \a  —  Vs ; 
therefore  d~  —  R2—  2Rr  =  s—as/s  =  s  (1  —  a/s). 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

Correction. — In  Question  16795  (v.  Educational  Times,  January, 
1910),  far  “  when  they  arc  one  tangent  to  the  quartic,”  read  “when 
they  are  tangent  to  the  quartic.” 

16805.  (A.  H.  S.  Gillson.) — Show  that,  in  a  Holonomic  dissipative 

dynamical  system  possessing  n  degrees  of  freedojh,  the  stationary 
integral  in  Hamilton’s  principle  is 


r  t  i  » 

ST+  2 

I tn  I  i  1 


dt, 


where  qu  g2,  ...,q„  denote  the  generalized  co-ordinates  of  the  system, 

n 

F  denotes  Rayleigh’s  dissipation-function,  and  2  Q;- . Sqj  denotes  the 

j  - 1 

total  work  done  in  a  general  arbitrary  small  displacement  by  the  ex¬ 
ternal  forces  (not  including  the  resistances)  acting  upon  the  system. 

16806.  (J.  H.  M.) — A  homogeneous  circular  cylinder  floating  in 

water  is  tethered  to  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir  by  a  light  line  attached 
to  the  centre  of  its  base.  Show  that  for  stability  of  the  upright  posi¬ 
tion  the  length  of  cylinder  immersed  must  not  be  less  than  V(aV-  —  a1/ 2), 
where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  l  its  length,  and  <r  its  specific 
gravity. 

16807.  (D.  Edwardf.s,  B.A.) — If  a  +  &  +  1  > y>j3>0,  prove  that 
I  I  (1-  z)r-£-1  (1— y)a+&-v  (1  —  xy)~adxdy 

Jo  Jo 

=  r (B)  r(y  —  j3) _ fr(7-i)r(«  +  fl-7  +  i)_1\ 

(a-7+l)(j3  — 7  +  1)  r(7— 1)  l  r(a)  r(/8)  J‘ 

16808.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — Show  how  to  resolve 
N  =  ( xs  +  27y 6)  into  five  factors  algebraically  for  certain  (integer)  values 
of  x,  y.  Ex. — Give  one  or  more  examples  of  N  >  103  completely  re¬ 
solved  into  prime  factors. 

16809.  (R.  Norrie,  M.A.) — Show  that  the  expression 

(x2y — y2z — A22)4  +  a  (x3  —  2 xyz)4 

is  always  the  product  of  two  rational,  algebraical  integral  factors.  If  we 

r =  r  $  =  s 

replace  A  by  2  A, a,.4—  2  we  derive  an  expression  of  the  form 

r= 1  s=l 

P4+  2  A,. A,-4—  2  gsB.v4, 

r  =  1  x  =  1 

which  has  always  two  known  factors. 

16810.  (“Solidus.”) — A  problem  connected  with  geometrography 
involves  a  series  of  integers  satisfying  the  double  recurrence  formula 
P2„  =  4P„+i,  P2n+i  =  2  (P„+i  +  P„+2),  while  P3  =  T  and  P4  =  Q.  Is  it 
possible  to  find  a  general  formula  expressing  P„  or  P-2„  or  Pou+i  in 
terms  of  n  ?  When  n  has  certain  special  forms  a  formula  can  be  found 
without  much  difficulty;  e.g.,  when  n  =  2r  +  2,  P„  =  22r_2Q,  r  being 
any  integer  greater  than  unity,  and  when 

n  =  14  +  3  (2r  +  2  — 22),  P„  =  22'' +  5  (Q  +  T), 
r  being  any  integer. 

16811.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — The  2 n  symbols  xx,  x2,  ...,  xn, 

yu  y.2,  ...,  y n  are  to  be  arranged  (l)  in  a  row,  (2)  in  a  ring;  with  the 
proviso  that  not  more  than  two  x’s  or  two  y’s  are  to  be  together.  In 
how  many  ways  can  it  be  done  ?  What  would  the  result  be  if  the 
subscripts  were  entirely  suppressed,  the  x’s  being  indistinguishable 
and  also  the  y’s.  ? 

16812.  ( Communicated  by  C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.) — Show  that 

1  n+ 1  +  (n+  l)(2n.  + 1)  ^  _  1 

p  +  n  (p  +  n)(p+  2  n)  (p  +  n)(p  +  2n)(p  +  3n)  "  p  —  l’ 

if  p  >  1  and  p  +  n> 0.  ( Vide  C.  Smith’s  Algebra,  Ex.  xxxiv,  12.) 

16813.  (G.  Collis.) — Find  the  area  of  the  closed  portion  of  the 

folium  r  =  (3a  sin  0  cos  9)/(sin3  8  +  cos3  8). 

In  what  ratio  does  the  line  x  +  y  =  2a  divide  the  area  of  the  loop  ? 

16814  (Professor  Neuberg.) — On  projette  un  point  quelconque  M 
de  la  surface  xyz  =  m?  sur  les  plans  coordonnes  en  A,  B,  C.  Trouver 
l’enveloppe  du  plan  ABC. 

16815.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.)— A  circle  rolling  on  an  equal  circle 

will  touch  the  resulting  cardioide  at  points  whose  distance  from  the 
cusp  is  in  each  case  J  of  the  radius,  and  will  cut  it  orthogonally  at 
seven  times  as  far  ;  the  four  points  being  collinear. 

16816.  (Professor  Sanjana,  M.A.) — Describe  a  central  conic,  having- 
given  the  two  foci  and  one  pair  of  conjugate  points. 

16817.  (S.  Narayana  Aiyar.) — If  through  a  fixed  point  P  on  the 

directrix  of  the  conic  inscribed  in  the  triangle  ABC  with  S  as  focus, 
any  variable  straight  line  be  drawn,  and  if  points  a,  b,  c  be  taken  on 
this  line  such  that  the  angles  ASa,  BS6,  CS c  are  right  angles,  then  the 
pedal  circle  with  respect  to  S  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  straight 
lines  Aa,  B5,  C c  passes  through  a  fixed  point  on  the  circnm-circle  of 
ABC.  Find  also  in  which  positions  of  the  varying  line  the  straight 
lines  A  a,  B  b,  C  c  are  concurrent,  and  in  these  cases  show  that,  if  Q  be 
the  point  of  concurrence,  the  circle  on  SQ  as  diameter  passes  through 
the  fixed  point  on  the  circum-circle. 

16818.  (W,  Gallatly,  M.A.) — ABC  being  any  triangle,  to  deter¬ 

mine  a  point  D  on  AB,  a  point  E  on  BC,  and  a  point  F  on  CA,  such 
that  the  triangle  DEF  is  equal  in  all  respects  to  ABC.  What  are  the 
trilinear  co-ordinates  of  the  eircum-centre  of  DEF  ? 

16819.  (S.  Narayanan,  B.A.,  L.T.) — If  the  Simson  lines  of  three 

points  D,  E,  F  with  respect  to  a  triangle  ABC  be  concurrent  at  S,  then 
the  Simson  lines  of  A,B,  C  with  respect  to  DEF  are  also  concurrent  at 
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the  same  point  S.  Also  determine  the  position  of  S  with  respect  to 
the  triangles  ABC  and  DEE. 

16820.  (W.  P.  Beard,  M.A.) — The  inscribed  circle  of  a  triangle  ABC 

touches  BC  at  D  ;  r,  rlt  r.2  are  the  radii  of  the  inscribed  circles  of  ABC, 
ABD,  ACD.  Prove  rx  +  r.  >  r  and  <  2r,  and  r1r2  <  r-. 

16821.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.) — Given  the  symmedian,  the 

centre  and  radius  of  the  circum-circle  of  a  triangle,  show  that  the 
locus  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  circle. 

16822.  (Professor  N anson.) — If  in  a  spherical  triangle  each  side  is 
equal  to  the  opposite  angle,  show  geometrically  that  two  of  the  sides 
are  quadrants. 

OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

11531.  (H.  J.  Woodall.) — The  refractive  index  of  a  substance  for 

a  given  ray  of  light  is  found  from  the  formula 

,x  =  sin  |  (A  +  D)/sin  |A, 

where  D  is  the  minimum  deviation  of  that  ray  when  passing  across  an 
angle  A  of  the  substance.  If  the  substance  be  liquid,  the  two  faces 
(■ i.e .,  including  the  angle)  must  be  defined  by  means  of  two  plates  (of 
some  transparent  solid)  whose  faces  are  accurately  plane  and  parallel. 
If  not  parallel,  there  will  be  an  error  in  the  value  of  y.  thus  obtained. 
Find  the  correct  value  of  y  under  these  circumstances,  and,  if  necessary, 
give  a  good  approximation. 

11592.  (Professor  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  M.A.) — A  variable  tangent  to 
a  circle  meets  two  fixed  tangents  in  B  and  C,  and  determines  with 
them  a  triangle  whose  circum-centre  is  0.  Prove  that  the  circum- 
circle  of  the  triangle  BOC  touches  a  fixed  circle. 

11716.  (Professor  Nash.) — Prove  that  no  number  that  is  divisible 
by  an  odd  power  of  a  prime  of  the  form  lp—1  can  be,  and  every  other 
number  is,  the  sum  of  two  squares.  * 

11778.  (D.  Biddle.) — Three  equal  straight  rods,  of  length  Z,  are  cast 

on  a  plane  so  as  to  intersect  each  the  other  two.  Find  the  mean  area 
of  the  triangle  enelosed  ;  also  of  the  hexagonal  figure  formed  by  joining 
the  extremities  of  the  rods. 

12016.  (Rev.  T.  C.  Simmons,  M.A.) — A  straight  line  is  divided  by 
two  random  points.  Show  that  the  odds  are  2  to  1  against  the  middle 
portion  exceeding  twice  the  geometric  mean  between  the  two  end 
portions. 

12149.  (Professor  Clifford,  F.R.S.) — A  triangle  ABC  has  its  ver¬ 
tices  A,  B  jointed  to  two  rods  AD,  BE,  which  can  turn  about  the  fixed 
points  D,  E  ;  express  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  C  in  terms  of  elliptic 
functions  of  a  single  parameter. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 
READING  FOR  BOYS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis  ;  with 
a  choice  Selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified, 
of  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Village,”  set  out  into  Principal  and  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Sentences,  illustrating  the  theory  of  Emphasis  and  Pauses. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 
READING  FOR  GIRLS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis  ;  with 
a  choice  Selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified, 
under  heads  for  practice  in  various  styles  of  Reading,  and  annotated 
for  Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  the  Analysis  of  Sentences, 
with  the  figure  [of  a  Girl ]  showing  the  proper  attitude  in  Reading. 

Nineteenth  Edition.  16mo,  Is.  6d. ;  or,  in  Two  Parts,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND 
COMPOSITION,  including  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  simplified 
for  Beginners. 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  6d. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OP  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY,  AND  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  With  Arithmetical 
Tables,  Dates,  &c. 

Eleventh  Edition.  I2mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  READING  AND  LEARNING  : 

a  Reading-Book  for  Beginners,  designed  to  utilize  the  time  of  those 
learning  to  read,  by  presenting,  in  a  series  of  Easy  Reading  and 
Writing  Lessons,  a  First  Course  of  Scripture  and  English  History, 
Geography,  English  Grammar,  Spelling,  and  Arithmetic,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Moral  Lessons  and  Simple  Poetry  for  Repetition. 


Loxdon  :  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Pateuxostek  Row,  E.C. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR 

JUNIOR  AND  MIDDLE  FORMS. 


ARITHMETIC,  CLIVE’S  NEW  SHILLING.  Edited  by  Wm.  Briggs,  LL  D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S. 

1s-  “  a  comprehensive  and  well-graded  collection  of  exercises  and  problems  for  both  oral  and  written  work.” 

With  Answers,  Is.  3d.  1  Educational  News. 

Answers  (separately),  6d. 

ARITHMETIC,  THE  JUNIOR.  By  R,  H.  Ohope,  B.A.  (With  or  without  Answers.)  Second  Edition. 

2s.  6d.  "  Excellent.” — Educational  Times. 

BOOK-KEEPING,  JUNIOR.  By  T.  C.  Jackson,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

Is.  6d.  “  Students  commencing  the  study  of  Book-keeping  will  find  this  manual  well  fitted  to  enable  them  to  gain  an 

Key,  2s.  6d.  net.  early  grasp  of  the  subject.'*— Schoolmaster. 

CHEMISTRY,  JUNIOR.  By  R.  H.  Adie,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

2S.  6d.  “A  useful  and  practical  course,  constructed  on  thoroughly  scientific  principles.”— Oxford  Magazine. 

EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE,  JUNIOR.  By  W.  M.  Hooton,  M.A,  M.Sc. 

2s.  6d.  “A  good  class-book,  including  both  laboratory  and  class  work.” — School  Government  Chronicle . 

GEOMETRY,  THE  SCHOOL,  INTRODUCTION  TO.  By  W.  P.  Workman,  M.A,  B  Sc.,  and  A.  G. 
Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P. 


Is. 


‘No  writers  are  more  capable  of  interpreting  modern  methods  in  the  teaching  of  Geometry  than  Messrs. 
Workman  and  Cracknell.”— London  Teacher. 


MECHANICS,  JUNIOR.  By  F.  Rosenberg,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

2s.  6d.  "  The  general  style  of  the  book  is  eminently  calculated  to  teach  in  the  clearest  manner.  Electrical  Review. 

TRIGONOMETRY,  JUNIOR.  By  Wm.  Briggs,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S.,  and  G.  H.  Bryan,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

2s.  6d.  “  A  simple  and  adequate  text-book.” — Educational  Times . 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  From  the  “Matriculation  English  Course,”  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.,  and  John 
Briggs,  M.A. 

“  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  various  manuals  published  upon  the  subject  of  English 
Is.  6d.  Composition.” — Teachers'  Times. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  DATE  CHART  OF.  By  M.  M.  Mack  and  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A. 

6d.  Elementary  Date  Chart,  3d. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  GROUNDWORK  OF.  By  M.  E.  Carter,  Honour  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford. 
With  Coloured  Maps. 


2s. 


“  Well  read  in  a  book  like  this,  no  pupil  should  be  afraid  to  face  an  ordinary  general  paper  on  English  History.”^ 


ENGLISH  HISTORY,  OUTLINES  OF.  By  Henry  Ince,  M. A.,  and  James  Gilbert.  Thoroughly  Revised  and 
partly  Rewritten. 


Is.  6d. 


“  Few  books  have  been  as  universally  serviceable  as  this  to  several  generations  of  students.  In  its  new  form, 
thoroughly  revised  in  the  light  of  modern  historical  research,  it  is  designed  to  be  of  greater  usefulness  than^ve^^ 


FRENCH  COURSE,  BARLET’S  PRECEPTORS’  JUNIOR.  By  Stephane  Barlet,  B.  es  Sc. 

1g  6d.  ••  it  is  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.”— Educational  Times. 

FRENCH  COURSE,  JUNIOR.  By  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  French  at  University  College 
Nottingham.  Second  Edition. 

2s.  6d.  ..  The  execution  is  distinctly  an  advance  on  similar  courses.”— Journal  of  Education. 

Key,  2s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH  READER,  JUNIOR,  By  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 

,  mi  _1 _ _ _ _ *-  «n(-l  Hinronirll  Thfl 

Is.  6d. 


The  readings  are  simple,  varied,  and  well  chosen.  The  notes  are  apt  and  thorough.  The  book  is  well  fitted  for 
a  junior  class  reader.” — Educational  News. 


LATIN  COURSE,  JUNIOR.  By  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 

2s.  6d.  ..  This  is  certainly  better  than  most  grammars  that  we  have  seen.”— Secondary  Education. 

Key,  2s.  6d.  net. 

LATIN  READER,  JUNIOR.  By  E.  J.  G.  Forse,  M.A. 

1s.  6d.  ••  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  translation  that  we  have  seen  ."-School  Guardian. 


ITlmversity  tutorial  press,  Ut>.,  SH'tm’  Xane,  Xonhon,  M.C. _ 
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MACMILLAN’S  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS,  MIDSUMMER  &  DECEMBER,  1910. 


SCRIPTURE  HISTORY. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  —  Authorised  Version.  With  Notes.  By  s.  d. 

T.  E.  Page  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole  ...  . 2  6 

-  The  Greek  Text.  With  Notes.  By  T.  E.  Page . 3  6 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  HISTORY,  &  GEOGRAPHY. 

Shakespeare’s  As  You  Like  It.  K.  Deighton.  (First and  Second 

Class) .  •••  •••  . 

-  As  You  Like  It.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes.  ( First  and 


1  9 


Second  Class ) 

As  You  Like  It. 


Second  Class) 

Twelfth  Night. 


Edited  by  Charles  Robert  Gaston. 

(First  and  Second  Class) .  ■  net 

—  Twelfth  Ni i ht.  K.  Deighton.  (First  and  Second  Class)  ... 
Twelfth  Night.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes.  (First  and 

Edited  by  Edward  P.  Morton.  (First  and 
Second  Class)  ...  ...  •••  •••  ...  ...  net 

Tennyson's  The  Lady  of  Shaiott  and  other  Poems.  J.  H. 

Fowler.  ( First  Class) .  . 

_  English  Idylls  and  other  Poems.  J.  H.  Fowler.  (First 

Class) .  ••• 

Scott’s  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  G.  H.  Stuart  and 
E.  H.  Elliot.  Cantos  I-III,  Is.  3d. ;  Sewed,  Is.  (Second  and 
Class)  ..  •••  •••  •••  . ..  ... 

-  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  F.  T.  Palgrave.  (Second 

and  Third  Class)  .  .  . 

-  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Edited  by  Ralph  H.  Bowles. 

(Second  and  Third  Class)  .  net 

Aytoun’s  Edinburgh  alter  Plodden,  Burial  March  of  Dundee, 
and  Island  of  the  Scots.  H.  B.  Cotterill.  (Third  Class  and 

Lower  Forms)  . 

Palgrave’s  Children’s  Treasury  of  Lyrical  Poetry.  (Lower 

Forms) .  . 

Gwynn’s  Masters  of  English  Literature  . 

Saintsbury’s  Short  History  of  English  Literature 
Nesfleld’s  Outline  of  English  Grammar 

KEY,  2s.  6d.  net.  (Adapted  to  the  Second  and  Third  Classes.) 

- —  Oral  Exercises  in  English  Composition.  (Third  Class) 

- —  Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Adapted  to  the 

Second  and  Third  Classes)  . 

-  Senior  Course  of  English  Composition 

KEY,  Is.  net.  (Adapted  to  the  First  Class.) 

- -  Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition . 

KEY,  2s.  6d.  net.  (Adapted  to  the  First  Class.) 

-  Aids  to  the  Study  and  Composition  of  English 

KEY,  4s.  6d.  net. 


1  0 


1  0 
1  0 
1  9 
1  9 


2  0 
1  0 


1  0 


0  6 


1  6 


2  6 
4  6 


3  6 
1  0 


Brooksbank’s  Essay  and  Letter  Writing  .  2  6 

Beak's  Indexing  and  Precis  Writing . 2  6 

KEY,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Buckley’s  History  of  England  for  Beginners  .  .30 

Green’s  Short  History  of  the  English  People  .  8  6 

Green  and  Tait’s  Analysis  of  English  History  .  3  6 

Thompson’s  History  of  England . 2  6 

Tout’s  Short  Analysis  of  English  History . 10 

Davies’s  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  withnumerous  Pract  ical 

Exercises  .  ...  3  0 

Also  in  two  parts  :  Part  I,  England  and  Wales,  2s. ;  Part  II,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  Is. 

Wallis’s  Practical  Exercises  in  Geography.  A  Two  Years 

Course . 3  6 

KEY,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  International  Geography.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Mill  ...  net  12  0 
Or.  Preliminary  Section,  Principles  of  Geography,  Is.  6d.  :  Section  I, 
British  Isles,  Is. ;  II,  Europe,  2s.  6d. ;  III,  Asia,  2s. ;  IV,  Austral¬ 
asia,  Is.  6d. ;  V,  North  America,  2s. ;  VI,  South  America,  Is.  6cl.  ; 

VII,  Africa,  2s.  . 

Simmons  and  Richardson’s  Practical  Exercises  in  Geo¬ 
graphy.  Sections  I-IV,  3s.  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Or,  Section  I,  Maps,  Is.;  II,  The  Globe,  Is.:  Ill,  Climate,  Is. 

Mill’s  Class  Book  of  General  Geography  . 

Geikie’s  Geography  of  the  British  Isles.  (Third  Class) 

Sime’s  Geography  of  Europe.  (Second  and  Third  Class)  ... 

Heawood’s  Geography  of  Africa.  ( Third  Class)  .  2  6 

Bosworth’s  Short  Geography  of  the  World .  1  6 

Summaries.  In  three  parts  — Part  I,  British  Isles  and  Europe; 

Part  II,  Asia  and  Africa ;  Part  III,  America,  Australia,  &c.  4d.  each. 

Huxley  and  Gregory’s  Physiography . 4  6 

Simmons’s  Physiography  for  Beginners  . 2  6 

Geikie’s  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography  4  6 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

A  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  F.  H. 
Stevens,  M.A.  Complete,  with  Answers,  4s.  6cl. ;  without  Answers, 

3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts— Part  I,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. ;  without 
Answers,  2s.  Part  II,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. ;  without  Answers,  2s. 
Answers,  Is.  KEY  in  preparation. 

This  work  follows  closely  the  recommendations  of  the  Mathematical 
Association. 

Palmer’s  Arithmetic— chiefly  Examples 

Sidney  Jones’s  Modern  Arithmetic,  with  Graphic  and 
Practical  Exercises.  Parts  I  and  II.  With  or  without  Answers, 

2s.  6d.  each.  Complete,  with  or  without  Answers .  . 

Loney  and  Grenville’s  Shilling  Arithmetic.  Is.  With  Answers 
Lock  and  Turnbull’s  Arithmetic  for  Schools 

Also  Part  I,  with  Answers,  2s. ;  Part  II,  with  Answers,  3s. 

Hall  and  Knight’s  Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools.  Con 
taining  a  full  treatment  of  GRAPHS.  Without  Answers,  3s.  6d.  With 

Answers  . 

KEY,  8s.  6d.  Answers,  Is. 


3  6 


4  6 


ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. —  Continued. 

Hall’s  Easy  Graphs  ...  . 

KEY,  3s.  6d. 

-  Introduction  to  Graphical  Algebra  .  . 

KEY,  3s.  6d. 

Gibson’s  Elementary  Treatise  on  Graphs  . 

Barnard  and  Child's  New  Algebra  for  Schools.  Parts  I,  II, 
and  III,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  Parts  I-IV,  4s.  ;  Part  IV, 
Is.  9d.  K  EY  shortly. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

Siepmann  and  Pellissier’s  Public  School  French  Primer 
Sieomann’s  Primary  French  Course.  Comprising  a  First  Reader, 
Grammar,  and  Exercises,  with  Questions  for  Oral  Practice  and  an 
Alphabetical  Vocabulary.  Part  I,  2s.  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net.  Part  II, 
2s.  6d.  Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net.  Part  III, 
2s.  6d. 

Step  >.ann’s  Primary  French  Course.  (First  Term.)  Lessons  in 
Colloquial  French  based  on  the  Transcript  of  the  Association 
Phondtique,  with  a  Chapter  on  French  Sounds  and  their  Phonetic 
Symbols,  List  of  Words  for  Practice  in  Pronunciation,  and  Complete 

Vocabularies .  . 

Macmillan’s  Progressive  French  Course.  G.  E.  1' asnacht. 
First  Year,  Is. ;  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.  Supplementary  Exercises,  Is. 
Second  Year,  2s.  ;  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.  Third  Year,  2s.  6d. ;  KEY, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Poire’s  French  Course.  First  Year,  Is.  Second  Year,  Is.  6d. 

Perry  and  Reum’s  New  French  Course  for  Schools.  Part  I, 
Is.  6d.  Part  II,  3s.  6d. 

Han  if’ s  Das  Wirtshaus  im  Spessart.  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  (First 

Class) . 

Siepmann’s  Public  School  German  Primer . 

KEY,  4s.  6d.  net,  ^  ^ 

Macmillan’s  Progressive  German  Course.  G.  E.  I  asnacht. 

First  Year  . 

KEY,  4s.  6d.  net. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Thornton’s  First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping . 

KEY,  10s.  6d.  ,  , 

- Exercise  Books  to  First  Lessons  m  Book-keeping. 

No.  1,  for  Lessons  I-IX,  9d.  No.  2,  for  Test  Exercises,  9d.  No.  3,  for 
Test  Exercises,  Is.  6d.  No.  4,  for  Lessons  XIII  and  XI V,  Is.  6d. 
Case  to  contain  all  the  above,  6d.  Complete  Set  with  Case,  5s.  No.  5, 
Condensed  Edition  for  Working  out  a  Selection  on  all  the  Lessons,  2s. 
No.  6,  Journal,  6d.  Examination  Papers  in  Book-keeping,  9d. 

KEY  to  Examination  Papers,  2s. 

- Primer  of  Book-keeping 

KEY,  2s.  6d.  ,  T 

_ Exercise  Books  to  Primer  of  Book-keeping.  Bart  1. 

LEDGER.  Part  II,  JOURNAL  ...  .  the  set 

-  Easy  Exercises  in  Book-keeping 

KEY,  5s.  net.  .  _  _  T 

_  A  B  C  D  Series  of  Book-keeping  Exercise  Books.  In 

Four  Parts,  3d.  each,  or .  the  set 

Ireson’s  Text-Book  of  Book-keeping  .  ... 

Macmillan’s  Book-keeping  Exercise  Books.  Set  A,  containing 
Journal,  Ledger.  Price  lOd.  Set  B,  containing  Cash  Book,  Journal, 

Ledger.  Price  Is.  T 

Adgie’s  Modern  Book-keeping  and  Accounts.  5s.;  or  Bart  i, 
Is.  6d.  Bart  II,  2s.  Part  III,  2s.  6d. 

KEYS,  2s.  6d.  net  each.  . 

Macmillan’s  Facsimile  Worked  Exercises  from  Modern 
Book-keeping  and  Accounts.  By  W.  Adgie  . 

SCIENCE. 

Gregory  and  Hadley’s  Class  Book  of  Physics  ...  •••  ••■ 

Also  Parts  I  II  and  III.  Fundamental  Measurements  ;  Hydrostatics 
and  Mechanics.  Heat.  2s.— Parts  III,  IV,  and  V.  Heat  :  Light  ; 
Sound.  2s. — Parts  IV  and  V.  Light;  Sound.  Is.  6cl.-Parts  VI, 
VII,  and  VIII.  Magnetism;  Static  Electricity ;  Voltaic  Electricity. 

Perkinl'and  Lean’s  Introduction  to  Chemistry  and  Phyiscs. 

Complete,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Vols.  ...  —  .  ■■■  .  ■each 

Gregory  and  Simmons’s  Experimental  Science  (Physiography, 

_ —Exercises  in  Practical  Physics,  in  Two  Parts  ...  each 

Simmons  and  L.  M.  Jones’s  Elementary  General  Science 
Gregory’s  Elementary  Practical  Physics 
Rintoul’s  Introduction  to  Practical  Physics 

D.  E.  Jones’s  Heat.  Light,  and  Sound . 

Edser’s  Heat  for  Advanced  Students  . 

- -  Light  for  Students  ...  ...  ••••••. 

Hadlev’s  Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Beginners  . 

- - Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Students  ■  ••• 

Thompson’s  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Mag- 

L.  M^Jones’s  introductory  Chemistry  for  Intermediate 

Schools  . ,  -l  _  y . 

Parrish’s  Chemistry  for  Schools  of  Science 

Roscoe  and  Lunt’s  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Beginners 

Roscoe  and  Harden’s  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Advanced 

Students  .  •••  .•••  •••  .  y . 

Donington’s  Practical  Exercises  in  Chemistry 

Watts’s  Geology  for  Beginners  . 

Poster  and  Shore’s  Physiology  for  Beginners 

Evans’s  Botany  for  Beginners  . 

Stenhouse’s  Introduction  to  Nature  Study  ...  ... 

Simmons  and  Stenhouse’s  Science  of  Common  Life 
Reynolds’s  Hygiene  for  Beginners  . 


d. 

0 


1  0 
3  6 


3  6 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  ST.  MARTIN’S  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 


The  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

By  Hugh  Walker,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  St.  David’s 
College,  Lampeter. 

This  volume,  which  consists  of  over  one  thousand  pages  is 
prefaced  bv  chapters  entitled  “The  New  Age  and  the 
German  Influence :  Thomas  Carl.vle.”  The  main  portion  of 
the  book  is  divided  into  three  sections :  Speculative  Thought 
(Theology.  Philosophy,  and  Science)  ;  Creative  Art  (Poetry  .and 
Prose  Fiction)  ;  History  and  Biography,  Literary  and  Esthetic 
Criticism,  and  Miscellaneous  Prose. 

Jane  Austen.  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Abridged  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Boas. 

This  volume  does  not  contain  selections,  but  is  an  abridged 
edition  of  the  novel,  designed  with  a  view  of  presenting  it  in  a 
tcap  8vo  -  -x  t  i  _ ~  a npVita  oHitnr  Vi«.s  fuinpn  a.  tp.w 


Crown  8vo 

10s  net 


is 


form  su It abl e  for  schoofreadin^.  The  editor  has  added  a  few 
notes  on  places  mentioned  and  on  small  points  of  di (Terence  m 
manners  and  customs  between  the  writer  s  day  and  our  own. 


Narratives  selected  from  ‘Peaks ,  Passes, 

and  Glaciers.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
George  Wherry,  M.A. 

The  narratives  included  in  the  present  volume  are  by  .John 
Fean  8vo  Tyndall,  T.  VV.  Hinchcliff,  John  Ball,  Eustace  Anderson,  J.  F. 

with  4  maps  Hardy,  and  E.  S.  Kennedy.  '1'he  text  has  been  altered  as  little 

2g  as  possible  and  the  maps  are  left  almost  in  their  original 

state. 


The  Paston  Letters.  A  selection  illustrating  English 
Social  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Edited,  with  introduction 

and  notes,  by  M.  D.  Jones. 

“  This  seems  to  us  a  particularly  happy  idea.  It  should  help 
Fcap  8 vo  those  who  use  it  to  feel  that  the  people  whom  they  read  about 

Is  in  history  are  real,  and  nothing  could  be  more  helpful  to  a 

teacher.  ’  ’ — Spectator 


Goldsmith.  Selected  Essays.  Edited,  with  j 

introduction  and  notes,  by  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.A. 

In  this  selection  of  thirty-two  essays  an  attempt  has  been  > 
,,  made  to  illustrate  the  characteristics  and  variety  of  Goldsmith’s 

F  cap  8vo  prose.  This  and  the  three  preceding  volumes  are  published  m  ! 

Js  the  series  entitled  English  Literature  for  Schools,  of  which  a  i 

full  list  will  be  sent  on  application. 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Dynamics 
of  a  Particle  and  of  Rigid  Bodies.  Bys.  l. 

Loney,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Holloway 


College. 


Demy  8vo 

12S 


“  Prof.  Loney  has  won  for  himself  a  high  reputation  as  a 
successful  writer  of  text-books  for  mathematical  students.  •  *  * 
In  the  hook  before  us  we  find  a  careful  presentation  of  the 
‘  Dynamics  of  a  Particle  and  Rigid  Dynamics,’  evidently  the 
work  of  a  teacher  who  knows  where  the  student  is  likely  to  need 
help  in  overcoming  mathematical  difficulties.  Athenceum 


Geometry  for  Beginners.  By  c.  Godfrey,  m.a., 

Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne,  and  A.  W. 

Siddons,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School. 

“  The  authors  of  this  little  hook  follow  the  Board  of  Education 
circular.  Bv  a  careful  selection  of  examples  they  have  made  as 
vivid  as  possible  all  the  fundamental  theorems  concerning 
Crown  8vo  triangles  and  have  left  the  material  in  such  a  form  that  the 

ls  pupil  can  at  once  proceed  to  apply  his  knowledge  in  more  ad¬ 

vanced  work.  We  wish  tiiis  new  departure  all  success. 
Athenceum 


Cheshire. 

Crown  8vo 
2  Coloured 
Maps 
76 

Illustrations 

ls  6d 


By  T.  A.  Coward. 

This  volume  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Cambridge  County 
Geographies,  and,  following  the  plan  of  the  earlier  volumes  of 
the  series,  it  gives  an  account  of  the  history,  antiquities,  archi¬ 
tecture,  natural  history,  industries,  and  physical,  geological,  and 
general  characteristics  of  the  county.  _  It  contains  2  coloured 
maps,  one  physical  and  the  other  geological,  and  76  illustrations, 
maps,  and  diagrams. 


Cervantes.  La  Ilustre  Fregona.  El 

Licenciado  Vidriera.  Two  of  theNovelas  Ejemplares.  Edited, 
with  introduction  aud  notes,  by  F.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  M.A. 

The  present  volume  is  uniform  with  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  s  editions 
of  Galdos,  Trafalgar,  and  selections  from  Oil  Bias,  and  is  in- 
_  „  tended  for  students  of  the  Spanish  language  rather  than  as  a 

Fcap  8vo  critical  edition  of  the  text.  These  two  tales  of  Cervantes  have 

3s  6d  never  before  been  annotated,  and  it  is  hoped  that  mod  of  the 

matters  really  demanding  explanation  will  here  Vie  found  ex¬ 
plained. 


Books  suitable  for  the 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS,  Midsummer  and  Christmas,  1910 

ENGLISH  LATIN 


Shakespeare:  As  You  Like  It.  Edited,  with 

Introduction,  Notes,  Glossary,  Hints  on  Metre  and  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  English,  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition. 

“  Admirably  thorough.” — Athenceum 
“  A  very  good  edition.” — Journal  of  Education 
Is  6d  “  A  model  edition.  .  .  .  This  volume  contains  all  the  essen-  : 

tials  necessary  to  an  intelligent  and  thorough  study  of  this  j 
lieautiful  comedy.” — School  World 

Shakespeare:  Twelfth  Night.  Edited,  with 

Introduction,  Notes,  Glossary,  Appendix  on  Shakespeare  and 
Puritanism,  Hints  on  Shakespeare’s  English,  and  Index  of  Words, 
Phrases,  and  Names,  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.  Tenth  Edition. 

“  The  best  school  edition  of  the  play  that  has  come  under  our 
1  „  ,  notice.”— Journal  of  Education 

ls  ba  “  A  model  of  how  a  play  of  Shakespeare  should  be  prepared 

so  as  to  attract  and  not  to  repel  young  students.” — Athenaeum 

Scott :  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Glossary,  and  Map,  by  J.  H. 
Flather,  M.A. 

„  "  One  of  the  very  best  edited  school  texts  ever  placed  before 

the  public.” — Guardian 

FRENCH 

Erckmann  =  Chatrian :  Waterloo.  Edited, 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  Slap,  and  Plan,  by  A.  R.  Ropes,  M.A.  3s. 

GERMAN 

Hauff:  Das  Wirthshaus  im  Spessart. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Schlottmaxn,  Ph.D.,  and  J.  W.  Caut- 
MKLL,  M.A.  3s. 


Caesar:  Gallic  War,  Book  VI.  With  Notes  and  Vocab¬ 
ulary  for  Beginners.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  Litt.D.  ls  6d 

Caesar:  Gallic  War,  Book  VI.  With  Notes  by  A.  G. 

Peskett,  M.A.  Is  Gd 

Vergil :  Aeneid,  Book  VI.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  ls  Gd.  Also  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary 
by  the  same  Editor,  ls  Gd 

Cicero:  Pro  Murena.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A. 

3s 

Horace:  Odes,  Book  I.  Edited  by  •!.  Grow,  Litt.D.  2s. 

SCRIPTURE  HISTORY 

St.  Mark.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  2s. 

net.  Smaller  Edition,  ls 

St.  Mark.  Revised  Version.  Edited  by  Sir  A.  F.  Hort, 

Bart,  M.A.,  and  Airs.  G.  Chitty.  Is  Gd  net 

The  Acts.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  li.  Li  mby,  D.D.  3s.  net. 

Smaller  Edition,  ls 

The  Acts.  Revised  Version.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C. 

West  Watson,  M.A.  ls  Gd  net 

The  Second  Book  of  Kings.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 

Lumby,  D.T).  2s  net.  Smaller  Edition,  ls 

The  Second  Book  of  Kings.  Revised  Version.  Edited 

by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.  2s  net 


\pplications  from  teachers  for  specimen  copies  should  be  addressed  to  E.  T.,  Cambridge  University  Press ,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  with  a 

statement  as  to  the  number  of  copies  likely  to  be  required  if  the  books  are  adopted  for  class  use. 
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CLASS  LISTS 

OE  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION  OF 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— CHRISTMAS,  1909. 

The  list  of  successful  candidates  at  the  Colonial  Centres  will  be  published  in  the  March 

number  of  “The  Educational  Times.” 


[_Throughout  the  following  Lists ,  bracketing  of  names  implies  equality .] 


PRIZES. 


General  Proficiency. 


1.  Blackman,  W. 
0  /  Caunce,  A.  E. 

'  \  Mercer,  E.  D. 
4.  Cunningham, 


L. 


First  Class  [or  Senior]. 

Oakes  Institute,  Walton,  Liverpool. 
Oakes  Institute,  Walton,  Liverpool. 
Oakes  Institute,  Walton,  Liverpool. 
Hutton  Grammar  School. 

Second  Class  [or  Junior], 


1.  Le  Masurier,  C. 

2.  Dawson,  G.  G. 

3.  Rolfe,  H.  W. 

4.  Bell  Bonne tt,  V.  W.  A. 


Jersey  Modern  School,  St,  Heliers. 
Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 


1.  Pepin,  C.  Le  B. 

2.  Groves,  W.  E. 

,  /  Keeble,  A.  T. 

J- \  Witting,  S.  N. 


1.  Gieve,  Miss  G.  M. 

2.  Hamilton,  B.  St.  G. 


Third  Class. 

Oxenford  House,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey. 
Kendrick  Boys’  School,  Reading. 
Kendrick  Boys’  School,  Reading. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 


English  Subjects. 

First  Class. 

Crouch  End  High  School,  Hornsey. 
Municipal  Technical  College,  Halifax. 


Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

First  Class. 

1.  Cassidy,  C.  M.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

2.  Gabony,  W.  E.  A.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 


[Not  awarded.] 


1.  Marks,  H.  P. 

2.  Lee,  L.  G. 


Classics. 

First  Class. 

Natural  Sciences. 

First  Class. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 


Taylor  Jones  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 

First  Class. 

Sharp,  Miss  P.  M.  St.  Maur  College,  Chepstow. 


Soames  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 

Second  Class. 

Biggs,  Miss  C.  M.  Crouch  End  High  School,  Hornsey. 


1.  Blackman,  W. 
.2.  Mercer,  E.  D. 


Mathematics. 

First  Class. 

Oakes  Institute,  Walton,  Liverpool. 
Oakes  Institute,  Walton,  Liverpool. 


Pitman  Medals  for  Shorthand. 

1.  Thomas,  A.  R.  Barry  Commercial  Academy. 

( Silver  Medal.) 

2.  Cartwright,  Miss  G.  E.  Ryde  House  Commercial  School,  Ripley. 

(Bronze  Medal.) 


The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Candidates  who  obtained  the  FIRST  and  SECOND  PLACES  in  each  Subject  on 
FIRST  CLASS  PAPERS.  (Only  those  who  obtained  Distinction  are  included.) 


Scripture  History. 


1. 

.2. 


Paterson,  H. 
Sharp,  Miss  P.  M. 


Bridlington  College. 

St.  Maur  College,  Chepstow. 


English  Language. 


1.  Blackman,  W. 

9  l  Buckell,  J.  H.  W. 
‘  \  Cunningham,  L. 


Mechanics. 

Oakes  Institute,  Walton, 
Liverpool. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Hutton  Grammar  School. 


1. 


(  Ismay,  G. 

1  Woodhouse,  R.A. 


Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle. 
Hutton  Grammar  School. 


English  History. 

1. 

2. 

1  smay,  G. 
Temlett,  A. 

1. 

Ismay,  G. 

Grosvenor  College, 

Carlisle. 

Geography . 

CO  M 

West-Kelsey,  F. 
Brierley,  H. 

1. 

Gieve,  Miss  G. 

M.  Crouch  End  High  School 

Hornsey. 

(  Beeklev,  R.  F. 

Private  tuition. 

Fuller,  W.  J. 

Tollington  School, 

Muswell 

2.J 

Hill,  N. 

Marks,  H.  P. 

Tollington  School, 
Hill,  N. 

Muswell 

1. 

Crousle,  Miss  P. 

Arithmetic. 

2. 

Freudenhammer, 
Miss  M.  M. 

1. 

Mercer,  E.  D. 

Oakes  Institute, 

Walton, 

Liverpool. 

2. 

Domville,  S.  T 

.  Oakes  Institute, 

Walton, 

Liverpool. 

1. 

Gabony,  \V .  E.  A. 

Algebra. 

1. 

I 

Mercer,  E.  D. 

Oakes  Institute, 
Liverpool. 

Walton, 

1. 

Freudenhammer, 
Miss  M.  M. 

2. 

Blackman,  W. 

Oakes  Institute, 
Liverpool. 

Walton, 

2. 

j'  Cabedo,  Miss  M. 

Geometry. 

1  Levrero,  Miss  M. 

t 

1. 

Caunce,  A.  E. 

Oakes  1  nstitute. 

Walton, 

Liverpool. 

2. 

Lee,  J.  H. 

The  High  School 

for  Boys, 

1. 

Suiter,  P.  B.  A. 

Croydon. 

Trigonometry . 

2. 

McGregor,  A. 

i. 

Blackman,  W. 

Oakes  Institute, 

Walton, 

Liverpool. 

1  2. 

Caunce,  A.  E. 

Oakes  Institute, 

Walton, 

Liverpool. 

1; 

H  ughes-  Will  iams 

Book-keeping . 

Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle. 
Barry  Commercial  Academy. 


Mensuration. 

Private  tuition. 
Oakes  Institute, 
Liverpool. 

French . 


Walton, 


Stonyliurst 

Molesey. 


Convent, 
Private  tuition. 


East 


German. 

Mercers’  School,  E.C. 
Spanish. 

L  Private  tuition. 

Loreto  Convent,  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s,  Gibraltar. 
i.  Loreto  Convent,  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s,  Gibraltar. 

Dutch. 

Marist  Brothers’  College, 

Uitenliage. 

Marist  Brothers’  College, 

Uitenhage. 

}  faith. 


1.  Solomon,  S. 

1.  Lee,  L.  G. 

2.  Marks,  H.  P. 


1.  Cunningham,  I 
/'Blackman,  W. 


2.-  Caunce,  A.  E. 
V  Solomon,  S. 


Hebrew. 

Private  tuition. 

Light  and  Heat. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell 
Hill,  N. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell 
Hill,  N. 

< 'htmistry . 

Hutton  Grammar  School. 
Oakes  Institute,  Walton, 
Liverpool. 

Oakes  Institute,  Walton, 
Liverpool. 

Private  tuition. 


Natural  History. 


1. 


Fisher,  Miss  E. 
Lee,  L.  G. 

Todd,  F.  J. 


P 


1.  Gieve,  Miss  G.  M. 

2.  Crosland,  Miss  E. 


1.  Franks,  Miss  G.  B. 

2.  Carton,  Miss  P. 


Palmer’s  Green  High  School. 
Tollington  School.  Muswell 
Hill,  N. 

The  Greystones  School,  Scar¬ 
borough. 

Drawing. 

CT'ouch  End  High  School, 
Hornsey. 

Leeds  Girls’  High  School. 

Music. 

Conway  House,  Farnborough. 
St.  Monica’s,  Herne  Bay. 


1.  Thomas,  A.  R. 

2.  Ismay,  G. 


Shorthand. 

Barry  Commercial  Academy. 
Grosvenor  College,  Carlisle. 


1.  Silverman;  Miss  It. 

2.  Farrow,  Miss  M. 


Domestic . Economy . 

Private  tuition. 
Crouch  End  II  i 
Hornsey. 


fh  School, 
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N.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote  tliat  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively  : 


а.  =  Arithmetic. 
al.  =  Algebra. 

б.  =  Botany. 

bk.  =  Book-keeping. 

ch.  =  Chemistry. 

d.  —  Drawing. 

do.  =  Domestic  Economy 


du.  —  Dutch, 
e.  =  English. 

/.  =  French. 

g.  =  Geography. 
ge.  -  German. 
geo.  -  Geology. 
gm.  =  Geometry. 


gr.  =  Greek, 
ft.  =  History. 
he.  =  Hebrew. 
i.  =  Italian. 

l.  =  Latin. 

It.  =  Light  and  Heat. 

m.  =  Mechanics. 


via.  =  Magnetism  &  Electricity. 
vis.  =  Mensuration. 
mu.  =  Music. 
nh.  =  Natural  History. 
p.  =  Political  Economy. 
ph.  =  Physiology. 
phys.  =  Elementary  Physics. 


s.  =  Scripture. 

sc.  =  Elementary  Science. 

sh.  =  Shorthand. 

sp.  =  Spanish. 

tr.  =  Trigonometry. 

iv.  ■—  Welsh. 

z.  =  Zoology. 


The  small  figures  1  and  1  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Second  and  Third  Class  Lists  denote 


that  the  Candidates  were  entered  for  the  First  and  Second  Classes  respectively. 


In  the  addresses,  Acad.  =  Academy,  C.  or  Coll.  =  College,  Coll.  S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Comm.  =  Commercial,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Elem.  =  Elementary,  End.  _  Endowed, 

Found.  =  Foundation,  H.  =  House,  Hr.  =  Higher,  Inst.  =  Institute,  Int.  —  International, 

Infer.  =  Intermediate,  Poly.  =  Polytechnic,  Prep.  =  Preparatory,  P.-T.  =  Pupil-Teachers,  S.  =  School,  Sec.  =  Secondary,  Tech.  =  Technical,  Umv.  =  University 


FIRST  CLASS  [or  SENIOR}. 

Honours  Division. 

Blackman, W.  a.al.gm.tr.m.f.ch 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Ismay,G.  s.e.h.g.a  .gm.bk.ms.f.sh. 

Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
[Caunce.A.E.  e.a. gvi.tr. ch. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
|  Mercer, E.D.  a.al.gm.ms  nh. 

[  Oakes  lust.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

Cunningham, L.  e.m.ch.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 
Forsaitli.F.L.  ms.d.mu. 

High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Woodhouse,R.A.  s.e.f.ch.  Hutton  Grain.S. 
Beckley,R.F.  e.g.a.ch.d.  Private  tuition 
Lee,J.H.  a.al.gm  vis. 

High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Marks, H.P.  g.alt.ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Hamilton, B.St.G.  s.e.g. 

Municipal  Technical  Coll.,  Halifax 
Bolcon.H.F.  e.fi.d.  Hutton  Grain.  S. 
[Cassidy, C.M. /.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 
[Clayton, F.  TollingtonS., Muswell  Hill,N. 
[Dodson, H.  a.d.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

|  Eastliam.L.  d.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

j  Fuller, W.J.  g.ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

|  Melville, S.J./. 

[  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

Marsden,H.M.  e.g.a.d.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 
Walsh,  A.  E.  /.eft. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
[Lee,  L.G.It.e.TollingtonS., MuswellHill.N. 
[Robinson, F.  a.ch.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Marshull.W.L.  /.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
Grohmann,  R.F.  If. eft. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Murphy, E. F.  e.a.  HigliS.forBoys, Croydon 
Moran, F.  s.  Private  tuition 

Flew,W.L.  s.e.g. d.  WeymouthP.-T. Centre 
Domville,S.T.  a.al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Archibald, H.  s.d.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Bromley, E.V.  d.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Burbidge.D.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
Wall,D.  sh.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Moore, I.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Allen, J.E.  gm.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 


FIRST  CLASS  [or  SENIOR ]. 
Pass  Division. 

[Banister, R.  s.d.  Hutton  Gram  S. 

I  Williams, W.R.  s.ms. 

[  Chaloners'  S.,  Braunton 

Gomm.E.N.  Private  tuition 

Downes,  E.H.  s. 

King  Edward  VI  Modern  S., Macclesfield 
Tucker, T.C.  TollingtonS., MuswellHill.N. 
Gabony.W.E.A.  ms.ge.  Mercers’  S.,  E.C. 
Solomon, S.  a.he.ch.  Private  tuition 

Bell,  E.H.  It.  TollingtonS.,  Muswell  HOI,  N. 
Long,J.  ms.  CanningSt. Councils., Benwell 
Hall.C.W’.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Paterson, H.  s.  Bridlington  College 

Unthank,G.I). 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Howcroft,U.  (I.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Brown, L.N.F.  gm. 

St.  Helen’s  Coll.,  Soutlisea 
Laurens, S.J.  s/. 

Jersey  Modern  3.,  St.  Heliers 
Howe.N.R.  TollingtonS., MuswellHill.N. 
-[  Maitland, C.J.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Todd,  F.J.  ph. 

The  Greystones  S.,  Scarborough 


[Lyon,N. /.  St.  Mary’s  Coll..  Harlow 
[  Walker, F.W. 

[  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

Longley,R.F.  s.e.f.  Gram.  S.,Steyning 
Green, W.J.  Oakes  Inst., Walton,  Liverpool 
Jinks, S.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Vine,L.E.  eft.  Coll.  S.,  Bridgwater 

[Robinson, H.S.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

|  Stott, G.H.  ms. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
l  Waylett,J.R.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
[ Armistead,A.  a.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

[Stubbs, C.A.  gm.d.  Shorelianr  Gram.  S. 

Abraliamson.H. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,N. 
[Currie, D.H.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  Good  child,  A.  T. 

[  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 

Wright, P.  s.vis.  University  S.,  Southport 
[Garrett, L.A.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
[Turner,  A.  G.  Oalceslnst. ,  W  alton ,  Li  verpool 
[Heald.J.H.  s.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

|  Whitford,J.  e.do.  St.  Austell  County  S. 
[Wilkie, F.J.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

[Banks, E.  Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 

|  Catmur,H.A.F.  ms. 

[  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 

[Norburn,A.H.  d.  Private  tuition 

|  Ogden, J.R.  s. 

The  Greystones  S.,  Scarborough 
[Turner,  E.  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Heliers 
McFarlane,J.M.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Page,P.  s.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Moss,R.E.  Kendrick  Boys’  S.,  Reading 

Clarke, G.  J.  ms.  KendrickBoys’S., Reading 
[Ford,N.L.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
[Sharpe, J.  bk.  Private  tuition 

Burrougli,M.W.  Langport  Gram.  S. 

( Joule, J.S.  Brentwood  High  S. 

|  Smithson, C.L. 

t  Archbp.  Holgate’s  Gram.  S.,  York 

[Brown, H.E.  s.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

|  Hanna, J.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

[Kingwell,L.S.  sh.  Private  tuition 

f  Clarke, H.B.  Penketli  School 

[  Corless, A.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

[Babbage,  N.J.  WallingbrookS.  ,Chulmleigh 
|  Buckell.J.H.W.  m. 

St.  Helen’s  Coll. ,  Soutlisea 
|  Sclireier,R.S.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

[West-Kelsey,F.  s.ms.  Private  tuition 


[Bartlett,  W.V.  Christ’s  Coll.,  Blacklieath 
|  Portway, R.L.  St.  Helen’s  Coll.,  Southsea 
[Wilson,  R.W.L.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
[Cartwright, L.  ms.  Private  tuition 

[Sadler, N.  Private  tuition 

[Armstrong, A.R.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 

j  Hutchins, R.E.  d.  Private  tuition 

[Tanton.S.A.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Woodford,  H. 

The  Greystones  S.,  Scarborough 
Miucliin.H.N.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Steere,  F.B.  d.  Brighton  Gram.  S. 

Higgs,  R.D.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
[Gray.W.S.  Castle  Hill  S.,  West  Ealing 
[Martin, E.C.  St.  John’s  Coll., Finsbury  Pk. 
[Box,L.S.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

|  Price, N.L.T.  Brentwood  High  S. 

|  Whillock.G.E.B. 

[  The  Greystones  S.,  Scarborough 

[Ordish,B.W.A.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

[Speeding, R.J.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
[Rankine.J.B.C.  Highfield  S., Muswell  Hill 
[8parks, E.  d.  Mercers'  School,  E.C. 

Oldham, E.C.  St.  James’s  Coll.  S.,  Jersey 
Jackson, N.  Oakes  Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
[Brierley.H.  ms. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
[Hewitt, H.H.  Private  tuition 


[Banks,  C.  N .  Oakeslnst. ,  Walton,  Li  verpool 
|  Grimes, S.C.  Private  tuition 

I  Matthews, C.H. 

[  Broomy  Hill  Acad.,  Hereford 

Jeffery, H.E.  St.John’s  Coll., Finsbury  Pk. 
Johnson, V.R.W. 

Kendrick  Boys’  S.,  Reading 
[Davidson, C.C.  Private  tuition 

|  McDonald, A.  d.  Private  tuition 

[Simmons, P.N.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 


[Fuller, H. A.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

[Skey.C.O.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 


[Gough, N.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

[Hendra,E.  A.G.  Private  tuition 


♦ 


SECOND  CLASS  [or  JUNIOR}. 

Honours  Division. 

Le  Masurier,C.  g. al.gm.ms.fi 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Heliers 
Da wson,  G.  G.  al.  gm.lt.  ma.  ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Rolfe.H.W.  al.gm  It.ch.d. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Bell  Bonnett,V.W.A.  cd.lt.ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
[Gray,S.A.  cd.gm.lt.ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

|  Weeden,A.D.  aZ.lt. 

[  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

[Flower, F.G.  a.al.fi.  Richmond  Hill  School 
[Young, A.  al.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Bremuer,N.G.  a.ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Williams, A.L.  al.U.ch.d. 

Northern  Poly.  Day  S.,  N. 
[Damant.C.A.S.  u.al.gm.lt.ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

|  McDougall.A. P.  g.gvx.f. 

[  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

Forrer,L.  s.al.f.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 
King.R,  d.  Mercers'  School,  E.C. 

[Haslam,D.E. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Lardner,R.S. 

[  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

Burgess, F.J.  a.al.fi.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 
[Bull.S.A.C.  al.lt. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

I  Sheltori,N.O.  al.gm.ch. 

[  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

Cleaver, A. H.  s.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Arrowsmith.E.s.pm.ArgyleH., Sunderland 
Saer,E.H.  s.ft.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 
Robinson, H.E.  al.ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Druce,J.G.F.  s.cft. 

Kendrick  Boys’  S.,  Reading 
'Coles, K.G.  al.ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
_ Ferguson ,  D.  W.  ch .  St.  Ola ve’sGram.  S.  ,S.E. 
Payne, H.A.  al. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Miles, F.W.  cd.lt.ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Du  Heaume,H.G.  fi.d. 

Boys’  Coll.  S.,  Aldershot 
[Kirton,C.A.  g.al.  Brighton  Gram.  S. 
[Lane, R.E. N.  g.d.  Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 
'Swift, S.A.  d.  Tollington  Park  College 

Walliker,L.C.  s.  Wilsford  H.,  Devizes 
Wright, C.  gm.lt. ch. 

Northern  Poly.  Day  S.,  N. 

'Evelyn, A.  c ft. 

Sir  James  Smith’s  Gram.  S.,  Camelford 
Johnson, W.C.  gm. 

Kendrick  Boys’  S.,  Reading 


[Cover, G.W.  a.  Collegiate  S., Bournemouth 
|  de  Gruchy,T.R.  Clair- Val  S.,Gorey, Jersey 
|  Hall, W.J.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill, N. 
[Whipp,P.S.  al.gm.bk.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
[Gibaut,L.J.  a.f.  St.  James’s  Coll.,  Jersey 
[Rieli,F.H.  Tollington  S., Muswell  Hill,  N. 
[Comoy,P.D.  al./.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 
|  O’Neill, W.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Middlesbro’ 
[Paton.W.L,  Oakeslnst., Walton, Liverpool 


[Gunson,W.H.  d.  Saham  Coll.,  Watton 
[Legg,W.V.  ch.d.  Esplanade  H.,  Southsea 
[Fitton,W.  al.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 

|  Graddon,W.D. 

Tollingfon  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
[Welsh,  R.  s.ft.  Bridlington  College 

[Batley,J.W.  al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

[Bolton, P.L.  al./.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 


[ Andreas, G.E.  al. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
[Mair, A.  s.al.  North  Devon  S.,  Barnstaple 
(  Bean, P.L.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
[Gresty,A.L.  eft.  Penketli  School 

[Flower, N.L.  The  College,  Clevedon 

|  Hogg,J.  bli.fi.  Collegiate  S.,  Bournemouth 
|  Parry, J.S.  d. 

[  Christ  Church  Hr.  Elem.  S.,  Southport 
r  Cattle,  J.H.N.  /.  Scarborough  College 
[  Hutchings,  C.E.  s.  CastleHillS. ,  WestEaling 
[Price, G.W.H.  d.  Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 
|  Stuckey, C.L.  al.  Mercers’ School,  E.C. 

|  Wliitelaw,G.S.  It. 

[  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 


[Monkman,E.A.  s.fish. 
i  Croad’s  S.,  King’s  Lynn 

Scott, T.H.H.  <1.  HighS.,  Market  Drayton 
Tibbotts.A.H.  Wilsford  H.,  Devizes 

Toye.R.C.H./.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 
.Wesley, E.  s.d.  Tollington  Park  College 

'Beaumont, E.V.  al.fi. 

Kensington  Coaching  Coll.,  S.W. 
Chiswell,R.M.  Mercers’ School,  E.C. 

Davey.N.H.  gm.  New  College,  Harrogate 
Griffin, C.C.  al.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

|  Jones, H.D.L.  It.  Private  tuition 

[Metcalfe, W.  d.  Bridlington  College 

[Cook, R.F.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

|  Gilfillan.N.  TollingtonS., MuswellHill.N. 

|  Grist, R.R.  s.al. 

Torbay  Coll.,  Chelston,  Torquay 
|  Piper, G.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

|  Rowson.R.PI.  d.  Penketli  School 

[Woods, C.S.  e.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
[Beauchamp, WT.S.  alfi.  Private  tuition 

|  Eglinton,J.H.C.  s. 

[  '  Rydal  Mount  S.,  Colwyn  Bay 

Langdale-Kelliam.R.D.  l.gr. 

30  Compton  Avenue,  Brighton 
Sharp, G.R.  Newquay  College 

[Escare.C.A.  al.  Thornton  Heath  School 
]  Mitchell, G. A. 

[  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

[Cot hill, W.T.H.  Boys'  High  S.,  Wareham 
|  Milligan, W.H.  ol.  Private  tuition 

|  Pappin.F.J.  TollingtonS. .MuswellHill.N. 
[Walton, C.D.  gm.ch.  Penketh  School 


[Allen, S.B.  Barton  S.,  W’isbech 

|  Barber,  H.  g.  New  College,  Harrogate 
|  Brown, A.  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
|  Browning, H.O.  Gunnersbury S. , Chiswick 
|  Jefferies, C.H.cf.St.Paul’sS., W. Kensington 
j  Kampe.G.E.  a.  TollingtonParkCollege.N. 

|  Lead  beater,  R.W./.  Seaford  College 

|  Mantle, F.N.  ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

|  Miller, F.J.  Seaford  College 

|  Platt, C.E.  d.  Brighton  Gram.  S. 

j  Smith, E.F.  eft.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

[Thomas, A.E.  al.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
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[Bradfield,G.R.D.  s.al. 

King’s  Coll.,  Taunton 

Claff, H.  he. 

Christ  Church  Hr.  Elem.  S.,  Southport 


Fox,C.P. 
Simmon  ite,C.  d. 
V Wallace,  D.  J.  /. 


Mercers’  School,  E.C. 
Derwent  H.,  Bamford 
Mercers'  School,  E.C. 


[Broad, E.T.  d. 

|  Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys,  Newton  Abbot 
|  Edmondson, H.B. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

I  Pinder,S.H.  It. 

[  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

[  Abram, R.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

|  Buchan, H.P.  /.  Private  tuition 

|  Reynolds, A.  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Harlow 
[White,  W.H.  a.al.f.  Private  tuition 

[  Anderson,  E.V. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk 
Haines, G. H.  /.  Private  tuition 

Percival,H.S.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 


[Hurley, J. 
[Speak, J. 


Mercers’  School,  E.C. 
Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnforth 


[Collins, W.  al.f. 
[Cooper,  A. 


Private  tuition 
Mercers’  School,  E.C. 


SECOND  CLASS  [or  JUNIOR], 

Pass  Division. 

iLaw,I.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

lBeavis,J.H.  St.John’sColl., Finsbury  Pk. 
l Bernard, A. S.  bk.  Brondesbury  College 
[Cocker,  W.L.  /.  Private  tuition 

|  Flack,  W.  al.gm.f.ch.  Private  tuition 

|  Germain, E.  R.cd.c/t. Bishops’StortfordColl. 
j  Hewett,  L.P.  Castle  Hill  S.,  West  Ealing 
I  Jones,H.C.  B.  al.gm.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Robinson, J.N.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

j  Turner, J.V.H.  a.al.gm.f. 

V  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

[ Freeman, J.E.  d.  Mercers’ School,  E.C. 

|  Green, J.N.  W.  Mercers’ School,  E.C. 

|  Lawton, N.T.  New  College,  Harrogate 

I  Smith, F.B.  d.  Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 

j  Tomkinson,C.  W.  al. 

Mossley  Hall  S.,  Congleton 
[lTuffin,R.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

[lBirch,H.J.  Derwent  H.,  Bamford 

|  Chivers,  W.E.D. /.  EsnlanadeH.,Southsea 
[.Dickinson ,  W .  A.  al.f.  d.  Newcastl  e  M  odern  S. 

[Bebb,R.H.  Queen  Mary’s  Gram. S.,  Walsall 
|  Chamberlain,  A.  J.  Bell’s  Gram. S.,Coleford 
[Kennedy, D.M.  f.d.  Brighton  Gram.  S. 

[Brown, D.F.  Thornton  Heath  School 

|  Milnes,P.  f  Private  tuition 

[lRobson,T.  Private  tuition 

[Flint, H.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
|  Husbands, H.R.  W.  Marlborough  Coll. 

I  Pepin,  A. F.  /. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Perrott, A.  W. 

|  Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys,  Newton  Abbot 


[IRose.S.H. 


Bridlington  College 


Hoe  Gram.  S. ,  Plymouth 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 


Finsbury  Pk. 


[Atwill,S.G.  bk. 

|  lCooke.J. 

|  iGoad.A.  J.  d. 

|  iPierce,  W.C. 

|  iPratt, H.B.  s. 

I  lRix,S.M. 

1  Seifert,  P.F.  ge. 

I  St.  John’s  Coll. 

|  Tomlinson, F.D. W. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
[Tyrrell, E.J.  Private  tuition 

f  lButler,G.McA.TollingtonParkCollege,N. 
i  Dauby,  H.N.  al.  Scarborough  Gram.  S. 

J  Gautner,L.J. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

|  Gibbs,  F  H.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 
I  1  Kennedy, F.H.  bk. 

I  Hillmartin  Coll.,  Busby  Place,  N.W 
i  Langsford.M.A.  s. 

Castle  Hill  S.,  West  Ealing 

j  Mace,  C.  A.  s. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
I  Moody, B.C.  d.mu. 

Mile  End  H.,  Portsmouth 
|  Pullen, L.P.  Winchester  H.,  Bristol 

[Richardson, A.  W.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

[Mossop.F. H.  s.  Clair-Val  S.,Gorey, Jersey 
1  Rhys,R.l.  /.  Private  tuition 

[Sergeant, S.  11.  Commercial  Coll.,  Acton 

LFilleul,D.  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier’ 
[Orton, R. /.  Private  tuition 

[Buckley,  H.G.  d.  Bridlington  College 

1  Fletcher,  J.  Hutton  Gram 

|  Gleaves,T.R.  Mossley  Hall  S.,  Congleton 
|  Palmer, G.W.R.  Weymouth  P.  T.  Centre 
j  Pullen,  H.W.  Tollington  Park  College,  N 
1  iWilliamson.T.H. 

[  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 


[0000, T.E.  al.  Froebel  H. ,  Devonport 

I  Favrot,R./.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Fisk,V.G.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

|  iGibson,W.S.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
j  Goodison,F.B.  al.  Wintersloe,  Moseley 
[Needle, A.E.C.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Acton, W.B.  g. 

Ci  vilSer  vice  Acad. &Comm.  Coll.,  M’ches  ter 
Gummer,H.L.,  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
Knowles, J.W.  al.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 
[Sergeant.J.F.McC.  f.ch  Private  tuition 

[Carr ,  S.  R.  /.  Private  tuition 

j  iMakinson,J. 

\  Oakes  Inst.  Walton,  Liverpool 
|  Mitchell, L.  al.  Laugliarne  S.,  Southsea 

[Renison.H.  ch.  Penketh  School 

Bell,D  J.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
iBennett,H.B.  Private  tuition 

Clements,  E.  T.  Kendrick  Boys’  S. ,  Reading 
j  Coleman, G.  /.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
DeBourcier,H.L.  al. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Heliers 
Knight, W.S.  Private  tuition 

Neate,T.S.  Waterlooville  Coll. 

,  Sandford,O.E. 

[  King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 

[Bailey,  E.T.  mu.  Clapham  Gram.  S 

[  Broughton, W.  H.d. WeymoutliP.-T. Centre 
Kernick.O  al.  Newquay  College 

l Payne, H.T.  s.  White  Hall  Coll.,  Witham 
Sanders,  F.E.  al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
[Stacey,  W.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 

[lCliaroen,M.L.  Arnold  H.,  Chester 

Dean, J.W.  St.  John’s  Coll,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Firth. N.  Bridlington  College 

Gambell.D.C.  Seaford  College 

Holloway, W.  J.  g.  The  College,  Clevedon 
lHughes-WilliamSjT.  w.  Private  tuition 

Lo-vte,C  R.  Weymouth  Modern  S. 

lMilroy,D.  Oakes  Inst. , Walton, Liverpool 
[Roberts, E.C.  Seaford  College 

[lEady,B.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

|  Edwards, G.H.  Commercial  S.,  Maidstone 
1  Forrester, H.  High  S  for  Boys,  Croydon 
j  lRodriguez.C.E.  GunnersburyS., Chiswick 
Sims, H.W.  d.  St.  Olave’s  Gram.  S.,  S.E. 
[Smith, G.A.  Private  tuition 

[Barnett,  A  E.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
|  Bryce, W.C.  ch.  Soutliporr.  Modern  S. 

I  Butt.F.T.W.  g.  Wilton  H.,  Exeter 

1  Duffleld,C.C.  Waterlooville  Coll, 

i  Farnworth,A.  al. 

|  Seven  Thorns  S.,  Higher  Opensliaw 

|  Fitzgerald, C 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

|  Ling,H.S. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
|  Metcalfe,  A. N.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

|  Virgin, A. H.  ThcSchool,Bishop’sStortford 
I  Wallace, F. H. /.  Private  tuition 

|  Wark.C.  al.  Castle  Hill  S.,  West  Ealing 
*  Winter, H.H. 

[  AldermanNorman’sEudowedS., Norwich 

f  iAmos,T.  Gram.  S„  Sale 

|  Barnden,P.W.  Private  tuition 

|  Burrow, L.H.  Mercers'  School,  E.C. 

|  Craig, G.G.  High  S.,  Market  Drayton 
|  l Dickson, McT.  The  Middles.,  Holsworthy 
|  Higgs, S.C.  Private  tuition 

1  Lloyd, T.  J.  al.  Peneader  Gram.  S. 

Russell, S.V.  al.  Castle  Hill  S.,WestEaling 
Scrim iger,J.K.  al.d. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Tliirtle,N.W.  mu. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S. ,  Norwich 
[Copner,  A.  B./.  BeaumontColl. ,  Old  Windsor 
|  Hobson, F.B.  Scarborough  College 

Kean,J.S.  d.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Lee,N.  al.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Lindeman,S.J.L. 

Haileybury  Coll.,  Hertford 
Lucas, J.  al.f.  JerseyModern  S.,St.Heliers 
lMcDougall,D.J. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Newsome, N.  Scarborough  College 

Richards, B.H.F.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 


[BadOjA.J.  sp.  Eastbourne  College 

|  Butler, W.G.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
|  Coombs, H.E.LittletonH. , Knowle, Bristol 
|  Hudson, H.B.  Private  tuition 

|  Muller, C.H.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

|  Richards, E.  1.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
|  Smyth, B.B.B. 

[Steele, A. A. 


S'one,E.A. 
Thomas, A.W.  d. 
[Turner, A. 


St. 


Private  tuition 
Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

[Beswick, W.T.  Private  tuition 

Clarke, H.C.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
Cohen, L.C.  al.  Private  tuition 

Drake, H.M.  Private  tuition 

Francis, A. IL  Southdown  Coll., 

Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
Jessop,P.E.  Private  tuition 

Nichols, A.  A.  Waterlooville  College 

Perry, S.F.  /.  Croad’s  S.,  King’s  Lynn 
Reynolds,  D. R.  St.Paul’sS. ,  W. Kensington 
iRogans,J.A. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Stephenson, E.L.  ch. 

Bishop’s  Stortford  Coll. 

Buckley, H.H.  Private  tuition 

iGee,L. 

Langley  Private  S.,  Vicarage  Rd.,  Langley 
George, A.  S.  d.  Private  tuition 

Goode,  L.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

iKappey,C.F.G.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Kemplay.W. 

Archbp.  Holgate’s  Gram.  S.,  York 
Plowman,  L.W. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Roper,  R.L.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
lShepherd,C.J.  The  Ferns,  Thatcham 
Shipman, F.  CambridgeH.,CamdenRd.,N. 
Wadbrook,  W.H.E. 

Southampton  Boys  Coll.  A  High  S. 
^Walker,  F.R.  Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 

[Durrant,G.  d. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
iFenton,N.lt.  do. 

High  S.,  South  Shore,  Blackpool 
Lucas, H.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Montes. O.  sp. 

Suinmerleaze  Coll.  S.,  East  Harptree 
Morris, R.V.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Myddelton,C.T.  H.  M  reers’ School,  E.C. 


Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
Private  tuition 
Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
Private  tuition 
Christ’s  Coll.,  Blaekheatli 


j  Norden,F. 
[Place,  T.B. 
[Blythe, P.  A. 

|  iBrown,S.  D. 
I  Coope,T.E. 

|  Du  Fen,N.  /. 
1  Fell.W.J. 
Grose,  P. 
Murray,  C.E. 
W'ilkinson,  D 
[Bull,W.M. 


High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Private  tuition 


lScott,E. 

ITaylor.G.W. 

Wilkinson, H. 

[Williams, L. 

[iChenalley,E. 

|  Grape,  D.H.  ch. 

Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 
Hodgfein«on,P.  Penketh  School 

Littlejohns, C.  d 

Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 
iPye,D.R.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
[  Watkins, B.L.  al.  Bell’s  Gram.  S.,  Colefurd 
Bourne, S. A.  Derwent  H. ,  Bamford 

lCrowder,A.D. 

King  Edward  VI  Modern  S., Macclesfield 
Dixon, O.C.  Private  tuition 

Howes, A.C.  ma. 

Alderman  Norman’s  EndowedS., Norwich 
Meggs.A.H.  /.  Private  tuition 

Richards, K.J. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Smith, A. G.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Will]ams,  L.H.T.aLThorntonHeathSchool 


Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Hutton  Gram.  S. 
St.  James  Coll.  S.,  Jersey 
Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
St.  Olave’s  Gram.  S.,S.E 
Richmond  Lodge.  Torquay 
Hutton  Gram.  S 
Private  tuition 
lChapman,A.H  Richmond  Hill  School 
Miller, R.  Tollington  S. ,  Muswell  Hill,  N 
,  Rawhngs, W.H.  al.ch.  Private  tuition 

|  Stroud, S!  H.  Private  tuition 

j  Wallis, A.  B.  al.  Tynemouth  School 

[Wigg.J./.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

[Clayton, J.  /.  Private  tuition 

Gibson, C.C.G.  Private  tuition 

Ivolligs,F.F.  Private  tuition 

Powlesland,J.N. 

Wallingbrook  S..  Chulmleigli 
Smith, H.A.  Gram.  S.,  East  Finchley 

Turner, H.  Ongar  Gram.  S 

[iWalford,T. J.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
[Bond,R.E.  Rastrick  Gram.  S.,  Brighouse 
|  Collier, T.L.  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
|  Grant, N.  Victoria  Pai  k  S.,  Manchester 
|  Hansen, C.F.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 

|  Hill,L.  /.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

|  Llarena,E.F.  /.  Dulwich  College 

|  Mountford,H.R.  Bewdley  Gram. 


Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
Commercial  S.,  Maidstone 


Rivers, F. 

[Wells,  W.S. 

[Anderson, G.F.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
I  Forrer.R.F.  cd.f.  J  TI 

|  Hammond, R  E. 

Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avou 
|  Kirby, P.E.R.  /. 

30  Compton  Avenue,  Brighton 
[Lovett, E.W.  Comm. S., Stratford-on-Avon 


[l  Bennett, G.H. 
Clarke,  F.L. 
Gutch,C.G.  bk. 
Husbands, R.G.W. 
LinfieldjH.J. 
Luck,L. 

1  Mason,  R.C.R. 
Middleton, L.N. 
Moysey, L.J.S.  f. 
Parsonage, F.H. 


7  Lansdowne  St.,  Hov 
Margate  Comm.  S, 
Hillcroft  S. ,  Mortimer 
King’s  Coll. ,  Taunton 
Brighton  Gram.  S 
Brighton  Gram.  S 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Waterlooville  College 
Academy,  Crew 

Phillips, G  H.  North  Devon  S.,  Barnstaple 
Redman,  R.  Hutton  Gram.  S 

lSinclair, L.  J.H.  High  S.forBoys, Croydon 
lStott.H.  Hutton  Gram.  " 

Watson, J.O.  a.al.  EndcliffeColl., Sheffield 
lWomersley,G.V.  St.  Leonards  Coll. 
Wyatt, R.W.  al. 

Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 

[Essex, P.L.G.  Collegiate  S. ,  Bournemouth 
Highton.J.H.  Private  tuition 

|  Moore, T.G.  Collett  H.,  Bournemouth 
|  Pantling.E.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 


Private  tuition 

Private  tuition 
Einwell  S.,  Warminster 


[lBennion,T.R. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Benzie, B. A.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
|  Blackford, A. J.  The  College,  Clevedon 
Blake.  W.L.  d.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

BurfordjE.H. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Curtis, H.  Private  tuition 

Down.H.H.  Jersey  Modern  S.  St.  Heliers 
Hoskins, S.C.  Laugliarne  S.,  Southsea 

Rowland, G.W.  Gunnersbury  S.,  Chiswick 

[Wells, M.D.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

[Ambler.R.  Private  tuition 

|  iConstantine,H.S.  ThePalaceS.,  Bewdley 
Davis, S.  /.  Salesian  S. ,  Battersea 

Gedge.H.W. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
Gosling, G.L.  al.  Bell’s  Gram.  S.,  Coleford 
Hart, F. A.  Oakes  Inst, Walton,  Liverpool 
Hill, A. H.  Oakes  lust.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Hulm,C.L.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Moore, G.A.R.  . 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
Roberts,T.S.  /.  Probus  School 

Thomas, R.H.E.  St.Winifred’s S., Torquay 
Watson,  W.H. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
l\Vhite,C.  St  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

[Woollett.E.B.  Herne  Bay  College 

[iBarrett,C.A.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

Greenfield, S.F.  Private  tuition 

KennardjW.D.  High  S.  for  Boys, Croydon 
lSinclair, R.F.  RydeH.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
[Torkington,F.  Private  tuition 

rBurfoot.W.M.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 
|  Cardy,R. J.  Clair-Val  S.,  Gorey,  Jersey 
Douthwaite,A.  B.  C. 

S.  Martin's  Gram.  S. ,  Scarborough 
Fox  J  P.  Private  tuition 

Francis, C.D.  St.John’sColl.,  FiusburyPk. 
i  Garnier,T.F. 

SS.  Mary  &  Peter’s  S.,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey 
iMaskell.F.  Private  tuition 

Pither.T  W.  Comm.  S., Stratford-on-Avon 
Richards, E.  Gram.  S.,  Cowbridge 

[lSmitlijC.  Oakes  Inst,  Walton,  Liverpool 

[Clapp, W.M.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
Clarke, A. E.  Margate  Gram.  S. 

Cutting, W.A.  Private  tuition 

Eason, F.  Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Morton, W  O.  ch.  Private  tuition 

I  lNicolls,A.A. 

African  Training  Inst.,  Colwyn  Bay 
[iPotter,A.E.  Portland  Coll.,  Chiswick 

[Adams, W.J.  Wallingbrook S.,  Chulmleigh 
1  Brazier  A. D  C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

iCrofton.R.L.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Dowty,H.B. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  S.,  Totland  Bay 
|  iMarshall,F.  Queenborough  Council  S. 
Millington, H.L. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
lNasli.M.F.  Private  tuition 

Thompson, C.F.  J. 

Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
Wilks, R.T.  Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 

(  Baker,  L.G. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 


Private  tuition 
Seaford  College 
Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
Tynemouth  School 
Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
Private  tuition 


Holmes,  G.C. 

Mellor,W.L. 

Parker, J.V. 

Tomkin,J.W. 

Watsou,G.R. 

Wilson,  A.  J. 

[  Wright,  S.M. 

(  Blackwell, S.F.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Friswell.J.R.T.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Ful IjameSjL.J.  ModemS.,  Gravesend 
lHougliton,S.B. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Kirkham,I.  d.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Lowinan,R.W. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
Nealon,G.R.  Private  tuition 

Sequeira,B.A.  d. 

St.  John's  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
lSummers.L.  W.  Brondesbury  College 

Williams, M.H.  Margate  Gram.  S. 

[Woods, L.H.  Private  tuition 

(  Fletcher, E.A.  Belper  Gram.  S. 

i  McLeod, H.  Oakeslnst., Walton,  Liverpool 
Pearse.D.G.  Dulwich  College 

I  Richards  J.E.G.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 
|  Skerritt,R.  R.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
[Snailum.G.F.  The  College,  Clevedon 
,  Bickerton,C.M.  Private  tuition 

1  Briggs, G.G.  Bridlington  College 

|  CavanaghjT.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Middlesbro’ 
j  Coward,  W.C.  LittletonH.,Knowle,Bnstol 
1  Harrison, G.  . 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
Keepin,A.W.  Caversham  H.,  Caversham 
l McAllister, J. A.  Private  tuition 

New,R.  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Harlow 

Perry, H.T.  ch.  Private  tuition 

LSkipsey,A.C.  Private  tuition 
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/Bunn,H.C.  Highfield  S.,  Sluswell  Hill 
|  Edwards, L.  Tollington  Park  College,  N 
|  lEd wards, R.C.C.  Private  tuition 

j  lFau!l,H.  Gram.  S.,  St.  Ives 

'  tGainsford.F.  Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 
iGriffitlis,A.E.  Private  tuition 


|  Mount, E. 
i  Rowland, J. 
/  Wood,  II. 


Highfield  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


/Cook,  A.  B. 

I  Sir  Janies  Smith’s  Gram.  S.,  Cainelford 
I  Delicate, J.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  Graves, A. II.  aX. 

Finsbury  Pk.  Coll.,  Green  Lanes,  N 
|  Jordan, J.B.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

I  Maekay,W.H. 

|  Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

|  Malsbury,J.  Comm.  S., Stratford-on-Avon 
|  Norman ,J .M.  /.  Private  tuition 

j  011iver,J.  Margate  Comm.  S 

|  Perolz.N.M.  Brierley  Coll.,  Hornsey 

1  Swann, A. B.  Mossley  Hall  S.,  Congleton 
I  Thomas, A.R.  sh.  Barry  Comm.  Acad 
|  Walker, HAY./. 

/  Arnold  H.,  South  Shore,  Blackpool 

( Coleman, J .C.  Towcester  School 

|  Crampin,E.H.  Private  tuition 

I  Dexter, L.W.  Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
I  Ueffery.J.E.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 

|  iLeheup.E.P.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
I  Malin,A.G.  Tollington  Park  College,  N 
I  Smith, L.B.  Private  tuition 

!  Tadman,F. 

S.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough 


/Vinson, A. 


Private  tuition 


fiAdams.R.G.H.  Maida  Vale  School,  W, 
i  Badman.C.  R.  d.  Modern  8.,  Gravesend 
|  Best,C.W.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

I  Cowlishaw.L.  Bridlington  College 

|  Frith, J.G.  Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
|  Hatton,  W.  D.  /. 

I  Kilmorie,  St.  Margaret’s  Bay,  Dover 
I  HeyeSjR. 

I  Christ  Church  Hr.  Elem.  S.,  Southport 
|  Maskell, R.F.  Burlington  H.,  Richmond 
|  Peckover, L.E.C.  Charlecote  8.,  Worthing 
I  Pougher.T.E.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 

I  Thomas, J.  Private  tuition 

|  Towlson,G.S.  Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 

I  Wareham.S.  W. 

I  Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys, Newton  Abbot 

/iAustin,A.L.  Private  tuition 

!  Emerton.L.J.  Seaford  College 

'  Littler,L.  Private  tuition 

|  Lumb.G.  Private  tuition 

I  Moore, F.S.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Cbulmleigh 

I  Muirliead.G.C.  d.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 
I  Smith, A.E. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
j  Speight, C. 

Christ  Church  Hr.  Elem.  S.,  Southport 
1  Stephenson, J.D.  Private  tuition 


I  Stokes,  E.V. 
/Tubb.J.B.  d. 


Hutton  Gram.  S. 


Brighton  Gram.  S. 
Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 

/Bamber.C. 

I  Booth, A.H. 

I  King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
I  Buckner, J.  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff 
|  Dennis, T.G.  s.  Croad’s  S.,  King’s  Lynn 
I  Faulder,  W.R.H.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
|  Gunn.F.H.W.  Newcastle  Modern  S 

|  Heasman.G.W.  Steyne  S.,  Worthiim 

I  Hepwortli,  A.A.  Scarborough  College 

I  Johnson, N.  Southport  Modern  S. 

I  Knott, II. P.  Littleton  II.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
|  Lancaster, G.C.  d.  Private  fuition 

|  Mill  ward,  E.  Brunswick  H  ,  Maidstone 
|  Saint, W.C.  Weymouth  Modern  S. 

Stone, S.K.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

|  Sykes, G. 

j  Archbishop  Holgate’s  Gram.  S.,  York 

/lemlett,  A.,  bk.  Barry  Comm.  Acad. 

/  Brackenbury,F. 

I  King  Edward  A  l  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
|  Fishburn.E.J.  Shoreham  Gram  S 

|  Gardom.B.V.  North  DevonS.,  Barnstaple 
|  1  Hills, F.W.  St.  Leonards  Coll  S 

|  Luscombe,L. 

I  Bradley  HigliS.forBoys,  Newton  Abbot 

I  McConnell, J.H.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Milbank.S.A.  Private  tuition 

[  Pearse,A..J.  Kendrick  Boys  S.,  Readirm 
|  iPengilly.J.A.  d. 

I  Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys,  Newton  Abbot 
I  Rix.R.A.  Shoreham  Gram  S 

|  Robert, V.W.  Private  tuition 

I  Southwell, C.S. 

I  Clark’s  Coll.,  Brixton  Hill,  8.  W. 

I  Watkinson, A. A.  Humberstone  Founda- 
Z  t-ion  S.,  Old  Clee,  Gt.  Grimsby 

/ Alford, E.H.  St 
|  Baker, G.B.U. 

King  Edward  VI.  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
I  Eason, R.  Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
!  Ibbotson.G.S.  bk. 

Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
|  Jennings, N.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

|  Moore, H.S.H.  Private  tuition 


Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 


|  Pattisson,R.W. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park 
|  Roberts, W.S.  Private  tuition 

|  Sliaw.J.S.  Private  tuition 

/Stewart, S.O.  Private  tuition 

Button, S.  Private  tuition 

Foster, M.L.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Cbulmleigh 
Harrison,  J.  A. 

S.  Martin's  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough 
Isaacs,!.  Municipal  Secondary  S.,  Cardiff 
Lacy  Browne, A. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
Lane,H.C. 

Licensed  Y'ictuallers’  S.,  Lambeth 
Markham,  S.D. 

Chaloner’s  School,  Braunton 
|  Pestana, J.V.  Private  tuition 

Ramsay, G.D.  al. 

Halifax  Council  Secondary  Boys’  S 
iThomas,W.E.  Private  tuition 

Tidy,W.IL.A.  /  Gram.  S.,  Ormskirk 
iTucker,S.L.  The  Ferns,  Thatcham 

Turner, G.F.  Scarborough  College 

/Hastings, C.T.  Private  tuition 

/01d,R.E.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

Coward, A. G.  al.ms. 

Mile  End  H.,  Portsmouth 
Elgey,A.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Happs.J.S.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
Remmington,A.E.  TliorntonHeathSchool 
Roberts,  R.G. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Rowlands, F.G.J.  al.  Private  tuition 


Thru  pp,  A.R. 

J5cruby,E.C. 

Day,R.E. 

Drake, S.E. 
lHoffman,F.J. 

Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys, Newton  Abbot 
Nicol,R.  Scarborough  College 

|  Samwell,F.N.F.  Private  tuition 


Seaford  College 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
Gram.  S.,  Devizes 


|  Verner,C. 
/Whyte, G.N. 
/Brinsden.F. 
|  Moore, J.H. 

|  Priest,  W.G. 
Rines,N.B. 


Highbury  Park  S.,  N. 
The  Mount  Acad.,  Malton 


Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Private  tuition 
Richmond  Hill  School 
Scarborough  College 
/Sugg,F.R.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
/ Akerman,  A.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

I  Beckwith, F.W.  ch. 

Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 
Beeson,  A.  J.  Brooiny  Hill  Acad., Hereford 
iDavis,A.H.  Gram.  S.,  Bristol 

i  Evans,  L.  H.  P.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S 

Ewing, A. W.G.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 

iLetlieren.S.K. 

Wallingbrook  S.,  Cbulmleigh 
Marcussen.M.D.  Brondesbury  College 
Mason, R.P.S.  Private  tuition 

Mayo.S.H.  Kendrick  Boys’  S.,  Reading 
McEwen.G.F.  Private  tuition 

I  Smith, A.  Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 

/Way,A.B.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

/Barnes, B.E.  King’s  S.,  Bruton 

|  Dickson, A.H.  The  Middle  S.,  Holswortliy 
i  p0a.,v,„„a  *  a  Private  tuition 

Private  tuition 
Hillcroft  S.,  Mortimer 
Private  tuition 
Clialoner’s  S.,  Braunton 
Leighton  HallS.,  Carnfortli 
High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 


I  Pearmund,A.S 
/Pedley.G.H. 
^Barley, G.J. 
Clegg,  J.  al. 
Dunn,  W.T. 

I  Jackson, J. 

|  iKidner,C.H. 


Lawrence, N. A./.  Bedford H.,  Folkestone 
|  Littleton,  J.  Belmore  H.,  Cheltenham 
|  Rudge,A.T.  Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 

/Williams, I.B.  Pencader  Gram.  S 

''Banks, J.B.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

Bilbe,H.A.B.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Cooke, E.L.  Victoria  Tutorial  Coll., 

Buckingham  Palace  Rd.,  S.W 
Cox,G.A.  Mile  End  H.,  Portsmouth 

Denton,  A.  E.  Private  tuition 

Donaldson,  R.T.ad.  Chats  worth  S„  Carlisle 
Duthoit.C.R. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarboro’ 
Farnham.W.E.  Brighton  Gram.  S. 

LaTrobe.S.B.  Skerry's  Coll.,  Bristol 

McCabe, S.  Commercial  S.,  Maidstone 

Roberts,  P.  gm.  Private  tuition 

Smart, G.U.  Winchester  H  ,  Bristol 

Steuart,W.W.  Southport  Modern  S. 

Willslier,F.J. 

Z  King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
/Bishop, L.E.  Private  tuition 

|  Davidson, L.F.  Private  tuition 

j  Gilbert,  H.  Commercial  S.,  Maidstone 

Hart,F.R.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Hunt,  W.J.  Ryde  House  Connn.  S.  .Ripley 
King,!’.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

Nicholson, G.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Tool, J.B.  St.  James’s  Coll.  S.,  Jersey 

Sanders, H.J.  Bridge  St.  Comm.  S., Bristol 
UWatling.J.B.  Gram.  S.,  Bristol 

(  Fletclier,J.K.L.  White  Lodge,  Forest  Hill 
Fuller, C.H.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

I  Greenslade.V.E.L. 

Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys, Newton  Abbot 
Grithtlis.R.G.  Private  tuition 

|  Keyt.D.R 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 


|  ISwinscow,  R.T. 

/Webber,L.A. 

'Berry,  H.G. 

Buckingham  Place  Acad.,  Portsmouth 


Private  tuition 
Coll.  S.,  Bridgwater 


Private  tuitio 
Claphain  Gram.  S, 
Private  tuition 
Brentwood  High  S 


N, 


Dickson, T. 

Figgins.E.E. 

Urwin.G.F. 

/Brooks, M.C.C. 

|  Chappell,  W. A.  al. 

Finsbury  Pk.  Coll.,  Greeu  Lanes 
|  Foulsham,F.U. 

St.  Dunstan’.s  Coll.,  Margate 

|  Laing.A.E. 

I  King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
|  Marshall, E.  Shoreham  Gram.  S 

I  Savage.C.G.  Highfield  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
ZSymes.H.H.C.  Middle  Class  S.,  Gosport 

/Dunn.G.E.  Private  tuition 

I  Edridge, C.B.  Brentwood  High  S, 

|  Greenwood.  R.  H. /. 

I  Halifax  Council  Secondary  Boys’  S, 
/Falkner.V.M.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  Lawne.D.C.  Tutorial  Coll.,  Edinburgh 
|  Moore, C.H.  St.Martin’sGram.S., Scarboro 
|  Sliuttlewortli,E.R. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Stott, T. A.H.  Private  tuition 

ISymonds.H.V.B.  Shoreham  Gram  S 

/FitclqJ.T.  d.  Private  tuition 

Gavin, W.T. /.  Private  tuition 

Higson.J.K.OakesInst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Jode,8.E.  Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 
Jones,  J.  Private  tuition 

Mostyn,T.  Private  tuition 

Poley,P.C.  Private  tuition 

Risely.J.W.  Thornton  Heath  S 

Taylor, L.G.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Teague, S.  Christ’s  College, 'Blacklieatli 
Yates, A.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quintor 

Youngson,A.  Private  tuition 

/Cantell,R. J.McK.  Victoria  Coll.,  Jersey 
|  Durtnell.H.W.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 
|  Laidman,T.  Handel  Coll.,  Southampton 
|  Murphy, J.B.  Belper  Gram.  S 

|  Rams  bottom,  J.  K.  al.  Private  tuition 

I  Springate,E.C.  Clair-Val  S.,  Gorey,  Jersey 

|  Tegetmeier,E.B.  Clark’sColl.,Cricklewood 
Private  tuition 


/Watts,  F.G. 
Fox,F.L. 

Fox,  H.Yr. 
Gordon, A.S. 
Greeu,  W.P. 
Harwood,  W.P. 
Horncastlc,J.A. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Fordyce  Acad.,  Portsoy 
Private  tuition 
Herne  H.,  Margate 
Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 
Kitcat,G.I.  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
Rumsey,P.C.  Commercial  S.,  Maidstone 
Salmon, E.C.  Comm. S., Stratford-on-Avon 
l  Wilson, W.S.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Honours  Division. 

Mennell,C.E.  e.h.g.a.al.d.mn. 

York  Minster  Choir  S.,  Y'ork 
Hodgson, H.  C.  s.e. h.g. a. al. d.mu. 

York  Minster  Choir  S.,  York 
Pepin, C.Le  B.  s.h.f. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Groves, W.E.  s.a.gm. 

Kendrick  Boys’  S.,  Reading 
/Keeble,A.T.  a.al. 

Kendrick  Boys’  S.,  Reading 
/Witting, S.N.  s.e.a.al.f.  Scarboro’  Gram.  ST 
Waring, H.E. A.  e.a.al.d. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N 
Thomas, I. W.  fch.  Penketh  School 

Mills,A.J.c.o.a/TollingtonParkCollege,N 
/Damsell,G.F.  e.a.al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
/Levy,J.C.B.  al.ge.  Bridlington  College 
Vinall.S.E.  a.al.f.  Raleigh  Coll.,  Brixton 
/Bryett,L.H.F.  t.a..f. 

Gunnersbury  S.,  Chiswick 
Holden, T.  g.a.al. 

High  S.,  South  Shore,  Blackpool 
/Yeo,E.G.  s.a.aI.TolliugtonParkCollege,N. 

/Barette,J.J.  a.f. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Calvert, F.  s.a.al.  Scarborough  Gram.  S. 
/Smith, P.L.  e.a.al. gm.  Seaford  College 
Turner, IV. D.  a.al.d.  Bridlington  College 
ManneringjG.  e.h.al. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Clark, A. P.  g.gm.  Wilmslow  Gram.  S. 

/Blainpied,A.J.  a.al.f. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Heliers 
|  Fothergill,  W.H.  a.al. 

The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
/Searle.A.I.  e.g.al.  CollettH., Bournemouth 

i  Banister, J.  e..  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

|  Bowness,T.V.  s.e. a.al. 

Manchester  Warehousemen  &  Clerks’ 
Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Ilulme 
|  Fromow.A.S.of.  GunnersburyS. .Cliiswick 
|  Griffiths, C.  e.a.gm. 

|  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 


|  Ikin.A.E.  e.a.al.l. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
i  Lemmon,  W.  s.e.a.  Croad’sS.,  King's  Lynn 
|  Paterson, A.D.  gm.f 

Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnfortli 
/Wood,J.  al.se.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

/Chapman, H.G.  e.a.al.d. 

Southport  Modern  S. 

|  Gilbert, A.  a.al.  Radnor  S.,  Redliill 

|  WakelianijW.J.  al. 

Z  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Heliers 

/Hastings, A.  H.  a.al.f 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 

|  Jelly, H.R.  e.a.al. 

The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
j  Lyle, J.  A.  al.  Milton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 
|  Reily.D.C.  a.gm.d. 

Southport  Commercial  Coll. 

I  Shorrock.A.G.  a.al. 

Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnfortli 
j  Shrewsbury, A.H.  s.e.al. 

V.  Milton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 

C d’Authreau.C.J.  al.f. 

|  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Heliers 

Humphrey, E.J.  s.aLBarton  S.,  Wisbech 
Reed.T.  a.d.  Olialouer’s  S.,  Braunton 
Roberts,  W.  A.  a.  Penketh  School 

Robinson, F.H.  e.a.al.d. 

Modern  S.,  Gravesend 
West, F. A.  a.gm.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

/Barlow  E.J.  P.  al.ch.  Penketh  School 

|  Foden.D.  a.al.  Belper  Gram.  S. 

I  Mathew, E.A.  e.a.al.f. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
/Speed, C. A.  e.al.  Fairlaivn S.,Leytonstone 

/Alvargonzalez.Z.  al.f.sp. 

Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnfortli 
|  Brown, F.  al.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 

I  Dickenson, C.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 

|  Johnson, H.B.  a.al.gm.  ShorehamGram.  S. 

I  Johnson, R.e.a.d. 

Christ  Church  Hr.  Elem.  S.,  Southport 
|  Porter, H.  al.f.  Southport  Modern  S. 

|  Romeril,G.H.  s.e./. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
/Schofield,  A.  a.  SouthportCommercialCoU. 

/Jennings, H.C.  al.f.l.  Radnor  S.,  Redliill 
|  Ransome.E.O.  Penketh  School 

/Robb.G.E.  a.al.gm.  BartonS.,  Wisbech 

/Chappell, G.L.  /. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Elkington,T.A.  Manchester  Warchouse- 
|  men  &  Clerks'  Orphau  S,, Cheadle  Hnlme 
|  Gray, H.M. a.al.  CastleHillS.,WestEaling 
|  Lambert, W.  /.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

|  Ridsdale,G.  al.d.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

/Waiglit,D.  a.al.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

/Black, J. A.  e.a.f.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

|  Bromley, F.D.  e.g.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

|  Dore,C.A.  a.f.  Weymouth  Comm.  S. 

|  Thorburn,E.C.  a.f.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

|  Worth, G.P.  e.a.  Richmond  Lodge, Torquay 
/Yale,J.C. /.  YVestbury  H.,  Southsea 

/  Castleman  ,F.  B.  e. 

Gunnersbury  S.,  Chiswick 
|  MarcliantjC.  J.  al. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
/Robinson, G.  al.  Private  tuition 

/Betts, 8.  e.a.  The  College,  Weston-s.-5Iare 
j  Bradfield,A.E.  a.al. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
/Wigg,H.  e.al.f.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
/Beeson, W.G.  a. 

Broomy  Hill  Acad.,  Hereford 
j  Howard, R.C.  al.f.  Laugharne  S.,Soutlisea 
|  Tapp.R.T.  al.d. 

The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
[Taylor, J.K.  a.al.  Scarborough  Gram.  S. 

'00111118,  A.  Seaford  College 

Fleury,G.J.  al.f. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Heliers 
Halse,A.  a.al.d.  South  Moltou  Uppers. 
Heap, J.H.  a.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 
Jacob, D.A.  e.  Croad’sS.,  King’s  Lynn 
Jones, H.S.a.nl.  Tollington ParkCollege,N. 
Filler, H.  a.al.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
Prior, T.  al.  Mossley  Hall  S.,  Congleton 
Roskell,J.  al.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Stone,  H.  a.d.  Towcester  School 

Tribe,  II.  a.al. 

Arundel  St.  Council  S.,  Portsmouth 

/Byworth, H.A.  /. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Greeu 
Chambers, C.  a.al.d.  Belper  Gram.  8. 

Dallin.F.  a.al.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
Davey,  B.C.  a. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Hammond, T.L.  a.al.gm. 

Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
Mabbott,  A.  al.gm.  Scarborough  College 
|  Pearlman,L.L.  e.al. 

Southport  Commercial  Coll, 
j  Ridge,T.F.  a.d.  Chaloner’s  S.,  Braunton 
/Taylor, R.H.  e.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 
'Asbplant,  W.R.  gm. 

Wallingbrook  8.,  Cbulmleigh 
Gilman, J.  al.f.ge.  St.Mary's  Coll  , Harlow 
Hamer,R.  Kilgrimol  S.,  St.  Annes-ou-Sea 
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BOYS,  3rd  Class,  Hons. — Continued. 

|  Le  Grys,E.  W.  d. 

King  Eflwanl  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
|  Neighbour,  W.H.J.  al. 

,  Milton  Coll  ,  Bexley  Heath 
l^SarchetjL.  L.  al.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
fBirkinshaWjT.  a.  Derwent  H.,  Baraford 
|  Collard.S. V.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
|  Green, W.E.  Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 
|  Leadbeater  G.  a.aZ.d.  Scarborough  Gram.  S. 
|  Lnxton, G.s. h.  a.al. d. South M ol ton U pperS. 
L.Sargeant,G.  a.d.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Pass  Division. 

2Bullough,S.  ch.  Southport  Modern  S. 
2Sa’eed,S.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
fSEdridge.A.  H.  Brentwood  High  S. 

|  2Prior,H.R.T. 

\  King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
2Lewis,A  D.  TollingtonS.,MuswellHill,N. 
2Eade,T  F.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

2Barnett, P.J.  Winches'er  H.,  Bristol 

*Clegg,W.  Canning  St.  Council  S.,Benwell 
2Stanhope,H.E.G.  e. 

The  Greystones  S.,  Scarboro 
2Russeli,\V.C.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 


Margate  Gram.  S. 
High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Coll.  S.,  Bridgwater 
St.John’s  Coll.jFinsburyPk. 
The  College,  Clevedon 
Commercial  Coll.,  Acton 
St.  Olave’s  Gram.  S.,  S  E. 
Scarborough  College 


2Swan,H.T 
2Nias,  A.  M. 
f2Carlyle,L.J. 

L.2Kite,E.  W.S. 

2Collier,J.E. 
f2Dalton,E.J. 

L2Longman,J. 
ftsCoombes,  A .  C.  J. 

I  2Field,W.H.P. 

Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
|  2Fisb,S.H.  Ashland  High  S.,  Wigan 

|  2Horncastle,H.J.  al. 

Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 

f2Burcher,F  D.Il.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
L2Stratford,F.J.  OngarGram.  S. 

r2Bentley,R.  A.  Weymouth  Comm.  S. 

|  2Cornelius,H.C  J. 

Bradley  High  S.,  Newton  Abbot 
1  2Kittle,I.R.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
(^Williams, S.G.  Richmond  Lodge, Torquay 
('2Findlay,W.D.H.  d. 

|  King  Edward  VI  Middle.  S.,  Norwich 
|  2Gow!ett,H.S.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
|  2Labey,T.  H.  Victoria  Coll.,  Jersey 

|  2Murpliy,D.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

|  2Naylor,T.  Southport  Modern  8. 

|  2Simpson,E.St.L. 

Lewisham  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare 
2Durant,H.J.  Castle  Hill  S.,  West  Ealing 
/'2McKnight,N. 

j  Southdown  Coll. ,  Willingdon  .Eastbourne 
V2Rush,W.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

/2Farr,L.C.  Winchester  H.,  Bristol 

|  2RiX,A.D. 

V  King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
2Barker,H  T. 

Torbay  Coll.,  Chelston,  Torquay 
^2Hornsby,V.  Towcester  School 

*Rigg,J.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

/'Blundell, G.  al. 

High  S.,  South  Shore,  Blackpool 
|  Cooper, H.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 

I  Firth, E.H.  a.  St.eyne  S.  Worthing 

|  Joscelyne.L.  Mary  Street  H.,  Taunton 
|  2Kipps,G.S.  Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 

1  *Le  Leivre.S.St.  J. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Heliers 
|  Longton,E.  Penketh  School 

|  Roberts, F.a.al.f.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
|  White, G.  a.d.  Sr.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
LWilliams,C  0./.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

C Baker, E.C.  a.  St.  Peter’s  Choir  S.,  S.W. 

|  Corbyn  G.E  a. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
I  Freeberne.S.L.SouthportCommercialColl. 
2Gearing,R  R.  Shoo  ham  Gram.  S. 

Harter, K.O.  Bedford  II.,  B’olkestone 

Isaaky.J.Z.  a  al.  Mission  S.  for  Hebrew 
Children,  Streat.liam  Common 

Levine, C. I 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
j  2Richols,F.R. 

Claughton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead 
LRowse.E.A.  Newquay  College 

/'Bishop, C.W .  d. 

Licensed  Victuallers  S.,  Lambeth 
|  Brown, E.H.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

|  Doman, A.  a.  Littleton  H.,Knowle, Bristol 
I  Dowding,H.N.  e.a.al. 

The  College,  Westou-s.-Mare 
|  Hornby, G.B.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
|  2Kelleway  M.J.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Lye,E  G.  a.  Wilsford  S.,  Devizes 

j  Mercer, T.H.  Commercial  Coll.,  Acton 
|  2Moss,P.J.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
|2Mundy,F.A. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  2Robinson,J.G.  Abbotsford S., Folkestone 


I  Sabine, H.C.  a.al. 

Bradley  High  S.,  Newton  Abbot 
Lsioggett.C.  al.  '  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

L Aitkin, D  G.  a.al.d.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 
Allen, A. E.  a.  Kendrick  Boys’  S.,  Reading 
Bachrach,E.  a.f. 

Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 

2Barues,J.A. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  S  ,  Lambeth 
Blaekler,W.  al.d.  South  Molton  UpperS. 
Bodenliam,N.H.  e. 

The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
2Cleeton,A.J. 

West  Hill  Council  S.,  Hednesford 
«CoIes,T.J.  St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Ply  mouth 
Fawcett, G.  sc.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Hartmann, H.J.N.Q.  ge. 

Westbury  H.,  E.  Southsea 
-Horne, J.L.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

2Jackson,H.L. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Johnstone, T.G.B.  Private  tuition 

2Jones,V.H.C. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Kamchai,  a.al.  Private  tuition 

Lomas, L.  e.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 
2Muraford,A.L.  Weymouth  Comm.  S. 

Poulter,B.  J.  Hainault  H.,  Ilford 

2Sefdrian,A.M. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
StarbuckjW.A.  al. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Vergette,J.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Westlake,  J.  /. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 

l'Diplock,G.V.  d.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

|  Freer,  A.  E.  a. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarboro 
|  Hammond, E.J.  Conway  H.,  Farnborougli 
Hughes, B.C.  Tollington  Park  College,  N 
,  Preston,  W.  a.al.  Hutton  Gram.  S 

I  Purser, D.M.  a.aLHighS.forBoys, Croydon 
|  Quick, H.G.  d.  Coll.  S.,  Bridgwater 

2Sadler,E.A.  Hillcroft  S.,  Mortimer 

Scarf, C.K.  e.f.d.  Arundel  H.,  Surbiton 

2Scott,A.  Portland  Coll.,  Chiswick 

Shippey.F.  St.Martin’s  Gram. S., Scarboro’ 
2Tapliu,C.L.L.  KendrickBoys’S., Reading 
Tapp,J.H. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
Tomlinson,  R.L  a. 

Kilgrimol  S.,  St.  Annes-on-Sea 
Watkins, C.G.  e.  Croad’s  S.,  King’s  Lynn 
Wilks, L.E.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Young, H.C.  e.al. 

L  Finsbury  Pk.  Coll.,  Green  Lanes,  N. 
Alton, J.C.H.  a.al.  Belper  Gram.  S 

Anson, J.  al.  Ousegate  S.,  Selby 

Cooper,  A. H.  al.  St.  Peter’s  Choir  S.,  S.  W. 
2Crowe,D.R.  ol.  High S.,forBoys, Croydon 
Gieve,M.B.  Gram.  S.,  Stroud  Green 

2Godwin,A.R.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Hind.J.  a.al.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Lewis, I’. E.  a.al.  Highbury  Pk.  School,  N. 
Luce,W.  H.  /. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Lye,W.T.  s.  Wilsford  H.,  Devizes 

Mather, W.S.  a. 

Kilgrimol  S.,  St.  Annes-on-Sea 
20key,T  K.A.G. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  S.,  Lambeth 
Thomas, R.G.  a.  St.Winifred’sS., Torquay 
Thurgood,H.  al.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
West, W.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 

i_Yeaxlee,R.  Moderns.,  Gravesend 

('Aubrey, E.E.  a.f.  Taunton  School 

Counter, P.L.  d.  Private  tuition 

DeLisle.M.St.J.  al.  LaugharneS., Southsea 
Fane,H.S.  e. 

Bickerton  H.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
Gardner, C.R.  Swindon  High  S. 

Green, F.F.  gm.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Hall,C.E.  al.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 
Mumford,  W.H.  e. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarboro’ 
2Norman,W.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

Parkin,  R.  e.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,Cheadle  Hulme 
Pegler,  H.A.  al.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Picton, A.  T.  s.a.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

j  Taylor,  H.  a.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Thoresby,F.  J.  al. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Tozer.H.  a.  Boys’  High  S.,  Wareham 

Watson, T.R.O. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  S.,  Lambeth 
West.E.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 

2White,G.  Newquay  College 

(j»Willi.s,S.A.F.  Hoe  Gram.  S. ,  Plymouth 
f  Adams, H.P.  d.  Commercial  Coll.,  Acton 
1  Bolderst"n,F.L.  gm.  Wilmslow  Gram.  S 
Bradfield.W.H.  Radnor  S.,  Redhill 

Coen,C.  M.  a.  Keyford  Coll.,  Frome 

Cole, F. A.  e.al. 

Campbell  H.,  Cotham,  Bristol 
Cubitt.H.G.F. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwicl 
2Highwood,C.J.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
2Hyde,H.F.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
McKay, M.C.H.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

2Preece,J.S.  The  Palace  S  ,  Bewdley 
Prior, S.H.  Highfield  S.,  Muswell  Hill 


|  Salmon,  A. R.  Bridlington  College 

|  Shutt,W.J.  High  S.,  Market  Drayton 
|  Snell, L.M.  e.  Wilton  H.,  Exeter 

|  Stephenson, R.B.  a.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 
I  Thouless,A.C. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
|  Walter, H.F.  Wilsford  H.,  Devizes 

i  Walton, G.J.  a.al. 

I  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 

f2Ainsley,F.  d.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

|  2Badman,H.W.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 
I  Barnard, A.F.  d. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 

I  Cunningham, A. P.  a.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

|  Fowler  H.B. 

Oxenford,  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  2Golding,W. 

Courtenay  Lodge,  Sutton  Courtenay 
Hough, C.W.  St.  Aubyn’s.WoodfordGreen 
|  Lacey, G.H.  al.  St.  Peter's  Choir  S.,  S.W. 
|  2Leveton,S.  H. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 


Sahara  Coll.,  Watton 
Waterlooville  College 
Newquay  College 
Modern  S. ,  Gravesend 
Private  tuition 
Seaford  College 


|  Maclean, A.  /. 

Mitchell, D.C.  a. 

I  Shaw, T. A.  al. 

|  Shorter,  B.J. 

2Snoh 

|  Stanesby,J.A.  a.gtn. 

|  Timherlake,M.  e.al. 
i  Southdown  Coll.,  Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
|  Tomkinson,S.C. MossleyHallS.,Congleton 
]  Topping.  A.  al.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

LWaterton,A.E.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

(  Andrews, H.J.W.a.  Froebel  II., Devonport 
|  Ash  worth,  P.a.  SouthportCommercialColl 
I  Atkinson, R.C.  a.al. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough 
|  Barnes, J. A.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

|  Bright, L.  e.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
|  2Cowie,J.D.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
I  Hammond, H.F.  Seaford  College 

Hand,S  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
2Harrison,T.P. 

Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Harris, R.G.  The  Middle  S.,  Holsworthy 
j  2Hornsby,C. J.E.  Towcester  School 

2Iveson,J.  A. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarboro 
|  2Johnson,R.  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
!  Kenyon, E.C.  e. 

Bickerton  H.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
|  Lanvon.E.B.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Leeder.R  s. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
i  Macfarlane.J.  al.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
j  Nicholson, E. A.  a.al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
I  Palfree,J.W.  B.  al.  Belper  Gram.  S. 

I  Powell, C.H.  d.  Belmore  H.,  Cheltenham 
2Pu:h,L.  P.  HerneH., Cliftonville, Margate 
i  2Reid,J.W.  Maida  Vale  School,  W. 

|  Robson, H.  IT.  Seaford  College 

|  SaUer, G.  Gram.  S.,  Stroud  Green 

I  Spencer, G.R.  e.a. 

Bickerton  H.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
|  Stirling  F.  H.  Castle  Hill  S. ,  West  Ealing 
I  T&skcr  E.C.  6. 

St  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough 

I  2Utting,  P  G. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
I  Walker, J.H.  a.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Welch  A  J.  Westbury  H.,  E.  Southsea 
Wookey,C.H.  al.  The  College,  Clevedon 

fApplebv.R.S.  St.  Peter’s  Choir  S.,  S.W 
|  2Bedfor'd,W.  ThePalace  S.,  Bewdley 
'  Cl  iyton, W.R.  a.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 
i  Dowling, J.H.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

|  Eokersley,F.  a.  Southport  Comm.  Coll. 
|  2Featherstone,F.M. 

Christ’s  Coll.,  Blackheath 
Belper  Gram.  S. 
Scarborough  College 
The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  Southsea 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 


I  Fox,G. 

|  Gillinder,J.O. 
j  2Guest,N.S. 

|  Harrington, A. 

|  2Lami,L.N. 

2Mahler,A.  K. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
I  Mavnard.F.H.  Margate  Gram.  S. 

2Morris,H.J.  Lytham  College 

|  Pavne,L.  A.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

I  Pelham, G.F.L.  a.al. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 

'  Put.tock,R  C.  Private  tuition 

|  Regan,L.WA.  St.  Peter’s  Choir  S.,  S.W. 

I  Robinson, J.  a.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Schnbel,  F.C.  Belmore  H.,  Cheltenham 
|  Tamblin,  R.A.R.  Gram.  S.,  Stroud  Green 

I  Tin  mas, G  H.  a.  _ 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 

I  2Wadge,H  _ 

Lewannick Council  S.,  Launceston 
i  2\Vells,T.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

j  Willcocks.S.A. 

St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
i.2Winship,A.  Bailey  S„  Durham 

/'Alexander, D.  a.d. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
I  Buckingham,  W.  a.  South  MoltonUpperS. 
2Eekersley,A.I.  Gram.  S.,  Sale 

EhRr  S  H.  Mary  Street  H.,  Taunton 
Greeuhalgh.A.  Penketh  School 


Hollinrake,G.S.  /. 

Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnforth 
Hurn,A.J.  al.  Kendrick  Boys  S.,  Reading 
Lander, J.M.  Tollington  Park  College,  K. 
2Lusurier,E.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

2Milroy,A.A. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Ransdale.A.C.  a.al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
2Seel,C.H.B.  Private  tuition 

Snelling, W.  W.  Melbourne  Coll.,  Anerley 
^Soutter.M.J.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Cawood.A.R.  a. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough 
Elsworth,N.  a. 

High  S.,  South  Shore,  Blackpool 
2Hall,E.E.  Highbury  Park  S.,  N. 

2Lander,T.C.H. 

Chadsmoor  National  S.,  Cannock 
2Pearman,J.C.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
Peermnnd,L.F.  a.f. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  S.,  Lambeth 
Randall, A  J.  s.  MiltonColl.,BexleyHeatli 
Robinson,  F.W.  a. 

Kendrick  Boys’  S.,  Reading 
Robinson, R.L.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Sein  Thoung, 

Southdown  Coll., Willingdon, Eastbourne 
Shrimpton,C.H.  Seatord  College 

Shutter, S.F.  The  College,  Clevedon 

2StockleyG.M.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Turnbull, R.D.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 
Tweedie,S.  a.gm.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

2Verrall,S.R.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

’^Warren, A.J.  al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

/Abel, C.R.  a.  SouthportCommercialColl. 

I  Brings, H.E.  1c.  Bridlington  College 

I  Chugg.A.  Chaloner’s  S.,  BrauiPon 

|  Comber, D.G.  a.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing- 
Coward, H.A.  e.al  gm. 

Littleton  H„  Knowle,  Bristol 
Field, E.S.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  Gill,M.  e.  Kilgrimol  S.,  St. Annes-on-Sea 
|  Graves,  W.J.  a.al. 

Finsbury  Pk.  Coll.,  Green  Lanes,  rs. 
Harding, F.L.  a  al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Horton, G. P.a  td.  B  run  s  wick  H., Maidstone 
1  2Hoyland,A.E.I. 

Cheadle  National  S.,  Stoke-on-Trent 
|  Key,E.L.  a  Taunton  School 

I  2LeGresley,F.H.  /.  GoreyComm.S., Jersey 
|  2Mariano,G.  St.Boniface’s  Coll., Plymouth 
I  2Melton,G.G.  _T  .  , 

|  King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 

I  Purkiss.C.A.  , 

|  Licensed  Victuallers  S.,  Lambeth 

i  2Swinscow,H  E.  Private  tuition 

Tyler, W.V.J.  CastleDeneS., Newport, I. W. 
Vincent, E.E.  a.d.  . 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
Wilkinson, C.H. 

The  Greystones  S.,  Scarborough 
J!Yates,A.C.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

r  Armstrong,  R.  Man  Chester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  8.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Bartlett.G.J.  a.al.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
Bryant, H.C.  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
Carpenter, F.  B.  Margate  Gram.  b. 

Danby,R  A.  a.al.  Scarborough  Gram.  S. 

,  Foulkes.D.V.  Gram.  S.,  Stroud  Green 

|  2Gibbs,A.H.D. 

i  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 

I  Hodge, N.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

|  Horsley, R.G.  a.  Scarborough  College 

|  Innocent, E.  P.  Gunnersbury  S.,  Chiswick 
I  2Knight.V.A.R.  Alton  H.,  Blackheatli 
I  2Martyn,A.E.  Highfield  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
|  Morton, A.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

I  Parry, T.D.  al. 

Oakes  Inst  ,  Walton,  Liverpool 
j  Porteous.H  R.  al.  Richmond  Hill  School 
I  Potter, G.H.  al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
I  Ransdale,G.  H.  d.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  2Ricketts,T.C. D.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 

I  Ross,D.  e.  _ . 

Bickerton  H.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
I  Thomas, C.V.  Highfield  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
1  2Tingley,H.  W.G.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

L2Wliitehead,A.D.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

fBlundell.T.G.  SouthportCommercialColl. 

Brown, R.  Ousegate  S.,  Selby 

I  Butler, C.O.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
i  2Caird,D.R.  St.Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
Ffoulkes, W.H.  TollingtonParkCollege,N 
Gardner, T.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

Hammond, W  R.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Hastings, J.O.WalliugbrookS.,Chulmleigh 

Jones, A.F. R  Arnold  H.,  Chester 

2Langford,H.  ch. 

Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 
Leather, J.  s.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

McConnell, W  F.  Shoreham  Gram  S. 

Nelson, B.  a.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

20’Callaghan,E.  „  .. 

St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
Peters  G  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Reekes,A.T.  St.  Peter’s  ChoirS.,  S.W. 
Rowlands, C.L.  a.al.  , 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
2Schreier,B  C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Stockwell.P.  Bridlington  College 
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Swainston,G.  H. 

The  Douglas  S. ,  Cheltenham 
Unwin, E.H.M.  Westbury  H.,  E.  Southsea 
Watt,G.  c.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Beatty, J.  L.  a.a l.  Belper  Gram.  S. 

Burgess,  B.P. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
Edgecombe,  G.  W.  P. 

Collett  H.,  Bournemouth 
Hobbs, E.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 

2Humphreys,L. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Lees,E.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 
Newman, S.E.  al.gm. 

Thornton  Heath  S.,  Thornton  Heath 
2N orris,  O.P.  Wilton  Grove  S.,  Taunton 
Palphramand,E.  a.  York  Manor  S. 

Parker,  R.C.H.  a.  Clapham  Gram.  S. 

Salter, E.  F.  Gram.  S.,  Stroud  Green 

Skinner, C.S./. 

Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 
Spencer,  C.W.  nl.d. 

Highbury  Park  School,  N. 

Stubings,C.A. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
Yeale,F.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 

“White, M.E.  Penzance  Comm.  S. 

Whiting, H.E.G.a.  Boys’Higli  S.,  Wareham 
Williamson, T.  a.al. 

St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
Woodell.E.L.  a.  Commercial  Coll.,  Acton 
'2Bull,T.  Private  tuition 

“Cass,M.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Clough, E.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Joues,C.  B.  Oakes  Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Kilner,T.  R.  B.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 

2  Lauderdale,  W.  A. 

Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
|  Letliern,R.S.  Gram. S., Stroud  Green 

j  Mackenzie, A.F.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

|  Martin, W.H.  St.John’sColl.,FinsburyPk. 
Moure, S.  W.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
Norbury,B.  Gram.S.,Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
“Patterson,  H.  G.  Brunswick H. ,  Maidstone 
2Fi  chford,A.R.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S., 

2Roberts,J .E.  Willow  House  Coll., Walsall 
Steele, D.J.  Boys'  Coll.  S.,  Aldershot 
Stone, S.  A.  Belper  Gram.  S. 

2Tarr,  F.W  Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
i  2Taylor,A.S.  Barry  Comm.  Acad. 

|  Thomas, C.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 

|  Walker,  W.G.  a.d. 

Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
j  Ward,J.F.  s.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

j  Watersou,C.M.  Alton  H.,  Blackheath 
|  West,H.M.  a.  Kendrick  Boys’  S., Reading 
|  Woodthorpe,A.S., 

L  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 

f2Atkinson,E.  Scarborough  College 

|  Bradley, G.  H.  e. 

Bickerton  H.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
|  Briggs,  C.  Towcester  School 

I  Bunuell.S.A.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Foster, G.T. /.  Hightield  H.,  Nottingham 
|  Godfrey, J.L.  al.d. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park 
|  Grimes, G.H.  a.d. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

|  Hallam.E. L.E.  a.  Endcliffe  Coll., Sheffield 
|  2Harvey,A.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
|  “Heaton,  A.D.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Jellings,A.H. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarboro’ 

|  Marett,J.LeS. 

uxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
I  Miles, H.  W.  Towcester  School 

j  Mortimer, P.  e.  SouthportCommercialColl 
|  2Nathan,G.F. 

Cambridge  H.,  Camden  Rd.,  N. 

|  2Needham,R.A.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

j  Paling, G.R.  c u.  Hove  High  S 

|  2Perry,E.  L.  Willow  House  Coli.  Walsall 
|  Pittis,W.R.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 

|  “Richmond,  D.E.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

|  Shirt, A.  a.d.  Collett  H.,  Bournemouth 
|  Smith, N.  al.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Harlow 
|  Taylor, R.T.J.  e.f. 

Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 
Westacott, W.  South  Molton  Uppers. 

f2Davies,T.H.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

j  2Fooi,C.S.P.  St.  Aubyu’s, Woodford  Green 
|  “German, J.W.  Private  tuition 

|  Gibblns.C.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

|  Halfacre, C.  W.  a. 

Kendrick  Boys’  S.,  Reading 

|  Ireland, M.B. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S. ,  Scarborough 
|  2Leathlean,B.  Taunton  School 

|  Lucs  A.  <i. 

I  Southdown  Coll. ,  Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
I  McAllister, K.  a.al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
j  Millard, W.H.  The  College,  Clevedon 

I  Pennington, G. 

The  Greystones  S.,  Scarboro' 

|  Russell, S.  St.  Boniface's  Coll. ,  Plymouth 
2Saxby,K.G.  Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 

Scott,  A.  C. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
2Searle,A.E.T.  The  College,  Clevedon 

Stone, S.  V.  Wilsford  H.,  Devizes 

2Urrutia,D.E.  Hightield  S.,  .\1  us  well  Hill 


-’Whitaker,  A.  T. 


Comm.  S.  Stratford-on-Avon 
St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Torquay 


l  We 


[  White, C.V. 

f Anderson, J.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

|  “Bacon,  H.W.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  ButterwortlijF.  a.  Clifton  Coll., Harrogate 
|  Campbell, G.  Scarborough  College 

j  Cook,R.J.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
Davy.E.R.  Penketh  School 

Defriez,H.J. 

Southdown  Coll., Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
“Emery,  W.H.  Taunton  School 

Gresty,F.C.  Penketh  School 

Instone.E.  Boys’  Coll.  S.,  Aldershot 
Law'rence.C.H.  gm. 

Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
|  Lewis, W.  al.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
|  Payne, W.W.  d. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
j  “Platt, W.  Academy,  Crewe 

j  Shanks,  W. R.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

“Turpin, C.F.  Grosveuor  S.,  Bath 

|  Victor, H.  <i.  Sliori-ham  Gram.  S. 

j  Walker, E.L.  Castle  Hill  S.,  West  Ealing 
|  Yates, W.C.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S  ,  Clieadle  Hulme 
t.Yeoman,J.H.  The  Greystones  S., Scarboro. 

f2Beadle,I. A.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
|  Brett, A. R. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
|  Cooke,  W.M.  a.  Tollington  Park  College, N. 

|  Dudfleld,  H.M.L.  s. 

Castle  Hill  S.,  West  Ealing 
Scarboro’  Gram.  S. 


Cruttenden.H.A.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 
Hargreave,H.  a.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Heritage, A.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
Hodgson, J.K.  a.  Scarborough  GramS. 
2Hounsom,W.A.F. 

Kendrick  Boys’  S.,  Reading 
Johnstone, J. A.  a.  GrosvenorColl., Carlisle 
Murdoch, J.G.  a.al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
01droyd,L.  s.  Croad’s  S.,  King’s  Lynn 
Olley.W.G.  Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
Palmer,  R.  A.a.al.  Brunswick  H.,  Maid  stone 
Rice,  F.  H.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Ro  ekilly,J.H.  a.«Z.FroebelH.,Devonport 
L.W  illcocks,  C.  C.  St.  Dunstan’sColl. ,  Margate 


j  Duggleby,  W.P.  a. 

|  Eliaschetf,H.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

|  Ellett,B.  W.  al. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Heliers 
Freeman, D.  a.  Mission  S.  for  Hebrew 
Children,  Streatham  Common 
j  Froud,G.A.  a.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
|  2Grossart,D.B. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
|  Le  Feuvre,J.B. /. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
j  Leveton,C.  D. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
j  Levine,!,  a.  Mission  S.  for  Hebrew 

Children,  Streatham  Common 
j  McMillin,H.S.  e. 

Bickerton  H.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
Merigold,B.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

2Newman,S.R.  Shenstone  C.  E  School 
2Nock,H.S.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

Park,C.J.a.aZ.  VictoriaParkS., Manchester 
Sargent, E.V.  Gram.  S.,  Devizes 

Shuttleworth,K.G. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Tucker, W.C.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 

Turner,L.J.  a. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
2Weaver,R.A. 

Rusholme  High  S.  for  Boys,  Manchester 
^Zollner,F.A.  a.cd.  Gram.  S.,  Sale 

fBarber,M.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

j  Benwell.T.F.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

|  Cristol,H.  Margate  Jewish  Coll. 

|  Farr.W.B.  Winchester  U.,  Bristol 

|  “Goldman, L.H.  Maida  Vale  School,  W 

|  Gunn, W.H.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

I  Hamling,  A.G.S. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Hannaford,  H.L.  Hoe  Gram.  S. ,  Plymouth 
James, H.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Jessop,H.  W. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
McLennan, K.D.  High  S.  forBoys, Croydon 
“Medd-Hall,R.G.  Valentia  H.,S.  Norwood 
Renwick.W.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

|  Roberts, W. A.  Ongar  Gram  S. 

|  Runciman,W.  /.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 
|  Sawyer, G.  al.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
|  Snowball, W.L.  Scarborough  College 

LWalker.C.A.  a.  Grosveuor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

f  2Bradbury,G.L.W. 

Willow  House  Coll.,  Walsall 
|  Bramble, G.H. J. 

Handel  Coll  ,  Southampton 
|  2Cole,S.H.  Belmore  H.,  Cheltenham 
]  Colling, C.W.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

j  Croker,R.J.  s.a.  Bedford  II.,  Folkestone 

|  Dyer.J.M.  al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Fry,R.H.  1. 

|  The  School,  Wellington  Rd  ,  Taunton 
|  Harrison, W.  York  ManorS. 

|  Hersant,M.F. 

j  Highbury  S.for  Boys, Up.Hornsey Rise, N. 
j  Lewis, J.F.  Penketh  School 

|  Lonsdale, V.O.  Winchester  H  ,  Bristol 
|  2Midgley,J.H.TheCollege,  Weston -s.-Mare 
;  Settle, L.T.  HigliS., SouthShore,  Blackpool 
I  Smith  A.  a.  York  H.,  Reading 

|  Thurston, J. II.  d. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
[  Topalian.H. /.  Lytham  College 

j  Walton, F.  St. Martinis  Gram.  S., Scarboro’ 

I  Webb,E.G.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
|  Whitelaw,A.D.  e.  Clifton  Coll,  Harrogate 
k Woodford, W.  The  GreystouesS., Scarboro’ 
/T5oardman,K.T. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  WoodfordGreen 
|  Bryan, S.J./.  CambridgeH.,CamdenRd.,N. 
|  Buvingtou.R.H.  Walsall  Comm.  Coll. 


Weymouth  Comm.  S. 
St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 


f  Allen, C.W. 

2Blankley,C.H. 

Bradfield,  W.E. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
2Cove,H.E.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

Craig, H.C.  Claughton  Coll.  S., Birkenhead 
2Davey,A.R.  Wilton  Grove  S.,  Taunton 
Gorton, R.L.  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
Hudson, R.C. 

SouthdownColl.,  Willingdon  Eastbourne 
Jackson, J.E.  HigliS.,  Market  Drayton 
Johnson, S.H.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnforth 
King, D.T.  e.  Margate  Gram.  S. 

Labey,T.F.  Clair- Val.  S.,  Gorey,  Jersey 
Patterson, H.F.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
Rimmer,P.  Southport  Modern  S. 

Rogers,  W.  a.al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Ross,F.S.  The  College,  Clevedon 

Taylor,  R.C.N.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Taylor,  R.T.S.  St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Torquay 
Tubby,  R.G. 

AldermanNorinan’sEndo  wedS.,  Norwich 
Tun  Aung 

SouthdownColl. ,  Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
Webb,C.  SouthdownColl.,  Willingdon, 

Eastbourne 

l"Ardley,A.F.  Cambridge  H.,  Norwich 

“Bolton, E.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Chadwivk  H.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S. ,  Clieadle  Hulme 
Cossins,A.L.  South  Norwood  College 

Dawson, T.  a. 

Finsbury  Pk.  Coll.,  Green  Lanes,  N. 
Dodsworth  R.N.  Belmore  H  , Cheltenham 
Fletcher, C.V. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Hide,R.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 

Hirst, G  H.C.  Scarborough  College 

Michell,B.  St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
“Morton,  F.  Gram.  S.,  Sale 

Nicholas, D.  a.  Oxford  H., Junction  Rd.,N. 
Palmer, G.A.  Croad’s  S.,  King’s  Lynn 

Pickering, R.  Sal. am  Coll.,  Watton 

Powell, W.  South  Molton  Upper  S. 

Simpson, T.  Mossley  Hall  S.,  Congleton 

Taylor, W.C.  a.d.  Brentwood  High  S. 

2riiomas,W.D.  Taunton  School 

|  Thomson, W.C.a.  RydeH  Comm. S., Ripley 
2White,A.J.  St.  Dunstan’sColl.,  Margate 
Wolfe, C.F.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
2Woolcock,A.R.  Alleyn  H.,  Hove 

fBrend,P.  d.  Keyford  Coll.,  Frome 

Carmichael,  A.M. 

King  Edward  VI  Middles.,  Norwich 
Carr,H.  Ousegate  8.,  Selby 

Crisp, E. A.  Croad’s  S.,  King’s  Lynn 

Elwortliy,F.  South  Molton  Upper  S. 

Hammond, L.D.  Scarborough  College 

Heath, H.F.  Gram  S.,  Sale 

Humphries, S.W.  Margate  Comm.  S 

Langford,  E.J.  s.  Croad’s  S. ,  King’s  Lynn 
Lomax, J.F.  KilgrimolS.,St.Annes-on-Sea 
Miles, J.E.  The  College,  Clevedon 

Mumford,E.W.  Weymouth  Comm.  S. 

Oliver, E.H.  d.  The  Middle  S.,  Holsworthy 
Pinot  de  Moira, M. G. J. P. P.  a. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Raincock,C.  W.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

2Severs,G.A.  Manor  H.,  ClaphamCommon 
Skeet,C.W.  St.  John’s  Coll  ,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Thomas, D.H.G.  Taunton  School 

Vaganoff.V.V.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Watson, G.  W.  Willow  House  Coll.,  Walsall 
Wilcocks,E.E.  St.  Winifred’s  8.,  Torquay 

'Appleton, A.  Penketh  School 

Bartlett, H.G.  a.f. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Heliers 
2Beer,R.G.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
Bennett,  W.  Oakeslnst.,  Walton,  Li  vet  pool 
Elliott, C.  A.  Boys’  Coll.  S.,  Aldershot 

Evans.J.R.  Gram.S.,Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Forster, J.R.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Harris, G.E.  e.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Lister, R.  W.  Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
Minshall.F.B.  High  S.,  Market  Drayton 
UxburglqE.  a 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Portnow,J.  a.  Mission  S.  for  Hebrew 
Children,  Streatham  Common 
Robinson,  W.R.  Tollingto"  I’arkCollege.N. 
Shepherd, H.L.  The  College,  Clevedon 
Slade, A.  J.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

“Stansby.J.W.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

Thomas, G.A.  Belmore  H.,  Cheltenham 
TrenowatlijW.P.  Croad’s  S.,  King’s  Lynn 
Wall.W.L.A.  L  Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 


|  Watkins,  E.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

|  W earing,  G.  L.  a.al. 

l_  Sr.  Martin’s,  Gram.  S.,  Scarboro’ 

('Allan, G.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
|  Bardrick,H.G.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  2Birkett,R.A.  Leighton  Hall  S., Carnforth 
I  Danby,F.G.  a.  Scarborough  Gram.  S. 

|  Dondo.P.  Mission  S.  for  Hebrew 

Children,  Streatham  Common 
I  Firkin, R.E.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

|  Godsill,S. 

|  SouthdownColl.,  Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
Goldfish, A.  Mission  S.  for  Hebrew 

Children,  Streatham  Common 
Hobourn.P.L.  Towcester  School 

Knibbs  A.  Hilcroft  S.,  Mortimer 

Lee, W.H.  Manchester  Warehousemen 

&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Clieadle  Hulme 
2Lorenzen,A.E.  Gram.  S.,  East  Finchley' 
Lyons, C.F.  Maida  Vale  School,  W. 

Marks,  B.  A.  The  College,  Clevedon 

Pick, N. A.  a.  St.  Germans  Endowed  S. 

Price,  C.  Hoylake  College 

Ridley, C.B.  Arundel  H.,  Surbiton 

]  Robbins, A.J.  Brentwood  High  S. 

j  Thomas,  F.  Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
LWalker,G.H.  s.  Mossley  Hall  S., Congleton 
Barnes, H.B.  Private  tuition 

Brangwin,C.R.A.a.  Gram  S.,StroudGreen 
Brockington,C.O. 

The  School,  Wellington,  Taunton 
Flack, L.J.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Gray, A  W.  Castle  Hill  S.,  West  Ealing 
Hardwick, E.H.  Boys’  Coll.  S.,  Aldershot 
Hicks,  R.  Swindon  High  S. 

Hodges,  H.S. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Kelly, J.J.  d.  Academy,  Crewe 

Levine, V. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
Mather, V. A.  Clarence  H.,  Reading 

Mercer, C.E.  a.al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
2Meyer,G.C.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Nicolson,  B.  D.  Gram.  S. ,  Stroud  Green 
,  Pearson, H. A.  York  ManorS. 

j  Perkin, F.R.  Wallingbrook S.,  Cliulmleigli 
|  2Potter,A.B.  Portland  Coll.,  Chiswick 

|  Rawnsley.G.  Clifton  Coll.,  Harrogate 

j  Rookledge,  F.S.  Margate  Gram.  S. 

I  Rowell,  A.M.  Croad’s  S.,  King’s  Lynn 

Rush,J.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

Stephens, G.S.  Highbury  Park  S.,  N. 

Watt.J.B.  al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Adams,  F.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Brooks,  L.C.  f.l. 

Grosvenor  S.,  West  Hampstead 
Dannenberg.I. 

Christ’s  Church  Hr.  Elem.  S.,  Southport 
Dixon,  F.  R.E.  Scarborough  College 

“Farley,  B.  Brunswick  H. ,  Maidstone 

|  “Flanagan, G.A. 

Camden  H.,  Camden  Rd.,  N. 

|  Gibson, J  H.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnforth 
|  Gilbert,  R.S.  Commercial  S.,  Maidstone 
Gledliill.A.C.  al.  Ansdell  S.,  Lytham 
Hazell.E.  W.  St. John’s  Coll. ,  Finsbury  Pk. 
“H  wse,F.W.  Margate  Gram.  S. 

Hurst,  A.  Holt  H.,  Cheshunt 

Lawrence, V.  A  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

j  Loynes,J. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
“Manger, C.  A.J. 

Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 
Mawby.L.S.  a.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey' 

Myers, A.  Mission  S.  for  Hebrew 

Children,  Streatham  Common 


Penketh  School 
Maida  Vale  School,  W. 
Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 
The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
Hutton  Gram.  S. 
Private  tuition 
Gram.  S.,  Steyning 
West  Etid  S.,  Jersey 
Modern  S.,  Gravesend 


Pimlott,J.K. 

Reid, S.J. 

Rossitter.T.G. 

2Stanners,E.C. 

Taylor.J. 

L“Thomas,T.F. 

I  Alliss.J.S. 

I  Ba:d,A.T. 

|  Bewers,S.F. 

|  CullinglordjH. 

|  King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
|  Gibbs  H.J.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

I  Jewell, F.  a.  Newquay  College 

|  Kindell.R.H.  Highfield  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
|  McCall, A  Christ’s  Coll.,  Blackheath 
|  Mourant,  P.  Jersey  Modern  S-,  St.  Heliers 
|  Norman, R.L. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Poole. A  V.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Robinson  J  H.  Manchester Warehouscmeti 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Clieadle  Hulme 
|  “Warnicker.L.B.  Taunton  School 

j  West, F.W. A.  Seaford  College 

|  Willcox.J  T.A.  a. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
j  Youngs,’!. It.  W. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
f  Ainsworth, A.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
|  Barbey,W.R. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  S.,  Lambeth 
Barnacle, R.C.aZ.  Hermitages., Grimsargli 
Bocking.A.  H.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

Chandler, J. F.W.  The  Ferns,  Tliatcham 
Denny , A.  L.  Bedfoid  H.,  Folkestone 
Dingley,A.C.  Taunton  School 
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BOYS,  3rd  Class,  P ass— Continued. 
Glover, G.  Bracknell  College 

Goodall,P.W.  Bracknell  College 

Gubbin,R.F.  Manor  H.,Clapham  Common 
Haslam,T.  South  Norwood  College 

Hogg.H.F.  a.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 

Holme,  E.W.  al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
2Hoskins,G.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Howe,C.B.  Bradley  HigbS.,  Newton  Abbot 
Lindsay,  D.M.ManorH.,ClaphamCommon 
Little, T.  Bickerton  H. ,  Birkdale,  South  port 
Luscombe,Ii.  P.  d.  Richmond  Hill  School 
Ranger, B. 8.  Clifton ville  Coll.,  Margate 
G.  A. 

Bradleigli  High  S.,  Newton  Abbot 
Smith, J.S.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Taylor,  A.  L.  Manor  H.,  Claphain  Common 
Walsh, G.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
.Yard,H.F.  The  College,  Clevedon 

rBaynes,N.T.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Clark, B.  The  Greystones  S.,  Scarboro' 
Figgins,H.H.  Clapham  Gram.  S. 

2Findlay,C.O.  Taunton  School 

Gasking,E.B. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Gosling, E.  Modern  S. ,  Gravesend 

Grundy, R.E.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Guy,B.  H.  St. Joseph’s  Coll.S.,TotlandBay 
Hunt,J.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

King,  W.F.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

Leffler,C.J. 

Westbourne  Rd.  Prep.  S.,  Sheffield 
Legge.W.J.  Fro-  bel  H.,  Devonport 

Lindsay, J.M.  Hoe  Gram.  S., Plymouth 
Lowe.R.I.  Kilgrimol  S.,  St.  Annes-on-Sea 
Lucas,  R.  Arundel  H.,  Surbiton 

Marshall,  W.  Wilmslow  Gram.  S. 

Milner, E.R.  Hutton  Gram.  8. 

Pepworth,A.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Rhodes, F.G.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 

Sheppard,  G.  Taunton  School 

Viullet,S.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Wareham,D.M.  d. 

_  Bradley  High  S.,  Newton  Abbot 

f  Aeott,A.G.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Bolland,D.  Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Burchatt,J.A.P. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Chaston,J.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

Dickinson,  A.  e.  Endcliffe  Coll.,  Sheffield 
Elkin, R.  a.  Mission  S.  for  Hebrew 

Children,  Streatham  Common 
Greenhough, J.  H.  Lytham  College 

Gregory, N.  H.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carn forth 
Hards, H.J.  Oxford  H. ,  Junction  Rd.,  N. 
Marsh, C.  H.  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
Pocock,H.  Christ’s  Coll.,  Blackheath 

I  Pogose,I.  R.  Arlington  ParkColl., Chiswick 
|  Ponlton,W.E.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 
|  Rhodes,  W.P.  Scarborough  College 

j  Swan.G.A.  Margate  Gram.  S. 

|  Waldron, B.  St.  Boniface’s  Coll., Plymouth 
J  Williams,  D. J.S.  Gram.  S.,  Devizes 

|  2Worthington,H.B. 

h  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 


Radnor  S.,  Redhill 
The  College,  Clevedon 


/Bale, A.  R. 

|  Bellew.A.G.  d. 
j  Elmy,  W.H. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  S.,  Lambeth 
|  Grist, F.J.  Moderns.,  Gravesend 

j  Jacker,A.H.  Richmond  Hill  School 


|  Jefferies.L.S. 

Kingsholme  S.,  Weston  s. -Mare 
1  Johns, A.S.B.  Taunton  School 

|  Sewell, A.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

|  Waterhouse, A.H. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  S.,  Totland  Bay 
(/Woodford, F.  The  Greystones  S.,  Scarboro’ 

/'Bowden, C.H.  St.  Winifred's  S.,  Torquay 
Champion, N.L. 

Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 
Clements, H.T.  The  College,  Rock  Ferry 
Clench,  L.G. 

Bradley  High  S.,  Newton  Abbot 
Coley, S.C.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 

Davies, R.  L.  Castle  Hill  S.,  West  Ealing 
Flower, E.G.  The  College,  Clevedon 

Heritage, F.  Cliftonville  Qoll.,  Margate 
Hitchcock,  F.  T.  RydeH.  Comm.  S. ,  Ri  pley 
Kortright,  R.  Raleigh  Coll.,  Brixton 

Ling.W.  B. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
Major, H.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Plevin,H.W.  Manchester  Warehousemen 

&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Renwick,W.T.  Coll.  S.,  Bridgwater 

Reycroft,H.V.  Boys’  Coll.  S.,  Aldershot 
Schumann, C.  L.G.  J. 

Oxford  H.,  Junction  Rd.,  N. 
Seear,D.F.  Gram.  S.,  Stroud  Green 

Squire, A.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 

Steedman,E.C.  Sahara  Coll.,  Watton 

Taylor, G.S.  ODgar  Gram.  S. 

Wadkinson.R.  A. Commercials.,  Maidstone 
2Waketield,  W.G. 

Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 
[.Wyatt, C.H.  Manor  II.,  Clapham  Common 

/Barnett, G.B.  Maida  Vale  School,  W. 
Clarke, C.O.  a. 

Homeleigh,  Downhatn  Market 
Clarke, S.  Penketh  School 

Cooke,  E.D.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Hobbs, G.N.  Mary  Street  H.,  Taunton 

Holden,  W.B.  Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Riplev 
Jenkins, L.M.  Radnor  S.,  Redhill 

Johnson, A.  York  Manor  S. 

Kent,  H.T.  Ion  H.,  East  Molesey 

j  Mack,  W.T.  d. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
|  2Morrell,C.E.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
|  Morris,  A.  F.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S 

]  Owen,J.  R.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Smith,  A.  B.  Clapham  Gram.  S. 

|  Type, S.C. S.  The  College,  Clevedon 

|  2VVaiglit,L.  Mile  End  H.,  Portsmouth 
|  Webster,  L.H.  al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
[Young, S.C.F.  Moderns.,  Gravesend 

/Black,B.  W.  Bell’s  Gram.  S.,  Coleford 
|  Bromley,  F.  Private  tuition 

|  Hosken,N.  Newquay  College 

|  Hubble,D.H.oi.TollingtonParkCollege,N. 

|  Keller,  R.  K.  Egham  High  S. 

|  Lubbock,  L.F.  Laugharne  S.,  Southsea 

2MacFarlatne,R.M. 

Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 

2Myles,C.V. 

Broomy  Hill  Academy,  Hereford 
Sandford,  D.C. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
Shepherd, G.  s. 

OxeufordH.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Starr, H.C. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 


[2Taylor,A.J.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

( Avery,  A. F.  Commercial  S.,  Maidstone 
|  Benwell,W.J.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

|  Boyce, G.  Homeleigh,  Downham  Market 
j  Carr,E.  d.  Ousegate  S.,  Selby 

|  Chappell,  E.F.  a. 

Finsbury  Pk.  Coll.,  Green  Lanes,  N. 

I  Chudley.E.M.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 
Gale,J.H.G.  Winchester  H.,  Bristol 

Gill,  A.  Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Graham, A. C.  Ion  H.,  East  Molesey 

Hales, P.S.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Hatcher,  L. 

ThejSchool,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 

Parsons, G.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 

Spencer, G.C.  Belper  Gram.  S. 

Taylor, T.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

[Uzzell.F.C.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 

Bolton, R.  a.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Cohen,  A.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Edwards,E.C.  Clair- Val  S.,  Gorey,  Jersey 
Harrison, H.B.  Hoylake  College 

Hollands, F.M.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
Hosken,C.  Newquay  College 

Kent,C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Knight, V.  Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
2011is,L.C.J.  Mile  End  H.,  Portsmouth 
Pullom.R.S.  a.  TheDouglasS., Cheltenham 
Reeves,  H.G.  Taunton  School 

Smith,  R.H. 

|  Mannamead  S.,  Walmer  H.,  Mannamead 
j  Stott, F.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 

|  Trevorrow,J.P.  Newquay  College 

i  Wilkinson, E.ManchesterWarehousemen& 
[  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 


Private  tuition 
Scarborough  Gram.  S. 
Clarence  H.,  Reading 
Newcastle  Modern  S. 
Scarborough  College 


/Akidy,K.  B. 
j  Appleyard,A. 

|  Butler, L.H. 

|  Chaston,H. 

|  Coombes,L.  F.  B. 

|  Corbidge,A.C. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,- Finsbury  Pk. 

|  Holmes,  A.  South  Molton  Upper  S. 

|  Morris, I.V.  Taunton  School 

|  Oldham,  F.E.  s. 

|  HighburyS.forBoys.Up  HornseyRise,N. 

|  Parsons,  W.R.  St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Torquay 
j  Smith, H.  R.  Handel  Coll.,  Southampton 
I  Steward,  R.F.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
[Wright, W.S.  St.  Winifred's  S.,  Torquay 

'Abraham, H.R.  HandelColl., Southampton 
2Arnison,C.H.  Belmore  H.,  Cheltenham 
Ballard, E.S.  Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
Bamford,R.S.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Bath,S.R.  Newquay  College 

Clifford, G.M.  Margate  Gram.  S. 

Davys.V.J.  Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 

Freeman.G.  York  H.,  Reading 

Ivens,A.S.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

King,L.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

Miles,  H.  Lancaster  Coll. ,  W.  Norwood 
Reed,K.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

2Stansby,J.M.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

Sworder,  J.  R.  Towcester  School 

[Theobald,  II.  E.  a.  Taunton  School 

/  Ashby, C.D.  Gram.  S.,  Devizes 

j  Baxter, J.H. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Coppin,R.A.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

Corke,D.E.  Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 

Davison, A.  Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
Gibson, S.  Mossley  Hall  S.,  Congleton 


|  Hostler, A. C.  Campbell H.,Cotham, Bristol 
|  Reay,S.B.  Grosvenor  S.,  Bath 

[2Robinson,G.  The  Mount  Acad.,  Malton 

f Barwell.E.  Gram.  S.,  East  Finchley 

1  Crofts, H.P.  Willow  House  Coll.,  Walsall 
Dance, L.H.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Deau,S.  Bickerton H.,Birkdale, Southport 
Lees,H.  The  College,  Rock  Ferry 

Seyfang, R.E.  Brentwood  High  S. 

Slade, S.H.  Winchester  H.,  Bristol 

2Taylor,E.C.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
Taylor, L.  Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Wallace,  I.R.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
[Watson,  D.  Brentwood  High  S. 

/  Austin, A.  St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Torquay 

I  Biziou.E.A.G./.  Farnham  Gram.  S. 


HillcroftS.,  Mortimer 
WestcliffS.,  Southport 
Hutton  Gram.  S. 
Malvern  H.,  Folkestone 
Portland  Coll.,  Chiswick 
Taunton  School 
Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 


W.  Norwood 


|  Blake,  H.C. 
j  Clarke, T.  e. 

Clayton,  D. 

|  Fletcher, J.L. 
i  Hunt,  R.C. 

|  Rees,  I). I. 

I  Sex,  A.  E. 

|  Willmott,H.J  C. 

Lancaster  Coll. 

|  Woodthorpe.D.  F.  d. 

[  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 

/  Aung  Tun  Private  tuition 

Boughton,J.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Bullock, T.  W.I.  Christ’s  Coll., Blackheath 
2Cope,  R.  W.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
Giles,  R  E.C.  Reagill  H.,  Bath 

Lloyd,  D.  M  A.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Marshall, R.  E.  Bracknell  College 

Maxted.A.  H.  Brunswick  H  ,  Maidstone 
Nixon, R.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

2Rowbottoin,H.A. 

King  Edward  VI  Middle  S.,  Norwich 
Tickle, R  G.  Saham  Coll.,  Watton 

Williams, F.P.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 

Wilson, J.  Gro •  venor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

/ Adamson, O.P.  Newquay  College 

Dymond.J.J.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
Featherstone,B. 

St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
Finn,R.W.  Malvern  H.,  Folkestone 

Gibson. J.M.  Saham  Coll.,  Watton 

Harwood, G.  Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Horton, S.H.  Grosvenor  S.,  Bath 

Reeves, B.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 

Snerwood,F.S.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S. ,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Sutton , E. J.  OakesI nst. ,  Walton ,  Liverpool 
Swindlehurst,  R. 

Kilgrimol  S.,  St.  Aunes-on-Sea 
[2Turner,A.  E  G.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Balch.F.A.  Swindon  High  S. 

|  Box.  R.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

j  Coe,S.  Croad’s  S.,  King’s  Lynn 

I  Coley, C.F.  Ho*  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 

|  Harris, B.  St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
|  Jukes, F.  Taunton  School 

|  LangrislqT.H.  RydeH.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
|  Long, A. J.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

|  Phelps, G.  Swindon  High  S. 

|  2Smith,S.H.  Steyne S.,  Worthing 

Stauton,E  G.M. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
|  Whitney, J.R. 

Cambridge  H.,  Camdeu  Rd.,  N. 


CLASS  LIST  — GIRLS. 

(For  list  of  abbreviations,  see  page  84.) 


FIRST  CLASS  [or  SENIOR ]. 

Honours  Division, 

Gteve,G.M.  s.e.g.ins.d. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 


FIRST  CLASS  [or  SENIOR ]. 

Pass  Division. 

|  / Aivasides,I.  g.f.d. 

English  High  S. ,  Constantinople 
i  Bevan,C.A.  s.e.mu. 

Oakover  Girls’  S.,  Burnham 
[.Harris, E.G.  e  mu.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 
Adams, L.C.  s.e.mu. 

Oakover  Girls’  S.,  Burnham 
Latham, R.  s.e.  Holmlea  Girls’  S.,  Ongar 


Watt, E. I.  Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
Smith  D.O.  e.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 

Franks, G.  B.  s.mu. 

Conway  H.,  Farnborougli 
/  Parsons, M  M.A.  s. 

The  Middle  S„  Holsworthy 
]  Roberts, M.E.  do. 

Peugwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 
[.Sharp, PM.  s.  St.  Maur  Coll.,  Chepstow 
Coulsou,E.T.  s.do. 

Westoe  High  S.  for  Girls,  S.  Shields 
f  Sharp, E.N.  s.mu.  St.MaurColl., Chepstow 
[^mallpeice, A.P.d.do.  NewcastleH., Lewes 
Crossland, E.  e.d.  Leeds  Girls’  High  S. 

Franklin. 0.  mu. 

Norton  Lodge, Small  Heath, Birmingham 
Freudenhammer,M.M.A.  f.sp. 

Private  tuition 
Boldero,G.I.  s.  Gartlet,  Watford 

Hanks, G.  s.do.  Beighton  H.,  Sheffield 
I  Saxton,  E.  M.  d.mu.  Private  tuition 


Clark, O. E.F.  Private  tuition 

Fisher, E.  ph.do.  Palmer’s  Green  High  S. 
/Curtis, M.F.  Girls’ Gram.  S.,  Levenshulme 
|  Knight, K.M.  d.  London  Colh.Goodmayes 
[Pouris.T./.  English  HighS.,  Constantinople 

/  Chambers,  C. 

|  Nampton  Gram.  S„  Glasbury-on-Wye 
[Hill.M.R.  s.  Private  tuition 

Hunt, I.  Private  tuition 

Langford, A.B.E. A.  do. 

Roanoke  Coll.  S.,  Palmer’s  Green 
Norris,  A. M.  Girls’  Gram.  S., Levenshulme 
Wiltshire,!).  G. 

St.  Hilda’s,  Beltinge,  Herne  Bay 
Mil  ward, D.E.E. 

Stafford  H.,  Clapham  Common 
Levrero.M.L.  sp.mu.  Loreto  Conv., 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  Gibraltar 
/Looker,  J.G.  s.do.  Gartlet,  Watford 

[Powell, M.D.s.  LulworthH.,Caerleon,Mon. 


Silverman, R.  s.do.  Private  tuition 

/Hart,  W.  Bell’s  Gram.  3.,  Coleford 

[Howie, M.  Leeds  Girls’  High  S. 


♦ 


SECOND  CLASS  [or  JUNIOR ]. 

Honours  Division. 

Biggs, C.M  s.a.al.d. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
Perry, E.L  al.d.  Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 
Jeram,K.F.  s.h.aLf.mu.  Manor  H. .Havant 
Bishop,  M.R.  e.f.d.  Weymouth  P.-T. Centre 
Ha>ris,H.S.  f.d.  Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 
Clarke.K.A.  id./.  Wilmslow  Gram.  S. 
Powell, G.E.  s.f.mu.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 
Moggeridge,M.R.  s.h. 

Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 
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GIRLS,  2nd  Class,  Hons. —  Continued. 
Golbv.R.L.  Crouch  End  HighS.,  Hornsey 
O'Neill, M.  s.e.al.f.  ,  St.  Mary’s  Conv., 
The  Newlands,  Middlesbro’ 
Coote,D.A.  s.mu.  Glenann  Coll.,  Ilford 
/Marshall, E.  a.  St  Mary's  Conv., 

|  The  Newlands,  Middlesbro’ 

|  Marshall, K.  fch.d. 

/  Portsmouth  Girls'  Secondary  S.,Southsea 
Farrow,A.M.  do. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
Adkins,  W.M.  Girls’  Tech.  S.,  Wimbledon 
Bird.F.C.  d.  Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 
Jarvis, D.M.  s.f.  Whitgift  H.,  Croydon 
Towcester  School 
Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 
Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 
^Forbes, D.  W.M.  mu.  Shenley  H.,  Highgate 
Webb,F.L.  s.mu. 

Oakover  Girls'  S.,  Burnham 
Spender,  C.C.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 

Slarke,V.E.  s.  Towcester  School 

Brooker,V.A.  mu. 

Oakover  Girls’  S.,  Burnham 
Walker,!,  mu.  Greycourt,  Southport 


Anthony,  B.M./. 
Crossley,A. 
/Early,  A.L. 


SECOND  CLASS  [ or  JUNIOR^. 
Pass  Division. 

iPitcher,G.  Guinevere  S.,  Torquay 

/  Atkinson, M.S./.mu.  Greycourt, Southport 
|  Pruen,K.E.  mu. 

L  Oakover  Girls’  S.,  Burnham 

/■Bunion,  C.H.  d. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
|  Glanvile,M.  s.mu. 

L  Oakover  Girls’  S.,  Burnham 

/Pape,H.S.  mu.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Cliulmleigh 
j  Smith, W.H.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 

j  Thomas, A. H.  do. 

L  Oxford  H.,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 

iHughes,M.  Private  tuition 

/Burnard,F.  Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 

|  iCabedo, Mercedes  sp.  Loreto  Conv., 

/  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  Gibraltar 

/Con  way, E.M. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
j  lDavies,M.  s.mu.  St.Maur  Coll., Chepstow 


/Shearer,  J.C. 
/King,H.E. 


Wellington  Coll.,  Hast'ngs 
Thorn tonville  Girls’  S., 
Thornton  Heath 
Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 
Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 


|  Buckler, G.M. 

PortsmouthGirls’SecondaryS., Southsea 

fiReady.J.C.A.  s.  Private  tuition 

1Williams,A.T.  s.  Academy,  Crewe 

/"Townsend,  A. 

j  Central  Hr.  Standard  S.,  Carnock 

/Wallis,  K.M.  s.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

Bowler, M.E.  St.  Mary’s  Conv., 

The  Newlands,  Middlesbrough 
ICarr.L.V.  Private  tuition 

Digby,V.R. 

PortsmouthGirls'SecondaryS.,Southsea 


Tintern  H.,  Forest  Hill 


I  Sheppard, A. 

|  Storey,  F.C. 

|  Trevett.M.E. 

/  Portsmouth  Girls’SecondaryS.,Southsea 
Usslier,M.P.  Private  tuition 

/iHale,M.A.  Palmer’s  Green  High  S. 

/iHawes,A.  Private  tuition 

!Booth,E.  Private  tuition 

Brown, F.A.  do.  TheLimes, KuckhurstHill 
/  Fisher,  V.G.  Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 

/iManger,P.R.  Elvaston,  Dulwich 

iPonsford,M.R.  s.  Private  tuition 

/ Ball,C.  W.  s. 

Clark’s  College,  High  S.,Tufnell  Pk.,N. 
VPickthorn,G.M.  Hill  CroftS.,  Bentham 
iTaylor,M.  s.  Private  tuition 

iClarke,M.W  St.  Margaret’s,  Cardiff 
Harrison,  F.I.  Academy,  Crewe 

/  lBamlett,E.M.  Private  tuition 

i  Barton, M.  s.  Castle  Dene  S., Newport, I.  W. 
|.Cabedo,Mary  sp.  Loreto  Conv., 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  Gibraltar 
|  Devenish,S. 

|  Portsmouth  Girls’  Secondary  S.,Soutlisea 
|  Simons, E.M.  Girls’  Tech.  S.,  Wimbledon 
j  Wright,  M. A.  /. 

I  Clark’s  College  High  S.,  Tufnell  Pk.,  N. 
Clifford,  D. 

Kenilworth,  Seabrook,  Folkestone 
/ITickle,  M.L.  Private  tuition 

|  Wlieway,B.A 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  S.,  Totland  Bay 
ClOwen  Williams,  M.  Private  tuition 

/Sutcliffe, R.  mu.  PencraigS.,  New  port,  Mon 
/Clements, A.  al.  St.  Mary's  Conv., 

The  Newlands,  Middlesbro' 

|  Irwin, R.D.  s.  A  ntree  High  S.,  Liverpool 
|  Lomas-Smitb, W.M  mu 
/  Bourne  H.,  Eastbourne 

Serafoglon,L.  /. 

English  High  S.,  Constantinople 
/Babb, M.L.  Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 

I  Burchell,E  A.  eh. 

I,  Portsmouth  Girls’  SecondaryS., Southsea 
/Cooke, A. E.  Girls’  Gram.  S.,  Levenshulme 
j  Dyke,A.O.  Girls’ Tech.  S.,  Wimbledon 
1  Kett.W.E.  Weymouth  P.-T.  Centr 

j  lMoss, C.  E.ColneValleyS.,  Rickmans  wortl 
/Pitteu,N.  ma.  LulworthH.,Caerleon,Mon. 

/lKnight,G.A. 

Pontywaun  Inter.  S.,  Risca,  Mon. 
/Rayner,M./.  Thoresby  High  8  ,  Leeds 

/  Andrew, M.  d.  Loreto  Conv. , 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  Gibraltar 

I  lBrown.E. 

1  Westoe  High  S.  for  Girls,  S.  Shields 


/Hancock, I.B. 

/ Archer, E.M. 

|  Carlyle  Coll. ,  Clapham  Common 

|  Hill, D.M.  d.  Academy,  Crewe 

/Ramsbottom,P.H.  Hill  Croft  S., Bentham 

/iClark,K.M. 

Roanoke  Coll.  S.,  Palmer’s  Green 
Clough, A. L.  Hill  Croft  S.,  Bentham 
lDndson.M.G.  d.  109, Uxbridge Rd., Ealing 
iHenchy,E.M. 

St.  Dominic’s  High  S.,  Stoke-on-Trent 
/lFenn,F.G. 

Girls’  Secondary  S.,  Peterborough 
|  Yates,  A. G.  mu. 

/  Drayton  Council  S.,  West  Ealing 

/Betts, P.M.  StapletonHall  S.,St.roudGreen 
|  Joyner, B.P.  mil.  Duncan  H.,  Clevedon 
|  lLewis,M.  Private  tuition 

|  Mayoss,G.A.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

|  iSlocombe,H.M.  do. 

/  Alexander  Coll.,  Shirley 

/■Cartwright, G.E.  sh. 

Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
/Mellish,E.M.  f.mu.  Fairlight,  Croydon 
/Day, D.G. 

Portsmouth  Girls'  Secondary  S. ,  Soutlisea 
Waugli, S.W.  mu. 

Pencraig  S.,  Newport,  Mon. 
i,  1  Welsh, M.  St.  Paul’s  Convent  S., Kilfinane 
/l  Ashton, M.E.  Private  tuition 

Cooper,  M.  A. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Paradise  Sq.,  Sheffield 
Flindt,N.E.  mu.  Elvaston,  Dulwich 

Neeld,N.W.  s.  MillburnH.,FIonorOakPk. 
/iPostle,E.  Private  tuition 

O'Reilly, K.  mu.  Loreto  Conv., 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  Gibraltar 
p Burke, E.M.  109  Uxbridge  Road,  Ealing 
I  Chilton, E. A.  Private  tuition 

j  Fisher, D.M.  mu. 

/  Pencraig  S.,  Newport,  Mon. 

/'Jenkins,  J.G.  Private  tuition 

|  Meade, D.H. 

j  Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
/Stone, M.E.  Towcester  School 

/Boodson.F.  /. 

|  Clark’s  College  High  S.,  Tufnell  Pk.,  N. 

|  Harwood, N.C. 

St.  Helen’s  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
|  Hunt, E.M.  The  Manse,  Buntingford 
I  lKett.F.  Private  tuition 

/Peel,  A.  E.  mu.  Pencraig  S.,  Newport,  Mon. 
/Eaves, H.  Avenue  S.,  Leigh 

i  Edmond, S.F.  f.  Private  tuition 

/  lHavard.H.J.  Private  tuition 

I  Haskal/K.E. 

Everiug  High  S.,  Stoke  Newington 
Kendall,  Muriel  S. 

The  Middle  S.,  Holsworthy 

lO'Donnell.N. 

St.  Paul’s  Convent  S.,  Kilfinane 
lYoung,E.M.  do.  Private  tuition 

/  Baxendale,E.L.  Academy,  Crewe 

|  Johnson, G.  Wilsford  H.,  Devizes 

|  Michalino,A. 

/  English  High  S.,  Constantinople 

Pinchon,E.E.A. 

PortsmouthGirls’SecondaryS.,  Southsea 
/Day, G.E.  Weymouth  P.-T.  Centre 

Truby ,  K.  M.StapletonHallS. ,  StroudGreen 
/"Butcher, C  A.E.  Bleak  H.,  Brentwood 
|  Curley, B.F.  StapletnnHallS., StroudGreen 
I  Meader,A.  St.Josepli'sColl.S.,TotlandBay 
I  Rodgers, C.E. 

|  Clark’s  College  High  S.,  Tufnell  Pk.,  N. 
L Warwick, G.C.  Parnella  H.,  Devizes 

/Crouch,  A.L.  mti.  RydeH. Comm. S. , Ripley 
|  Hewet.t.C.F.  mu.  Glenann  Coll.,  Ilford 
|  Kemp.I.E. 

|  Portsmouth  Girls'Secondary  S., Soutlisea 
/lSmitlqA.  Langley  Private  S.,  Langley 

/Green  wood,  F.M.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 
|  Norris, D.C.M.  Private  tuition 

|  Poulton,C.M.  mu. 

/  Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 

Ost.F. A.  al.gmf.  Private  tuition 

/Coomber,D.B. 

Stapleton  Hall  S. ,  Stroud  Green 
|  McMillan, M.G.  /  Private  tuition 

/lTummy,E.  '  Private  tuition 


Ponting,A.I.  mu.  Parnella  H.,  Devizes 
Bond,P.  English  High  S., Constantinople 
/Aueott,M.K.  mu. 

St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
|  Baynliam,M.  Bell’s  Gram.  S.,  Coleford 
|  Richards, E.E. 

Pemberton  Coll.,  Upper  Holloway 
|  Turner, K.M.  The  High  S.,  Ely 

/Vincent, I.V.  /.  Private  tuition 

/Jerome, E.F. 

|  PortsmouthGirls’SecondaryS.,Southsea 
V Kendall, MayS.  The  Middles., Holsworthy 
McDermott, M. 

Conv.  of  Mercy  HighS.,  Camberwell 
Holden, E  E.M.  Private  tuition 

Smith, E.M. 

Portsmouth  Girls’  Secondary  S.,Southsea 
("Colton, M.  Towcester  School 

Dando,B.  Private  tuition 

Kenning, M.F.  d. 

Borough  Coll.  S.,  Rotherham 
LeMav,G.B.  St.  John's  H.,  Felixtowe 
McGlade,E.  St.  Mary’s  Conv., 

The  Newlands,  Middlesbro’ 

Straton,D.M. 

Gosberton  Hall  Coll.,  nr.  Spalding 

/"Baker,  I.K.  RoanokeColl.  S. ,  Palmer’sGreen 
iLePla,E.R.  Private  tuition 

iNunan,M.  St.  Paul’s  Convents., Kilfinane 
Sutherland,  K.J. 

Gelliwastad  S.,  Pontypridd 

/  Cooper, E  J.  /.  Private  tuition 

/London,  D.V.  Hedingliam,  Wallington 

Bentham, E.L.  /. 

Ravenscourt  H.,  Ravenscourt  Pk.,  W. 
Biggar.W.A. 

Stapleton  Hall  S.,  Stroud  Green 
Billington,F.S.  Parnella  H.,  Devizes 
Chapman, C. A.  W.  Private  tuition 

Constable,  H.  Blue  Coat  S.,  Hereford 
Quinlan,  Mary 

St.  Paul’s  Convent  S.,  Kilfinane 
/Arber.E.A.C. 

|  Portsmouth  Girls’  Secondary  S.,  Soutlisea 
j  Griffiths, K.  Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 
|  McEwan,A.C.  Alpha  H.,  Harringay 
/Roach,  M.  do.Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 
Billington,E.  Boys’  High  S.,  Barnsley 


/lRea.L.A.  Gram.  S.  for  Girls,  Worcester 
|  Roberts, A.I.,  PengwernColl., Cheltenham 
1  Seelly.L.A.  mu.  Private  tuition 

1  Slienlield,E.  A.G. 

Stapleton  Hall  S.,  Stroud  Greei 
^Whittington, M.G.  Bell'sG ram. S., Coleford 


/Hadley, G.M.  g.f.  11  Chur  h  St.,  Oldbury 
Jones,  F.M.  a.f.d.  Redclifle  H.,  Southsea 
Sliorrock,A.H.  e.al. 

Breck  Coll.  S.,  Poulton-le-Fylde 
/Woods, G.H.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

/Miles, D.E.  «.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

Roberts,  E.  H .  e.a.d.  St.  Margaret’s,  Cardifl 
Tucker, D.M.  s.e.a. 

Glenthorne  S.,  Redland,  Bristol 
Watson, E.M.  e.g.d.  11  ChurcliSt., Oldbury 

("BalclqD.K.  a. 

Cambridge  H.,  Wootton  Bassett 
BrockingtomR.C.  s.f.d. 

Girls’  High  S.,  Taunton 

|  Dick,G.L.  e.al. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
|  Fourmy,M.V.  e.f. 

I  Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
/Hine,D.B.  e.a.  Camborne  H., Torquay 

("Attias,M.  /.  Church  of  Scotland 

Mission  S.,  Hasskein,  Constantinople 
|  Nicholson, M.  a.al. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
/  Pratt, E.  B.  d.  11  Church  Street,  Oldbury 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Honours  Division. 

Crousle,P.  f.d. 

Stonyhurst  Conv.,  East  Molesey 
Summers, M.E.R.  s.f.ge.mu. 

Redclifte  H.,  Southsea 
Carton,  P.  mu.  St.  Monica’s,  Herne  Bay 
Platt, C.A.  s.e.a.mu. 

Cambridge  H.,  Wootton  Bassett 
l"Cole,M.K.  e.a.mu. 

Chesterville  S.,  Cirencester 
LSisk,I.  e.mu.  Bourne  H.,  Eastbourne 

fParkinson,D.  e.g.mu. 

Lonsdale  H.,  Norwich 
Lwilson.M  E.S.  s.a.  Orton  Coll.,  Coleshill 

Hocking, E.M.  e.a. 

Hemdean  H.,  Caversliam 
Simpson, M.E  s.mu. 

Beech  Tree  H. ,  Market  Drayton 
Tanner, G.M.  s.d. mu. 

Bourne  H.,  Eastbourne 
Scott, S.T.  e.  Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
(  Burridge, K. H.al.f.  Camborne H., Torquay 
I  Hill,D.G.  s.e.h.a.d. 

Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 
f_Young,J.M.  e.al.  Finsbury  Park  High  S. 
Harrison,  D.G.  al. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsev 
/Gross, P.  mu.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
I  Growcott,G.M.  s.a.d. 

11  Church  Street,  Oldbury 
Pengelly,D.E.  s.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Knight, F.R.  s.e.a.  Towcester  School 
Willis, E.F.  s. 

Holmwood  Coll.,  Westcliff-on  Sea 
(  Jones, E.G.  a.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 
bLane,E.E.M.  /  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

("Hawkes,P.M.  c. 

Cambridge  H.,  Wootton  Bassett 
^Olivey.A.I.  s.e.f.  Hemdean  H.,  Caversham 

/  Daniel, D.I.  al.d.  Private  tuition 

i_Myhill,E.K.  mu.  Lonsdale  H.,  Norwich 

rCooke,M.F.  s.  Wilsford  H.,  Devizes 

|  Crawley,  D.G.  e.a. 

Miss  Butler’s  S.,  High  St.,  Wroughton 
|  Gaggero.F.  f.sp.mu.  Loreto  Conv 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  Gibraltar 
|  Gerard, L.  /. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  of  Mercy,  Chelsea 
i  S wallow, A.  D.  a.d. 

^  Girls’  Gram.  S.,  Levenshulme 

("Denness,E.B'.  e.a.  Alexandra  Coll., Shirley 
LHappoldjF.A.  e.a.  Hill  Croft  S.,  Bentham 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Pass  Division. 

2Kuiglit,J. 

PortsmoutliGirl’sSecondaryS.,  Southsea 

3Brown,B.  al.  St.  Mary’s  Conv., 

The  Newlands,  Middlesbro^ 
2Hawson,D.  mu.  Ravensworth,  Scarboro’ 
2Playfair,C.M.  Claremont  Coll.,  Corsham 
2Burdon,M.L. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
sGraham,E.D.L.  Private  tuition 

3Naar,  D.  /.  Church  of  'cotland 

Mission  S.,  Hasskein,  Constantinople 
2Chester,K.  Ladies’  Coll.,  Nan twich 

2Henderson,S.H. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 

("2Myall,L. 

|  ‘  Lancefield  Coll.,  Southend-on-Sea 

|  2Simons,E. 

|  PortsmouthGirls’SecondaryS.,  Southsea 
/2Taylor,L.  Walsall  Rd.  Girls’  S.,  Cannock 
2Ford,P.N. 

Clark’s  College  High  S., Tufnell  Pk.,N. 
2Herrieff,E.A.  Soutlioe  H.,  Richmond 
("2Bown,G.  St.  Agnes’  S.,  Willesden 

L2McMillan,S.M.  Havelock  H.,  Southsea 

/Rae,M.  g.f.  Whitgift  H.,  Croydon 

^Righton, D. E. A.  s.e.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

/Atkinson, A.  mu. 

Girl's  Prep.  S.,  Temperance  Inst., Dudley 
Auld,L. A.  a.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 
Bliss, G.M.  mu.  St.  Monica’s,  Herne  Bay 
2Hutter,M.  ge. 

St.  Anne’s  High  S.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
i  Marriott, N.  a.  Towcester  School 

QSimmonds, M.E.  Camborne  H. ,  Torquay 

/Davies, E.W.  e. 

Woolston  Ladies’  Coll. ,  nr.  Southampton 
Faulkner,  G.  s.a. 

Girls’  Gram.  S.,  Levenshulme 
Malpass,J.  Springfield  S.,  Stockport 
Parrett.W.E.  St.  Monica’s,  Herne  Bay 
Travis, K.  s.e.do. 

i_  Norma  S.,  Waterloo,  Liverpool 

/2Heath,C.A.  Private  tuition 

Lebas,G.  f.d. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  of  Mercy,  Chelsea 
2M  acfarlane,  A.  L.  M . 

PortsmouthGirls’  SecondaryS. , Southsea 
Reading, H.M.  e.  Hemdean  H., Caversham 
Tucker,  F.E.  a. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
/Emerton.H.J. 

|  Royal  Masonic  Inst,,  Clapham  Junction 
|  Hooley,D.  Springfield  S.,  Stockport 

|  Newman, E.S.  Towcester  School 

!  Roberts, G.  s.  Girls'Grain.S., Levenshulme 
j  Torrens,  E.  e.a. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
LWest,E.P.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 

/2Bruce,B.D.  Private  tuition 

1  Churchman. G.M. 

Lytliam  H.,  Newton  Heath,  Manchester 
de  la  Wyclie,M.R. 

Girls’  Gram.  S.,  Levenshulme 
Handscomb.M.F. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
2 Lion,  J.  H.  Hi llsideM odern  S. ,  W ealdstone 
Naoum,A.  al.f. 

English  High  S.,  Constantinople 
O’Reilly, L.  Loreto  Conv., 

St.  Francis  Xavier's,  Gibraltar 
Pullan.D.M.  St.  Monica’s,  Herne  Bay 
j  2Ryan,M.  St.  Paul’s  Convents.,  Kilfinane 
|  Seret.V.S.  Y.  /.  St.  Monica's,  Herne  Bay 
/Warrington, N.  s.  Bridge  11.,  Saudbach 

/Cottrell, E.J.  al.f.  Hill  Croft  S.,  Bentham 
1  Dorset, R.M.  Arlington  Villa  S.,  Brighton 
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|  Hinnenberg,E.  ge. 

Ladies’  S.,  The  Close,  Brighton 
j  Hird.A.L.  e.  Private  tuition 

|  2Houston,E.  Academy,  Crewe 

|  Humphreys,  N.B.  a.  High-Trees  Coll., 

Southbourne,  Bournemouth 
|  Munton,W.N.  Towcest.er  School 

-  |  Springford,E.  mu.  Parnella  H.,  Devizes 
|  Stretton.E.L.  e.f. 

|  Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
|  Taylor, S.B.  e. 

:  Stapleton  Hall  S.,  Stroud  Green 

|  Walling, E.S.E.  S.e.  Private  tuition 

C2Watts,0. B.  MissLock'sS.jFordingbridge 

fHolmes,L.K.  d. 

Holmwood  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
I  Jelliman,D.E.  e.a.f.  Pinner  High  S. 

|  Langford, E.I.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 

|  Merrell,M.  Old  Palace  S.,  Maidstone 
|  Nelmes,E.M.  a.al.gm. 

Bell’s  Gram.  S.,  Culeford 

j  Papazian,A. /. 

English  High  S.,  Constantinople 
|  PittjM.F.R.  s. 

L  Gordon  Square  S.  for  Girls,  W.C. 

fAxford.L.E.M.  Tlie  Middles.,  Hols  worthy 
|  Beil,K.  e  Temple  Square  S.,  Aylesbury 
|  Howard, E.McK.  a. 

Girls’  Gram.  S.,  Leveusliulme 
I  Matthews, L. A.  Holmlea  Girls’  S.,  Ongar 
1  Sliaw,V.  s.  Ladies’  S.,  The  Close, Brighton 
LThurston.G.E.  a.  Hainault  H.,  Ilford 

f  Ahier,K.M.  /. 

Parochial  S.,  St.  Clement’s,  Jersey 
|  Clark, E.G.  St.  Helen’s  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
j  Francis,  K.L.  e. 

Millbridge  H.,  Lower  Edmonton 
|  2Holstius,M.G. 

Y verdun,  Brockley  Rd.,  S.E. 

|  Milton, L.T.  a. 

Glentliorne  S.,  Redland,  Bristol 
CPage,A.L.  Pine  wood  S.,  Fleet 

f Beaunier,G.R.  French  Conv.,  Newhaven 
|  Beckmann, I.G.  Hainault  H.,  Ilford 

j  Binns,D.E. 

English  High  S.,  Constantinople 
|  2Bouttell,R  O. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  Girls’  S.,  S.E. 
j  ^Downing,  B.  Private  tuition 

|  2Dymond,L.M.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
i  Long.V.  e.g.d.  Private  tuition 

i  Madden, K. A  M.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

|  Pedelty,D.J.  e. 

V.  Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
/"Carter,  H.E. 

I  Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
|  Franks, Y.  s.  Conway  H.,  Farnboro’ 

|  2Hopkins,H.K. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  Girls’  S.,  S.E. 

1  Mazza,R.  al.f. 

English  High  S.,  Constantinople 
C2Pullenger,L.  Ion  H.,  East  Molesey 

fBond,M.F.E.  al. 

English  High  S.,  Constantinople 
|  Brewster,  A.  Finsbury  Park  High  S. 

|  Coleman, D.E.  d. 

The  Magnolias  Ladies’  S.,  Southsea 
j  Dixon, A. M.  Glenarm  Coll.,  Ilford 

|  2Fanshawe,M. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  Girls’  S.,  S.E. 
j  2Harris,W.L.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 
|  2Johnson,C.J. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  Girls’  S.,  S.E. 
|  Marcu,I.  e.f 

Gordon  Square  S.  for  Girls,  W.C. 
|  Millbourn,LH. 

Millbridge  H.,  Lower  Edmonton 
|  Ovadiah,M.  s.d.  London  Jews’ Society 

Mission  S.,  Constantinople 
|  Sale.L.  Temple  Square  S.,  Aylesbury 
|  Tagg.D.  s.  French  Protestant  S., 

Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 

|  Wallis, P.N.  s.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 
|  Weober.D.J.  St.  James’s  Ladies’ S., Jersey 
j  WiattjM.R. 

Millbridge  H.,  Lower  Edmonton 
CWood,C.E.M.  Wellington  Coll.,  Hastings 

("Ball,LP.  d.  Woodward  H.,  Sunderland 
|  Frazer,  D.M. ft./.  MontpelierH.,  Brentwood 
|  Lewis,  M.  gm. 

i  English  High  S.,  Constantinople 

|  Playfair, X.  e.  Claremont  Coll.,  Corsham 
!  Wolstenholme.E.H. 

L  Lytham  H.,  Newton  Heath,  Manchester 


fLing,M.G.M./L  Private  tuition 

j  Mason,  W.K.  Redcliffe  H.,  Southsea 

|  2Noek,E.A.  The  Kingsley  S.,  Sliifnal 
|  Paget, E.L.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

|  Price, C.V  R.  e.f. 

St.  Mary’s  Church  High  S.,  Torquay 
|  Snowden, E.  mu.  Hopefield  H.,  Norwich 
LThomassin,L.C./.  French  Conv.,  Newhaven 

f  Bartlett, E.M.  /.  Gwyrfai  H.,  East  Cowes 
|  Barzilai,E.  London  Jews’  Society 

Mission  S.,  Constantinople 
I  2Biden,K.J.M.  Headingham,  Wallington 
j  Dinham,E.  Guinevere  S.,  Torquay 

j  Frearson.D. 

|  Girls’  Prep.S., Temperance  lust., Dudley 
j  Kevan,M.K.  e. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst., Clapham  Junction 
Lewis, L.O.  Ivy  H.,  Hanwell 

Owen,E. 

_  Norton  Lodge, Small  Heath, Birmingham 

f2Duffett,M.  10  Lavant,  St.,  Pet.ersfield 
|  GlanvilljJ. J.  Glenarm  Coll.,  Ilford 

|  2Jackson,  J.H. 

C  High  S.,  The  Gieen,  Twickenham 

(■•Denison, C.M.  Birklands,  Harrogate 

|  2Jones,A.M.S.  St.  Margaret’s,  Cardiff 
|  2Lea,C.  Academy,  Crewe 

j  Yonge,A.M.  e. 

L  Clark’s  College  High  S.,  Tufnell  Pk.,  N. 


f  Childs,  M.E. 

High  S.,  Westminster  St.,  Crewe 
2Ferry,E. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Hawkings. A  M.OakoverGirls’S., Burnham 
2Heath,I.E.M. 

Roanoke  Coll.S.,  Palmer’s  Green 
|  Meyer, M  M.  Lonsdale  H  ,  Norwich 

I  2Pope,E.D.  100  Uxbridge  Rd.,  Ealing 
j  Walton, E.M. 

L  Gosberton  Hall  Coll.,  nr.  Spalding 

fBest,H.  WestcliffS.,  Southport 

|  Brown, O.  Academy,  Crewe 

|  Gourley.W.A. 

Holmwood  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Kitson,R.E.  St.  Monica’s,  Herne  Bay 
Mayall,  D.  a. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Messent,W.A.  HopeLodgeS.,  Bexley  Heath 
VonLeonliardt,  N .  F.  S.  A.  ge.  Private  tui  tion 
Ward,D.K.  The  Haugliton  S.,  York 

Wills, G.M. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 


'•Daniel, E.  Private  tuition 

Evans, H.M.  a. 

Gram.  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardiganshire 
Francis, B  d.  Hopeiield  H.,  Norwich 
Hancock, E.M.P.  e.al. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
Hibbs,C.V.  a. 

Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey 
Hopkins, F.C.M.  Beaulieu  S.,  Swanwick 
I  Mazza,F./.  EnglishHighS., Constantinople 
Powell,  E.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
JHillott.E.M.  Academy,  Crewe 


(  Amery,C.M. 

|  Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
|  Bell,K.M.  Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
|  Bentall.F.H.  Private  tuition 

|  Bower, G.I.  St.  George’s  H.,  Doncaster 
|  Brown, M.C. 

|  Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
|  2Conroy,J.  CarlyleColl.,ClaphamCommoti 
|  2fjasler,F.M.  Private  tuition 

I  Pettigrew,  F.E.  a.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 

|  Richards, E.S.J.  a.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 
Rushbrook,M.C.  e.  BursteadH.,Bdlericay 
|  Vick,N.K.  Guinevere  S.,  Torquay 

|  Wilson, H.J  A. 

Avondale  Coll.,  Winchmore  Hill 
|  Wycherley, I. 

C  High  S.,  Westminster  St.,  Crewe 


f  Angel.K. 

|  Clark’s  College  High  S.,  Tufnell  Pk.,  N. 
|  Boulanger,  I.  /. 

Parochial  S.,  St.  Clement’s,  Jersey 
I  2Clark,D.E.  Private  tuition 

j  Hurston, E.M.  Oakover  Girls’ S., Burnham 
I  Miller, V.I.  Orton  Coll.,  Coleshill 

|  Paice.F.A. 

|  Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
|  Pakeman,R.I.  Colville  H.,  Swindon 

|  Sabbage,M.J. 

|  Thorntonville  Girls’  S  ,  Thornton  Heath 
CWebb,  W.  Norma  S.,  Waterloo,  Liverpool 


(SDening.N.M.  Laurels  High  S.,  Walsall 
|  Edward>,M.E.  s.  Girton villeColl.,Aintree 
I  Eveling.J.  MillbridgeH.,LowerEdmonton 
|  Holmes, V.H.  e. 

Holmwood  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
I  Ramsden,  W.M.a.  Keyford  College, Frome 
I  Sewart,I.M.  a. 

j  Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
|  Venion,M.  /. 

English  High  S.,  Constantinople 
I  Walkling,M.E. 

Freemantle  High  S.,  Southampton 
^Workman, G.M.  Ryde  H. Comm. S., Ripley 


f Clarke, H.C.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

Dickson,  L. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Martin,  M.B. /.  Redcliffe  H.,  Southsea 
..Spencer, O.N.  e.  Private  tuition 

f Bennett, D  A.  TempleSquareS. .Aylesbury 
|  Harris, V.E.  a.  Portland  Coll.,  Chiswick 
|  Kemp,I.  e.  Hemdean  H.,  Caversham 

|  Le  Gros,E.  J.  f. 

The  Crown  S.,  St.  Martin's,  Jersey 
i  Whitson, E.M. St  Helen’sColL, Seven  Kings 
^Williams, D. A.  GelliwastadS., Pontypridd 


('Broad, N.  Ladies' S., The  Close,  Brighton 
|  Lunn,M.E. 

Gosberton  Hall  Coll.,  nr.  Spalding 
|  New,W. 

|  Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
|  Noble, V.  Colville  H.,  Swindon 

Odell,  A.  M. 

Millbridge  H.,  Lower  Edmonton 
CWalljM.  Keyford  Coll.,  Frome 

f2Gill,I.  Gainsboro’  S.,  Plymouth 

|  Holme, L.E.  Hill  CroftS.,  Beutliam 

j  Lucas,  W.L.  Hill  Croft  S.,  Stamford  Hill 
|  Merryvveather,K.M. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
|  Mourant.A.L. 

|  Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey 
|  2Robson,II.M. 

C  Roanoke  Coll.  S.,  Palmer’s  Green 

('2Brewe,G.  K.  Laurels  High  S.,  Walsall 
|  2Brown,A.  16  Lavant  St.,  Peterstield 
j  Caunter,G. 

St.  Mary  Church  High  S.,  Torquay 
|  Davenport.,  F.  Penketh  School 

|  Ewbank  Smith, G.F. 

|  Wellington  Coll.,  Hastings 

|  Garrod.V.J.  s. 

|  French  Protestants.  ,ShaftesburyAv. ,  W.C. 

|  Henwood,W.N.  a. 

Burton  H.,  Weston-s.-Mare 
|  Keen.D.J.  Temple  Squares.,  Aylesbury 
|  Lane,G.  a. 

j  Girls’  Prep.  S.,  Temperance  lust., Dudley 
|  Prue.I.W.  Towcester  School 

|  2gmith,B.M.  The  Manse,  Buntingford 
|  Tapp.M.  a.  Girls’  High  S.,  Taunton 

|  Thompson, L.E.  s.  Private  tuition 

|  Tomkins, D.L. 

C  Heath  Dene,  Southend-on-Sea 


(•Allen, E.M.  London  Coll.,  Goodmayes 

|  Booth, L.  Eskdale  S.,  Timperley 

|  Green,  A. G.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 

|  Green,  LD.  London  Coll.,  Goodmayes 

|  Herbert, G.  St.  George’s  H.,  Doncaster 
Kilbey,F.M.  f  School  for  Girls,  Trinity 
Terrace,  Cheltenham 
Mitchell, L.E.  FinnartS.,  Newquay 

Morley.F.L. 

St.  Mary  Church  High  S.,  Torquay 
Orridge,G.M.L. 

St.  Margaret’s  High  S.,Leigh-on-Sea 
Parrett,M.C.  St.  Monica’s,  Herne  Bay 
bRampton.E.E.  Alresford  S.,  Chislehurst 


('Collins,  L.R. 

j  Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
j  Dobbins, D.H.  Girls’  High  S.,  Taunton 
|  Gleave,E.  Hightield  S.,  Bramhall 

|  Marett,L.J. 

|  Plaisance  Terrace  S.,  St.  Luke’s,  Jersey 
|  Monger, K.E.  fd.  Private  tuition 

|  Morris, C.S.  Colville  H.,  Swindon 

I  Nathan, P.  Brook  Green  Girls’  Coll. 

Raywood,D.M.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 

Robinson,  M.  A. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  Girls’  S.,  S.E. 
2Schulze,O.B.  Chatham  H.,  Wimbledon 
Spear, F.L.  Essex  II.,  Saltash 

LTooley.V.  s.  Camden  H.,  Biggleswade 


f  Bailey, H.L.  Hornchurch  High  S. 

|  Caunter.E.M. 

St.  Mary  Church  High  S.,  Torquay 
Fisher, F.  Cambridge  H.,  Camdeii  Rd.,  N. 
Jenkins,  A.  E. 

S.  Wales  High  S.,  Maesycwmmer 
Jones,  A.  L. 

Gosberton  Hall  Coll.,  nr.  Spalding 
j  Mackenzie,  P.C.  Senghenny  H.,  Caerphilly 
|  Pethybridge.L.M. 

Marist  Conv.  S.,  Paignton 

I  Smith, M.  s. 

S.  Wales  High  S.,  Maesycwmmer 
|  Sowerby.J.C.  Girls’  Tech.  S.,  Wimbledon 
|  aSpenceley.A.D.  St.  Margaret’s,  Cardiff 
LTliomason.B.I.  Orton  Coll.,  Coleshill 

f'Entwisle.E.M.  Woking  High  S. 

Gottfrey,W.  Woking  High  S. 

Harrison,  D. 

Gosberton  Hall  Coll.,  nr.  Spalding 
Hilton, E.F. 

FrenchProtest.S.,  Shaftesbury  Av.,  W.C. 
Hodgkison.G.  e.  St. Monica’s, Herne  Bay 
Holmes, E.  St.  Agnes’  S.,  Willesden 

|  2Peynichoux,M.  J.  /.  Private  tuition 

CTannenbaum.D.M.  Alleyn  Coll.,  Margate 

(  Baker,  A. C.  Alwyne  Coll.,  Canonbury 

Basker,M.K. 

Beaurivage  S.,  Weston-8. -Mare 
Cunningham,  N. 

Itopley  Lodge,  New  Southgate 
Goldenberg.R.  Hebrew  Mission  Girls  S., 
Streatham  Common 

Herbert, O.  A. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
I  Jeffrey, I.J.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Holme 
|  Norman, B.  Academy,  Crewe 

CSliapland,  I.  C.  S.OakoverGirls’S.,  Burnham 

f  Carter, T.M.  Temple  Square  S.,  Aylesbury 


I  Hancock, M.G. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
|  Lewis, V.C.G.A.  e. 

Gelliwastad  S.,  Pontypridd 
|  Perryman, E.S.  Alwyne  Coll. ,  Canonbury 
|  Port,  W.M.  Marist  Couv.  S.,  Paignton 
|  Rogers, M.E.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 

I  Smith, B.H. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 


/'Brown, E.M.  Penketh  School 

|  Kendall, V.S.  The  Middle  S.,  Holsworthy 
j  Monday, P.I.M. 

Cornwallis  High  S.,  Hastings 
|  Pailthorp3,R.  A.  a.  Hornchurch  High  S. 

|  Parkin, E.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S. ,  Cheadle  Hulme 
|  Russell, E.M.  Redcliffe  H.,  Southsea 

|  Smith, R.C.  Grosvenor  H„  Wokingham 
|  Spinks, D.M.  Beaulieu  S.,  Swanwick 

|  Tuczek.V.L.  Portland  Coll.,  Chiswick 
I  Vine-oe. E.F.  Acton  High  School 


(Baker, E.E.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 

|  Bessant,G.E.  Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
j  Butler, D.E.  St.  Monica’s,  Herne  Bay 

|  Colmer,  D.C. 

|  Woolston  Ladies’  Coll.,  nr.  Southampton 
|  Prout.K.  Hightield  S.,  Pendleton- 

|  2Webb,E. A. 

Lancetield  Coll.,  Southend-on-Sea 
]  Wilson,  A.  M. 

C  Gordon  Square  S.  for  Girls,  W.C. 


(Cooper, M.L.  Chichester  H.,  Mortimer 
I  Ferry, K.A. 

j  Royal  Masonic  Inst. ,  Clapham  J  unction 
|  Jefferies, E.L.  Pine woodS.,  Fleet. 

I  Lander,  L. 

The  Magnolias  Ladies’  S.,  Southsea 
LTrend.D.  Whitgift  H.,  Croydon 

/  Hawkes.E.  St.Hilda’s,Beltinge,HerneBay 
|  Mason, L.B.  Alleyn  Coll.,  Margate 

LYull.W.A.  Bleak  H.,  Brentwood 


f  Bradley,!).  Richmond  High  S.,  Liscard 
I  Limas, A. V.  St.  George’s  H.,  Doncaster 
|  Wragg.A. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  Girls’  S.,  S.E. 


f  Appleton, D.L 

Burton  H.,  Weston-super-Mare 
i  Beasley, G.  Crouch  End  High  S  ,  Hornsey 
Bishop,  W.  Holmlea  Girls  S.,  Ongar 

Churchward,A.C. 

Arlington  Villa  S. ,  Brighton 
Gill,N.  St.  George’s  H.,  Doncastei 

Green, E.L. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  Girls’  S.,  S.E. 

|  Hughes, D.M. 

Beaurivage  S..  Weston-super-Mare 
|  Lawler,  D.  F.  Alresford  S.,  Chislehurst 

I  Walker, M.E. 

The  Magnolias  Ladies’  S.,  Southsea 
I^Wolfers.G.  Margate  Jewish  Coll. 


I'Baughan.B  F.  Portland  Coll.,  Chiswick 
j  Canterbury, F.M.E.  St.  Winifred’s  High 
S.  for  Girls,  Southampton 

|  Daniel, D.L. 

I  Royal  Masonic  Inst,  Clapham  Junction 
I  Hodge, J.E.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

tTarr,  K.  H.  RydeH.  Comm.  S-,  Ripley 


(2Betts,G.M. 

Carlyle  Coll.,  Clapham  Common 
Davies, S.M.  Private  tuition 

Marshall, K.W.  Private  tuition 

McOwan.H.  Corner  H.,  Godstone 

1^ Williams, J.  Preswylfa  High  S.,  Cardiff 

r Bristow, T.  St.  Peter’s  S.,  Bournemouth 
Drayton, O.M.  Collingwood  Coll.,  Lee 
Goodman, E.M.  Ryde  H.  Comm.  8., Ripley 
Grover, D.H.  Camden  H.,  Biggleswade 

Thorpe,  D.E. 

L  St.  Margaret’s  High  S.,  Leigh-on-Sea 

fDickens.G.H.  Ha zelhurst Coll.S., Penartli 
j  Hanson, M.  Crouch  End  HighS.,  Horqsey 
LSmith.L.E.  Grosvenor  H.,  Wokingham 

f  Franklin,  D.K.  Gram. S.forGirls,  Worcester 
|  Gange,B.L. 

I  Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
|  Hatswell,D.M. 

Glentliorne  S.,  Redland,  Bristol 
CWhiting.D.C.  Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 


(  Alexander, M.B. 

Crouch  End  High  S  ,  Hornsey 
j  Broad,  C.  Ladies’  S.,  The  CKse,  Brighton 
l.Wells,L.  Ousegate  S.,  Selby 


Smith, M.  Canning  St.  Council  S.,Benwell 
iVentworth.E.S. 


fBarnard.G.  Holmlea  Girls  S.,  Ongar 

|  Hale.D.F.  Claughton  Coll.,  Romford 

|  l<andt,L.L.  CambridgeH.,CamdenRd.,N. 
CYeomans,R.  Holmlea  Girls’  S. ,  Ongar 


('Holmes, I.N.  Collingwood  Coll.,  Lee 

.Sparks, O.  Atcombe  H.,  Barry 
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.Abraham, A.C.  Handel  Coll.,  Southampton 
Acton, G.R. 

Cambridge  H.,  Northdown,  Margate 
Acton, N.F. 

Cambridge  H.,  Northdown,  Margate 
Adams,  R.  Barry  Secondary  and  Comm.  S. 
Ahier.C.F.  Parochial  S., St.  Clement, ’s.Jersey 
Ahier.W.J.  ParochialS.,St.Clement’s, Jersey 
Alirens,T.A.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodfoul  Green 
Alford, E.R.  ChalonersS.,  Braunton 

Allan, F.V.  The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Allen, G.  Grosvenor  H.,  Wokingham 

Alletson.L.G.  Penketh  School 

Almond, H  W.  Lytham  College 

Almond,  L.  Manchester  Warehousemen 

&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Alstrom.R.J.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 

Alvargonzalez.J.  LeightonHall  S.,Carnforth 
Ames, F. A.  St.  Duustan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
Anderson, A. C  J.  Streatham  Gram.  S. 

Andrews, J.W.  SteyneS.,  Worthing 

Arkill.L.W.  Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 
Arnold, J.  The  Greystones  S  ,  Scarborough 
Arnold,  L.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Ashdown, K.  Froebel  H.,  Devon  port 

Ashford, C.  F.  Waterlooville  College 

Ashford, R  H.  Ryde  House  Comm. S., Ripley 
Ashford, S.D.  Waterlooville  College 

Ashton, E.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Ashton, H.  B  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Ancot,t,G.W.  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
Ayre,J.  South  Molton  Uppet'S. 

Bake,H.E.L.  Linton,  Southend-on-Sea 

Baker, E  T.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Baker, M.E.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 

Baker,  W.H.  West  End  S.,  Jersey 

Baldwin, R.  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 

Ball.N.J.A.E.  Southport  Modern  S. 

Ball.W.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Bamford.J.L.  Southport  M  'dern  S. 

Barker, F.  L.  D.  Clifton  Coll.,  Harrogab 

Barlow, R  E.  Manchester  War  housemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Barnes,  R  Grosvenor  CoU.,  Carlisle 

Barraclongh, W. M.  Manchester  Wa  eliouse- 
inen  &  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Bartholomew, J.S 

Les  Landes  H.,  Faldouet,  Jersey 
Basdon  Smith,  A. 

Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 
Bastard, S.J.  Mary  Street  H.,  Taunton 
Bauche,A.W.  Clair-Val  S.,  Gorey,  Jersey 

Beall, J.S.  Barton  S. ,  Wisbech 

Bedford, C.  P.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Boer,R.  W.  Coll.  S.,  Bridgwater 

Bell,  J.  A. 

Arnold  H.  with  WaterlooColl.,  Northampton 
Bell, P.  A.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Bell,R.D.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks'  Orphan  8.,  Cheadle  Hnline 
Bentley, J.C.  Kilgri  nol  S.,  St.  Annes-on-Sea 
Berry, W.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Bessant.F.  Ryde  House  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
Beynes,N.E.  Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 
Bo’ynon.W.  Barry  Secondary  and  Comm.  S. 
Bicker  Caart.en.V.U.  Maida  Vale  School,  W. 
Bickert<m,H.  E.S.  Gram.  8.,  Stroud  Green 
Birnage.N.  Highfield  S.,  Pendleton 

Blackburn,.!.  Ryde  House  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
Blampied.R.C. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Bland, T.  A.  TolUngton  Park  Coll.,  N. 
Blatchford.V.W.  Greeu  Park  Coll.,  Bath 
Bloomer, H. P.  Kilgrimol  S., St.  Annes-on-Sea 
Boby,R  S.  P.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 
Boddy.K.W.G.  Manor  H. .Clapham  Common 
Boldero.W  G. 

Southdown  Coll.,  Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
Bonar  A.W.  Taunton  School 

Bond,J.E.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 

Betting, J.E.  Ryde  House  Comm.  S  ,  Ripley 
Bowen  A. G.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Bradley, H.  New  College,  Harrogate 


Bradshaw, H.E.LittletonH.,Know)e, Bristol 

Brangwin,H.E.  Gram.  S.,  Stroud  Green 
Bree.C.Ii  Oxenford  H.,St.Lawrence,  Jersey 


Brenton  T.  R.  Gram.  S.,  East  Finchley 

Brett  R  J  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 

Brewer,  W.S.  Oakover  Girls’  S.,  Burnham 
Broderick, H.  Wilmslow  Gram.  S. 

Brook  G  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Brook’, H. I.  Penketh  School 

Brooks, H.C.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N 
Brown, C.A.  Castle  Dene  S.,  Newport,  I.W. 
Brown, C.G.  Castle  Dene  S.,  Newport,  I.W. 
Brown, C.H.S.  Coll.  S.,  Bridgwater 

Brownscombe,J.  K.  Bruns  wickH.,  Maidstone 

Bruce, E.R.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Bruford,R.  Mary  Street  H.,  Taunton 

BrumfitjK.F.  Malvern  H.,  Folkestone 

Brundrett.P.  Wilmslow  Gram.  S. 

Bugler, A.J. C.A. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 


Bumstead,Y.C. 
Burgess,  A.  L 
Burgess, P.J. 
Burke,  A.  L. 
Burnett,  R.J.N, 


Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
Saham  Coll.,  Watton 
Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 
West  End  S.,  Jersey 
The  Coll.,  Rock  Ferry 


Crabtree,  C.M. 

High  S.,  South  Shore,  Blackpool 
Cristol.J.  Margate  Jewish  Coll. 

Croft, B.E.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

Crompton, J. A.  Winchester  H.,  Bristol 

Cross,  E.  H. 

Southdown  Coll.,  Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
Cubison,R.  P.  Scliorne  S.,  North  Marston 
Cunningham, E.H.  Hutton  Gram.  S 

Currie, C.J. 

Southdown  Coll.,  Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
Curtis, C.C.  Boys’  Coll.  S.,  Aldershot 

Dadd.T.E.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 

Dadds, H.F.  Commercial  Coll.,  Acton 

Dale.O.B.  Herne  Bay  College 

Daniel,  W.E.  The  Middle  S.,  Holsworthy 

Dann,P.W.  Hutton  Gram  S. 

Darney.R.M.  Malvern  H.,  Folkestone 

Dauncey.A.H.  Taunton  School 

Davey.C.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 


Davidson,  J.T. 

Wincohank,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Davies, G.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Davies, G  L.  Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 


Burroughs, E.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S 
Burrows, E.G.  '  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 
Burrows, R.E.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
Burt.R.E.  Collett  H.,  Bournemouth 

Bush'ell, A.  Hillcroft  S.,  Mortimer 

Bustin,B.B.  Montgomery  Coll.,  Sliarrow 
Butler,  D.W.  Ryde  House  Comm.  S.,  Riplej 
Butler, F.J.  Ryde  House  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
Button,  A. L.  Manchester  Warehousemen, 

&  Clerks’  Orphan  S„  Cheadle  Hulme 
Caddel,J.L.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Cadwallader,A.J.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Callingham,  R.  R.  The  Douglas  S., Cheltenham 
Carrington,  O.L.  Taunton  School 

Carter.T.L.  Taunton  School 

Cary.T.F.L.  Croxton,  Southport 

CattjF.L.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Chambers, J.S.  St.Aubyn’s, Woodford  Green 
Chapman, H.  A. 

Arnold  H.  with  WaterlooColl., Nortliamptor 
Cheshire, W.H. W.E.  TollingtonParkColl.,N. 
Chester, J  H.R  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Chipp.F.C.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N 

Chitty.F.H.  Oxford  H.,  Junction  Rd.,  N 
Clark, C.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Clark,  E.W.  Streatham  Gram.  S. 

Clark, H.M.  Seal'ord  College 

Clark, W.L.  Lulworth  H.,  Caerleon  Mon. 
Clarke, A.  N.  Cliftonville  Coll. ,  Margate 

Clarke, E.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 

Clarke, R.  The  College,  Weston-super-Mare 
Clatworthy . C.  W.  Coll.  S.,  Bridgwater 

Clat worthy, J.N.  Coll.  S.,  Bridgwater] 

Clayton, H.  Abbotsford  S.,  Folkestone 

Clayton,R.  A.  The  Harrogate  Modern  Coll. 

~  The  College,  Rock  Ferry 

Ion  H.,  East  Molesey 
Steyue  S.,  Worthing 
Jersey  Modern  S.,  Jersey 
Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Jersey  Modern  S.,  Jersey 
Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
Margate  Jewish  Coll 


DaviesjH.V.  Holly  Bank  S.,  Frodsham 

Davies, R.F.M.  Commercial  Coll.,  Acton 
Davis, E.M.  Wilsferd  H.,  Devizes 

Davy,S.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Deacon, E.C.  Hillcroft  S.,  Mortimer 

Dean, H.R.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 

Dearlove,B.  Grosvenor  H.,  Wokingham 
De  Bremond,F.L. 

French  Gouin  S.,  Runnymede,  Eastbourne 
De  Carteret, E.G. 

Oxenford  H. ,  St.  Lawrence,  J ersey 
De  Carteret, F.8. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Defriez,E.H. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  S.,  Lambeth 
Delyon.W.F.  Handel  Coll.,  Southampton 
Deoce, A.F.  Manor  H.,  CDpham  Common 
De  Quetteville,P.S. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
De  Veuille,C.  Jersey  Modern  S.,  Jersey 
Diplock,A.T. 

Wincohank,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Dixon, C.H.  Seaford  College 

D  enald.M.B.  The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Dore.C.U.  Shoreham  Gram.  S 

Downing, R.E.  Chaloner’s  S  ,  Braunton 

Dowus,j.  New  CoU.,  Harrogate 

Driver,  4.  The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Dubras,L.L.L. 

Oxenford  R.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
E<rdley,H.  High  S.,  Market  Drayton 

East,B.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 

Easterbrook,  H.  Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 


Fox,A.G  Gram.  S.,  Stroud  Green 

Francis. J.H.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Fraser  D  N.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Freeman, G.W.  Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 
Friend, C.J.  Preston  Gram.  S.,  Brighton 
Fulton, R.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 

Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Furnival  F.S.  High  S.,  Market  Drayton 

Fussell,W.H.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 

Gale  E.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 

Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Gammon, K.  Taunton  School 

Gardner, W.F.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnforth 
Gaskell.J.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 

Gavey,  A.  J.OxenfordH., St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

Gear,C.  R.  Chaloner’s  S.,  Braunton 

Gibson, E.W.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Gifford, S.  Abbotsford  S.,  Folkestone 

Giles, M.  Barnet  Preparatory  S.  for  Boys 
Gloster.A.E.  Ryde  House  Comm.  Ripley 
Goffey,J.G.  Schorne  S.,  North  Marston 

Graves, J.H.  The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Green,  W.  High  S. ,  Market  Drayton 

Greenslade.L.E.  .... 

Bradley  High  S.,  Newton  Abbot 
Griffiths, B.M.  Southport  Modern  S. 

Gross  V.  Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 


Groves,  W.J. 
Gutt.ridge,G.H. 
Hadrill.C.I. 
Haggett,W.A. 
Hall,  A  F.F. 
Hall,C. 
Hall,C.S. 

Hall,  H.H. 
Hall,L.E. 


Clements,  P. 

Clem  in  son,  R. 
Cleverdon,C. 

Clift,  W.  A. 

Close,  E. 

Cobh,  W  E. 
Cockram.F. 

Cohen, R. 

Cole,F.L.J. 

Broomfield  Pk 
Cole.L.B. 

Cole-Wliitehorne,L. 


Eckersley,C.R. 

Edge,E. 

Elliott, G.W. 
Elliott,  T.L. 
England,  A.J.  E. 
Erroll,A.C. 
Eustice.L.G. 
Evans, I. L. 
Evemy.M.F. 
Everett,  F. 
Farley,  W. 


Gram.  S.,  Sale 
Kelvin  Coll.,  Penarth 
Raleigh  Coll.,  Brixton 
Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Erin  H.,  Walton-on-Naze 
Coll.  S.,  Bridgwater 
Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 

Swindon  High  S. 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
The  Limes,  Buckhurst  Hill 


Coll.,  New  Southgate] 
Swindon  High  S. 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 


Collett, C.J.  The  Douglas  «<.,  Cheltenham 
Collinson.F.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 

Colwell.A.E.  Herne  Bay  College] 

Condell.T.H.  Hillcroft  S.,  Mortimer 

Connard.C.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 
Cooke, E. A.  Maida  Vale  School,  W. 

Cooke, H.L.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 

Cooper, C.E.  UighS., South  Shore,  Blackpool 
Cordwell.G  B.  Manchester  Warehousemen& 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Cornall.A.E.  The  Middle  S.,  Holsworthy 
Cornford.LF.  SteyneS.,  Worthing! 

Cotton, W. E.S.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 


Farrauts,T.  LicensedVictuallers’S.. Lambeth 
Farrell, J.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Farrington, R.  Wilmslow  Gram.  S 

Farrow, H.T.  Croad’s  S.,  King’s  Lynn 

Faux, H.B. Licensed  Victuallers'  S., Lambeth 
Fawcett,  P.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Fazakerly,R.  Jersey  Modern  S.,  Jersey 
Ferguson, D.C.H.  Wellesley  H.,  Forest  Hill 

IP;  1 . «  T A  IT  To  nn  +  An  SJrtVmrtl 


Filmer,D.H.  Taunton  School 

Fletcher. J.G.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Flint, J.W.R.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 

Foden.S.  Belper  Gram.  S. 

Foot, H  O.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Ford, E. A.  Mary  Street  H.,  Tauntoi 

Ford, G.W.  Belper  Gram.  S 

Ford,M.  Penketh  School 

Ford,S.  Grosvenor  H.,  Wokingham] 

Forth, C.  Kilgrimol  S.,  St.  Annes-on-Sea] 

Foulfoin.H.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  South  sea 


Boys’  Coll!  S. ,  Aldershot 
Wilmslow  Gram.  S. 
Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 
Coll.  S.,  Bridgwater 
Clifton  Coll. ,  Harrogate 
Kilgrimol  S.,  St.  Annes-on-Sea 
Commercial  Coil.,  Acton 
Steyue  S.,  Worthing 
unll  ^  S.  Farnhoro’  High  S. 

Hall! well',  N.  HighS.  .SouthShore,  Blackpool 
Halsall,F.E.R.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 
Hambly.W.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Hamilton, D.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Hamnett, R.W.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Handley, J. A.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Handley, J.W.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
H ard castle, W.W.  Penketh  School 

Hardern.G.D.  Penketh  School 

Harper, M.  Jlossley  Hall  S.,  Cnngleton 
Harris, D.  Maida  Yale  School,  W. 

Harris! F.D.  Ryde  House  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
Hawes,  R.D.  Seaford  College 

Hawkes,B.S.  Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Ha vv ling, H.H.  Green  Park  Coll.,  Bath 

Hayes  H.G.  Collett  H.,  Bournemouth 

Haymau.W.D.  Winchester  H.,  Bristol 

Healey, D.  Newquay  College 

Heasler.G.R.  Ryde  House  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
Helshy.A.J.  Lytham  College 

Hendry, C.T.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 

Henry, D.G.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 

Henry  E  Jersey  Modern  S.,  Jersey 

Hepworth.A.S.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphans.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Herd  S.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 

Herlihy,G.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

^  Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Hibberd.T.  Oxford  H.,  Junction  Rd.,  N. 
Hicks. M.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 

Hicks, M.J.  Swindon  High  S. 

Hindley  H.C.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Hobbs, E.J.  Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Hobbs,  F.B.  Mary  Street  H.  .Taunton 

Hobbs  H.P.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Holland, W.  Manchester  Warehousemen 

&  Clerks’ Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Hollidge.H.  W.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 

Holloway, B.G.  Arnold  H.  with 

Waterloo  Coll.,  Northampton 
Holman  W.T.  Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 
Holt  A  B.  Handel  Coll.,  Southampton 

Holwili.J.H.I.  Tauuton  School 

Hook,P.W.  Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 

Horne, A.E.  Herne  Bay  College 

I  Horsey, J.F  Anerley  College 
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Horton, T.G.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 

Huggins, F.E.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Hungerford,  W.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 

Hutchings, D. A.  Waterlooville  College 

Hutson, D.J.  Barton  School,  Wisbech 
Hutton, H.O.  Clair-Val  S.,  Gorey,  Jersey 
Hyman, A.R.  Preston  Gram.  S.,  Brighton 
Ieka,A.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm  S. 
Ingarfield.W.F.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
Ingham, H.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Isaacs, L.  Commercial  Coll.,  Acton 

Jackson, F.  Southport  Modern  S. 

Jaggar,J.  New  College,  Harrogate 

Jago,  H.D.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

James, E.W.  .  Tolbngton  Park  Coll.,  N. 

James, F.  Newquay  College 

James, J.R.  Taunton  School 

James, L.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 

James, W.P.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S 

Jarvis, A.H.  Taunton  School 

Jennings, C.E.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

Jewell, J.  Herne  Bay  College 

Johns, C.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
John  son,  C.  LicensedVictuallers’S., Lambeth 
Johnson, T.  Southport  Comm.  Call 

Johnson, T.F.G. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll,  aud  HighS. 
Johnstone, W.D.  Preston  Gram. S., Brighton 
Jollifte,B.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Jones,  K.C.N. 

Broomfield  Pk.  Coll.,  New  Southgate 
Jones.  W.E.  Chaloner’s  S.,  Braunton 

Jones, W.M.  Park  Coll.,  Tottenham 

Joseph, W.E.  Taunton  School 

Joy,E.C.  Herne  Bay  College 

Joyce, B.M.  Anerley  College 

Kalber,F.  Jersey  Modern  S.,  Jersey 

Keeley,  F.  Southport  Commercial  Coli. 

Ivpeley,H.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 

Keeson,C.A.G.C. 

Grosvenor  S.,  W.  Hampstead 
Keith,  S.H.  Taunton  School 

Kelsall,A.  Wilmslow  Gram.  S. 

Kershaw, H.S.  The  Harrogate  Modern  Coll. 
King,B.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 

King, C.E.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Kingsmill.G.M.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 

Kingsmill,H.L.  Gram.  S.,  Stroud  Green 

Kirk,J. P.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Knowles, T.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Lachlan, D.G.  Anerley  College 

Ladbroke,H. A.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 
Lambert, S.  Gram.  S.,  Sale 

Lane,W.G.B.  Croad’sS.,  King’s  Lynn 

Langdon,G.B.  Chaloner’s  S.,  Braunton 

Langlois,G.E. 

Harleston  II.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Law,J.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

Lawton, S.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Le  Brocq,  I). 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Le  Cornu, T.  Jersey  Modern  S.,  Jersey 

Le  Couteur.G.P. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Lees, A.  J.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 

Clerks’  Oiphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Leins,R.C.A.J.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 
Le  Marquand,E.C. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Le  Masurier,C. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Le  Masurier,G. 

Les  Landes  H.,  Faldouet,  Jersey; 
Le  Miere,G.  Jersey  Modern  S.,  Jersey 

Le  Moignan,P.G. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Le  Petit, P.H.S. 

Parochial  S.,  St.  Clement's,  Jersey 
Le  Poidevin,J.  Jersey  Modern  S.,  Jersey 
Le  Sauteur,E.E. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Levers,  W.J.  Barry  Secondary  and  Comm.  S. 
Lewer, A. J .  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

Lewis, E.W.  'Weymouth  Comm.  S 

Lewis, II.  Barry'  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Linfield.W.A.  SteyneS.,  Worthing 

Lloyd, C.F.  Licensed  Victuallers’S.,  Lambeth 
Lloyd,  FI.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 

Lloyd,  W.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 

Lockwood, F.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Lockwood, G.K.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Lopez, F.  A. M.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Lovick,A.J.  Hillcroft  S.,  Mortimer 

Lucas, R.  Boys’  Coll.  S.,  Aldershot 

Luck,  F.  W. 

Southdown  Coll.,  Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
Ludlow, L.L.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 
Lueder,E.H.  Manchester  Warehousemen  <t 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Lulham,S.T.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 


Anerley  College 
Anerley  College 


Lyndell,E.W. 

Mack,F.G. 

Mackay,A.J. 

Oxenford  U.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Mackie,E.M.D.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
Macleod,N.M. 

St.  Catherine’s  Coll.,  Richmond 
Maddison,R.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.S. 
Marchant,M. 

The  Paddock,  Maison  Dieu  Rd.,  Dover 
Marriott, L.P.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Marrison,J  W. 

Mannamead  S.  Walmer  H.,  Mannamead 
Martin. T.E.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Martyn,L.A.  Newquay  College 

Mason, G.T.W. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Mason, R.A.  Anerley  College 

Mason, S.H.  Anerley  College 

Masters, C.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 
Mather, A.R.  Wilmslow  Gram.  S. 

Matthews,  R.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

May,A.C.  Coll.  S.,  Bridgwater 

May,J.T.  Newquay  College 

May,P.  Newquay  College 

McClunan,C.  Wilmslow  Gram.  S. 

McKenzie,  H.H. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  S.,  Lambeth 
McKnight,E. 

Southdown  Coll.,  Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
McRae, C.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks'  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Mead, A.  Coll.  S.,  Bridgwater 

Mesny,H.C. 

Oxenford  FI.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Millard, G.E.H.  Coll.  S.,  Bridgwater 

Mills, F.  Belper  Gram.  S. 

Moffat, G.R. 

Broomfield  Pk.  Coll.,  New  Southgate 
Molineux,J.  Manchester  Warehousemen 

&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Monckton,A.S.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
Moor,L.G.  Cliftonville  Coll. ,  Margate 
Morford,L.  Wincobank,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Morris, 8.  Ryde  House  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 

Moss,F.T.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 

Mossop.W.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 

Mould, D.K.  Swindon  High  S. 

Mourant,C.  Jersey  Modern  S.,  Jersey 

Mulchinock,H.H.L.M. 

Preston  Gram.  S.,  Brighton 
Mulliner, R.  A.  Southport  Modern  S. 

MumfordjR.  D. W.  Weymouth  Comm.  S. 
Munyard,F.W.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
Murphy, F.P.  Raleigh  Coll.,  Brixton 

Murray, D.T.C.  Seaford  College 

Murray, W.J.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 
NaslqD.R.  Waterlooville  College 

Neave,E.J.  Handel  Coll.,  Southampton 

Neukircliner,L.C.  Gram.  S.,  Stroud  Green 
Nevill,F.S.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Newell, E.L.  Taunton  School 

Newell, H.F.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
Newell, S.F.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
Nichol,C.  The  Harrogate  Modern  Coll. 
Nichols, R.F.  Commercial  Coll.,  Acton 

Nicoll,D.S.  Ryde  House  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 

Noel,G.G.  Clair-Val  S.,  Gorey,  Jersey 

Norton, J.W.  Searboro’  Gram.  S. 

Norwood,  L.H. 

Be' t. reben  High  S.,  Brondesbury 
Ogden, W.F.  The  Greystones  S., Scarborough 
Oliver, B.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 

Oliver, D.C.M. 

Wincobank,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
011ey,V.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Ordish, R.H.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Oxley, R.C.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Paget, J.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Pallot,E.  N.  ParocliialS. , St.  Clement’s,  Jersey 
Parker, B.R.  Endcliffe  Coll.,  Sheffield 

Parker, G.W.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Parker, W.  Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Parks, F.H.  Preston  Gram.  S.,  Brighton 

Parnell, E. A.  The  Middles.,  Holsworthy 

Parris, R.  Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence, Jersey 
Parriss,E.  Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Paul, H.  A.  Wincobank,  Cliftonville, Margate 
Paul, W.D. M.  Taunton  School 

Payne, P.  Handel  Coll.,  Southampton 

Peachey, G.B.  Linton,  Southend-on-Sea 

Peachey, L.B.  Linton,  Southend-on-Sea 

Pearson, A. G.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

Pearson, G.H.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Peden,J.A.  Malvern  H.,  Folkestone 

Penhale,A.D.  The  Middle  S.,  Holsworthy 

Perkins, E.G.  Ryde  House  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
Perkins,  T.G.G.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Perry, C.A. 

Broomfield  Pk.  Coll.,  New  Southgate 
Phillips, F.J.  Preston  Gram.  S..  Brighton 


Phillips, W.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 
Phillips, W.A.  Preston  Gram.  S.,  Brighton 
Pickford,A.M.  KilgrimolS.,St.Annes-on-Sea 
Pipon,E.G. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Pleven, P.  A. 

Parochial  S.,  St.  Clements,  Jersey 
Pommier.F.  Seaford  College 

Potter, R.G.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnforth 
Powell, G.C.  Wilmslow  Gram.  S. 

Powell, H.W.  Devonshire  H.,  Orpington 

Priestley, C.L.  Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 
Pritchard, H.  Private  tuition 

Pryer,E.J.  St.  Peter’s  S.,  Lee 

Pumphrey.F.A.  Taunton  School 

Pym,P.E.  Belper  Gram.  S. 

Quannby.J.S.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Quick, L.J.  Malvern  H.,  Folkestone 

Rainey,  C.  M.  TheCollege,  W  eston  -super-Mare 
Randall, L.B.  West  End  S. ,  Jersey 

Randall, S.H.  Gram.  S.,  Stroud  Green 

Redfern.T.A.  Belper  Gram.  S. 

Redshaw,W.G.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 
Reece, E.H.  Taunton  School 

Reeks, S.T.C.  Collett  H.,  Bournemouth 
Refet.M.K.  St.  Catherine’s  Coll.,  Richmond 
Reid, A.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Rice,E.E.  Taunton  School 

Richards, H.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Richardson, P.E. 

Kilgrimol  S.,  St.  Annes-cn-Sea 
Riddell, R.N.  Chaloner’s  8.,  Braunton 
Riddell, W.  R.W.  Chaloner’s  S.,  Braunton 
Ridge, F.L.  Bradley  High  S.,  Newton  Abbot 
Ridley, A.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Ridley, C.L.  Collett  H.,  Bournemouth 

Rivers, H.W.  Kilgrimol  S.,  St.  Annes  on-Sea 
Robbins, W.B.  Brentwood  High  S. 

Roberts- Wrav,E.E.V.  St.  Peter’s  S.,  Lee 
Robins, E.J.H.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 

Robinson, A. V.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Robinson,  G.E.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Rogers,  H. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
Rollinson,G.R. P.  Searboro’  Gram.  S. 

Roocroft.E.  Kilgrimol  S.,  St.  Annes-on-Sea 
Roper,  E.G.  Hillcrofc  S.,  Mortimer 

Rouget,L.P.  St.  John’s  Coll. ,  Brixton 

Rowcroft,C.J.  Southport  Modern  S. 

Rowe, L.H.  Bradley  High  S.,  Newton  Abbot 
Rowe,S.  Handel  Coll.,  Southampton 

Rowland, H.  Manchester  Warehousemen 

&  Clerks'  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 

Rowse,I.A.  Newquay  College 

Boyle,  W.E.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Flulme 
Rudolph, W.  Wilmslow  Gram.  S. 

Rush  worth,  J.  A. 

High  S.,  South  Shore,  Blackpool 
Sankey,W.C.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

Sargeant,A.P.  Commercial  Coll.,  Acton 

Sawell,L.W.  Private  tuition 

Sawyer,  W.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 
Scamell,L.J.  Preston  Gram.  S.,  Brighton 
Scammell,F.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Schooling, W.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

Scott, E.D.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Scott, G.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Seaton,  D. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
Senior, C.  New  College,  Harrogate 

Sercombe,B.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Sliapland,A. J.  Green  Park  Coll.,  Bath 
Shapley,F.  Wilmslow  Gram.  S. 

Sliarpley.F.C.  The  Middle  S.,  Holsworthy 
Sharpley,J.T.  The  Middle  S.,  Holsworthy 
Sheldon,  R.E.  Belper  Gram.  S. 

Shuttle, E.J.  Preston  Gram.  S.,  Brighton 
Silvester, S. 

Southdown  Coll.,  Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
Simpson, A.  L.  St.  Margaret’s,  Cardiff 

Smith, F.L.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 

Smith, G.E.  Southport  Modern  S. 

Smith, H.N.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 

Smith, M.N.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Smith,  W.S.P.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 

Smith, W.T.  Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Somerville,  J.M. 

Hadfield  H.,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
Soubry,E.J.  Commercial  Coll.,  Acton 

Southall, G.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Southwood.H.  A.  Commercial  Coll.,  Acton 
Soutter.J.L.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 

Soutter.L. J.  Tollington  Park  Coll.,  N. 

Sparkes,A.  Commercial  Coll.,  Acton 

Sparling, P.S.  Linton,  Southend-on-Sea 

Spenceley.W.S.  Tankerton  College 

Spencer, H.D.  Belper  Gram.  S. 

Stainforth,A.  Penketh  School 


Stanislas, L.C. 

Broomfield  Pk.  Coll.,  New  Southgate- 
Stanton, H.M.A.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Stanton, R.O.G.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Steel, S.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

Stephens, A. S.  Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 

Stephens, R.  Newquay  College 

Stevens, E.B.  Handel  Coll.,  Southampton 
Stevens, J.W.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

Stevenson, G.  Private  tuition 

Stevenson, S.L.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Stimson.F.M.  Clifton  Coll.,  Harrogate 
St.  Ledger, J.H.  Moderns.,  Gravesend 

Stonier,  W.J.  Mossley  Hall  S.,  Congleton 
Storey, J.H.  Hillcroft  S.,  Mortimer 

Stratford, S.E.C.  Caversham  H.,  Caversham 
Sully, R.  B.  Barnet  Preparatory  S.  lor  Boys 
Swan, S.H.  Taunton  School 

Sy  kes, B.  Hutton  Gram.  S. 

Talbot, C.W.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Tanton,K.F.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Tantum.M.H.  Mary  Street  H.,  Taunton 
Tattam,E.J.  Schorne  S.,  North  Marston 
Taylor, G.E.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Taylor, H.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

Tearoe.A.T.  -  Seaford  College 

Teran,A.  Anerley  College 

Terry, C. D.  TheCollege,  Weston-super-Mare 
Thomas, D.U.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Thomas,  M.  Hoy  lake  College 

Thomas,  W.A.  Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 
Thompson,  W.  K.  Penketh  School 

Thorneley,A.  W.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks'  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Thorneloe.J.E.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Timmins, J.  Belper  Gram.  S. 

Titford.R.J.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

Tolputt.S.H.  Bedford  H.,  Folkestone 

Tomlinson,H.L. 

Kilgrimol  S.,  St.  Annes-on-Sea 
Toomey,W.E.S.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Touzel.F.G. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Tozer,C.A.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Trenowath,H.T.  Croad’s  S.,  King’s  Lynn 
Trerise,J.C.  Newquay  College 

Trower,R.F.  Seaford  College 

Trundell,H.V.  Gram.  S.,  East  Finchley 
Tubb, H.  Ryde  House  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
Tuffee,H.  W.  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 

Tugwood,R.E.G.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Turner, A.  Jersey  Modern  S. ,  Jersey 

Turner, W.  Jersey  Modern  S.,  Jersey 

Veitch,C.L.  Herne  Bay  College 

Venn, It. J.  Saham  College,  Watton 

Vernon, H.J.  High  S.,  Market  Drayton 
Vincent, J.C.  West  End  S.,  Jersey 

Wade, A. C.  Manchester  Warehousemen 

&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Walker, L.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnforth 
Walker, L.S.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

Ward.J.S.  Private  tuition 

Ward.M.S.  Weymouth  Comm.  8. 

Watkins, G.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Watkinson,D.J.G. 

Arlington  Park  Coll.,  Chiswick 
Webb,R  L.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Webb,W.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 

Webber, C.  South  Molton  Upper  S. 

Webber, C. K.  BradleyHivhS.,NewtonAbbot 
Webling.W.A.  Preston  Gram.  S.,  Brighton 
West, J.H.  Boys’  Coll.  S.,  Aldershot 

Wheatley, S.  Southport  Commercial  Coll. 
Wheeler, F.  Hillcroft  S.,  Mortimer 

Wlieller.R.H.A.  Ion  H„  East  Molesey 

Whitaker, H.L.  The  Douglas  S  ,  Cheltenham 
Whitehead,  A.  W .  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Whitehead, F.L.  ManorH.,ClaphainCommon 
Wh  i  tford ,  G.  H .  W. 

Prep.  S.,  Temperance  Inst.,  Dudley 
Whitlock, D.K.  Handel  Coll.,  Southampton 
IV liitlockjL.J.  The  MiddleS.,  Holsworthy 
Whittaker, R.G.  Commercial  Coll.,  Acton 
Whitting,  P.  A. 

The  College,  Weston-super-Mare 
Wilby,A.H.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Williams, F.E.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Williams,  J.H.  CothouseS.,  St.  Just 

Windsor,  L.W.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Wood, H.L.  Avenue  H.,  Sevenoaks 

Woods, A.  Hoylake  College 

Wright, A. L.  Moderns.,  Gravesend 

Wright, S.J.  Mary  Street  H.,  Taunton 

Wyatt, K.S.  Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 
Wycherley, R.  High  S.,  Market  Drayton 

I  ates,H.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Vates,J.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Fates, L.G.  Comm.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
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Abbott, V.  Oxford  H.,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
Abrahams, M.  Southend  College 

Allan, I. A.  Brentwood,  Southport 

Allsopp,  A.  Orton  Coll.,  Coleshill 

Alright,  F. 

St.  Michael's  Avenue  S.,  Northampton 
Anderson, M.V.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 
Andrew,  P.  Brentwood,  Southport 

Aplin,E.B.  Girls’  S.,  Staplehay 

Arkinstall,  A.E. 

Beech  Tree  H.,  Market  Drayton 
Aspinwall,E.M.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Astell.I.S.  Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
Baker,  K.J.L.  Hockley  Ladies’ S. 

Baker, R.K.  English  High  S., Constantinople 
Barden, S.J.  Hope  Lodge  S.,  Bexley  Heath 
Barker  A. I.  Manchester  Warehousemen 

&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Barnes, C.M. 

St.  Michael’s  Avenue  S.,  Northampton 
Baron, R.E.  A.E.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Bates,  A.  M. 

Girls’  Prep.  S.,  Tern  iterance  Inst.,  Dudley 
Batley,B.  V.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Beale, M.E.S. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Bedford, K.  M.  Ladies’S. ,TheClose, Brighton 
Benbow.H.F.  \  Wembley  High  S. 

Bennett, J.  Margate  Ladies’  Coll. 

Bertenshaw,D.T.ManckesterWarehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Sevan, C.M.  FinnartS.,  Newquay 

Bevan,E.E.  Wiltshire  Road  S.,  Brixton 
Sevan, O.G.  Finnart  S.,  Newquay 

Beveridge, M.  Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
Bicknell,  F.R.  Heath  Dene, Southend-on-Sea 
Billham,E.M.  Hill  Croft  S.,  Bentham 

13inns,M.  Highlield  School,  Croydon 

Birch, R.M.  Teddington  College 

Bladder, P.M.C.  York  House,  Swanley 
Blanchard, G. A.E.  Teddington  College 

BlumsonijM. 

Licensed  Victuallers'  Girls’  S.,  S.E 
Bonning,D.  Girls’  High  S.,  Taunton 

-Booth, H. G.M.  Olton  Coll,  for  Girls 

Born,W.J.  Winwick,  S.  Woodford 

Rotting, M.L.  Raglan  H.,  Brighton 

Bourne, E. A.  Beech  TreeH., Market  Drayton 
Briggs, M.T.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 

Brock, D.M.  The  Limes,  Buckhurst  Hill 
Brock, E. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Brown, G.  Chichester  H.,  Mortimer 

Brown, L.E.  Addiscombe  H.,  Margate 

Brown, M.M. 

Saxenholme  S.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
Brace, L.S.P. 

Carisbrooke  Coll.,  Walthamstow 
Bryan, K.M.  Oakover  Girls’  S.,  Burnham 
Burgess,  W.G.M.  The  Studio,  Streatham 
Burgon,D.V.  Birkdale  Ladies’  Coll. 

Burnett, L.F.  Ryde  II.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
Burr, N. A.  Froebcl  H.,  Worthing 

Butler, K.B.  Slieu  Chiarn  S.,  Northampton 
Buzaglo,A.  Loreto  Conv.,  St.  Francis 

Xavier’s,  Gibraltar 
•Calf,I.G.  Alwyne  Coll.,  Canonbury 

Campbell, E.C.  Winwick,  S.  Woodford 

Cannell,E.  V. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Carrivick,M.M. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Newquay 
•Chalmers, P.  I. 

Bestreben  High  S.,  Brondesbury 
Chance, N.M.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 

Chapman, D.L.  AlvertonS.forGirls, Penzance 

Charlton,  W. 

Westboro’  High  S.,  Newcastle-on-T. 
•Chatterton.A.  Springfield  8.,  Stockport 
Cheeseman,L.  Oakover  Girls’ S.,  Burnham 
Churley.M.A. 

Clark’s  College  High  S„  Tufuell  Pk.,  N. 
Clare, K.M.  Oakover  Girls’  S.,  Burnham 

Clark, G.  Highlield  S.,  Croydon 

Clark, M. A.  Castle  Hall  S.,  Northampton 
Clarke,  D.G. 

St.  Michael’s  Avenue  S.,  Northampton 
Clayson,P.M.  Crouch  End  HighS.,  Hornsey 
•Cleator.E.  Milton  Lodge  S.,  Fleetwood 
Coe,K.  F.  Raglan  H.,  Brighton 

Cohen, M.L.  The  Limes,  Buckhurst  Hill 

Coldrey,  M.G.  Crouch  End  High.S.,  Hornsey 
Cole, E.M.  Hillside  Modern  S.,  Wealdstone 
Colies, L.  Manchester  Warehousemer 

A  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Collins, F.  Highlield  S.,  Croydon 

Cooper,  E.P.  Manchester  Warehousemen  A 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Cooper, S.M.  St.  Catherine's  S.,  New  Cross 
Coo  to,  M.M.  Glenarm  Coll.,  Ilford 

Coote.P.A.  Glenarm  Coll.,  Ilford 

Crane, D.M.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 

Crask.G.M. 

St.  Michael's  Avenue  S.,  Northampton 


Crome,E.M.  Private  tuition 

Cross, A.I.  Alverton  S.  for  Girls,  Penzance 
Crossley,E.  Springlield  S.,  Stockport 

Cumberbatch,T.  M. 

English  High  S.,  Constantinople 
Dakin,  M.  St.  Anne’s  Intermediates.,  Hanwell 
Dale,N.W.  Addiscombe  H.,  Margate 

Dales, K.  Private  tuition 

Dampier,G.D.  Moseley  High  S.  for  Girls 
Daniel, M.L  Private  tuition 

Davies, D.L.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Davies, H.  Barry  Secondary  and  Comm.  S. 
Davies,  N.E.B. 

St.  Margaret’s  High  S.,  Leigh-on-Sea 
Dell,D.H.  Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
Dennis,  E.  C.  AlexandraColl. ,  W  estclilf-on-Sea 
Derbyshire, G.M. 

Alverton  S.  for  Girls,  Penzance 
Derbyshire, W.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Deslands,M.P. 

Clark’s  College  High  S.,  Tufnell  Pk.,  N. 
Develin,G. 

St.  Anne’s  High  S.,  Westclilf-on-Sea 
Dewhurst,E.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Dexter.D.M.  Havelock  H.,  Southsea 

Dickson, M.P.  The  Middle  S.,  Holsworthy 
Dingley,A.M.V.  Moseley  High  S.  for  Girls 
Dodds, G.M.  Western  H.,  Nottingham 

Dove, A.  Braunstone  H.,  Newport,  I.W 
Dove, A.E.  Gosberton  Hall  Coll.,ur.Spalding 
Downes,  P.  St.  Hilda’s,  Beltinge,  Herne  Bay 
Dunk,W.E.  Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
DuTot.O.  Vauxliall  S.,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey 
Duxson,  A.M. 

Carisbrooke  Coll.,  Walthamstow 
Eastley,E.M.  Private  tuition 

Eckersley,E.  B.  Penketh  School 

EdmandSjP.M. 

Roanoke  Coll.  S.,  Palmer’s  Green 
Edwards, L.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Etchells.D.  Oriel  Bank  High  S.,  Davenport 
Evans,  D.W.  St.  Margaret’s,  Cardiff 

Evans, E.  Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 

Evans, M.G.  Parnella  II.,  Devizes 

Ewing, H.C.G.  Bedford  IL,  Folkestone 
FancourtjW.  GrosvenorH.,  Wokingham 
Feilden,F.B.M.  Private  tuition 

FeinbergjK.  Bourne  H.,  Eastbourne 

Field, F.  Birkdale  Ladies’  Coll. 

Forbes, H.E.  Slienley  H.,  Highgate 

Foreman  ,M.  F.  H. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
Franklin, D.  St.  Agnes’  S.,  Willesden 

FroliclqC.G.L.  Hill  Croft  S.,  Stamford  Hill 
Full,  D.M.  Clare  H.,  Northampton 

Gaggero,  M.  Loreto  Conv.,  St.  Francis 

Xavier's,  Gibraltar 

Gale, TV. C.  Froebel  H.,  Worthin 

Gaskill,E.C.  Manchester  Warehousemen 

&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Genet, A.  St.  Agnes’  S.,  Willesden 

Gibbons, E.M.  Oakover  Girls'  S.,  Burnham 
Gibson, M.M.IL.  Private  tuition 

Gilbert, K.  Erin  H.,  Walton-on-Naze 

Gill-Martin,  K.M.  A. 

Westmont,  Newport,  I.W. 
Glanvil), A.P.  Glenarm  Coll.,  Ilford 

Gledhill,E.K.  Lowther  Coll.,  Lytham 

Glyn,A.B.  Brancepeth  Rectory,  Durham 
Golby,E.A.  Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
Gordon, L.B.  Somerville  II.  Northampton 

Gray,D.  Alverton  8.  for  Girls,  Penzance 
Green, D.  Crouch  End  HighS.,  Hornsey 
Green, 1.  London  Coll.,  Goodmayes 

Green, M.E.  Western  H.,  Nottingham 

Green, N.  Western  H.,  Nottingham 

Green,  N. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Greentield,D.  Southend  College 

Greenway, D.M.  Oakover  Girls’ S.,  Burnham 
Gwatkin,M.E. 

Maindee  Lawn  S.,  Newport,  Mon. 
Halford,  I.  E.G.  AlvertonS.forGirls,  Penzance 
Hall,K.  Bestreben  High  S.,  Brondesbury 
Ilall.L.  Collingwood  Coll.,  Lee 

HandscombjM.C. 

Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
Hanson, F.M.  Crouch  End  HighS.,  Hornsey 
Harley, M.E.N. 

St.  Hilda’s,  Beltinge,  Herne  Bay 
Harrison, A.M.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
A  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Harrison,L.E. 

Gosberton  Hall  Coll.,  nr.  Spalding 
Harrison,  W.M. 

Millbridge  H.,  Lower  Edmonton 
Harrop.M.  Springlield  S.,  Stockport 

Ilarty.E.M.  EnglishHigliS., Constantinople 
Hass,  I).  Southend  College 

Hawkes,H.M.S.  Collingwood  Coll.,  Lee 

Hawkings, M. A.  Oakover  Girls’  S.,  Burnham 
Heath, M.K.  Erin  H.,  Walton-on-Nazi 

Heaton, T.E.  Olton  Coll,  for  Girl: 

Hersee,G.M.  The  Studio,  Streatham 


Hester, D.R. 

Royal  Masonic  lust.,  Clapham  Junction 
HewettjD.M.  Girls’  8.,  Staplehay 

He  wettjM.K.CampdenHillColl. ,  Kensington 
Hill,M. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Hill,P.W.  Olton  Coll,  for  Girls 

Hillen.N.P.  Crouch  End  High  S.,  Hornsey 
Hoadley,G.K.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Hodgson, D.  Norma  S.,  Waterloo,  Liverpool 
Hodgson, L.  Park  RoadS.,  Bingley 

Hollas, J.  Greycourt,  Southport 

Holloway, M.G.  Temple  Squares., Aylesbury 
Holmes,  E.E.  St.  Catherine’s  S.,  New  Cross 
Holtum,G.D.  St.  Helen’s  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
Holder, H.  Colville  H.,  Swindon 

Horton, G. C.M.  Olton  Coll,  for  Girls 

Hovvse.O.M.  Hope  Lodge  S.,  Bexley  Heath 
Hughes, M.  Private  tuition 

Hunter, M.  Hill  CroftS.,  Beutliam 

Hyrons,G.E. 

Alexandra  Coll.,  Westclilf-on-Sea 
Ibbotson,D.  A. Braunstone  H., Newport, I.W. 
Isles, M.M.  Glenarm  Coll.,  Ilford 

Jackson,  C.H. 

St.  Michael’s  Avenue  S.,  Northampton 
James, E.L.  Private  tuition 

James, E.N.  Castle  Hall  S.,  Northampton 
Jasper,  G.P. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Newquay 
Jeffery, F.  Somerville  H.,  Northampton 
Jenkinson.M.H. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Jessop.E.M.J.  Brook  Green  Girls’  Coll. 
John, E.M.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 

Jones, C.M.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

Jones, E.D.  Tutorial  S.,  Penarth 

Jones, L.  Holly  Bank  S. ,  Frodsham 

Jones, M.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Joyner, D.E.  Ellesmere  Coll.  S.,  Cheltenham 
Jubb,S.  St  George’s  H.,  Doncaster 

Juda,N.M.  English  High  S., Constantinople 
Jury,D.V.M.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Kelsall,A.E.  Penketh  School 

Kemp, E.M. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Kent  Smith, E.K. 

SS.  Mary  &  Peter's  S.,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey 
Kerr,M.J.C.  Wellesley  Terrace  S. ,  Liverpool 
King.L.M.  St.  Helen’s  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
King,W.  English  High  S.,  Constantinople 
King  Cochram,D.M. 

St.  Hilda’s,  Beltinge,  Herne  Bay 
Kingham,C.  A  Temple  Square  S.,  Aylesbury 
Kingston, G.H.  Pinner  High  S. 

Kingswell.P.V. 

Millbridge  IL,  Lower  Edmonton 
Kirby, M.  Penketh  School 

Knight, D.L.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

Knight, E.W.  Camden  II. ,  Biggleswade 
Knight, G.E.  Ryde  H.  Comm.  S.,  Ripley 
Kyle,J.H.  Temple  Square  S.,  Aylesbury 
Lally.G. 

Convent  S.,  Hazlewood  Crescent,  Kensal 
Lambert,  N.L.  Gwelph  Coll.,  Bristol 

Lamerton  S.  Gravelly  Hill  High  S. 

Landin,M.  GosbertonHallColl.,nr.Spalding 
Larkin, N.G.  St.  Hilda’s, Beltinge, HerneBay 
Latham, D.  The  Limes,  Bnckhurst  Hill 
Laurens, I.M.  1  Croydon  Ter., 

Bellozanne,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey 

Law, E.M. 

Girls’  Prep.  S.,  Temperance  Inst.,  Dudley 
Law,N.H.  Higlifield  Coll.,  Bispham 

Law,P.  AVestclitf  S.,  Southport 

Lawrence,  D.M.  Oakover  Girls’  S.,  Burnham 
Lawrence, AI.  A.  Hemdean  H.,  Caversham 
Laws, M.E. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
LeBrmijL.M. 

Plaisauce  Terrace  S.,  St.  Luke’s,  Jersey 
Lee.L.N.R. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Lefever.I.l.  French  Protestant  S., 

Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.  C 
Lever, B.M.  Glenarm  Coll.,  Ilford 

Levi,L.  English  High  S.,  Constantinople 
Lewis,  E.  A. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst..,  Clapham  Junction 
Lewis, M. A.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Leybonrn,  1.  E.  '  Manchester  Warehouse¬ 
men  &  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Lindo.O.  Gloucester  H.,  Kew 

Linington,D.  K. 

Braunstone  H.,  Newport,  I.W. 

Locket,  L.  L. 

20  Wimborne  Ud.,  Southend-on-Sea 
Loe.M.K.  stoke  H.,  Guildford 

Logan, A.  Oriel  Bank  High  S.,  Davenport 
Lomer,V.G.A. 

St.  Hilda’s,  Beltinge,  Herne  Bay 
London,  E.Y. 

Maindee  Lawn  S.,  Newport,  Mon. 
Longworth,M.  Highlield  Coll.,  Blackpool 


Lovell, D.R.  Castle  Hall  S.,  Northampton 
Lowndes, E.M.  The  Limes,  Buckhurst  Hill 
Lowry, E.I.  Loudon  Coll.,  Goodmayes 

Macdonell.P.E.  Dagtield,  Birkdale 

Maddox, A.A.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 

Makin,I.  Brentwood,  Southport 

Mallet, G.M.  Vauxliall  S.,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey 
Manbey.O.G.  Southend  College 

Manning.  H.M. 

St,.  Michael’s  Avenue  S.,  Northampton 
March, G.T.  Portway  Coll.,  Reading 

Marriner,P.M.  Brentwood,  Southport 

Marriott, G.D.  Private  tuition 

MartinC.  Highlield  S.,  Pendleton 

Martin, M.C.  AlvertonS.forGirls,  Penzance 
Martin, O. W.  LesLandes S.,Faldonet, Jersey 
Mason, V.G.  Southend  College 

Mawdesley,M. 

The  Grove  S.,  Shelton,  Stoke-on-Trent 
Maybrick,D.  NormaS., Waterloo,  Liverpool 
McGlinchy.E.C.  Girls’  Coll.  S.,  Camberley 
McIntosh, E.  Loreto  Conv.,  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s,  Gibraltar 
McIntyre, W.M.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 
McKerrow,D.M.  Birkdale  Ladies'  Coll. 

Meaby,P.I.  Hemdean  H.,  Caversham 

Metcalfe, D.J. 

Roanoke  Coll.  S.,  Palmer’s  Green 
Metcalfe, E.M.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Meyriek,A.M.  Alleyn  Coll.,  Margate 

Millers, M.T.  Harley  H.,  Hereford 

Mitchell, I. L.  St.  Clare  S.,  Sonthwick 

Mollady,E.M.  Southend  College 

Morris, E.E.  St.  Margaret’s,  Cardiff 

Morton, M.  English  High  S., Constantinople 
Mossop.M.  Norma  S.,  Waterloo,  Liverpool 
Mould,  E.E.GosbertonllallColl.,  nr.  Spalding 
Moysey, K.  Ormidale  S.,  Waterlooville 

Murchie,C.M.  Western  II.,  Nottingham 
Murrell, E.  York  H.,  Swanley 

Musson.C.  V. 

Saxenholme  S.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
Myers, E.  Campden  Hill  Coll.,  Kensington 
Myers, L.  Campden  Hill  Coll.,  Kensington 
Netlierway, K.B.  Winwick,  S.  Woodford 

Nicholson, E.M.  Southend  College 

Nicol,M.L.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 

Nightingale,  E.  NormaS. ,  Waterloo,  Li  verpool 
Notley.F.  Girls’  High  S.,  Taunton 

Odell, K. A.  Westmont,  Newport,  I.W. 
O'Flynn, N.C.A.D.  Brook  Green  Girls’  Coll. 
Orridge.D.E.M. 

St.  Margaret’s  High  S.,  Leigh-on-Sea 
Pakeman,P.I.  Colville  H.,  Swindon 

Panyotides.Z.  Church  of  Scotland  Mission 
S.,  Hasskein,  Constantinople 
Papadopoulo,E. 

English  High  S.,  Constantinople 
Parry, F.M.  AlexandraColl. .Westclilf-on-Sea 
Pearce, N.  Alverton  S.  for  Girls,  Penzance 
Penfold, M.G. 

Woodside  Preparatory  S.,  Wimbledon 
Penn, M.M.  W. 

St.  Michael’s  Avenue  S.,  Northampton 
Pettitt,D.M.  Highlield  Coll.,  Bispham 

Phillips, J.E.  S.  WalesHigliS.jMaesycwmmer 
Pitt,J.E.  Clare  H.,  Northampton 

Policar.M.M. 

English  High  S.,  Constantinople 
Poole, O.H.B.  Pinner  High  S. 

Potter, E.  AlexandraColl.,  AVeslcliff-on-Sea 
Price, D.E. L.  Alleyn  Coll.,  Margate 

Purdy, E.M.F.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks'  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Purssell.W.R.  Temple  Squar  e  S., Aylesbury 
Rafferty, K.E.  London  Coll.,  Goodmayes 

Railton.E.V. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Ramsay,  C.A. 

English  High  S.,  Constantinople 
Randall, G.E.  Southend  College 

Haywood, V.G.  Harley  II.,  Hereford 

Read, E.M.  Alverton  S.  for  Girls,  Penzance 
Redhead, W.M.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 

Rees.D.  Maindee  Lawn  S.,  Newport,  Mon. 
Reeve, I.  Moreland  II. ,  Bexhill 

Reeves, I.E.  S.  Farnboro’  High  S. 

Richards, K.  Parnella  H.,  Devizes 

Richardson, L.  Portway  Coll. ,  Reading 

Rickleton,E.  Manchester  Warehousemen 
&  Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Riddle, D.M.  Higldeigh  H.,  St.  John’s,  S.E. 
RingjK.I.D.  Westnront,  Newport,  I.AV. 

Risbee,M.C. 

St.  Michael’s  Avenue  S.,  Northampton 
Roberts, L.F.  French  Protestarrt  S., 

Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 
Robertson, M.S.  Milton  Lodge  S.,  Fleetwood 
Robinson,  H.M. 

Gosberton  Ilall  Coll.,  nr.  Spalding 
Robinson, L. 

Gosberton  Hall  Coll.,  nr.  Spalding 
Robley,E.  Dagtield,  Birkdale 

Rofe.l.D.  Daglield,  Birkdale 

Rogers, D.  Moreland  H.,  Bexhill 
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GIRLS,  Lower  Forms— Continved. 
Rolfe,D.G.  St.  Helen’s  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
iRoss.H.  Gloucester  H.,  Kew 

Rossiter,M.F.  Camborne  H.,  Torquay 
Rowe,E.G.  Alverton  S.  for  Girls,  Penzance 
Rubie,M.  E. 

•  r>  ®°ya*  Masonic  Inst.,  Claphain  Junction 
Rushton,E.N.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Rushton.H.  Park  Road  S.,  Bingley 

Russell, V.M.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

Russell-Cruise,  M .  M . 

Bestreben  High  S.,  Brondesbury 
Salmon, C.I.  Sc.  Margaret’s,  Cardiff 

Sandler,  G.C.  English  HighS.,  Constantinople 
Saunders, L.G.S.  Southend  College 

Scammell, V.  D.M.  Woodside,  Hastings 

Scott, M.H.  Braunstone  H.,  Newport,  l.W. 
Scott, W.M.  Roanoke  Coll  S.,Palmer’sGreen 
Sedgwick, R.  Preparatory  S.,  Byfield 

Seferian,J.M. 

English  High  S.,  Constantinople 


The  Studio,  Streatham 
Girls’  High  S.,  Gatley 
Margate  Ladies’  Coll. 
Raglan  H.,  Brighton 
Fairlight,  Southsea 
St.  Monica’s,  Herne  Bay 


Sewell,  R. 

Shentou,  A.E. 

Sherrill’,  F.M. 

Shoesmith,C.M. 

Short,L.B.T. 

Shrubsole.A.L. 

Simpson,  V. 

Saxenholme  S.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
SlocockjM.I.  Nantly  H.,  Spring  Grove 
Sly.H.M.  S.  Farn boro’  High  S 

Smith,  D. 

_  The  Grove  8.,  Shelton,  Stoke-on-Trent 
Smith, D.M.  St.  George’s  H.,  Doncaster 
Smith,  K.M. 

St.  Margaret’s  High  S.,  Leigh-on-Sea 


Smith, L.L.R.  Collingwood  Coll.,  Lee 

Smithson, M.  Lulworth  H.,  Caerleon 

Snyder, G.C.  Collingwood  Coll.,  Lee 

Soulsby,M.E.  Oakover  Girls’  S.,  Burnham 
Spiegelhalter,M. 

Convents.,  Hazelwood  Crescent,  Kensal 
Spragg,E.M.  Temple  Square  S.,  Aylesbury 
Stacy, E.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 

Stambollian,Z.J. 

...  English  High  S.,  Constantinople 

Stanley, E.L.  BeechTree H.,MarketDrayton 
Staples, D.  Grosvenor  H.,  Wokingham 
Steele,  E.  Addiscombe  H.,  Margate 

Steffens, D.G.  Fernleigh  S.,  Exeter 

Stephen, B.  Hill  Croft  S.,  Stamford  Hill 
Stephenson, K.O.  Glenarm  Coll..  Ilford 
Stevens, G.M.  Dagfield,  Birkdale 

Stonnill,K.M. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Stonor- Forrest, M.  Redclifl'e  H.,  Southsea 
Strowger,E. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
SuffieldjM.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Sweet, N.  Stuart  H.,  Gravesend 

Swift, E.M. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Taylor, H.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Taylor, V.M.  French  Protestant  S., 

Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 
Thomas, M.  Colville  H.,  Swindon 

Thompson, F.W.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Ainiree 
Thompson, I.N.  Brentwood,  Southport 

Thorn, B.A.  York  H.,  Swanley 

Thorpe, E.  Gosberton  Hall  Coll., nr.Spalding 
Tibbs, A. M.  Margate  Ladies’  Coll. 


Todd, A. M.  Olton  Coll,  for  Girls 

Iorr,D.  Manchester  Warehousemen  & 
Clerks’  Orphan  S.,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Toyne,D.E  St.  Mary’s  Coll  ,  Barnes 

Turck,E.K.CumberlandH.,  Stoke  Newington 

Turner, D.  Alleyn  Coll.,  Margate 

Turner,  L.J. 

Clark’s  College  High  S.,  Tufnell  Park,  N 
T well, D.M.  GosbertonHallColl.,nr.Spaldin 
Upton, E.M.  Bourne  II.,  Eastbourne 

L  Ren,  G.M.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Vaughan, G.C. 

Harringay  Park  Coll.  S.,  Hornsey 
Vaughan,  K.B. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Newquay 
Vaux,D.  Highfield  S.,  Croydon 

Vaux,E.  Highfield  S..  Croydon 

Vimcombe,I.A. 

TT.  English  High  S.,  Constantinople 

Vinicombe,K.  V. 

„  English  High  S.,  Constantinopl 
Waldie,J.M.  Finnart,  S.,  Newquay 

Walker,  G.E.  J 

Alexandra  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Wallen, M.S.  SteyneS.,  Worthing 

Warbui'ton,F.M.  Higliheld  Coll.,  Bispham 
Warburton.G.E.  Hemdean  H.,  Caversham 
Warwick,  W.C.  Arlington  Villa  S.,  Brighton 
Watson,  D.V. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  Girls’  S.,  S.E, 
\\atson,G.  38  Elm  Grove,  Birkenhead 
Webster,  K.F.  Havelock  H.,  Southsea 

Webster, M.F.  The  Studio,  Streatham 

Webster,  M.T. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 
Weekes,  W.I. 

Alexandra  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 


Weeks, A.M. 

West.M.K. 

Whalley.F. 


Wliear,B.C. 
Whelan,  K. 


Colville  H.,  Swindon 
Birkdale  Ladies'  Coll. 
French  Protestant  S., 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 
Alverton  S.  for  Girls,  Penzance 
Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Whitby, LI.  Wellesley  Terraces.,  Liverpool 
White. l.M. 

Woolston  Ladies'  Coll.,  nr.  Southampton 
White, M.C.  Crouch  End  High  S.,  Honisev 
Williams,  A.M.  Pine  wood  S.,  Fleet 

Williams, E.M. 

,  „T  'Vales  High  S.,  Maesycwmmer 
Wilmot.W.  Grosvenor  H.,  Wokingham 
Wilson, D.E. 

Eittle  Thorpe,  Rudstone,  Bridlington 
Wilson, S.D.  Avondale  Coll.,  WinclunoreHill 
Wisby  M.L.  Woking  High  S. 

W'se.A  Chichester  H„  Mortimer 

Wolfe, KG.  Mamdee  Lawn  S., Newport, Mon 
Wolfenden.D.K.  Girls’  High  S„  Gatley 
Wood,!.  Stonyhurst  Conv.,  East  Molesev 
VVood.K.M.  The  Limes,  Buckhurst  Hill 
Wood  M.  Collingwood  Coll.,  Lee 

Woodham,G.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S 
Holly  Bank  S.,  Frodsham 
Parnella  H. .  Devizes 
Somerville  H.,  Northampton 
Wiltshire  Road  S.,  Brixton 
Temple  Square  S.,  Aylesbury 
Grosvenor  H.,  Wokingham 
Springfield  S.,  Stockport 


Wrench, E. 
Wright, E.H. 
Wright,  G.S. 
Wright,  L.G. 
Wright, V.M. 
Yalden,E. 
Yearsley,M.C. 


Young,  W.G. 

SS.Mary  and  Peter’s  S.,  St Heliers, Jersey 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT  IN  SELF-FILLING  FOUNTAIN  PENS 

is  a  proxed  success,  and  to  make  this  Pen  known  to  every  *  w 

reader  of  The  Educational  Times  the  makers  offer  100,000 
at  less  than  one-third  the  usual  price,  namely,  Sample 

Pens  at  5/-,  or  three  Pens  for  10/6.  _ _ 

guamnteed  kfwoik611  jfsuaranteL'foI'Lu  yelrs!  PThe Pern  is' fitted  witha  M-camt  solid  gold  ’nfb^ridium  pofnted'V1  ordeh 110  rtubbJ  to  P?rish  does  not  leak 
guaranteed  to  work  well  or  money  will  be  returned.  '  —  - - —  '  K  111111  1'  111111  ‘'—tine  medmm,  broad,  or  J— and  every  Pen  is 


J±*E  REP  LiQN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD,  71  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


{Agents  wanted.) 


THE 


School  World. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'pHE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  bY  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d,  VOLUME  XI,  1909,  7s.  6cl.  net. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


New  Methods  demand  New  Materials. 

IMPROVED  WATER  COLOURS 
FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

particularly  adapted  for 

BRUSHWORK  &  MASS  DRAWING. 

u  Kinopake”  Colours. 

OuamiA  Wfltor  Hnlonyip  Tir..  .  _ 


Lnted  pape^ater  C°loUrS’  f°1'  Mass  Rawing  or  for  working  on 

ARE  ESSENTIAL. 

fi)r1Schiml1usePake  ,0paQUei  Water  Colours,  specially  prepared 

ARE  INDISPENSABLE 

for  Progressive  Brushwork  and  Colour  Study.  The  Colour  list  givimr 
specimens  oi  each  of  the  twenty-six  shades  comprised  in  the  senes'" is  in¬ 
valuable  for  reference  and  will  be  sent,  to  teachers  only,  free  on  application. 

“  Kinoti*anspai*e'’  Colours 

are  of  a  very  high  grade,  much  superior  in  quality  to  the  colours  known 
*/“ents  •  ,rh«  9°1(?'u‘  hst,  giving  specimens  of  each  of  the  twenty-one 
apphcationnP11Sefl  m  61,0  senes*  wlP  1,e  sent>  to  teachers  only,  free  on 

Colour  Boxes. 

A  New  Series  of  Colour  Boxes  has  also  been  prepared,  containing  onlv  the 
™  Ui’s’  °  quality,  absolutely  required  for  School  use;  these  boxes 
are  consequently  much  better  adapted  tor  scholars’  use  than  those  made 
up  attractively  for  sale  in  shops  ;  for  instance,  a  heavy  metal  box  the  lid 
forming  two  palettes,  fitted  with  six  detachable  pans'  o  good  cobur  c 
be  supplied  at  fivepence  per  box.  ’ 

EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd. 

STEYENAGE  HOUSE,  42  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


[Feb.  I,  1910. 


Messrs.  BELL’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  IDEA  IN  TEACHING  FRENCH  BY  THE  DIRECT  METHOD. 

BELL’S  FRENCH  PICTURE  CARDS. 

Edited  by  H.  N.  ADAIR,  M.A. 

Two  Sets  of  Sixteen  Cards.  Printed  in  Colours,  with  Questionnaire  on  back  of  each. 


Set  I  (Elementary).  Drawn  by  M.  Moxtbard.  Price  per  packet.  Is.  net.— 

I  La  Toilette.  II.  La  Chambre  des  Enfants.  III.  La 
Cuisiniere.  IVv  Le  Salon.  V.  Une  Cour  de  Ferme.  VI.  Le 
Verger.  VII.  L’Eg-lise.  VIII.  Une  Boutique  de  Village.  IX.  La 
Chaumi&re.  X.  L'Auberge.  XI.  Le  Moulin.  XII.  Le  Pont. 
XIII.  La  Plage.  XIV.  Le  Port.  XV.  Le  Magasin.  XVI.  Le 
Restaurant.  [ Ready  immediately. 


Set  II  (Advanced).  Drawn  by  Mary  Williams.  Price  per  packet. 

Is.  3d.  net.— I.  La  Maison  aux  Volets  Verts.  II.  La  Salle  A 
Manger.  III.  Le  Cheval  a.  Bascule.  IV.  Les  Militaires. 
V.  La  Cuisine  de  ma  Chaumicre.  VI.  La  Place  de  la  Ville. 
VII.  A  la  Gare.  VIII.  Un  Jour  de  Pluie.  IX.  Au  Bord  de  la 
Mer.  X.  La  Le90n  d  'Arithmetiquc.  XI.  L’Hiver.  XII.  La 
Moisson.  XIII.  Le  Dortoir.  XIV.  La  Visite  du  Medecin. 
XV.  Le  Jardin.  XVI.  La  Salle  de  Travail.  [Now  ready. 

NOTE.— To  meet  the  wishes  of  many  Teachers,  Messrs.  Bell  have  decided  to  issue  sixteen  of  the  same  card  in  one  packet,  price  Is.  3d.  net.  These  will  he 

known  as  Packets  Nos.  1  to  16  ( Elementary ),  and  Nos.  1  to  16  {Advanced). 


BELL’S 

ILLUSTRATED  FRENCH  READERS. 

Pott  8vo.  With  brief  Notes  and  Vocabularies.  Illustrated.  Is.  each. 
NEW  VOLUME. 

Tales  by  Souvestre  (“L’lle  de  Saint  Nicolas,” 

“  Keris  ”  “Les  Korils  de  Plaudren,”  “  Perronnik  l’ldiot”).  Edited  by 
H.  N.  Adair,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Strand  School.  Illustrated  by 
M.  Montbard. 

This  volume  contains  Questionnaire  and  Exercises  for  Re  translation. 


Crown  8vo.  With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  2s.  6d. 

BUDDENBROOK: 

EIN  SCHULTAG  BINES  REALUNTERSEKUNDANERS. 

Extracted  from  Thomas  Mann’s  “  Buddenbrooks,”  and  adapted  for 
School  use  by 

J.  E.  M ALLIN,  M.A.  (Loud), 

Modern  Language  Master  at  the  Strand  School,  King’s  College. 

This  Tale  forms  a  part  of  the  well-known  German  Novel,  “  Buddenbrooks.’’ 
1 1  should  prove  highly  interesting  to  English  students,  as  it  takes  the  reader 
through  a  day’s  lessons— in  Divinity,  Latin,  English,  Geography,  Science,  and 
Drawing— of  the  Untersekunda  of  a  German  Gymnasium. 


Crown  8vo.  2s. 

LE  FRANCAIS  DE  FRANCE. 

By  Madame  VALETTE  VERNET. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  ALBERT  BARRK. RE,  R.M.A.,  Woolwich, 
and  numerous  Illustrations  by  Mile  MONTBARD. 

***  An  Elementary  French  Book  for  young  children,  by  a  practical  teacher. 
The  main  features  are  the  numerous  Dialogues  and  Conversations  dealing 
with  everyday  life,  together  with  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary. 

BEITS  ENGLISH  TEXTS 

FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

General  Editor :  A.  GUTHKELCH,  M.A. 

NEW  VOETTMES. 

Selections  from  Ruskin.  Edited  by  H.  Hamp- 

siiirr,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St,  Olave’s  Grammar  School,  Southwark.  Is. 
%*  This  volume  contains  “Sesame,”  “Lilies,”  Three  Essays  on  Political 
Economy  (“Unto  This  Last”),  the  Lecture  on  "Iron,”  and  Extracts  from 
“  Modern  Painters  ”  (descriptions  of  scenery). 

Selections  from  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott. 

Edited  by  A.  Barter,  L.L.A.,  late  Head  Mistress,  Braintree  Pupil- 
Teachers’  Centre.  Is. 


PENDLEBURY’S  ARITHMETICS. 

SIXTH  LARGE  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

PENDLEBURY’S  NEW  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

By  CHARLES  PENDLEBURY,  M.A. ;  Assisted  by  F.  S.  ROBINSON,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul’s  School. 
This  Book  is  published  in  the  following  forms  : — Complete,  with  or  without  Answers,  4s.  6d.  Part  I,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s.  Gd. 
Part  II,  with  or 'without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  The  Answers  may  be  had  separately,  6d.  net.  KEY  to  Part  II,  8s.  (id.  net. 

in  this  book  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures  is  given  a  prominent  position ;  Graphical  Illustrations  are  used  freely,  and  the  general  use  of  Graphs 
is  I, rented  in  a  separate  section.  Approximations  and  Decimalization  of  Money  are  also  treated  fully.  Algebraical  Symbols  are  used  where  convenient,  and  stress 
is  laid  on  the  practical  side  of  the  subject.  There  are  sections  in  Mensuration  and  on  Logarithms. 

Atheneeum “  The  new  sections  on  graphs,  mensuration,  and  logarithms  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  book,  which  in  this  form  is  unrivalled.” 


FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

PENDLEBURY’S  NEW  SCHOOL  EXAMPLES  IN 

ARITHMETIC. 

EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  ABOVE  ARITHMETIC. 

With  or  without  Answers,  3s.  ;  or,  in  Two  Parts  without  Answers,  Part  I,  Is.  6d. ;  Part  II,  2s. 

PENDLEBURY’S  JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC. 

Second  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo,  Is.  Gd.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  2s.  The  Answers  separately,  6d.  net. 

This  Junior  Arithmetic  is  written  on  the  same  lines  as  “  The  New  School  Arithmetic,”  and  is  specially  adapted  for  Lower  and  Middle  Forms  of  Secondary 
Schools  It  will  lie  (ound  adapted  especially  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Junior  Local  Kxaminations,  and  for  Examinations  conducted 
by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education  for  Ireland,  Ac.,  Ac. 

PENDLEBURY’S  EXAMPLES  FROM  A  JUNIOR 

ARITHMETIC. 

Extracted  from  the  “Junior  Arithmetic.”  Second  Edition.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 

London :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  W.C. 


London  :  Printed  by  C.  F.  Honosox  A  Sox,  2  Newton  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C.  :  and  Published  by  Fraxcis  Hodgsox,  89  Furringdon  Street,  E.C. 

[Entered  at  the  New  Vors  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 


EDIT  CAT  I  ON  AL  TIMES, 

AND 

■v 

Journal  of  ti)t  (£olUgr  of  preceptors. 


Vol.  LXIII.]  New  Series,  No.  587. 


MARCH  1,  1910. 


(  Published,  Monthly,  price,  to  Non- 
■,  Members,  6 d. ;  by  Post,  Id. 

C Annual  Subscription,  7 s. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(INCORPORATED  by  royal  charter.) 


MEMBERS’  MEETING. 

The  next  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Members  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  March,  at  7  pan., 
when  Professor  J.  J.  Eindlay,  M.A.,  will  read  a 
Paper  on  “The  Demonstration  School :  Purpose,  Method, 
Results.” 

A  discussion  will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  Eirst  Course  of  Lectures  (Thirty-eighth  Annual 
Series),  by  Prof.  J.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  E.C.P.,  on 
“  Rational  and  Experimental  Psychology  as  applied  to 
Education,”  commenced  on  Thursday,  February  10th, 
at  7  pan. 

This  Course  will  to  a  certain  extent  prepare  for  the 
Examinations  of  the  College  in  connexion  with  the  Asso- 
ciateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship  ;  but 
its  main  purpose  will  be  to  present  the  facts  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  make  use 
of  them  in  the  practical  work  of  the  School.  The  work 
will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  comparing  the  results  of  their  experience  with 
the  latest  results  of  psychological  research  into  educa¬ 
tional  processes.  The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by 
frequent  references  to  the  work  in  all  classes  of  Schools. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-Gumen. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 
For  Syllabus,  see  page  116. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.— The  next  Examination  of  Teachers  for 
the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence  on  the 
29tli  of  August,  1910. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certificates  of 
Ability  to  Teach. — The  next  Practical  Examina¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  May,  1910. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Midsummer 
Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1910. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  will  commence  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1910. 

Professional  PrelimirtaryExami nations. — 

These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and  September. 
The  Autumn  Examination  in  1910  will  commence  on  the 
6th  of  September. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

— Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
College  for  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


'JJNIYERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are  strongly 
recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are  or  intend  to 
be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Devon- 
port,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  Andrews,  Sheffield, 
Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The 
University,  St.  Andrews. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


UNIVERSITY  HALL. 

Warden  : 

Mrs.  EDWIN  NEAVE,  B.Sc. 

TTNIVERSITY  HALL,  for  Women 

L  students,  was  opened  in  1896,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  usual  Course  of  Study  at  University  Hall  is  in 
preparation  for  the  Degree  Examinations  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which  all  the  Classes  and 
Degrees  in  Arts,  Divinity,  Science,  and  Medicine  are 
open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

The  Sessions  of  Residence  are  the  two  University 
Sessions,  viz.  the  Winter  Session,  October  to  March ; 
the  Summer  Session  (Optional),  April  to  June.  The 
Hall  accommodates  50  Students. 

University  Hall  fees  for  residence— Winter  Session, 
£30-£ 50  ;  Summer  Session,  £15-£25. 

Matriculation  and  Class  Fees  average  £10  for  the 
Winter  Session. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Warden, 
University  Hall,  St.  Andrews,  Fife. 


Moisey  Dali, 
®jford. 

“  The  most  renowned  and  the  most  successful 
Institution  of  its  kind.” — Young  Man. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 
FOR  ALL  EXAMS. 

FREE  GUIDES 

on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Diploma  Correspondence  College,  Xtd., 

WOLSEY  HALL,  OXFORD. 


T 


HE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  His  Majesty  the  King. 
President:  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G. 


LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  at  all  Centres  in  March  and 
November;  in  Practical  Subjects  at  all  Centres  in 
March-April,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November-December  also.  En¬ 
tries  for  the  November-December  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  October  12th,  1910. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 

Held  three  times  a  year,  viz.,  June- July,  October- 
November,  and  March-April.  Entries  for  the  .lune- 
July  Examinations  close  Wednesday,  May  11th,  1910. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  ( Local  Centre 
or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application.  Price  3d. 
per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  entry  forms,  and  any  further 
information  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to — 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary. 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams;  “  Associa,  London.” 


T  ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

J— ^  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 

Patron :  His  Grace  the  Dure  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Earn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Director  of  Examinations. 


EXAMINATION  ARRANGEMENTS,  1910. 

EXAMINATIONS  in  PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN, 
VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION.  THEORY  of 
Music,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and  over  400  Local 
Centres  in  April,  J uly  (June  for  Scotland  and  Ireland) 
and  December,  when  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  all 
successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  (A.L.C.M.) ,  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.) ,  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  (L.C.M.),  and  Fellowship  (E.L.C.M.)  take  place 
in  June,  July,  and  December. 

Local  Centres  may  be  formed  in  unrepresented 
districts  ;  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary. 

School  Centre  examinations  may  be  held  under 
certain  rules.  The  special  School  Syllabus  is  now  ready. 

SYLLABUS  for  1910,  together  with  Annual  Report, 
may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are  received 
and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best  Professors  at 
moderate  fees.  The  College  is  open  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

A  COURSE  of  TRAINING  in  Pianoforte  and  Singing 
for  Teachers  is  held  at  the  College. 

VACATION  LESSONS  for  Teachers  and  others  are 
given  at  Easter,  August,  and  Christmas. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary . 

/GERMANY. —  One  or  Two  Girls  aged 

vJ  16-18  from  Gentleman’s  family,  will  be  received  in 
a  comfortable  family  School  (10  pupils)  at  Easter  at 
reduced  fees  M.  1200  (1400).  Liberal  diet,  plenty  of  fruit. 
Best  references  given  and  required.  Apply  ‘for  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Erau  Capitan  von  Holleben,  Honnef  o. 
Rhine,  near  Cologne. 


LONDON 

MATRICULATION 


DURING  THE  YEARS  1900-1909, 

4176 

(Untverstfg  Correspondence 
Coffege  ^tudenfs 

PASSED 

MATRICULATION. 


FREE  GUIDE 

To  Matriculation,  and  Free  Guides  to  the 
Higher  Examinations  of  London  Uni- 
versity,  post  free  from  The  Secretary,  Burling¬ 
ton  House,  Cambridge ;  or  from  the  London  Office 
of  University  Correspondence  College,  32  Red  Lion 
Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


[March  1,  1910. 


JOINT  ACENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  h,v 
the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors,  Head 
Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of  Assistant 
Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools  Association.) 


THIS  Agency  has  been  established  for 

the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of  the 
above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are  reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews : 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.in.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


THE  JOINT  SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C, 


Managed  by  a  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the 
following  Bodies  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS'  CUILD. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 
WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appointments. 
The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore  charged. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  ON  APPLICATION. 

Interviewsfpreferably  by  appointment)  12  p.m.-1.30  p.m. 
and  3  p.m.-5.30  p.m.  Saturdays,  12p.m.-lp.m. 
Telephone— City  2257. 


THE 

NORTHERN 

EDUCATIONAL 

AGENCY, 

8  ST.  ANN’S  PLACE,  MANCHESTER. 

TELEGRAMS:  “SCHOLIUM,  MANCHESTER.” 


PRINCIPALS: 

Mrs.  COLLINS  and  Mrs.  SUTHERLAND. 

Principals  of  Public  and  Private  Schools 
requiring  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  can 
obtain,  free  of  charge,  particulars  of  University 
Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers. 

Lists  of  Experienced  Matrons  and  Lady 
Housekeepers  supplied. 

No  Preliminary  Pee  to  Candidate s, 
and  the  terms  are  liberal  when  an  engagement 
is  seen,  red. 

Schools  recommended  to  Parents  and  Guardians. 
There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 


A  BERDARE  HALL,  CARDIFF.— 

LX-  RESIDENCE  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  SOUTH 
WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Principal— Miss  Kate  Hurlbatt. 

Fees  £42. 10s.,  £36,  and  £32  per  annum.  College  tui¬ 
tion  fees  £10  per  annum.  Scholarships  of  £25,  and 
Exhibitions  of  £10,  awarded  on  the  result  of  Scholar¬ 
ship  Examination  of  University  College,  Cardiff,  to  be 
held  in  April.  Students  prepare  for  the  B.A.  and 
B.Sc.  Degrees  of  the  University  of  Wales,  and  a  Medical 
School  and  Department  for  Secondary,  Elementary, 
and  Kindergarten  Training  are  attached  to  the  College. 
Students  with  recognized  academic  qualifications  can 
enter  in  October  or  January,  for  one  year’s  Secondary 
Training  Course.  Apply  to  the  Principal. 


OHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  University  Delegacy  for  Secondary  Training, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

Principal  —  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 
(late  Lecturer  in  Education,  Manchester  University). 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  London 
Teacher’s  Diploma  and  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

Fees  .  for  the  Course  from  £65. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  £20  open  to  Students  with 
a  degree  on  entry.  There  is  a  Loan  Fund. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
tor  fully  Certificated  Gymnastic  and  Sports  Mistresses. 
(b)  REMEDIAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.  M.B.C.P.E. 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES  [France). 

FRENCH  COURSE  for  FOREIGNERS 

OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

WINTER  TERM  :  From  15  Nov.  to  15  Feb. 
SUMMER  TERM  :  From  1  March  to  8  June. 
Diplomas. 

Diplomas  de  Langue et  Litterature  Franpaises ;  Doctoral . 

Reduction  of  50  %  on  railway  fares  from  Dieppe  or 
Calais  to  Rennes.  Apply  for  Prospectus  to 

Prof.  Feuillerat,  Faculte  des  Lettres,  Rennes. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

University  of  London. — The  College  provides  courses 
of  Instruction  for  the  Examinations  of  the  University  in 
Arts,  Science,  Economics,  and  Laws,  under  Recognised 
Teachers  of  the  University.  The  Laboratories  are  well 
appointed,  and  there  are  facilities  for  Research. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is 
a  Monthly  Record  and  Review,  now  in  its 
FORTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  ISSUE,  The 
PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free. 
Ask  for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY,  which  will 
be  sent  at  once  if  application  is  made  to 
the  PUBLISHER,  William  Rice,  3  Broad¬ 
way,  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 

STAMMERING. 

Mrs.  CALDWELL  (Specialist)  successfully  treats  Stammering, 
Stuttering,  and  all  defects  of  Speech. 

Resident  and  non-resident  pupils  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  received. 

Booklet  with  Testimonials,  Press  Notices,  &c.,  sent  free. 

Mrs.  CALDWELL,  Institute  for  Stammerers,  71  Princes  Street.  EDINBURGH. 

(Established  1902.) 


THE  RUGBY  PRESS 

undertakes  every  description  of  Letterpress 


PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


Estimates  furnished.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address —  GEORGE  OVER,  Printer,  Rugby. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THB 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Paoked  In  Beams  of  480  Sheets .  per  Beam,  2s. 

,,  v,  980  ,,  ...  ...  ,,  4s. 

Bookkeeping  Taper,  ruled  for  Ledger,  Cash  Book,  and  Journal,  Is.  per  100  Sheets. 
Music  Paper,  Is.  per  100  Sheets. 

Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON.  W.C. 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  Svo,  cloth ,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


By  A.  K.  ISBISTEE,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


Nineteenth  Edition.  16mo,  Is.  6d.  ;  or,  in  Two  Parts,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND 

COMPOSITION,  including  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  simplified 
for  Beginners. 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  6d. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  GEO¬ 

GRAPHY,  AND  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  With  Arithmetical 

Tables,  Dates,  &c. 


London:  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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The  Principals  of  the  Normal  Correspondence 
College  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  issued  the  following 


Free  Guides. 


A.C.P. 

L.C.P. 

F.C.P. 


100  pages. 
84  „ 

75  ,, 


And  have  also  published  the  following  Guides  : — 

PRELIMINARY  CERT.  ...  120  pages. 

CERTIFICATE  .  100  ,, 

MATRICULATION  (London)  92  „ 

MATRICULATION  (Wales)...  72  ,, 

NORTHERN  MATRIC.  ...  60  „ 

OXFORD  &  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  100  ,, 

These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend  sitting 
for  examination. _ 

NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Medford  Road,  East  Ddlwicii,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


/CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION, 

Classes  or  Private  Lessons  in  all  Subjects  for  all 
Examinations,  &c„  at  moderate  fees.  Special  tuition 
for  Medical  Prelims,  and  Diploma  Exams.  Many 
recent  successes.— P.  J.  Borland,  B.A.,  L.C.P.  (Science 
and  Math.  Prizeman),  Victoria  Tutorial  College, 
28  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. ;  and  Stalheim. 
Brunswick  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey 
Schools  visited  and  Examinations  conducted 


PORTLAND  ROAD  GYMNASIUM, 

London,  W. — Students  thoroughly  trained  for 
Public  Examination.  Duration  of  Course,  2  to  3  years. 
Mistresses  supplied  to  Schools  for  all  branches  of  Phy¬ 
sical  Work.  Gymnastics,  Hygienic  Exercises,  Dancing, 
and  Remedial  Work.— Miss  Tollemache,  M.B.C.P.E., 
113  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


LADY  requires  use  of  room  in  Ladies’ 

School  in  central  position,  near  station,  for  giving 
lessons  in  cutting  and  making  ladies’  and  children’s 
garments,  tailor  method.  — M.  H.,  “  Educational  Times  ” 
Office,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

Set  at  the  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION. -The  Pa¬ 
pers  set  at  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Examina¬ 
tions,  Sixpence  each  Set,  by  post  Sevenpence.  (Back 
Sets  from  Midsummer,  1882,  except  Midsummer, 
1895,  Midsummer,  1896,  and  Christmas,  1900,  are 
still  to  be  had.) 

The  Freehand  Drawing  Copies  set  at  the  above  Exam¬ 
ination  can  also  be  had,  price  2d.  each ;  or  Is.  6d.  per 
dozen. 

Also  the  Outline  Maps  for  the  Second  and  Third 
Classes,  price  Id.  each  map,  by  post,  ljd. ;  or  9d.  per 
dozen,  by  post,  lOd. 


The  Collected  Papers  in  the  following  subjects  for 
several  years  back  may  also  be  had  in  separate  books, 
price  6d.  each,  by  post  7d. : — 


Arithmetic  (3  Parts). 

Algebra  (3  Parts) . 

Scripture  (4  Parts). 

Geography  (3  Parts) . 

English  Grammar  (7  Pts.). 

Answers  to  the  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Is.  each. 


English  History  (4  Parts) 
French  (4  Parts). 

Latin  Unseens  (3  Parts) . 
Music. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAM¬ 
INATION. — The  Papers  set  at  the  March  and  Sep¬ 
tember  Examinations.  Sixpence  each  Set,  by  post 
Sevenpence.  (Back  Sets  from  March,  1882,  still  to 
be  had.) 

LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATION.  —  The 

Papers  set  at  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Ex¬ 
aminations,  price  3d.  each,  by  post,  4d. ;  also  the 
Drawing  Copies,  2d.  each,  or  Is.  6d.  the  dozen. 

DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION.— These  Papers 
are  published  only  in  the  College  Calendar. 

London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C, 


IHniverstt^  tutorial 
College. 

( Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College .) 


2>a\>  anb  j£\>entn$  Claeses 

FOR 

MATRICULATION 

AND  OTHER 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS 

may  be  taken  up  at  any  time. 


The  Official  Pass  Lists  of  London  University  credit 
University  Tutorial  College  with  many  more  successes 
at  Matriculation  than  any  other  Lnstitution. 


Full  particulars  of  Classes  and  Private  Tuition  for 
Matriculation,  Inter.  Science  and  Arts,  B.Sc.  and  B.A. 
First  Medical,  College  of  Preceptors,  and  other 
Examinations  may  be  had,  post  frea,  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

University  Tutorial  College, 

Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.O. 


TUITION  BY 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

For  MATRICULATION,  B.A.,  A.C.P.,  and 

other  Examinations:  and  for  Independent 
Study. 

SUBJECTS. 

Latin.  Arithmetic,  Mechanics.  Botany. 

Greek.  Algebra.  English.  Physics. 

French.  Geometry.  History.  Logic. 

German.  Higher  Math.  Chemistry.  Psychology. 

Economics.  Book-keeping. 


THE  STAFF  consists  of  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  London,  Dublin,  and  Royal  Universities,  Prize¬ 
men,  &c. 

Intending  Students  should  write  fully  to  the  Principal— 
Mr.  J.  CHARLESTON,  B.A.  (Lond.  &  Oxon.), 

Burlington  Correspondence  College, 
Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  London,  W.C. 


c 


OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.) 


READY  IN  MARCH, 

THE  CALENDAR  FOR  1910-11 

to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  I 
Street,  E.C.  Price,  free  by  post, 

To  Members  of  the  College  ...  Is.  6d. 

To  Non-Members  .  2s.  6d. 

The  Calendar  contains,  m  addition  to  the  Lists  of 
Members,  and  of  Schools  sending  in  candidates  to  the 
Certificate  Examinations,  the  Regulations  respecting 
the  Examinations,  &c.,  and  the 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS 

set  at  the  Certificate,  Lower  Forms,  Professional  Pre¬ 
liminary,  and  Diploma  Examinations  held  in  1909. 


TV/T  pccpc 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

TjTTE 

glbitcctfionaC  Jlcjenfs, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors  : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN.  F.  E.  KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams- “TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


Th  is  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patronage, 
including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
■many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A. — EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University  and  other  qualified  ENGLISH 
and  FOREIGN  MASTERS  and  TUTORS  to 
Schools  and  Private  Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University,  Trained,  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY  TEACHERS 
to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro- 
,  duce  well  qualified  and  experienced  LADY 
MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS,  and  HOUSE 
MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and  Girls  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  he  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected  with 
the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction  of 
Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY,  being 
in  close  and  constant  communication  with  the 
Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief  Girls’  and 
Boys’  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  many 
of  whom  they  have  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  Agents,  and  having  on  their  books  always  a 
large  number  of  thoroughly  genuine  Schools 
for  Sale  and  Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well 
as  the  names  and  requirements  of  numerous 
would-be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER  of 
SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNERSHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers,  and  there  is 
no  charge  to  Vendors  unless  a  Sale  or  Partner¬ 
ship  be  effected  through  this  Agency. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are  treated 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  have 
a  carefully  organized  Department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other 
Educational  Establishments.  No  charge  is 
made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN  & 
KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  oareful  attention, 
every  effort  being  made  to  save  clients  as  much 
time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  HISTORY  BOOKS. 


By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

A  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME.  With  378  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

To  be  had  also  in  THREE  PARTS.  Price  4s.  each. 

***  Preparatory  Questions  ox  the  Above.  By  R.  Somervell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

With  G6  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.  Fcap.  4to,  5s. 

Longmans’  Elementary  Historical  Atlas.  Containing  25  Maps  in  Colour.  Abridged  from  “A  School  Atlas  of  English  History. 

Edited  by  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Post  4to,  Is. 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  B.C.  55— A.D.  1901. 

With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

***  Summary  of  English  History,  based  on  the  above.  By  W.  Reep.  Fcap.  8vo,  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  CYRIL  RANSOM E,  M.A. 

With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.  Part  I  :  To  1603.  Part  II :  1603-1901. 

***  A  Summary  of  the  Above.  With  22  Maps  and  Plans  and  34  Genealogical  Tables.  Is. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  FRANCK  BRIGHT,  D.D. 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans. 

Period  I.— MEDIAEVAL  MONARCHY:  The  Departure  of  ;  Period  III.— CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY:  William 

the  Romans  to  Richard  III.  449  to  1485.  4s.  6d.  and  Mary  to  William  IV.  1688  to  1837.  7s.  6d. 

Period  II. —  PERSONAL  MONARCHY:  Henry  VII.  to  Period  IV.— THE  GROWTH  OF  DEMOCRACY  :  Victoria. 

James  II.  1485  to  1688.  5s.  1837  to  1880.  6s. 

Period  V. — IMPERIAL  REACTION  :  Victoria.  1880  to  1901.  4s.  6d. 


EIGHTH  EDITION,  REVISED,  AND  WITH  ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

By  C.  W.  C.  OMAN,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plans  and  84  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

19  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 


YORK  POWELL’S  EARLY  ENG-  I 
LAND  to  the  NORMAN  CON- 
QUEST.  Is. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Mrs.)  ENGLAND 
A  CONTINENTAL  POWER, 
1066-1216.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  RISE  of  the  PEOPLE  i 
and  the  GROWTH  of  PARLIA¬ 
MENT.  1214-1485.  9d. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Bishop)  TUDORS 
and  the  REFORMATION,  1485-  I 
1603.  9d. 


BEESLY’S  GRACCHI,  MARIUS,  and 
SULLA. 

CAPES'S  EARLY  ROMAN  EM¬ 
PIRE. 

OAPES’S  ROMAN  EMPIRE  of  the 
SECOND  CENTURY. 

COX’S  GREEKS  AND  THE  PER¬ 
SIANS. 

COX’S  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. 


GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  STRUGGLE 
against  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY, 
1603-1688.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  SETTLEMENT  of  the 
CONSTITUTION,  1689-1784.  9d. 

TANCOCK’S  ENGLAND  during  the 
AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN 


CURTEIS’S  RISE  of  the  MACE¬ 
DONIAN  EMPIRE. 

IHNE’S  ROME  to  its  CAPTURE  by 
the  GAULS. 

MERIVALE’S  ROMAN  TRIUMVIR¬ 
ATES. 

SANKEY’S  SPARTAN  AND  THEB¬ 
AN  SUPREMACIES. 

SMITH’S  (BOSWORTH)  ROME  AND 
CARTHAGE. 


AIRY’S  ENGLISH  RESTORATION 
and  LOUIS  XIV.  1648-1678. 

CHURCH’S  BEGINNING  of  the 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

COX’S  CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON’S  AGE  OF  ELIZA¬ 
BETH. 

GAIRDNER’S  HOUSES  OF  LAN¬ 
CASTER  AND  YORK. 

GARDINER’S  THIRTY  YEARS’ 
WAR. 

GARDINER’S  FIRST  TWO 
STUARTS. 

GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  FRENCH  RE¬ 
VOLUTION,  1789-1795. 

HALE’S  FALL  OF  THE  STUARTS, 
and  WESTERN  EUROPE,  from 
1678  to  1697. 

JOHNSON’S  NORMANS  in  EUROPE. 


LONGMAN’S  FREDERICK  the 
GREAT  and  the  SEVEN  YEARS' 
WAR. 

LUDLOW’S  WAR  OF  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE,  1775-1783. 

MCCARTHY’S  EPOCH  OF  REFORM, 
1830-1850. 

MOBERLY’S  THE  EARLY  TUDORS. 

MORRIS’S  AGE  OF  ANNE. 

MORRIS’S  THE  EARLY  HANO¬ 
VERIANS. 

SEE  BOH  M’S  PROTESTANT  RE¬ 
VOLUTION. 

STUBBS’S  THE  EARLY  PLANTA- 
GENETS. 

WARBURTON’S  EDWARD  THE 
THIRD 


WARS,  1765-1820.  9d. 


BROWNING’S  MODERN  ENG¬ 
LAND,  1820-1897.  9d. 

Epochs  of  English  History. 

Volume,  with  27  Tables  and  Pedigrees  and  23  Maps. 


Complete  in  One 

Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 


EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

10  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 


By  BENJAMIN  HALL  KENNEDY,  D.D., 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

THE  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  2/6 
A  SHORTER  LATIN  PRIMER.  1/ 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  SHORTER  LATIN  PRIMER. 

it 

By  M.  Cf.  and  J.  KENNEDY  and  H.  WILKINSON,  M.A.  Crown  8 vo,  Is.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  2s.  9cl.  net,  post  free. 


By  ARTHUR  SIDGWICK,  M.A. 

A  First  Greek  Writer.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A.  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2§d.  net,  post  free. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition.  With 
Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  3d.  net,  post  free. 


By  H.  G.  LIDDELL,  D.D.,  and  ROBERT  SCOTT,  D.D. 

Greek- English  Lexicon.  4to,  36s. 

Greek- English  Lexicon.  Abridged  from  the  above.  Re¬ 
vised  throughout.  Square  12mo,  7s.  6d. 

By  T.  K.  ARNOLD,  M.A. 


Scenes  from  Greek  Plays.  Rugby  Edition.  Abridged 
and  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Aristophanes. — The  Clouds.  The  Frogs.  The  Knights.  Plutus. 

Euripides.  — Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  The  Cyclops.  Ion.  Electra. 
Alcestis.  Bacchae.  Hecuba.  Medea. 

An  Introduction  to  Greek  Verse  Composition.  By 

Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  and  F.  D.  Morice,  M.A.  With 
Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2§d.  net,  post  free. 

By  G.  G.  BRADLEY,  D.D.,  formerly  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Aids  to  Writing  Latin  Prose.  Containing  144  Exercises. 
With  an  Introduction  comprising  Preliminary  Hints,  Directions, 
Explanatory  Matter,  &c.  Edited  and  arranged  by  T.  L.  Papillon, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 


Arnold’s  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Com¬ 
position.  By  G.  Granville  Bradley,  D.D.,  formerly  Dean  of 
Westminster.  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2§d.  net,  post  free. 

By  F.  RITCHIE,  M.A. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Crown  8vo, 
2s  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  3s.  8|d.  net,  post  free. 

Fabulae  Faciles.  A  First  Latin  Reader.  Containing 
Detached  Sentences  and  Consecutive  Stories.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

First  Steps  in  Latin.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  3s.  8|d.  net,  post  free. 

Second  Steps  in  Latin.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

First  Steps  in  Greek.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 


By  H.  R.  HEATLEY,  M.A.,  and  H.  N.  KINGDON,  M.A. 

Gradatim.  An  Easy  Latin  Translation  Book  for  Be¬ 
ginners.  With  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 

Exercises  on  Gradatim.  By  H.  R.  Heatley,  M.A.,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  Sloman,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Excerpta  Facilia.  A  Second  Latin  Translation  Book. 
Containing  a  Collection  of  Stories  from  various  Latin  Authors. 
With  Notes  at  end  and  a  Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  3d.  net,  post  free. 

By  FRANCIS  DAVID  MORICE,  M.A. 

Stories  in  Attic  Greek.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


A  Practical  Greek  Method  for 

Ritchie^  M. A.,  and  E.  H.  Moore,  M.A. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only. 


Preparatory  Caesar:  De 
Bello  Gallico.  With  Illus¬ 
trations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
Crown  8 vo.  Book  II,  Is. ; 
Book  III,  Is.  ;  Books  II  and 
III,  Is.  6d. 

;  First  Steps  in  Caesar  :  The 
Expeditions  to  Britain,  De 
Bello  Gallico,  IV,  20-36; 
and  V,  3-23.  Crown  8vo, 
Is.  6d, 

Easy  Continuous  Latin  Prose. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

First  Latin  Verse  Book. 

Crown  8vo,  2s. 


Beginners.  By  F. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 

Easy  Latin  Passages  for 
Translation.  Small  8vo,  2s. 

Latin  Grammar  Papers. 

Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 

Easy  Greek  Grammar  Pa¬ 
pers.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Imitative  Exercises  in  Easy 
Latin  Prose.  Based  on 
“Fabulae  Faciles.”  Crown 
8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Easy  Ovid  :  with  Rules  for 
Scansion  and  Exercises  there¬ 
on.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 
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PUSTLESS  SCHOOLS 

For  the  Anhydrous  LAYING  of  DUST  and  DIRT, 

USE  the  unequalled  ODOURLESS,  or  powerful  GERMICIDAL 

FLORIGENE 

(A  Registered  name  suggested  by  FLOOR  III GIENE) 

On  all  School,  Laboratory,  Library,  and  other  Floors— 
either  Wood,  Linoleum,  Stone,  Concrete,  Polished,  &c. 

EARLY  in  the  VACATION  for  best  results. 

Three  times  a  ye  \r  only-  necessary',  as  each  application  lays  the  dust  for  two  to  six  months  or  longer,  according  to  wear.  No  Scrubbing 
(unless  preferred)  or  sprinkling  of  any  kind— the  ordinary  daily  sweeping  alone  required  to  clean  the  iloors.  Easily  and  quickly  applied  by  the 
unskilled— floors  are  impregnated— not  sticky.  Books,  Furniture,  Apparatus,  &c„  seldom  require  Dusting  or  Cleaning. _ 


“Florigene”  is  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  throat  and  other  diseases,  and  has  been  awarded  the  BRONZE 
MEDAL  of  the  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE.  It  also  corresponds  with  the  DUSTLESS  PREPARA¬ 
TIONS  recommended  in  the  Education  Department  Blue  Book  and  the  London  County  Council  (Education) 

Medical  Officers’  Report  (1909)  on  “SCHOOL  DUST.” 


“Florigene”  is  being  continuously  used— and  has  been  for  many  years— on  the  floors  of  The  Royal  Naval  Colleges,  H.M. 
Patent  Office  Library,  H.M.  Science  and  Art  and  other  Government  Buildings;  also  in  numerous  Public 
and  Private  Colleges,  Schools,  Laboratories,  Libraries,  Museums,  Offices,  &c.,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 

"i^Y  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  writes Your  ‘Florigene’  is  excellent.  I  wish  we  had  known  of  it  before.  My  men  servants  are  loud  in 
its  praises,  as  no  dust  whatever  arises  when  they  are  sweeping  the  schoolrooms.  It  saves  labour,  and  adds  greatly  to  our  comfort.  We  would 

not  be  without  it  on  any  account.”  ,  _  _  „  . 

Send  for  'particulars,  Bacteriological,  Medical,  and  other  Reports  and  Testimonials  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers— 


THE 


Contractors 


“  Dust- Allayer  ”  co. 

Offices:  165  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

to  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  &c. 
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The  “A.L.”  Carton-Work. 

A  COMBINED  SCHEME  OF 

Planning  and  Drawing,  Folding,  Cutting,  and 
Super-mounting,  and  Constructing  Objects, 

IN 

PAPER  AND  CARDBOARD, 

By  JOSEPH  HENRY  JUDD,  M.Inst.M.E.,  A.Inst.C.E. 
Superintendent  of  Handicraft  Classes  to  the 
City  of  Manchester  Education  Committee. 

Size,  10|  in.  by  in.,  with  24  plates  and  8  pp.  in 
colours,  net  3s. 

The  Scheme  provides  definite  and  systematic  instruction  in 
Planning  and  Construction,  secures  accuracy  in  execution,  and 
excites  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  correlation  of  allied  subjects. 

Commencing  with  Paper-Folding,  -Cutting,  and  -Mounting, 
it  proceeds  by  carefully  graduated  stages  to  Super-Mounting,  to 
the  Planning,  Drawing,  and  Constructing  of  Models  of  well- 
known  Objects,  first  in  paper,  and  then  in  Cardboard. 

In  addition  to  the  Handbook,  the  Scheme  includes — 

(a)  Two  Sets  of  Models,  to  be  used  by  the  Teacher  for 
Demonstration  purposes,  each  net  3/6. 

(b)  Complete  Ranges  of  Material,  specially  prepared  for 
all  branches  of  the  work  covered  by  the  Scheme. 

Complete  List  sent  ptost  free  on  application. 


EVERYMAN’S  LIBRARY. 

EVERYMAN  I  WILL  GO  WITH  THEE  AND  BE  THY  GUIDE. 

IN  THY  MOST  NEED  TO  GO  BY  THY  SIDE. 

FIFTY  NEW  VOLUMES 
NOW  READY. 

|  Leather,  2s.  net. 
THUS  COMPLETING 

FOUR  HUNDRED  &  FIFTY  BOOKS 

IN 

THIS  FAMOUS  LIBRARY. 


DETAILED  LISTS  ARE  READY  TO-DAY 

AND 

WILL  BE  FORWARDED  ON  APPLICATION 

OR 

MAY  BE  OBTAINED 
FROM  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

IN 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Cloth,  Is.  net. 


E.  J.  ARNOLD  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Educational  Publishers, 

LEEDS  and  GLASGOW. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  Ltd., 
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The  Greek  question  is  always  with  us, 

Protectionist.  and,  as  w^h  the  question  of  Home  Rule 
or  Church  schools,  there  seems  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  reconcilement  or  compromise  between  the  opposing 
hosts — -those  who  look  on  Greek  as  the  skeleton  at  the  feast 
and  those  who  regard  it  as  the  palladium  of  the  academic 
State.  At  the  two  older  Universities  the  opponents  of 
compulsory  Greek  have  been  routed  time  after  time,  and 
the  decisive  vote  in  Congregation  of  1904  would  seem,  in 
Oxford  at  least,  to  have  laid  the  spectre  for  this  generation. 
But  a  new  champion  of  the  Modernists  arose,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  last  year,  in  his  famous  “  Red  Letter,” 
invited  the  University  to  abandon  compulsory  Greek  in 
Responsions,  and  backed  his  invitation  by  the  inspired 
prediction  that  only  by  accepting  this  and  other  democratic 
reforms  could  the  University  escape  the  terrors  of  a  Royal 
Commission.  Signs  have  not  been  wanting  that  the  Oxford 
authorities  were  prepared  to  capitulate  at  their  Chancellor’s 
bidding.  But  since  then  a  David  has  appeared  who  bids 
defiance  to  the  Philistines  and  their  new  champion,  and 
calls  on  Oxford  to  remain  true  to  its  ancient  traditions.  In 
a  brilliant  pamphlet  (“  How  to  save  Greek,  and  other  Para¬ 
doxes  of  Oxford  Reform  ”),  Mr.  T.  C.  Snow,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  not  only  rejects  his  Chancellor’s 
counsel  as  the  betrayal  of  a  sacred  trust  and  a  surrender  to 
unenlightened  popular  clamour,  but  defends  Greek  in  the 
interest,  not  of  the  old  oligarchy  of  learning,  but  of  the  new 
democracy. 

In  few  of  the  schools  whose  pupils  are  examined  by  the 
College  of  Preceptors  is  Greek  taught  at  all,  and  the  con¬ 
troversy  does  not  directly  concern  its  members.  We  have 
no  intention  of  reviewing  the  “stricken  field,”  as  Lord 
Curzon  aptly  calls  it,  or  of  inflicting  on  our  readers  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  familiar  arguments  for  and  against  Greek.  But 
underlying  this  domestic  quarrel  there  are  wider  issues 
involved.  The  points  raised  in  Mr.  Snow’s  pamphlet  con¬ 
cern  the  first  principles  of  language  teaching,  and  his  pro¬ 
posed  reforms  would,  if  adopted,  revolutionize  the  curriculum. 


not  only  of  the  Universities,  but  of  every  secondary  school 
in  the  kingdom.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Snow  would  have  us 
abandon  all  composition  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Latin  verse, 
he  tells  us,  is  gone,  and  Latin  prose,  another  relic  of  medi¬ 
evalism,  must  follow  it  “  into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,  since 
called  the  Paradise  of  Fools.”  Greek  and  Latin  must  be 
studied  with  the  sole  object  of  understanding,  not  of  imitat¬ 
ing  or  reproducing.  Propria  cpme  maribus  will  go  by  the 
board,  and  “  Amo,  amas ,  I  love  a  lass,”  will  give  us  all  that 
is  needed  for  conjugations.  I11  his  New  Republic  no  boy 
will  be  plucked  for  writing  “  descensit  de  summa  monte  ” ; 
if  he  can  construe  “  descendit  de  summo  monte  ”  and  name 
the  mountain,  he  will  satisfy  the  examiner.  This  reformed 
method  of  language  teaching  would  apply  equally  to  French 
and  German  except  for  one  not  unimportant  qualification. 
No  one  in  after-life  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  write  Latin 
prose,  whereas  the  ability  to  write  a  French  or  German  letter 
is  a  useful  accomplishment  and  may  to  some  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  commercial  asset. 

Head  masters  of  the  old  school  will  be  staggered  or 
scandalized  by  Mr.  Snow’s  iconoclastic  proposal,  and  protest 
that  he  is  laying  hands  on  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  One  of  the 
last  official  acts  of  the  late  Archbishop  Temple  was  to  pre¬ 
side  over  a  meeting  of  governors  called  to  elect  a  head 
master  for  one  of  our  great  public  schools.  The  one  ques¬ 
tion  that  Dr.  Temple  put  to  each  of  the  candidates  inter¬ 
viewed  was :  “  What  importance  do  you  attach  to  Latin 
prose,  and  how  would  you  teach  it  F  ”  In  the  recently  issued 
report  of  the  Classical  Association  on  the  Latin  curriculum 
for  pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  at  one  with  Mr.  Snow  in  desiring  to  reduce 
grammar  to  a  minimum  and  in  insisting  that  the  matter  of 
the  books  read  shall  be  studied  concurrently  with  the  lan¬ 
guage,  but  they  insist  no  less  strongly  that,  at  every  stage, 
composition  shall  form  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  a  layman  to  arbitrate  be¬ 
tween  contending  doctors,  yet  an  onlooker  may  sometimes 
perceive  obvious  features  that  the  smoke  of  the  battle  hides 
from  both  of  the  contending  forces.  Mr.  Snow  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  right  in  his  contention  that  the  prerogative  value 
of  Latin  prose  as  a  mental  gymnastic  has  been  absurdly* 
exaggerated.  If  difficulty  is  the  test  applied,  French  prose 
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is  quite  as  hard  to  write — a  fact  that  Mr.  G.  G.  Coulton  con¬ 
clusively  demonstrated  in  his  “  Public  Schools  and  Public 
Needs.”  But,  if  it  is  regarded  not  as  an  end  in  itself  hut  as 
a  means,  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  both  among  classical 
and  modern  language  teachers  that  composition,  both  oral 
and  written,  is  an  indispensable  instrument  for  gaining 
entrance  into  a  foreign  language.  W  e  may  add  that  those 
Avho  have  had  most  experience  of  examinations  testify  that 
the  simple  Latin  prose  required  in  Responsions  is  by  far  the 
most  efficient  test  of  a  candidate’s  proficiency  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Latin. 

If  this  is  the  corner-stone,  we  fear  that  the  magnificent 
structure  that  Mr.  Snow  rears— an  Oxford  where  every  man, 
whatever  his  Schools,  will  have  read  in  the  original  and 
remember  the  choicest  portions  of  Herodotus  and  Plato,  of 
Homer  and  Sophocles — dissolves  like  an  unsubstantial 
pageant.  We  have  no  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  grammar¬ 
less  Greek  that  he  advocates.  “  When  you  have  read  a  very 
little  of  a  litei’ature  in  the  original,  that  little  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  in  quickening  your  apprehension  of  the  part  that 
you  read  in  translation.”  With  the  man  of  letters  who  has 
what  the  Germans  call  a  feeling  for  language  that  may  be 
so,  but  with  a  Modern  Side  on  whom  Mr.  Snow  would  impose 
Greek  we  doubt  whether  such  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
language  would  make  any  perceptible  difference,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  this  subtle  and  evanescent  aroma  would  be 
too  dearly  purchased. 

No  one  now  seriously  defends  the  begg’arly  elements  that 
at  present  pass  for  “  Greek  ”  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and, 
if  the  alternative  lay  between  this  and  Mr.  Snow’s  scheme, 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  choosing  the  latter;  but 
surely  there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  We  maintain  that  all 
that  Mr.  Snow  and  the  enlightened  Plellenists  desiderate 
can  be  given  through  the  medium  of  translations,  and  that 
to  impose  on  all  students  entering  the  older  Universities  a 
knowledge,  however  perfunctory,  of  four  foreign  languages 
(Mr.  Snow  recognizes  the  claims  of  German)  is  an  intoler¬ 
able  burden  and  would  mean  for  schools  a  lopsided  and 
unnatural  curriculum.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  public  opinion 
prefers  Latin  to  Greek,  and  insists  on  Latin  as  one  factor 
of  a  liberal  education.  While  this  opinion  prevails,  let  us 
insist  on  a  genuine  knowledge  of  Latin — something  more 
than  the  cramming-up  of  one  or  two  set  books — and  not 
lower  the  standard  of  Latin,  as  we  inevitably  must,  in  order 
to  give  our  pupils  a  varnish  of  Greek.  Let  them  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  Worsley’s  “  Odyssey,” 
Gilbert  Murray’s  “Euripides,”  Jowett’s  “Apology”  and 
“  Republic  ”  of  Plato,  and  they  will  have  imbibed  the 
living  spirit  of  Greece,  though  they  may  not  know  the  Greek 
alphabet. 

NOTES. 


University  appeals  for  funds  are  getting  to  be  monoton¬ 
ous.  The  frequency  and  the  magnitude  of  them  ought  to 
suggest  the  intolerable  strain  that  the  advanced  conceptions 
of  academic  duty  are  placing  upon  the  teachers.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London — or  at  any  rate.  University  College — 
made  a  large  general  appeal  a  few  years  ago  ;  and,  if  any¬ 


thing  came  of  it,  we  shall  be  very  glad,  but  we  do  not 
remember  any  tangible  result.  There  still  remains  at  least 
one  Faculty  where  the  total  endowment  would  form  about 
half  a  decent  salary  for  a  single  professor.  Now  a  fresh 
appeal  is  made  for  some  £70,000  to  find  a  site  and  to  erect 
buildings  for  new  chemical  laboratories.  It  is  floated  out  on 
the  achievements  and  the  reputation  of  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
whose  back  is  broad  enough  to  bear  it,  certainly  ;  but  the 
argument  signalizes  the  dense  inappreciation  of  the  British 
— or  should  we  say  the  London  P — public  of  wealthy  citizens. 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Fund,  recently 
told  how,  in  the  early  days  of  Owens  College,  he  was 
gloomily  smoking  a  pre-lecture  pipe  one  night  when  a 
tatterdemalion  came  along  and  inquired  whether  this  was 
the  Tramps’  Refuge.  “  No,”  he  replied,  “but  it  may  be  so 
in  a  few  weeks’  time  ”  The  chemistry  department  is  not, 
and,  of  course,  it  ought  not  to  be,  so  bad  as  that.  “  Dalton,” 
the  Pull  Mall  Gazette  recalls,  “revolutionized  the  chemistry 
of  heat  with  a  tumbler  of  water  and  a  kitchen  poker.  Hughes 
brought  many  wonders  of  electricity  to  light  with  a  tumbler, 
a  matchbox,  and  a  few  sticks  of  sealing-wax.  Scheele's 
discovery  of  oxygen  was  made  at  the  back  of  his  apothecary  s 
shop  ;  and  when  Liebig  started  his  great  researches,  there 
was  no  laboratoiy  in  the  whole  of  Germany.  But  Germany 
has  changed  all  that,  and  she  now  endows  her  science  schools 
with  apparatus  so  lavish  and  complete  as  to  put  us  to 
shame.”  Yes,  that  is  the  real  German  invasion  ;  and  the 
price  of  a  Dreadnought  would  be  soundly  applicable  to  meet 
it.  We  hope  that  Sir  William  Ramsay  will  be  promptly 
provided  with  ample  laboratories,  and,  what  is  more,  with 
ample  means  for  carrying  out  his  work  in  them.  And 
perhaps  it  may  by  and  by  dawn  upon  the  University  and 
the  wealthy  public  that  there  are  other  departments  of  some 
i  importance  that  fail  to  die  only  because  they  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  starve. 


The  movement  for  the  International  Interchange  of  Stu¬ 
dents  appears  to  be  going  ahead  like  a  house  on  fire.  The 
Hon.  Secretary  has  been  carrying  the  fiery  cross  through 
the  country,  evoking  enthusiasm  and  actually  moving  the 
students  to  start  subscription  lists  for  scholarships.  Each 
travelling  scholarship  6nly  amounts  to  a  modest  £115,  which 
has  been  precisely  calculated  as  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
student  traveller’s  inclusive  expenses  on  the  grand  tour. 
The  tour  is  to  be  pei-sonally  conducted  “  by  one  who  knows 
both  Canada  and  America,  and  who  has  personally  examined 
into  the  details  included  in  the  programme  drawn  up  by  the 
Committee.”  The  itinerary,  says  the  Newcastle  Chronicle , 
“  will  include  the  most  suitable  places  for  the  study  of  the 
various  activities  of  the  countries  visited  —  educational, 
governmental,  commercial,  industrial,  and  social.”  But 

O 

really,  is  not  all  such  information  readily  available  in  the 
library  of  the  student’s  University,  or  in  some  public  library 
within  a  stone-cast?  However  that  may  be,  consider  the 
practical  side  of  the  matter.  “  For  two  days,  for  example,” 
continues  our  contemporary,  “  he  will,  with  shirt-sleeves 
turned  up  and  scanty  clothing  generally,  take  part  in  the 
ino-atherins:  of  the  corn  on  a  Michigan  farm.  He  willaccom- 
pany  an  immigrant  party  through  the  process  of  debarcation 
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and  examination,  for  the  time  being,  as  an  immigrant.  Such 
a  method  will  do  far  more,  it  is  claimed,  to  give  the  traveller 
a  vital  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  methods  which  exist 
than  any  other  can  possibly  do.”  Well,  supposing  the  student 
has  not  imagination  enough  to  realize  all  such  things  ade¬ 
quately  without  going  through  the  process  in  person,  what 
will  he,  after  all,  bring  away  with  him  ?  He  is  not  going  to 
stay  on  the  Michigan  farm ;  is  he  going  to  work  permanently 
on  any  other  farm  P  and,  if  so,  what  will  be  the  value  of  his 
two  days’  Michigan  experience  ?  Travelling  anywhere  opens 
the  eyes  of  any  man  that  possesses  such  organs,  and  is,  or 
•ought  to  be,  valuable  in  a  general  way.  And  if  there  are 
people  that  consider  this  sort  of  travel  worth  the  money,  who 
shall  suggest  that  they  are  not  doing  well  to  contribute  to 
the  scholarships  P  But  the  particular  advantages  set  forth 
4o  not  carry  any  very  lively  conviction. 


“  N.U.T.  Leaflet  1,  1910,”  is  a  significant  document.  It 
is  “  a  warning  to  parents,”  setting  forth  the  “  risks  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  teaching  profession.”  It  advises  parents,  before 
consenting  to  let  a  boy  or  a  girl  become  a  teacher,  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully  a  series  of  ten  facts.  These  facts  represent 
the  successive  steps  of  preparation,  the  attendant  expenses, 
the  possible  grounds  of  disqualification  at  one  stage  or 
another,  and  the  eventual  chances  of  unemployment  or  of 
inadequately  rewarding  employment : 

Students  of  good  character,  when  highly  trained  at  considerable  ex  - 
pense  to  their  parents  as  well  as  to  the  rate -payer  and  tax-payer,  are 
unable  to  find  employment,  even  at  low  salaries,  as  the  following  figures 
illustrate  : — 4,384  teachers  left  the  training  colleges  in  July,  1908  ;  three 
months  later  at  least  1,226  were  without  employment,  and  twelvemonths 
later  259  were  known  to  be  still  without  employment.  Of  4,836  students 
who  left  the  training  colleges  in  July,  1909,  1,528  were  still  without 
employment  in  October,  1909. 

They  are  liable  to  be  penalized  if  they  go  into  another  line 
of  work,  and  they  are  kept  out  of  their  own  profession  by  the 
employment  of  “  young  persons  over  the  age  of  eighteen, 
with  no  educational  qualifications,”  at  a  salary  “  often  less 
than  that  given  to  a  good  domestic  servant.”  The  majority 
that  succeed  in  surmounting  all  the  difficulties  in  their  path 
and  become  certificated  teachers  “  will  always  have  to  re¬ 
main  assistants  at  inadequate  salaries.”  It  needed  no  great 
foresight  to  anticipate  some  such  manifesto  as  this,  and  it  is 
well  to  have  the  question  brought  to  an  open  issue.  If  the 
schools  were  adequately  officered,  would  there  be  any  un¬ 
employment  left  P  The  adequacy  of  salaries  is  not  so  simple 
a  problem  as  it  looks.  But  the  money  difficulty  lies  very 
near  the  root  of  all  the  trouble. 


When  the  Times  devotes  a  long  leader  to  such  a  humble 
accomplishment  as  “  Handwriting,”  one  may  infer  that 
“there’s  matter  in't.”  The  occasion  was  a  declaration  by 
Mr.  Huth  Jackson  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  : 
“  he  must  frankly  say  that  he  thought  that  the  standard  of 
the  young  men  of  the  present  day  in  the  matter  of  hand¬ 
writing  was  not  so  high  as  it  used  to  be,  and  this  was, 
curiously  enough,  more  marked  in  the  case  of  those  who 
had  been  educated  in  our  great  public  schools  than  in  the 
case  of  others  who  had  not  the  advantages  of  a  public- 
school  education.”  The  public  schools  may  fight  the  matter 


out  with  Mr.  Jackson  ;  and  it  will  not  do,  as  has  been 
suggested,  to  pass  on  the  blame  to  the  parents.  Nor  will 
Hamlet’s  excuse  serve  : 

I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 

A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour’d  much 

How  to  forget  that  learning. 

Apparently  Hamlet  had  learned,  and  had  deliberately 
followed  a  misleading  model  to  unlearn  ;  we  suspect  Mr. 
Jackson’s  young  men  have  never  learned,  though,  when  they 
come  to  him,  it  would  do  them  “  yeoman’s  service.”  As  the 
Times  says,  “why  should  these  things  be  ?  ”  “Apparently,” 
it  answers,  “  because  our  schoolmasters  hold,  with  Dogberry, 
that  to  write  comes  by  nature,  and  that  it  does  not  much 
matter  whether  educated  men  and  women  write  well  or  ill, 
legibly  or  illegibly.”  Well,  “it  does  matter  a  great  deal.” 
We  do  not  inquire  whether  bad  writing  means  “  arrogance 
or  carelessness  ”  :  enough  that  writing  that  is  not  clear  is 
an  intolerable  nuisance.  There  is  needed  but  the  slightest 
effort  of  attention  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
remedy  the  mischief. 


In  that  very  interesting  book,  Mr.  H.  Brian  Binns’s 
“  Century  of  Education,  1808-1908,”  there  is  an  appendix 
on  secondary  education,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  which  con¬ 
tains  two  frank  confessions,  all  the  more  noticeable  as 
coming  from  one  whose  educational  activities  and  interests 
are  almost  entirely  of  a  municipal  character.  Mr.  Webb 
says  that  no  “  national  system  of  education  can  be  built  up 
out  of  schools  of  a  single  undifferentiated  type,  however 
numerous  and  excellent  they  may  be  ” ;  that  our  in¬ 
dividuality  is  so  infinitely  varied  that,  “in  matters  of  social 
provision  as  in  tailoring,  the  wholesale  supply,  when  we 
come  more  narrowly  to  scrutinize  it,  can  be  nothing  better 
than  a  series  of  misfits  ”  ;  and  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  “  for 
the  provision  of  more  accurately  fitting  educational  gar¬ 
ments.”  And  he  indicates  the  important  steps  which  have 
already  been  taken  in  this  direction  by  the  Local  Education 
Authority  of  London.  But  a  further  remark  of  Mr.  Webb’s 
suggests  a  much  readier  and  more  effective  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  this  end.  “It  is,”  he  says,  “  a  peculiarity  of  England 
— and  one  which  makes  our  provision  of  secondary  education 
look  misleadingly  small  —  that  nearly  every  writer  (the 
present  being  no  exception)  omits  from  his  survey  not 
only  the  unknown  host  ”  of  pifivate  schools,  “  but  also  the 
hundred  or  more  so-called  ‘  public  schools  ’  which  form  the 
apex  of  our  system  and  now  contain  some  thirty  thousand 
boys,  and  with  them  their  peculiar  ‘  feeders,’  the  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  for  little  boys,  containing  ten  thousand 


more. 


These  are  wholesome  wox-ds.  Neither  public  school  nor 
private  school  alone  can  cover  the  ground  in  a  thoroughly 
effective  manner.  The  public  school  and  the  private  school 
have  each  characteristic  merits,  characteristic  defects.  And 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  one  are  not  those  of  the  other. 
There  is  a  saying  to  be  heard  in  Norway  that  a  due  balance 
of  schools,  public  and  private,  is  best  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  If  Mr.  Webb  will  visit  some  of  the  better  private 
schools  in  England,  lie  will  find  the  classes  relatively  so 
small  and  the  arrangements  so  flexible  that  most  of  the 
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children  are  readily  provided  with  a  “  graceful  fit.”  And 
the  readiest  way  of  promoting  a  like  flexibility  in  publicly 
managed  schools  is  that  they  should  have  by  their  side  an 
equal  number  of  worthy  competitors  working  on  freer  lines. 


And  so,  while  the  establishment  of  a  “  List  of  Secondary 
Schools  in  England  Recognized  as  Efficient  ”  is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed,  there  is  just  as  much  chance  of  the  Local  Authorities 
working  eagerly  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  balance  of 
schools  as  there  is  of  a  large  firm  setting  aside  some  of  its 
spare  capital  to  put  a  rival  firm  in  the  same  city  on  a  more 
assured  footing.  There  is  a  large  and  increasing  body  of 
evidence,  not  only  in  England  but  abroad,  going  to  show 
that  Local  Authorities  in  education  are  using  the  resources 
of  the  community  to  press  ruthlessly  out  of  existence  all 
educational  work  but  their  own,  even  though  such  work  be 
undeniably  excellent.  Hence  the  need  arises  for  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  State  with  its  broader  view  of  national 
requirements.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that,  if 
the  State  in  England  continues  to  let  its  aid  to  education 
flow  only  through  the  channel  of  the  Local  Authority,  the 
result  can  only  be  to  waste  largely  our  resources  and  to 
cramp  and  cripple  our  educational  development. 


There  was  no  word  oftener  on  the  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Quick’s 
lips  than  Voltaire’s  “  Every  way  is  good  but  the  tiresome 
n  ay.  And  he  would  carry  it  out  into  practice  sometimes  in 
school  by  saying :  “  Now  let  the  top  boy  be  bottom  and  the 
bottom  top,  and  let  us  see  what  will  happen.”  Something 
of  a  similar  kind  was  often  said  by  Rektor  K.  E.  Palmg'ren, 
of  Stockholm,  whose  death  on  February  7  we  have  to  de¬ 
plore.  “  Latin,  Greek,  French,”  he  would  say,  “are  obliga- 
loij  in  the  State  school,  and  singing,  Sloyd,  and  gymnastics 
are  optional ;  but  in  this  school  singing,  Sloyd,  and  gym¬ 
nastics  are  obligatory  and  Latin,  Greek,  French  optional.” 


Palmgren  struck  out  in  so  many  new  directions  that  he 
n  as  better  known  than  any  other  teacher  in  Sweden  (Salo¬ 
mon,  of  course,  always  excepted)  out  of  his  own  country. 
He  started  the  first  co-education  school  in  Sweden  in  1876, 
se\en  years  before  Finland  followed  his  example.  His  Sloyd 
work  Avas,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other 
secondary  school  in  Sweden.  His  book  of  English,  French, 
and  German  songs  for  use  in  schools  Avas  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind.  He  did  much  to  lessen  the  evils  of  over-pressure 
in  Swedish  secondary  schools.  An  account  of  his  improve¬ 
ments  in  modern  language  teaching,  written  by  Max  Walter 
in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  Palmgren’s  School,  may  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum 
or  in  the  Board  of  Education  Library.  And  yet  he  Avas  the 
originator  of  perhaps  not  one  of  the  reforms  he  introduced. 
His  merit  lay  in  the  keen  sense  he  had  of  the  reforms  re¬ 
quited,  and  in  his  boldness  and  success  in  carrying  out  the 
hints  and  suggestions  of  others.  The  State  was  so  conscious 
of  these  merits  as  to  make  substantial  grants  to  his  school, 
absolutely  without  conditions,  Avhen  once  the  school  had 
secured  recognition.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  State  in  Sweden  has  for  eighty  years  had  an  expensively 
equipped  experimental  secondary  school  of  its  OAvn. 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  MONTH. 


^  Dr.  A.  D.  Waller,  late  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  in  the 
University  of  London,  writing  in  the  Standard  (February  7), 
says : — 

It  is  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his  teaching  career  that 
the  teacher’s  mental  activity  is  keenest,  and  that  his  quality  is  made 
apparent.  I  Avould,  if  funds  permitted,  definitely  recognize  and  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  power  of  such  a  teacher  by  the  allocation  to 
him  of  a  Research  Fellowship  that  should  be  expected  to  occupy  half 
his  working  time,  to  supply  him  with  half  his  living  wage,  and  to 
enable  him  to  bring  to  the  central  lecture  theatre  of  the  University  real 
additions  to  knoAvledge,  and  to  the  lecture  theatre  of  his  school 
augmented  mastery  of  the  subject  he  has  to  teach.  I  can  imagine  no 
condition  of  life  more  enviable  than  that  of  a  keen- brained  man  or 
woman  during  the  best  ten  years  of  intellectual  life  from,  say,  the  age 
of  twenty -five  to  that  of  thirty-five,  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  £200  for 
teaching  during  half  the  week,  and  of  a  fellowship  of  £200  for  “  re¬ 
searching-  ’  ’  during-  the  other  half.  I  am  conA'inced  that  under  such 
conditions  of  life  the  return  in  teaching-  power  would  repay  the  outlay 
in  money,  and  that  from  among  the  workers  thus  supported  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  man  or  woman  would  be  far  more  likely  to  emerge  than  is  the 
case  under  our  present  conditions.  Quite  independently  of  the  interests 
of  the  exceptional  mind — which,  being  exceptional,  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  of  frequent  occurrence— it  is  to  the  general  levelling  up  influence 
secured  by  the  encouragement  of  individuality  of  thought  throughout 
the  teaching  personnel  that  the  return  of  value  for  Aralue  expended  Avould 
be  most  certainly  secured. 


Dr.  Glazebrook,  the  neAv  President  of  the  Association  of 
Technical  Institutions,  referred  (February  11)  to  the  fact  that 
some  two  hundred  thousand  children  in  England  and  Wales  left 
school  under  fourteen  years  of  age  annually,  while  a  large 
number  of  other  children,  although  still  at  day  schools,  were 
engaged  in  wage-earning  occupations  which  injured  their  phy¬ 
sical  development  and  prevented  them  from  deriving  full  benefit 
from  such  education  as  they  received.  The  result  Avas  a  tragic 
waste  of  early  promise.  Through  lack  of  technical  training, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people  failed  to  acquire  the 
self-adaptiveness  and  dexterity  in  handicraft  which  would 
enable  them  to  rise  to  the  higher  levels  of  skilled  employment. 
The  time  Avas  now  ripe  to  raise  through  England  and  Wales 
the  limit  at  which  children  could  obtain  any  exemption  from 
attendance  at  a  day  school  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  at  a  not  distant  date  Parliament  should  fix  the  age 
of  any  exemption  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  so  far  as  the  great 
majority  of  children  Avere  concerned. 


Speaking  at  the  amnual  general  meeting  of  the  Association  (Feb¬ 
ruary  1/),  the  President  said  that  the  marked  feature  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  school  was  its  evening  wmrk.  Feiv  among  the  evening  students 
hoped  to  reach  University  standard,  nor  should  their  teaching 
be  planned  as  if  that  were  the  main  object  in  view.  These  fell  into 
two  main  categories,  the  adolescents  and  the  workmen.  There 
was  room  for  a  large  development  for  both  classes.  In  time  the- 
Imperial  Technical  College  would  become  the  Technical  Uni¬ 
versity  for  London,  and  to  that  University  there  must  be  many 
avenues  of  approach.  The  evening  classes  of  the  Polytechnics 
had  no  parallel  abroad  and  constituted  one  factor  in  our  favour 
which  must  tell  in  the  international  contest  of  modern  industry. 
The  efforts  of  the  evening  student  Avho,  after  a  hard  day’s  work, 
devoted  his  time  over  a  long  number  of  years  studying  for  a 
degree  were  very  praiseAvorthy,  but  were  they  wise  in  his  own 
interests  and  those  of  the  country?  Might  it  not  be  possible  to 
devise  a  scheme  by  Avhich,  if  he  were  really  deserving  of  it, 
funds  were  found  to  enable  him  to  give  three  years  to  regular 
systematic  study  in  a  day  college  of  the  University  ? 

Dr.  Glazebrook  advocated  a  central  Technical  University 
for  London,  a  place  where  students  only  of  proved  capacity 
were  admitted,  where  the  staff  were  free  to  conduct  original 
investigations,  and  through  these  teach  their  students,  where 
scholars  and  prizemen  from  the  various  technical  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  districts  were  collected,  and  ivhere  the  teachers  in 
the  Polytechnics  and  other  colleges  xvere  freely  welcomed  to 
carry  out  researches.  In  close  connexion  Avith  this  there  Avould 
be  a  number  of  colleges,  day  colleges  chiefly,  organized  so  as  to 
provide  the  teaching  required  for  the  less  advanced  stages  of  the 
University.  The  suitable  centres  needed  to  be  selected  with  due 
regard  to  geographical  conditions.  Beyond  these,  again,  would 
come  the  Polytechnics  engaged  chiefly  in  evening  classes  for  the- 
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worker,  but  each  with  its  one  or  more  departments,  organized 
so  as  to  provide  teaching  and  means  for  research  of  the  highest 
character,  with  its  teachers  recognized  by  the  University,  having 
a  common  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  central  body 
and  looking  to  the  Professors  as  their  leaders  in  the  search  for 
truth.  He  was  clear  that  a  scheme  for  technical  education  in 
London  must  aim  at  co-ordinating  existing  effort  round  a  central 
institution. 


In  the  recent  opeii  competition  for  scholarships  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  twenty-three  London  County 
Council  boys  gained  twenty-five  scholarships.  Two  gained  two 
scholarships  each  at  different  colleges.  The  value  of  the  awards 
varies  from  £80  to  £30  a  year.  Eight  scholarships  were  awarded 
for  Mathematics,  twelve  for  Natural  Science,  two  for  History, 
and  one  for  Modern  Languages,  while  in  two  cases  the  subjects 
are  not  specified.  Many  of  the  successful  scholars  were  pre¬ 
viously  pupils  of  elementary  schools  in  the  Administrative 
County  of  London. 


The  total  number  of  candidates  entered  for  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations  held  in  December  last  was  11,549,  exclusive 
of  3,160  candidates  examined  at  colonial  centres.  In  the  senior 
examination  902  boys  and  1,092  girls  passed,  95  boys  and  14 
girls  being  placed  in  the  First  Class.  Sufficient  merit  was  shown 
by  487  boys  and  200  gii’ls  to  entitle  them  to  exemption  from  one 
or  both  parts  of  the  Previous  Examination.  Of  the  junior  can¬ 
didates,  2,052  boys  and  1,383  girls  passed,  the  numbers  placed  in 
the  First  Class  being  181  and  26  respectively.  In  the  Preliminary 
Examination  1412  boys  and  908  girls  satisfied  the  examiners. 


The  annual  statement  of  the  operation  of  the  Rhodes  scholar¬ 
ship  scheme  shows  that  there  were  in  residence  at  Oxford,  during 
the  academic  year  1908-9,  179  Rhodes  scholars.  Of  these,  78 
were  from  the  colonies,  90  from  the  United  States,  and  11  from 
Germany.  At  the  end  of  June  33  completed  their  course,  and 
in  October  31  new  scholars  came  into  residence.  Five  were 
given  permission  to  suspend  their  scholarships  temporarily, 
while  six  ex-scholars  remain  in  residence  engaged  in  teaching, 
research,  or  special  study  for  examination.  The  total  number 
of  scholars  and  ex-scholars  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  academic 
year  1909-10  was  178.  Of  83  scholars  from  the  United  States 
who  completed  their  course  at  Oxford,  82  returned  to  their  own 
country  and  one  accepted  work  in  England.  Of  23  Germans, 
all  returned  home  except  one,  wTho  had  accepted  a  teaching  post 
in  America.  Of  78  colonial  students,  12  are  still  engaged  in 
courses  of  study  preparatory  to  professions.  Of  the  remaining 
66,  51  have  either  returned  already  or  are  about  to  return  to 
their  own  countries  ;  four  are  teaching  in  England,  but  looking 
for  colonial  appointments  in  the  future  ;  one  is  for  the  pi’esent 
engaged  in  parochial  work  in  England,  with  the  view  of  service 
ultimately  in  his  own  colony  ;  two  have  gone  to  colonies  other 
than  their  own  ;  three  have  accepted  appointments  in  India ; 
two,  business  positions  in  foreign  countries ;  and  three  have 
decided  to  follow  their  professions  in  England.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that,  of  the  total  number  of  scholars,  while  16  only 
took  a  distinctly  classical  course  in  the  honour  schools,  20  took 
up  natural  science,  and  that  mathematics,  forestry,  and  anthro¬ 
pology  each  attracted  a  few  men  only.  Jurispnidence  and 
history  seem  to  have  been  the  most  popular  subjects  among  the 
scholars. 


JAt  the  Guildhall,  Bath,  Principal  Griffiths  distributed  prizes 
and  certificates  to  pupils  of  the  technical  schools.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  he  urged  the  importance  of  giving  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  those  engaged  in  scientific  research.  In  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  direct  results  which  had  followed  scientific 
!  research,  he  pointed  out  as  a  curious  fact  that  in  no  great  scien¬ 
tific  advance  had  the  sole  object  of  the  discovery  been  pecuniary 
reward.  The  discoveries  of  Humphry  Davy  and  Faraday  were 
due  to  facilities  provided  by  the  Royal  Institution,  which  was 
founded  by  a  foreigner.  Faraday’s  electrical  discoveries  had 
resulted  in  the  employment  of  two  million  people  and  of 
£285,000,000  capital.  Principal  Griffiths  said  he  wanted  to  awake 
belief  in  the  fact  that  nothing  paid  this  country  better  than  the 
encouragement  of  scientific  research,  and  greater  gratitude 
should  be  shown  those  who  had  advanced  the  cause  of  science. 
It  was  the  business  of  every  one  in  authority  to  encourage,  pro¬ 
mote,  and  honour  scientific  research  above  everything,  for  the 


most  apparently  insignificant  discovery  might  become  a  most 
useful  instrument  for  the  advancement  of  civilization. 


The  recently  organized  scheme  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
members  of  the  University  of  London  and  representatives  of 
labour  organizations  for  the  promotion  of  the  higher  education 
of  working  people  came  into  operation  with  the  first  of  a  series  of 
lectures  upon  “  India,”  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  Secretary  of  the 
Sociological  Society  and  late  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Statesman. 
Dr.  M.  J.  M.  Hill,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance.  He  said  his  presence  in 
the  chair  indicated  that  the  Senate  of  the  University  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  encouragement  of  working  people  to  study  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  and  historical  subjects.  The  Committee  had,  at 
present,  made  but  a  very  small  beginning.  They  had  found  that 
it  cost  the  University  some  £75  to  organize  a  course  of  lectures 
for  thirty  students,  and  more  funds  were  wanted.  He  feared 
that,  for  the  moment,  the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting  had 
closed  the  purses  of  the  great  City  Companies  and  of  the  County 
Council,  but  those  bodies  should  have  no  fear  about  the  value  of 
the  work  which  had  been  embarked  upon.  Mr.  S.  K.  Ratcliffe 
then  traced  the  ancient  history  of  India  in  an  interesting  lecture, 
remarking  that  the  India  that  most  of  them  knew  was  the  India 
of  newspapers,  and  not  by  any  means  the  real  India.  We  could 
never  attempt  to  understand  the  real  India  unless  we  could 
understand  something  of  the  great  forces — spiritual  and  his¬ 
torical — which  had  built  the  country  up  to  its  present  position. 


The  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates  on  the  results  of  the 
twenty-fifth  annual  competition  in  the  French  language  and 
literature  conducted  by  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Professeurs  de 
Fran^ais  en  Angleterre  was  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Lady  Mayoress  at  Mansion  House.  M.  Cambon,  the  French 
Ambassador,  and  M.  E.  Ruf,  the  President  of  the  Societe,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  gratitude  of  the  members  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his 
support.  M.  Albert  Barrere,  Hon.  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  des  Concours,  stated  in  his  report  that  the  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  of  the  past  year  had  given  very  satisfactory 
results,  and  the  number  of  candidates  had  risen  to  4,500.  In  the 
more  important  examinations  the  oral  tests  had  been  particularly 
satisfactory.  He  regretted  that  one  of  the  competitions  of  the 
Entente  Cordiale  (Anglo-French  Association)  had  been  aban¬ 
doned,  by  virtue  of  a  decision  of  the  Council,  for  the  year  1910 — ■ 
namely,  that  for  the  bourses  de  voyage  of  £20  each  for  University 
candidates.  In  the  Concours  specials  the  society  were  able  to 
give  one  of  the  laureats  a  tourist  ticket  for  a  prolonged  tour  in 
France.  This  advantage  they  owed  to  the  generosity  of  three 
companies — the  Orleans,  Nord,  and  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
Railways.  The  Lord  Mayor,  speaking  in  French,  gave  the 
Society  a  cordial  welcome.  Addresses  were  given  by  Miss 
Blagrave,  of  the  City  of  London  School  for  Girls  ;  Colonel  A. 
Graham  Thomson,  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich;  and 
M.  Barlet,  who  drew  attention  to  the  valuable  work  done  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  knowledge  of  languages  by  the  scheme  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  children  between  English  and  French  households 
carried  out  by  the  Societe  d’Ecliange  International  des  Enfants 
et  des  Jeunes  Gens.  (The  prize  list  will  be  found  elsewhere, 
under  the  “  Educational  Ladder.”) 


At  a  meeting  of  the  South  Midland  Branch  of  the  Association 
of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions  in  the  Municipal  Technical 
School,  Suffolk  Street,  Birmingham,  Prof.  Thomas  Turner,  of 
Birmingham  University,  gave  an  address  on  “The  Relationship 
between  the  University  and  the  Technical  School.”  He  said 
that  fortunately,  in  Birmingham,  the  relationship  between  the 
University  and  the  Technical  School  was  a  very  cordial  one,  and 
they  had  been  able  to  help  each  other  in  many  ways.  The 
general  scheme  was  that  the  University  conducted  day  classes  in 
certain  specified  subjects  ;  the  technical  school  conducted  evening 
classes  not  necessarily  in  the  same  subjects.  The  University 
took  special  evening  lectures,  but  did  not  take  any  systematic 
evening  courses.  The  technical  school  did  take  a  certain  amount 
of  day  work,  including  courses  in  subjects  which  could  also  be 
learned  at  the  University.  They  had  a  broad  distinction  that  the 
University  had  day  classes  and  the  technical  school  had  evening 
classes,  and  he  thought  they  would  feel  that  educationally  that 
was  the  ideal  system.  The  general  principle  was  that  the  tech¬ 
nical  school  should  not  endeavour  to  attract  by  low  fees  or  by 
other  special  advantages  that  class  of  student  who  could  afford 
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time  and  money  to  attend  at  the  University.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  University  should  not  attempt  to  give  cheap  or  systematic 
evening  courses  such  as  could  be  got  at  the  technical  school. 
There  should  be  no  undue  competition.  The  object  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  school  was  to  train  its  own  students  to  the  highest  possible 
point,  not  to  prepare  students  for  the  University.  Prof.  Turner 
went  on  to  advocate  the  granting  of  diplomas  to  students  who 
had  passed  through  an  associate  course  or  diploma  course  at  a 
recognized  technical  institution  ;  but  a  University  degree,  he  con¬ 
tended,  should  be  given  only  to  those  persons  who  had  actually 
studied  in  a  University.  A  good  deal  could  be  done  if  the  tech¬ 
nical  school  student  really  had  sufficient  pride  in  himself,  and 
would  feel  that  his  own  diploma,  in  his  own  line,  was  even  better 
i  ban  a  University  degree  ;  for  a  technical  school  training  was  far 
I  letter  for  certain  purposes  in  life  than  the  ordinary  University 
training.  The  Birmingham  Technical  School,  if  the  students 
really  showed  a  desire  to  obtain  University  degrees,  should  be 
regarded  very  much  as  one  of  the  larger  polytechnics  in  London 
w-as  regarded  in  connexion  with  the  London  University,  and, 
after  a.  shorter  period  at  the  University,  a  degree  should  be  con¬ 
ferred  in  the  ordinary  way. 


In  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  in  Manchester  University  on 
the  influence  of  Germany  upon  education  in  England  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  Prof.  Sadler  pointed  out  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  charity  schools  in  this  country  was  largely  due  to  Ger- 
“any,  whose  influence  had  touched  every  grade  of  education  in 
England,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  University.  Much, 
though  not  all,  of  our  methods  for  the  gentle  and  spontaneous 
training  of  children  came  to  us  from  Germany ;  and  Manchester 
would  never  forget  that  it  was  in  that  city  that  the  first  English 
kindergarten  society  was  formed.  That  society  joined  the  Proebel 
Society  in  1873  in  establishing  the  International  Proebel  Society. 
Compulsory  education  in  German  practice  and  English  modern 
practice  had  come  from  the  same  root,  and  was  really  part  of  the 
rotestant  conviction  that  the  Reformed  Church  must  take  over, 
but  in  a  more  precisely  intellectual  form,  the  educational  duties 
which  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  were  discharged  by  the  older 
Church.  The  idea  of  compulsion,  which  in  Germany  grew  apace 
and  spread  over  the  land  at  a  much  earlier  date,  did  not  become 
a  grave  political  question  in  England  until  the  years  immediatelv 
following  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 


Pkof.  Burnet,  addressing  a  meeting  of  secondary  teachers  at 
the  University  College,  Dundee,  on  “The  Place  of  Language  in 
^  'iirriculum,  said  the  M.A.  degree  had  ceased  to  have  anv 
definite  meaning,  and  was  not  now  worth  anything  to  any  human 
soul.  It  was  not  a  qualification  for  anything,  and  it  was  only 
the  combination  degree  of  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  that  had  any  real  value. 
It  was  _  the  opinion  of  many  men  of  science  that  the  science 
taught  in  schools  was  of  very  little  value  as  a  preparation  for 
higher  scientific  study.  There  ought  to  be  a  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  in  physical  and  natural  science,  and  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  study  science  in  the  Universities  without  passing  it. 
Astronomy,  for  instance,  was  a  subject  which  might  be  made  far 
more  of  in  the  secondary  schools.  Dealing  with  the  subject  of 
the  value  of  languages  in  relation  to  science  teaching,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  said  it  was  not  essential  that  the  science  student  should  be 
a  Latin  scholar,  but  he  should  have  enough  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  prevent  his  having  to  memorize  unmeaning  vocables  in 
a  wholly  unknown  tongue.  Moreover,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
aiiy  original  work  without  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 
He  would  rather  students  came  to  his  class  who  knew  less  Greek 
and  a  little  more  French  and  German.  What  was  distressing  to 
find  was  that  you  had  a  promising  pupil  who  was  absolutely 
de  larred  from  entering  on  the  higher  study  of  the  subject  by 
ms  entire  ignorance  of  German,  an  ignorance  which  he  had  no 
time  to  remedy.  Schoolmasters  would  say,  of  course,  that,  in  an 
already  overburdened  time-table,  there  was  no  room  for  both 
Greek  and  German.  That  was  so,  because  the  standard  required 
in  any  subject  taken  up  was  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  to 
take  more  than  a  limited  number  of  subjects.  From  an  educa¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  it  was  better  to  take  a  few  subjects  and  do 
them  well,  but  what  he  wanted  was  to  have  the  pressure  of  the 
leaving  certificate  lightened  so  that,  alongside  of  the  subjects 
taken  up  for  educational  purposes,  there  should,  be  some  recog¬ 
nition  of  more  superficial  work  done  in  other  subjects,  mainly 
with  a  utilitarian  purpose.  Let  it  be  called  smattering  if  the3r 
liked  but  he  thought  the  officials  of  the  Education  Department 
would  do  a  great  service  if  they  devised  some  means  of  meeting 
a  clamant  necessity. 


Dr.  Richard  Wulker  died  at  Leipzig  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 
For  over  thirty  years  he  was  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
an(3  Literature  in  Leipzig  University,  and  Director  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Seminary.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  philological  review 
Anglia,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  well  known  to 
students  of  Old  English. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Iiie  Oxford  Magazine  gives  detailed  statistics  of  the  number 
of  undergraduates  and  Bachelors  in  residence  at 
Oxford.  each  college.  It  says :  “  The  number  of  under¬ 
graduates  and  Bachelors  in  residence  has  undergone 
little  change  since  1909  ;  the  increased  size  of  the  second  and 
third  years  is  just  counterbalanced  by  the  reduced  number  of 
Freshmen  and  by  the  falling  off  in  the  senior  years.  Our 
numbers  are  now  just  below  three  thousand,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  average  strength  of  the  University  will  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  figure  for  some  little  time  to  come.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  how  regularly  the  number  of  those  who 
come  up  in  any  particular  year  falls  off  during  residence ;  about 
90  per  cent,  stay  for  two  years,  80  per  cent,  for  three,  while  only 
40  per  cent,  remain  for  a  fourth  year.  At  present  the  five  largest 
bodies  are  Christ  Church,  New  College,  Non-Collegiate,  Balliol, 
andKeble;  last  year  the  order  was  Christ  Church,  New  College, 
Non-Collegiate,  St.  John’s,  and  Balliol.” 


( From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

By  the  time  these  notes  see  the  light  the  election  of  a  new 
Sadlerian  Professor  will  have  taken  place.  Uni- 

Cambridge.  versal  regret  is  expressed  at  the  resignation  of 
Prof.  Forsyth,  and  at  the  causes  which  have 
prompted  him  to  retire  from  University  life;  but  he  will  doubt¬ 
less  return  some  day  and  meet  with  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
numerous  real  friends  he  has  made  while  among  us.  Rumour 
points  to  a  large  field  of  competitors  for  the  vacant  post :  the 
iist  includes  the  names  of  Mr.  Coates  (Queens’),  Mr.  Herman 
(Trinity),  Dr.  Hobson  (Christ’s),  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Baker  (St. 
John’s). 

In  continuation  of  a  system  inaugurated  by  the  Law  Pro¬ 
fessors  last  year,  we  have  had  another  lecture  from  an  expert, 
this  time  Colonel  Edmonds,  of  the  General  Staff,  gave  us  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  withal  scientific  discourse”  on  “  The 
International  Law  and  Practice  of  War.”  Mr.  Cranage,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Extension  Lectures,  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  to,  Cambridge  Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman  to  lecture  on 
“  Socialism.”  A  scientific  and  impartial  course  of  lectures 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  an  attentive  and  delighted 
audience. 

The  number  of  matriculations  for  the  academical  year  has 
already  reached  the  unprecedented  total  of  1,198.  If  it  is 
allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  the  causes  of  Cambridge’s 
present  popularity  lie  in  the  excellence  of  its  professional  and 
technical  schools.  Medicine  and  Engineering  are  well  provided 
for  both  on  the  scientific  and  on  the  technical  side ;  Science  is 
encouraged,  and  the  old  studies,  though  they  do  not  attract  the 
same  number  as  of  old,  keep  up  the  high  standard  of  attainment 
for  which  the  University  is  renowned.  But  there  is  another 
side.  The  recent  changes  in  the  course  for  the  poll  degree  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  fourth-form  boy  to  come  to  Cambridge 
and  make  a  fresh  start  on  professional  subjects.  He  can  begin 
to  read  Law  or  Engineering  or  Chemistry  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  his  moderate  capacity  and  his  still  more  moderate  industry, 
He  can  study  things  and  read  books  which  some  years  ago 
were  reserved  for  him  till  his  general  education  was  completed. 
He  has  abundance  of  time  and  to  spare,  so  that  his  athletic 
ambitions  suffer  no  check.  We  shall  turn  out  fewer  scholars  in 
the  future,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  “blue”  will  not 
diminish.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Examinations  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  probable  course  of  the  poll  men’s  choice  of 
subjects,  and  next  Avar’s  report  will  confirm  the  prophecies 
contained  in  the  present  one.  Theology  in  the  year  had  302 
candidates,  Law  297,  History  180,  Engineering  101.  The  other 
fourteen  specials  attracted  234  all  told. 

A  new  studentship  for  research  in  Bio-Chemistry  has  been 
founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Benn  Wolfe  Levy  by  his  friends 
and  family.  Nothing  but  good  can  come  of  such  benefactions. 
We  could  do  with  fewer  professors  and  more  research  students. 
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But  this  is  a  heresy  for  which  everybody  wants  somebody  else 
to  be  burnt. 

The  election  to  the  Council  of  the  Senate  to  fill  the  place 
vacated  by  Prof.  Forsyth  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Prof. 
Stanton  of  Trinity.  Prof.  Ridgeway,  who  fights  the  wide 
I  .world  and  succeeds  in  making  friends  of  us  all,  was  the  rejected 
candidate. 

Mr.  Punnett,  of  Caius,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Prof. 
Bateson  in  the  Chair  of  Biology.  Rumour  says  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  is  a  good  one,  and  Cambridge  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions  is  an  excellent  place  for  the  study  of  Mendelism. 

The  boat  has  at  last  been  welded  into  the  semblance  of  a 
crew,  and  should  be  of  a  fair  average  type.  The  hard-bitten 
veterans  of  other  years  have  been  somewhat  unceremoniously 
I  ousted,  but  possibly  the  selected  combination  will  be  good 
I  enough  to  beat  Oxford. 

Our  victory  in  the  Association  match  was  a  joy  and  a 
I  surprise :  it  was  thought  Oxford  was  quite  as  good  a  side,  and 
I  events  proved  that  they  wrere.  But  Cambridge  won. 

I  The  Schroder  Professorship  in  German  will  be  filled  up  on 
I  March  18.  Dr.  Breul  is  naturally  supposed  to  have  a  good 
I  chance  of  getting  the  Chair. 

The  weather  has  been  abominable,  but  Lenten  trials  are  ex- 
1  cellent  discipline. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  (Incorporated)  the  following  resolution  was 
London.  unanimously  agreed  to  :  “  That,  having  regard  to 
the  public,  educational,  and  commercial  interest  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  University  of  London,  it  is  most  desir¬ 
able  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Commission  should  be 
open  to  the  public  and  be  published,  and  that  a  respectful  in¬ 
timation  to  that  effect  be  conveyed  without  delay  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.” 

(  An  appeal  signed  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  Chairman  of  a  Special 
Committee,  has  been  issued  for  a  sum  of  £70,000  to  erect  new 
chemical  laboratories  at  University  College.  The  existing  labor¬ 
atories  were  built  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Prof.  William¬ 
son  in  1871,  but,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students, 
and  in  the  complexity  of  the  subject  itself,  these  buildings  have 
now  become  entirely  inadequate.  In  Gower  Place,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  present  buildings  of  the  college,  a  site  has  been  found, 
with  a  frontage  of  about  316  feet  and  an  average  depth  of  66  feet, 
which  is  considered  to  be  suitable  in  every  way  for  the  erection  of 
chemical  laboratories.  Subscriptions  or  donations  may  be  sent 
to  the  Chairman  or  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  new  Chemical  Labora¬ 
tories  Fund,  University  College,  London. 


L  xder  the  reconstitution  of  the  University,  the  most  important 
change  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  students  is 
Durham.  the  admission  of  undergraduates  studying  at  the 
Newcastle  colleges  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  which 
I  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  those  residing  in  Durham.  The 
I  only  degrees  open  to  Newcastle  students  have  been  those  in 
I  medicine,  science,  and  letters  ;  now  admission  to  the  ordinary 
I  Arts  degree  places  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  as  University 
|  students  and  removes  a  serious  drawback  to  the  attractiveness 
°£  the  Newcastle  colleges  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  A  special 
distinction,  however,  is  retained  for  Durham  graduates  in  Arts 
who  have  pursued  the  full  classical  course  :  they  will  be  entitled 
to  add  the  words  “in  Litteris  Antiquis  ”  to  their  degree. 


The  annual  reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Academic  Board 
of  University  College,  Reading,  show  that  the 
Reading.  total  number  of  registered  students  for  last 
session  was  1,233,  and  that  the  increase  in  fees 
and  capitation  grants  amounted  to  about  £3,400.  The  deficit  in 
the  year’s  revenue  of  £1,418  has  been  defrayed  by  anonymous 
donations.  Including  the  cost  of  the  British  Dairy  Institute 
connected  with  the  College,  £56,340  has  been  spent  on  the  Col¬ 
lege  site  in  buildings  alone,  while  the  purchase  of  the  farm,  the 
erection  of  new  farm  buildings,  and  the  equipment  of  the  new 
College  buildings  has  cost  a  further  sum  of  £17,000,  and  there  is 
still  a  large  deficit  to  be  made  up.  Lady  Wantage  is  completing 
her  gift  of  Wantage  Hall  as  a  hostel  for  men  students  by  a  per¬ 
manent  endowment,  while  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Palmer  the  College  will  soon  possess  a  hall  of  residence  for 
women.  A  large  extension  of  the  College  library  is  urgently 
needed,  and  Principal  Childs  has  appealed  to  the  friends  of  the 
College  to  provide  funds  for  this  purpose.  It  is  hoped  that  the 


College  will,  before  very  long,  become  a  degree-conferring 
University. 


Lord  Gurzon  wrote  to  the  Glasgow  University  authorities 
postponing  his  installation  as  Lord  Rector,  which 
Glasgow.  was  fixed  for  February  25,  owing  to  political 
engagements.  Arrangements  for  the  ceremony 
and  a  series  of  social  entertainments  had  been  practically  com¬ 
pleted,  and  as  this  is  the  second  postponement  keen  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  expressed.  A  section  of  the  students  declared  their 
intention  to  boycott  the  installation  when  it  takes  place. 


Not  only  is  the  University  of  Paris  almost  as  big  as  that  of 
Edinburgh,  but  it  is  just  cosmopolitan  in  regard 
Paris.  to  its  students.  They  seem  to  flock  there  as 
they  did  in  the  Middle  Ages,  not  only  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  but  to-day  from  all  the  divisions  of  the  world. 
There  are  now  enrolled  in  the  “  Album  ”  115  students  from  Great 
Britain,  107  from  the  United  States,  165  from  Egypt,  233  from 
Rumania,  231  from  Germany,  139  from  Austria-Hungary,  1,356 
from  Russia.  Other  countries  represented  are  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Panama,  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  China, 
and  Japan.  In  the  case  of  the  Turks,  Hungarians,  and  Argen¬ 
tinians,  these  are  sent  by  their  own  Governments.  It  is  not 
only  Paris,  we  are  told,  that  is  so  favoured.  Some  of  the 
provincial  seats  of  learning  have  a  good  percentage  of  foreign 
students.  Twenty  years  ago  Paris  had  on  her  books  only  457 
students,  compared  with  3,000  to-day. 


The  Annual  Report  records  numerous  donations,  including 
50,000  dols.  from  Mr.  Robert  Reford,  as  well  as 
McGill.  25,000  dols.  from  Mr.  R.  B.  Angus,  15,000  dols. 

from  Sir  George  Drummond,  10,000  dols.  from  Dr. 
Milton  Hersey,  100,000  dols.  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 
5,000  dols.  from  Dr.  James  Douglas.  Besides  these,  there  was 
the  subscription  of  450,000  dols.  given  by  Lord  Strathcona,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  as  well  as  50,000  dols.  to  be  used  for 
endowment  purposes.  “  Apart  from  buildings  ”  (says  the  report) 
“the  main  requirements  of  the  University  is  for  such  endow¬ 
ments  as  shall  enable  it,  first,  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  an 
annual  deficit,  now  amounting  to  from  40,000  dols.  to  50,000  dols., 
and  then,  having  secured  its  footing  on  the  ground  already  won, 
to  march  forward  to  the  new  conquests  to  which  it  is  invited  by 
the  advance  of  knowledge  in  all  departments  of  study  and  re¬ 
search.  College  residences,  as  at  present  existing  in  Toronto,  are 
badly  needed,  and  few  gifts  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  the  present  time  than  that  of  a  building  to  accommo¬ 
date,  say,  one  hundred  students.  The  cost,  including  site,  need 
not  exceed  200,000  dols.  In  regard  to  salaries,  it  may  be  reported 
that  a  sum  equal  to  Mr.  Reford’s  gift  wras,  towards  the  end  of  the 
session,  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  University  for  a  like  purpose 
by  Lord  Strathcona,  as  part  of  a  larger  donation  which  will  be 
recorded  later.” 


It  is  reported  that  at  the  beginning  of  next  term  a  Chair  of 
Pedagogics  will  be  established  at  Grey  Uni- 
Bloemfontein.  versity  College,  Bloemfontein.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Government  has  appointed  as 
lecturer  Dr.  Knothe,  of  the  Education  Department.  The  course 
will  be  open  only  to  students  that  have  passed  the  intermediate 
examination  of  the  Cape  University  or  the  equivalent,  or  the 
higher  examination  under  the  legislation  passed  in  the  recent 
session  of  Parliament.  Bursaries  will  be  available  to  suitable 
candidates,  the  object  of  the  Government  being  to  train  teachers 
in  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession  for  the  special  needs  of 
the  country.  There  is  a  persistent  demand  for  capable  teachers, 
and  it  is  hoped  by  the  Government  that  the  scheme  outlined 
will  materially  assist  in  supplying  that  demand. 


The  Cabinet  has  decided  to  institute  in  the  new  University 
twenty  Foundation  Scholarships,  tenable  for  three 
Queensland.  years,  each  carrying  free  entrance  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  £26  a  year ;  or,  in  cases  where  the 
student  must  live  away  from  home,  £52  a  year.  These  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  equally  open  to  all  young  people  without  regard 
to  class  or  creed  or  sex.  There  will  also  be  a  Foundation  Gold 
Medal,  to  carry  £100  a  year,  tenable  for  two  years,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  encouraging  original  chemical  research  ;  a  similar  prize, 
tenable  for  two  years,  for  engineering ;  a  Foundation  Travelling 
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Scholarship  of  £200  a  year  for  two  years.  The  scholarships  will 
be  competed  for  annually,  so  that  in  the  third  year  from  starting 
the  University,  and  thereafter,  there  will  be  sixty  scholarship 
students  at  the  University. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  LADDER. 

Aberdeen  University. — Jenkyns  Prize  in  Classical  Philology :  James 
O.  Thomson. — Fullerton,  Moir,  and  Gray  Scholarship  in  Mathematics: 

F.  C.  Stephen,  M.A. — Fletcher  Scholarship  in  Mathematics,  A.  W.  C. 
Mitchell,  M.A. 

Cambridge  University. — Burney  Prize:  J.  Gordon  Walker,  B.A., 
Jesus,  and  Alban  G.  Widgery,  B.A.,  St.  Catharine’s,  equal. — Prince 
Consort  Prize  (for  historical  studies) :  A.  A.  Seaton,  Pembroke,  and 

G.  B.  Tatham,  Trinity,  equal. — Prize  of  £50  from  the  Gordon  Wigan 
Fund  (for  research  in  chemistry):  Hubert  S.  Tasker,  B.A.,  Emmanuel. 
— Balfour  Studentship  :  J.  C.  Fortescue  Fryer,  Gonville  and  Caius. — 
Grants  from  Balfour  Fund:  £200,  Clive  F.  Cooper,  M.A.,  Trinity; 
£40,  K.  R.  Lewin,  B.A.,  Trinity. — Smith’s  Prizes  :  First,  Geoffrey  I. 
Taylor,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity.  Second,  not  awarded. — Isaac  Newton 
Studentship:  Selig  Brodetsky,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity.  —  Craven 
Scholarship:  H.  E.  Foster,  Trinity. — Porson  Scholarship:  D.  H. 
Robertson,  Trinity. — Chancellor’s  Medals  :  not  awarded. — Browne’s 
Medals:  Greek  Ode,  J.  R.  M.  Butler,  Trinity  ;  Latin  Ode,  no  exercise 
sent  in ;  Greek  and  Latin  Epigrams,  F.  W.  Hoskins,  Trinity. — Yorke 
Prize :  not  awarded. 

Clare. — Scholarship  in  Natural  Science  :  J.  E.  Wilks,  Oundle. 

Corpus  Christi. — Scholarship  in  History  :  G.  T.  B.  Harvey,  Marl¬ 
borough. 

Jesus. — Exhibition,  £30,  for  Classics :  P.  J.  Richardson,  Clifton. 

St.  John's. — McMahon  Law  Studentships  (£150  a  year):  L.  G. 
Crauford,  B.A.,  LL.B. :  N.  S.  Subbaras,  B.A. 

London  :  Societe  Nationabe  des  Professeurs  de  Francais  en 
Anqleterre. — Sevres  vases  given  by  the  President  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public  :  Hors  Concours :  Harrow  School ;  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.  Vases — City  of  London  School  for  Girls ;  Schools  for  the 
Sons  of  Missionaries.  Blackheath.  Gold  Medals  given  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction:  Miss  O.  Joyce  Flecker,  Ladies’  College,  Chelten¬ 
ham  ;  T.  E.  H.  Davies,  Charterhouse.  Section  B. — Medals  given  by 
the  Alliance  Franchise  : — Miss  L.  M.  Carre,  Ladies’  College,  Guernsey : 
Miss  D.  E.  Liley,  Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks.  Section  C. — Medal 
given  by  the  Alliance  Fran^aise  :  Miss  C.  H.  Duche,  Ladies’  College, 
Cheltenham.  Section  D. —  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  French  Ambassa¬ 
dor  :  Gentleman  Cadet  K.  J.  Martin,  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool¬ 
wich.  Silver  Medal  given  by  M.  Camille  Barrere,  French  Ambassador 
at  Rome:  Gentleman  Cadet  S.  S.  Lee,  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool¬ 
wich.  Special  Competition. — Medals  given  by  the  Alliance  Fran^aise  : 
Miss  F.  de  la  Mare,  West  Heath  School,  Ham  Common  ;  and  E  Milling- 
ton-Drake,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  formerly  of  Eton;  tourist  ticket, 
E.  Millington -Drake.  Competition  of  the  Entente-Cordiale  (Anglo- 
French  Association)  for  two  Bourses  de  Voyage,  value  £20  each  :  Miss  H. 
Gifford,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford  ;  H.  S.  Rosen,  University  College, 
Nottingham.  Competition  of  the  Entente-Cordiale  for  two  Bourses  de 
Voyage,  value  £10  each:  Miss  G.  Parnell,  Clapham  High  School  for 
Girls  ;  F.  Dorman  Barker,  Royal  Grammar  School,  Colchester. 

London  University. — Mitchell  Scholarship  :  Lionel  M.  Swan,  London 
School  of  Economics. 

Passed  in  Pedagogy:  John  I.  Bulley,  B.A.,  King’s  College;  W.  E. 
Callister,  B.Sc.  Viet.,  private  tuition;  David  AVilliams,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Econ.,  private  study  ;  F.  AY.  Drew,  B.A.  Wales,  private  study  ;  G.  B. 
Ellis,  M.A.  Liv.,  private  study;  Edith  Alice  Ford,  B.A.,  Maria  Grey 
Training  College  and  private  study  ;  AV.  H.  Gilby,  B.Sc.,  AVestminster 
Training  College  and  private  study ;  E.  H.  Magson,  B.Sc.  Birm., 
Westminster  Training  College;  Letitia  G.  Murphy,  B.A.,  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  and  private  study;  *  Harold  E.  Ridsdale,  B.A.  Oxon.,  private 
study;  M.  Iv.  Scholes,  B.A.  Viet.,  private  study;  *T  Louisa  Story, 
B.A.,  private  study  ;  E.  R.  Thomas,  B.Sc.  Wales,  private  study  ;  K.  J. 
Thompson,  B.Sc.,  private  study;  *G.  H.  Thomson,  M.Sc.  Dunelm., 
private  study  ;  Alice  Ethel  Tilley,  private  study  ;  Arthur  M.  Walmsley, 
B.A.  Oxon.,  University  College  and  private  study. 

*  Excelled  in  the  practical  examination.  t  Excelled  in  the  written  examination. 

Oxford  University.  —  Certificate  in  Regional  Geography:  Jessie 
McAVean,  B.A.  A  ict,.,  Cherwell  Hall,  with  distinction;  Charlotte  A. 
Simpson,  Society  of  Oxford  Home  Students  ;  Alan  Tomlinson,  B.A., 
W orcester  College.  —  Arnold  Essay  :  not  awarded.  —  ATnerian  Law 
Scholarship:  Millard  Fillmore  AAroodrow,  B.A.,  Christ  Church. 

Satisfied  the  examiners  in  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Edu¬ 
cation : — AY.  S.  Armour,  B.A.,  Jesus  College,'  Oxford;  C.  AV.  Bailey, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  Louise  C.  Brew,  M.A.,  Liverpool  Uni¬ 
versity;  Katharine  S.  E.  Haslam,  Girton  College ;  Annette  B.  Pearce, 
London  University  ;  Grace  C.  Pollard,  B.A.,  Newnham  College  ;  Edith 
J.  Prebble,  Royal  Holloway  College.  AVorthy  of  distinction  :  H.  C. 
Barnard,  B.A.,  Brasenoso  College,  Oxford. 

Jesus. — Exhibition  :  F.  L.  Parker,  commoner  of  the  College. 


CROSS-FERTILIZATION  IN  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  Evening  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  on  AVednesday,  February  16,  Prof.  J.  AV.  Adamson  in 
the  chair,  J.  L.  Paton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  above 
subject.  He  said : 

It  is  with  schools  as  with  orchids  :  constant  inbreeding  tends 
to  degeneracy.  However  opulent  or  favoured  the  school,  it  is  at 
its  own  perii  that  it  attempts  to  live  to  itself.  If  we  inquire 
whence  spring  the  poverty  and  inadequacy,  the  negligences  and 
ignorances  of  our  English  schools,  it  is  here  we  may  trace  the 
source,  and  this  at  both  ends  of  the  scale.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
our  boasted  public  schools.  They  are  shut  off  from  all  contact  with 
any  but  the  moneyed  classes  ;  their  scholarship  system,  which  was 
designed  to  counteract  this  danger,  has  served  in  practice  merely 
to  emphasize  it.  They  are  shut  off  from  all  contact  with  foreign 
schools — even  the  foreign  teacher  is  now  tabooed.  They  are 
shut  off,  too,  from  contact  with  schools  of  other  grade  even  in 
our  own  country.  They  are  fed  from  preparatory  schools,  which 
are  specialized  to  meet  their  needs  ;  they  have  a  separate  con¬ 
ference  of  their  own  ;  they  have  no  sort  of  correlation  and  own  no 
sort  of  allegiance  except  to  the  two  older  Universities.  Into  the 
public-school  boy  one  fixed  idea  is  instilled  from  the  first :  that 
liis  school  is  far  and  away  the  best  school  in  England.  It  is  part 
of  his  school  patriotism  to  maintain  this  against  all  comers  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  all  educational  discussion.  And 
this  belief  is  so  strongly  implanted  in  his  central  sensorium  that 
it  never  strikes  him  as  being  worth  while  even  to  get  to  know 
any  other  school  than  his  own.  The  citizenship  of  Eton,  of 
Harrow,  or  Rugby  is  so  persistent  that  it  is  only  by  a  special 
providence  or  special  effort  that  any  other  citizenship  of  later 
life,  whether  it  be  of  London  or  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  estab¬ 
lishes  its  hold  upon  him  as  a  matter  of  real  obligation. 

The  same  inbreeding  is  largely  seen  in  the  staffing.  The  public 
schools  are  staffed  by  public-school  boys.  The  successful  scholar 
goes  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  he  is  thrown  perforce  to  some 
extent  into  touch  with  other  modes  of  thought  and  the  currents  of 
a  wider  life.  But  even  at  the  University  he  carefully  protects 
himself  as  much  as  possible,  by  choice  of  college,  from  any  con¬ 
tamination  with  the  products  of  plebeian  education.  On  going  up, 
he  finds  himself  at  once  in  a  circle  of  congenial  friends,  all  hailing 
from  “  the  one  and  only  school  ” — a  circle  perhaps  a  hundred 
strong,  which  maintains  unimpaired  at  college  the  cult  of  the  school 
citizenship  and  makes  it  unnecessary  to  supplement  friendship  to 
any  serious  extent  from  outside  the  charmed  ring.  If  he  elects 
for  teaching,  then,  supposing  he  gets  his  First  or  his  Blue,  pre¬ 
ferably  the  latter,  he  has  a  very  good  chance  of  getting  back  to  his 
old  school  and  on  the  staff  lives  its  iutense  life  over  again — even 
his  holidays  are  organized  for  him  by  Dr.  Lunn  in  association  with 
other  public-school  masters,  and,  instead  of  going  to  Toynbee 
Hall  or  an  East  End  settlement  to  broaden  his  mind,  he  goes  to 
Switzerland  to  elongate  his  conversation,  and  that  along  with 
other  men  of  his  own  superior  social  standing  and  limited 
educational  sphere.  In  fact,  he  never  gets  away  from  his  Alma 
Mater’s  apron  strings.  The  Alma  Mater  who  receives  him  at 
twelve  fosters  him  in  her  bosom  all  his  life  (except  for  the  short 
break  at  the  University),  and  at  last  commends  him,  after  his 
threescore  years  and  ten,  to  the  bosom  of  that  other  Alma  Mater 
who  receives  us  all  at  last. 

So  much  of  this  is  right  in  feeling  that  one  hesitates  to 
criticize :  it  is  right  that  a  boy  should  believe  in  his  school  as  the 
crack  school,  right  that  he  should  cling  to  his  friends,  right 
that  he  should  consider  it  an  honour  above  all  other  honours  to 
be  on  the  staff  of  the  one  school  in  England  which  stands  in 
his  eyes  above  all  others  and  is  enthroned  above  all  others  in  his 
heart.  He  cannot  be  blamed  if,  having  tasted  old  wine,  he  does 
not  straightway  prefer  new.  It  was  the  thing  in  my  day — it 
was,  it  is,  and  therefore  it  shall  be.  And  yet  it  is  beyond  question 
to  this  source  that  we  must  trace  that  unreceptivity,  that  self- 
complacent  stagnation  of  our  public  schools,  that  perfect  con¬ 
tentedness  to  remain  for  ever  what  they  are  now,  against  which 
the  criticism  of  the  nation  directs  itself — sometimes  according 
to  knowledge  and  sometimes  not  according  to  knowledge,  but 
always  alike  in  vain.  It  is  not  possible  to  blame  any  individual 
— the  fault  inheres  in  the  system  and  not  in  the  persons  who 
are  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  product  of  the  system. 
But,  blame  or  no  blame,  the  point  is  that  the  price  has  to  Vie 
paid  for  this  centripetal,  isolative  tendency  of  our  best  schools. 
English  education,  as  a  whole,  has  suffered  because  of  this  intense 
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enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  our  “  governing  classes  ”  for  Eton, 
Harrow,  .Rugby,  or  schools  of  that  rank,  an  enthusiasm  which 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  almost  complete  indifference  as 
to  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  English  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  educate  their  sons  at  the  cost  of  £150  to 
£200  a  year  apiece.  And  the  schools  themselves  suffer  from 
lack  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  called  “  criticism  ”  : 
they  are  hot  inspected,  and  therefore  they  have  no  touch 
with  the  life  of  the  State ;  they  are  sufficiently  rich  in  endow¬ 
ments  and  well  established  in  repute  to  be  independent  of 
parental  opinion  (which,  in  many  cases,  is  chiefly  concentrated 
on  the  games,  and,  in  any  case,  could  not  be  effectively  expressed 
owing  to  the  wide  dispersion  and  incohesiveness  of  the  con¬ 
nexion)  ;  they  have  strong  conservative  traditions  which  make 
them  cling  to  what  is  old  for  the  sake  of  its  oldness  and  view 
all  newer  subjects  and  newer  methods  with  dislike  because  of 
their  newness— in  a  word,  they  are  out  of  touch  with  each  other, 
they  are  out  of  touch  with  the  general  trend  of  European 
education,  thought,  and  practice ;  they  are  out  of  touch  with  the 
community  that  they  serve,  because  they  are  withal  out  of  touch 
with  “  necessity,”  which,  as  the  Greek  poet  tells  us,  is  the  great 
power  behind  the  throne  of  Zeus  himself.  So  much  for  the 
upper  end  of  our  school  system.  The  public  schools,  like  Moab, 
have  settled  on  their  lees. 

Turn  to  the  lower  end  and  one  finds  in  the  elementary-school 
system  the  same  evil  of  inbreeding  at  work,  tending  to  produce 
in  the  elementary  teacher  a  certain  rigidity,  intolerance  of 
criticism— “  grooviness.”  But  how  can  one  blame  him  ?  How 
can  he  know  his  own  system  and  estimate  his  own  work  until  he 
has  detached  himself  from  it,  viewed  it  from  outside,  got  another 
standpoint  from  which  to  judge?  This  is  just  what  he  has 
never  been  able  to  do.  How  could  he  under  the  system  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed?  He  was  trained  up  in  the  elementary 
school ;  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  twelve,  being*  promising,  he  was 
selected  for  a  pupil-teacher ;  he  acted  as  pupil-teacher  in  the 
elementary  school;  he  passed  his  examinations  while  still  at 
work  in  elementary  schools ;  he  passed  into  a  pupil-teacher 
college  or,  if  fortunate,  into  a  training  college  where  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  still  the  elementary  school ;  his  comrades  were  from 
the  public  elementary  schools ;  they  were  all  looking  forward 
to  the  public  elementary  school,  and  their  little  life  was  bounded 
by  that  span.  He  never  got  outside  the  cave  and  the  idols  of 
the  cave ;  never  had  a  chance  to  free  himself  from  the  tanks 
and  buckets  of  knowdedge  which  we  call  text-books — never 
had  a  chance  to  come  out  under  the  illimitable  dome  and  wash 
his  hands  in  the  infinite  sea. 

Now,  you  will  say,  fortunately  this  is  past.  One  of  the  greatest 
things  that  has  been  done  for  English  education  was  the  issue 
of  new  regulations  which  established  bursaries  in  secondary 
schools  for  intending  pupil-teachers.  True,  but  one  of  the  weakest 
and  foolishest  concessions  the  Board  has  made  was  to  defeat  their 
own  end  by  allowing  the  pupil-teacher  bursaries  to  be  held  at 
higher  elementary  schools. 

What  we  want  is  for  the  public  elementary-school  boy  to  pass 
on  to  the  school  which  shall  teach  him  something  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a  member  of  a  society  in  which  the  efficiency  and  o^ood 
name  of  the  whole  are  felt  to  depend  upon  the  efficiency °and 
honourable  conduct  of  each  constituent  member,  which  works  in 
an  atmosphere  of  comradeship  and  trains  character  by  that  best 
of  all  training,  the  responsibilities  of  leadership — in  which  each 
of  the  several  organs  draws  strength  and  vigour  from  the  healthy 
functioning  of  the  rest  and  all  are  contributing  to  the  well-being 
of  an  organic  whole— a  society,  in  fact,  in  which  the  education  of 
the  complete  man  becomes  possible  and  real. 

Dare  I  say  a  word  also  about  the  Universities  ?  Is  there 
danger  of  inbreeding  here  ?  Have  they,  too,  in  Bacon’s  phrase, 
become  •‘  cannibals  of  themselves?” 

one  great  contrast  between  English  Universities  and 
German  is  this  :  in  England,  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world 
toi  one  man  to  pass  from  one  University  to  another,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  sinister  suspicion  attaching  to  it  if  he  does  •  but 
in  Germany  it  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  The  great  dread  of 
the  German  student  is  Einseitigkeit ;  the  great  dread  of  the 
Inglish  student  would  seem  to  be  Vielseitigheit.  Again,  one 
hesitates  to  criticize.  There  is  so  much  that  is  good  and  sound 
about  the  collegiate  system  ;  it  has,  in  fact,  just  what  the  German 
university  lacks,  and  lacking  tries  to  reproduce  with  its  fighting 
corps  and  its  other  boozing  fraternities. 

But,  again,  we  pay  the  price  for  it,  and  it  is  a  heavy  price.  It 
is  not  only  heavy,  but  it  is  avoidable.  Consider,  for  instance, 
what  a  vast  influence  it  has  had  upon  the  intellectual  life  of 
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Oxford,  throwing  open  the  Fellowship  competitions.  Consider 
low  the  best  things  of  Balliol  have  flowed  freely  in  the  irrigation 
channels  thus  opened  out  to  her,  and  how  Balliol  herself  has 
become  greater  because  she  has  not  lived  to  herself;  but,  like 
bm  Galalmd,  gave  her  life  in  order  to  find  it.  What  a  pity  that 
Uxiord  did  not  carry  the  same  principle  further.  She  might 
or  instance,  have  saved  her  Philological  school,  which  has' 
become  virtually  extinct,  for  lack  of  just  what  Cambridge  could 
have  given.  ” 

What  I  should  say  about  my  own  University  is  perhaps  better 
suggested  than  made  explicit.  But,  believe  me,  there  are  schools 
of  study  at  Cambridge  which  would  lose  their  tendency  to 
grittiness  and  petrifaction  if  there  were  an  infusion  of  generous 
blood  from  the  Isis ;  and  the  University  will  never  realize  the 
tullness  ot  its  power  until  the  dividing  walls  between  colleges 
are— I  wdl  not  say  broken  down— but,  at  any  rate,  so  much 
lowered  that,  by  the  help  of  God,  a  man  might  leap  over  them. 

Put  this  is  not  what  I  came  here  to  say,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  develop  the  point.  I  am  here  to  talk  about  schools,  and  I 
want  now  to  treat  specifically  the  different  methods  by  which 
cross-fertilization  can  operate.  Our  educational  revival,  of  which 
these  lectures  are  a  symptom,  owes  its  origin  not  to  the  great 
English  schools,  not  to  the  Universities,  but  partly  to  necessity, 
in  the  shape  of  foreign  competition,  and  also  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  interest  which  English  teachers  and  thinkers  have  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  school  systems  of  other  countries.  It  looks  as  if 
English  education  was  destined  to  owe  as  much  to  Germany  as 
k  music.  I  he  prime  factor  in  this  educational  revival  is 
that  branch  of  the  Education  Department — that  intelligence  de¬ 
partment  which  was  set  up  by  the  foresightedness  of  Mr.  Aoland. 
He  put  Prof.  Sadler  on  the  hill-top,  and  told  him  to  keep  a  keen 
look  out  tor  whatever  good  piece  of  work  he  could  see  anywhere 
being  done  m  the  educational  field.  As  Director  of  Special 
Inquiries  and  Reports,  he  has  not  only  sent  out  a  considerable 
number  ot  Englishmen  with  the  special  object  of  studying  foreign 
systems  but  has  given  us  thereby  that  best  and  most '  effective 
kina  ot  tacit  selr-criticism  which  comes  from  putting  the  prac- 
^1C^.  .  £°reign  nations  side  by  side  with  our  own  practice — a 
criticism  which,  being  based  on  actual  examples  and  results, 
c®mes!  home  to  a  practical  nation  like  the  English  far  more 
effectively  than  a  criticism  based  on  any  speculative  theoretical 
arguments.  The  good  of  these  special  reports  does  not  end  with 
the  reading.  Many  masters  find  their  way  during  the  holidays 
to  the  schools  of  the  Continent,  to  watch  the  methods  of  the 
foreigner  in  practice,  and  learn  that  language  of  the  classroom 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  new  method  of  teaching  modern 
languages  I  have  sat  myself  in  a  classroom  at  the  Musterschule 
in  I  rankfort,  wTiere  there  were  six  other  strangers  as  well  as 
my, sell.  And  nothing,  as  a  rule,  can  exceed  the  openness  and 
friendliness  of  the  Germans  in  giving  one  all  possible  facilities 
for  studying  their  methods,  text-books,  and  system.  They  may 
believe  m  a  closed  door  to  their  markets,  but  they  believe  in  an 
open  door  to  their  schools.  Even  at  a  time  when  anti-English 
feeling  was  strongest,  English  teachers  were  visiting  the  schools 
and  attending  the  various  holiday  courses  without  the  slightest 
hindrance  or  unpleasantness. 

Out  of  this  has  arisen  the  system  of  interchange  of  teachers 
with  France  and  Germany,  an  experiment  which  is  not  yet  as 
widely  known  as  it  should  be,  and  consequently  has  not  yet 
shaped  itself  out  to  its  full  development,  but  is  already  full 
of  promise  for  the  future.  The  benefit  to  the  school  is  obvious. 
Our  modern  language  teaching  is  practically  in  the  hands  of 
Englishmen.  However  well  equipped,  it  is  most  helpful  to  them 
to  have  ready  at  hand  one  who  can  give  them  a  decisive  opinion 
on  those  subtler  questions  of  idiom  and  usage  of  which  a  foreigner 
can  never  be  quite  sure.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  almost  daily  conversation  with  a  well  educated  French¬ 
man  or  German.  The  boys  at  the  head  of  the  school  share  to  the 
full  in  both  these  same  advantages,  but  even  to  the  rank  and  file 
it  means  something  to  learn  by  companionship  that  foreigners 
are  not  necessarily  “  beastly.  Over  and  above  this  there  are 
more  measurable  results  wdiich  accrue  from  what  De  Quincey 
called  ‘‘  congenial  inoculation.”  France  can  give  us  something 
of  her  incomparable  clearness  of  thought,  her  grace,  incisive¬ 
ness,  and  lucidity  of  expression.  Germany,  on  her  part,  brings 
with  her  into  our  English  educational  thought  that  robust  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  comes  from  precision  of  aim,  thoroughness  of 
work  and  organization,  careful  application  of  psychological 
science  to  the  correlation  of  studies  and  methods  of  teaching. 

Nor  is  the  bargain  one-sided :  wre,  too,  have  something  to  give. 

,  as  our  Continental  friends  wrould  be  the  first  to  admit — free  and 
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natural  intercourse  between  masters  and  boys,  the  pastoral  con¬ 
ception  of  the  schoolmaster’s  wrork,  the  spirit  and  methods  of 
corporate  life,  and  the  unconscious  moral  training  of  social  life — 
above  all,  the  idea  of  education  as  a  thing  affecting  not  only 
compartments,  but  the  human  being  as  a  whole — not  mind  alone, 
but  body  and  spirit  as  well. 

Great  as  these  things  are,  the  greatest  of  all  is  charity.  So 
far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  only  in  these  quiet,  undemonstrative  ways 
that  one  can  counteract  effectively  the  poison  of  international 
prejudice  which  threatens  to-day  the  peace  of  Europe.  “  I  don’t 
want  to  knowr  him,”  said  Sidney  Smith  to  a  friend  who  offered 
him  a  personal  introduction  to  one  of  his  pet  aversions ;  “  I 
don’t  want  to  know  him.  If  I  knew’  him  I  could  not  dislike 
him.  I  never  could  hate  any  one  I  knew.”  To  get  to  know'  each 
other  is  the  only  preparation  for  international  brotherhood  and 
peace. 

Whether  this  system  of  interchanging  teachers  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  colonies  is  a  question  which  is  already  being 
mooted.  There  are  special  difficulties  in  the  way  ;  but  they  are 
not  insuperable.  This  would  be,  indeed,  a  “  congenial  inoculation,” 
and  it  would  mean  more  than  many  Empire  Leagues  and  Empire 
lantern  lectures  for  the  fostering  of  intelligent  Imperial  patriotism 
in  our  schools;  for  no  one  can  deny  that  our  recent  development 
of  Imperial  feeling  and  the  sense  of  Imperial  solidarity  is  not  of 
native  growth  :  it  is  really  the  response  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
couutry  to  the  spontaneous  loyalty  of  her  colonies. 

Again,  this  principle  of  variety  combined  with  freedom  for 
variation  must  be  carried  out  within  the  school  itself  if  it  is  to 
lie  a  thriving  organism.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  endangered  by  that 
somew'hat  doctrinaire  policy  of  “  Differentiation  of  Type,”  which 
is  advocated  by  the  Education  Section  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Says  one  of  their  representative  writers,  speaking  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  system  of  schools,  each  of  which  should  have  a 
special  part  to  play  in  the  w'ork  of  training  our  future 
citizens :  “  Thus,  one  school  might  find  its  special  function 
in  training  boys  for  the  professions  ;  another  might  do  equally 
good  service  by  giving  its  scholars  the  best  possible  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  lowrer  walks  of  business  life ;  a  third  might 
supply  the  general  needs  of  a  small  couutry  town  and  the 
surrounding  districts  ;  and  so  on  in  other  cases.  The  methods 
of  each  school  would  be  determined,  not  only  by  the  type 
of  future  calling  for  which  the  majority  of  its  scholars 
were  intended,  but  also  by  their  intellectual  and  social  ante¬ 
cedents  and  home  environment.”  This  idea  of  differentiation, 
it  carried  out,  would  be  fatal  to  the  higher  and  broader  idea  of 
education.  What  a  boy  wants  at  school  is  not  to  meet  other 
boys  of  the  same  intellectual  and  social  antecedents  and  home 
environment — be  wants  to  be  thrown  among  boys  of  quite 
different  intellectual  and  social  antecedents  and  other  home 
environments.  Education  is  not  putting  a  boy  iu  a  groove  and 
keeping  him  in  it :  it  is  getting  him  out  of  his  groove  and  letting 
him  see  something  of  the  largeness  and  infinite  variety  of  life. 
W  hat  a  fate,  for  instance,  for  a  lad  to  be  consigned  to  this 
school  of  junior  bagmen,  grimly  f’oreshadow'ed  bj'  the  w'riter  I 
have  quoted,  in  the  school  which  prepares  for  the  lower  walks 
ot  business  life.  Can  anything  be  imagined  more  deadening 
than  such  a  school  and  the  vista  of  life  which  it  opens  up? 
How'  could  a  lad  of  any  generous  mettle  realize  his  highest 
self  in  such  a  groove  as  that?  How'  could  any  lad  develop 
views  of  life  that  are  sane  and  just  and  true  in  such  -a  milieu  where 
the  be-all  and  end-all  was  the  bank  clerk  or  commercial  traveller  ? 
Such  a  conception  of  the  future  development  of  our  educational 
s} stem  is,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  pedantic,  because  it 
shapes  the  whole  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  organizer 
and  administrator,  while  it  leaves  out  of  account  the  boy  himself 
with  what  boys  learn  from  each  other;  and  what  boys  learn  from 
each  other  is  afar  more  important  element  of  their  education 
than  what  they  learn  from  their  masters. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  English  system  of  having  the 
t  wo  sides,  classical  and  modern,  in  the  same  school  is  far  pre- 
ferable  to  the  Continental  system  of  separate  schools.  I  know 
that  we  have  not  adopted  the  system  from  any  thought-out 
judgment  as  to  its  superior  educational  advantage.  We  have 
arrived  at  it  in  our  usual  English  way — because  it  happened 
so.  But,  all  [lie  same,  it  is  one  of  our  best  educational  assets. 
(  onsider  what  talk  there  is  among  boys  in  all  the  common 
intercourse  of  school  over  their  respective  modes  of  life— over 
•neals,  on  the  way  home,  in  the  prefects’  comrdon  room,  and  in 
rhe  debating  society  It  is  something  like  that  livelv  camp  of 
Agricola,  described  by  I  acitus,  where  the  bluejackets  mingled 


•with  the  legionaries  and  swapped  yarns  as  they  shared  their 
rations.  The  classical  boy  learns,  though  probably  in  hearing 
of  the  enemy  he  would  acknowledge  nothing  of  the  kind,  that 
in  the  moderns,  too,  there  is  classic  thought,  strong  poetic 
feeling,  a  striving  for  perfection  of  form,  and  together  with 
these  a  sense  of  the  infinite  which  the  classics  lack.  He  learns 
— indirectly,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  effectively— something 
about  the  attitude  of  the  scientific  mind  towards  the  universe; 
that  science  is  not  all  popular  lectures  with  captivating  experi¬ 
ments,  and  not  all  “  fairy  tales,”  as  his  Tennyson  would  have- 
him  believe,  but  science,  too,  entails  strenuous  thinking,  and  in 
that  strenuous  thinking  lies  the  great  spring  and  hope  of  material 
progress  for  the  race. 

The  modern  side  boy,  on  his  part,  also  learns  much.  He 
gathers  some  notion  of  the  long  results  of  time  ;  he  gets  some 
touch  with  the  idealism  of  Plato  ;  and,  if  he  does  not  himself  enter 
into  the  storehouse  of  the  w'orld’s  best  thought  he  learns,  at  any 
rate,  to  know  of  its  existence  ;  to  realize  that  it  does  not  consist 
of  mere  musty  useless  shibboleths,  but  is  full  of  actuality  and  the 
issues  of  life ;  and  he  sees  how  it  enriches  the  life  of  his  classical 
schoolfellows,  moulds  their  taste,  and  dominates  their  thinking. 
This  is  an  educational  result  which  is  worth  aiming  at  and  worth 
retaining.  Its  influence  is  in  both  directions  a  liberalizing  in¬ 
fluence  ;  it  brings  even  into  the  school  something  of  the  micro¬ 
cosm  of  the  Universities  ;  it  knocks  windows  into  the  mind  in  all 
directions,  and  conduces  to  growth  and  expansion  of  mind. 

The  same  kind  of  widening,  liberalizing  effect  is  got  from  the 
intermixture  of  different  social  classes.  The  greatest  disservice 
we  could  do  to  the  future  professional  classes  of  this  country 
would  be  to  train  them  up  in  special  schools  without  any  contact 
with  the  trade,  the  great  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  country;  just  as  the  w'ox'st  thing  for  the  commercial  education 
of  this  country  would  be  to  set  up  a  special  commercial  public 
school,  as  was  advocated  by  a  distinguished  head  master  in  the 
Cambridge  Senate  House.  The  only  result  of  such  class  separa¬ 
tion  would  be  that  professional  men  would  grow  up  with  the  idea 
that  the  trade  which  makes  this  country  great  is  something 
vulgar,  banausic,  and  unclean,  and  the  business  men  would  be 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  professional  life  was  inextricably  asso¬ 
ciated  with  social  snobbery  and  pharisaism. 

One  other  danger  lies  ahead.  In  our  zeal  for  the  organization 
of  education  there  is  no  small  risk  of  our  crushing  out  of 
existence  the  private  school.  This  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 
It  was  from  a  private  school  that  Dr.  Arnold  learned  some  of 
his  best  ideas  ;  it  is  private  schools  which  to-day  are  doing  some 
of  the  most  progressive  work  ;  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  education,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  an  agency  which  is 
so  free  to  adjust  itself  to  social  needs  and  to  test  the  fitness  for 
practical  purposes  of  the  educational  “  spring  novelties  ”  which 
are  so  much  with  us.  In  this  matter  we  have  laid  out  before 
our  eyes  with  exceptional  clearness,  in  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton’s 
reports,  the  experience  of  the  four  northern  countries  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland — a  more  excellent  way  we  should 
do  well  to  follow'.  Says  Mr.  Thornton  : — 

“  It  can  come  much  closer  to  the  home  than  the  communal 
school ;  it  has  a  greater  expansive  force,  and  can  penetrate  to- 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  land  to  which  neither  State  school  nor 
municipal  school  can  hope  to  come  ;  and  through  its  gi’eater  free¬ 
dom  (which  is,  after  all,  only  a  l’elative  fi’eedom)  it  possesses  the 
lion’s  shai’e  of  new  plans,  ideas,  and  methods  which,  after  due 
trial,  pass  into  general  currency.  It  is  neither  public  nor 
private,  but  a  strong  blend  of  both.  It  is  public  because  it 
passes  a  public  test  and  conducts  its  pupils  by  graded  steps  to 
the  common  goal  to  which  the  State  schools  are  proceeding.  It 
is  private  because  it  belongs  to  a  private  individual,  who  has  the 
appointment  of  his  own  staff,  and  can  make  of  his  school  an 
ordered,  effective  unity  ;  and  is,  in  the  thousand  and  one  details 
of  school  life,  tied  down  much  less  than  usual  to  a  pi’escribed 
routine. 

“  State  schools,  municipal  schools,  private  schools — they  all 
have  striking  faults  and  charactei’istic  merits  :  faxxlts  that  can  be 
neutralized  or  minimized,  merits  that  can  be  shai’ed  or  trans¬ 
ferred  only  by  the  fullest  and  most  constant  co-operation — a  co- 
opei’ation  which  may  be  found  realized  in  no  ordinary  degree  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  ’  “  Yai’iety  set  in  a  fi’amework  of  national 

organization,  sa3-s  Prof.  Sadler,  “  seems  to  me  the  right  ideal, 
and  a  practicable  ideal.  The  State  should  aim  at  encoui'aging 
educational  freedom,  not  at  any  x’esti'iction  of  it.  It  should 
x-ecognize  and,  when  needful,  aid  every  kind  of  efficient  and 
needed  school.” 

A  hat  shall  we  say  about  religioix  ?  When  we  take  the  children 
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•of  this  or  that  religious  denomination,  pen  them  up  together 
apart  from  all  others,  and  practically  bring  them  up  as  though 
people  of  different  religious  belief  were  to  be  as  carefully  avoided 
and  religiously  segregated  as  though  they  had  the  smallpox  in¬ 
fection — what  are  we  doing  in  effect  but  breeding  bigotry  and 
intolerance  as  fast  as  we  can?  After  all,  we  have  to  live  together 
afterwards  with  folk  whose  religious  persuasions  differ  widely 
from  our  own ;  we  have  to  act  together  in  all  sorts  of  different 
relationships  in  life ;  we  ought  to  begin  at  school  to  learn  how  to 
do  it.  As  the  German  proverb  puts  it,  “  The  tongue  often  gets 
bitten  by  the  teeth,  but  they  have  to  live  together  all  the  same.” 
If,  at  the  present  moment  in  England,  the  tongue  is  demanding 
that  all  the  teeth  should  be  extracted,  and  the  teeth  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  bite  out  the  tongue  by  the  roots  and  spue  it 
forth — we  are  just  reaping  the  seed  that  we  have  sown  in  our 
■sectarian  schools  of  the  past.  Prof.  Rein,  in  his  arguinent 
against  the  Simultanschule,  urges  the  unity  of  school  spirit, 
but  this  unity  of  school  spirit  is  dearly  bought  if,  in  after  years, 
it  makes  impossible  the  higher  unity  of  the  nation.  Religion 
should  be  a  great  binding  force.  It  should  link  men  together, 
not  divide.  “  He  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth 
abroad,”  and  it  is  a  grievous  pity  that  a  child’s  first  idea  of 
religion  should  be,  “  Religion  is  something  which  places  a  gulf 
between  myself  and  my  neighbour.  ’  There  is  too  much  of  that 
in  our  life  already.  School  should  counteract  it,  not  foster  it. 

I  might  go  further  and  discuss  the  question  of  combining 
different  nationalities  in  the  same  school — Sir  Edward  Corn¬ 
wall’s  scheme  of  exchanging  so  many  London  chiklxen  for  an 
•equal  number  of  children  from  Paris,  and  Mr.  Choate’s  idea  of 
•exchanging  pupils  between  English  and  American  schools.  But 
for  this  the  time  has  not  yet  come.  The  Rhodes  scholars  are  a 
first  experiment  in  this  direction.  An  American  Society  does 
something  similar  for  women  students.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
day  school  in  central  London,  as  I  know  it,  is  already  in  itself 
almost  a  cosmopolitan  institution,  for  it  is  the  fate  of  every 
•great  commercial  centre  to  become  rapidly  denationalized.  My 
•experience  in  such  a  school  makes  me  conscious  of  its  dangers 
— “  cum  adventiciis  moribus  adventicii  quoque  mores  impor- 
tantur,”  but  it  makes  me  conscious  also  of  its  advantages.  J ewish 
boys  supply  excellent  illustrations  for  Old  Testament  lessons 
and  scripture.  A  boy  of  German  extraction  gives  an  admirable 
lead  in  pronunciation,  and  geography  lessons  are  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  boys  who  have  first-hand  knowledge,  either  of  the 
•country  under  treatment  or  its  products ;  and  not  infrequently  the 
boy  from  America  or  the  colonies,  or  the  lad  of  foreign  birth 
with  his  extra  dash  of  liveliness,  reacts  with  salutary  effect 
upon  the  somewhat  stolid  and  phlegmatic,  roast-beef-and-plum- 
pudding  John  Bull  type  of  boy. 

To  carry  the  thing  out  fully,  I  suppose,  I  ought  to  treat  of  the 
reaction  of  the  sex  upon  sex ;  but  this  would  raise  the  vexed 
•question  of  co-education.  Perhaps  I  have  stirred  enough  vexed 
■questions  for  one  evening.  In  any  case,  there  is  one  which  you 
should  hear  discussed  by  those  who  know  it  from  inside. 

I  come  now  to  cross-fertilization,  not  as  between  individual 
and  individual  in  school  itself,  but  as  between  different  schools. 
All  English  schools  suffer  isolation  the  one  from  the  other. 
Excellence  here  and  there  is  attained  by  this  or  that  school,  or 
more  frequently  by  this  or  that  department  in  a  school ;  but  our 
successes  have  been  just  like  islands  emerging  in  a  lonely  waste 
■of  waters  —  quite  insufficient  to  atone  for  the  low  level  of 
average  performance.  The  question  above  all  questions  for  us 
is  how  to  level  up  the  average — how,  by  general  elevation,  to 
•create  a  firm,  solid,  and  continuous  mainland  of  efficiency  in 
place  of  the  few  island  peaks  of  excellence. 

Here  there  are  two  agencies  at  work  to  which  we  may  look 
with  hope — (a)  associations  of  teachers.  It  was  the  genial  spirit 
•of  Thring  which  first  felt  the  need  of  breaking  down  the  bar¬ 
riers  and  escaping  from  the  narrowmess  and  the  cave  idols  of  the 
isolated  school,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  was  the  first  to  act.  He 
founded  the  Head  Masters’  Conference,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
organizations  have  followed  with  the  usual  English  variety, 
duplicating,  and  overlapping.  The  good  of  these  gatherings  lies 
not  only  and  not  mainly  in  the  discussions  and  resolutions  of  the 
formal  assembly.  These  are  often  arid  enough.  The  good  lies 
in  the  private  talks  among  the  members.  They  give  us  a  chance 
of  getting  to  know  our  colleagues,  of  talking  over  our  common 
difficulties,  and  in  these  informal  ways  our  vague  notions 
become  cleared  and  vitalized.  ( b )  His  Majesty’s  Inspector.  He, 
rightly  conceived,  is  the  fertilizing  bee  who  flits  from  flower  to 
flower,  culls  the  pollen  dust  from  one  school  and  transfers  it  to 
the  receptive  stigma  of  another,  who  stores  up  the  honey  in  the 


common  hive  of  the  administration  office.  When  the  Inspector 
realizes  his  cross-fertilizing  function,  the  exceptional  success 
gained  by  one  method  or  one  teacher  soon  becomes  a  gain  for 
all ;  the  knowledge  of  admirable  worlf  done  in  some  exceptional 
school  passes  to  the  authority  as  a  brain,  and  from  the  authority 
passes  out  again  into  all  the  schools  which  it  controls. 

Hot  monotonous,  bureaucratic  uniformity.  By  no  means  that. 
That  would  be  one  stage  worse  than  what  we  have  had  in  the 
past.  It  is  bad  for  any  nation  ;  for  the  English  it  would  be  the 
second  death.  Our  national  unity  rests  on  admitted  diversity. 
Saxons  and  Normans  and  Danes  are  we — thoroughbred  mongrels, 
in  fact.  And  education,  if  it  is  a  living  thing,  must  reflect  the 
essential  qualities  of  our  national  life.  Therefore,  as  our 
national  life  owes  its  richness  of  initiative  to  permitted  variety  of 
conviction  and  of  view,  and  freedom  for  working  out  our  views  in 
practice,  there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  variety  among 
schools,  a  variety  expressive  of  those  historic  traditions  which 
persist  among  us.  What  I  plead  for  is  (1)  freedom  of  experi¬ 
ment,  (2)  recognition  of  successful  initiative,  (3)  rapid  diffusion 
of  successful  results  (the  third  is  the  most  difficult  to  secure ; 
for  this  I  see  no  agency  in  the  field  except  His  Majesty’s  In¬ 
spectors  and  the  educational  press).  In  short,  while  our  nation 
needs  this  variety  of  fruitful  and  stimulating  juxtaposition,  it 
needs  also  co-operation  and  willingness  on  the  part  of  each  to 
learn  from  and  co-operate  with  others — or,  to  pack  it  all  into 
one  phrase,  a  unity  in  multiplicity ;  we  should  be,  as  the  poet 
puts  it,  “  distinct  as  the  waves,  one  as  the  sea.”  It  is  the  unity 
which  Englishmen  find  so  hard,  for  no  nation  is  both  so  hetero¬ 
geneous  and  so  individualistic  as  our  own. 

It  is  only  in  this  way  that  individuality,  the  salt  of  life,  gets 
its  proper  chance  of  development.  It  was  only  by  knowing  ever 
so  many  other  people  that  Socrates  got  to  know  himself,  not  by 
shutting  himself  up  in  solitude.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  so 
fatal  to  full  and  free  development  of  personality  as  for  a  man  to 
move  in  a  society  seeing  spectres  of  himself  in  everlasting 
multiplication  moving  endlessly  around  him.  “It  is  not  good 
for  us,”  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  “to  live  entirely  with  congenial 
spirits.  The  vigorous  tempers  the  inert,  the  passionate  is  evened 
with  the  cool-tempered,  the  prosaic  balances  the  visionary.” 

At  present,  out  of  touch  with  each  other,  we  are  working  in  the 
dark,  many  of  us.  Here  and  there  some  one  hits  upon  a  good 
thing ;  admirable  work  is  done  in  that  one  isolated  school ;  per¬ 
haps  one  or  two  others  by  chance  get  to  hear  of  it.  But  it  ought 
not  to  be  so  narrowed  in,  nor  ought  it  to  be  left  to  chance,  still 
less  ought  it  to  be  any  man’s  special  nostrum  which  he  works  for 
his  own  private  profit.  If  teaching  is  a  profession  and  not  a 
trade,  then,  as  in  medicine  so  in  teaching,  one  teacher's  discovery 
should  be  at  once  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  teachers.  We 
should  know  the  best  methods,  the  best  apparatus,  the  best 
buildings,  the  best  results  of  experiments,  the  best  syllabus  and 
curricula,  know  and  have  ready  access  to  the  best  men  and  women. 
Any  sound  bit  of  work  should  have  free  course  and  be  glorified. 
Even  in  the  fads  and  nostrums  there  is  a  soul  of  goodness,  if  we 
are  able  observingly  to  distil  it  out.  With  free  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion  none  of  these  would  become  a  trade  secret,  each  would  yield 
up  what  it  had  in  it  of  good  for  the  benefit  of  all  and  would  at 
once  fall  into  its  right  place  in  the  system. 

The  politics  of  education  have  naturally  absorbed  much 
interest  of  late.  But  now  the  point  is  to  get  as  much  value 
as  we  can  out  of  the  machine ;  the  case  for  education  reverts 
from  Parliament  to  the  school.  Like  a  piece  of  machinery 
entrusted  to  them  for  repair,  the  politicians  now  hand  it  back 
guaranteed  in  sound  working  condition  to  the  teaching  autho¬ 
rities — the  engineers  of  the  profession  to  whom  it  properly 
belongs.  In  order  that  we  may  now  get  the  most  out  of  our 
machine,  in  order  that  we  may  make  the  most  of  ourselves  as 
teachers,  the  one  thing  that  we  want  is  the  means  of  fulfilling 
readily,  and  without  undue  self-assertion,  that  desire  which  is 
now  abroad  everywhere  and  was  never  so  much  felt  as  to¬ 
day — the  desire  to  learn  from  each  other. 

The  Chairman'  said  he  could  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Paton  in  his 
account  of  the  genesis  of  our  practice  of  having  different  sides  in  schools 
rather  than  separate  schools.  The  difference  between  the  English  and 
the  Eren  h  and  German  systems  was  not  accidental,  and  in  England  the 
organization  had  followed  the  lines  best  suited  to  the  complex  social 
condition  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Thornton  said  that  his  experience  in  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe  had  convinced  him  that  much  good  might  be  done  by  the  free 
interchange  of  thought  and  experience  among  the  different  sections  of 
the  teaching  profession.  In  those  countries  teachers  of  all  classes  mixed 
with  one  another  in  a  way  which  was  apparently  impossible  in  England. 
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he  I  eachera  Guild  had  attempted  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  secondary 
d  elementary  teachers,  and  to  provide  a  common  platform  for  all 
sections^  Among  .secondary  teachers  he  knew  of  no  medium  which  was 

r/L^  Ve/°r  thf  dlff'lsum  of  the  latest  educational  theories  than 
the  meetings  of  members  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  He  fully  con - 
'X,  blithe  lecturer's  remarks  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  private 

nidil  m  f  C  Ei‘-1lS1  78tem  of  education.  The  private  school  was 
needed  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  public  school  as  for  its 

OWH  83K6, 

,Ir?7ANI)’  referrmg  to  the  lecturer’s  quotation  from  a  speech 
vhich  had  been  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  said  he 
w  as  com  meed  that  the  idea  which  underlay  that  speech  was  destined  to 
R7,a  £reat  Part  m  the  higher  education  of  boys  in  England.  One  of 
e  faults  of  English  secondary  school  education  was  its  indefiniteness, 
and  its  consequent  failure  to  fit  boys  for  their  life’s  work.  In  school  as 
in  other  departments  of  life,  specialization  must  have  due  play  if  fruitful 

estiAmtedertbe°  be  ,obtai^d’  and  he  thought  the  lecturer  had  over- 
specialization  °  imde8irable  sequences  that  might  follow  from 

Mr  Eagles  thought  the  question  of  expense  would  tend  to  force 

nowe?  of  the  ‘n  Sch°°ls-  ,Tbe  tendency  of  the  authorities  who  had  the 
f  Pi  fe  WaS  to  refuse  to  allow  alternative  courses  in  the 
course.0^100  '  °  gr°UP  tog:ether  in  0De  sch°o1  boys  taking  a  particular 
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,  JVr%^£T0?  bavil?»  replied  to  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings.  P  ’ 


First  Class  £oi'  Senior^ 

A  more  advanced  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  Junior  syllabus 
With  the  addition  of  Partnership  Accounts,  preparation  of  Trading 
and  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts,  Reserve  Accounts,  and  an  el emen tan- 
knowledge  of  the  Accounts ‘(Capital,  &c.)  of  Limited  Companies. 

The  1*  inance  Committee  presented  a  Report  recommending _ 

Tba*  k  be  referred  to  the  Examination  Committee  to  consider 
whether  there  are  any  special  causes  which  militate  against  the 
entii  ot  women  for  the  Diploma  Examinations  and  of  girls  for  the 
Certificate  Examinations.  (2)  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
issue  to  all  members  of  the  College  a  circular  showing  the  advan¬ 
tages  ot  membership,  together  with  a  letter  asking  members  to 

thTfssue  of  Vvn  apf!  Undea  tbe  n°tlCe  °f  °ther  teaohftrB  i  but  that- 
the  issue  of  the  letter  and  circular  should  be  deferred  until  the 

Council  had  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  whether  any  additional 

cerTainaSSt°eUm  th  Pi  t0  members‘  (3)  That  the  answers  to 
Cafendaf  U)  “atbematlcal  PaPers  .should  be  included  in  the  next 
Calendar.  (4)  That  grants  amounting  to  £52.  10s.  should  be  made 
from  the  Benevolent  Fund.  ,5)  That”  the  «,nse»t  of  Se  C<XSl 

for  Me^fPcT  P.r0PpaLS  °f  tbe  Commifctee  of  the  Joint  Agency 
Pros^eTtus  ’8  6  amendment  of  Rule  ™  ^  the  Agency 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS, 

MEETING-  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsburv 
{square,  on  February  19.  Present :  Sir  Philip  Sgnus  PresY 

SmiT’fV'V^^nV  PI°f-,Adams’  pi’of.  Adamson,  Dr.  Armitage 
Rmifd’  Mr-Rarlet>  Rev-  J-  B.  Blomfield,  Rev  A  W 

Mr  Hlv  S  Tn  /•  S’ A-  Butler’  Mr‘  Charles,  Mr.  Eagles* 
\r  Hol!and<  Miss  Jebb,  Mr.  Ivelland  Mr  Marx’ 

Knclmf  “Sr  ^  P-dlebu'y  M- 

White  R  ReV'  Dr’  Sc0tt)  Mr’  Starbuck.  and  Mr. 

The  Secret?  °f  ^  "!eeti,W  were  read  and  confirmed. 

tire  Colultati(e' Colmitto^SfraWof  Edutl” 

iSaites by  the  co,iege  *■» 

&anminatLthof  ^ 

One  of  the  representatives  of  the  Colleo-e  on\he  Fedo  l 
It  -was  resolved — 

inamr\  “d  t 

each  member  of  tb/nJi  1  a  circ‘ular  letter  be  sent  to 

ft,™!:  United  Kingdom  asking 

the  Charter  he  affixed  to  the  °n"  i  ar[her,  that  such  extracts  from 
reaped, ing^:  $£  “>  «*»«« 

■^glEoEP^^  bj',he  «4  «.e  &5S  & 

quirements  in  Book-keenino-  for  tl  °'(Vng7  ie  syllabuses  of  re¬ 
took  keeping  for  the  Certificate  Examinations 


The  Report  was  adopted. 

,  \  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  whether  the 

tt7l  hefr?  °f  the  Colle^e  occasioned  by  the  issue  of 
^eef  ducatlonal  Times  and  the  Calendar  could  not  be  dimin- 

n  f  iP1Iilip  Magnus  M.P.,  was  elected  President  of  the  Council 
andtheRov  Canon  Beil,  Mr.  E.  A.  Butler,  and  the  Rev  Dr 
Scott  were  elected  Yice-Presidents 

T,PeE™'vttaTeSCWonegT°inted  “““  “d  ^  Armit“«e  Smith 

appdnted°derat°rS’  EeTisers’  Examiners,  and  Inspectors  were 

respmjtive  chahrmeiU  C°mmittee3  were  appointed,  with  their 
Lhe  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College  — 

Ml'  oX™.B,S"'aCtram  H0I'a>  B'A'>  Bomb“^  “*>»  draining 

Mr.  F.  A.  Unwin,  6  Balfour  Road,  Ilford,  Essex. 

under  °f  “™b-hip, 

M?  w  YfutBfr  p0nfh!'C;PC  32  St-  Jobn’s  Road>  Exeter. 
w'pq  7  ’  L-AC^->  2  Alfred  Street,  Plymouth. 

Truro  ’  A-R-C’Sc-’  A-C-P-  Central  Technical  Schools,. 

lhe  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since- 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council 7  &ince 

Calendar  °ol  °f  ^  Britein* 

Ca tendar  of  the  University  of  Liverpool. 

Calendar  of  the  Transvaal  University  College 
Register  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

book  of  Psychology! ~°ldfleld’S  The  Penalty  of  Death  ?  Sully’s  Teacher’s  Hand- 
!;[  ^R"  W’  -Blake  Harrold’s  Practical  Precis  Writing  and  Indexing.  • 
G^B16?  the  Mmit?oFth7Gen"er^MedicaI^Councfbei9S^19MUIlC*b  1909  ;  ' 

andyResea,ch  it  |0cho7l^01HaS?in>anL^eW  (Spvo,f-) Duckworth’s  Classification 
tical  Geography  for  JUddle  Forn  «  pX®,™  Jngla"4 ;  Port’s  Elementary  Prac- 

Commercial  Correspondent  and  v  Theafnet  s,  L'Abbe  Daniel ;  Patton’s 

for  Young  People  °lhce  Routme  ;  Stopes’s  The  Story  of  Plant  Life 


Second  Class  [or  Junior J. 

Sales,  and  Cash  Books— *  t  ^  sub-chvisions— Purchases, 
and  Loss  Account,  and  Balance  Sheet  r'j,  bre^TnalBiilance’  Profit 
Consignment  Accounts,  &c  Bank  and  Bdk  Transactions, 


Pregona!  andM|f  Licenckdo^VMriera  PRESS~Kirkpatrick’s  Cervantes’  La  Uustrfr 
Sesame  and  Lihes.  &  Co-__bow nds  s  1  irst  Book  of  Physics  ;  Roberts’s  Ruskin’s 
tematic  Geogi-aphy^ ofCEuropef  and  Rose’s  Woodwork  Class-book ;  Webb’s  Sys- 

First  L^tin1 UnsS  n°BwkB^ 'andS^ond  lSun.!«mISkEllel“nW'e ;  Wllliaras°n’s 

&c.);  Oxford''  Ha  hi  Text'sE  nuiton^f^ ess.— Select  English  Classics  (Boswell,  Gray. 
Books  II I -vi)  :  BarlePs  Sand’s  Mmor  P$,ems’  and  Paradise  LosC 

nomiV.  Atinc  ,  pb, . ;n  •'  .  .  A  Sonneurs :  Bartliolompw's 


By  III vrvrTAvs _ i"r  U,  °  Fapers  for  Upper  Middle  Forms. 

ting’s  Elementary  Latin  ExercS  Gmt  ^b®111011’  Hillard  and  Bot- 

University  Corrtwpondmu^igo^1'  Press-— Matriculation  Directory,  January,  1910  •. 
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A  Book  of  Northern  Heroes.  By  A.  J.  DICKS,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Principal  of  the  County  High  School,  Walthamstow. 

A  Reading  Book  for  the  Lower  Forms  of  Secondary  Schools  and  the  Upper  Standards  of  Elementary  Schools.  p  -  flriri  English  tvnes 

The  work  presents.typical  European  Hero-lore  both  in  prose  used.  ’  Older  student^  may  thus  make 


Included  in  the  volume  is  a  pronouncing  list  of  proper  names 
use  of  the  book  with  no  apprehension  of  a  nauseating  puerility  of  diction 


Crown  8vo,  162  pp.,  cloth.  Price  Is.  6d. 


[JUST  PUBLISHED; 


A  Book  of  Southern  Heroes*  by  the  same  author  and  uniform  with  the  above,  will  be  ready  shortly. 

Old  Ballads  of  England  and  Scotland. 

—  1  — — — —  - —  ■■  - - — — 1  “ Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  Is.  6d.  „  ,  ■  r  Ttonk-  for  the 

This  work  is  based  upon  the  literary  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Secondary  Schools,  but  it  will  be  found  equally  sui  a  e  as  a  e,  » 

Upper  Standards  of  Elementary  Schools. 

Edited  liv  Rev  C  W.  HANNAN,  B.A.,  First  Class  Divinity  Testimonium,  Downes  Prizeman, 
(^Theological  Exhibitioner,  T.C.D.,  Author  of  “  Handbook  for  Divinity  Students ,  and  Essays 
on  the  Synoptic  Problem.”  .  .  ^  .  . 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  Glossary,  Questions,  Index,  and  a  series  of  carefully  graduated  Examination  Questions.  Price  is.  o  . 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


By  W.  J.  POTTER,  M.A.  (Cantab.), 
The  Roan  School  for  Boys,  Greenwich. 


Concurrent  Practical  and  Theoretical  Geometry. 

Containing  the  substance  of  Euclid,  Books  I  to  XI,  treated  both  practically  and  theoretically  ;  in  four  parts  ;  strongly  bound  in  cloth. 

Part  I,  Price  Is.  6d.  net;  Part  III,  Price  2s.  net ; 

Part  II  Price  Qd  net*  Parts  I  and  II*  Price  3s.  net, 

Parts  l’,  II,  and  III,  Price  As.  6d.  net;  Part  IV,  SOLID  GEOMETRY  ( Ready  shortly ). 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  complete  and  carefully  planned  School  Course  in  which  the  two  branches  of  Geometry  shall  pTOcee  concuru  an(j 

simplest  to  the  highest  parts'of  the  subject.  The  treatment  of  each  Theorem  in  three  stages— (1)  Preliminary  Practical  Exercises  (ii)  o '  P  > 

Theoretical  Exercises— is  designed  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  Teachers  and  Pupils.  The  Proofs  are  set  out  on  a  concise  and  o  g  1 


French  Composition. 


Agreed  de  1’ University  Licencid-ds-Lettres,  Professeur  au  Lycde  Charlemagne,  Paris ;  and 
3ur  a  l’Bcole  Supdrieure  J.  B.  Say,  Paris,  Professeur  d’Ecole  normale. 


By  F.  GUILLOTEL, 

H.  PRO IX,  Professeur 

Comprising  The  Grammar  of  French  Composition  and  English  Prose  for  Translation  into  French. 

280  pp.,  cloth.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  , 

Mm.  Guillotel  and  Proix,  the  joint  authors  of  the  above  work,  are  men  of  most  scholarly  attainments,  having  a 

literature.  They  have  had  every  experience  of  education  from  the  highest  University  training  downwards.  _  with  suitable  extracts  from 

The  book  is  in  two  parts,  and  provides  a  carefully  graduated  course  commencing  with  the  grammar  of  Erench  composition  and  fim  &  •  Jin  '  There  is  no  other 

English  authors.  The  assistance  rendered  is  exactly  that  which  is  required  by  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  attaining  a  masteiy 
work  like  it  on  the  market,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  achieve  a  great  success. 


With  a  Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo, 
[Ready  shortly. 
close  and  intimate  knowledge  of  English  idiom  and 


London:  RALPH,  HOLLAND,  &  CO.,  68  &  69  Temple  Chambers,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


LARGEST  STOCK 

of  SECOND-HAND 

School,  Classical, 

Mathematical,  and 
Scientific  Books 

in  London. 

Keys  and  Translations. 


J.  POOLE  &  C0.,\<jfc. 

104  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  yf+t. 

AND 

2  Manette  Street,  Soho, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND.  ALL  INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 


THE  BEST  ELEMENTARY 
PHYSIOLOGY  PUBLISHED 


THIS  ATLAS  OF  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  superposed)  coloured  plates,  14|  in.  long, 
which,  when  raised  in  succession,  display  the  chief  systems 
of  the  body  in  the  approximate  order  in  which  they  would  be  revealed 
by  dissection.  Each  plate  is  provided  with  an  index  by  means  of 
which  the  features  represented  may  be  identified.  The  devioe  will 
he  a  distinct  help  to  the  imagination  of  all  scholars.  The  text 
(23  pages)  is  by  Dr.  H.  Biss. 

BAILLIERE,  TINDALL,  &  COX, 

8  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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1910. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


RATIONAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
AS  APPLIED  TO  EDUCATION. 

To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  University  of  London. 

Annual  *rt»,  ommancd  o„ 

This  Course  will  to  a  certain  extent  prepare  for  the  Examinations  of  the  College 
in  connexion  with  the  Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship  •  but 
its  mam  purpose  will  be  to  present  the  facts  of  Psychology  in  such  a  wav  as  to 
liable  the  teacher  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  practical  work  of  the  School'  The 
work  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
results  of  their  experience  with  the  latest  results  of  psychological  research  into 

theUworkm  amasses  of SchoMs^68  W‘U  be  lllustrated  ^  fre^nt  references  to 

SYLLABUS. 

I*  SFfb  10-) ,  Consciousness  :  its  unique  character  :  the  proper  subiect  matter  of 
psychology  ;  the  insulation  of  the  individual  consciousness  with  the  consequent 
advantage  to  the  teacher:  polarity  of  consciousness  :  the  ego  or  self  •  consciousness 
-  eP>P.henomenon:  the  subjective  and  the  objective :  meaning  of  the 

geneial  consciousness  :  the  sub-conscious  and  its  place  in  education. 

T'  ^  Kinds  and  Methods  of  Psychology  :  empirical  rational  and 

scientific:  then-  advantages  and  defects:  psycholog/ hitherto  almost  eSlv  of 

nsvrPntVldUal  AgeeetlC  Ps^chol°^  and  its  applications  to  education  •  collective 
brain  process  and  its  relation  to  consciousness  :  modes  of ‘being  consci^  wa  vs  of 

g™,  i.«5z:s»taS“s 

'■  mtUre  “d  kids 

the  ^special Senses :  "  pu/e  »ion 

the  image,  the  gener^w^Tim^ind^he  concep^theTbstract  L'dth’"1  n0tiT  : 

e^u^ 

IX 


incomplete 

o!  memoir ‘not  iSSY,  ^  “MU  oh.rauto 

and  reason :  narrower  and  wider  wiwCff^(i~netnr1Ct|1hn  |b6!welen  understanding 
logical  standpoints  :  meaning  of  fe  =  ,the  l1,«'cal  and  the  psycho 

the  purposive  element :  relation  of  means  to  end  f  orF?a, an(L lt;?  practlcal  aspects  : 
tlie  thinking  of  his  pupils  •  the  h Iws of thoni-hr -iJt h  tea,°her  s  Power  to  influence 
necessity  of  thinking:  the  criterion  of  tholfiiu  thou^U  and  the  fundamental 
thinking.  criterion  of  thought:  possibility  of  self-deception  in 

place  as  the  piiysiSr^sisTf'character ■  fta°n--rnf '  nature  of  temperament;  its 
ancient  and  modern  classifications  -  relation  to  lanenci':':  possibility  of  change: 
its  value  in  life:  its  place  in  education  ■  snnn«.=tAP^anaity :  .nature  of  emotion  : 

the  Lange-James  theory  and  its  educationSuppliSttons^tEs?!  °J  *%?  T°tions  : 
XII  (June  2  1  to-  nva  „  ,  applications .  the  aesthetic  in  education. 

in  general  and  to  desire  in  particukr^hJttS'OTM'rtmere  k  ‘U  :  ,reJation  *?,  emotions 
and  function  of  motives:  fallacy  underlvin^^hn,  knowledge  on  will  :  nature 
freedom  of  the  will  in  relation  to  "he  ffi’ ' '  ™se  the  Wrongest  motive"  : 

of  will  to  character,  and  of  character  to  conduct  ™  ,,  h wf  an  edueat.or  relation 
acter:  plasticity  and  rigidity  of  character.  1 '  ubjectlve  and  objective  char- 

„  „  ,  EEES  FOR  admission. 

,h»  Two  shilling.  ,„r  .  tetttr(, 

■' 7  *>  *!>• 

the  Course.  I!i  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  , 


Messrs.  BELL’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


lectures  for  £eacbers 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  2s. 

REPORT  ON  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  SERVICE 

OF  TEACHERS 

IN  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters 
_ _ m  secondary  Schools  on  6th  January,  1910. 

A  NEW  IDEA  IN  TEACHING  FRENCH  BY  THE 
DIRECT  METHOD. 

BELL’S  FRENCH  PICTURE  CARDS. 

Edited  by  H.  N.  ADAIR,  M.A. 

Two  Sets  of  Sixteen  Cards.  Printed  in  Colours,  with  Questionnaire  on 

back  of  each. 

SCtI,(EIU  ToMeRU  Dr!MVn.1,y  M-  Moxtbard.  Price  per  packet.  Is.  3d.  net. 

Cuiahfitra  IV U  «Lta  Ch.fT.bre  des  Enfants.  III.  La 
VerJcr  vil  ®  ,Y-  Une  Cour  de  perme.  VI.  Le 

Ch.-iLn’ir.'T  '  Lv  S7  ,»  C:  V  l,‘  Unc  Boutique  de  Village.  IX.  La 
XIH  La  Plage  v?vb,erg£-  *XL  Le  Moulin.  XI L  Le  Pont 

Restauran?.^  X'V‘  Le  P°rt-  XV'  Le  M*gasin.  - 


XVI.  Le 


is  3d(  nit  V  by  MuRT.  WlL1IAMS-  Brice  per  packet, 

Man^er  ill  i  „  fux  Volets  Verts.  II.  La  Salle  a 

v"aL"*g  -J  h?  ,Ch^al  a  Bascule.  IV.  Les  Militaires. 
VIA  fToare  t.  ?  E1**™**®.  VI.  La  Place  de  la  Ville. 
Mer  V  1'  v  Jour  de  pl«ie.  IX.  Au  Bord  de  la 

Molsson  L\i‘;f5f>n  d 'Arithm^tique.  XI.  L’Hiver.  XII.  La 
Moisson.  Xiii.  Le  Dortoir.  XIV.  La  Visite  du  M6decin. 
v  *-e  Jardm.  XVI.  La  Salle  de  Travail. 

N0Ttf't7sue°sTxtfJhnf  ?he\€S  °f  man,y-  Teachers’  Messrs.  BeU  have  decided 
Slxteen  of  the  same  card  zn  one  packet,  vric  els  3d  net  The** 

Udvance7)Wn  Packets  NoS'  1  to  16  ^lementZy).  and  Hoi:  l  to  it 

Crown  8vo.  2s. 

LE  FRANCAIS  DE  FRANCE. 

By  Madame  YALETTE  VERNET. 

M  ith  an  Introduction  by  Professor  ALBERT  BARRERE,  R.M.A  Woolwicli 

and  numerous  Illustrations  by  M.  MONT  BARD. 

^Emlfne?^rr^^0k  f°r  children,  by  a  practical  teacher. 

withXrvdav  ifc  U  nu“fr°us  Dialogues  and  Conversations  dealing 
tn  eveiyday  life,  together  with  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary. 

BELL'S  ENGLISH  TEXTS 

FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

General  Editor,  A.  GUTHKELCH,  M.A. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

Selections  from  Ruskin.  Edited  by  H.  Hamp- 

*  M“^‘j  -Assistant  Master  at  St.  Oiave’s  Grammar  School,  Southwark.  Is. 

Economy  “Lilies,”  Three  Essays  on  Political 

«  Modem  °“  Ir0n”  and  Extracts 

Se1,®ctions  from  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott. 

Srs*yCettre  Als.ER'  L-L’A”  late  Head  Mis^ss,  Bi-aintree  Pupil 


BAKER  AND  BOURNE’S  ALGEBRA. 

wWverrused^YC^,-fUrne’S  6XCellent  ‘AIgebra’  must  satisfaction 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

By  ~W.  M.  BAKER,  M.A.,  and  A.  A.  BOURNE,  M.A. 

This  boolc  is  published  in  the  following  forms 

Complete,  with  or  without  Answers.  Sixth  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

Part  I.  To  Quadratic  Equations.  Tenth  Edition,  Revised.  2s.  6d 
Or,  with  Answers,  3s. 

Part  II.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  With  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d. 
Examples.  Separately.  With  or  without  Answers,  3s.  Or  in  Two  Parts. 
Answers  to  the  Examples  Is  net 
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BLACKIE’S  LIST. 


A.  New  Series.  lust  issued. 

THE  PLAIN  TEXT  POETS. 

With  Introduction  and  Frontispiece.  6d.  each. 

MACAULAY-LAYS,  &c.  I  ntroduction  by  Miss  W.  Hutchinson,  late 
Fellow  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

SCOTT— MARMION.  Introduction  by  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Owen’s  School,  Islington. 

SCOTT— LADY  OP  THE  LAKE.  Introduction  by  J.  V.  Saunders, 
M.A.,  Senior  Master  of  Hymer’s  College,  Hull. 

SCOTT— LAY  OP  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.  Introduction  by  Miss 
A.  B.  Covernton,  English  Mistress,  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham. 

GOLDSMITH— POEMS.  Introduction  by  Miss  E.  Margery  Fox,  English 
Mistress,  Clapham  High  School. 

MILTON— SHORTER  POEMS  Introduction  by  Miss  G.  B.  Sellon, 
Senior  English  Mistress,  Francis  Holland  High  School,  Baker  Street,  N.W. 

TENNYSON  —  EARLIER  POEMS.  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Buchanan  Ryley,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Emanuel  School,  Wandsworth 
Common,  S.W. 

LONGFELLOW— EVANGELINE,  and  other  Poems.  Introduction  by 
Miss  Clay,  B.A.,  Head  Mistress,  Queen’s  School,  Chester. 


BLACKIE’S  ENGLISH  TEXTS. 


6d.  each.  Blue  limp  cloth  covers.  Nearly  100  Volumes.  To  be  used  in 
correlation  with  the  study  of  English  Literature  and  History. 

Among  the  leading  Authors  are: — 


Malory. 

Froissart. 

Bacon. 

Burke. 

Ruskin. 


Cibbon. 

Macaulay. 

Carlyle. 

Prescott. 

Josephus. 


Drake. 

Raleigh. 

Anson. 

Hawkins. 

Cook. 


Thucydides. 

Plutarch. 

Livy. 

Marcellinus. 

Lucian. 


Dickens. 
Charles  Lamb. 
Kingsley. 
Swift. 

Borrow. 


METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS. 

With  Passages  from  English  Literature  for  Practice. 

By  FRANCES  E.  BEVAN,  Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  Joint  Head  Mistress 
of  the  South  Liverpool  School  for  Girls.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 


GRADUATED  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 

By  H.  BENDALL,  M. A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  I. A. H.M.  ls.net. 

{Just  issued. 

A  GREEK  BOY  AT  HOME. 

An  Original  Greek  Story,  specially  written  for  use  with  Rouse’s 
“First  Greek  Course.” 

By  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Litt.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

STRUCTURAL-PHYSICAL-COMPARATIVE. 

A  Text-book  for  Advanced  Students. 

By  J.  W.  GREGORY,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity.  With  an  entirely  new  Series  of  22  Coloured  Maps.  6s.  net. 

PHYSICAL  AND  STRUCTURAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

By  J.  W.  GREGORY,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Being  the  Introductory  Portion  of  the  Complete  Book,  issued  separately  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  many  who  have  asked  for  it.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  C.  A.  E.  RODGERS,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Examiner  in  Geography  to  the 
College  of  Preceptors.  With  many  Diagrams  and  Coloured  Illustrations.  Is. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  L.  W.  LYDE,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Economic  Geography  in  University  College,  London. 
Contents. — Personality  of  Teacher  —  Specialist  Teaching  —  Human  Note  — 
Unity  of  the  Science  —  Scheme  of  Work  —  The  Outlook  Faculty  —  Outdoor 
Work— Mental  Pictures — Modelling— Mapping— Seasonal  Work,  &c.,  &c. 

Price  Is.  net.  {Just  published. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Eor  Middle  Forms, 

By  FREDERICK  MORT,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.G.S. 

A  four  years’  course  for  Secondary  Schools.  With  Maps  and  Diagrams.  2s. 

{.Just  issued. 

THE  STUDY  OF  PLANT  LIFE  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

By  MARIE  C.  STOPES,  D.Sc.,  &c.  2s.6d.net. 


ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  AINSWORTH  DAVIS,  Pri  cipal  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester.  With  Appendix  for  Agricultural  Students.  Cloth,  2s. 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  EDUCATIONAL  CATALOGUE. 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  LTD.,  50  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON,  E.G. 


ADVERTISEMENT  SCALE. 

Whole  Page — Ordinarv  £4  10  0  .  Position  £5  10  0 

Half  Page  „  2  10  0  .  „  3  0  0 

Quarter  Page  „  1  10  0  .  „  1  15  0 

Per  inch  in  broad  column  (half  width  of  page)  ...  0  7  0 

Narrow  Column  (one-third  page) .  2  0  0 

General  Scholastic  Advertisements  (Colleges,  Schools,  Classes,  Tuition,  &c.), 
3s.  6d.  for  6  lines,  or  4s.  6d.  the  inch. 

SituationsVacant  and  Wanted — 30  words  or  under,  2s.;  each  additional  10  words, 
6d.  (For  Is.  extra,  Replies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Publishing  Office,  and  will 
be  forwarded  post  free.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


At  the  Members’  Meeting  of  the  College  of 

Fixtures.  Preceptors,  on  March  16,  Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay, 
M.  A.,  will  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Demonstration 
School :  Purpose,  Method,  Results.” 

#  * 

# 

M.  Petilleau  will  address  the  Societe  Rationale  des  Pro- 
fessenrs  de  Framjais  en  Angleterre  on  “  Emile  Zola  a 
Londres  ”  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  on  March  19,  at 
4  p.m. 

*  * 

* 

Miss  C.  E.  Isaacson  will  lecture  on  “Wasps,  a  subject  for 
Nature  Study,”  before  the  School  Nature  Study  Union,  at 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  on  March  9,  7.45  p.m. 

#  * 

# 

At  the  Child  Study  Society,  London  (90  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  S.W.),  Miss  M.  Cade,  Inspector  in  Domestic 
Economy,  L.C.C.,  will  lecture  on  “  The  Development  of  the 
Teaching  of  Domestic  Economy  in  the  Training  of  Girls,” 
March  3,  7.30  p.m. ;  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Hayward,  D.Litt.,  B.Sc., 
will  lecture  on  “  Evening  Schools  in  the  light  of  the  Ado¬ 
lescent  Problem,”  on  March  17,  7.30  p.m. 


Oxford  University  has  conferred  the  hono- 

Honours.  rary  degree  of  D.Sc.  upon  Mr.  Philip  Herbert 
Cowell,  F.R.S.,  Chief  Assistant,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Claude  Crommelin,  Assistant,  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  in  recognition  of  their  successful  labours  in  the 
exact  determination  of  the  reappearance  of  Halley’s  comet. 

#  * 

# 

Oxford  Convocation  has  conferred  by  decree  the  degree 
of  M.A.  upon  Surgeon -General  A.  F.  Bradshaw,  C.B.,  Hon. 
M.A.,  Worcester  College. 

#  * 

* 

The  University  of  Durham  has  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  Mus.Doc.  upon  Principal  Hadow,  of  Armstrong 
College. 

*  * 

* 

The  Senatus  of  Aberdeen  University  has  resolved  to 
confer  the  following  honorary  degrees  (April)  : — 

D.D.  :  Rev.  W.  E.  Bromilow,  late  Wesleyan  Methodist  missionary  in 
New  Guinea,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Theological  Training  College 
of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia  in  New  Guinea  ;  Rev.  Martin 
Lewis,  B.A.  ;  and  others. 

LL.D.  ;  Hans  Driesch,  Ph.D.  Heidelberg,  recently  Gifford  Lecturer; 
Sir  John  George  Fraser,  M.L.C.,  Orange  River  Colony,  Bloemfontein; 
James  Mackenzie,  M.D.  London;  James  Niven,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Manchester;  Alexander  Ogston,  M.D.,  C.M., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  ;  Hon.  Sir  Thomas 
Gordon  Walker,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. ,  Acting  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Punjab;  William  John  Watson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  Royal  High 
School,  Edinburgh. 

#  * 

* 

The  Senatus  of  St.  Andrews  University  has  resolved  to 
confer  the  following  honorary  degrees  (March  30)  : — 

D.D. ;  Rev.  John  Burgess,  Marrickville,  Sydney,  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  New  South  Wales ;  Rev. 
George  Davidson,  M.A.,  formerly  Moderator  of  the  South  Australian 
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Church,  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Banner  (South  Australia),  now  minister 
of  Flinders  Street  Church,  Adelaide;  Rev.  Andrew  Miller,  M.A., 
minister  of  Bluevale  Parish  Church,  Glasgow,  President  of  the  Ecclesio- 
logical  Society  of  Scotland,  formerly  Robertson  Lecturer,  Glasgow 
University ;  Rev.  P.  Cunningham  Simpson,  M.A.,  Renfield  Church, 
Glasgow,  author  of  “The  Life  of  Principal  Rainy”;  Rev.  Henry 
Julian  White,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  now 
Irofcssor  in  King’s  College,  London,  associated  with  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  editing  the  great  critical  edition  of  the  Vulgate  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  and  others. 

LL.D.  :  Sir  William  Ogilvy-Dalgleish,  Bart.,  of  Errol  Park,  Errol, 
long  associated  with  University  College,  Dundee,  as  a  governor  of  the 
College  and  a  generous  donor ;  Emeritus  Professor  Thomas  Purdie,  B.Sc., 
it?  F.R.S.,  for  twenty-five  years  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 

the  l  nited  College,  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  a  generous  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  University. 

#  # 

# 

Mr.  A.  J.  Herbertson,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Reader 
in  Geography,  Oxford  University,  has  been  constituted 
Professor  of  Geography  so  long  as  he  holds  the  office  of 
Header. 

*  * 

# 

,  Lord  Kilbracken  op  Killegar,  M.A.,  G.C.B.  (Sir  Arthur 
GoclJey),  formerly  Fellow,  has  been  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow,  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  William  Bateson,  late  Fellow,  has  been  elected  an 
Honorary  Fellow,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge 

o  1  O 


Endowments  and  PuNDS  liave  been  provided  for  the  estab- 
Benefactions.  hshment  of  a  Wykeham  Professorship  of 
Ancient  History  at  Oxford. 

*  * 

Oxford  Convocahon  has  established  a  Lectureship  in 
Criminal  Law  and  the  Law  of  Evidence  (£250  a  year). 


The  Council  of  the  Surveyors’  Institu- 
Ch0pri/e.'PS  an<1  Eon  bave  revised  their  scholarship  scheme. 

They  will  now  give  six  scholarships — one- 
of  £60  and  five  of  £50  a  year  for  three 
years,  tenable  at  any  University.  This  year  the  £60 
scholarship  and  one  of  the  £50  scholarships  will  be  open,  the 
rest  to  follow,  two  each  year.  Candidates  will  be  examined 
m  three  of  the  following  subjects:  Chemistry,  Physics,. 
Botany,  Geology,  Mechanics,  Trigonometry. 

*  * 

* 

Braseno.se  College,  Oxford,  offers  one  open  scholarship  in 
Classics,  one  Hulme  Exhibition  in  Classics,  and  one  scholar¬ 
ship  limited  to  candidates  from  Harrow  School,  for  com¬ 
petition  on  March  8.  Candidates  for  classical  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  at  Merton  and  Brasenose  Colleges  will  be 
examined  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  papers.  Can¬ 
didates  to  send  their  names  to  the  Warden  of  Merton  Col- 
lege  or  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  College  by  March  4. 

*  * 

* 

Selw  yn  College,  Cambridge,  offers  entrance  scholarships 
aiK:  ®xmlntions  for  Mathematics,  Classics,  Natural  Sciences, 
and  History  on  March  15-17.  Particulars  from  the  Master. 

*  * 

„  Editb  Peche7  Phipson  Post-graduate  Scholarship, 

L  U,  tor  medical  women,  in  any  branch  of  medical  or  scientific 
study,  will  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  March.  Preference  to 
a  woman  coming  from  India  or  going  to  work  in  India. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Slater,  33  Chepstow  Villas,  London,  W. 

*  * 

* 

h  RAMLIngham  College,  Suffolk,  offers  four  entrance  scholar¬ 
ships  tor  competition  on  April  5.  Apply  to  the  Head  Master 
or  to  the  Secretary. 


# 

Hr.  Henry  Wilde  has  given  £600  to  Oxford  University 
round  an  Annual  Lecture  on  Astronomy  and  Terrestri 
Magnetism,  m  memory  of  Edmund  Halley.  Dr.  Wilde  wi 
himself  deliver  the  Halley  Lecture  this  year. 

*  * 

The  Rhodes  Trustees  will  Jive  £200  a  year  for  five  yea] 
to  Oxford  University  in  aid  of  the  teaching  of  law,  and  tl 
Common  University  Fund  will  contribute  £50  a  year  for  fh 
years  to  the  same  object. 

*  * 

All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  has  promised  £300  towarc 
an  annual  course  of  Lectures  on  Foreign  History,  and  £20 

theVnpd  f  a  LectureshlP  ln  Private  International  Law  durin 
i  tie  next  three  years. 

*  * 

E .Sanger,  of  St.  John’s  College,  has  presented  to  th 

,v  onoStD!|,ari  me!lt0£  the  Library  of  Cambridge  Universit 
ei  a  hundred  volumes,  including  an  illustrated  edition  o 
tlie  poems  of  the  famous  scholar-Emperor  K’ang  Hsi,  wit] 
an  interleaved  translation  in  Manchu 


An  appeal  is  made  for  £70,000  for  „ew  chemical  laho, 
tones  at  Umversity  College,  London  (see  “  Summary 

# 


# 

1  ® E  building  and  Endowment  Fund  of  Bedford  Colie 
for  Women  amounts  to  £47,700.  A  further  £12,300  is  i 
quired  before  the  buildings  can  be  begun. 

l-liE  debt  of  about  £1,100  on  the  Vaughan  Worki, 

«f  a!  Vau^an  Sm^.”  "  W  paid  °ff  *  SOme  “  frie" 

♦  ♦ 

The  Transvaal  Government  has  decided  to  Mve  a  fir 
contribution  of  £100,000  towards  the  establishment  of 
1  ransvaal  Agricultural  University. 


- - - O&O — - - 

Appointments  .  PlIE  British  Association  meets  at  Shef- 
and  Vacancies.  field  on  August  31.  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney, 
Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  has  been  appointed 
tesident.  The  following  have  been  appointed  Presidents 
of  the  various  Sections  :  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,. 
E-  W-  Sc-D-’  B.R.S.;  Chemistry,  J.  E.  Stead, 

h  .R.S. ;  Geology,  Prof.  A.  P.  Coleman,  M.A.,  Ph.D. ;  Zo- 
2)°^’  Pl!?P  Bourne,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S. ;  Geography,. 
Prof.  A.  J.  Flerbertson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  ;  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  K.C.B.,  B.Sc.,  B.A., 
F.S.S. ;  Engineering,  Prof.  W.  E.  Dalby,  D.Sc.,  M.Inst.C.E.  ^ 
Anthropology,  W.  Crooke,  B.A.  ;  Physiology,  Prof.  A.  B. 
Macallum,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. ;  Botany,  Prof.  J.  W .  H. 
Tiail,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  and  Educational  Science,  Prin¬ 
cipal  H.  A.  Miers,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

#  * 

# 

I  m.  Slade  Professorship  of  Fine  Art  at  Oxford  is  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes,  Director  of  the 
JSational  Portrait  Gallery. 

*  *- 
* 

The  Sadlerian  Professorship  of  Pure  Mathematics  in 
Cambridge  University  is  vacant  through  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  A.  R,  Forsyth . 


Mr.  R.  C.  Punnett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius, 
ia.s  been  elected  Professor  of  Biology,  in  succession  to  Prof. 
Bateson,  resigned. 

*  * 

* 

The  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dublin  is  vacant  through  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Purser,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A. 

*  # 

* 

Iiie  Professorship  of  Botany  in  Birmingham  University 
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is  vacant  through  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Hillhouse, 
M.A.,  F.L.S. 


* 


Dr.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  recently  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  St.  Andrews,  has  heen  appointed  Clifford 
Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  three  years 
from  October,  1911. 


*  # 
* 


Mr.  W.  L.  Grant,  M.A.,  Beit  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Colonial 
History,  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  Colonial 
History  Chair  in  Queen’s  University,  Ottawa.  His  father 
was  formerly  Principal  of  Queen’s  University. 


*  =* 
* 


Mr.  Alexander  Petrie,  M.A.  Aberd.,  B.A.  Cantab., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Lecturer  in  Greek  History 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  has  been  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Classics  in  the  new  University  of  Pietermaritzburg. 


#  * 


Mr.  W.  G.  Stewart  Adams,  B.A.,  Balliol,  has  been 
appointed  Lecturer  on  Political  Theory  and  Institutions  in 
Oxford  University. 


*  # 
* 


Mr.  J.  Buckley,  Head  Master  of  P.-T.  Centre,  Wigan,  has 
been  appointed  Head  Master  of  the  Secondary  School,  Wood- 
house. 


*  * 
# 


Mr.  H.  E.  Long,  M.A.,  Grammar  School,  Wakefield,  has 
been  appointed  Head  Master  of  the  Secondary  School, 
Sowerby  Bridge. 


#  * 
* 


Mr.  G.  L.  Bradley,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Royal  Grammar  School, 
Worcester,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of  the  County 
School,  Penzance. 


*  # 

# 


Mr.  J.  Valentine,  St.  George’s  School,  Harpenden,  has 
been  appointed  Head  Master  of  the  County  School,  Harwich. 


*  # 
* 


A  Head  Master  is  required  for  the  School  of  Art,  Lydney, 
Gloucestershire.  £150,  commencing.  Particulars  from 
R.  Beaumont  Plat,  Esq.,  Tin  Plate  Works,  Lydney,  Glos. 


The  new  Lectureship  in  Scottish  History  in  Glasgow 
University  has  been  offered  to  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell ;  and 
the  new  Lectureship  in  Scottish  Literature  to  Dr.  William 
W allace,  late  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Herald. 


*  * 
* 


Literary 

Items. 


Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  will  publish  presently 
a  volume  on  “  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in 
Elementary  Schools,”  by  Prof.  R.  L.  Archer, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lewis,  B.Sc.,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Chapman  (in  col¬ 
laboration). 


Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse  has  resigned  the  Wardenship  of 
the  Manchester  University  Settlement  on  his  election  as 
M.P.  for  Mid  Lanark. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Jethro  Bithell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  German, 
Manchester  University,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Ger¬ 
man  in  the  Birkbeck  College,  London.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  L.  A.  Willoughby,  B.A.  Lond.,  Ph.D.  Vienna,  Lektor  in 
English  at  the  Technische  Hochschule,  Cologne. 

*  * 

* 

A  Lecturer  in  History,  Literature,  or  both,  is  required  at 
University  College,  Nottingham,  in  October.  £150.  Par¬ 
ticulars  and  form  of  application  from  the  Registrar. 

*  # 

# 

M.  P.  1ST.  de  Puybusque,  Licencie  es  Lettres,  Licencie  en 
Droit,  Diplome  de  l’Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Lecturer  in  French  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Cardiff  University  College. 

#  * 

* 

Miss  Dove  is  about  to  retire  from  the  Head  Mistress-ship 
of  Wycombe  Abbey  Girls’  High  School. 

*  # 

* 

A  Head  Master  is  required  for  Marling  School,  Stroud, 
early  in  September.  Age  thirty  to  forty-five;  graduate  (or 
equivalent),  with  five  years’  experience  of  secondary  teach¬ 
ing.  £400  and  house.  Boarders.  Apply  to  Mr.  F.  Winter- 
botliam,  Solicitor,  Stroud,  by  March  13. 

Mr.  R.  Dark,  County  School,  Penartli,  has  been  appointed 
Head  Master  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  School,  Dover. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hunt,  assistant  master,  has  been  appointed 
Head  Master,  of  the  Grammar  School,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

*  * 

* 

Mu.  C.  J.  L.  Wag  staff,  M.A.,  Oundle  School,  has  been 
appointed  Head  Master  of  Aske’s  School,  Cricklewood,  N.W. 


The  Oxford  University  Press  announces  “  A  History  of 
English  Versification,”  by  Hofrat  J.  von  Schipper.  Also  a 
new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  Dr.  Skeat’s  “  Etymo¬ 
logical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.” 


*  # 

* 


Messrs.  Ralph,  Holland,  &  Co.  announce  a  new  “  French 
Composition  ”  by  two  Parisian  Professeurs,  MM.  Guillotel 
and  Proix  ;  also  “A  Book  of  Northern  Heroes”  and  “A 
Book  of  Southern  Heroes,”  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Dicks,  B.A.,  B.Sc. — 
reading  books  in  typical  European  hero-lore  for  secondary 
lower  forms  and  elementary  upper  standards. 


Messrs.  Jack  are  publishing  “The  Ariel  Shakespeare  ” — 
a  new  amply  annotated  edition  in  forty-two  pocket  volumes 
at  a  popular  price,  edited  by  Prof.  H.  N.  Hudson,  LL.D. 
Six  volumes  are  announced  for  March. 


*  * 
* 


The  Report  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Mathematical 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Public-school  Science 
Teachers,  with  a  view  to  the  correlation  of  mathematical 
and  science  teaching,  is  published  by  Messrs.  George  Bell 
&  Sons  (6d.  net). 


*  * 
* 


Messrs.  Jarrold  &  Sons  offer  £100  for  a  story  (50,000  h> 
75,000  words)  either  for  boys  or  for  girls.  Competition 
open  till  May  16. 


*  * 
* 


The  National  Committee  to  Promote  the  Break-up  of  the 
Poor  Law  is  publishing  a  monthly  journal,  the  Crusade 
against  Destitution  (Id.).  It  supports  and  illustrates  the 
Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commision. 


Mr.  Arthur  Phillips  opened  a  short  season 
General.  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  with  “  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice.”  Mr.  Phillips  plays  Shylock, 
and  Miss  Amy  Brandon  Thomas  is  Portia.  Other  revivals 
are  anticipated. 

*  * 

# 

The  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  has  grown  from 
72  members  in  1891  to  2,760  members  in  1910. 
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[March  1,  1910. 


Clough’s  Correspondence  College. 


A.C.P. 


Remarkable  Successes  of  Clough’s  Students. 


In  August 


1908 


A.C.P.  Exam. 


THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  STUDENT 

was  Mr.  R.  A.  WRIGHT,  a  Member  of  Clough’s  A.C.P.  Class,  who  obtained  Honours  in  Three  Subjects. 

35  Victoria  Road,  Runcorn, 

November  10th,  1908. 

Dear  Mr.  Clough, — Enclosed  please  find  formal  receipt  for  your  cheque  of  £10,  kindly  awarded  as 
Prize  re  A.C.P.  Examination.  I  ivas  agreeably  surprised  to  find  myself  so  distinguished,  and  further  surprised 
to  find  myself  the  recipient  of  your  cheque,  for  I  had  not  dreamt  of  such  success.  I  received  invaluable  help  from 
your  Classes  in  the  Scholarship  Examination,  and  knew  that  I  could  rely  on  your  Classes  pulling  me  through 
first  time,  and  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  In  fact,  I  don’t  know  who  ivould  be,  provided  that  they  worked 
systematically  through  your  Course.  Thanking  you,  and  wishing  your  Classes  every  success. 

Tours  faithfully,  ROBERT  A.  WRIGHT. 

At  the  above  Examination 

ALL  THE  HONOURS  IN  ENGLISH 

were  gained  by  Clough’s  Students . 


In  Jan. 


1909 


A.C.P.  Exam. 


THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  STUDENT 

was  Miss  M.  A.  CURLING,  a  Member  of  Clough’s  A.C.P.  Class,  who  obtained  Honours  in  Three  Subjects. 

45  Brunswick  Square,  Herne  Bay, 

February  6th,  1909. 

Dear  Mr.  Clough,- — I  cannot  tell  you  hoiv  pleased  and  surprised  I  ivas  to  find  myself  in  possession  of  a  £io 
cheque  which  I  received  from  you  this  morning  as  the  result  of  obtaining  Three  Honours  at  the  recent  A.C.P. 

Examination.  I  can  only  add,  in  expressing  my  thanks  to  you,  that  no  student  who  works  through  your  Course 
conscientiously  can  fail  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  at  the  final  examination.  Will  you  please  accept  my 
sincerest  thanks  for  all  the  pleasure  ivhich  your  unfailing  attention  and  interest  have  afforded  me. 

Tours  gratefully,  MART  A.  CURLING. 

At  the  above  A.C.P.  Examination  ( January ,  1009) 

THE  ONLY  STUDENT  TO  OBTAIN  HONOURS  IN  SCIENCE 

ivas  a  Member  of  Clough’s  A.C.P.  Class. 

IMPORTANT  FEATURE  OF  CLOUGH’S  A.C.P.  COURSES. 

Complete  Model  Answers  to  all  questions  on  Psychology,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  and  the  Practice  of 
Teaching.  These  Answers  are  Models  in  point  of  style,  and  in  the  amount  and  arrangement  of  matter. 

New  Classes  are  now  commencing  for  the  A.C.P.  Examinations 
in  August  (1910)  and  December  (1910). 


For  Prospectus,  Plan,  Terms,  Entry  Form,  and  all  particulars  of  any  of  CLOUGH’S  CLASSES  (P.T.,  PRELIMINARY  CERTIFICATE,  MATRICU¬ 
LATION,  A.C.P.,  OXFORD  St  CAMBRIDGE  LOCALS,  L.L.A.,  CERTIFICATE,  CIVIL  SERVICE,  &c.),  write  at  once  to  THE  SECRETARY, 

CLOUGH’S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  Temple  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 


March  1,  1910.]  THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— TEACHERS’  DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION. 

Christmas,  1909. 

The  Christmas  Examination  commenced  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  was  held  in  London  and  at  the  following  Local  Centres  : — 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Jersey,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Plymouth;  and  at  Gibraltar ;  Bombay,  Calcutta,. 
Meerut,  Ootacamund,  and  Sanawar  (India) ;  St.  Lucia ;  Change  Islands  (Newfoundland) ;  Port  Elizabeth  (Cape  Colony)  ;  Lagos 
and  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone).  • 

The  total  number  of  candidates  was  479. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  candidates  who  passed  in  the  various  subjects :  (lion.)  attached  to  a  name,  or  to  a  letter 
denoting  a  subject,  indicates  that  the  candidate  obtained  Honours  in  the  subject : — 


Theory  and  Practice 
of  Education. 

Fellowship. 
Hunter,  W. 

Smith,  G.  S. 

Licentiateship. 
Aveling,  H.  G. 

Clarke,  W.  E. 

Coles,  W.  A. 

Cullingworth,  H.  E. 
Cunlifte,  W.  E. 

Davison,  L.  R. 

Dent,  E.  J. 

Dodd,  C.  N. 

Ellis,  A.  C. 

Farley,  A.  E. 

Fox,  Miss  A.  G. 

Gannon,  J. 

Harris,  H.  M.  C. 
Henderson,  A. 

Irlam,  W.  E. 

Jones,  W.  J. 

Keen,  I. 

Kemp,  A. 

Knight,  G.  W. 

Legg,  J.  T. 

Maggs,  I.  J. 

Martin,  C. 

Martin,  W.  G. 

McCarthy,  Miss  A.  M. 
Moore,  G. 

Nevins,  W.  J. 

Ogden,  H.  B. 

Paynter,  W.  J. 

Purdom,  Miss  M. 

Roff,  G.  A. 

Russell,  Miss  A.  B. 
Sanderson,  G.  G. 

Sheliock,  F.  G. 

Swain,  J. 

Taylor,  E. 

Thomas,  Miss  E. 

Tongue,  Miss  B. 

Turnbull,  T. 

Wightman,  J.  C. 

Associateship. 
Adams,  Miss  M. 

Arnold,  A.  E. 

Ashwell,  F. 

Atkins,  T. 

Avis,  Miss  L.  E. 

Bailey,  Miss  E. 

Balchin,  Miss  W.  M. 
Barker,  T.  E. 

Barnes,  T.  S. 

Barr,  A. 

Beale,  Miss  B. 

Beer,  Miss  F.  G. 

Bellerby,  W. 

Beyaert,  Miss  J. 

Birch,  H.  J. 

Bloom,  P.  W. 

Boobyer,  J.  E. 

Boyden,  E.  H. 

Cary,  A.  T. 

Chapman,  H. 

Clarke,  Miss  A.  A. 
Clayton,  Miss  E.  L. 

Cole,  W.  W. 

Collins,  P.  J. 

Cross,  Miss  A.  G. 

Davies,  Walter  H. 

Davies,  William  H. 

Dexter,  G.  F. 

Dodson,  G.  E. 

Dunkey,  P.  H.  E. 

Durant,  W.  F. 

Edwards,  W.  G. 

Elcock,  E.  E. 

Elliott,  P. 

Enderby,  Miss  L.  L. 
Gachet,  W.  R. 

Garside,  F.  W. 

Goode,  B.  R. 


Goodland,  A.  J. 

Green,  G.  T. 

Green,  H.  E.  B. 

Cwilym,  W. 

Haines,  R. 

Hammond,  Miss  E.  L. 
Harris,  Miss  M. 

Hayes,  E.  A. 

Hemingway,  J. 

Hitchen,  R. 

Hoare,  A.  R. 

Howard,  C.  F. 

Hutton,  Miss  M.  Iv. 
Irvine,  R. 

Jackson,  J.  H. 

James,  B. 

Jenkin,  Miss  S.  M. 

Jones,  Miss  I.  E. 

Jones,  J.  S. 

King,  Miss  K. 

Kirk,  R.  F.  H. 

Kirkby,  Miss  L. 

Land,  T.  T. 

Le  Cloarec,  Miss  M.  C. 

Le  Flocli,  Miss  M. 

Lewis,  B.  E.  W. 
Llewellyn,  W.  G. 

Lloyd,  I.  W. 

Low,  Miss  A. 

Lytliall,  F.  H. 

Maddle,  Miss  M.  D. 
Mann,  Miss  E. 

McDowall,  W. 

McKevitt,  Miss  M.  K.  B. 
Mockett,  H. 

Mollatt,  C.  A. 

Moore,  G.  S. 

Morrell,  W.  T. 

Morriss,  W.  E. 

Nado,  Miss  M.  F. 
Neumann,  C.  F. 

Newham,  Miss  M.  D. 
Niederleitliner,  F. 

Odam,  W.  E. 

O’Dowd,  Miss  M.  T. 
Onions,  R. 

Peal,  E.  G. 

Pilley,  Miss  D.  A. 
Pinnock,  A.  R. 

Pugmire,  H. 

Rankin,  Miss  P.  F. 

Rees,  W.  H. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  S. 

Roden,  H. 

Rolfe,  Miss  A.  E. 
Schofield,  Miss  M.  E. 
Scollen,  Miss  M.  E. 
Scott,  Miss  M.  I. 

Searle,  Miss  D. 

Sheckell,  N.  G. 

Short,  W.  R. 

Simpson,  Miss  A. 

Slinger,  J. 

Smith,  Miss  A.  E. 

Smith,  F. 

Smith,  F.  C. 

Stacey,  H.  W. 

Stamper,  J.  Ii. 

Stephens,  J.  A. 
Stevenson,  C. 

Steventon, R.  W. 

Stone,  R.  A. 
Swanborougli,  F.  E. 
Taylor,  Miss  E.  W. 
Taylor,  Miss  S.  A. 
Tindle,  G.  D. 

Torrance,  W.  G. 

Vicary,  C.  G. 

Watson,  Miss  N. 

Weeks,  Miss  A.  R. 
White,  Miss  E. 
Whitebrook,  J.  C. 
Whiteside,  W.  J. 
Whitham,  J. 

Whittaker,  J.  H. 

Wickes,  A. 

Willder,  Miss  A.  B. 
Williams,  T. 


Williams,  T.  S. 
Wood,  W.  L. 
Woodgate,  Miss  E. 
Wright,  H. 


English  Language. 

( Subject  No.  1.) 

Allen,  W.  E.  C. 

Avis,  Miss  L.  E. 

Ball,  F.  G. 

Barker,  T.  E. 

Barnes,  T.  S. 

Barr,  A. 

Benney,  W.  E. 

Benson,  F. 

Beyaert,  Miss  J. 

Boobyer,  J.  E. 

Briden,  A.  C. 

Broad,  W. 

Brookson,  Miss  M. 

Byrne,  E. 

Cawley,  H. 

Chandler,  C.  C. 
Chesterfield,  H.  W. 

Clarke,  Miss  A.  A. 

Conlin,  P.  M. 

Cunliffe,  W.  E. 

Davey,  J.  G. 

Dodson,  G.  E. 

Eagle,  J.  S. 

Edwards,  W.  G. 

Elcock,  E.  E. 

Elliott,  A. 

Enright,  T.  J. 

Fleming,  R. 

Franklin,  H. 

Goodland,  A.  J. 

Grainger,  A.  E.  V. 

Green,  G.  T. 

Greenfield,  B.  A. 
Hammond,  Miss  E.  L. 
Harland,  A.  J. 

Harris,  J.  F. 

Harris,  Miss  M. 

Hassan,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Hawke,  J.  A. 

Hayes,  E.  A. 

Hey,  A.  C. 

Hickson,  Miss  V.  E. 

Hill,  F. 

Hoare,  A.  R. 

Hobson,  Miss  M. 
Hockaday,  S.  G.  B. 
Hughes,  H.  G. 

Hulme,  H. 

Hutchinson,  N.  M. 

Jeune,  O.  E. 

Lewis,  S.  C.  (hon.) 

Long,  Miss  M.  E. 
MacLean,  Miss  A.  K. 
Marchant,  P.  J. 
Matthews,  Miss  K. 
McCartney,  Miss  M.  C. 
Mockett,  H. 

Mollatt,  C.  A. 

Moore,  Miss  M.  B. 

Moore,  W.  H. 

Murphy,  Miss  M. 

Nado,  Miss  M.  F. 

Norton,  N.  H. 

Odam,  W.  E. 

Page,  G.  V/. 

Parker,  Miss  E. 

Pinching,  Miss  O.  E. 
Pinnock,  A.  R. 

Pook,  Miss  F. 

Riches,  P.  G. 

Rogers,  Miss  K. 
Rowlands,  G.  W. 

Rumble,  W.  E. 

Sheckell,  N.  G. 
Shuttlewortli,  A.  V. 
Slinger,  J. 

Smith,  C.  J. 

Smith,  F.  C. 

Speakman,  C. 


Speed,  E.  D. 
Stacey,  H.  W. 
Stamper,  J.  R. 
Stanway,  H.  G. 
Steele,  Miss  F.  E. 
Stoakes,  G.  E. 
Stone,  R.  A. 

Taylor,  G.  W. 
Taylor,  Miss  S.  A. 
Thomas,  H. 

Tongue,  Miss  B. 
Trist,  Miss  L.  C. 
Trott,  Miss  M.  K. 
Watson,  Miss  N. 
Wellicome,  A.  R. 
Whiteside,  W.  J. 
Willder,  Miss  A.  B. 
Williams,  T.  S. 
Wrench,  A. 

Wright,  H. 


English  History. 

Allen,  W.  E.  C. 

Atkinson,  Miss  A. 

Attlee,  H.  G. 

Avis,  Miss  L.  E. 

Baker,  H.  A. 

Barker,  T.  E. 

Barnes,  T.  S 
Bartlett,  C.  T.  (hon.) 
Bedford,  Miss  V.  E. 
Benson,  F. 

Beyaert,  Miss  J. 

Bloom,  P.  W. 

Border,  Miss  G. 

Boxhall,  Miss  A.  (hon.) 
Bradley,  W.  L. 

Briden,  A.  C. 

Brown,  F.  C. 

Byrne,  E. 

Conlin,  P.  N. 

Cunliffe,  W.  E. 

Davidson,  G.  G. 

Davies,  E. 

Davies,  William  H. 
Dexter,  G.  F. 

Dodd,  E. 

Dodson,  G.  E.  (hon.) 
Durant,  W.  F. 

Edwards,  W.  G. 

Elcock,  E,  E. 

Elliott,  A. 

Elliott,  P. 

Enright,  T.  J. 

Escott,  S.  W.  D. 

Evans,  E.  P. 
Eyre-Walker,  W. 

Gardner,  E.  H. 

Goddard,  Miss  E.  G. 
Goodland,  A.  J. 

Green,  J.  S. 

Griffiths,  Miss  E.  F. 
Harland,  A.  J. 

Harris,  Miss  M. 

Hassan,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Hawke,  J.  A. 
Hetherington,  Miss  F.  M. 
Hey,  A.  C. 

Hill,  F. 

Hoare,  A.  R. 

Hockaday,  S.  G.  B. 
Hughes,  H.  G. 

Hulme,  H. 

Hutchinson,  N.  M. 

Jeune,  O.  E. 

Koster,  E.  V.  W. 

Lewis,  S.  C. 

Marchant,  P.  J. 
Matthews,  Miss  K.  (hon.) 
Middleton,  D.  H. 

Moore,  Miss  M.  B. 

Moore,  W.  H. 

Murphy,  Miss  M. 

Nado,  Miss  M.  F. 
Neighbour,  Miss  C.  B. 
Norton,  N.  H. 


Odam,  W.  E. 

Payne,  Miss  M. 

Peal,  E.  G. 

Pickhaver,  Miss  G. 
Pinnock,  A.  R. 

Pook,  Miss  F. 

Roden,  H. 

Rogers,  Miss  K. 
Sanderson,  G.  G. 
Saville,  Miss  D.  A. 
Sheckell,  N.  G. 
Slinger,  J. 

Smith,  Miss  E. 

Smith,  F.  C. 

Stacey,  H.  W.  (hon.) 
Stamper,  J.  R. 
Stepney,  Miss  E.  E. 
Stuart,  R. 

Symons,  J.  W. 

Taylor,  Miss  S.  A. 
Thomas,  H. 
Thompson,  W. 

Turner,  H.  T. 

Vicary,  C.  G.  (hon.) 
Webster,  Miss  F.  E. 
Wells,  Miss  G.  J. 
Wharton,  G. 
Whittaker,  J.  H. 
Widdowson,  M.  (lion.) 
Williams,  F.  G.  T. 


Geography. 

Adamson,  J.  G. 

Alderson,  B. 

Algate,  E.  W. 

Annett,  Miss  F.  M.  (lion.) 
Atkinson,  Miss  A. 

Avis,  Miss  L.  E. 

Bacon,  Miss  M.  E. 

Barker,  T.  E. 

Barnes,  T.  8. 

Barrass,  G.  E.  S. 

Barton,  B.  B. 

Bedford,  Miss  V.  E. 
Benney,  W.  E. 

Beyaert,  Miss  J. 

Bloom,  P.  W. 

Boobyer,  J.  E. 

Boyden,  E.  H. 

Bradley,  W.  L. 

Briden,  A.  C.  (hon.) 
Brooke,  H. 

Byrne,  E. 

Clarke,  Miss  A.  A. 

Clarke,  E.  H. 

Clarke,  H. 

Clements,  W.  C. 

Counsell,  T. 

Cross,  Miss  A.  G. 

Cunliffe,  W.  E. 

Davey,  J.  G. 

Davies,  William  H. 
Dexter,  G.  F. 

Dodd,  E. 

Dodson,  G.  E. 

Durant,  W.  F. 

Eagle,  J.  S. 

Edwards,  W.  G. 

Elcock,  E.  E. 

Elliott,  P. 

Evans,  E.  P. 

Eyre-Walker,  W. 

Fearn,  W.  A.  C. 

Gachet,  W.  R. 

Gardner,  E.  H. 

Gentry,  C.  W. 

Goddard,  Miss  E.  G. 
Green,  G.  T. 

Greenfield,  B.  A. 

Griffiths,  Miss  E.  F. 
Hammond,  Miss  E.  L. 
Harland,  A.  J. 

Harris,  J.  F. 

Harris,  Miss  M. 

Hayes,  E.  A. 

Heath,  J.  A. 


Hetherington,  Miss  F.  M. 
Hey,  A.  C. 

Hill,  F. 

Hoare,  A.  R. 

Jeune,  O.  E. 

Jones,  W.  J.  (lion.) 
Kirkby,  Miss  L. 

Kitchen,  F. 

Larkin,  Miss  I.  G. 

Lewis,  S.  C. 

Mann,  Miss  E. 

Marchant,  P.  J. 
Matthews,  Miss  K. 
McAllen,  H.  J.  P. 
McCartney,  Miss  M.  C. 
McKevitt,  Miss  M.  K.  B 
Middleton,  D.  H. 
Mockett,  H. 

Mollatt,  C.  A. 

Moore,  Miss  M.  B. 
Morriss,  W.  E. 

Murphy,  Miss  M. 

Nado,  Miss  M.  F. 
Neumann,  C.  F. 

Norton,  N.  H.  (lion.) 
Odam,  W.  E. 

Page,  G.  W. 

Payne,  Miss  M. 

Peal,  E.  G. 

Pickhaver,  Miss  G. 
Pinching,  Miss  O.  E. 
Pinnock,  A.  R. 

Pook,  Miss  F. 

Postans,  Miss  M.  H. 
Purchase,  Miss  A. 

Riches,  P.  G. 

Roberts,  T. 

Roden,  H. 

Rotherham,  C.  L. 
Rowlands,  G.  W. 

Rumble,  W.  E. 

Rutledge,  I. 

Sanderson,  G.  G. 

Sheckell,  N.  G. 

Shepheard,  8.  G. 
Shuttlewortli,  A.  V. 
Slinger,  J. 

Smith,  F.  C. 

Stacey,  H.  W. 

Stanley,  Miss  M.  A. 
Stoakes,  G.  E. 

Stone,  R.  A. 

Stuart,  R. 

Taylor,  Miss  S.  A. 
Thrower,  F. 

Webster,  Miss  F.  E. 
Wharton,  G. 

Willder,  Miss  A.  B. 
AVilkinson,  Miss  F. 
Winkless,  F.  E. 
Woodbridge,  Miss  M.  L„ 
Woodier,  Miss  E.  M. 
Wright,  H. 


Arithmetic. 

Adams,  Miss  M. 
Adamson,  J.  G. 
Algate,  E.  W. 

Allen,  W.  E.  C. 
Annett,  Miss  F.  M. 
Badham,  Miss  M.  S. 
Baker,  H.  A. 

Ball,  F.  G. 

Barker,  T.  E. 

Barnes,  T.  S. 

Barr,  A. 

Border,  Miss  G. 
Boxhall,  Miss  A. 
Bradley,  AV.  L. 
Briden,  A.  C. 

Brooke,  H. 

Brown,  F.  C. 
Butcher,  Miss  M. 
Byrne,  E. 

Cawley,  H. 

Chandler,  C.  C. 
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Arithmetic  (o ontd.). 

■Clarke,  Miss  A.  A. 
Clarke,  E.  H. 

Clements,  W.  C. 

Collins,  P.  J. 

Cossins,  Miss  F. 
Coulthard,  J.  G. 

Counsell,  T. 

Cox,  E.  W.  A. 

Cunliffe,  W.  E. 

Davey,  J.  G. 

Davidson,  G.  G. 

Davies,  E. 

Davies,  William  H. 

Davis,  Miss  A.  E. 

Dent,  E.  J. 

Dexter,  G.  F. 

Dodd,  E. 

Dodd,  Miss  J.  A. 

Dodson,  G.  E. 

Durant,  W.  F. 

Eagle,  J.  S. 

Edwards,  W.  G.  (lion.) 
Elcock,  E.  E. 

Evans,  E.  P. 
Eyre-Walker,  W. 

Fearn,  W.  A.  C. 

Fenny,  J.  H. 

Fleming,  R. 

Gachet,  W.  R. 

Gentry,  C.  W. 

Glover,  Miss  S. 

Goddard,  Miss  E.  G. 
Goodland,  A.  J. 

Goodman,  Miss  H.  B. 
Grainger,  A.  E.  V. 

Grant,  Miss  M.  M. 

Green,  Miss  E.  G.  G. 
Green,  G.  T. 

Green,  H.  E.  B. 

Harland,  A.  J. 

Harris,  J.  F. 

Harris,  Miss  M. 

Hawke,  J.  A. 

Hayes,  E.  A. 

Heath,  J.  A. 

Hetherington,  Miss  F.  M. 
Hey,  A.  C. 

Hill,  F. 

Hoare,  A.  R. 

Hodgson,  J.  C. 

Hulme,  H. 

Jervis,  Miss  F.  E. 

Jeune,  O.  E. 

Jones,  G.  A. 


Kelly,  W.  J. 

Kemp,  W.  A.  G. 
Kitchen,  F. 

Knight,  G.  W. 

Le  Pevedic,  J.  M. 

Lewis,  S.  C. 

Long,  Miss  M.  E. 
Ludford,  Miss  A.  H. 
Malone,  Miss  J.  A.  M. 
Marchant,  P.  J. 
Matthews,  Miss  K. 
McAllen,  H.  J.  P. 
McKevitt,  Miss  M.  K.  B 
Merrick,  Miss  G.  E. 
Mockett,  H. 

Afcillatt,  C.  A. 

Moore,  G.  S. 

Moore,  W.  H. 

Murphy,  Miss  M. 

Nado,  Miss  M.  F. 
Neumann,  C.  F. 
Nicholls,  F.  W.  T. 
Norton,  N.  H. 

Odam,  W.  E. 

Page,  G.  W. 

Peal,  E.  G. 

Pinnock,  A.  R. 

Postans,  Miss  M.  H. 
Pugh,  C.  F. 

Reed,  F. 

Reynolds,  H. 

Riches,  P.  G. 

Roden,  H. 

Rotherham,  C.  L. 

Rowe,  Miss  E.  G.  R. 
Rowlands,  G.  W. 
Rutledge,  I. 

Ryan,  J.  V. 

Shepheard,  S.  G. 
Shuttleworth,  A.  V. 
Slinger,  J. 

Smith,  F.  C. 

Spencer,  A.  F. 

Stacey,  H.  W. 

Stepney,  Miss  M. 
Stoakes,  G.  E. 

Stone,  R.  A. 

Taylor,  Miss  D.  J.  E. 
Taylor,  Miss  S.  A. 

Terry,  Miss  M.  A. 
Thompson,  W. 

Toyer,  R.  V. 

Tresidder,  J.  M. 

Trist,  Miss  L.  C. 

Vicary,  C.  G. 

Watson,  Miss  N. 


Wells,  Miss  G.  J. 
Wharton,  G. 
Whiteside,  W.  J, 
Whittaker,  J.  H. 
Willder,  Miss  A.  B. 
Wright,  H. 
Yeoman,  G.  D. 


Mathematics. 

Fellowship. 
Pickles,  H. 

Licentiateship. 

Beacroft,  A. 

Coles,  L.  A. 

Ellis,  A.  C.  (hon.  algebra 
and  trigonometry) 
Ferraro,  J.  H.  (hon.  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry) 
Gandy,  W. 

Green,  H.  H.  (hon.  algebra 
and  trigonometry) 
Haward,  R.  W. 

Lawton,  Miss  E.  M. 
Macartney,  J.  W. 

Paynter,  W.  J. 

(hon.  algebra) 

Reid,  R.  J. 

Wilkinson,  Miss  F. 

(hon  algebra) 

Associateship. 

Allen,  W.  E.  C. 

Ball,  F.  G. 

Barnes,  O.  H. 

Benney,  W.  E. 

Briden,  A.  C. 

(hon.  geometry) 

Byrne,  E. 

Clarke,  Miss  A.  A. 
Cuthbert,  J. 

Davies,  E. 

Dodd,  E. 

Dodson,  G.  E. 

Edwards,  W.  G. 

Evans,  E.  P. 

Eyre- Walker,  W. 

(hon.  algebra) 
Fearn,  W.  A.  C. 

Gee,  H. 

Green,  J.  S. 

*  Under  old 


i  Harris,  J.  F. 

Hawke,  J.  A. 

Hayes,  E.  A. 

Hulme,  H. 

Jeune,  O.  E.  (hon.  algebra 
and  geometry) 

King,  Miss  K. 

Kitchen,  F. 

Kitson,  H. 

Marchant,  P.  J. 

Mockett,  H. 

Moore,  W.  H. 

(hon.  geometry) 
Nicholls,  F.  W.  T. 

Peal,  E.  G. 

Pinnock,  A.  R. 

Roberts,  T. 

Saunders,  T.  S. 

Sheckell,  N.  G. 

Smith,  F. 

Speakman,  C. 

Spencer,  A.  F. 

Stacey,  H.  W. 

Stanway,  H.  G. 

Stone,  R.  A. 

Symons,  J.  W. 

Vicary,  C.  G. 

Whiteside,  W.  J. 

Woodheld,  S.  P. 

Wright,  H. 


Algebra.* 

Licentiateship. 
Lister,  J.  C. 

Associateship. 
Whittaker,  J.  IT. 


Languages. 

e.  =  Higher  English. 

/.  =  French,  l.  =  Latin. 
s.  =  Spanish. 

Licentiateship. 

Alderson,  E.  f.l. 

Border,  Miss  G.  e.f. 
Cunlitl'e,  W.  E.  f.l. 

Ellis,  A.  C.  e.l. 

Galbraith,  M.  H.  A.  e.f. 
Russell,  Miss  A.  B.  e.f. 
Wiglitman,  J.  C.  e.f. 
Regulations. 


Associateship. 

Avis,  Miss  L.  E.  f. 

Barnes,  T.  S ./. 

Barr,  A.  1. 

Bartlett,  C.  T. /. 

Beyaert,  Miss  J.  f.  (lion.) 
Chandler,  C.  C.  /. 

Conlin,  P.  M.  s. 

Davidson,  G.  G.  /. 

Enright,  T.  J.  s. 

Goddard,  Miss  E.  G.  /. 
Hammond,  Miss  E.  L.  /. 
Hoare,  A.  R ./. 
Hutchinson,  N.  M.  s. 

Le  Floch,  Miss  M.  /.(/ton.) 
Mayne,  G.  W .  f.(hon.) 
McAllen,  H.  J.  P ./. 
McKevitt,  Miss  M.  K.  B. 

f.(hon.) 

Murphy,  Miss  M.  /. 

Nado,  Miss  M.  F.  f.(hon.) 
Neumann,  C.  F.  /. 
Normanton,  H.  W.  1. 

Rees,  W.  H.  /. 

Ryan,  J.  V.  s. 
Shuttleworth,  A.  V./. 
Trott,  Miss  M.  K.  /. 
Webster,  Miss  F.  E.  f. 
Wellieome,  A.  R.  /. 


Science. 

a.  =  Astronomy. 

b.  -  Botany. 
cli.  =  Chemistry. 

g.  =  Geology, 
in.  =  Mechanics. 

»i.  =  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy. 
p.  =  Experimental 
Physics. 

ph.  =  Animal  Physiology. 
z.  —  Zoology. 

Fellowship. 

Brett,  F.  A.  B.  n.ch. 

Licentiateship. 

Brennand,  Miss  C.  I.  a.pli. 
Coles,  L.  A.  p.  (hon.)  ch. 
Cruickshank,  R.  ph.b. 
Ferraro,  J.  H.  m.  (hon.)  ch.  j 
Gardner,  E.  H.  ph.b. 


Green,  H.  H.  p.m. 
Henderson,  A.  ph.b.  (hon.) 
Jowett,  A.  a.ph. 

Lancaster,  C.  a.ph.  (hon.) 
LeRg,  J-  T.  ph.z. 

Paynter,  W.  J. 

p.  (hon.)  m.  (lion.) 
Pearce,  A.  J.  a.ph. 

Riordan,  J.  E.  p.m. 
Starling,  W.  R.  R.  p.m. 
Sunderland,  G.  ch.ph.(llou.) 
Toyer,  R.  V.  m.ph. 
Wightman,  J.  C.  m.ph. (lion . ) 


Associateship. 

Attlee,  H.  G.  ph.z.  (hon.) 
Balls,  Miss  M.  A.  ch.ph. 
Bradley,  W.  L.  ph.b. 
Brook,  H.  ch.ph. 

Brown,  F.  C.  m.ph. 
Clements,  W.  C.  ch.ph. 
Collis,  W.  ch.ph. 

Coulthard,  J.  G.  p.m.  (hon.) 
Davies,  William  H.  ch.ph. 
Durant,  W.  F.  ch.ph. 
Escott,  8.  W.  D.  ph.b. 
Glover,  Miss  S.  ch.ph. 
Godfrey,  Mrs.  F.  E.  ph.b. 
Grainger,  A.  E.  V.  pli.g. 
Grant,  Miss  M.  M.  ph.b. 
Green,  Miss  E.  G.  G.  ph.b. 
Groves,  W.  H.  ph.g. 

Harris,  Miss  M.  ph.b. 
Hatchard,  MissA.  E.  bl.ph.  U. 
Jones,  Aliss  I.  E.  ph.b. 
MacLean,  Miss  A.  K. 

ph.  (hon.)  b. 

Matthews,  Miss  K.  ph.b. 
Mollatt,  C.  A.  ch.b.  (hon.) 
Odam,  W.  E.  ph.  (hon.)  g. 
Payne,  Afiss  AI.  ph.g. 
Pickhaver,  Miss  G. 

ph.  (hon.)g. 

Purchase,  Aliss  A.  ch.ph. 
Riches,  P.  G.  m.ph. 
Rutledge,  I.  p.pli. 

Sanders,  J.  ph.g. 

Smith,  F.  C.  -p.pli. 
Stevenson,  C.  ch.ph.  (hon.) 
Terry,  Aliss  M.  A.  ph.b. 
Tonks,  Aliss  H.  A.  ph. b. 
Turner,  H.  T.  ch.ph. 

Turner,  W.  H.  ch.ph.  (hon.) 
Watson,  Aliss  N.  p.pli. 
Woodier,  Miss  E.  AI.  ch.pli_ 


Stepney,  Aliss  AI. 
Steventon,  R.  W. 
Stuart,  R. 
Swanborough,  F.  E. 
Taylor,  Aliss  E.  W. 
Taylor,  G.  W. 
Taylor,  Aliss  S.  A. 
Tindle,  G.  D. 
Torrance,  W.  G. 
Tresidder,  J.  AI. 
Trist,  Miss  L.  C. 
Watson,  Aliss  N. 
Webster,  Aliss  F.  E. 
Weeks,  Aliss  A.  R. 
Wells,  Aliss  G.  J. 
White,  Aliss  E. 
Whitebrook,  J.  C. 
Whiteside,  W.  J. 
Whitham,  J. 

Wickes,  A. 

Williams,  T. 
Williams,  T.  S. 
Wood,  W.  L. 
Woodtield,  S.  P. 
Woodgate,  Aliss  E 


Diplomas  were  awarded  to  the  following,  Avho  had  satisfied  all  the  prescribed  conditions  : — 

Fellowship. 


Brett,  F.  A.  B. 
Smith,  G.  S. 


Licentiateship. 

Alderson,  E. 

Aveling,  H.  G. 
Beacroft,  A. 
Brennand,  Aliss  C.  I. 
Coles,  L.  A. 
Cullingworth,  H.  E. 
Davison,  L.  R. 

Dodd,  C.  N. 

Ellis,  A.  C. 

Farley,  A.  E. 

Fox,  Miss  A.  G. 
Gandy,  W. 

Haward,  R.  W. 
Jowett,  A. 

Keen,  I. 

Knight,  G.  W. 

Legg,  J.  T. 

Alartin,  W.  G. 
McCarthy,  Aliss  A.  AI. 


Ogden,  H.  B. 
Paynter,  W.  J. 
Purdom,  Aliss  AI. 
Swain,  J. 

Taylor,  E. 

Thomas,  Miss  E. 
Turnbull,  T. 

Associateship. 
Adams,  Miss  M. 
Arnold,  A.  E. 
Ashwell,  F. 
Atkinson,  Aliss  A. 
Bacon,  Aliss  AI.  E. 
Balchin,  Aliss  W.  AI. 
Bailey,  Miss  E. 
Barker,  T.  E. 

Barnes,  O.  H. 

Barnes,  T.  S. 

Beer,  Aliss  F.  G. 
Bellerby,  W. 

Bloom,  P.  W. 

Cary,  A.  T. 

Chapman,  H. 
Clayton,  Miss  E.  L. 


Cole,  W.  W. 

Cossins,  Aliss  F. 

Cross,  Miss  A.  G. 
Cuthbert,  J. 

Davies,  Walter  H. 

Davis,  Aliss  A.  E. 

Dent,  E.  J. 

Dodson,  G.  B. 

Dunkey,  P.  H.  E. 
Edwards,  W.  G. 

Elliott,  A. 

Garside,  F.  W. 

Glover,  Aliss  S. 

Goode,  B.  R. 

Gwilym,  W. 

Haines,  R. 

Harris,  Aliss  M. 
Hatchard,  Aliss  A.  E.  AI. 
Hemingway,  J. 

Hobson,  Aliss  AI. 
Howard,  C.  F. 

Hughes,  H.  G. 

Hutton,  Aliss  AI.  K. 
Irvine,  R. 

Jackson,  J.  H. 

Jenkin,  Aliss  S.  AI. 

The  Prize  for  Mathematics 
The  Prize  for  Natural  Sciences 


•Jones,  J.  S. 

Kemp,  W.  A.  G. 

King,  Miss  K. 

Kirk,  R.  F.  H. 

Kirkby,  Miss  L. 
Kuster,  E.  V.  W. 

Land,  T.  T. 

Larkin,  Miss  I.  G. 

Le  Cloarec,  Miss  AI.  C. 
Lewis,  B.  E.  W. 
Llewellyn,  W.  G. 
Lloyd,  I.  W. 

Low,  Miss  A. 

Lythall,  F.  H. 
Macartney,  J.  W. 
Maddle,  Miss  AI.  D. 
Alatthews,  Aliss  K. 
AIcCartney,  Aliss  M.  C. 
AIcDowall,  W. 

Merrick,  Aliss  G.  E. 
Aloore,  G.  S. 

Alorrell,  W.  T. 

Alorriss,  W.  E. 

Nado,  Aliss  AI.  F. 
Newham,  Miss  AI.  D. 
Niederleithner,  F. 


Normanton,  H.  W. 
Odam,  W.  E. 

Onions,  R. 

Payne,  Aliss  AI. 

Peal,  E.  G. 

Pilley,  Aliss  D.  A. 
Pinnock,  A.  R. 
Pugmire,  H. 
Purchase,  Aliss  A. 
Roberts,  T. 

Rolfe,  Aliss  A.  E. 
Saunders,  T.  S. 
Schofield,  Aliss  AI.  E. 
Searle,  Aliss  D. 

Short,  W.  R. 
Simpson,  Aliss  A. 
Smith,  Aliss  A.  E. 
Smith,  C.  J. 

Smith,  Aliss  E. 
Smith,  F.  C. 
Speakman,  C. 

Speed,  E.  D. 

Stacey,  H.  W. 
Stanley,  Aliss  AI.  A. 
Steele,  Miss  F.  E. 
Stephens,  J.  A. 


was  awarded  to  John  Henry  Ferraro, 
was  awarded  to  William  John  Paynter. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.,  free  by  post. 

To  Members  of  tf]e  College  the  price  is  Is.,  or  Is.  6d.  free  by  post. 

THE  CALENDAR  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 


FOR  1910— 11 : 

Containing  all  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  College ,  Lists  of  Officers,  Examiners,  and  Members,  the 
h  egulations  oj  the  various  Examinations,  Sfc.,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  following  Examination  Tapers  : — 


1 .  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Teachers  for  Diplomas,  Midsummer,  1 909. 
-•  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1909. 

3.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Pupils  for  Certificates,  Midsummer,  1909. 
D  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  ,1909. 


•  * 
* 


5.  Papers  set  at  Professional  Preliminary  Examination,  March,  1909. 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  September,  1909. 

.  Papers  set  at  Lower  Forms  Examination  ...  ...  Midsummer,  1909. 

~  ™  '  '  1909. 


8.  Do.  do.  ...  ...  Christmas, 

Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  (5  may  be  had  separately,  price,  free  by  post,  7d.  each  set.  Noe.  7  and  8,  price,  free  by  post,  3 id.  each  set. 

The  Diploma  Papers  are  to  be  had  only  in  the  “Calendar.” 
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CLASS  LISTS 

OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION  OF 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— CHRISTMAS,  1909. 


LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  AT  COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN  CENTRES. 


N.B. — Tlie  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively  : — 


а.  —  Arithmetic. 
al.  —  Algebra. 

б.  =  Botany. 

bk.  =  Book-keeping. 

ch.  =  Chemistry. 

d.  =  Drawing. 

do.  =  Domestic  Economy 


du.  =  Dutch. 

gr.  =  Greek. 

ma.  —  Magnetism  <fc  Electricity. 

e.  =  English. 

h.  =  History. 

ms.  =  Mensuration. 

/.  =  French. 

he.  =  Hebrew. 

mu.  =  Music. 

g.  =  Geography. 

i.  =  Italian. 

nh.  =  Natural  History. 

ge.  =  German. 

1.  =  Latin. 

p.  =  Political  Economy. 

geo.  =  Geology. 

It.  =  Light  and  Heat. 

ph.  =  Physiology. 

gm.  =  Geometry. 

m.  =  Mechanics. 

phys.  =  Elementary  Physics. 

s.  =  Scripture. 

sc.  =  Elementary  Science. 

sh.  =  Shorthand. 

sp.  =  Spanish. 

tr.  =  Trigonometry. 

w.  =  Welsh. 

0.  =  Zoology. 


The  small  figures  1  and  2  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Second  and  Third  Class 


Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were  entered  f or  the  First  and  Second  Classes  respectively . 


In  the  addresses,  Acad.  =  Academy,  C.  or  Coll.  =  College,  Coll.  S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Comm.  =  Commercial,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Elem.  -  Elementary,  End.  =  Endowed, 

Found.  =  Foundation,  H.  =  House,  Hr.  =  Higher,  Inst.  =  Institute,  Int.  =  International, 

Inter.  =  Intermediate,  Poly.  =  Polytechnic,  Prep.  =  Preparatory,  P.-T.  -  Pupil-Teachers,  S.  =  School,  Sec.  =  Secondary,  Tech.  =  Technical,  Univ.  =  University 

[Bracketing'  of  names  denotes  equality.] 


FOURTH  JUNIOR  PRIZE  for 


PRIZE. 

GENERAL  PROFICIENCY— A.  McGregor, 


Marist  Brothers’  College,  Uifcenhage. 


First  Class  [or  Senior].— Pass  Division. 
Bain,I.D.  bk.  Private  tuition 

Oosthuizen,M.J.  du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenliage 
Ransome-KutijI.O.  s.ph.  Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S. 
Ajose,C.A.  Wesleyan  High  S.,  Lagos 

Waddell,  W.  Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 

Kuye,W.R.B.  Private  tuition 

Second  Class  [or  Junior].— Honours  Division. 

McGregor,  A.  e.al.du.ch.d.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Uitenliage 
Suiter, P.B. A.  al.du.ch.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenliage 
Spence, A.B. A.  e.h.a.cd.  St.  Vincent  Gram.  S.,  Kingstown 


Collymore,M.B.  s.f. 
Phillip, H.  g.ms. 
Nugara,G.T.  al. 
Jayawardene,F.N.  al.f. 
Gilbert,  C.  al. 
Perera,C.O.  al.f.d. 

C Chowles,A.C.  al. 
[Misso,H.W.  f.d. 

Green, F.  al.lt. 

[  Cramer,  S.L.  d. 

}  James,  A, R.  f.d. 

[  J  ayawarclene,  B.S.  al. 


Private  tuition 
Gram.  S.,  St.  George’s,  Grenada 
Lorenz  Tutory,  Colombo 
Lorenz  Tutory,  Colombo 
Gram.  S.,  St.  George’s,  Grenada 
Lorenz  Tutory,  Colombo 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenliage 
Private  tuition 
St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Graliamstown 
Lorenz  Tutory,  Colombo 
Private  tuition 
Lorenz  Tutory,  Colombo  i 


Oaspersz,L.B.  al.f. 

St.  Benedict’s  Inst.,  Kotaheua,  Colombo 
Griffin, R.T.  «.  Wesley  High  S.,  Governor’s  Harbour 

Pyfrom.H.T.  al.  Wesley  High  S.,  Governor’s  Harbour 
Callender, C.W.  /.  Hillsborough  Government  S.,  Grenada 

Second  Class  [or  Junior].— Pass  Division. 

1Kelly,H.N.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Moss,J.E.  Wesley  High  S.,  Governor’s  Harbour 

Van  Cuylenburg.R.W.  Private  tuition 

f  Favard.T.  ch.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[Sylvester, C. St. B.  Harvey  Vale  Governments.,  Grenada 
J Thorne, S.G.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Burke, W.S.  Private  tuition 

Bertus.L.S.  Private  tuition 

iTv.-eedie,G.  _  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 
"  St.  David’s  Anglican  S.,  Grenada 
Lorenz  Tutory,  Colombo 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Wesleyan  Central  S.,  Batticaloa 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 


f  Andrews,  E.  A.  E.  a. 

[de  Silva, R.W.  /. 

Mendis,J.V.  e. 
ThambipillaijP.  A.  s. 
Holmes,  H.O. 

[ Armstrong,  J.  R.O.  dll. 

|  Donelan,L.A. 

[Higgs, C.C,  du. 

Perera,J.A.P. 

[Fernando, G.V. 

[Tamber,R.  R.R. 
Jayewardene.P.A.M. 
Fernando, J.V. 
[Collymore,H.L. 

U  Walsh, A. F.  du. 

Owoo,S.F. 

[  Addy,J. 

|  Heard,  A.  al. 
[iSivasabramaniam,A. 
[Di8s,L.H.M. 
j  Moliamed-Razeen,M.A.C.  d. 


St.  George’s  Anglican  S.,  Grenada 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Private  tuition 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Private  tuition  j 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage  i 
Gram.  S.,  Accra  J 
Collegiate  S.,  Accra 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage  | 
St.  Michael’s,  Batticaloa 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo  j 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 


BOYS. 


[lNorton,O.I. 
[Gunasekera,Y.R. 
[Pitt.lI.J.L. 
[Fernando,S.S. /. 


Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenliage 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
St.  Paul’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada  ! 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
[Sylvester, N.G.  Mount  Pleasant  Governments.,  Grenada 
Perera,  J.O.  Private  tuition 

Keys,B.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Winter, W.G.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Noel, E. A.  Belvidere  Governments.,  Grenada 

[Goldberg, S.  Private  tuition 

[\  iechwegjW.T.  St.  Mark’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

[ de  SilvaWijeyratne,A.B.  /.  Private,  tuition 

i  Seneviratne,J.DeS.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

[Weerakoon,F.L.  St.  Benedict's  Inst., Kotahena, Colombo 


lAlphousus,S. 
Joseph, M.O. 
[Norton.J.D. 
[Reardon,  J. 

[Bowden, S. 

|  De  Silva, C.J.C. 
[Miller, A. 

De  Souza, M.G.  al. 
Dedeke,T.O. 

[de  Silva.T.R.S.  d. 
[Dharmasiri,U.  A. 
[Clielladore,M. 
[Perera, S.S. 

Gooding, N. 
[i.Metelerkamp.L. 
[Morris, G. 

[Dickson,  A.B. 

|  Hoole.V.A. 

[J  ayawardena,  C.  W.  H. 
Perera,  J.F.V. 

Wilson,  J.P. 
[Karalaphillai,  W. 
[Pearson,  J.  A. 

Coker, G.B. 


Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Private  tuition 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Graliamstown 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Private  tuition 
St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Graliamstown 
New  Amsterdam  Gram.  S.,  Berbice 
Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S. 

Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Woburn  Wesleyan  S. ,  Grenada 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 
Gram.  S.,  Accra 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 
Private  tuition 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenliage 
Wesleyan  High  S.,  Lagos 


Third  Class. — Honours  Division. 
Oosthuizen, J. A.  e.a.al.gm.du.d. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
BassoipH.O.  a.al.gtn.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Ennis,  A.  a  .al.  St.  George’s  Wesleyan  S.,  Grenada 

Adams, J.L.  s.e.al.  Private  tuition 

[Munro,A.J.  e.a.f.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[Munro,J.W.N.  e.a.al.d.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Langton, J .  a.al.gm.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Charles,  H.  St.  George’s  Wesleyan  S.,  Grenada 

Danziger,M.  e. a.al.gm.  Marist Bros.’Coll., Johannesburg 
McBurnie,E.D.  a.  St.  George’s  Anglican  S.,  Grenada 
[Egan, A.  e.cd.gra.f.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[Wiggett,P.M.  e.a.du.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Mitchell,  W.  a.  St.  George’s  R-.  C.  Boys’  S.,  Grenada 

Colly, A.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Thomas, S.  A.  s.  Private  tuition 

[Bodley.W.G.  al.gm.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.  Uitenhage 
|  Carter, A.  a.  Woburn  Wesleyan  S.,  Grenada 

[Haynes, S.B.  al.  Private  tuition 

Windram,F.R.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
[Ben jamin,J .  a.al.  Harvey  Vale  Government  S.,  Grenada 
[Clyne,R.  f.l.  Gram.  S.,  St.  George’s,  Grenada 


Kasumu,E.A.  s.e.a.al. 
[Gardener, V.C.  du. 
[Myer,  H. 

Penny, S.N.  a.du. 


Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S. 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenliage 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 


Third  Class.— Pass  Division. 


2  Palmer,  A.  G. 
2Griffm,E.V. 
2Siunaturai,K. 
2Laliaumi,C.O. 
[2Cooper,  A.J. 
[2Karunaratna,W. 


Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Wesley  High  S.,  Governor’s  Harbour 
Wesleyan  Central  S.,  Batticaloa 
Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S. 
Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 


[Ankrali,D.O.  a.al.l.  Collegiate  S.,  Accra 

|  Busch, H.H.  a.al.gm.  Marist  Bros. ’HighS., PortElizabeth 
[2Solomon,J.A.  Collegiate  S.,  Accra 

[Alnron,E.J.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
|  2MaungNi  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

j  2McDonagh,J.  du.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Graliamstown 
[2Sivagnanam,T.C.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

[Austin, R.  e.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Miller, R.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 

Rush,J.F.  a.du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenliage 

2Sagoe,S.Q.  Wesleyan  High  S.,  Lagos 

[2Canagaretnam,A.D.  Wesleyan  Central  S.,  Batticaloa 
I  Clifton, J.P.  a.d.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

|  Daverin,J.C.  e.a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[2Peatlierstone,N.E  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

2Griffin,C.E.  Wesley  High  S.,  Governor’s  Harbour 

Harrison, J.  e. a.al.gm.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Graliamstown 
2Redhead,J.  St.  George’s  R.  C.  Boys’  S.,  Grenada 

[2Baket,D.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

|  Ferreira, F.H.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 

|  Lang,J.  d.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

[Spence, H.R.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[2de  Saram.P.L.  Private  tuition 

|  Kayode,V.A.  a.al.  Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S. 

[Ogunbayo,E.  a.al.  Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S. 

f  Hyman, L.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

|  Karp, A.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

j  McMaster,C.  Private  tuition 

[Suckow,W.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Graliamstown 

[Brownlee, W.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
j  Paux,M.  d.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

I  Knott, A.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
j  Kuola,N.A.  e.al.  Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S. 

j  Pettitt.C.A.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
[Prescott, H.  St.  George’s  R.  C.  Boys’  S.,  Grenada 

[2Nallanayagam,S.E.C.  Wesleyan  Central  S.,  Batticaloa 
[Reiclienberg,A.  a.du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
[Gould, C.W.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenliage 

|  Long.O.R.J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Marechean,A. B.  d.  St.  David's  Anglican  S.,  Grenada 
[Perkins, B.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
[Misken,W.E.  e.  Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 

[Read, A.  d.  Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 

[Kelly, D.  e.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Graliamstown 

|  Marillier.F.  L.  Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 

|  Rosenberg, I.  a.  Marist  Bros.'  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
[2SenathiRaja,R.E.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

Aspoas,A.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Baard,F.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

2Perera,B.A.E.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
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HOYS,  Third  Class,  Pass — continued. 

|  Perera,S.V.  St.  Benedict’s  Inst.,  Kotaliena,  Colombo 


Marist  Bros.'  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
Wesleyan  High  S. ,  Lagos 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage  j 
New  Amsterdam  Gram.  S.,  Berbice  | 
Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S.  i 


L  Rowley,  E. 

("Fawson.F.Q. 

1  2Morley,W.C. 

Closes, C. 

LSikuade,I.O. 

C  AbdulAzeez,S.M. 

Mohomedan  English  High  S.,  Maradana,  Colombo 
[Froneman.E.E.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

2AUotey,I.J.  Gram.  S.,  Accra 

|  HeuglijF.C  al.du.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Uitenhage 

j  Ireland, A.B.L.  Private  tuition 

b  Roberts, N.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 

f Atkinson, M.  Marist  Bros.'  High  S.,  Poit  Elizabeth 

|  Connell, L.P.  cd.  Marist  Bros.'  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
|  Herbstein,J.  mu.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart, GraaflBeinet 


|  Kilfoil.R.  du. 
j  Lipede,J.A.  a. 

L  Smith, L.S. 

( Duffey,J.B.  a. 
j  Etellin.A. 

|  ’’Gyee,M.A. 

|  Mercier,H.  e. 
j  Oladunjoye.M.A. 
LoiubijD.A. 


Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Abeokuta  Chtuch  Gram.  S. 

Private  tuition 
Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Private  tuition 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S. 
Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S. 
('-’Arulanandam.D.  Memorial  English  S.,  Manepay,  Jaffna 
|  ‘-Oudaatjie,P.T.J.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

|  Perera,G.J.A.  s.  St.  Benedict’s  Inst.,  Kotaliena,  Colombo 


Piton,C.  e. 

I  -Sterley,M. 
L2Tete;J.L. 

('Colien,H.  a. 

|  Groenewald,W\ 

|  Sherman, J. 

I  -Vaughan, A. 
L.2\Vickremeratne,A.R 
fSanveejJ.Q.  /. 
bW’ardman,C. 
l'2Arnold,G.V. 

|  Best.I. 

|  Godfrey, C.  a. 
l^MorgaiijF. 
f  Arunachalam,P.  d. 

|  Lyons, P. 

|  2Maharaju,R. 
[.Morris, D.V. 
'Aberdeen, J.E. 
Beveling,  R. 


St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Wesleyan  High  S.,  Lagos 
Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.'  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Private  tuition 
W’esleyan  High  S.,  Lagos 
Marist  Bros.'  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
Collegiate  S.,  Accra 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Private  tuition 
Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 
Munich  R.  C.  School,  Grenada 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 


2Goonewardena,J.P.D.  St.  Paul’s  Boys’  High  S., Colombo 


L  Packer, A.H.C.  a.  Church  S.,  Falmouth,  Jamaica 

2Akiwumi,A.M.  W’esleyan  High  S.,  Lagos 

2Arumugam,S.  Memorial  English  S.,  Manepay,  Jaffna 
2Fernando,A.  Private  tuition 

2Jafferjce,I.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

Lawrence, D.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Leonard, H. A.  a.  St.Benedict's  Inst., Kotahena, Colombo 
MohamedHanifa,M.C. 

Mohomedan  English  High  S.,  Maradana,  Colombo  I 
Sealey,S.  Woburn  Wesleyan  S.,  Grenada 

LSomanather.S.V.O.  W’esleyan  Central  S.,  Batticaloa  ' 

fCollopy,C.  a.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

]  Grigor,A.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 


i  2Mettle,J.G.S. 
L2Sinniah,M. 
Asurvatham,S.V. 
Kartigesu,S. 
King,R.L.  a. 
Norton, J.L. 
Fergusson.R.C.  a. 


Gram.  S.,  Accra 
Private  tuition 
St.  Andrew’s  Boys’  S.,  Batticaloa 
Wesleyan  Central  S.,  Batticaloa 
New  Amsterdam  Gram.  S.,  Berbice 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 
Kanagasabapatliy,C.U.  W’esleyan  Central  S.,  Batticaloa 
Pike.H.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

Regis, H.  St.  David’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

Rodrigo, S.V.  a.  St.  Benedict’s  Inst.,  Kotahena,  Colombo 
2Undivakliarvalla,A.M.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

(2Dodoo,J.C.  Gram.  S.,  Accra 

|  Francis,  W.J.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 

I  Jacobs, P.  Private  tuition 

LNatlianson,G.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

f  Farley, II.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 

L2Ramanather,A.  St.  Andrew’s  Boys’  S.,  Batticaloa 
'Fernandopulle,I.  St.Benedict's  Inst., Kotahena, Colombo 
Medefindt,H.A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Solomon,  J.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

|  Turvey,L.  Marist  Bros.’ S.,  Cala 

LTweedie,R.  a.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 
'AbdulHassan,A.C.  a. 

Mohomedan  English  High  S.,  Maradana,  Colombo 


BorchertjE.  a. 
Fernando, B.L.S. 
2Fernando,P.C. 
Holey,  J.E. 
Meerwald.E.D.M. 
Peiris,M.N. 
.Sanyade.T.P. 
f  Dowse,  C.  a. 
2George,E.WT. 
Johnson, S.F. 
Oluinide.J.O. 
Peter, G.D.  a.d. 


Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
City  Coll.,  Colombo 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 
St.  Paul’s  Boys’  High  S.,  Colombo 
Private  tuition 
Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S. 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S. 

Wesleyan  High  S.,  Lagos 
Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S. 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 


I  Ritson,P.M.  Private  tuition 

j  Todd,W.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 

b2Van  Ranzow,B.H.  St.  Paul’s  Boys’  High  S.,  Colombo 
(  Aspeling.E.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
|  Goonewardene,S.N.D.s.  St.Paul’sBoys’ High  S., Colombo 
’  Hayward, J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 


LMiller,S. 

Bell.D.F. 

Fitchat.G.V. 

Heath,  J.F. 
2Kobbekaduwe,L.B. 
2Williams,V.O. 
Yorke,A.A.R. 
2Abeyagoonesekera,E.W’. 


Casinader.J.W.H. 
Furze,  J.L. 
j  Gordon, J. 

[Hills,  IL 
r2Melville,G.B. 

|  Pyfrom,A.E. 
LThomas.V.O. 

C  Chris  tensen,P. 

|  Connellan,S. 

|  du  Basson.E.C. 

|  Gardener, L.M. 
j  Schliinmer,H. 

I  Stumke,L.H.  a. 
LVengadasalam,  P. 
f  Ainpalavanapillai,C.M. 
’  Conuellan,E.M.  e. 
Herbert,  L.  a. 
Ladeinde.E.A. 

[  Prescod,I.A. 
fCanagasabey,J.W.A. 

|  2Konyo,C.A. 

[Smith, V.C. 

Cuffy,H.N. 
f  Abeyakoon,D.A. 

|  Hills,  R. 

|  Malcoinson,R. 
2Vythilingam,N. 

1. Wells,  E.  a. 
2Solomon,J.Q. 
2Spencer,P.F.E. 
Tarbet,H.  J. 


Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 
Private  tuition 
Wesleyan  High  S.,  Lagos 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


St.  Andrew’s  Boys’  S.,  Batticaloa 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  High  8.,  Port  Elizabeth 
Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
New  Amsterdam  Gram.  S.,  Berbice 
Wesley  High  S.,  Governor’s  Harbour 
Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S. 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Wesleyan  Central  S.,  Batticaloo 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Abeokuta  Church  Gram.  S. 

Private  tuition 
Wesleyan  Central  S.,  Batticaloa 
Private  tuition 
St.  George’s  Anglican  S.,  Grenada 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Marist  Bros.’  HigliS.,  Port  Elizabeth 
Gram.  S. ,  Accra 
New  Amsterdam  Gram.  S.,  Berbice 
Marist  Bros.' 


Coll.,  Uitenhage 
f2Abdul  Hamid, M.L.H.  Private  tuition 

|  Fonseka.J.C.S.  St.  Benedict’s  Inst.,  Kotahena,  Colombo 
I  Prior, E.  Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 

[Silva,  H.E.  St.  Paul’s  Boys’  High  S.,  Colombo 


1  hird  Class. — Honours  Division. 

Davis, M.  s.e.a.mu. 

,  ,  ..  St,'  J°sePh’8  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Lord.l).  s.e.a.al.f.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  St.  Lucia 

Brent, E.  e.al.l.mv. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Graaff  Reinet 
Lamy,R.  c.a.al.f. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 


First  Class  [or  Senior], — Pass  Division. 

Laflitte,G.  e.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  St.  Lucia 

Kernahan,T.  s.f.clo. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Bclmar.M.T.  /.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  St.  Lucia 

KiioXjC.  /.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Otway, E.L.  ms. 

Victoria  Girls’  High  S.,  St.  George’s,  Grenada, 
du  Boulay,J. /.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  St.  Lucia 

Riordan.H.  /.  Conv.  of  the  Holy'  Family,  Johannesburg 
Kernahan.M.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  PortofSpain,  Trinidad 

Second  Class  [or  Junior].— Honours  Division. 
Boueaud,S.  d.mu. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
(''Griffin, G.I.  a l.  Wesley  High  S.,  Governor’s  Harbour 

[Kernahan,M.  f.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
l\rogh,L.  /.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Belmar,B.  f.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  St.  Lucia 

I.aflitte.A./  .  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  St.  Lucia 

Jackson, G.  t  ictoria Girls’  Highs., St.George’s, Grenada 

Second  Class  [or  Junior]. — Pass  Division. 

r  Melvill.L.  du.  Conv.,  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 
I  Renwick,K.M.  v 

L  Victoria  Girls’  High  S.,  St,  George’s,  Grenada 

Sinclair, K.  a.ol  du. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  King  William’s  Town 
Mackintosh, G.M.  f.mu.  St.  Anne's  Conv.,  Umzinto 
Fletcher,  W.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain, Trinidad 
Lietellier,M./. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  King  William’s  Town 
i  Conv.  of  the  Holy'  Family,  Johannesburg 

McPherson, L.E.  Colonial  High  S..  Kingston,  Jamaica 
Redhead  E.  St.  George’s  R.  C.  Girls’  S.,  Grenada 

Magnan.C.L.  Colonial  High  S.,  Kingston,  Jamaica 
Thompson,  E. 

\  ictoria  Girls’  High  S.,  St.  George’s,  Grenada 
Sonyth.B.J.  Colonial  High  S.,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Hensley,  M. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  King  William’s  Town 
Pyfrom.M. P.  Wesley  High  S„  Governor's  Harbour 
Stranger , L F.  St.  Anne’s  Conv.,  Umzinto 

Jones, M.F.  Governments.,  Nairobi 


GILLS. 


[Duval, M.  s.e.a.al.  St.  Joseph's  Conv.,  St.  Lucia 

[Salmon, L.  s.e.a.al.f.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  St.  Lucia 

[Wapenaar,T.  e.du.  St.  Ursula's  Coll,  Krugersdorp 

[Wattrus,E.  a. mu.  Conv.ofthe  Sacred  Heart, Graafi'Reinet 
f  D’Abadie,  J.  s.a.f. 

I  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

|  Traverso,G.  s.a.al.f. 

L  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Oliver, F.  a.mv.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

Heanan.M.  a.al. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  King  William’s  Town 
Hunt,M.  a.gm.f. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  King  William’s  Town 
/McNair, G.L.  s.  Colonial  High  S.,  Kingston,  Jamaica 
|  Monteil, V. s.d.  St.Joseph's Conv., PortofSpain, Trinidad 
|  Rapliael,S.  a.al.d. 

L  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Graaff  Reinet 

(  Gomes, R.  s.a.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
]  Lapeyrouse,G.  s.e.f. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 


Third  Class. — Pass  Division. 

Modeste.V.R.  St.  George’s  Anglican  S.,  Grenada 

Kruger, G.  e.mu.  Conv.ofthe  Sacred  Heart, Graaff  Reinet 
[Jansen, E.a.ai.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 
|  Kernahan.M. E. 

i  ..  ,  ,  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

[Pntcliard,M.E.  a.  St.  Paul’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada 
Senanayake,W.E.B.J.  Private  tuition 

W  barton, V.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
fAngeron.R.  d.  St. Joseph  s  Conv. , Port  of  Spain, Trinidad 
LMcKenzie.E.  St.Elizabeth’s  High  S.,Krantz  Kloof, Natal 
f Bain, I  .  HigliS.,  St.  George’s,  Grenada 

Emmerich, G.  mu.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

L>\  allis,M.  a.d.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 
Henderson, A.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv., Port  of  Spain, Trinidad 
rD  Abadie,M.H.  /. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
I  “•  Coi,v-  of  Cie  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 

|  Phillibert, W. E.  A.  St.  Paul’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

|  Price,  C.  e. 

I  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  King  William’s  Town 

f  Gomez, L.  St.  Joseph's  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
|  keys.M.e.aL 

l  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  King  William’s  Town 

Hinton, V.  St.  Elizabeth's  High  S.,  Krantz  Kloof,  Natal 
f  Hanna, D.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 

!  Norman, M.  s.  St.  Joseph's  Conv., PortofSpain, Trinidad 
[Overton, O.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 

Colonial  High  S.,  Kingston,  Jamaica 
rr  Vfia’*‘E.  a-  "  est  wood  HigliS.,  Stewart  Town, Jamaica 
(  Herbsteiu.N.  id.  Conv.  of  the  SacredHeart, Graaff  Reinet 
LHmton.R.  d.  St  Elizabeth's  High  S.,  Krantz  Kloof, Natal 
Haynes, F.E.  St.  Paul’s  Anglican  S.,  Grenada 


fGreaves,  A.  A.  Westwood  High  S., Stewart  Town, Jamaica 
|  Haynes, . I. R. E.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  Shelton, I.A.E.  d. 

L  Westwood  High  S.,  Stewart  Town,  Jamaica 

Quin,G.M.  St.  Anne’s  Conv.,  Umzinto 

fGomez,M.I.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
|  Maingot,A.  d.  St.Joseph's  Conv., Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
LScallan,E.M.  St.  Anne's  Conv.,  Umzinto 

McLeod, J.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Lindenberg,C.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 
Kirchofter,C.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 
Boucaud,M.  a.  St.Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain, Trinidad 
Caldecott, G.  a. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  King  William's  Town 
Cinnamon, E.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Graaff  Reinet 
Logie,  O.  a. 

Conv.  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Hope,  Grahamstown 
Whitfield, E.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 

f  D' Abadie,  M.  R.  /. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
[.Hanna, I.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 

rCruickshank,A.  St.  Andrew’s  Wesleyan  S.,  Grenada 
|  Godbolt,V.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Graaff  Reinet 
j  Rothschild, J.  a. 

1.  Holy  Family  Conv.,  Parktown,  Johannesburg 

r  Donald, A.  St.  George’s  R.C.  Girls’  S.,  Grenada 

|  Lowmann.D.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 
l^Senanayake.G.R.G.J.  Private  tuition 

Lindenberg.E.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 
r Anderson, D.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 
LGaynor.M.C.  Westwood  High  S.,  Stewart  Town,  Jamaica 
^Brooks, I. H.  Westwood  High  S.,  Stewart  Town,  Jamaica 
|  Crawfortli,L.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 
|  D’Abadie,S. /.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain, Trinidad 
VGomez,M.  St  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Griffin, L.M.  Wesley  High  S.,  Governor’s  Harbour 

Griffin, W.I.  Wesley  High  S.,  Governor’s  Harbour 

Hoole.D.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Graaff  Reinet 
/'Bowles.E.L.  Wesley  High  S.,  Governor’s  Harbour 
|  Henrey,I.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

l^Idelson,R.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 
2Quartey  Papafio.M.K.  Gram.  S.,  Accra 

^Bartlett, I. Holy  Family  Conv.,  Parktown,  Johannesburg 
I  Kock,E.  Conv.  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Hope, Grahamstown 
j  MeheustjM. /.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 
|  Stewart, E.M.L.  Church  S„  Falmouth,  Jamaica 

VTressi,D.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 
/Ogilvie.A.M.  High  S.,  St.  George’s,  Grenada 

VWilliams.C.  A.  WestwoodHigli  S., Stewart  Town, Jamaica 
Davis, N.H.W.  WestwoodHigli  S., Stewart  Town, Jamaica 
Long, A.  St.  Anne’s  Conv.,  Umzinto 

/Boner, T.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart.,  Klerksdorp 

V  lnglesby.W.  Holy FamilyConv., Parktown, Johannesburg 
(■  Jacobs, Q.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family  Johannesburg 
I  Larsen, E.  Couv.of OurLady  of GoodHope, Grahamstown 
[.Mitchell, R.  St.  David’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada 
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LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATION.  — PASS  LIST. 


BOYS. 


Albert, H.D.  New  Amsterdam  Gram.  S.,  Berbice 

Alexander, J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Arunasalem,C.  Memorial  English  8.,  Manepay,  Jaffna 
Atkinson,  A.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 

Bayman,H.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 

Beckett, T.  .  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Bo  wen,  J.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Graliamstown 

Brand, G.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Brownlee, A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Bruessow,M.R.  Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 

Buchanan, J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Burah,T.K. 

Mohomedan  English  High  S.,  Maradana,  Colombo 
Byrne, V.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

Campbell, A.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Klerksdorp 
Clifton, C.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 

Connock,J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Cooper, L.G.  Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 

Cooray,P.F.  City  Coll.,  Colombo 

Cox.P.M.  High  S.,  St.  George’s,  Grenada 

Crooks, B.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 

D’Abadie.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Darling, J.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

Davis, A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

de  Fenton, Y.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

de  Laey,D.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

de  Montbrun,J.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Duraisainy,T.  Memorial  English  S.,  Manepay,  Jaffna 
Eaton, C.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Eaton, T.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 


Ferreira, G. I.  Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 

Ganter.G.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

Garcia, L.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Gilbert, G.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Gomez, L.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Gould, C.McD.  Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 

Grace, S.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 

Hamilton, R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Hind,C.  Marisl  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Humphreys, A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Jacobs, S.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Jaffe,S.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Jayatilaka,E.A.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

Kaplan, J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Kearney, M.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

Kinkead,S.M.  Marist  Bros.’  ColJ.,  Johannesburg 

Knox,P.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Kobrin, N.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Launder, N.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

LiknaitzkijJ.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Mackey,  W.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 

Manasewitz,J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Mason, C.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

Mathews, D.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 

McCusker,A.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

McLaren,  J.  Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 

McMurtrie,A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Mendelsohn, S.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Miller, D.  ^  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

Muller, S.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 


Nadar  j  ah,  P. 
O’Brien, B. 
O’Connor, B. 
O’Donoghue,  E. 
Pearce,  R 
Perlman, M. 
Perring,C. 
Rennie,  A. 
Roberts,  D. 
Roberts,  H. 
Robinson,  P. 
Saveli, H. 
Schultz.C. 
Scullard.V. 
Sherrift's,  A. 
Short,  F. 
Sieradzki,I. 
Silva, W.A.de 
Skinner, V.C. 
Solomon, J. 
Spitz,  L. 
Stauble.V. 
Trow,L.S. 
Tully,H. 

Van  Gorkom,W. 
Veluppilla,V. 
Venn, A. 
White.G. 
Winkler,  P. 


St. 


Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros  ’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll  ,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bro-.’  S.,  Cala 
Marist  Bros.’  High  S.,  Port  Elizabeth 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Marist  Bros.’  S.,  Cala 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 


GIRLS. 


Alexander, E.  Holy  Family  Conv., ParktoWn,  Johannesburg 
Arlain.E.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  St.  Lucia 

Atwell, E.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  St.  Lucia 

Beaubrun,L.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  St.  Lucia 

Bedeau,A.C.C.  High  S.,  St.  George’s,  Grenada 

Blank, J.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 

I  Blundell, D.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

I  Bonnet, J.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  St.  Lucia 

I  Brand, P.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 

I  Brown, M.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  King  William’s  Town 
I  Brown,  W.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Browne.R.  Conv.  of  our  Lady  of  Good  Hope,  Grahamstown 
I  Cochrane, I.  A.  High  S.,  St.  George’s,  Grenada 

I  Cohnheim,V.  Holy  Family  Conv.,  Parktown,  Johannesburg 
I  Cooper,A.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 

I  Cornilliac,F.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
I  Crosby, J.  Holy  Family  Conv.,  Parktown,  Johannesburg 
I  Dall,E.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 

I  Dali,  M.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 

I  deBoissibre,G.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
I  deGannes,C.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
I  deSouza,M.  A.  Ursuline  Conv.,  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice 
I  Dumanoir,B.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 


Eckstein, F.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Eckstein, M.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Emmerich, M.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

Erasure, K.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 
EstmentjV.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

Goodman, F.  Holy  Family  Conv.,  Parktown,  Johannesburg 
Gordon, I. E.  Church  S.,  Falmouth,  Jamaica 

Grant,  D.  Conv.  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Hope,  Grahamstown 
Halsall.O.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 

Heimann,A.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 

Hendriks, G.R.  Colonial  High  S.,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Hitge,Q.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

Hopkinson,F.  Ursuline  Conv.,  New  Amsterdam, Berbice 
Jensen,  E.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 

Jonas, D.E.  Colonial  High  S.,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Lahner,N.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

Livingston, J. A.  Colonial  High  S.,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Lyons, D.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

Maher, C.  Conv.  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Hope,  Grahamstown 
Mallinick.A.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 
Marquez, E.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Mathis, N.  Holy  Family  Conv.,  Parktown,  Johannesburg 
McCabe,  W.  Conv.of  the  Sacred  Heart, KingWilliam’sTown 


Mendoza, L.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

Neall,C.  Holy  Family  Conv.,  Parktown,  Johannesburg 
Ormsby,B.S.  Colonial  High  S. ,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Penalosa,C.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Ramson, E.M.  Colonial  High  S.,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Randall,  K.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  King  William’s  Town 
Roberts, K.  Holy  Family  Conv.,  Parktown,  Johannesburg 
Sapapathy  Pillai,M.A. 

Memorial  English  S.,  Manepay,  Jaffna 
Searle,P.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 

Simmons, C.S.  Colonial  High  S.,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Steinkamp,E.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

Swartz, E.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 

Taitt,A,  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Texeira,C.  Ursuline  Conv.,  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice 
Theron,B.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

Thompson, D.  Holy  FamilyConv.,  Parktown,  Johannesburg 
Thomson, L.  Conv. of  the  Sacred  Hea  t,  KingWilliam’sTown 
Tobiansky,B.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 
Tollemache,F.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Johannesburg 
Townes, R.  Holy  Family  Conv.,  Parktown,  Johannesburg 
Venture, R.  Ursuline  Conv.,  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN  UNDER  SIX. 

I 

“  A  School  Day  for  Children  under  Six  ”  was  the  subject  dis- 
I  cussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Froebel  Society  held  (February  1)  at 
I  the  College  of  Preceptors.  There  was  a  crowded  attendance  of 
I  lady  teachers.  Mr.  T.  R.  Ablett,  Art  Director  of  the  Royal 
I  Drawing  Society,  who  presided,  spoke  of  the  important  part 
I  played  by  visualization  in  the  teaching  of  a  child  under  six  years 
I  of  age.  It  was  important  that  whatever  a  child  visualized  in 
I  respect  of  number  should  be  a  substantial  basis  on  which  it 
I  could  afterwards  work,  and  what  teachers  had  to  think  about 
I  was  how  to  store  the  child’s  mind  with  pictorial  appearances 
I  which  would  be  of  advantage  in  later  years.  Teaching  children 
I  according  to  their  natural  growth  was  admittedly  now  the 
I  proper  system.  Teachers  were  endeavouring  to  give  the  uncon- 
I  scious  teaching  of  the  home,  and  all  that  could  be  done  in  the 
I  school  was  to  try  to  bring  the  education  there  up  to  the  high 
I  ideal  sometimes  attained  in  the  home.  If  there  was  a  want  it 
H  was  perhaps  the  lack  of  sequence  and  a  proper  linking  of  the 
|  various  games  during  school  hours. 

Short  papers  on  the  subject  were  read  by  Miss  Agatha  Smith 
I  (Islington  Day  Training  College)  and  Miss  Yelland  (Head  of  the 
j  Kindergarten,  Froebel  Institute).  Miss  Smith  advocated  the 
I  placing  of  reading,  writing,  and  counting  in  the  first  half  of 
I  the  school  day,  thus  reducing  mental  strain.  Numbers  should 


be  dealt  with  incidentally  and  not  made  the  main  aim  of  lessons 
j  at  this  stage.  If,  as  was  sometimes  suggested,  all  work  that 
:  might  be  called  serious  was  eliminated  from  the  curriculum, 
there  was  ground  that  the  criticism  of  the  children  would  have 
to  be  taught  what  work  meant  when  they  entered  the  upper 
departments.  Miss  Yelland  took  as  the  foundation  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  very  young  children  the  two  principles  of  Froebelian 
teaching — social  atmosphere  and  free  play,  with  all  that  these 
terms  contained.  Part  of  the  building  up  of  social  atmosphere  was 
the  recognition  of  authority  and  subordination.  The  liberty  of 
free  play  was  not  licence.  Moreover,  life  in  the  infant  school 
should  not  be  something  apart  from  the  education  of  home  life. 
The  aim  was  to  have  a  period  of  relaxation  following  upon  a 
j  period  of  fixed  interest,  to  provide  for  frequent  movement,  to 
:  meet  the  essential  demand  of  the  characteristics  of  children  at 
this  period  of  development  when  they  are  getting  control  of  their 
|  bodies,  developing  their  powers  of  speech,  and  learning  to  ’watch, 
to  listen,  and  to  imitate.  Unlike  the  reader  of  the  first  paper, 
j  Miss  Yelland  altogether  ignored  reading,  writing,  and  counting, 
because  the  children  at  this  stage  were  concerned  with  things, 
but  they  were  preparing  for  this  later  work  by  gaining  ideas, 
and  with  them  words.  The  balance  should  be  held  between 
restraint  and  freedom,  and  the  children  occupied  according  to 
their  nature  and  strength.  If  this  was  a  true  ideal  it  was  bound 
to  come,  and  when  it  came  they  should  see  that  the  ideal  teachers 
were  ready  for  it. 
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POINTS  IN  UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTRATION. 

PROFESSORSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Sir  William  Ramsay,  speaking  on  Modern  Universities  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Bristol  University  Colston  Society,  said 
that  much  improvement  might  he  introduced  in  the  methods 
of  election  to  University  chairs.  So  far  as  possible  it  should  be 
left  to  the  Faculty  to  choose  the  right  man  ;  and  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  he  considered  that  private  letters  were  always  more  trust¬ 
worthy  than  public  testimonials.  As  to  the  payment  of  members 
of  the  staffs,  the  remuneration  attaching  to  the  moderately 
successful  men  in  professions  was  much  higher  than  that  usually 
attached  to  a  chair  in  subjects  akin  to  those  professions.  Some¬ 
thing  was  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  professor’s  fixed  income, 
his  possible  leisure,  and  his  undoubted  position.  If,  however, 
he  was  paid  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  he  would  obtain  by  enter¬ 
ing  some  corresponding  profession,  it  would  happen  that  persons 
of  one  of  these  classes  would  occupy  professorial  chairs.  First, 
there  were  a  few  men  who,  for  the  love  of  teaching  or  research 
or  both  combined,  would  carry  on  a  professorial  work  on  a 
pittance,  however  small.  He  doubted  whether  the  public  had 
any  right  to  accept  the  self-sacrifice  of  such  voluntary  martyrs. 
Second,  there  were  a  very  few  men,  happily  blessed  with  a 
competency,  who  also  would  take  to  professorial  work  for  the 
love  of  it.  Third — and  this  would  be  the  usual  result  of  under¬ 
payment — -the  chairs  would  be  filled  Avith  men  of  mediocre  talents 
and  capacity.  The  students  would  suffer  ;  the  generations,  as 
they  succeeded  one  another,  would  deteriorate. 

He  did  not  say  that  this  bad  yet  taken  place  in  England.  It 
certainly  had  in  America,  and  that  country  had  awakened  to 
the  fact  and  wTas  considering  what  was  the  best  remedy.  Many 
of  the  American  colleges  had  received  large  gifts.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  had  been  too  often  yielded  to  to  spend  those  gifts  in  bricks 
and  mortar  and  in  increasing  the  number  of  the  staff  without 
increasing  their  remuneration,  forgetting  that  the  influence  of 
one  man  of  genius  was  of  more  value  than  that  of  many  persons 
capable  of  instructing,  but  not  of  stimulating.  Dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  grounds  on  which  a  professor  should  be 
chosen,  he  mentioned  that  the  Germans  had  elected  in  favour  of 
capacitj’  for  research.  It  was  rare  to  find  a  man  enthusiastic 
about  his  own  work  and  in  the  process  of  enlarging  the  bounds 
of  knowledge  who  was  unable  to  impart  some  of  his  enthusiasm 
to  his  pupils.  Power  of  organization  was  necessary,  but  it  was 
fatal  to  appoint  a  man  who  was  not  engaged  in  advancing  his 
subject.  It  wras  not  fair  to  make  a  staff  conduct  day  and  even¬ 
ing  classes..  Hard  work  killed  no  man,  but  it  might  prevent 
him  advancing  in  a  subject  and  make  him  content  with  carrying 
out  bare  routine. 

Scholarships,  in  his  opinion,  were  mostly  a  waste  of  money. 
If  the  sums  were  lent  to  the  holders  in  case  of  need,  what  ought 
to  be  the  stigma  of  pauperism  but  Avas  not,  wmrse  luck,  would”be 
removed.  He  held  most  emphatically  that  they  should  not  be  I 
aa' holly  eleemosynary.  He  did  not  say  the  bestowal  of  scholar- I 
ships  always  was  a  failure.  He  merely  said  that,  if  granted  as 
loans,  on  evidence  of  power  of  application  and  of  good  conduct, 
they  Avould,  in  most  cases,  be  more  profitably  bestowed.  What 
the  public  wanted  to  buy,  or  at  all  events  should  want  to  buy, 
A\as  the  educated  brains  of  one  who  would,  in  future,  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  the  State.  The  present  method  Avas  one  by  which  the1 
article  was  uncertain  and  the  price  paid  incommensurably  high, 
owing  to  the  high  percentage  of  failures  in  attaining  the  standard 
which  the  public  had  a  right  to  demand. 


GREEK  IN  MODERN  LIFE, 

1  Rof.  Sir  Samuel  Dill,  speaking  at  Queen’s  University, 
Belfast,  as  I  resident  of  the  Classical  Association  of  Ireland,  dis- 
com  sea  on  the  place  of  Greek  in  European  culture  and  modern 
education.  1  eachers,  he  said,  were  never  more  able  or  more' 
ent  husiastic,  the  experience  of  a  long  past  was  at  their  command, 
and  yet  they  Avere  still  debating  with  apparently  feAv  assured  j 
Jesuits.  1  he  very  existence  of  the  classics  in  large  classes  of 
secondary  schools  was  at  stake.  A  rigid  general  system  imposed 
on  schools,  a  mechanism  of  examinations,  whether  it  be  blunder¬ 
ing  or  scientific,  crushing  the  initiative  and  originaldw  of  the 

teacher,  a\  as  death  to  real  education.  It  was  an  evil  hour  when 
it  was  introduced  into  Irish  education  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
)'  lien  the  schoolmaster  resumed  his  old  freedom,  he  would  solve 
tor  himself  many  of  the  problems  which  were  now  fruitlessly 
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debated.  Ihere  would  probably  be  fewer  compositions  in  Latin 
and  Greek  for  the  great  mass  of  boys,  less  formal  grammar,  and 
AA'ider  and  more  rapid  reading,  the  only  method  by  which  scholars 
of  the  true  type  could  be  made.  The  teacher’s  living  voice 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  take  the  place  of  the  written  exercise, 
and  that  voice  would  solve  the  momentary  difficulty  and  reveal 
the  eternal  charm  in  a  manner  just  adapted  to  the  pupil’s  need. 
Classical  study  Avould  then  cease  to  deserve  the  reproach  of 
being  a  study  of  dead  words,  and  the  words  and  civilization  of 
that  great  past,  which  made  them  what  they  were,  would  become 
as  real  and  living  as  the  life  and  gossip  of  London  and  New 
\ork.  Greek  being  condemned  as  “useless,”  it  was  now  often 
proposed  to  give  it  up  even  in  grammar  schools  Avhere  Greek 
and  Latin  had  been  taught  for  generations.  No  sensible  person 
denied  that  it  could  no  longer  be  imposed  on  boys  whose  school 
life  was  short  or  who  shoAved  no  aptitude  for  such  studies.  The 
higher  scholarship  and  philosophy,  the  study  of  the  literature 
and  mental  history  of  the  Roman  mind  was,  however,  hardly 
possible  without  a  competent  command  of  Greek  literature. 
In  Greece  lay  the  springs  of  their  whole  modern  intellectual  life, 
in  every  form  of  literary  or  plastic  art,  in  science  and  political 
theory  and  literary  criticism.  Were  those  to  whom  they  gave 
the  credentials  of  their  highest  training  to  go  forth  with  no 
direct  knowledge  of  the  fatherland  of  all  culture  P  However 
Greek  literature  might  for  a  time  be  treated  in  the  schools,  or 
by  the  opinions  of  the  day,  Greek  learning,  as  Mr.  Butcher  had 
said,  would  take  care  of  itself.  No  Philistinism  would  ever 
banish  it  from  the  pale  of  culture,  because  Greek  literature  and 
the  Greek  spirit  were  unique  in  the  history  of  our  race.  All 
paths  in  the  fields  of  intellect  led  back  to  Greece,  as  in  the 
spiritual  world  they  led  to  Galilee  and  Jerusalem. 


REVIEWS. 


English  Literature. 

“The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature.”  —  Vol.  IV. 

Prose  and  Poetry  -.  Sir  Thomas  North  to  Michael  Drayton . 

(9s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

A  bibliography  occupying  in  smaller  type  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  number  of  pages  devoted  to  the  text  impresses  vividty  the 
vast  scope  of  the  materials  that  form  the  basis  of  the  present 
volume  Apart  from  the  Bible,  there  is  but  little  that  can  claim 
to  rank  as  great  literature,  though  not  a  few  important}  works 
come  under  discussion.  There  is  a  feeling  of  transition  and 
miscellaneousness  —  the  tailing  off  of  movements,  sporadic 
attempts  to  strike  out  fresh  lines  of  advance,  and  the  chronicle  of 
special  groups  of  endeavour.  In  a  brief  history  most  of  such 
works  and  activities  are  left  unrecorded  or  swept  into  a  general 
reference.  Here  they  are  treated  on  an  intelligible  scale  and 
brought  into  distinct  relation  with  the  main  course  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  as  consequences  or  as  causes.  The  importance  of  the 
volume  in  the  series  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  intrinsic- 
quality  of  the  materials  discussed,  but  rather  by  their  signifi¬ 
cance  in  their  proper  connexion  with  the  great  and  familiar- 
characters. 

Mr.  vVhibley  opens  the  volume  with  a  finely  appreciative  and 
charmingly  written  chapter  on  the  “  Translators  of  the  Tudor 
Period.”  He  is  folloxved  by  Prof.  Cook,  of  Yale,  Avho  discourses 
most  capably  on  the  “Authorized  Version  ”  and  its  influence. 
He  points  out  by  the  way  that  in  fact  “  the  Jacobean  revision 
was  never  publicly  authorized  by  Parliament  or  convocation, 
privy  council  or  king,”  and  that  “  the  acceptance  xvhich  it  has 
enjoyed  has  been  won  chiefly  on  its  merits.”  He  considers  the 
Bible  as  literature,  examining  its  constitution  and  the  qualities 
entitling  it  to  be  a  classic;  he  discusses  the  problem  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  translator  ;  he  reviews  the  influences  that  moulded 
the  English  language  into  a  proper  vehicle  for  “  so  stupendous  a 
literary  creation”;  and  he  traces  the  influence  the  Bible  has 
exerted,  and  continues  to  exert,  as  an  English  classic.  This  is 
an  extremely  comprehensive,  able,  and  instructive  chapter.  The 
literatureof  seafaring  and  travel  isfull  of  the  interestof  varied  and 
arduous  adventure  and  discovery,  of  spacious  hopes  and  startling 
realizations,  and  of  the  development  of  professional  knoAvledge 
and  skill.  Hakluyt  sIioavs  “  much  excellent  prose,  strong  and 
vigorous  in  character,  often  dignified  and  persuasive,”  and  “  lucid 
and  careful  description,  often  lighted  up  by  imagination  and 
literary  power”;  w'hile  Hakluyt’s  \*olumes,  together  with  the 
later  collection  of  Purchas,  “are  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  part  which  Englishmen  played  in  enlarging  the  boundaries 
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of  the  known  world  in  the  great  age  of  exploration  and  discovery. 
The  conflict  between  the  old  rule-of-thumb  and  the  growing 
methods  of  science  comes  to  be  represented  markedly  in  the 
literature  of  the  sea,  as  elsewhere.  The  victorious  energy  and 
ebullient  joy  of  the  time  found  natural  expression  in  song,  and 
the  songs  came  to  be  gathered  into  song  books  and  miscellanies  : 
“there  is  the  lyric  of  pure  joy  or  grief,  and  there  is  the  longer, 
graver,  reflective  lyric,  revealing  an  attitude  towards  life  which 
is  perhaps  more  characteristically  English.”  The  treatment  is 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  ‘‘  what  may  be  called  the  renascence 
elements  in  them,  the  gaietj*-,  the  paganism,  the  use  of  mytho¬ 
logy  and  classical  allusion,”  but  the  sober  and  didactic  note  is 
appreciatively  recognized. 

The  exercises  of  the  pulpit  received  a  strong  impulse  from  the 
Reformation ;  the  people  grew  impatient  of  the  “  unpreaching 
prelates.”  “  In  an  age  when  men  read  few  books  and  had  no 
newspapers,  the  sermon  at  Paul’s  Cross  or  the  Spital  was  the 
most  exciting  event  of  the  week  ” ;  and  the  preacher  had  no  pre¬ 
cisian  notion  of  keeping  clear  of  passing  events,  political  or 
other.  In  political  crises,  general  preaching  was  silenced ;  but, 
though  a  thousand  pulpits  in  England  might  be  covered  with 
dust  (as  Bernard  Gilpin  said  in  a  court  sermon  in  1552),  there 
was  no  lack  of  preaching  in  London,  “  and  it  is  London  preach¬ 
ing  which,  almost  alone,  finds  any  place  in  literature.”  Fisher, 
Colet,  Latimer,  Hooper,  Jewel,  Hooker,  Henry  Smith,  Donne — 
these  represent  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  literature  of 
the  pulpit  during  the  period.  Another  group  is  constituted  by 
the  philosophers.  Prof.  Sorley  characterizes  generally  the 
Scholastic  movement,  and  indicates  the  main  directions  in  which 

I  the  English  Scholastics  influenced  by  their  ideas  later  science 
and  speculation.  The  handling  of  Lord  Bacon  is  judicial  and 
careful,  though  a  sentence  or  two  of  estimate  from  the  wider 
European  point  of  view  might  be  desiderated.  Yet  another 
group — -the  group  of  early  writers  on  politics  and  economics- 
falls  to  be  treated  by  Archdeacon  Cunningham.  The  formal 
;  treatises  were  very  few  :  “  the  thought  of  the  day  found  inci¬ 
dental  expression  in  literature  of  every  sort — in  plays  and 
|  sermons,  as  well  as  in  essays,  satires,  and  pamphlets  ”  ;  and  the 
!  literary  quality  must  not  be  very  strictly  judged.  “The  close 
!  connexion  between  political  well-being  and  economic  activities 
■  was  more  generally  recognized  than  had  ever  been  the  case 
before.”  Dr.  Cunningham  gives  a  very  lucid  and  instructive 
.  sketch  of  the  essential  points. 

||  A  very  interesting  chapter  traces  the  development  of  popular 

f  literature  by  London  writers — Lodge,  Greene,  Nashe,  and  their 
successors.  We  are  shown  “  how  social  literature  under  the  in- 
—  fluence  of  classicism  grew  into  Juvenalian  satire,  character 
writing,  and  essays,  without  losing  sight  of  contemporary  in¬ 
terests.”  City  life  is  frankly  pictured  in  the  most  varied  forms 
in  pamphlets  and  broadsides,  in  prose  and  in  verse.  Country 
pursuits  and  pastimes  are  also  depicted,  though  mainly  through 
N  practical  guides — books  of  facts  rather  than  of  literary  pre- 
H  tensions. 

Between  these  groups,  particular  authors  of  more  or  less  im- 
|  portance  find  special  treatment — notably  perhaps  Drayton. 

,  Two  final  chapters  deal  very  comprehensively  with  the  Book 
I  Trade  (1557-1625)  and  the  Foundation  of  Libraries.  Appended 
I  is  a  Table  of  Principal  Dates,  and  a  very  full  Index  of  Names. 

The  volume  is  full  of  interest  and  it  supplies  valuable  links  in 
I  the  chain  of  literary  development. 


Psychology  tor  Teachers. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook  of  Psychology.  By  James  Sully,  M.A., 
LL.D.  New  (Fifth)  Edition.  (6s.  net.  Longmans.) 

A  book  that  has  been  familiar  to  the  teaching  profession  for 
■  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  scarcely  requires  an  extended 
B  notice  on  the  appearance  of  its  fifth  edition.  Yet  the  statement 
Hon  the  title-page,  “  rewritten  and  enlarged  (1909),”  is  so  com- 
™oletely  justified  that  the  present  issue  may,  in  some  respects, 
be  regarded  as  a  new  work.  Apart  from  the  alterations  effected 
I  by  the  recasting  of  some  dozen  chapters,  this  edition  contains 
Bmtirely  new  sections  which  deal  with  the  psychology  of  emotion, 
B;he  more  recent  studies  of  children,  the  interactions  of  mental 
I  irocess,  development,  variations  of  mental  type  and  their  ex¬ 
perimental  investigation,  and  the  study  of  the  individual  mind. 
1  .n  addition  to  all  this  there  are  two  new  features  which  will 
I  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  vade-mecum.  The 
I  ndex  is  much  fuller  than  in  previous  editions,  and  there  is  a 
J  Yell  chosen  bibliography  of  nearly  three  hundred  books  and 
|  irticles  in  scientific  periodicals  (published,  for  the  most  part, 
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within  the  last  decade)  treating  of  psychology — general,  experi¬ 
mental,  and  pedagogical. 

We  venture  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  concluding  chapter 
which  provides  at  once  a  statement  of  the  need  for  this  new 
edition  and  a  measure  of  its  success  in  meeting  that  need.  The 
passage  is  as  follows  : — 

The  single  processes — such  as  perception,  imagination,  feeling,  and 
conative  effort — are  not  discrete  events  as  our  way  of  studying  them  is 
apt  to  suggest  to  the  student.  Since  consciousness  is  a  “  stream,”  there 
is  no  separation  in  the  successive  events  which  occur  in  it.  The  separa¬ 
tion  here,  too,  exists  only  for  our  thought.  Again,  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  these  events,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have 
to  do,  not  with  a  single  series,  but,  as  the  metaphor  of  a  stream  might 
suggest,  with  a  number  of  concurrent  changes  which  tend  to  combine 
with  and  to  modify  one  another.  When,  for  example,  looking  at  a 
fifteenth- century  religious  painting,  we  have  an  ■  ‘  emotional  perception,” 
we  may,  by  reflection,  discover  that,  while  processes  of  perception  and 
apperception  determine  the  feeling,  the  latter  profoundly  modifies  the 
character  of  the  former  process  (page  548). 

This  is  an  admirable  expression  of  a  truth  which  the  teacher, 
above  all  men,  must  ever  keep  before  him  during  his  study  of 
psychology.  But  the  earlier  issues  of  this  work  tended  rather 
to  obscure  the  truth  in  the  mind  of  the  psychological  tyro  :  less 
discriminating  readers  were  betrayed,  in  the  author’s  own  words, 
into  an  “  atomistic  tendency  to  resolve  mental  processes  into  an 
aggregation  of  disconnected  forms  ”  (page  571).  Such  readers 
were  unjust  to  the  author,  of  course  ;  but  his  plan  of  exposition 
favoured  their  mistake.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  the  latest 
issue  will  save  new  readers  of  the  same  sort  from  repeating  the 
blunder.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  im¬ 
pression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  novice  when  the  bulk  of  the 
book  is  employed  in  discussing  “  separately  the  development  of 
the  intelligence  and  of  the  other  principal  phases  of  mind.”  That 
impression  will  not  be  effaced  by  allusions  made  passim  to  the 
essential  oneness  of  mental  process,  and  the  passage  quoted 
above  comes  from  the  final  chapter  of  the  book. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  revision  is  disappointing.  It  tends 
to  be  scrappy  and  lacking  in  proportion.  Thus,  while  Sensation 
is  treated  in  some  detail,  securing  a  chapter  to  itself  and  a 
share,  necessarily,  in  the  two  chapters  on  Perception,  we  must 
turn  to  the  index  to  find  any  consideration  of  Impulse,  Instinct, 
or  Habit.  “  Sensation  ”  commands  full  type,  but  the  “Psycho¬ 
logy  of  Reading  ”  is  relegated  to  small  type  and  an  appendix. 
We  suggest  that  a  better  revision  would  have  been  secured  if 
“  the  organic  unity  of  mind  ”  had  been  placed  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  account  of  sensation,  mental  reproduction,  productive 
imagination,  judgment,  and  the  rest  had  been  made  merely 
illustrative  of  the  general  thesis.  We  should  have  welcomed 
many  more  pages  written,  like  those  on  “  Mental  Elaboration  ” 
in  this  edition,  from  the  pedagogic  standpoint. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  we  would  urge  all  who  in  the  past 
have  used  the  “  Handbook  ”  to  procure  copies  of  this  latest 
edition,  and  we  trust  that  that  great  company  will  receive  a 
considerable  accession  of  new  readers.  Much  attention  is  paid 
throughout  the  book  to  recent  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
education,  and  the  new  index  makes  reference  to  passages  in  the 
text  a  thing  fairl}*-  easy  for  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  is  being  done  in  this  matter.  Others  will  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  extensive  and  discriminating  bibliography  on- 
pages  587-596. 

The  author  seems  unwilling  to  admit  that  object  lessons  have- 
fallen  into  discredit  (page  189),  although  he  gives  reasons  which 
explain  their  disappearance  from  so  many  school  time-tables 
to-day,  when  all  accept  Pestalozzi’s  doctrine  of  Anschauungs- 
unterricht.  (After  that  frankly  Teutonic  phrase  we  feel  impelled 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  gods  will  confound  the  portentous 
word,  “  pedagogist,”  encountered  for  the  first  time  on  page  559* 
of  the  “  Handbook.”) 

Schoolmasters  will  value  the  references  to  “  Child  Study  ’’and1 
the  deductions  therefrom  which  repeatedly  occur  throughout  the 
book;  the  subject  is  peculiarly  Prof.  Sully ’s  own,  as  we  all 
recognize.  But  an  even  greater  claim  is  established  upon  the 
schoolmaster’s  attention  in  this  edition  of  the  “Handbook” 
by  reason  of  its  constant  appeal  to  the  aims,  methods,  and  results 
of  experimental  pedagogy.  The  number  of  references  in  this 
connexion  to  those  epoch-making  “  Lectures  ”  on  the  subject 
which  Meumann  published  in  1907  is,  of  course,  as  large  as  one 
expects,  and  the  work  of  Binet,  Ebbinghaus,  and  others  finds 
recognition.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  exact  references  also 
to  the  articles  and  books  published  by  such  well  known  investi¬ 
gators  as  Schuyten,  Claparede,  and  Netschajeff.  As  the  “  Hand- 
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book  ”  now  stands,  it  gives  in  a  discursive  way  more  information 
than  any  other  British  text-book  on  a  mode  of  studying  educa¬ 
tional  problems  which  has  a  most  promising  future  before  it. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


CLASSICS. 

Language  and  Character  of  the  JRotnan  People.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Oscar  Weise,  with  additional  notes  and  references  for 
English  readers,  by  H.  A.  Strong,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Latin,  and  A.  Y.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Classics. 
Liverpool  University.  (6s.  net.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner, 
&  Co.) 

As  the  translators  say,  this  is  certainly  a  “  suggestive  ”  book;  and 
English  readers  are  indebted  to  them  not  merely  for  the  translation, 
but  for  numerous  references  to  English  treatises  and  a  considerable 
number  of  additions  and  suggestions,  especially  as  to  the  etymology  of 
certain  words,  in  which  they  follow  the  scholarly  work  of  Prof.  Walde 
of  Innsbruck.  Etymologies  very  readily  become  extremely  unsafe 
foundations  for  a  theory,  and  not  unfrequently  we  hesitate  to  follow 
Prof.  Walde  with  any  more  confidence  than  his  predecessors  ;  but  that 
is  a  detail.  The  original  work  is  of  very  mixed  quality  :  instructive 
so  far  as  founded  on  a  sufficient  basis  of  known  facts,  suggestive  so  far 
ingeniously  developed  from  a  meagre  basis  of  fact,  and  merely  specu¬ 
lative  so  far  as  dependent  on  etymologies  and  other  dubious  materials. 
The  thesis  has  to  be  worked  out,  and  thus  there  is  a  great  temptation 
to  evolve  inferences  “  from  one’s  inner  consciousness.”  We  have 
difficulty  in  believing  that  the  Roman  character  can  be  read  from  the 
Latin  language,  except  in  very  general  and  limited  terms.  We  admit 
that  the  Roman  character  can  be  read  into  the  Latin  language  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail.  The  work  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  tour  de  force — 
an  exercise  of  great  interest,  hut  always  requiring  a  steady  critical 
supervision.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  suggestive  and  attractive  even 
when  most  adventurous.  The  later  additions  to  the  original  work — 
chapters  on  the  vulgar  tongue  and  on  the  Latinity  of  Cicero  and  Caesar 
— are  specially  instructive. 

“Illustrated  Classics:  Intermediate  Series.” — Caesar's  Civil  War, 
Book  I.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Bensly,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 
at  Sherborne  School.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Bell.) 

The  text  follows  Kraner  and  Hofmann,  except  in  point  of  orthography, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  Du  Pontet’s  (Clarendon  Press)  edition. 
Each  chapter  is  headed  with  date  and  summary  of  contents.  The 
notes,  partly  explanatory,  partly  philological,  are  very  judicious  and 
helpful.  The  introduction  opens  with  a  summary  of  dates,  sketches 
Caesar’s  life  to  b.c.  49,  discusses  Caesar  as  general,  author,  and 
personality,  explains  the  mechanism  of  Roman  official  government,  and 
describes  the  Roman  army  (the  last  section  being  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Liddell,  M.A.,  Assistant  .Master  at  Westminster  School).  The  work  is 
complete,  and  thoroughly  well  worked  out  in  details.  Appended  are 
exercises  on  the  text  for  retranslation,  a  full  index  of  proper  names,  and 
a  vocabulary.  There  are  32  illustrations  and  two  maps,  appropriate 
and  effective.  An  excellent  edition. 

The  Ion  of  Plato.  Edited  by  St.  George  Stock,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Lecturer 
on  Greek  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  (2s.  Gd.  Clarendon 
Press. ) 

The  dialogue  is  very  simple  both  in  language  and  in  matter,  and  Mr. 
Stock  furnishes  it  with  elementary  notes,  intending  the  edition  specially 
for  use  in  schools,  not  forgetting,  however,  an  intermixture  of  points  for 
teachers  as  well,  “  the  outcome  of  much  research  into  the  language  of 
Plato.  The  introduction  deals  pointedly  with  various  aspects  of  the 
dialogue,  and  there  and  in  the  notes  special  regard  is  had  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  “  Ion  ”  in  connexion  with  Homer.  A  very  careful  and 
instructive  edition. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  H.  S.  Carslaw,  Sc.D.  Camb.,  D.Sc.  Glas. 

(4s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

A  valuable  text-book  for  junior  college  students  as  well  as  for  the 
advanced  cl  tsses  of  the  secondary  school.  The  course  of  instruction  is  based 
on  ideas  of  recent  growth,  and  the  author  proves  himself  an  excellent  ex- 
ponent  ol  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  modern  school  of  mathematical  thought, 
the  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The  earlier  part  is  occupied  with  the 
dev  elopment  of  the  essentially  elementary  principles  of  the  science  and 
establishes  a  number  of  the  simpler  working  formulae,  glancing  lightly 
at  theory  that  is  too  difficult  for  perfect  apprehension  by  the  beginner, 
>ut  by  no  means  slurring  over  its  importance  as  part  of  the  connected 
whole.  At  quite  an  early  point  four-figure  logarithms  are  brought  into 
u*?e‘  p  'lrther,  a  first  discussion  of  problems  involving  the  determination 
of  heights  and  distances  and  the  subject  of  triangulation  lends  an 
mteiest  to  the  work  and  tends  to  show  the  practical  value  of  a  study  of 

lane  I  igonometry.  The  closing  chapter  deals  with  circular  measure 
ami  introduces  the  reader  to  the  conception  of  the  linear  representation 
of  the  entire  system  of  rational  and  irrational  number,  touching  more¬ 
over  on  sequences  aud  limits.  At  the  commencement  of  Part  II  the 
geometrical  properties  of  the  triangle  and  its  allied  circles  form  the 


subject  of  careful  treatment.  This  is  followed  by  an  investigation  of 
De  Moivre’s  theorem  and  the  developments  of  that  theorem  which  are 
generally  included  in  standard  text-books  of  similar  scope.  The  methods 
of  solving  trigonometrical  equations,  the  subject  of  elimination,  and  the 
theory  of  certain  of  the  fundamental  series  of  special  importance  con¬ 
stitute  the  text  of  the  subsequent  pages.  The  volume  in  its  entirety  will 
serve  as  a  very  valuable  introduction  to  the  study  of  treatises  of  a  more 
advanced  character.  The  hook  has  been  well  produced  and  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  diagrams. 

Introduction  to  the  School  Geometry.  By  W.  P.  Workman,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
and  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.  (Is.  University  Tutorial 
Press,  Ltd.) 

Intended  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  recent  circular 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  two  stages  into  which  the  Board 
divides  the  preliminary  course  in  geometry  both  find  a  place  in  the 
authors’  syllabus.  Thus  the  little  volume  first  considers  and  illustrates 
the  “  fundamental  concepts,”  the  grasp  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
teacher  to  ensure,  and  of  the  pupil  to  attain  to,  in  the  earlier  of  the 
two  stages.  Subsequently  the  range  of  the  more  advanced  work 
is  covered  by  an  elementary  study  of  simple  problems  and  theorems, 
these  being  explained  but  not  formally  proved.  Teachers  are  likely  to 
regard  the  contents  as  constituting  a  useful  course  for  beginners,  but 
they  will  find  it  necessary  to  enlarge  carefully  on  what  the  writers  mean 
by  the  number  of  measurements  required  when  the  size  of  such  objects 
as  a  “pencil”  or  an  “egg”  is  sought;  aud,  again,  when  considering 
vertical  lines,  it  will  obviously  he  well  to  introduce  some  such  restriction 
as  that  the  blackboard  is  to  be  suspended  against  a  wall. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Longmans'  Trench  Texts.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Bertenshaw,  B.A.,  B.Mus., 
Assistant  Master  in  the  City  of  Loudon  School. 

This  is  a  new  series,  arranged  in  three  grades,  each  volume  containing 
enough  reading  matter  for  one  or  two  terms.  The  Elementary  Series 
opens  with  Le  Premier  Coucou  de  la  Foret- Noire  (L.  Vuichoud)  (teacher’s 
edition,  8d. ;  pupil’s  edition,  6d.).  The  Intermediate  Series  is  at  present 
represented  by  L’Tclusier  (Souvestre),  and  L' Attaque  da  Moulin  (Zola) 
(teacher’s  edition,  Is.  ;  pupil’s  edition,  9d.).  In  the  Advanced 
Series  we  have  Fontenoy  (Margueritte)  (teacher’s  edition,  Is.  3d.  ;  pupil’s 
edition,  Is.).  All  these  volumes  are  edited  by  Mr.  Bertenshaw  himself. 
The  literature  is  good  and  suitable ;  the  notes  are  explanatory  and  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  well  adapted  to  the  different  stages  :  and  the  exercises 
furnish  easy  and  progressive  practice  on  the  materials  of  the  text.  Each 
volume  is  provided  with  a  full  vocabulary.  The  specialty  of  the 
‘  ‘  teacher’s  edition  ”  is  a  Supplement  containing  a  translation  of  the 
exercises.  The  whole  series  gives  high  promise  of  usefulness,  and 
the  volumes  are  well  printed  and  tastefully  got  up. 

Harrap's  Shorter  French  Texts.  General  Editor  :  J.  E.  Mansion,  B.  es  L. 

This  is  also  a  new  series,  intended  to  provide  “  less  familiar,  and  to  a 
large  extent  hitherto  unedited,  texts,  as  varied  as  possible  with  respect 
both  to  difficulty  and  to  subject  matter.”  The  texts  are  arranged  in 
four  series  or  groups  according  to  difficulty,  and  each  volume  (except  in 
Series  D)  has  a  vocabulary.  Most  volumes  have  exercises  on  the  text, 
and  some  have  also  brief  notes.  We  have  in  Series  A  (very  easy)  : 
(1)  La  Belle  an  Bois  dormant,  feerie  en  quatre  tableaux  par  Emma  Fisher, 
adapted  and  edited  by  F.  G.  Harriman,  M.A.,  Royal  Belfast  Academical 
Institution,  with  music  by  Horace  Mansion  ;  (2)  Deux  Comedies  Enfantines, 
par  Mathilde  Reichenbach,  edited  by  J.  E.  Mansion,  B.  es  L.,  with 
music  by  Horace  Mansion.  In  Series  B  (easy):  (1)  Le  Medecin  tnalgrc 
Lui  (Moliere),  abridged  and  adapted  by  Marc  Ceppi,  Senior  French 
Master,  King’s  College  School ;  (2)  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  (Moliere), 
abridged  and  edited  by  M.  Ceppi  ;  (3)  Choix  de  Poesies  Faciles,  for  middle 
forms,  selected  and  edited  by  W.  M.  Daniels,  D.Litt.,  Modem 
Language  Master  in  Westminster  City  School ;  (4)  La  Farce  de  Paquin 
Fils,  by  L.  Lailavoix,  L.-es.-L.  In  Series  C  (intermediate)  :  (1)  ltecits 
tires  des  Lmpressions  de  Voyage  d' Alexandre  Dumas  (Le  Midi  de  la  France), 
edited  by  J.  E.  Mansion  ;  (2)  Le  Tresor  du  Vicux  Seigneur  (Erckmann- 
Chatrian),  edited  by  W.  M.  Daniels,  D.Litt.  In  Series  D  :  L' Evasion 
(Dumas,  Vingt  Ans  Apres),  abridged  and  edited  by  R.  T.  Currall,  M.A., 
George  Watson’s  College,  Edinburgh.  (6d.  each  volume,  limp  cloth.) 
The  matter  is  good,  the  vocabularies  full,  and  the  exercises  carefully 
constructed.  The  series  is  attractive  and  useful. 

International  Alodern  Language  Series.  Ginn. 

(1)  Schiller’s  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  e dited  by  Philip  Schuyler  Allen, 
Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Steven  Tracy  Byington  (3s.  6d.),  and  (2)  Der  Schwiegersohn, 
Novelle  von  Rudolf  Baumbach,  edited  by  Hedwig  Hulme  (2s.),  are  the 
latest  additions  to  this  extensive  and  serviceable  series.  Both  volumes 
are  furnished,  as  usual,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  vocabulary.  The 
notes  tend  to  fullness,  but  there  maybe  no  harm  in  that  for  the  majority 
of  pupils  and  other  readers.  The  form  is  handy  and  the  get-up  is 
agreeable.  The  new  volumes  are  very  welcome. 

HISTORY. 

('lough's  Certificate  History ,  1763-1815.  By  Avory  H.  Forbes,  M.A. 

(6s.  6d.  Ralph,  Holland,  &  Co.) 

The  original  work  of  the  author  is  limited  to  the  introductory 
( Continued  on  page  130.) 
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Oxford  Uniixrsltp  press. 


OXFORD  LIBRARY  OF  TRANSLATIONS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

HE  METAMORPHOSES  OR  GOLDEN  ASS  OP 
APULEIUS  OF  MADAURA.  Translated  by  H.  E.  Butler. 
2  vols. 

iTJCRETIUS  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS. 

Translated  by  Cyril  Bailey.  With  6  Diagrams. 


rHACKERAY’S  HISTORY  OF  HENRY  ESMOND. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  T.  C.  Snow  and  W.  Snow. 
With  Introduction  by  G.  Saintsbury.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

POPE’S  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM.  Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  Sargeaunt.  Ecap.  8vo,  2s. 

\  ATHENAEUM.— “  The  editor  seeks  to  encourage  a  habit  of  self-help  and  in- 
ependent  reflection.  .  .  .  The  notes  are  well  contrived — brief,  relevant,  and  always 
pteresting.” 

OXFORD  PLAIN  TEXTS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4d.  each  ;  paper  covers,  3d.  each. 

HILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST.  Books  III,  Y,  and  VI. 
HILTON’S  COMUS. 

HILTON’S  MINOR  POEMS  AND  SONNETS. 
HOPE’S  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM. 


OXFORD  HIGHER  FRENCH  SERIES. 

[AITE.ES  SONNEURS.  By  George  Sand.  Edited 
by  S.  Barlet,  3s.  6d.  net. 

RANCOIS  LE  CHAMPI.  By  George  Sand.  Edited  by 
A.  Mercier.  2s.  6d.  net. 


IE  TAILLEUR  DE  PIERRES  DE  SAINT-POINT. 

By  A.  de  Lamartine.  Edited  by  W.  Robertson.  2s.  6d. 

[Oxford  Modern  French  Series. 

ilSTOIRES  COURTES  ET  LONGUES.  Passages  for 
Unseen  Translation.  By  L.  Chouville.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
Separately,  Parts  I  and  II,  Is.  6d.  each. 

UMAS  (PERE):  PAGES  CHOISIES.  By  B.  O. 

Templeton.  2s.  [Immediately. 

USWAHL  DEUTSCHER  PROSA  DER  GEGEN- 
WART.  Selections  from  Modern  German  Prose,  with  Bio¬ 
graphies  and  Notes.  By  G.  Hein.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

HE  HEBREW  PROPHETS  IN  THE  REVISED 
VERSION.  Arranged  and  annotated  by  F.  H.  Woods  and 
F.  E.  Powell.  In  4  vols.,  crown  8vo.  Vol.  I  (Amos,  Hosea, 
Isaiah  i-xxxix,  Micah).  Vol.  II  (Zephaniah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
and  Jeremiah),  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

jELAMMAR  OF  THE  GOTHIC  LANGUAGE  AND 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MARK.  Selections  from  the  other 
I  Gospels  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  With  Notes  and 
Glossary.  By  J .  Wright.  [Immediately. 

jsCHOOiL  ECONOMIC  ATLAS.  By . I.  G.  Bartholomew. 
With  an  Introduction  by  L.  W.  Lyde.  With  over  180  coloured 
maps  and  diagrams.  4to,  2s.  6d.  net. 


'.ct  List  of  Educational  U  orks,  List  of  Books  set  for  various  Examinations , 
and  Complete  Catalogue  (160  pages)  post  free. 


I  idon  :  HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


A  COOD  ADVERTISEMENT 

is  not  of  much  use  unless  you  have  a  good 
Prospectus  to  send  to  Inquiring  Parents,  and 

A  GOOD  PROSPECTUS 

is  of  no  use  unless  Parents  see  it. 
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you  a  good  Prospectus,  and  give  your  School  a 

GOOD  ADVERTISEMENT 
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WRITE  US, 

with  copy  of  your  present  Prospectus,  and  we- 
will  send  you  (without  any  charge)  Specimens 
and  Full  Particulars,  with  proof  of  value. 
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J.  &  J.  RATON , 
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chapter  on  the  Seven  Years’  War.  The  remaining  chapters  are  com¬ 
piled  from  various  other  historical  works  published  by  the  same  firm. 
The  book  is  very  readable,  the  subject  being  very  attractively  presented, 
ft  is  divided  into  sections  on  Personal  Rule,  the  Loss  of  the  American 
Colonies,  the  British  in  India,  the  Struggle  with  France,  and  so  on. 
The  materials  have  been  judiciously  selected.  A  less  rigid  adherence  to 
the  chronological  plan,  with  a  more  extended  treatment  of  certain  of  the 
topics,  might  have  made  for  greater  clearness  and  efficiency.  Domestic 
politics  are  rather  crushed  by  the  War  with  France,  which  fills  quite 
half  the  book  ;  but  then  the  war  is  pretty  exhaustively  treated.  The 
sections  on  Napoleon  are  excellent ;  they  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  Certificate  and  kindred  examinations  and  will  be  valuable  for 
reference.  Useful  recapitulatory  summaries  are  given  at  the  end  of 
.each  chapter.  The  literature  of  the  period  is  treated  briefly  in  an 
appendix.  We  recommend  the  book  with  pleasure. 

English  History  from  Original  Sources.  55  B.C.-168S. 

(3  vols.  2s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  Blackie.). 

These  volumes  represent  an  attempt  to  make  history  as  a  subject  of 
the  curriculum  more  interesting  and  of  greater  intellectual  value  by 
placing  within  the  reach  of  young  scholars  such  first-hand  original 
matter  as  will  enable  them  to  reconstruct  the  past  more  vividly  and 
truthfully  than  is  possible  by  the  study  of  the  ordinary  text-book  merely. 
The  “Readings”  betoken  a  wide  and  careful  survey  of  our  principal 
constitutional  and  literary  documents.  No  important  event  is  without 
its  illustration  from  one  or  other  of  the  contemporary  chroniclers. 
Interesting  sidelights  on  our  social  history  are  given  in  the  chapters 
on  “Life  in  a  Monastery,”  “John’s  Bequest  to  his  Jester,”  “Ed¬ 
ward  IV’s  Ordinances  concerning  the  Tuition  and  Guardianship  of  his 
Son,”  “  Foundation  of  the  Royal  Society,”  “  The  Great  Plague  ”  and 
the  “  Quackery”  that  arose  in  connexion  with  it,  and  “The  Boscobel 
Tracts.”  There  are  profuse  illustrations  of  charters,  warrants,  coats  of 
nnail,  &c.  Each  volume  has  concise  appendixes  giving  bibliographies, 
with  notes  on  the  authors  from  whom  excerpts  have  been  taken.  Much 
judgment  has  been  exercised  in  selecting  passages  replete  with  lively 
picturesque  details.  These  little  books  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  young 
scholar,  and,  as  a  supplement  to  the  oral  lesson  and  the  text-book,  the}’ 
should  prove  invaluable.  Skilfully  used,  they  should  impart  quite  a 
romantic  interest  to  a  subject  which  is  still  too  frequently  regarded  as 
“  dismal.” 

Illustrative  History  ( Hanoverian  Period).  Edited  by  J.  W.  B. Adams,  M.A. 

(2s.  6d.  Horace  Marshall.) 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  teachers  of  history  are  demanding 
something  more  for  their  scholars  than  the  dry  catalogues  of  facts  re¬ 
tailed  at  second  hand  in  the  ordinary  text-books.  The  desire  to  breathe 
life  into  the  dry  bones  of  history,  to  elucidate  the  true  significance  of 
events  by  presenting  them  in  illuminating  and  picturesque  details  con¬ 
cerning  character  and  social  custom,  prompted  the  authors  of  this 
series  (of  which  this  is  the  last  volume)  to  prepare  them.  It  is  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  ordinary  text-book.  “The  contents  have  been 
selected  with  a  Hew  to  their  suitability  for  class -reading,  and  the  book 
•contains  nothing  that  is  beyond  a  schoolboy’s  grasp.”  There  is  a 
surprising  diversity  of  topics.  In  fact,  the  book  is  in  itself  a  history  of 
the  period  compiled  from  selections  from  our  great  literature.  Teachers 
whose  opportunities  of  access  to  good  libraries  are  small  will  find  this 
little  volume  very  serviceable,  particularly  for  the  lessons  to  the  higher 
forms.  The  illustrations  and  general  “  get-up  ”  of  the  book  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL. 

The  Century  Bible. — Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Witton  Davies,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages,  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  late 
Principal,  Midland  Baptist  College,  Nottingham.  (2s.  Gd.  net. 
■Jack.) 

This  volume  ranks  with  the  best  of  the  most  able  series.  The  editor 
•commands  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  discusses  differences  of  view 
with  the  independence  of  thoroughly  capable  scholarship  and  with  the 
utmost  fairness.  The  introductions  deal  instructively  with  all  important 
matters  relating  to  the  history  and  contents  of  books,  and  the  notes  are 
pointed  and  most  helpful. 

The  Prayer  Book  Psalter.  With  introduction  and  marginal  notes  by 
James  G.  Carleton,  D.D.,  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  Trinity  College, 
and  Canon  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin.  (4s.  net.  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.) 

The  design  is  “  to  meet  the  case  of  the  many  Church  people  who 
would  welcome  help -if  given  in  a  concise  and  easily  apprehended  form 
—towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  Psalms,  but  for  whom  the  study 
of  elaborate  and  diffuse  commentaries  is  out  of  the  question.”  The  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  accordingly  are  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  they  are 
printed  side  by  side  with  the  text  in  parallel  columns.  They  are  really 
helpful,  and  not  forced  ;  and  it  is  much  better  to  have  their  help  than  to 
go  without  it.  lhe  introduction  deals  simply  with  the  formation  and 
character  of  the  Psalter,  its  lustory  in  the  use  of  the  Church,  and  some 
features  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Psalms.  The  idea  is  excellent,  and 
it  is  efficiently  carried  out. 
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Exposition  of  the  Collects ,  Epistles ,  and  Gospels  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  alike  of  Sundays  and  Holy  Days.  By  the  Rev.  J.  O. 
Bevan,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  (3s.  6d.  net. 

George  Allen.) 

Mr.  Bevan’s  “  notes,”  as  he  modestly  calls  them,  will  be  very  “  helpful 
to  teachers  and  to  ordinary  students  in  respect  of  the  course  prescribed 
by  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  Christian  Year.”  No  doubt  they  will 
also  be  useful  to  the  younger  clergy,  who  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
“  gaining  a  hint  as  to  the  consecutiveness  and  vital  connexion  running 
through  the  series.”  Though  Mr.  Bevan  “  is  quite  prepared  to  follow 
the  Higher  Criticism  in  regard  to  what  would  appear  to  be  legitimate, 
reasonable,  and  well-considered  conclusions,”  he  refrains  from  intro¬ 
ducing  here  any  critical  remarks,  or  even  any  references  to  the  Revised 
Version.  The  work  is  carefully  explanatory  and  illustrative,  the  out¬ 
come  of  prolonged  and  thoughtful  study.  The  style  is  concise  and 
lucid. 

The  New  House  of  Commons. 

“  Hazell's  Annual ,”  Guide  to  the  New  House  of  Commons ,  1910  (6d. 
net,  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney),  appears  with  promptitude.  It  furnishes 
brief  biographies  of  the  members,  with  their  permanent  addresses,  sets 
forth  the  issues  before  the  electorate  and  the  votes  polled,  analyses  the 
polling  results,  describes  the  various  parties,  explains  Parliamentary 
procedure,  sketches  the  past  forty  years  of  party  politics,  &c.  It  is 
very  complete  and  apparently  accurate,  and  it  will  prove  a  handy  and 
useful  reference  book. 


FIRST  GLANCES. 

Classics. 

Aristophanes,  The  Acharnians  of.  Revised  Text  and  Translation  into 
corresponding  Metres,  Introduction,  and  Commentary.  By  Ben¬ 
jamin  Bickley  Rogers,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.Litt.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
sometime  Fellow,  and  now  Honorary  Fellow,  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  10s.  6d.  Bell. 

Fucus  Histriomastix.  A  Comedy,  probably  written  by  Robert  Ward 
and  acted  at  Queens’  College,  Cambridge,  in  Lent,  1623.  Now 
first  printed,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  C.  Moore 
Smith,  Litt.D.,  Hon.  Ph.D.  Louvain,  Professor  of  English  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Sheffield.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

[“A  savage  picture  of  Puritan  hypocrisy  in  the  person  of  Fucus 
Histriomastix.”  “The  whole  play  is  allegorical.”  Curious  and 
interesting.  Prof.  Moore  Smith  traces  many  expressions  to  classical 
writers.  Very  capably  edited.] 

Greek  Boy  at  Home,  A :  a  story  written  in  Greek.  By  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse,  Litt.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  3s.  6d.  net.  Blackie. 

[Brisk  and  varied  ;  most  interesting.  Meant  to  be  used  with 
Dr.  Rouse’s  “  First  Greek  Course  ”  instead  of  the  reading  exercises 
given  there.  ‘  ‘  The  whole  of  the  book  represents  the  results  of 
careful  trials.”  Vocabulary  separate  in  cover  pocket. ] 

Versions  of  Latin  Passages  for  Translation.  By  M.  Alford,  Lecturer 
in  Latin  at  Westfield  College,  Recognized  Teacher  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London.  5s.  net.  Macmillan. 

[Careful  and  capable.  Judicious  and  useful  notes.] 

Mathematics. 

Algebra,  A  New\  By  S.  Barnard,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby 
School,  Late  Fellow  and  Lecturer  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics, 
Technical  College,  Derby,  formerly  Scholar  at  Jesus  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Parts  I-IV  (with  Answers),  4s.  6d.  Part  IV  (with 
Answers),  separately,  is.  9d.  Macmillan. 

Algebra,  Elementary,  A  General  Text-Book  of.  By  A.  E.  Layng, 
M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of  Stafford  Grammar  School,  formerly 
Scholar  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  4s.  Gd.  Blackie. 

[“  Includes  rather  more,  both  of  theory  and  practical  application, 
than  has  hitherto  been  customary  in  a  text-book  of  strictly  elemen¬ 
tary  Algebra.”  Progressive  handling.  Numerous  examples  fully 
worked  ;  abundant  exercises  ;  answers.] 

Geometiy,  Analytical,  A  First  Course  in.  By  Charles  N.  Schmall,  B.A., 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  New  York.  Gs.  net.  Blackie. 

[Plane  and  Solid.  Niunerous  examples,  collected  and  original. 
Leaves  scope  for  the  teacher.  “  Method  has  been  exalted  over 
matter.”] 

Geometry,  Concurrent  Practical  and  Theoretical.  By  W.  J.  Potter, 
M.A.  Cantab.,  Second  Master,  Roan  School  for  Boys,  Greenwich. 
Parts  I-III,  4s.  Gd.  net.  Part  III,  separately,  2s.  net.  Ralph, 
Holland,  &  Co. 
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Geometry,  Co-ordinate.  By  Henry  Burch ard  Fine  and  Henry  Dallas 
Thompson.  6s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan. 

Mathematics,  Practical,  Easy.  By  H.  E.  Howard,  Head  Master, 
St.  Luke’s  School,  Kingston-on-Thames.  With  answers,  Is.  Gd.  ; 
without  answers,  is.  Longmans. 

[“A  Course  of  Lessons  suitable  for  the  Upper  Classes  of  Day 
Schools,  for  Evening  Schools,  and  for  the  Junior  Classes  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Institutes.”] 

Mathematics,  Practical,  Preliminary,  Examples  and  Homework  in.  By 
T.  I.  Cowlishaw,  M.A.,  Head  of  the  Mathematical  Department, 
Royal  Technical  Institute,  Salford.  Parts  I  (second  elition)  and  II. 
Is.  Gd.  each.  Longmans. 

Problem  Papers  for  Upper  Middle  Forms.  By  H.  Leslie  Reed,  B.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Westminster  School.  3s.  Gd.  net.  Alston 
Rivers. 

[“  Intended  for  those  students  who  have  just  started  the  higher 
branches  of  elementary  .Mathematics,  Trigonometry,  and  Mechanics.” 
Answers.] 

Science. 

Astronomy,  Modern :  being  some  Account  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
last  Quarter  of  a  Century.  By  Herbert  Hall  Turner,  F.R.S., 
Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Fellow  of  New  College  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  2s.  Gd.  net.  Constable. 

[Popular  edition  of  an  admirable  work.  Brightly  and  lucidly 
written,  and  illustrated' with  photographs  and  diagrams.] 

Chemistry,  Modern  Elementary.  By  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  Emeritus  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  Harry  W. 
Morse,  Instructor  in  Physics  in  Harvard  University.  4s.  Gd.  Ginn. 

[Simple  and  lucid.  Experiments  numerous  and  well  chosen. 
Questions  and  (often)  problems  to  the  several  chapters.  108  figures 
and  8  full-page  portraits  of  famous  chemists.  Excellent.] 

Chemistry,  Organic,  Systematic  Practical.  By  G.  M.  Norman,  B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S.,  F.C.S.,  Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  Technical 
School,  Bury.  Second  Edition.  Is.  Gd.  Clive. 

Physics,  A  First  Book  of.  By  L.  Lownds,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Ph.D.  Berlin, 
Head  of  the  Physios  Department,  South-Western  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chelsea.  Is.  Gd.  Macmillan. 

[“  Intended  for  use  by  pupils  beginning  the  systematic  study  of 
the  subject  by  work  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory” — “  a  g’uide 
to  the  scientific  method  of  study  by  observation  and  quantitative 
experiment.  Practical  and  clear.  Exercises  to  each  chapter ; 
numerical  answers.  108  figures.  Excellent.] 


HYGIENIC  HINTS. 


SORE  THROAT— ITS  CURE  AND  PREVENTION. 

“  Prevention  is  better  than  cure  ”  is  a  proverb  whose  value  the 
medical  profession  is  daily  impressing  upon  the  public.  Although 
it  has  been  partly  learnt,  much  remains  to  be  done  before  com¬ 
mon  diseases  are  exterminated,  as  Typhus  Fever,  Cholera,  and 
other  virulent  plagues  have  been  banished. 

Most  diseases  owe  their  origin  to  germs.  If  the  germs  did 
not  exist,  those  diseases  would  be  unknown.  As,  however,  germs 
do  exist,  every  one  should  guard  against  their  inroads,  for  they 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  a  few  become  millions  in  a  short  time. 
That  is  why  germ  diseases  produce  their  effects  so  rapidly.  If 
these  germs  are  destroyed  early  in  their  attack,  most— nay,  all — 
of  the  suffering  they  cause  is  prevented. 

At  this  season,  when  climatic  conditions  are  bad,  and  there  is 
little  sunshine  to  destroy  the  disease  germs  breathed  out  by  the 
sick,  sore  and  ulcerated  throats,  bronchitis  and  diphtheria,  with 
other  complaints  like  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  are  particularly 
pre\  alent.  The  statistics  of  the  Registrar-General  prove  how 
dangerous  and  fatal  they  are. 

Yet,  taken  early,  sore  throats  which  would  become  exceedingly 
bad,  even  diphtheritic,  can  easily  be  cured. 

Doctors  have  been  long  convinced  that  gargles  will  not  do  this, 
for  they  rarely  reach  the  place  where  they  are  most  required— 
i.e.,  the  back  of  the  throat  and  behind  the  tonsils,  and  the  act  of 
gargling  irritates  the  inflamed  and  diseased  parts,  which  should 
be  kept  absolutely  quiet  to  insure  a  rapid  cure.  What  is  needed, 
therefore,  is  something  which  will  kill  the  germs  while  keeping 
the  inflamed  parts  at  rest. 

Science  has  at  length  discovered  such  a  preparation.  It  is 
the  most  powerful  destroyer  of  germs  known,  acting  rapidly  and 
surely,  yet  so  harmlessly  that  the  youngest  baby  can  take  it 
without  the  least  danger. 

This  preparation  is  called  Wulfing’s  Formamint. 


Physics,  Simple  Experiments  in.  By  Lothrop  D.  Higgins,  Instructor 
in  Science,  State  Normal  School,  Danbury,  Conn.  Is.  Gd.  Ginn. 

[“  To  teach  some  of  the  principles  of  physics  that  are  commonly 
applied  in  things  about  us,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  study  shall 
be  a  training  in  observation  and  thinking.”  Very  serviceable 
63  figures.] 

Science,  Practical,  an  Elementary  Course  of.  Part  III.  By  C.  Foxcroft 
and  S.  J.  Bunting,  B.Sc.,  Science  Teachers,  Higher  Elementary 
School,  New  Brighton.  Gd.  net.  Philip. 

.  [“  For  use  in  elementary,  higher  elementary,  and  evening  con¬ 
tinuation  schools.  Exercises  in  practical  mathematics,  density  and 
specific  gravity,  pressure  of  liquids  and  gases,  heat,  and  preparatory 
work  in  chemistry.  Thoroughly  practical  and  well  devised.] 


German. 

Auswahl  Deutscher  Prosa  der  Gegenwart.  Herausgegebeu  von  Gust  a1 
Hem,  Hauptlehrer  der  Deutschen  Sprache  an  der  Hoheren  Madchen 
schule,  Aberdeen.  3s.  6d.  Clarendon  Press. 

[Mit  Lebensbesclireibungen  der  Verfasser  und  Anmerkungen 
Selections  (20)  varied  and  good.  Notes  brief  and  pointed,  all  ii 
Ixerman.  \  ery  serviceable  reading-book.] 

Blackie  s  Little  German  Classics.  —  (1)  Lyrics  and  Ballads  (Goethe) 
selected  and  edited  by  C.  E.  Wright,  M.A.  (T.C.D.),  Kim 
Edwards  VI  s  School,  Grantham.  Gd.  (2)  Der  Biirgergenera 
(Goethe)  ein  Lustspiel — edited  by  Sydney  H.  Moore.  Is. 

Commercial  Correspondence,  German,  Advanced  Course  of.  Compilec 
by  Alfred  Oswald,  Glasgow  Athenaeum  Commercial  College.  3s.  Gd 
Blackie. 

[Thiee  parts  .  general  extracts  (exchange  and  market  reports, 
Ac.) ,  German  commercial  letters ;  Euglish  commercial  letters, 

A  stepping  stone  from  the  mere  grammatical  and  conversational 
knowledge  of  German  to  the  purely  practical  training  ”  of  the  office 
or  of  business  life.  Very  useful.] 

Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series.— Der  Weg  zum  Gluck:  Zwei 
Erzahlungen  fur  die  Jugend.  Selected  and  edited  bv  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Bernhardt.  Is.  Gd. 

[Contains,  ‘  ‘  Der  Riigenfahrer,  von  \  iktor  Bliithgen  (with  map, 
and  view  of  Schloss  Putbus),  and  “  Tot  oder  Lebendig  *r  ”  von  Julius 
Lohmeyer.  Exercises,  notes,  and  vocabulary.] 

( Continued  on  page  131.) 


Diphtheria  Germs  Destroyer. 

How  powerful  are  its  effects  is  proved  by  an  experiment  made 
by  a  professor  in  the  laboratory  of  one  of  the  world’s  great  Uni¬ 
versities.  He  took  some  germs  from  the  throat  of  °a  patient 
suffering  from  diphtheria  and  mixed  a  little  Formamint  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  with  them.  Within  ten  minutes  every  single 
germ  was  destroyed. 

Were  pages  to  be  written,  nothing  more  convincing  could  be 
adduced  than  this  power  of  Formamint  to  cure  sore  throats  in 
their  varied  forms. 

.  Moreover,  Formamint  is  one  of  the  most  easily  taken  prepara¬ 
tions.  It  is  put  up  in  tablets  which  are  simply  allowed  to  dissolve 
slowly  in  the  mouth.  Thus,  its  disease-destroying  power  con¬ 
tinues  for  several  minutes,  an  advantage  so  apparent  that  it  need 
only  be  stated  to  be  appreciated  by  everyone. 

Formamint  tablets  have  so  pleasant  a  taste  that  children  re¬ 
gard  them  as  sweets.  As  children  are  peculiarly  liable  to  colds 
and  sore  throats  at  this  season,  the  advantage  of  a  remedy  which 
they  will  take  with  pleasure  is  overwhelming. 

Moreover,  by  reason  of  its  powerful  antiseptic  action,  Forma¬ 
mint  will  absolutely  cure  offensive  breath,  whether  due  to  dis¬ 
ordered  conditions  of  the  stomach,  diseases  of  the  air-passages, 
or  the  over-use  of  tobacco  or  alcohol. 

A  Free  Trial. 

To  enable  Formamint’s  many  virtues  to  be  tested,  a  sample 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  applicants  forwarding  a  post 
card  to-day.  An  exceedingly  interesting  little  book— “How  to 
Prevent  Infectious  Disease’’  — by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  the 
famous  authority  on  Hygiene,  will  also  be  given  free. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  manufacturers,  A.  Wulfing  &  Co., 
12  Chenies  Street,  London,  W.C.,  mentioning  the  “Educational 
Times.” 

Formamint  can  be  obtained  from  all  Chemists  in  bottles  con¬ 
taining  fifty  tablets,  at  Is.  lid.  per  bottle. 

To  prevent  inefficient  substitutes  being  supplied  insist  on 
having  Wulfing’s  Formamint.  [Advt.  1 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Oxford  — Clarendon  Press:  Plays  in  German. — (1)  Eig'ensinn,  von 
Roderich  Benedix.  (2)  Der  Ungebetene  Gast,  von  E.  S.  Buchheim. 
(3)  Wie  Man  sich  bildet,  von  Ernst  Schmidt.  6d.  each. 

[Easy  and  interesting.] 

French. 

Bell's  French  Picture  Cards.  Edited  by  H.  1ST.  Adair,  M.A.  Drawings 
by  Mary  Williams.  16  Cards,  axi  in.,  with  Questionnaire  on  back 
of  each.  Is.  3d.  net  per  packet. 

[Good  practical  plan,  efficiently  worked  out.] 

Bell’s  Illustrated  French  Readers. — Tales  by  Erckmann-Chatrian  (Third 
Series).  Edited  by  Oliver  H.  Prior,  Assistant  Master,  Rugby  School. 
Illustrations  by  G.  Lindsay.  Is. 

[Le  Combat  d’Ours  ;  L’CEil  Invisible  ;  La  Comete.] 

Black’s  Cours  Elementaire. — Trois  Heros  de  l’ancienue  France  (Jules 
de  Glouvet).  Edited  by  F.  B.  Kirkman,  B.A.  Oxon. ,  with  Exer¬ 
cises  by  L.  Chouville,  Assistant  Master  in  Modern  Languages, 
Perse  School,  Cambridge.  9d. 

Blackie’s  Longer  French  Texts. — (1)  Le  Turco  (About).  Edited  by 
Maurice  Labesse,  B.A.  Univ.  of  Poitiers.  (2)  Le  Serf  (Souvestre). 
Edited  by  Edwin  Gould,  M.A.,  Modern  Language  Master,  Giggles- 
wiek  School.  (3)  Anne  des  lies  and  Jean  et  sa  Lettre  (Feval).  Edited 
by  Louis  A.  Barbe,  B.A.,  Chief  Modern  Language  Master,  Glasgow 
Academy.  (4)  Le  Chevrier  de  Lorraine  (Souvestre):  Edited  by 
J.  Hooper,  M.A.,  Royal  Naval  College.  Sd.  each. 

[Notes,  vocabulary,  &c.  Excellent  series.] 

Heath’s  Modem  Language  Series. — Contes  extraits  de  Myrrha  (Jules 
Lemaitre).  Edited  by  E.  Riville-Rensch,  Instructor  in  French, 
Holyoke  College.  Is.  3d. 

[Notes  and  vocabulary,  &c.  Portrait  frontispiece.] 

Methuen’s  Simplified  French  Texts. — (1)  Deux  Contes  —  La  Justice 
Sommaire  and  Bois  d’Ebene.  Adapted  from  Prosper  Merimee’s 
“Mateo  Falcone”  and  “  Tamango  ”  by  J.  F.  Rhoades,  Fettes 
College,  Edinburgh.  (2)  M.  de  Beaufort  a  Vincennes  (founded  on 
“  Vingt  Ans  Apres  ”  by  Alexandre  Dumas).  Adapted  by  P.  B. 
Ingham,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Merchant  Taylors  School. 
(3)  Edmond  Dantes  (founded  on  an  episode  from  “  Monte 
Cristo  ”).  Adapted  by  Marc  Ceppi,  Senior  French  Master,  King’s 
College  School,  Wimbledon.  Is.  each. 

Oxford  Modem  French  Series  (edited  by  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.). — (1)  La 
Petite  Fadette  (Georges  Sand).  Edited  by  Madeleine  Delbos.  (2)  Le 
Tailleur  de  Pierres  de  Saint-Point  (Lamartine).  Edited  by  William 
Robertson,  M.A.,  sometime  Examiner  in  Modem  Languages, 
Aberdeen  University.  2s.  6d.  each.  Clarendon  Press. 

Education. 

Cambridge  University  Higher  Local  Examinations :  Examination 
Papers,  December,  1909  ;  with  Regulations  for  examinations  in 
June  and  December,  1910.  Is.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Cambridge  University  Local  Examinations,  December,  1909:  Class 
Lists. 

London  Matriculation  Directory.  No.  54,  January,  1910.  Is.  net. 
University  Tutorial  Series  (Clive). 

[Articles  on  text-books  ;  examination  papers,  with  solutions.] 

“  Stops  :  or  How  to  Punctuate  ”  :  a  Practical  Handbook  for  writers  and 
students.  By  Paul  AUardyce.  6d.net.  Fisher  Unwin. 

[Useful  infoimation  and  suggestion.] 

Teacher,  How  to  become  a.  By  T.  W.  Berry,  Director  of  Education, 
Withington,  Lancashire.  6d.  net.  Fisher  Unwin. 

[Comprehensive  and  pointed  guidance.] 

U.S.  Commissioner  on  Education’s  Report,  1909.  Vol.  I. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Agricultural  and  Dairy  College,  The  Midland.  Manuring  for  Milk — an 
interim  Report. 

Great  Minds  at  One  :  a  Year’s  Parallels  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Compiled 
by  F.  M.  Homby.  Popular  edition.  Is.  Fisher  Unwin. 

[Judicious  and  suggestive.] 

Hungry  Forties.  The  :  Country  Life  under  Protection.  By  Mrs.  Cobden 
Unwin.  Id.  Fisher  Unwin. 

[Painfully  interesting  and  very  opportune.] 

Physical  Education  and  Improvement,  The  National  League  for. 
Fourth  Annual  Report,  1909.  12  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 

Physical  Exercises,  Board  of  Education’s  Syllabus  of,  for  Public  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools,  1909.  9d.  Wyman. 

Smithsonian  Institution  :  Report  for  1908. 


16739.  (F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P.) — Solve  simultaneously  for 

x,  y,  z,  w  the  equations  x  +  z  =  a,  w  +  xz  +  y  =  b,  xw  +  yz  =  c,  yiv  =  d. 
Test  the  solution  when  a  =  3,  b  —  9,  c  =  11,  d  =  12. 

Solutions  (I)  by  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A. ;  (II)  by  E.  B.  Bowesman. 


(I)  x  +  z  =  a,  w  +  y  +  xz  =  b  . (i,  ii), 

xw  +  yz  =  c,  yiv  -  d  . (iii,  iv), 

from  (ii)  and  (iii),  y  ( x—z )  =  — c  +  bx  —  x2z, 
w{x—z)  =  c  —  bz  +  xz'1; 


therefore,  from  (iv),  d{x—zf  =  {—c  +  bx—x2z){c—bz  +  xz2)\  therefore 
d  (x  +  z)'2—  idxz  =  —  c2  4-  be  (.r  +  z)  —  b2xz  —  cxz  (x  +  z)  +  2bx2z2 — r¥. 
Hence,  from  (1), 

x3z3 — 2 bx2z2  +  xz  (b2  +  ac—id)  +  cud —  abc  +  c2  =  0, 
from  this  equation  xz  can  he  found,  and  hence  with  (i)  we  find  x  and z, 
and  from  (ii)  and  (iv)  we  find  y  and  w.  If  a  =  3,  b  =  9,  c  =  11, 
cl  =  12,  we  have  x3z2  —  18x222  +  6C>xz  —  68  =  0,  from  which  xz  =  2  or 
S±  U(30)  ;  taking  xz  =  2,  we  shall  get 

x  =  1,  2  =  2,  w  =  3,  y  —  4,  or  x  =  2,  z  =  1,  w  =  4,  y  =  3. 

The  other  values  of  x,  2,  y,  w  are  imaginary.  One  value  of  x  is 
|  [3  +  y/(  — 15)  —  2  y/(  —  2)]  ;  the  other  values  are  similar. 

(II)  x  +  z  =  a,  w  +  xz  +  y  —  b,  xw  +  yz  =  c,  yw  =  cl...(  1,  2,3,4). 


From  (1)  and  (2),  x2—ax  =  w  +  y—b  . (5). 

From  (1)  and  (3),  x  =  (c—ay)/(w  —  y)  .  ..(6). 

Substituting  from  (6)  in  (5),  we  have 


(c — ay)2 —a(c— ay)  (w  —  y)  =  (w +  y-b)(w-y)2, 
or  c2 — ac  (w  +  y)  +  a2wy  =  (w  +  y  —  b)[(w  +  y)2  —  iiuy]. 

Let  w  +  y  =  t,  and  substitute  wy  =  d  (4),  and  we  have 
t3—bt2  +  (ac  —  4:d)t  +  ‘kbd  —  c2—d2d  =  0, 

whence  w  +  y ,  and  then,  from  (4)  and  (6),  solution  completed.  When 
a ,  b,  c  and  d  have  given  values,  cubic  reduces  to  Z:!— 9f2  — 15Z  +  203  =  0, 
integral  root  =  7,  whence  w  =  4,  y  =  3,  or  w  =  3,  y  =  4  ;  from  (6), 
x  =  2  or  x  =  1 ;  and,  from  (1),  2  =  1  or  2  =  2.  Imaginary  values 
are  also  easily  found.  _ 

16778.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — If  three  parallels  touch  a  car- 

dioide  at  P,  Q,  R,  then  the  tangents  from  P,  Q,  R  will  meet  at  a 
point  T  lying  on  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  space  between  the  curve 
and  its  double  tangent. 

Analytical  Solution  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A. 

The  co-ordinates  of  any  point  (Z)  on  the  cardioide 
ahy2  =  (x2  +  y2)[x2  +  y2— 2ax), 
are  2a(l-l2)/(l  + 12)2,  4aZ/(l  4- 12)2  ; 

and  the  tangent  at  ( l )  whose  equation  is 


y(l3-3l)-(l-3l2)x  +  2a  =  0  . (1), 

will  pass  through  the  point  (K)  on  the  curve,  if 

K(2Z  +  K)  +  3  =  0  . (2), 

as  may  readily  be  verified  by  substituting  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
point  (K)  in  the  equation  (1). 

But,  if  the  tangents  at  three  K  points  be  parallel  we  have  K  given  by 

K3  +  3K2g  —  3K  —  fj.  =  0  . (3). 

Eliminating  K  from  (2)  and  (3),  we  find 

(Zg  — 9)(3Zg—  2l2  +  3)  =  (5g— 3 1)2; 

which  yields  2Z3g  —  3l2  (/j?  +  3)  —  6Zg  +  27  +  25y2  =  0 . (4), 

whence,  Z,  m,  n  being  the  roots  of  (4), 

ran  +  nl  +  Im  +  3  =  0. 


Now,  if  we  find  the  condition  that  the  tangents  at  Z,  m,  n  are  con¬ 
current,  we  get  the  determinant  whose  first  row  is 

I  P—3 Z,  1  —  3Z2,  1 1 , 

equal  to  zero  ;  and  this  at  once  leads  to  Xmn  +  3  =  0,  a  condition  we 
have  already  proved  to  be  true. 

Now  the  point  of  concurrence  of  the  Z  and  m  tangents  is 

y/3(l  +  m)  =  x/(3 —P—lm—n2)  =  2a/(3Z2m2  +  8Zm  +  3  — Z2— w2), 
so  that 

y/Ga  =  (Z  +  m)l(3l2m2  +  ...)  =  (m  +  n)/(3m2n2  +  ...)  =  (n  +  l)/(3v?P  +  ...), 
since  the  Z,  to,  n  tangents  are  concurrent.  Thus 

y/6a  =  22Z/(32m'-n2  +  8Svm  +  9  —  22 12). 

But,  by  virtue  of  equation  (4),  the  last  denominator  reduces  readily  to 
9  (n2  +  3) /2/a2 . 24  (y2  +  1),  i.e.,  to  [72  (M2  +  1)  2Z]//u, 
so  that  yja  =  m/6  (1  +  +’)• 
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Similarly,  x/2a  =  (9  —  22Z2—  2?ra»)/samc  denominator 

=  [-  2  (2Z)2  y]/72  (y2  + 1)  2Z  =  [-  (/  +  3)]/24  (/  +  1), 
or  x/a  =  -(y2  +  3)/12  +  1). 


of  x,  7/.  I£x. — Give  one  or  more  examples  of  N  >  10-’°  completely  re¬ 
solved  into  prime  factors. 

Solution  by  R.  Norrie,  M.A. 


Thus  2  +  12  xjct  =  (/—  l)/(y2  +  1),  12  y/a  =  2  y/(y2  +  1), 
or  (x  +  Aft)2  +  y2  =  a)2. 

But  this  circle  lias  double  contact  with  the  cardioide  on  the  line 
64x  +  7fl.  =  0,  and  also  touches  the  line  4x  +  ft  =  0;  the  latter  has 
double  contact  with  the  cardioide  at  the  points  whose  ordinates  are 
given  by  16i/2  =  3a2.  Hence  the  locus  is  the  circle  inscribed  in  the 
space  between  the  cardioide  and  its  double  tangent. 

Note  by  the  Proposer. — Mr.  Nesbitt’s  proof  is  equally  good  for  the 
more  general  property  that,  if  three  tangents  touching  at  P,  Q,  R 
meet  at  a  point  (x,  y),  then,  in  their  turn,  the  tangents  from  P,  Q,  R 
meet  at  another  point  (x',  y').  For  equation  (3)  can  be  written 

h3  +  3k2y-3k-y'  =  0, 

y  and  y!  being  xjy  and  (x— 2 a)ly  ;  and  then  (4)  is 

8ZV'  - 12  Z2  (yy’  +  3)  -  24Zm'  +  1°8  +  {9y  +  y')2  =  0  ; 
so  that  here  also  mn  +  nl  +  hn  +  3  =  0. 

To  get  the  equations  between  (x,  y)  and  (x',  y'),  identify  (1)  and  (4)  : 
that  gives 

3/78/  =  x'l  [-4  (mm'  +  3)]  =  (2r/.— x')/[108  +  (9M  +  y')2] 

=  2ft/[96-4M/  +  (9/a  +  /)2]» 

whence  x'  =  —  8ft (x2  +  3y2— 2ax),  y'  =  lay  (x— 2a)  ; 
each  with  denominator  24  (x2  +  y2)  —  8 ax  +  a'2. 


16771.  ( Communicated  by  C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.) — Show  that 
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[N.B. — -This  question  was  proposed  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  1909, 
Part  I,  Old  Regulations.] 


Solutions  (I)  by  Hon.  G.  R.  Dick,  M.A.  ;  (II)  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.  ; 

(III)  by  T.  W.  Chaundy. 

(I)  Consider  the  determinant 


ft[ 

1  0 

0  .. 

0 

III 

> 

fto 

ftt  1 

0  .. 

.  0 

j  % 

a  2  cl j 

1  ... 

.  0 ; 

ft,, 

<L-i 

•  «i 

Developing  wc  get  A»  = 

=  «iA„-i 

ftjA,,  _ 

2+...-(-l) 

Now,  let 

fit)  = 

1  +  Cl\t  +  Ci-)t~  +  . 

..  +ft„Z'*+  ..., 

F  [t)  = 

1  +  A  \t  +  A2 1~  + 

. . .  +  A ntn  +  . . . 

therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  above  relation  (a),  F(Z)/(  —  t)  =1  for  all 
values  of  t.  If  ft,,  —  A„  for  all  values  of  n,  then  /  ( t )  =  F(Z)  identically, 
and  the  foi’m  of  /  is  such  that  for  all  values  of  t,  f(t)f(  —  t)  =  1.  The 
general  solution  of  this  functional  equation  is  f  (t)  =  cp  (t)/[<p  (  —  f)], 
where  <j>  is  a  perfectly  arbitrary  function  of  t,  which  when  expressed  as 
a  power-series  contains  both  even  and  uneven  powers  of  t.  Hence 


a„  = 


1_ 
n ! 


"  /  <p(t)  \ 


7=0) 


,<p(-t) 

if  we  take  </>  (t)  =  e*1,  we  get  an  —  ljnl,  which  is  the  special  case  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  Question.  The  general  value  of  ft,,  may  be  written  thus 


A  (  A 

n\  \dt 


ci  +  /3t  +  yt2  +  . . . 
a—  &t  +  yt2  —  ... 


(t  =  0). 


If  we  put  x  =  ft3,  y  =  2b3;  the  resulting  expression  is  resoluble  into 
four  factors.  Thus 

N  =  ft12  +  64Z>12  =  (a3)4  +  4  (2Z>3)4  =  (ft6  +  4ft3Z)3  +  866) (ft6 — 4rt363  +  866)  ...  (1) 

and  N  =  (ft4)3  +  (4b4)3  =  (ft4  +  4b4)(fts-4ft4b4  +  16b8)  . (2). 

From  (1)  and  (2)  we  derive  finally 
N  =  (ft2  +  2  ftb  +  2b2)(ft2— 2ftb  +  2b2)(ft4  +  2  a3b  +  2  a2b2  +  4ftb3  +  4b4) 

X  (ft4  —  2 ft3b  +  2 ft2b2  —  4ftb3  +  4b4) . 
A  more  general  algebraical  solution  is  obtained  by  putting 
x  =  ft2"*4',  y  =  2"'b2"'+', 
since  N  is  then  of  the  two  forms 

(ft2"14')4  +  4  (2m b2"*4')4  and  (ft4)2"**1  +  (4b4)2"*4'. 

We  notice,  inter  alia,  that  the  expression 

£4)11  +  2  q r^ci2"1 4 1  b2m  4*  +  22"‘ 4'  b4"* 4  2 
has  always  the  factor  ft2  — 2ftb  +  2b2. 

N.B. — Colonel  Cunningham  remarks  that  the  above  solution  is  quite 
a  special  one,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  running  at  once  into  high 
numbers. 


The  Proposer  discusses  the  problem  as  follows  : — 

One  resolution  of  the  Bin-Aurifeuillian  N  into  two  co-factors  L,  INI  is 
well  known,  viz.,  L  =  x2—2xy  +  y2,  M  =  x2  +  2 xy  +  y2. 

A  second  (algebraic)  resolution  N  =  L'.  M'  may  be  found  by  the 
author’s  Diophantine  method  (applicable  to  all  4-tic  functions,  see  the 
author’s  paper  in  Messenger  of  Mathematics,  Vol.  38,  1909,  pp.  145  et 
seq).  By  finding  the  G.C.M.,  say  Z  of  (L,  L'),  m  of  (M,  M'),  A  of 
(L,  M'),  y  of  (M,  L'),  N  is  resolved  into  the  four  factors  N  =  lm\y. 

Let  N  =  (x2  +  C y2)2-y2.z2  =  P'2-Q'2  =  L'M'.  • 

This  requires  2Cx2+  (C2  — 4)  y2  =  z2. 

If  this  last  Diophantine  equation — here  termed  the  “  Factorizant  ” 
— be  soluble  for  certain  values  of  C,  every  solution  (x,  y,  z )  gives  values 
of  x,  y  such  that  N  =  P'2— Q'2  =  L'.M'  as  required. 

To  apply  this  practically,  values  of  C  must  be  found  that  will  yield 
soluble  Factorizants.  Any  small  number  N0  =  xn4  +  4t/04  will  suffice  for 
this;  thus,  two  suitable  values  of  C  are  usually  obtained,  viz., 

C  =  (±P'0-x02)/i/n2  (one  is  sometimes  ineffective). 

Ex. — Take  N0  =  5  =  14  +  4.14,  whence  xrt  =  1,  y0  =  1,  PQ  =  ±3, 
Q'0  =  2.  Here  P'0  =  +3  gives  C  = +2,  which  is  ineffective.  But 
P'n  =  —  3  gives  C  =  — 4,  whence  the  factorizant  is  —  8x2  +  12 y2  —  z2. 
Every  solution  (x,  y,  z)  of  this  gives  a  new  factorizable  N. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  solutions  arises  from  taking 
x  =  x0  =  1  (constant),  whereby  the  factorizant  becomes  (\z)2—3y2  =  —  2. 
By  aid  of  the  “  unit  form”  22— 3.12  =  +1,  the  successive  solutions 
(yr,  z,)  may  now  be  formed  by  the  succession-formulae 

y  r  =  §Z,-l  +  2t/,._],  |  Zr  =  2.y,._i  +  3i/,._i, 

and  the  co-factors  of  N,.  are  LQ  =  PQ—  QV,  M',.  =  PQ  +  Q',., 
where  P',.  =  —  1  +  4?/,.2,  Q,.  =  yrz,. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  successive  numbers  N„,  Nu  N2,  &c.,  form 
a  “  chain,”  i.e.,  are  such  that  MQ-  =  LQ+i  throughout.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
perty  of  all  4-tic  functions  N  factorized  by  this  Diophantine  method 
with  x  constant  (see  Art  47-47cZ  of  the  paper  above  quoted). 

The  successive  solutions  {yr,  z ,■)  for  this  series  NQ  =  (l4  +  4 yf)  are 
given  below,  together  with  the  factorizations  of  N,.  up  to  r  =  11. 

The  factors  of  MQ  only  are  here  printed  for  each  N,-,  because  those 
of  L',.  are  found  under  N,._i  (since  each  L',.  =  M',-_i).  The  circumflex  ( a ) 
in  the  type  separates  the  co-factors  A,.,  to,,  of  each  MQ  obtained  as  above 
described  from  the  double  resolution  N,.  =  L,M,-  =  LQMQ.  The  table 
ends  with  Nn,  being  the  highest  number  (26  figures)  of  this  series  com¬ 
pletely  factorizable  by  the  large  Factor  Tables  (Zu,  to^,  An,  yn  being 
all  <  9. HP). 

v  —  0  12  3  4  5 

y,  z  =  1,2  3,  10  11,  38  41,  142  153,  530  571,  1978 

M'  =  l.  5;  13.5;  17.53;  193.5.13;  241.25.29;  37.73.17.53; 


r  =  6  7  8 

y,  z  =  2131,  7382  7953,  27550  29681, 102818 

M'  =  3361 .  5 . 2017  ;  37633 . a5 . 13 . 193  ;  46S17 . a140453  ; 


(II)  Make  a  new  first  row  by  multiplying  the  first  row  by  n,  the 
second  by  —  n  (n  —  1)  ...,  and  the  r-th  by  (  —  )r41  n  (n— 1)  ...  (n— r  + 1), 
and  adding.  Every  term  in  the  new  first  row  will  be  some  multiple  of 
the  expansion  of  (1  —  1)  to  some  power,  except  the  first,  which  will  be 
1  — (1— 1)'*.  Thus  the  given  determinant,  call  it  A„,  is  seen  to  be 
A„-i/n  ;  whence  the  desired  result  at  once  follows. 

-  [Rest  in  Reprint.] 

16793.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — Show  how  to  resolve 
N  =  (x4  +  4 j/4)  into  four  factors  algebraically  for  certain  (integer)  values 


r  =  9  10  11 

y,  z  =  110771,  383722  413403, 1432070  1542841,  5344558 

M'  =  13. 61. 661. a25. 29. 241  ;  652081. a5. 391249  ;  7300801. a17. 37. 53. 73  ; 

The  chain  property  very  much  facilitates  the  factorization  ;  as  it  will 
be  found  that  the  factors  Z,-,  to,-,  A,-,  y,-  can  (in  such  chains)  be  separated 
by  aid  of  the  preceding  lr-\,  m,-u  M-i,  u>-i  without  the  labour  of 
finding  the  G.C.M.  of  L,-,  Mr,  LQ,  MQ  which  would  otherwise  be 
necessary. 

A  further  interesting  property  of  this  chain  is  that  W2,  +i  =  MQ. 
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10759.  (R.  Chartres.)  —  P  is  any 

point  in  the  triangle.  Show  that  the 
mean  value  of  8  =  log  2. 


Solution  by  Professor  Nanson. 

We  have  identically 

(4ac  —  b 2)  (an  —  cl)'2  +  [5  (an  +  cl)  —  2 mac]2 

=  ac  [(2  an  +  2  cl  —  bm)2  —  (4  ac  —  b2)  (4  In  —  m2)] , 
whence  result  stated  is  obvious. 


11514.  (Professor  Morley,  M.A.) — Let  the  complex  variables  tv,  z 
he  connected  by  the  relation  2 w  =  z  +  b2/z;  show  that,  if  z  describes 
a  circle,  w  describes  a  nodal  bicircular  quartic. 

Solution  by  Professor  Nanson. 

Let  £,  7j  =  x±iy,  u,  v  =  X±iY,  so  that  z  =  £,  to  =  u.  Thus  taking 
b  to  be  real,  we  have  2u  =  £  +  62/£,  2v  —  rj  +  b2/y. 

Now,  since  2  describes  a  circle,  we  have 

|rj  +jp£  +  qn  +  r  =  0. 

Moving  the  origin  to  the  centre  h,  k,  we  get 

2  u  =  —  /;  +  £  +  b2/(£  +  h),  2v  =  —k  +  7]  +  b2/(n  +  k). 

Since  £77  =  c2,  it  is  obvious  that  (u,  v )  traces  out  a  unicursal  quartic. 
The  straight  lines  given  by  £  =  oo  ,  £  =  —  h,  rj  =  go  ,  n  —  —  k  are 
asymptotes  parallel  to  the  axes  which  are  isotropic.  Hence  the  curve 
is  bicircular  and,  as  it  is  unicursal,  it  must  have  a  third,  node.  When 
h,  k  vanish,  the  locus  reduces  to  the  conic  found  ( Reprint ,  Vol.  xvi, 
p.  109)  and  the  line  at  infinity  counted  twice. 


16797.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — On  PG,  normal  to  a  parabola,  Q 

is  such  that  SQ  =  ^PG ;  show  that  the  locus  of  Q  is  a  cardioide. 

Solutions  (I)  by  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.  ;  (II)  by  C.  M.  Ross,  B.A. 

(I)  Draw  SV  perpendicular  to  PG,  and  PM,  SK,  YL,  QN  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axis  SG.  Let  length  of  latus  rectum  =  4a,  so  that 
LM  =  LG  =  a.  Cut  off  SO  =  a.  Take  Q[  on  OQ  so  that  OQjOQ=  a2. 


Draw  Q,K  perpendicular  to  SK.  Join  SQt. 


(II)  Let  y2  =  4ax  bo  the 
given  parabola,  and  (at2,  2 at) 
the  point  P.  The  equation 
of  the  normal  PG  is 

y  =  —  tx  +  2  at  +  at2...  (1), 
and  this  meets  the  axis  in 
the  point  G  (2a  +  at2,  0). 

Hence 

PG2  =  4a2  (1  +  t2) , 
and  SQ2  =  (x  —  a)2  +  y2, 
where  (x,  y)  is  the  point  Q. 

Now  SQ2  =  APG2  by  data, 
therefore 

(x  —  a)2  +  y2  =  a2  (1  +  t2)...( 2). 

Prom  (1)  and  (2)  by  the 
elimination  of  t2,  t  =  ay/[(x  —  a)(x  -2a)  +  y2].  Substituting  in  (2)  it  be¬ 
comes  (x  —  a)2  +  y2  =  a2  +  a4y2/[(x—a)(x— 2a)  +y2r]2 . (3), 

which  is  the  locus  of  Q.  Now  change  the  origin  to  the  focus  S  (a,  0), 
the  equation  (3)  gives 

a:2  +  y2  —  a2  +  a4y2/[_x  (x—a)+  y2]2, 
or  (x2  +  y2)2  —  2xa  (x2  +  y2)  +  x2a2  =  a2  (x2  +  y2)  —  2 xa2  +  a4, 

after  eliminating  the  common  factor  x2  +  y2,  i.e., 

(x2  +  y2  —  ax)2  =  a2  (x2  +  y2  —  2x  +  a) . (4). 

The  standard  equation  of  a  cardioide  is  r  =  a  (1  +■  cos «),  or  in 
Cartesians  (x2  +  y2  —  ax)2  =  a2  (x2  +  y2) .  The  equation  (4)  only  differs 
from  this  equation  in  possessing  the  extra  term  a2  (a  —  2x),  and  must 
therefore  also  represent  a  cardioide.  Therefore,  &c. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 


16823.  (A.  H.  S.  Gillson.) — A  point  on  a  sphere  is  determined  by 

its  longitude  cp  and  latitude  A.  Then,  it  is  well  known  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sphere  can  be  conformally  represented  on  a  plane  by  the 
equation  X  +  iY  =f(a>  +  id),  where  sech  8  =  cos  A,  and  /  denotes  any 
arbitrary  functional  form.  If  f  (y)  =  k  siny,  show  that  in  the  map 
the  meridians  are  the  hyperbolas,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  the 
ellipses,  of  a  confocal  system  of  conics,  the  distance  between  the  foci  of 
which  is  2 /A  If  /  (y)  =  ky2,  show  also  that  the  meridians  and  parallels 
of  latitude  are  parabolas,  having  a  common  focus  at  the  origin,  and 
whose  common  axis  is  the  axis  of  real  quantities.  Find  the  formula 
for  the  magnification  in  each  case. 


16824.  (Communicated  by  Leonard 
T.  Miller.)— The  hour  numbers  of  a 
clock  are  reversed,  as  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  diagram,  12  being  in  the  position 
normally  occupied  by  1,  and  so  on.  If 
the  hands  are  fixed  in  the  position  in¬ 
dicated,  and  constitute  a  path,  up  or 
down  which,  in  either  direction,  any 
number  may  be  moved  ;  and  if  the  num¬ 
bers  may  be  moved  one  at  a  time  in 
clockwise  or  anti-clockwise  direction 
round  the  face,  so  that  no  number  over¬ 
leaps  another,  find  the  smallest  number 
of  moves  required  to  completely  reverse  the  numbers,  so  that  they  may 
ascend  in  clockwise  direction,  without  necessarily  occupying  their 
normal  positions.  Establish  a  formula  for  a  clock  with  n  time- 
divisions.  [N.B.— Mr.  Miller  gives  Mr.  T.  H.  Neal  as  his  source  of 
information.] 

16825.  (J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — Show  that 


PQ.QG  =  PV2— QV2  (because  PV  =  VG) 

=  SQ2  —  QV2  (because  PV  =  SQ) 

=  SV2  =  SL.SG; 

but  SL  =  OG,  because  SO  =  LG,  and  SG  =  SP  ;  therefore 

PQ/SP  =  OG/GQ,  and  ZSPQ  =  ZQGO,  because  SP  =  SG  ; 

therefore  triangles  SPQ,  QGO  are  similar  ;  therefore  /.  SQP  =  Z  QOG, 
and  thus  Z  SQG  =  Z  SOQ  ;  therefore  triangles  SQG,  SOQ  are  equi¬ 
angular  and  similar. 

Again,  because  OQ.OQ,  =  OS2;  therefore  AQiOS  is  similar  to 
A  SOQ,  and  therefore  to  A  SQG  ;  therefore  Z  SGQ  =  Z  Q)SO  —  Z  SQjK 
by  parallels.  Thus 

KQi/SQj  =  VG/SG  (from  similar  triangles) 

=  SQ/SG  (because  VG  =  SQ) 

=  OQi/SQi  (because  triangles  Q^S,  SQG  are  similar) ; 

therefore  KQ,  =  OQt;  therefore  locus  of  Q,  is  a  parabola  focus  O, 
directrix  SK,  and  Q  is  the  inverse  of  Q!  with  Zegard  to  O  ;  therefore 
locus  of  Q  is  a  cardioide. 


cot'1  (x2  —  x  +  1)  dx 

—  (x  —  4)  cot-1  (x2- 


■x  +  1)  +  Jsin-1 
—  sinh-1 


2x  — 1 


_ ) 

V [(x2 — x  +  l)2-t-l]  I 

2x— 1 

2  C  [ (x2 — x  +  1)2+1] 


16826 

value  of  the 


(C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.)— If  u  =  x,2x22x,,2  ...  x,.2,  prove  that  the 
e  Hessian  H  (u)  is  (-)»-12n  +  1  (2n - 1) (x^x,  ...)2'*-2. 

16827.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — Let 
<p  (x,  y)  =  ax4  +  bx'y  +  cx2y2  +  bxy:i  +  ay4, 
show  that  N  =  <p  (x,  y)  =  <t>  (x1 ,  y1)  is  usually  solvable  (in  integers)  if 
either  of  (2a=F2b  +  c)(12a-2c)  =-(a2  +  j82);  [all  symbols  being  integers] . 
State  exceptions,  and  show  that  N  is  usually  resolvable  into  two  co¬ 
factors.  Ex.— Solve  N  =  x4-10xV'  +  y4  =  x'4-10x'‘y2  +  y'4  in  in¬ 

tegers.  Give  an  example  with  N  >  1012  resolved  into  prime  factors. 

16828.  (Professor  Escott.)— Find  real  roots  of  the  equations 

x2  +  w2  +  v2  -  a2,  w2  +  y2  +  tt2  =  b2,  v2  +  u2  +  z2  —  c*...(l,  2,  3), 
mb  +  n  (y  +  z)  —  be,  tvu  +  v(z  +  x)  =  ca,  uv  +  w(x  +  y)  =  ab...( 4,  5,  6), 
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16829.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — If  (a  +  b)\l[a\  b !]  be  denoted  by 

(a,  b),  prove  that 

(1)  (a,  b)  =  (a—n,  b)  +n  (a  —  n  +  1,  6— 1)  +  ... 

+  „C,'  (a—  n  +  r— 1,  b— r  +  1)  +  . .  +  (a,  b  —  n), 

(2)  (a—n,b)  =  (a,b)  —  n(a,b  —  l)  +  ... 

+  (—  l)''i*Cr  (a,  b—  r  +  1)  +  ...  +  (—l),l(a,  b—u). 
16830.  (Professor  Nanson.) — Find  the  condition  that 
a  (y - z)-  +  b(z-x)-  +  c  (x- y)'2 
may  be  a  perfect  square.  Also  the  condition  that 

a(y-z)'2+  +f(x-wY+ 

may  be  the  product  of  two  factors  linear  in  x,  y,  z,  w,  and  generalise. 

16831.  (Professor  Cochez.) — Construire  les  courbes 

(1)  y=V{x2-  1+  v/^/^  +  l)]}, 

(2)  y  =  v/{[*±  x'(as- 1)]/®}. 

16832.  (R.  C.  Archibald,  Ph.D.) — Suppose  a  hypocycloid  H,  with 

n  cusps  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  and  an  epicycloid  E,  with 
w— 2  finite  cusps  to  have  the  same  circum-circle  of  radius  na.  The 
equations  of  H  and  E  may  be  written  so  as  to  differ  only  by  a  sign.  The 
degree  2  (n—  1),  and  class  n ,  of  both  H  and  E  are  the  same.  The  total 
length  of  H  is  equal  to  the  total  length  of  E,  viz.,  8a(?i-l).  The 
total  area  of  H  is  to  the  total  area  of  E  in  the  ratio  of  n  —  2  to  n,  i.e., 
inversely  as  the  number  of  their  “  finite  ”  cusps.  State  similar  results 
for  singularities  and  double  tangents.  Is  there  any  position  of  H  and 
E  where  they  intersect  orthogonally  apart  from  cuspidal  points  of  H  ? 

16833.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — If  the  feet  P,  Q,  R  of  the  normals 

from  N  to  a  cardioide  be  collinear  with  a  fourth  point  M  on  the  curve, 
and  if  Mpg?-  be  a  perpendicular  chord,  then  the  tangents  at  p,  q,  r  will 
concur,  at  T,  and  NT  will  go  through  the  centre  of  the  cardioide. 

16834.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.  Suggested  by  Question  16725.) — ABC 
is  a  triangle,  0  its  circum-centre,  H  its  orthocentre  ;  a  rectangular 


hyperbola  is  described  with  AH  as  diameter  and  AO  as  tangent,  and 
similar  rectangular  hyperbolas  are  described  through  BH,  CH.  Prove 
(i)  that  these  curves  meet  the  circum-circle  again  in  the  same  three 
points  Pi,  P2,  P3 ;  (ii)  that  the  pedal  lines  of  Pb  P2,  P;t  are  respectively 
perpendicular  to  PjH,  P2H,  P;jH  ;  (iii)  that  these  pedal  lines  form  a 
triangle  equal  in  all  respects  to  P,,  P2,  Pa. 

16835.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.) — ABC  is  a  triangle  inscribed 

I  in  a  conic  of  eccentricity  e,  and  x,  y,  z  the  focal  distances  of  A,  B,  C. 
Prove  that 

a'2  (x—y)(x—z)  +  b'2  (y—z)(y  —x)  +  c-  (z -x)(z  —  y)  =  4e3.A2, 
where  a,  b,  c  are  the  sides  and  A  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABC. 

16836.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Des  coniques  de  meme  excentricite 
I  numerique  c/o  out  un  foyer  commun  F  et  passent  par  un  meme  point 
M.  Demontrer  que  le  lieu  du  second  foyer  F'  est  une  circonference  et 
I  que  la  directrice  correspondante  enveloppe  une  conique. 

!  16837.  (F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P.) — With  respect  to  any  tri¬ 

angle  show  that  the  radii  of  the  Brocard,  Lemoine,  and  cosine  circles 
respectively  form  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  If  the  Brocard 
radius  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  cosine  circle,  prove  (1)  that  the 
Brocard  angle  is  approximately  20'7°,  (2)  that  when  the  triangle  is 
isosceles  its  vertical  angle  is  either  24'3°  or  114'3°. 

16838.  (Professor  San jana,  M.A.  Suggested  by  Question  16181.) — 
|  Two  opposite  connectors  of  a  quadrangle  are  equal,  and  on  the  other 
I  four  connectors  similar  isosceles  triangles  are  described  (all  outwardly 


or  all  inwardly)  with  successive  vertices  P,  Q,  R,  S.  Prove  that  PR 
and  QS  are  at  right  angles. 

16839.  (D.  Biddle.) — Given  two  straight  lines  of  indefinite  length 

meeting  at  right  angles  in  A,  also  a  point  P  known  to  be  in  the 
hypotenuse,  and  a  circle  (enclosing  P)  which  passes  through  A  and 
through  the  mid-point  of  the  hypotenuse.  Complete  the  triangle. 

16840.  (S.  Narayana  Aiyar.) — Two  points  A  and  B  are  taken,  one 

on  each  of  two  concentric  circles  with  centre  S,  and  triangles  are  in¬ 
scribed  in  either  of  the  circles  with  the  vertex  at  one  of  the  points  A 
or  B,  and  the  base  passing  through  the  other  point.  Show  that  the 
locus  of  the  orthocentre  of  these  triangles  consists  of  two  concentric 
circles  with  the  symmetrique  of  the  point  S,  with  respect  to  the  middle 
point  of  AB,  as  centre. 

16841.  (SontiV.  Ramamurty,  B.A.) — Prove  that  the  common  ortho¬ 
centre  of  a  spherical  triangle  and  its  polar  triangle  is  collinear  with  its 
two  isogonal  conjugates  with  respect  to  the  two  triangles. 


OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

10769.  (Professor  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  M.A.) — An  ellipse  is  inscribed 
in  a  triangle  ABC,  the  base  AB  of  which  is  fixed  so  that  the  points  of 
contact  divide  the  sides  AC,  BC  in  given  ratios.  Show  that  if 
(1)  the  major  axis,  (2)  the  minor  axis,  (3)  the  eccentricity,  (4)  the 
directions  of  the  axes,  and  (5)  the  distance  between  the  foci  of  the  ellipse 
be  given,  the  locus  of  the  vertex  C  is  (1)  an  ellipse,  (2)  a  hyperbola,  (3)  a 
circle,  (4)  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  and  (5)  an  oval  of  Cassini. 

11068.  (Elizabeth  Blackwood.) — Four  decimal  fractions  are  to 
be  added  together,  the  digits  of  which  are  taken  at  random.  The  first 
of  these  fractions  (a  repeating  decimal)  has  eight  places  with  a  point 
over  the  fourth  and  eighth  places.  The  second  has  eight  places  with 
a  point  over  the  third  and  eighth.  The  third  has  six  places  with 
a  point  over  the  third  and  sixth.  The  fourth  has  four  places  and  is 
not  a  repeater.  Show  that,  in  the  sum  of  these  four  fractions,  there 
will  probably  be  sixty-four  places  of  decimals  with  a  point  over  the 
fifth  and  sixty-fourth  ;  and  determine  the  exact  value  of  this  pro¬ 
bability. 

11188.  (A.  Martin,  LL.D.) — Four  spheres  of  radii  a,  b,  c,  d  touch 

each  other  externally,  each  touching  the  other  three  ;  four  spheres  of 
radii  w,,  aq,  y2,  z1  are  drawn  in  the  space  enclosed  by  them,  each 
touching  the  other  three  and  three  of  the  given  spheres ;  and  four 
spheres  of  radii  wit  ,r2,  y2,  z.2  are  drawn  in  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
first  group  of  inscribed  spheres  each  touching  the  other  three  and 
three  of  the  first  group  of  inscribed  spheres ;  and  so  on.  Find  the 
radii  w,„  x„,  yn,  zn  of  the  re-th  group  of  inscribed  spheres. 

11472.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — M  is  any  point  in  the  plane 

of  a  triangle  ABC.  If  du  d.2,  d3  are  the  distances  MA,  MB,  MC,  when 
is  5  sin  2A jd2  a  maximum  ? 

11571.  (D.  Biddle.) — Ten  men  form  a  tontine,  agreeing  to  pay 

£1  each  annually  so  long  as  life  lasts,  the  survivor  to  have  the  whole 
at  3  per  cent,  compound  interest.  The  nine  die  oil  at  intervals  of 
1,  2,  3,  or  4  years  (variable,  but  all  equally  probable).  Find  the 
maximum,  the  minimum,  and  the  mean  sum  realized. 

11835.  (Professor  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — Show  that  from  a  sphere 
of  volume  653400007r  can  be  formed  ninety-nine  sets  of  three,  each 
consisting  of  a  sphere,  a  cylinder,  and  a  cone,  such  that  the  radii  of 
the  ninety-nine  spheres  shall  be  in  arithmetical  progression. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  requested  that  all  Mathematical  communications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Mathematical  Editor, 

Miss  Constance  I.  Marks,  B.A.,  10  Matheson  Road,  West 
Kensington,  W. 

“  Mathematics  from  ‘  The  Educational  Times  ’  ”*  {with 
Additional  Papers  and  Solutions).  Published  by 
and  to  be  had  of  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Earring  don 
Street ,  E.C.  Vol.  XVI  ( New  Series)  now  ready. 
Price,  to  Subscribers,  5s.;  to  Non-Subscribers,  65. 6d. 

*  Hitherto  styled  here  the  “  Mathematical  Reprint.” 


THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  February  10th,  1910. —  Sir  W.  D.  Niven,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  papers  were  communicated  : — 

“  Note  on  Double-Sixes  of  Lines  ”  :  Mr.  H.  W.  Richmond. 

“  On  the  Diffraction  of  a  Solitary  Wave  ”  :  Prof.  H.  Lamb. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Baker  made  an  informal  communication  in  the  form  of 
three  Notes  on  the  Theory  of  Functions:  (1)  “  On  a  certain  Logical 
Principle,”  (2)  ‘‘On  the  Establishment  of  the  Order  of  a  Doubly 
Periodic  Function,”  (3)  ‘‘Two  Queries.” 
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CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

2  &  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  [FOUNDED  1829. 

Patrons-THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY;  THE  ARCHBiSHOP  OF  YORK. 

TTTP  TUSJTTnP  OF  LONDON  Vice-President — THE  LORD  HARKib. 

Chairman-THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY.  Deputy-Chai™-SIR  PAGET  BOWMAN  Bart. 

Secretary— W.  N.  NEALE,  Esq.  Actuary  and  Manager— FRANK  B.  WYATT,  Esq.,  JJ.I.A. 

This  Society,  which  has  completed  EIGHTY  YEARS  of  successful  development,  grants  Life  Assurance 

on  highly  favourable  terms  to 

The  CLERGY,  their  LAY  RELATIVES  and  CONNECTIONS. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 

Funds,  £4,439,825.  Bonuses  Divided,  £4,256,464. 


LOW  PREMIUMS. 
LARGE  BONUSES. 


Notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  the 
Premiums  charged,  the  BONUSES  are 
on  an  EXCEPTIONALLY  HIGH  SCALE. 


ANNUAL  PREMIUMS  FOR  £1,000,  WITH  PROFITS 


BONUS  YEAR,  1911. 

All  With-Profit  Assurances  in  force  on  1st  June  in 
that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

£1,000 

Payable  at  Death. 

£1,000 

Payable  at  Age  60 
or  earlier  Death. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£.  s.  d. 

25 

20  1 

8 

27  3  4 

30 

23  3 

4 

32  10  10 

35 

26  10 

0 

40  1  8 

40 

31  1 

8 

51  5  0 

Prospectus,  and  Leaflets  descriptive  of  special  classes  of  Assurance,  will 
be  sent  on  application.  _ _ 

Assurances  without  profits,  at  low  rates  of  premium,  may  be  effected 
by  any  person  irrespective  of  any  special  qualification  by  relationship 
to  the  Clergy.  


Note.— Under  the  deduced  premium  system  ...  ..--r—--, 

fifths  only  of  these  Premiums  need  be  paid,  the  other  one-fifth  lemaming  a  charge 

to  be  repaid  out  of  Bonus.  _ _ _ 

No  Agents  are  employed  and  no  Commission  is  paid  for  the 
introduction  of  business,  and  thus  large  sums  are  saved  for  the 
benefit  of  Members.  .. 

Assurances  can  be  effected  by  cHTCCt  communlca 
with  the  Office,  2  &  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


THE 


School  World 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'J'HE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d,  VOLUME  XI,  1909,  7s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


THE  PERFECTED 
SELF=F1LL1NG 
FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Every  one  is  interested  in  the  New  Invention 
applied  to  the  “TORPEDO”  Self-Pilling  Pen. 

It  has  the  following  advantages:  —  Fills 
itself  in  a  moment;  Cleans  itself 
stantly ;  No  rubber  to  perish  or  othe 
parts  to  get  out  of  order ;  Does  not  leak 
or  blot,  and  always  ready  to  write; 

Twin  feed  and  all  latest 
provements. 


The  Makers  claim  the 
“TORPEDO”  Self-Fill¬ 
ing  Pen  the  best 
Pen  made. 


A  Three 
Years’ 
Guarantee 
with  every 
Pen 

cr  Reliability, 

and,  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  money  will  be 
■eturned  or  Pen  exchanged 
suited.  Points  can  be 
had  Fine,  Medium,  Broad,  or 
J  soft  or  hard. 


Being 
convinced 
every  one 
should 
use  it. 


A  REMARKABLE  OFFER 
IS  MADE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  10/6  “Torpedo”  Self-Filling 
Pen,  with  14-ct.  Cold  Nib,  for  3/6. 
The  15  -  “Torpedo”  Self-Filling  Pen, 
fitted  with  Massive  Diamond  Pointed 
14-ct.  Cold  Nib,  5/6. 

21/-  Handsome  Cold  Mounted  Pen  for  7/6. 

Readers  of  The  Educational  Times  can  have  full  confidence 
in  the  “  Torpedo  ”  Pen.  No  other  Pen  so  simple,  reli¬ 
able,  or  such  pleasure  to  use.  Order  at  once. 

Makers — 

BLOOM  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  37  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

lir  AGENTS  APPOINTED. 


*  *  '•  5®  S&  i.*S£tfS2  HSHT  89  ^  “ 
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Vol.  LXIII.]  New  Series,  No.  588. 


APRIL  1,  1910. 


( Published  Monthly ,  price ,  to  Moil' 
Members,  6 d. ;  by  Post,  Id. 

L  Annual  Subscription,  Is. 


( 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

J  (incorporated  by  royal  charter.) 


MEMBERS’  MEETING. 


The  next  Monthly  Meeting  of  the.  Members  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  May,  at  7  p.m.,  when 
J.  S.  Thornton,  Esq.,  B.A.,  will  read  a  Paper  on 
“  School  Recognition  in  England,  in  the  light  of  foreign 
practice.” 

A  discussion  will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends. 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Thirty-eighth  Annual 
Series),  by  Prof.  J.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  E.C.l  on 
“  Rational  and  Experimental  Psychology  as  applied  to 
Education,”  commenced  on  Thursday,  February  10th, 

^TlnsOourse  will  to  a  certain  extent  prepare  for  the 
Examinations  of  the  College,  in  connexion  with  the  Asso- 
ciateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowslup ;  but 
its  main  purpose  will  be  to  present  the  facts  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  make  use 
of 'them  in  the  practical  work  of  the  School.  The  work 
will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  comparing  the  results  of  their  experience  with 
the  latest  results  of  psychological  research  into  educa¬ 
tional  processes.  The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by 
frequent  references  to  the  work  m  all  classes  of  Schools. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-Gumea. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 
For  Syllabus,  see  page  140. 


JJXIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are  strongly 
recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are  or  intend  to 
L0  teftchBrs* 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham. 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Devon- 
port,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  Andrews,  Sheffield. 
Swansea,  and  several  other  towns.  , 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The 
University,  St.  Andrews. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

DiDlomas. — The  next  Examination  of  Teachers  for 
the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1910. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certificates  of 
Ability  to  Teach.— The  next  Practical  Examina¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  May ,  1910. 

Certificate  Examinations.  -  The  Midsummer 
Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1910. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  will  commence  on  the  28th  oi 
June,  1910. 

Professional  PreliminaryExammations.- 

These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and  September 
The  Autumn  Examination  in  1910  will  commence  on  the 
6th  of  September. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

—Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
College  for  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretai  y. 


UNIVERSITY  HALL. 

Warden  : 

Mrs.  EDWIN  NEAVE,  B.Sc. 

UNIVERSITY  HALL,  for  Women 

students,  was  opened  in  1896,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  . 

The  usual  Course  of  Study  at  University  Hall  is  m 
preparation  for  the  Degree  Examinations  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which  all  the  Classes  and 
Degrees  in  Arts,  Divinity,  Science,  and  Medicine  are 
onen  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

The  Sessions  of  Residence  are  the  two  University 
Sessions,  viz.  the  Winter  Session,  October  to  March; 
the  Summer  Session  (Optional),  April  to  June.  The 
Hall  accommodates  50  Students. 

University  Hall  fees  for  residence— TV  inter  Session, 
£30-£50;  Summer  Session,  £15-£25. 

Matriculation  and  Class  Fees  average  £10  for  the 
Winter  Session. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Warden, 
University  Hall,  St.  Andrews,  Fife. 


T  ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

JLi  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 

Patron :  His  Grace  the  Dure  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Earn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Director  of  Examinations. 

EXAMINATIONS,  1910. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN.  SINGING,  ELOCUTION,  THE¬ 
ORY  of  MUSIC,  &e.,  will  be  held  in  London  and 
over  400  Local  Centres  in  July  (June  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland),  when  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  all 
successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  (A.L.C.M.) ,  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers 
Diploma  (L.C.M.),  and  Fellowship  (E.L.C.M.)  take  place 
in  June,  July,  and  December. 

Local  Centres  may  be  formed  in  unrepresented 
districts  ;  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary. 

School  Centre  examinations  may  be  held  under 
certain  rules.  Details  in  the  special  School  Syllabus. 

SYLLABUS  for  1910,  together  with  Annual  Report, 
may  be  had  of  the  Secretary.  _ 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are  received 
and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best  Professors  at 
moderate  fees.  The  College  is  open  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

A  COURSE  of  TRAINING  in  Pianoforte  and  Singing 
for  Teachers  is  held  at  the  College. 

A  SHORT  SERIES  of  Lessons  in  special  Subjects  may 
be  had  at  Vacation  and  other  times. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


Mlolse^ 


C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


/COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

yj  (Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.) 

The  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  will  shortly 
proceed  to  ilie  appointment  of  an  additional  Examiner 
in  CHEMISTRY.  Candidates  must  be  University 
Graduates  and  should  have  had  experience  m  teaching. 

Applications,  stating  age,  degrees,  expeHencein  teaching 

and  examining,  &c.,  addressed  to  the  Deak  of  he 
College,  should  be  sent  in  not  later  than  the  30th  o. 

Aprll‘  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


©i'foirb. 

“  The  most  renowned  and  the  most  successful 
Institution  of  its  kind.”— Young  Man. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 
for  ALL  EXAMS. 

free  guides 

on  application  to  th0  Secretary, 

Biploma  Correspondence  College,  Xtd., 

WOLSEY  HALL,  OXFORD. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  His  Majesty  the  King. 
President  :  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  at  all  Centres  in  March  and 
November ;  in  Practical  Subjects  at  all  Centres  in 
March-April,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November-December  also.  En¬ 
tries  for  the  November-December  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  October  12th,  1910. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 

Held  three  times  a  year,  viz.,  June-July,  October- 
November,  and  March-April.  Entries  for  the  .June- 
Julv  Examinations  close  Wednesday,  May  11th,  1910. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local  Centre 
or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application.  Price  3d. 
per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  entry  forms,  and  any  further 
information  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to 
JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary. 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Telegrams  Associa,  London.”  


/"I  HER  WELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

\J  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  by  the 
Oxford  University  Delegacy,  for  Secondary  Training, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

Principal- Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 
(late  Lecturer  in  Education,  Manchester  University). 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  London 
Teacher’s  Diploma  and  the  Cambridge  Peachei  s 
Certificate. 

Pees  .  for  the  Course  from  £6o. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  £20  open  to  Students  with 
a  degree  on  entry.  There  is  a  Loan  Fund. 


FREE  GUIDE 


TO 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

MATRICULATION 

WITH  THE  JANUARY  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS,  AND  ARTICLES  ON  TEXT  BOOKS. 

POST  FREE, 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY,  Burlington  House,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  or  from  the  London  Office  of  University 
Cor  respondence  College,  32  Red  Lion 
Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 
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Bedford  college  for 

WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 

York  Place.  Baker  Street,  London,  W. 
Principal :  .Miss  M.  J.  Tuke,  M.A. 

The  EASTER  TERM  begins  ox  THURSDAY, 
APRIL  21st,  1910. 

Lectures  are  given  in  preparation  for  all  Examinations 
of  the  University  of  London  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Pre¬ 
liminary  Medicine ;  for  the  Teachers’  Diploma,  London  ; 
the  Teachers’  Certificate,  Cambridge;  and  for  the 
•Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination. 

Six  Laboratories  are  open  to  Students  for  practical 
work. 

There  is  a  special  course  of  SciEXTtFic  Instruction 
in  Hygiene,  designed  to  furnish  training  for  Women 
Factory  and  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  Teachers  of 
Hygiene. 

The  Art  School  (which  is  conducted  at  South  Villa, 
Regent’s  Park)  may  be  attended  by  Students  who  are 
not  taking  other  subjects  at  the  College. 

A  single  course  in  any  subject  may  be  attended. 
Regular  Physical  Instruction  is  given  free  of  cost,  to 
Students  who  desire  it,  by  a  fully  qualified  woman 
teacher. 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

^  Three  Entrance  Scholarships  (one  in  Arts  and  two  in 
Science)  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  June  next, 
viz. 

Clift-Courtauld  in  Arts,  value  £30  a  year  for  three 
years. 

Pfeiffer  in  Science,  value  £50  a  year  for  three  years. 
Henry  Tate  in  Science,  value  £50  a  year  for  three 
years. 

Pull  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation  for  about  40  resident  students  is 
provided  in  the  College.  The  College  has  opened,  as  an 
additional  residence.  South  Villa,  Regent’s  Park,  where 
further  accommodation  for  18  students  is  provided. 
South  Villa  is  about  five  minutes’  walk  from  Yrork  Place, 
and  has  large  gardens  available  for  students  of  the 
College. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal  at 
the  College. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 
IN  TEACHING. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Exam¬ 
inations  for  the  Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the 
Universities  of  London  and  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in 
October  and  January. 

One  Free  Place  (value  £26  5s.),  one  Scholarship  of  the 
value  of  £20,  and  a  limited  number  of  grants  of  £10  are 
olfered  for  the  Course  beginning  in  October,  1910. 

They  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  candidates  holding 
a  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  Arts  or  Science. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  Head  of  the 
Department. 


THE 

NORTHERN 

EDUCATIONAL 

AGENCY, 

8  ST.  ANN'S  PLACE,  MANCHESTER. 

TELEGRAMS:  “SCHOLIUM,  MANCHESTER.” 

PRINCIPALS: 

Mrs.  COLLINS  and  Mrs.  SUTHERLAND. 


Principals  of  Public  and  Private  Schools 
requiring  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  can 
obtain,  free  of  charge,  particulars  of  University 
Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers. 

Lists  of  Experienced  Matrons  and  Lady 
Housekeepers  supplied. 


No  Preliminary  Fee  to  Candidates, 
and  the  terms  are  liberal  when  an  engagement 
is  secured. 

Schools  recommended  to  Parents  and  Guardians. 
There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 

UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES  (France). 
FRENCH  COURSE  for  FOREIGNERS 

OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

WINTER  TERM :  From  15  Nov.  to  15  Feb. 
SUMMER  TERM  :  From  1  March  to  8  June. 
Diplomas. 

Dipldmes  de  Langue  et  Literature  Franchises ;  Doctorat. 

Reduction  of  50  %  on  railway  fares  from  Dieppe  or 
Calais  to  Rennes.  Apply  for  Prospectus  to 

Prof.  Feuillerat,  Faculty  des  Lettres,  Rennes. 


T>  EQUIRED,  in  May,  a  good  GOV- 

d  L  ERNESS  in  Doctor’s  family  for  4  children,  ages 
3  to  10  years,  able  to  prepare  boys  for  Public  School. 
Age,  salary,  photograph.  —  Mrs.  Baker,  The  Elms, 
Winterton,  Doncaster. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  fully  Certificated  Gymnastic  and  Sports  Mistresses. 
(b)  REMEDIAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger,  M.B.C.P.E. 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


JOINT  ACENGY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Teachers'  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors,  Head 
Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of  Assistant 
Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools  Association.) 


rPHIS  Agency  has  been  established  for 

the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of  the 
above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are  reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 

Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  la- 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


THE  JOINT  SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Managed  by  a  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the 
following  Bodies  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 

INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 

C0LLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 

INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appointments. 
The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore  charged. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  ON  APPLICATION. 

1  nterviewsfpreferably  by  appointment)  12  p.m.-1.30  p.m. 
and  3  p.m.-5.30  p.m.  Saturdays,  12  p.m.-l  p.m. 
Telephone— City  2257. 


PORTLAND  ROAD  GYMNASIUM, 

London,  W. — Students  thoroughly  trained  for 
Public  Examination.  Duration  of  Course,  2  to  3  years. 
Mistresses  supplied  to  Schools  for  all  branches  of  Phy¬ 
sical  Work.  Gymnastics,  Hygienic  Exercises,  Dancinv, 
and  Remedial  Work.— Miss  Tollemache,  M.B.C.P.E., 
113  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is 
a  Monthly  Record  and  Review,  now  in  its 
FORTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  ISSUE,  The 
PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS.  A  SINGLE 


STAMMERING. 

Mrs.  CALDWELL  (Specialist)  successfully  treats  Stammering, 
Stuttering,  and  all  defects  of  Speech. 

Resident  and  non-resident  pupils  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  received. 
Booklet  with  Testimonials,  Press  Notices,  &c.,  sent  free. 

Mrs.  CALDWELL,  Institute  for  Stammerers,  71  Princes  Street,  EDINBURGH. 

(Established  1902.) 


COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free. 
Ask  for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY,  which  will 


be  sent  at  once  if  application  is  made  to 
the  PUBLISHER,  William  Rice,  3  Broad- 
way,  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 


COLLEGE 


AS  XJSBD  BY  THB 

OP  PRECEPTORS 

In  striot  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 

bears  their  Watermark. 

Paoked  in  Beams  of  480  Sheets .  per  Beam.  2s. 

"  ’’  960  . .  „  4s. 

Bookkeeping  Paper,  ruled  for  Ledger,  Oash  Book,  and  Journal,  Is.  per  100  Sheets, 
Mnsio  Paper,  Is.  per  100  Sheets. 

Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers. 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON.  W.C. 


THE  RUGBY  PRESS 

undertakes  eveiy  description  of  Letterpress 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Estimates  furnished.  Inquiries  solicited. 

Address —  GEORGE  OVER,  Printer,  Rugby. 

TV/TODERN  SIDE  ARITHMETIC :  Examples  Only.  By 

Rev.  T.  Mitcheson,  B.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  in  City  of  London  School. 

Part  I.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  119,  Is.  (Answers,  Is.;  Teachers’  Copy,  with 
!  Answers,  Is.  6d.) 

Part  II.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  200,  Is.  6d.  (Answers,  Is. ;  Teachers’  Copy, 
with  Answers,  2s.) 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  (Answers,  Is.  6d. ;  Teachers’ 
Copy,  with  Answers,  3s.) 

London  :  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 
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THE 

“NORMAL” 


FREE  GUIDES . 


The  Principals  of  the  Normal  Correspondence 
College  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  issued  the  following 


Free  Guides. 


A.C.P. 

L.C.P. 

F.C.P, 


100  pages. 
84  „ 


ave  also  published  the  following 

Guides : — 

PRELIMINARY  CERT. 

120  pages 

CERTIFICATE  . 

100  ,, 

MATRICULATION  (London) 

92  ,, 

MATRICULATION  (Wales' ... 

72  „ 

NORTHERN  MATRIC. 

60  „ 

OXFORD  &  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 

100  „ 

These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend  sitting 
for  examination. _ 

NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION, 

\J  Classes  or  Private  Lessons  in  all  Subjects  for  all 
Examinations,  &c.,  at  moderate  fees.  Special  tuition 
for  Medical  Prelims,  and  Diploma  Exams.  Many 
recent  successes.— F.  J.  Borland,  B.A.,  L.C.P.  (Science 
and  Math.  Prizeman),  Victoria  Tutorial  College, 
28  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. ;  and  Stalheim. 
Brunswick  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Schools  visited  and  Examinations  conducted. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

TT  N  T  V  E  RSITY  COLLE  G  E  . 


ADVANCED  COURSE  IN  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

This  Course  will  be  given  from  the  19th  to  the  28th  of 
April,  inclusive.  The  Course  is  designed  for  Medical 
Men  and  Women,  and  especially  those  engaged  in  School 
Work.  It  should  also  prove  valuable  to  Candidates  for 
Diplomas  of  Public  Health.  Demonstrations  or  Ex¬ 
cursions  will  be  provided  in  the  mornings,  and  Lecture 
Demonstrations  will  be  given  in  the  afternoons  by  the 
following  lecturers  :  —  N.  Bishop  -  Harman,  M  .  B., 
F.R.C.S. ;  R.  C.  Elmslie,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S. ;  Henry  Ken¬ 
wood,  M.B.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.S.E. ;  James  Kerr,  M.D., 
D.P.H.;  H.  Meredith  Richards,  M.D.,  D.P.H. :  F.  C. 
Shrubsall,  M.D..  M.R.C.P.,  D.P.H.;  C.  J.  Thomas, 
M.D.,  D.P.H.;  C.  E.  Wallis,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S. ;  L. 
Williams,  M.D.,  D.P.H. ;  R.  Williams,  M.D.,  D.P.H. ; 
P.  M.  Yearsley,  F.R.C.S. 

Fee :  2  guineas. 

The  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  Course  will  be 
limited  to  50. 

Full  particulars  of  this  Course  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to 

WALTER  AV.  SETON,  M.A., 
University  College,  London.  Secretary. 

(Gower  Street,  W.C.) 


fPHE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Principal :  Miss  M.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  Classical  Tripos. 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  professional 
training  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Preparation  for  the  London  and  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Diploma.  Ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  other 
subjects.  Fees  £75  and  £65.  Admissions  in  January  and 
September. 

For  particulars  of  admission,  scholarships,  bursaries, 
and  loan  fund  apply— The  Principal,  Training  College, 
Cambridge. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

University  of  London. — The  College  provides  courses 
of  Instruction  for  the  Examinations  of  the  University  in 
Arts,  Science,  Economics,  and  Laws,  under  Recognised 
Teachers  of  the  University.  The  Laboratories  are  well 
appointed,  and  there  are  facilities  for  Research. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


UlmversitY  ^Tutorial 
College. 

(Affiliated,  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


Ba\>  anfc  )£\>enino  Claeses 

FOR 

MATRICULATION 

AND  OTHER 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS 

may  be  taken  up  at  any  time  at  proportionate  fees. 


The  Official  Pass  Lists  of  London  University  credit 
University  Tutorial  College  with  many  more  successes 
at  Matriculation  than  any  other  Institution. 


REVISION  CLASSES 

ARE  HELD  FOR  THE 

INTER.  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Full  particulars  of  Classes  and  Private  Tuition  for 
Matriculation,  Inter.  Science  and  Arts,  B.Sc.  and  B.A. 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  other  Examinations  may  be 
had,  post  free,  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

University  Tutorial  College, 

32  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 


TUITION  BY 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

For  MATRICULATION,  B.A.,  A.C.P.,  and 

other  Examinations:  and  for  Independent 
Study. 

SUBJECTS. 

Latin.  Arithmetic.  Mechanics.  Botany. 

Greek.  Algebra.  English.  Physics. 

French.  Geometry.  History.  Logic. 

German.  Higher  Math.  Chemistry.  Psychology. 
Economics.  Book-keeping. 

THE  STAFF  consists  of  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  London,  Dublin,  and  Royal  Universities,  Prize¬ 
men,  &c. 

Intending  Students  should  write  fully  to  the  Principal— 
Mr.  J.  CHARLESTON,  B.A.  (Lond.  &  Oxon.), 

Burlington  Correspondence  College, 
Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  London,  W.C. 


MISS  C.  WILMOT  wishes  to  obtain 

an  Engagement  in  a  School  for  Drawing  and 
Painting.  Experienced.  Studied  at  the  Croydon  School 
of  Art,  Grosvenor  Life  Studio  (Donne),  Yellow  Door 
Studio  (Spenlove-Spenlove) .  Ablett  Certificate.  Terms 
and  references  on  application. — 24  Dingwall  Road, 
Croydon. 


p^ESAR’S  COMMENTARIES  ON 

THE  GALLIC  WAR.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

BOOKS  I-V.  With  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the 
words  in  the  Text,  and  Easy  Reading 

Lessons  for  Beginners . price  3s.  6d. 

BOOKS  I-VII.  do.  do.  4s.  6d. 

Do.  (without  the  Reading  Lessons)  4s.  Od. 

Twenty-fifth  Edition. 

BOOK  I.  (with  Vocabulary,  Reading 

Lessons,  &e.) .  Is.  6d. 

|  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C, 


A/T  ooorq 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

glfcucctttonaC  Jlgenfs, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN.  F.  E.  KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams- “TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patronage 
including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools, 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University  and  other  qualified  ENGLISH 
and  FOREIGN  MASTERS  and  TUTORS  to 
Schools  and  Private  Pamilies. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University,  Trained,  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY  TEACHERS 
to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  well  qualified  and  experienced  LADY 
MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS,  and  HOUSE 
MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  he  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected  with 
the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction  of 
Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY,  being 
in  close  and  constant  communication  with  the 
Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief  Girls’  and 
Boys’  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  many 
of  whom  they  have  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  Agents,  and  having  on  their  books  always  a 
large  number  of  thoroughly  genuine  Schools 
for  Sale  and  Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well 
as  the  names  and  requirements  of  numerous 
would-be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER  of 
SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNERSHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers,  and  there  is 
no  charge  to  Vendors  unless  a  Sale  or  Partner¬ 
ship  be  effected  through  this  Agency. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are  treated 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  have 
a  carefully  organized  Department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other 
Educational  Establishments.  No  charge  is 
made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN  & 
KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention, 
every  effort  being  made  to  save  clients  as  much 
time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application , 
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1910. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


ARNOLD’S  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  ENGLISH  CLASS 


Xectures  for  fleacbers 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


RATIONAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
AS  APPLIED  TO  EDUCATION. 

To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Thirty-eighth  Annual  Series)  commenced  on 
Thursday,  February  10,  at  7  p.m. 

This  Course  will  to  a  certain  extent  prepare  for  the  Examinations  of  the  College 
in  connexion  with  the  Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship  ;  but 
its  main  purpose  will  be  to  present  the  facts  of  Psychology  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  practical  work  of  the  School.  The 
work  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
results  of  their  experience  with  the  latest  results  of  psychological  research  into 
educational  processes.  The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  frequent  references  to 
the  work  in  all  classes  of  Schools. 

SYLLABUS. 

I.  (Feb  10.)  Consciousness  :  its  unique  character  :  the  proper  subject  matter  of 
psychology :  the  insulation  of  the  individual  consciousness  with  the  consequent 
advantage  to  the  teacher  :  polarity  of  consciousness  :  the  ego  or  self  :  consciousness 
as  a  mere  epiphenomenon :  the  subjective  and  the  objective :  meaning  of  the 
“  general  consciousness  ”  :  the  sub-conscious  and  its  place  in  education. 

II.  (Feb.  17.)  Kinds  and  Methods  of  Psychology  :  empirical,  rational,  and 
scientific:  their  advantages  and  defects:  psychology  hitherto  almost  entirely  of 
the  individual :  genetic  psychology  and  its  applications  to  education  :  collective 
psychology,  with  its  use  of  convention,  imitation,  and  other  forces  :  methods — 
introspection,  observation,  interpretation,  experiment. 

III.  (Feb.  24.)  Psycho-physics  :  relation  between  body  and  mind:  the  various 
theories  of  their  interaction  :  parallelism  :  the  nervous  system  and  its  education  : 
brain  process  and  its  relation  to  consciousness  :  modes  of  being  conscious  :  ways  of 
measuring  conscious  processes  :  the  use  of  instruments  in  psychology :  Weber’s 
Law :  the  concept  of  “  thresholds.” 

IY.  (March  3.)  The  Functioning  of  Consciousness  :  Education  a  process  of 
manipulating  consciousness:  the  automatic  level  as  an  ideal:  the  basis  of  habit¬ 
uation  :  accommodation  and  co-ordination :  association  as  a  means  of  organizing 
the  contents  of  consciousness :  mistake  of  limiting  association  to  mere  mental 
process  :  convergent  and  divergent  association  :  forces  of  complication,  fusion  and 
arrest. 

V.  (March  10.)  Epistemology  :  the  theory  of  knowledge:  the  two  worlds,  the 
inner  and  the  outer,  and  their  relations  :  resemblance  versus  correspondence  :  the 
phenomenal  and  thenoumenal:  the  thing-in-itself :  nature  and  function  of  ideas: 
apperception :  the  continuum  :  the  automatic  level  on  the  ideational  plane :  the 
value  of  “  forgotten  knowledge  ”  :  fact  and  faculty. 

YI.  (March  17.)  Attention:  fundamental  importance  to  teachers:  great  con¬ 
fusion  in  classification  :  cause  of  this  confusion  :  the  most  useful  classification  for 
teachers  :  spontaneous  attention  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  goal  of  education  : 
relation  of  interest  to  attention:  nature  and  kinds  of  interest :  suggestion  and  its 
use  in  manipulating  interest. 

VII.  (April  28.)  The  Perceptual  Plane  :  nature  of  sensation  :  “  pure  sensation 
the  special  senses:  “the  preferred  sense”:  relation  of  sensation  to  perception: 
possibility  of  increasing  sensation  as  a  natural  endowment:  accumulation  of  per¬ 
ceptual  material :  nature  and  scope  of  observation  :  relation  of  observation  to 
inference :  the  zone  of  inference  :  the  inference  point :  the  gaping  point. 

VIII.  (May  5.)  The  Conceptual  Plane :  the  emergence  of  the  general  notion: 
the  image,  the  generalized  image,  and  the  concept ;  the  abstract  and  the  concrete, 
their  nature  and  relations :  interplay  between  them  in  school  work  :  denotation 
and  connotation :  nature  of  definition,  and  its  use  in  school  work :  the  logical 
and  the  psychological  concept :  the  distinction  between  the  incomplete  and  the 
erroneous. 

IX.  (May  12.)  Memory:  physiological  basis  of  memory  :  fundamental  character 
of  memory :  not  limited  to  mental  processes  :  muscular  memory :  memory  and 
personal  identity  :  possibility  of  improvement  of  memory  as  a  natural  endowment : 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “  training  the  memory”:  element  of  purpose  in  memory: 
the  use  of  mnemonics  in  school  work  :  learning  by  rote  :  the  art  of  forgetting. 

X.  (May  19.)  The  Intellectual  Processes :  distinction  between  understanding 
and  reason  :  narrower  and  wider  view  of  judgment- :  the  logical  and  the  psycho¬ 
logical  standpoints  :  meaning  of  thinking :  its  formal  and  its  practical  aspects : 
the  purposive  element :  relation  of  means  to  ends  :  the  teacher’s  power  to  influence 
the  thinking  of  his  pupils  :  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  and  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  thinking :  the  criterion  of  thought :  possibility  of  self-deception  in 
thinking. 

XI.  (May  26.)  Temperament  and  the  Emotions:  nature  of  temperament:  its 
place  as  the  physical  basis  of  character ;  its  permanency :  possibility  of  change : 
ancient  and  modern  classifications :  relation  to  personality :  nature  of  emotion : 
its  value  in  life :  its  place  in  education  :  suppression  and  expression  of  the  emotions  : 
the  Lange-James  theory  and  its  educational  applications :  the  aesthetic  in  education. 

XII.  (June  2.)  The  Will  and  Character:  nature  of  will:  relation  to  emotions 
in  general  and  to  desire  in  particular  :  influence  of  mere  knowledge  on  will :  nature 
and  function  of  motives:  fallacy  underlying  the  phrase  “the  strongest  motive”: 
freedom  of  the  will  in  relation  to  the  teacher’s  influence  as  an  educator :  relation 
of  will  to  character,  and  of  character  to  conduct ;  subjective  and  objective  char¬ 
acter  :  plasticity  and  rigidity  of  character. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


*,*  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the 
College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. —Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to 
the  Course, 


Literary  Reading  Books. 

Illustrated  with  Reproductions  of  Famous  Paintings. 

The  Greenwood  Tree.  A  Book  of  Nature  Myths  and  Verses.  Is.  3d. 

In  Golden  Realms.  An  English  Reading  Book  for  Junior  Forms.  Is.  3d. 
In  the  World  of  Books.  For  Middle  Forms.  Is.  6d. 

Tellers  of  Tales.  Biographies  of  English  Novelists,  with  Extracts.  Is.  6d. 
Chips  from  a  Bookshelf.  For  Junior  Forms.  Is.  3d. 

Rambles  in  Bookland.  For  Junior  Forms.  Is.  3d. 


Epochs  of  English  Literature. 

By  J.  C.  STOBART,  M. A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors  School. 

Is.  6d.  each. 


Vol.  I.  The  Chaucer  Epoch, 

,,  II.  The  Spenser  Epoch. 

,,  III.  The  Shakespeare  Epoch. 
„  IV.  The  Milton  Epoch. 

„  V.  The  Dryden  Epoch. 


Vol.  VI.  The  Pope  Epoch. 

,,  VII.  The  Johnson  Epoch. 

,,  VIII.  The  Wordsworth 

Epoch. 

,,  IX.  The  Tennyson  Epoch 


First  Friends  in  Literature. 

Each  160  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  Is.  each. 

A  Christmas  Carol.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Parables  from  Nature.  By  Mrs.  Gatty. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe. 

The  Arabian  Nights. 

The  Talisman.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.  By  Thomas  Hughes. 


Arnold’s  English  Texts. 

96  pages.  Limp  cloth.  Price  6d.  each. 

The  Song1  of  Hiawatha.  Longfellow. 

Marmion.  Scott. 

Idylls  of  the  King,  and  other  Poem;.  Tennyson. 
Hereward  the  Wake.  Kingsley. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Charles  Reade. 

The  Life  of  Nelson.  Southey. 

Tanglewood  Tales.  Hawthorne. 

Gulliver's  Voyage  to  Lilliput.  Swift. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Bunyan. 

The  Bible  in  Spain.  Borrow. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  Gilbert  White. 
The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons.  Bate'S. 


A  First  Course  in  Eng-lish  Literature.  By  Richard  Wilson, 
B.A.  144  pages.  Is. 

Dramatic  Scenes  from  Literature.  Selected  and  Adapted  by 
Fanny  Johnson.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d. 

Di-amatic  Scenes  from  History.  By  Fanny  Johnson.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Is.  6d. 

Selections  from  Matthew  Arnold’s  Poems.  With  Introduction 

and  Notes.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Tennyson.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Eyerard  Owen,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Harrow  School.  Is.  6d. 

Laureata.  A  Book  of  Poetry  for  tlie  Young.  Selections  from  the 
best  poets  from  Shakespeare  to  Swinburne,  with  biographical  notes  on  Authors 
224  pages.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Cambrensia.  Extracts  from  Literature  bearing  upon  Wales  and  the 
Welsh.  By  V'.  Jenkyn  Thomas,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Hackney  Downs 
School.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d. 

A  First  Course  in  Eng-lish  Analysis  and  Grammar.  By 

Richard  Wilson,  B.A.  144  pages.  Cloth,  Is. 

Gx*ammatical  English.  ByF.  W.  G.  Foat,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
in  English  at  the  City  of  London  College,  and  Assistant  Master  in  the  City  of 
London  School.  3s.  6d. 

Lingua  Materna  :  Chapters  on  the  School  Teaching  of  English.  By 
Richard  Wilson,  B.A.  216  pages.  3s.  6d. 

A  First  Precis  Book.  By  G.  A.  F.  M.  Chatwin,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Rugby  School.  2s.  6d. 


CATALOGUES  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


EDWARD  ARNOLD, 

London :  41  and  43  MADDOX  STREET,  BOND  STREET,  W. 
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OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON. 


NEAR  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

KINCSLEY  HOTEL 

HART  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

These  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEMPERANCE  HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  requirements,  at  moderate  charges,  of 
those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  larger  modern  Licensed  Hotels.  These  Hotels  have 

PASSENGER  LIFTS,  BATHROOMS  ON  EVERY  FLOOR,  LOUNGES  AND  SPACIOUS  DINING, 
DRAWING,  WRITING,  READING,  BILLIARD,  AND  SMOKING  ROOMS. 

Perfect  Sanitation.  Fireproof  Floors.  Telephones.  Night  Porters. 

Bedroom,  Attendance,  and  Table  d’Hote  Breakfast,  Single,  from  5s.  6d.  to  8s. 

Table  d’Hote  Dinner,  Six  Courses,  3s. 


ALSO  UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT.  Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

ESMOND  HOTEL 


1  MONTAGUE  STREET,  RUSSELL  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

This  Temperance  Hotel  adjoins  the  British  Museum,  and  is  exceptionally  quiet  and  economical. 

Bedroom,  Attendance,  and  Table  d’Hote  Breakfast,  Single,  from  5s.  to  6s.  6d.  Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  on  application.  Night  Porter 


Thackeray  Hotel, 

“  THACKERAY,  LONDON.” 


Telegraphic  Addresses : 

Kingsley  Hotel, 
“BOOKCRAFT,  LONDON.” 


Esmond  Hotel, 

“  AGROUP,  LONDON.” 


THE 

School  World. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 

'jpHE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  bv  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d,  VOLUME  XI,  1909,  7s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 

THE  PERFECTED 
SELF=FILL1NG  jg? 

FOUNTAIN  PEN.  0 

Every  one  is  interested  in  the  New  Invention  , 

applied  to  the  “  TORPEDO  ”  Self-Filling  Pen.  M/MM  Gu™t  tee 

It  has  the  following  advantages Fills  jWMW 
itself  in  a  moment;  Cleans  itself  in-  Pen 

stantly;  No  rubber  to  perish  or  other  M&jf  ov  Reliability, 
parts  to  get  out  of  order:  Does  not  leak  and,  if  you  are  not 

or  blot,  and  always  ready  to  write;  satisfied,  money  will  be 

Twin  feed  and  all  latest  im-  returned  or  Pen  exchanged 

provements.  suqecL  Points  can  be 

..  .  .  .  ,  -  had  Fine,  Medium,  Broad,  or 

The  Makers  claim  the  j  soft  or  hard. 

“TORPEDO”  Self-Fill- 

ing  Pen  the  best  A  REMARKABLE  OFFER 

Pen  made.  IS  MADE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Being  The  10/6  “  Torpedo  ”  Self-Filling 

convinced  Pen,  with  14-ct.  Gold  Nib,  for 3/6. 

shouid°ne  JgplF  The  15/-  “Torpedo ’’Self-Filling  Pen, 
use  it.  fitted  with  Massive  Diamond  Pointed 

^  SwJr  14-ct.  Cold  Nib,  5/6. 

21/-  Handsome  Cold  Mounted  Pen  for  7/6. 

Readers  of  The  Educational  Times  can  have  full  confidence 
in  the  “Torpedo  ”  Pen.  No  other  Pen  so  simple,  reli- 
able,  or  such  pleasure  to  use.  Order  at  once. 

Makers — 

BLOOM  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  37  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.  1 
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the  unemployment  question. 

EVERY  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  should  consider 
the  MAGNIFICENT  FREE  OFFER  of  the  Proprietors  of 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEACHER 

as  fully  described  in  the  APRIL  ISSUE  of  that  Journal. 

Ready  March  23rd.  Price  SIXPENCE.  Post  free ,  8d. 


No  Wideawake  Teacher  can  Afford  to  Miss  this  offer. 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT  IN  SELF-FILLING  FOUNTAIN  PENS 

is  a  proved  success,  and  to  make  this  Pen  known  to  every 
reader  of  The  Educational  Times  the  makers  offer  100,000 
at  less  than  one-third  the  usual  price,  namely,  Sample 
Pens  at  5/-,  or  three  Pens  for  10/6. 

The  Safety  Self-filling  Pen  is  truly  the  simplest  Pen  made ;  a  single  slide  fills  the  Pen.  No  inside  parts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  rubber  to  perish,  does  not  leak 

I  or  blot,  and  every  Pen  is  guaranteed  for  two  years.  The  Pen  is  fitted  with  a  14-carat  solid  gold  mb,  iridium  pointed— fine,  medium,  broad,  or  J— and  every  Pen  is 
guaranteed  to  work  well  or  money  will  be  returned.  ^ ^ — 

THE  RED  LION  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD.,  71  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  {Agents  wanted.) 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo ,  cloth,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 

NOW  READY. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  784  pp.,  price  2s.  6d.,  free  hy  post. 

To  Members  of  the  College  the  price  is  Is. ;  or  Is.  Gd.  free  by  post. 

THE  CALENDAR 

OP 

THE  COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1910—11: 

CONTAINING 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  College , 
Lists  of  Officers,  Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations ,  Sfc.,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
the  following  Examination  Papers  : — 

1 .  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Teachers  for  Diplomas ,  Summer,  1909 

2.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1909 

3.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Pupils  for  Certificates,  Midsummer,  1909 

4.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1909 

5.  Papers  set  at  Professional  PreliminaryExamination,  March,  1909 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  September,  1909 

7.  Papers  set  at  Lower  Forms  Examination  ...  ...  Midsummer,  1909 

8.  Do.  do.  ...  ...  Christmas,  1909 

%*  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  may  be  had  separately,  price,  free  by  post, 
Id.  each  set.  Nos.  7  and  8,  price,  free  by  post,  3 %d.  each  set. 

The  Appendix  will  also  contain  the  ANSWERS  to  certain  of  the  Mathematical 
papers  set  for  the  Diploma,  Certificate,  and  Professional  Preliminary 

Examinations. 

The  Diploma  Paper's  are  to  be  had  only  in  the 

Calendar. 

London  :  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


Sixth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  COLLEGE  EUCLID  :  Comprising  the  First  Six  and 
portions  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  read  at  the  Universities. 
Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson.  With  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  Figures  and  Demonstrations  ;  the  Enunciations  of  the  Pro¬ 
positions  separately  for  Self-Examination,  apart  from  the  Text; 
Notes  and  Questions  on  each  Book  ;  and  a  Series  of  Geometrical 
Problems  for  Solution,  from  the  most  recent  University  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers. 

Fifteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  2s.  Gd. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID :  Comprising  the  First  Four  Books. 

With  Questions,  Geometrical  Exercises,  &c. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Books  I  &  II.  With  Questions, 
Exercises,  &c.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Book  I.  With  Questions,  &c. 
12mo,  price  Is. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  9d. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  EXAMINER  IN 

EUCLID,  containing  the  Enunciations  of  all  the  Propositions  in 
the  College  and  School  Editions,  Questions  on  the  Definitions, 
Arithmetical  and  Algebraical  Demonstrations  of  the  Propositions 
in  Books  II  and  V,  and  a  large  collection  of  Geometrical  Problems 
for  Solution.  Designed  for  Class  and  Self-Examination,  and 
adapted  to  all  Editions  of  Euclid. 

Third  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

FIRST  STEFS  TO  EUCLID  :  Comprising  the  Propositions 
of  Book  I,  prepared  for  writing  out,  with  the  recapitulation  of  the 
steps  of  the  Demonstration  appended  to  each.  Forming  a  Text¬ 
book  for  the  above. 

Fifth  Edition.  Two  Quarto  Copy-Books,  price  6d.  each. 

THE  GEOMETRICAL  COPY-BOOK.  Arranged  for 
writing  out  the  Propositions  of  Euclid  in  the  Abbreviated  and 
Symbolical  Form  adopted  in  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools. 

Ninth  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

UNITARY  ARITHMETIC.  Embodying  the  First  Book 
of  Arithmetic  of  the  Irish  National  Board.  With  numerous  addi¬ 
tional  Examples,  and  selections  from  recent  Examination  Papers  ; 
and  a  full  exposition  of  the  ‘  ‘  Unitary  ’  ’  System  or  Method  of 
Working  Arithmetic  without  rules. 

%*  In  this  Edition,  Questions  in  Proportion,  Practice,  Interest, 

Stocks,  Partnership,  Profit  and  Loss,  &c.,  are,  hy  the  “Unitary” 

Method,  solved  by  a  single  rule. 

London:  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


ADDRESSES  to  TEACHERS. 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net. 


To  those  being  trained  for  Teaching  in  the 
Education  Department,  Cheltenham. 

Of  the  Disposal  of  our  Time. 

Care  of  Self. 

Health. 


(. Inland  Postage ,  3d.) 

COITTEITTS. 

After  a  Retreat. 

Special  Faults  of  Teachers. 

Indolence  in  Thought. 

Government  and  Guidance  of  Character. 


By  DOROTHEA  BEALE. 

Late  Head  Mistress  of  the  Ladies’  College, 
Cheltenham. 

On  Individualizing. 

Natural  Science  for  Teachers. 

Scripture  Teaching. 

Hints  on  Teaching  the  Old  Testament. 


By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER ,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

A  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME.  With  378  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

To  be  had  also  in  THREE  PARTS.  Price  4s.  each. 

***  Preparatory  Questions  on  the  Above.  By  R.  Somervell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles',  &c.  Fcap.  4to,  5s. 

Longmans’  Elementary  Historical  Atlas.  Containing  25  Maps  in  Colour.  Abridged  from  “  A  School  Atlas  of  English  History.” 

Edited  by  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Post  4to,  Is. 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  B.C.  55— A.D.  1901. 

With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

***  Summary  oe  English  History,  based  on  the  above.  By  W.  Reep.  Fcap.  8vo,  6d. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  CYRIL  RANSOM E,  M.A. 

With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.  Part  I :  To  1603.  Part  II :  1603-1901. 
***  A  Summary  of  the  Above.  With  22  Maps  and  Plans  and  34  Genealogical  Tables.  Is. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  FRANCK  BRIGHT ,  D.D. 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans. 

Period  III.— CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY:  William 
and  Mary  to  William  IV.  1688  to  1837.  7s.  6d. 

Period  IV.— THE  GROWTH  OF  DEMOCRACY:  Victoria, 
1837  to  1880.  6s. 


Period  I. — MEDIAEVAL  MONARCHY :  The  Departure  of 
the  Romans  to  Richard  III.  449  to  1485.  4s.  6d. 

Period  II. —  PERSONAL  MONARCHY:  Henry  VII.  to 
James  II.  1485  to  1688.  5s. 


Period  V.— IMPERIAL  REACTION  :  Victoria.  1880  to  1901.  4s.  6d. 


The  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Thousand. 

This  Edition  lias  received  numerous  Additions ,  and  brings  up  British  History  to  the  Accession  of  King  Edward  the  Seventh. 

A  CLASS=BOOK  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev .  D.  MORRIS ,  B.A. 

With  24  Historical  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  and  29  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

EIGHTH  EDITION,  REVISED,  AND  WITH  ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

By  C.  W.  C.  OMAN,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plans  and  84  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  6  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 


Scottish  Education,  School  and  University,  from  Early  Times  to  1908.  By  John 

Kerr,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  formerly  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  and  Training  Colleges  in  Scotland. 

“  The  concluding  chapters  have  the  intimate  touch  which  comes  from  living  personal  knowledge,  and  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  contemporary 
_  Sun  educationist  who  desires  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  march  of  events  in  recent  days.  The  earlier  periods  naturally  partake  more- of  the  nature 
5™  of  past  history,  but  each  chapter  exhibits  scholarship  and  research.  .  .  .  From  the  records  of  Burghs  and  Kirk-Sessions,  Dr.  Kerr  draws  much  valuable 

bs  nel  information  concerning  bygone  Scotland,  and  furnishes  a  wonderfully  vivid  picture  of  Scottish  school  life.  ...  A  comprehensive  work  such  as  this 

was  much  needed,  and  the  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  all  Scottish  students  and  awarded  a  permanent  place  upon  their  shelves.” — Dundee  Advertiser 


Books  suitable  for  the 

CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  July  and  December,  1911 


ENGLISH 

Shakespeare:  A  Midsummer=Night’s  Dream.  Edited, 

with  introduction,  notes,  glossary,  Hints  on  Shakespeare’s  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Hints  on  Metre,  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.,  sometime 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College.  Tenth  Edition.  Is  6d 

[Junior  and  Senior 

“  For  schoolboys  of  fourteen  and  upwards  this  edition  is  not  to  be  beaten,  and  we 
can  congratulate  Mr.  Verity  and  the  University  Press  upon  the  publication  of  what 
will  probably  become  the  standard  school  edition  of  this  play.” — Guardian 

Shakespeare  :  Tempest.  By  the  same  editor.  Is  6d 

[ Senior 

Goldsmith  :  The  Traveller  and  the  Deserted  Village. 

Edited  by  W.  Murison,  M.A.  Is  6d  [ Junior  | 

Macaulay  :  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  the  Armada,  &c. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Flather,  M.A.  Is  Gd  [Preliminary 

Milton  :  Paradise  Lost.  Books  V  and  VI.  Edited  by 

A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.  2s  [ Senior 

Scott :  Quentin  Durward.  Edited,  with  introduction, 
notes,  and  glossary,  by  W.  Murison,  M.A.  2s  [ Junior 

ENGLISH  HISTORY 

A  History  of  England  for  use  in  Schools.  By  Arthur 
D.  Innes,  M.A.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Crown  8vo,  with 
13  maps  and  8  plans,  4s  6d.  Or,  in  Three  Parts: — Part  I,  to 
1509  a.d.  ;  Part  II,  1509-1714  a.d.  ;  Part  III,  1689-1901  a.d.  A 
separate  Part  is  also  issued  containing  the  period  “  From  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.”  2s  each  Part. 

"  Mr.  Innes  writes  with  great  spirit  and  vividness,  as  well  as  with  simplicity  and 
lucidity,  and  he  is  remarkably  well  furnished  with  the  latest  results  of  historical 
inquiry.  Appended  are  six  admirable  summaries— constitutional,  ecclesiastical, 
Scottish,  Irish,  Indian,  and  Colonial ;  half-a-dozen  careful  genealogical  tables  ;  a 
glossary  of  technical  terms,  political  phrases,  &c. ;  a  chronological  summary,  and  an 
index.” — Educational  Times 
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In  our  July  issue  of  last  year  we  indicated  the  gist  of  the 
Foundation  Oration  that  had  just  been  de- 
The  livered  hy  the  Principal  of  the  University 

^ Tearner ^  °f  London  at  University  College.  The  full 

print  has  now  been  published  by  the  Union 
Society  of  the  College — at  any  rate,  it  is  only  a  day  or  two 
since  it  came  into  our  hands  ;  and,  as  the  thesis  is  much  too 
important  to  be  dismissed  in  a  summer’s  afternoon,  we  are 
glad  to  have  it  brought  before  us  in  complete  statement  and 
argument.  We  should  not  readily  undertake  to  define  an 
Oration.  If  any  one  expect  flights  of  rhetoric.  Dr.  Miers 
will  disappoint  the  expectation ;  yet  his  unpretentious  and 
even  familar  expression  of  lucid  thought  will  grip  the 
reader’s  attention,  and  persistently  urge  him — the  effect  of 
oratory  without  oratorical  arts.  Dr.  Miers  was  addressing 
University  students.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  view,  as 
•expressed  by  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University,  that 
there  is  really  only  one  fundamental  problem  in  higher 
•education,  and  that  is  to  find  the  teacher”;  and  we  do  not 
limit  it  to  the  higher  education.  But,  “  after  all,  if  you 
come  to  think  of  it,”  says  Dr.  Miers,  “  the  learner  is  as  im¬ 
portant  a  person  in  educational  matters  as  the  teacher ;  the 
consideration  of  how  he  is  to  learn  is  as  vital  to  success  as 
'the  question  how  the  instructor  is  to  teach ;  and  to  leave  out 
•of  account  the  mental  attitude  and  the  action  of  the  pupil, 
and  to  regard  him  as  so  much  passive  or  merely  responsive 
material,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  leave  out  of  account 
the  action  of  the  sails  and  consider  only  that  of  the  rudder 
in  the  movement  of  a  ship.”  No  doubt;  but  Dr.  Miers 
knows  that  in  point  of  fact  teachers  are  not  so  absurd : 
their  methods  are  laboriously  adapted  to  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  conditions  of  the  student.  The  question  seems  to 
be  a  question  of  degree  ;  and  so  it  is,  but  it  is  much  more 
it  is  essentially  a  question  of  attitude.  The  real  point  is 
that,  with  all  our  organization,  it  is  still  necessary  to  take 
care  that  the  learner  shall  not  “  become  fettered  by  the 
chains  of  method,  and  forget  that  his  own  part  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  should  be  the  more  important  one,  if  only  he  will  make 
it  so.” 


Dr.  Miers,  then,  summons  the  learners  to  independent 
activity  in  their  studies.  Like  every  attentive  observer,  he 
is  struck  by  the  energy  and  ability  shown  by  students  in 
organizing’  things  for  themselves.  The  students,  says 
President  Butler  in  his  annual  report  last  November,  “  carry 
on  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications  of  merit ;  they 
conduct  successfully  and  with  skill  the  business  administra¬ 
tion  of  various  student  enterprises ;  they  maintain,  through 
co-operation,  useful  clubs  and  societies  of  their  own  ”  ;  and 
all  this  “  represents  an  educational  influence  which  is  very 
genuine.”  Indeed,  he  says,  “  the  time  has  come  when  the 
College  Faculty  should  take  note  of  the  existence  of  these 
educational  forces  at  their  very  door,  and  should  attach 
proper  weight  and  importance  to  them”:  “the  man  who 
augments  his  work  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  by  valu¬ 
able  human  and  business  training  through  participation  in 
recognized  student  activities,  should  find  that  fact  enteied  to 
his  credit  upon  the  college  records.” 

Probably  Dr.  Miers  would  not  disagree  ;  but  his  immediate 
outlook  is  in  a  different  direction.  He  looks  mainly  at  the 
whole  athletic  organization  and  at  the  intellectual  interest 
and  effort  that  is  put  into  it,  and  he  suggests  whether  the 
like  interest  and  effort  might  not  be  put  into  the  men  s 
studies.  In  later  life  one  meets  many  men  full  of  regrets 
that  they  had  neglected  the  opportunities  afforded  them  at 
the  University  to  acquire  knowledge  and  habits  that  would 
have  been  very  important  aids  in  their  career ;  and  Dr. 
Miers  thinks  that  men  should  waken  up  to  the  way  to  learn, 
not  when  they  are  plunged  into  their  life’s  occupation,  but 
not  later  than  they  have  left  school  and  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  But  how  to  do  it  P  Not  by  taking  notes  of  lectures 
that  furnish  information  that  may  readily  be  found  in  printed 
books;  not  by  mere  attendance  at  lectures  and  reading  of 
prescribed  books  ;  not  by  mere  plodding  through  the  pre¬ 
scribed  laboratory  course,  or  otherwise  doing  merely  what 
their  instructors  direct  them  to  do.  No  ;  they  must  strike 
out  lines  of  their  own.  Let  them  develop  a  spirit  of  “com¬ 
petition  with  their  teachers.”  “  Let  professors  be  regarded, 
like  libraries  and  laboratory  apparatus,  as  sources  of  know¬ 
ledge  from  which  we  have  to  extract  as  much  as  we  can ; 
let  us  declare  war  against  them  ;  enter  into  the  lists  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  their  equals  or  superiors  ;  and 
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sharpen  our  wits  upon  their  trained  and  practised  intellects.” 

Thus  : 

I  should  like  to  see  good  debates  and  discussions  carried  on  by  small 
special  groups— historical,  chemical,  archaeological,  &c.—  on  the  work  of 
the  term,  with  papers  like  those  which  are  read  in  the  Learned  Societies 
of  London  :  discussions  in  which  the  Professor  and  his  class  meet  on 
equal  terms,  and  where  new  ideas  are  proposed  by  students  themselves, 
to  be  demolished,  criticized,  or  supported,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the 
Professor.  J 

}Ve  have  no  doubt  this  very  process  is  going  on  in  many  of 
the  classrooms  within  Dr.  Miers’s  own  jurisdiction.  We 
know  of  one  seminar  at  least  where  the  students  reluctantly 
realize  the  end  of  the  course ;  and  that  on  one  occasion  the 
Professor  was  tentatively  sounded  whether  a  private  society 
might  not  be  formed  to  continue  similar  studies. 

The  mental  attitude  is  the  thing — 44  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  discovery,  the  desire  to  advance,  the  determination  to 
seek  and  to  find  for  yourselves.”  Let  the  learner  seek  and 
find  ;  let  the  teacher  help  him  to  understand  what  he  sees. 
The  searcher  may  set  out  to  look  for  something  and  fail  to 
find  it ;  yet  he  may  find  something  else  :  he  may  go  forth  to 
find  his  father  s  asses  and  stumble  upon  a  kingdom.  Even 
if  he  goes  the  wrong  road,  and  finds  nothing,  44  it  is  enough 
that  he  is  doing  something  new  and  with  an  original  pur¬ 
pose  :  it  matters  not  that  he  is  on  the  wrong'  path — he  is 
urged  by  the  spirit  of  a  pioneer,  and  is  no  longer  a  blind 
man  following  his  guide.  In  this  connexion  we  are  greatly 
tempted  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from  President  Butler’s 
report : 

It  is  vitally  important  always  and  everywhere  to  be  on  guard  against 
the  domination  of  the  mechanical,  the  book-keeping,  and  the  accounting 
element  in  education.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  peimit  students  and 
teachers  alike  to  gain  the  impression  that,  before  obtaining  a  degree  or 
an  academic  honour,  one  has  only  to  complete  so  many  subjects,  to 
attend  so  many  hours,  or  to  win  so  many  points.  Machinery  for 
measurement  and  record  is  necessary,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  often  more 
necessary  that  this  machinery  be  not  allowed  to  dominate  the  teaching 
or  to  gam  control  of  the  imagination  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught, 
there  are  those  now  busily  instructing  the  public  who  seem  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  valuable  to  know  the  relative  kilowatt  power  of  a  course 
in  Latin  prose  composition  and  one  in  modem  history.  They  display  a 
nervous  anxiety  to  measure  the  institutional  voltage,  and  to  know  the 
relative  cost  per  capita  of  teaching  Greek  and  anthropology.  They 
appear  to  think  that  if  only  they  can  have  access  to  Treasurers’  reports 
and  ..Registrars  statistics  and  rearrange  them  in  some  new  and  oocult 
fashion,  like  men  on  a  chess-board,  higher  education  will  at  once  be  re¬ 
formed  and  rise  to  new  planes  of  achievement.  These  are  the  delusions 
oi  the  mechanically  minded.  They  are  related  to  the  fancies  of  the 
devotee  of  perpetual  motion,  and  they  shut  out  from  sane  contemplation 
the  desperately  human  problem  of  education. 

Now  tbe  question  comes  to  be  how  this  44  desperately 
human  problem  can  be  worked  out  on  lines  conforming  to 
the  human  requirements.  There  would  be  difficulty  in 
turning  the  students  loose  in  libraries  to  hunt  and  to  browse 
at  will,  or  in  leaving  them  to  their  own  devices  with  Bunsen 
burners  and  copper  wire.  The  Professor’s  lectures  will  still 
be  useful  to  explain  what  their  text-books  mean,  and  to  in¬ 
dicate  relevant  facts  and  principles  of  scientific  experiment. 
No  doubt  Dr.  Miers  would  grant  so  much ;  and  Dr.  Butler 
admits  the  necessity  of  examinations.  Examinations,  in¬ 
deed,  are  the  serious  obstacles,  and  will  be  so  long  as 
examinations  determine  so  fatefully  the  future  career  of  the 
student.  Irue,  the  best  examinee,  even  under  the  present 
By  s^en1’  is  fie  who  has  worked  most  reasonably ;  in  other 
words,  he  who  has  endeavoured  to  learn  as  well  as 
to  be  taught.”  But  this  dictum  does  little  more  than 
mle  out  mere  cram;  and,  when  the  stibject  of  exami¬ 
nation  is  wide  and  complicated  and  time  is  limited  there 


is  but  little  scope  for  the  independent  indagations 
of  the  student.  After  all  is  said,  however  —  and  there 
is  much  more  to  say  about  the  limitations  —  there  are 
fruitful  possibilities  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Dr.  Miers, 
and  room  for  much  discussion  and  experiment.  It  is  also 
woith  consideration  whether  the  principle  is  not  more  or 
less  applicable  at  a  still  earlier  period— that  is  to  say,  in  the 
secondary  school.  In  any  case,  a  Revival  of  Learning  in 
Dr.  Miers’s  sense  is  devoutly  to  be  wished. 


NOTES. 


A  wail  over  the  academic  declension  of  Greek  at  last 
xeaches  us  from  Aberdeen  awa  ,  where  Greek  has  hitherto 
manfully  held  the  fort.  In  the  closing  address  of  the 
session  to  Divinity  students,  Prof.  Nicol  enlarged  upon  the 
position  and  prospects  of  Greek  as  it  affects  the  studies  of 
the  Divinity  Hall.  The  burden  of  his  elegy  was  :  44  The 
position  of  Greek  in  the  Divinity  Hall  is  becoming  pre¬ 
carious.  Let  us  realize  the  situation.  Every  Divinity 
student  of  the  session  was  a  graduate  ;  but  44  there  were 
several  who  had  not  taken  Greek  for  their  degree  ”  ;  44  they 
had  not  been  thinking  of  the  ministry  when  at  school  and 
college ;  it  was  only  when,  at  the  close  of  their  curriculum 
in  Arts,  they  felt  the  call  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  that 
they  realized  what  was  lacking,  and  it  was  too  late  then  to- 
turn  back  and  get  the  want  supplied.”  And  worse  things 
are  looming  in  future :  44  under  the  new  Arts  Ordinance  it 
will  be  possible  to  take  the  M.  A.  degree  without  either  Latin 
or  Greek.  Yet  44  it  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  insist 
upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  Greek  New  Testament 
as  a  primary  qualification  in  the  occupant  of  a  twentieth- 
century  pulpit.”  We  will  not  inquire  how  far  the  average 
occupant  of  a  twentieth-century  pulpit  studies  his  New 
Testament  in  the  original,  or  whether,  even  if  totally  igno¬ 
rant  of  Greek,  he  could  not  obtain  all  the  assistance  he  needs 
from  translations,  expositions,  and  annotations — all  plentiful 
and  excellent.  But  it  may  be  asked  why  the  Divinity  Hall 
should  be  relieved  of  the  task  of  teaching  any  of  its  special 
subjects— why  should  it  not  teach  Greek  just  as  it  teaches 
Hebrew  or  Syriac  or  Church  history  ?  And  it  is  such  a 
small  matter.  With  the  discipline  of  a  degree  course,  what¬ 
ever  the  subjects,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  a  student  to- 
master  enough  Greek  to  follow  New  Testament  exegesis. 

I  he  Greek  Professor,  it  appears,  has  44  offered  to  revive  the 
Junior  Greek  class  to  relieve  Ins  Divinity  colleague’s  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Very  well ;  but  the  idea  that  the  whole  of  the  Arts 
students,  whatever  their  future  career,  should  be  loaded  up 
with  Greek  from  their  school  days  to  save  a  trifling  in¬ 
convenience  to  a  few  chance  students  of  Divinity  does  seem 
somewhat  narrow  and  inconsiderate. 


T here  is  nothing  like  leather  —  nothing,  except  Latin 
prose.  Prof.  G.  G.  Ramsay  has  taught  Latin  prose  for  more 
than  forty  years  to  large  classes  and  by  all  the  methods 
that  pedagogic  ingenuity  has  devised,  and  so  he  must  be 
allowed  to  know  the  virtues  of  the  exercise.  44 1  have  found 
it,  he  says  (in  the  course  of  a  contribution  of  several 
columns  to  the  Oxford  Magazine),  44  incomparably  my  most 
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effective  intellectual  implement  as  well  as  the  only  method 
of  imprinting  on  the  mind  those  principles  of  grammar  and 
of  syntax  which  seem  unmeaning  until  required  for  use,  and 
without  familiarity  with  which  appreciative  reading  and 
correct  writing  are  alike  impossible.”  Should  we  ever  think 
of  doubting  that  P  Yet  what  does  it  prove  ?  Surely  nothing 
more  than  that  Latin  prose  may  be  taught  by  a  very  capable 
teacher  so  as  to  be  an  excellent  mental  discipline.  Prof. 
Ramsay  ignores  the  very  obvious  fact  that  any  other  teacher 
of  any  other  subject  could  honestly  make  a  similar  avowal 
on  behalf  of  his  own  disciplinary  material.  “  A  student’s 
progress  in  Latin  prose,”  he  says,  “  affords  the  surest  index 
of  his  mental  development  as  a  whole.”  Yes,  to  the  Latin 
Professor,  but  not  necessarily  to  anybody  else.  The  Vien¬ 
nese  Professor  of  Chemistry  no  doubt  spoke  the  absolute 
truth  when  he  told  Prof.  Ramsay  that  his  best  students 
came  not  from  the  Realschule ,  but  from  the  Gymnasium  ; 
and  his  reason  may  have  been  thoroughly  sound — “  the 
mind  of  the  classical  boy  has  been  better  trained.”  But  his 
inference — “  give  me  a  boy’s  Latin  grammar  and  I  will 
answer  for  his  chemistry  ” — needs  to  be  examined :  it  is  a 
long  jump  from  the  premises.  Latin  prose,  with  all  its 
excellences,  can  hardly  claim  to  be  an  unfailing  specific  for 
breadth  of  view  or  for  logical  conduct  of  an  argument. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Town,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  .  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
I  writes  : — 

I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  handwriting  has  been  neglected  asa“  sub¬ 
ject,”  and  not  given  its  proper  prominence  as  an  essential  qualification 
for  success  in  commercial  life.  It  embraces  not  merely  neat  penmanship, 
but  constructive  and  analytical  ability,  a  sense  of  proportion  and  balance, 
regard  for  accuracy  in  details  and  orderliness  in  their  arrangement. 
Considered  in  these  aspects,  a  certificate  indicating  a  pass  in  this  subject 
under  the  aegis  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  be  a  good 
proof  of  more  than  average  proficiency.  Why,  therefore,  should  not  the 
Boards  of  banks,  insurance  and  other  companies,  and  commercial  houses 
generally,  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  for  all  applicants  or  nominees  for  rela¬ 
tively  minor  positions  to  possess  that  certificate  ?  Would  not  this  be  a 
reasonable  way  of  relieving  members  of  those  Boards  and  principals 
generally  of  the  tiresome  task  of  eliminating  the  “undesirables”  or 
“inefficients”?  It  would  at  least  have  the  direct  effect  of  compelling 
youths  to  become  proficient  in  their  own  time,  and  not  in  that  of  their 
employers.  It  may  be  objected  that  an  examination  only  held  once  a 
year  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  True  ;  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  would  be  found  feasible  to  institute  a  monthly  or  other 
periodical  examination  in  this  single  subject.  The  means  already  exist 
for  meeting  a  well  founded  grievance  ;  it  is  for  those  who  suffer  from  it 
to  decide  whether  they  will  adapt  those  means  to  their  own  ends. 

Yes ;  but  the  difficulty  has  a  vastly  wider  range.  More¬ 
over,  plain,  clear,  readily  legible  handwriting  ought  to  be,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  ensured  in  every  school,  and  not  requiring 
any  special  apparatus  of  examination. 

Now  that  we  are  getting  familiar  with  the  open-air  school, 
Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory,  of  Glasgow  University,  summons  us 
all  to  the  fields — not  only  those  of  us  that  go  on  botanical, 
geological,  or  geographical  excursions  or  on  modest  Nature- 
study  expeditions,  but  also  the  stay-at-homes  of  other 
■  studious  pursuits.  “  Field  work,”  he  declares  (in  a  Stan¬ 
dard  article,  March  7),  “  should  be  included  in  all  grades 
of  education — in  the  infant  school,  where  the  children  may 
be  taught  to  map  the  playground  or  to  track  the  nearest 
watershed  by  observing  the  flow  of  water  in  the  gutters  of 
the  neighbouring  roads  ;  in  secondary  schools,  where  the 
higher  classes  may  be  set  to  more  difficult  geographical  or 


botanical  field  work;  and  at  the  Universities,  where  the 
post-graduate  courses  or  long  vacations  may  be  devoted  to 
useful  research.”  The  infant  contemplating  the  gutters 
scientifically  is  good;  the  later  exercises,  if  not  very 
closely  defined,  are  not  strikingly  original.  The  student  of 
history  has  much  to  see  afield — at  any  rate,  where  his 
history  was  made.  The  practical  difficulty  is  to  get  him 
there  and  back,  unless  he  be  an  endowed  researcher.  Even 
the  classical  student  must  up  and  out;  for  “the  modern 
revival  of  classical  research  has  been  attributed  by  one  dis¬ 
tinguished  authority  to  the  adoption  from  geology  and 
archaeology  of  the  method  of  ‘  fossil  hunting  ’  for  classical 
treasures,  and  the  rich  harvest  of  certain  facts  that  have 
been  thus  collected  show  bow  greatly  practical  field  work 
may  advance  literary  studies.”  By  all  means  let  us  get  out 
into  the  fields — if  the  owners  or  occupiers  will  be  good 
enough  to  allow  us  ;  but  let  us  beware  of  expecting  too  rich 
an  educational  harvest  of  a  new  kind.  Prof.  Gregory’s 
fruitful  excursions  in  Australia  were  made  in  virgin  areas, 
and,  if  there  is  still  abundant  scope  for  field  research  in 
this  country,  the  scholars  interested  are  not  prevented  from 
doing  it  by  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  advantages  or  of  eager¬ 
ness  to  reap  them.  The  Professor  may,  however,  follow  up 
with  a  detailed  and  practical  scheme  for  one  or  for  all  of  the 
classes  of  students  that  he  urges  to  sally  forth  into  the 
fields. 


Dr.  Louis  Lubovius,  of  the  Glasgow  Provincial  Training 
College,  read  a  piquant  paper  on  the  place  of  “  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages  in  the  School  Curriculum  (with  reference  to  the 
present  position  of  German)  ”  before  the  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Scotland  (March  5).  He  contended  that  modern 
languages  were  entitled  to  recognition  for  their  disciplinary 
and  cultural  value  and  for  their  practical  utility,  and  that  they 
should  form  an  organic  and  prominent  part  of  the  curri¬ 
culum.  “  As  French  is  fashionable  and  Latin  respectable, 
while  German  is  deemed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  the 
choice  of  the  pupil  generally  falls  between  Latin  and 
French.” 

On  what  ground,  excepting,  perhaps,  its  lack  of  canonical  dignity, 
was  German  boycotted  ?  Having  regard  to  the  enormous  exchange  of 
moral  and  intellectual,  literary,  and  artistic  values  that  was  constantly 
taking  place  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  having  regard  to  their 
commercial  relations  alone,  to  the  fact  that  they  were  each  other’s  best 
customers,  one  would  reasonably  conclude  that  the  German  language 
should  he  held  in  as  high  regard  in  this  country  as  English  was  in 
Germany.  Throughout  the  German  Empire  there  was  no  scheme  of 
higher  education  in  which  English  had  not  a  place.  More  time  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  scientific  English  graimnar  in  German  than  in 
English  Universities,  and  more  time  to  Scottish  literature  than  in  the 
Scotch  Universities.  Pupils  in  German  secondary  schools  not  only 
learned  the  English  language,  they  were  taught  a  sympathetic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  English  culture— Britain’ s  social  and  political  institutions,  her 
achievements  in  the  various  fields  of  human  activity,  the  foundation  and 
development  of  her  civilization.  The  lad  who  left  school  to  devote 
himself  to  business  had  learnt  something  of  the  English  tone  of  mind, 
and  had  acquired  a  rational  attitude  to  the  people  with  whom  he  would 
come  into  commercial  relations. 

The  reason  for  the  neglect  of  German  and  other  modern 
languages  in  recent  years,  Dr.  Lubovius  thinks,  is  to  be 
sought  not  in  popular  sentiment,  but  “  in  the  exaggerated 
veneration  for  tradition  and  in  the  dogmatic  faith  that  the 
British  people  have  in  the  infallibility  of  certain  ideas  that 
had  become  fixed  principles,”  and.  among  the  rest,  that  of 
freedom  from  foreign  influence,  good  as  well  as  had.  1  he 
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worst  obstacle  of  all  is  “  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  British  people  in  educational  questions.”  “  While 
America  and  most  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe  look 
upon  education  as  one  of  the  most  important  social  problems, 
and  see  in  their  schools  the  centre  of  national  interests,  the 
British  people  regard  education  as  a  matter  of  pedagogy 
that  has  no  concern  for  anybody  except  the  schoolmaster.” 
Dr.  Lubovius  has  had  twenty  years’  experience  of  us,  and 
is  entitled  to  express  his  opinion.  But  how  to  bring  it  to 
bear  practically  upon  the  machinery  of  education  ? 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  MONTH. 


1  he  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  appointed  a  Departmental 
Committee  “  to  formulate  in  detail  an  organized  scheme  for  the 
institution  in  London  of  a  school  of  Oriental  Languages  upon 
the  lines  recommended  in  the  report  of  Lord  Reay’s  Committee 
of  1909.”  The  Earl  of  Cromer  has  consented  to  act  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  ;  and  the  other  members  are  Lord  Curzon  of 
Kedleston,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Charles  Hardinge 
(Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs),  Sir 
Charles  Lyall  (late  Chief  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  India 
Office),  and  Dr.  H.  Frank  Heath  (Director  of  Special  Inquiries 
and  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Education,  Joint  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in  London).  Mr. 
P.  J.  Hartog,  Academic  Registrar  of  the  University  of  London, 
will  act  as  secretary. 


Mr.  Fred.  Charles,  Chairman  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Assistant  Masters,  writes  to  the  Morning  Post  : 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  an  instance  of  the  starvation  of  education 
m  this  country  ?  A  scale  of  salaries  has  just  been  adopted  for  the 
secondary  school  teachers  of  Holyhead.  It  provides  a  commencino- 
salary  of  £100  a  year  for  men,  and  of  £90  a  year  for  women  ;  the  first 
annual  increment  is  £10  ;  subsequent  increments  are  £6  for  men,  and  £5 
for  women.  The  maximum  for  men  is  £140,  and  for  women,  £125  •  one 
man  may  receive  £150,  and  one  woman  £130.  Such  a  scale,  far  less 
generous  than  that  for  the  Second  Division  clerkships  in  the  Civil  Service, 
or  than  that  for  London  County  Council  clerkships,  cannot  possibly 
attract  to  the  schools  men  of  the  character  and  intellectual  attainments 
which  alone  would  fit  them  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  next 
generation.  Such  a  scale  not  only  does  no  good,  in  that  it  does  not 
attract  men  fit  for  the  work  which  has  to  be  done,  it  does  practical  harm 
to  both  the  school  and  the  master  ;  good  work  is  impossible  when  grind  - 
ing  poverty  is  ever  present  and  the  future  offers  nothing  but  penurv  or 
worse.  J 

And  further,  it  is  a  national  matter.  The  smallest  initial  salary  of 
a  secondary -school  master  ( Oberlehrer )  in  any  Herman  State  is  £120  in 
Lippe  :  in  that  State  the  salary  in  the  seventh  year  of  service  is  £175, 
£25  more  than  the  best  paid  man  at  Holyhead  can  hope  to  receive  ;  and 
in  the  nineteenth  year  £285,  more  than  double  the  maximum  of  all  but 
one  man  at  Holyhead  !  And  this  does  not  take  into  account  the  rent 
allowance  of  £24  or  £30  a  year  paid  to  the  masters  in  that  German  State 
Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  a  school  with  the  salary  scale  of  Holyhead  to 
educate  men  capable  of  competing  on  equal  terms  with  those  educated 
where  the  least  generous  of  all  the  German  salary  scaleft  is  in  force  ?  Is 
it  wonder  that  there  are  people  who  consider  that  education  is  doing  more 
for  Germany  than  for  England  ?  There  are  two  powers  capable  of 
putting  a  stop  to  such  scandalous  starvation :  public  opinion  and  the 
Government. 


The  A.M.A.  writes:  “  On  March  1,  Mr.  Runciman,  replying 
to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that  the  Treasury 
grant  on  behalf  of  secondary  education  in  England  and  Wales  for 
the  year  1909-10,  amounted  to  £791,250.  When  we  compare  this 
with  the  £102,500  expended  in  1905-6,  it  appears  at  first  sight 
that  secondary  schools  were  being  liberally  treated.  But  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  this  apparent  increase  is  an 
increase  only  in  name,  the  diversion  of  grants  from  higher 
elementary  education  to  the  new  municipal  secondary  school. 
Moreover,  £160,000,  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  last  year’s  total 
grant,  was  earmarked  ‘  in  respect  of  intending  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  1  o  the  further  question,  what  is  the  amount 
per  pupil  in  average  attendance,  Mr.  Runciman  said  he  was  not 
in  a  position  to  furnish  a  reply.  We  suggest  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  calculate  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in 
secondary  schools,  and  find  out  the  amount  of  grant  per  head. 
The  feeling  of  revolt  against  the  insufficiency  of  the  Treasury 


grant  to  schools  is  spreading  among  the  Local  Authorities,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  teacher  is  being  made  to  suffer.  Leeds, 
Swindon,  Holyhead — here  are  three  towns  where  attempts  have 
been  made  to  sweat  the  already  underpaid  teacher.  Are  the 
local  Councils  hoping  that  the  outcries  of  the  sufferers  will  touch 
the  departmental  heart  ?  ” 


The  Earl  of  Crewe,  presiding  over  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Girls  Public  Day  School  Trust  (February  23),  said  he  thought 
they  could  fairly  claim  that  they  still  continued  to  supply  a  parti¬ 
cular  want  which  was  not  supplied  by  anybody  else.  The  main 
feature,  of  course,  of  the  secondary  education  of  to-day  was  the 
extent  to  which,  of  quite  recent  years,  the  public  authorities  had 
taken  the  matter  in  hand.  Having  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
purse  of  the  public  at  their  back  they  had  thereby  created  a 
rivalry — an  honourable  rivalry  to  which  they  could  not  find  it  in 
their  hearts  to  object — but  still  a  serious  rivalry  to  the  work  of 
the  Trust.  If  it  ever  should  become  the  desire  of  the  parents  of 
all  the  girls  who  were  sent  to  be  educated  in  schools  of  this  kind 
that  there  should  be  nothing  but  public  elementary  schools,  the 
Trust  would,  of  course,  have  to  bow  to  the  decision  ;  they  would 
have  to  part  with  their  schools  and  make  the  best  terms  they 
could.  But  that  state  of  things  had  not  arrived.  If  their  work 
were  to  come  to  an  end  to-morrow,  a  great  many  of  their  girls 
would  attend,  not  the  schools  of  the  Local  Authorities,  but 
private  schools  that  were  not  so  well  organized  nor  maintaining 
so  high  a  standard  as  those  of  the  Trust.  Therefore  they  continued 
to  supply  a  particular  want ;  that  was  the  strength  of  their 
position.  At  the  same  time  there  was  this  great  creation  of 
public  secondary  schools,  always  liable  to  draw  away  from  their 
own  schools  a  certain  number  of  girls  who  otherwise  would 
attend.  Their  schools  were  tending  to  become  more  and  more 
schools  not  only  for  girls  of  a  superior  social  position,  but  for 
girls  who  were  able  to  carry  on  secondary  education  for  a  longer 
time,  and  were  prepared  to  pay  somewhat  higher  fees  than  most 
girls.  The  Board  of  Education  recognized  the  peculiar  value  of 
the  work  of  their  schools,  and  had  urged  upon  them  considerably 
increased  expenditure.  In  that  the  Trust  had  to  suffer  for  the 
higher  standard  which  obtained  everywhere,  and  it  had  always 
been  quite  determined  that  neither  in  the  character  of  the  build¬ 
ings  nor  in  the  provision  of  apparatus  nor  in  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  would  it  fall  below  the  highest  standard.  All  this 
tended  to  make  the  financial  position  one  of  a  certain  degree  of 
anxiety.  Ho  one  could  foresee  what  would  happen  precisely  in 
the  next  thirty  or  forty  years,  or  how  the  general  system  of 
secondary  schools  all  over  the  country  might  affect  their  profits. 


The  Froebel  Society  held  a  discussion  at  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors  (March  1)  on  the  teaching  of  needlework,  Miss  E.  R. 
Murray,  Head  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  Department,  Maria 
Grey  College  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Frederick  Rose,  Ph.D.,  L.C.C.), 
in  the  chair.  Short  papers  dealing  with  the  subject  at  different 
ages  of  the  pupils  were  read  by  Miss  Brown-Smith  (Mistress  of 
Method  at  the  Goldsmiths’  College,  New  Cross),  Miss  C.  R. 
Gordon  (L.C.C.,  Organizer  of  Domestic  Economy),  and  Miss  K.  M. 
Buck  (Needlework  Mistress,  Northern  Polytechnic  Training 
School  of  Domestic  Subjects).  Dr.  A.  R.  Abelson  then  discussed 
the  subject  from  the  hygienic  standpoint.  Taking  up  the  new 
suggestions  on  the  teaching  of  needlework  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  he  referred  especially  to  the  points  that  the  in¬ 
struction  of  weakly  children  should  be  done  with  care  and  that 
some  should  be  exempted  altogether.  Care  should  be  taken  of 
children’s  sight.  Children  below  the  age  of  six  could  not  be 
taught  needlework  without  risk  ;  and  the  medical  officer  should 
find  out  which  of  the  children  are  unfit.  He  urged  that  teachers 
should  be  allowed  a  freedom  which  they  do  not  at  present 
possess — namely,  to  abstain  from  teaching  needlework  alto¬ 
gether  at  times  when  the  light  is  bad.  The  number  of  teachers 
that  asked  questions  afterwards  proved  the  interest  evoked  by 
the  different  papers. 

Dr.  Clouston,  Edinburgh,  addressing  a  meeting  of  Dundee 
Child  Study  Society,  said  he  believed  that,  if  they  could  find  a 
way  of  improving  the  self-control  of  the  coming  generation,  they 
would  do  more  good  than  the  House  of  Commons  does  in  fifty 
years,  and  he  believed  it  was  a  quality  that  could  be  improved 
if  they  went  about  it  in  the  right  way.  With  the  aid  of  school 
medical  inspectors,  the  teachers  would  now  be  able  to  apply 
general  rules  in  specific  ways,  as  at  present  it  was  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  teaching  profession  that  general  rules  of  edu- 
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cation  could  not  apply  to  large  groups  of  children.  The  ideal 
kind  of  education  would  be  to  sort  out  the  children  on  certain 
natural  rules,  and  subject  each  group  to  the  kind  of  education 
and  environment  that  suited  its  particular  brain  cell  qualities. 
While  that  was  still  in  the  region  of  the  ideal,  teachers  were  at 
present  endeavouring  to  individualize  their  children,  and  apply 
the  rules  of  education  to  the  individual  instead  of  to  the  class 
in  bulk.  Environment,  by  acting  on  the  brain  of  the  child,  had 
a  beneficial  or  bad  effect  on  the  child  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  environment. 


Mr.  Joseph  Edmund  Weight,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Philadelphia,  since  1903,  died  in  the  University  Hospital,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  was  Senior  Wrangler  in  1900,  first  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos  in  1901,  and  Smith’s  Prizeman 
in  1902.  He  wrote  numerous  papers  on  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  higher  mathematics.  He  was  only  thirty-two  years 
of  age. 


Mr.  George  Frederick  Sykes,  of  the  Oxford  English  Diction¬ 
ary  Staff,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  For  some  time  he  was 
a  classical  master  at  Mill  Hill  School,  and  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  was  Principal  of  Forest  House,  Wood¬ 
ford.  He  joined  Sir  James  Murray  at  Oxford  in  1885. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


Deputation  to  the 
Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 


A  deputation  representing  all  the  Universities  and  University 
Colleges  in  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  waited  on 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  ask  for  increased  financial 
assistance  (March  4).  It  was  urged  that  money  was  greatly 
needed  for  development  purposes.  The  Treasury  grants,  so  far 
from  cutting  off  local  subscriptions,  municipal  and  private,  had 
encouraged  them,  local  people  feeling  that  the  institutions  were 
recognized  by  the  Government  and  regarded  as  a  national  con¬ 
cern  to  which  they  might  well  contribute.  Every  new  chair  that 
was  established  and  every  new  building  that  was  put  up  meant 
extra  expense  for  maintenance,  and  the  deputation  urged  that, 
while  it  was  quite  possible  to  get  the  locality  to  provide  buildings 
and  equipment,  it  could  not  provide  maintenance.  Many  localities 
felt  they  had  done  all  they  could,  and  they  also  felt  they  were 
doing  not  merely  local  work,  but  national  and  Imperial,  indeed 
worldwide,  work.  Students  were  drawn  from  every  part  of  the 
Empire  and  from  foreign  countries,  particularly  China  and 
Japan,  and  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  give  their  services 
where  they  were  trained.  Any  increased  grant  now  given  by 
the  nation  would  be  used,  not  in  the  fixed  and  ordinary  work  of 
the  institutions,  but  in  the  highest  class  of  work,  and  in  various 
enterprises  that  were  being  kept  back  for  want  of  funds.  The 
speakers  also  pointed  out  that  there  was  under  present  conditions 
a  certain  amount  of  wastefulness,  not  in  money,  but  in  brains 
and  energy,  because  a t  their  meetings  the  authorities  were 
generally  occupied,  not  in  discussing  how  best  to  spend  the 
money  and  what  undertakings  would  be  best  for  the  country, 
but  merely  how  to  economize  their  funds  and  how  to  save  £10  or 
£50.  Work  was  lying  ready  at  hand  which  they  were  powerless 
to  undertake. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  arguments  put  before  him  had 
his  entire  sympathy,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the  deputation 
could  not  have  come  at  a  worse  time.  He  promised,  however,  to 
consider  carefully  the  arguments  advanced,  but  asked  for  more 
information.  Acting  on  his  advice,  a  business  committee  is 
being  formed  which  will  prepare  the  required  statistics  and 
submit  them  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  Council,  at  a  special  meeting,  passed  the  following 
resolution  of  regret  and  condolence : — 

Sheffield.  That  this  Council,  specially  assembled,  desires  to 

place  on  record  its  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  which 
the  University  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Sir  Frederick  Thorpe 
Mappin,  Bart.,  one  of  its  first  Pro-Chancellors.  In  him  the  University 
has  lost  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  steadfast  friend.  He  will  ever  he  re¬ 
membered  as  a  pioneer  of  higher  education  in  Sheffield,  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  University,  and  as  one  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 
The  Council  desires  to  express  its  sympathj7  with  Sir  Frederick’s  family 
in  their  bereavement. 
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A  memorial  to  the  Senate  of  the  National  University  of 
National  Ireland,  asking  for  the  recognition  of  colleges 
University  of  ^or  women  in  connexion  with  the  University,  is 
Ireland.  being  widely  circulated  through  the  country 
for  signature  by  the  Irish  Women’s  Education 
Association.  The  circular  states  that  a  memorial  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Senate  from  the  Women  Graduates’  Association, 
protesting  against  the  recognition  by  the  University  of  any 
college  for  women,  and  urging  the  desirability  of  imposing  on 
all  women  graduates  the  system  of  co-education  as  a  condition 
of  their  being  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  degrees  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  memorialists  consider  that  the  imposition  of  such 
an  exclusive  S37stem  would  be  undesirable  in  itself,  would  shut 
out  from  the  National  University  hundreds  of  students  whose 
exclusion  was  never  contemplated  by  Parliament,  and  would 
inflict  a  grave  injustice  on  those  colleges  for  women  which  had 
hitherto  worked  zealously  and  with  success  in  the  cause  of  the 
higher  education  of  women.  The  council  of  the  Alexandra  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin,  recently  approached  the  authorities  of  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity  with  the  object  of  obtaining  recognition  for  under¬ 
graduate  lectures  in  this  well  known  women’s  college.  The 
application  was  approved  by  the  council  of  Dublin  University, 
but  wa:S  afterwards  rejected  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College. 


It  has  been  decided  to  establish  a  Faculty  of  Technology  and 
Commerce,  on  the  Manchester  University  method, 
Belfast.  and  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  new  block  of  build¬ 
ings  to  accommodate  the  departments  of  science,  at 
a  cost  of  £25,000 ;  an  extension  of  the  existing  medical  buildings, 
at  a  cost  of  £8,000 ;  and  an  extension  of  the  Students’  Union 
buildings,  at  a  cost  of  £3,000.  Plans  for  the  new  buildings  will 
be  open  for  competition  to  all  the  architects  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  LADDER. 

Bedford  Grammar  School. — Boarding-house  Exhibitions  of  £50  a 
year  :  D.  F.  Coates,  Avenue  School,  Bedford  ;  J.  Connor,  Fulneck  School, 
Leeds  ;  L.  S.  F.  Dawes,  Observatory  House,  Westgate-on-Sea.  School 
Exhibitions  :  F.  W.  Garraway,  L.  N.  Cook,  R.  L.  Walker,  E.  G.  St.  C. 
Tisdall,  J.  G.  D.  Weir,  G.  F.  M.  Thomson,  N.  L.  Carrington,  H.  W.  F. 
Farrer,  A.  G.  Bartlett,  G.  G.  R.  Williams,  D.  M.  Heriz-Smith,  E.  F. 
Tickell,  F.  J.  A.  Ealand,  J.  R.  N.  Bolton,  A.  G.  A.  Hodges. 

Beit  Medical  Research  Fellowships  (£250  a  year  for  three  years)  : 
nine  men  and  one  woman  have  been  elected,  four  of  them  graduates  of 
London  University — Mr.  E.  Hindle,  Dr.  Thomas  Lewis,  Dr.  S.  Russ, 
and  Dr.  Ida  Smedley. 

Cambridge  University.— Philip  Walker  Studentship  :  William  Ray, 
B.Sc.  Oxon.,  M.B.  Adelaide,  Rhodes  Scholar  and  Commoner  of  Magda¬ 
len. — Allen  Scholarship:  R.  Whiddington,  B.A.,  St.  John’s. — Powis 
Medal  for  Latin  Hexameter  Verse  :  J.  R.  M.  Butler,  Scholar  of  Trinity. 
— Porson  Prize  for  Greek  Iambic  Verse  :  J.  R.  M.  Butler. — Bell  Scholar¬ 
ships  :  (1)  A.  W.  St.  Clare  Tisdall,  Scholar  of  Trinity  ;  (2)  P.  G.  Bain- 
brigge,  Trinity.  Distinguished  in  the  examination  :  P.  R.  Frost, 
Scholar  of  Clare  ;  R.  J.  Mortlock  Lias,  Exhibitioner  of  Trinity  ;  E.  C. 
Sturdy,  Scholar  of  Pembroke. — Abbott  Scholarship:  F.  G.  Chevassut, 
Trinity,  and  J.  R.  Wade,  Scholar  of  Queens’,  equal. — Chancellor’s 
Medal  for  English  Verse  :  D.  H.  Robertson,  Scholar  of  Trinity. 

Downing. — Entrance  scholarships  of  £40  : — For  Natural  Science  : 
W.  H.  F.  Armstrong,  Carlisle  Grammar  School ;  N.  Back,  Gresham’s 
School,  Holt;  A.  W.  Facer,  Northampton  and  County  School;  P.  S. 
Ham,  Westminster  School;  A.  E.  Neales,  Whitgift  School,  Croydon. 
For  Classics  :  M.  M.  Lewis,  City  of  London  School. 

King's. — Fellowship:  Leonard  Doncaster,  M.A.,  A.  D.  Knox,  B.A., 
and  C.  K.  Webster,  B.A. 

Magdalene. — Classics  :  Milner  Scholarship,  £55,  A.  F.  Kelk,  Leeds 
Grammar  School ;  Exhibitions  of  £30  each,  M.  A.  Hepburn,  Malvern 
College,  and  L.  IP.  Stern,  University  College  School,  Hampstead. 
Mathematics  and  Mechanical  Science  :  Exhibitions  of  £30,  W.  Fairley, 
St.  Paul’s  School  ;  T  J.  Y.  Roxburgh,  Merchant  Taylors  School  ;  P.  K. 
Lockwood,  King  Edward  VII  School,  King’s  Lynn;  A.  E.  Collier, 
Wellington  ;  andW.  E.  Whewell,  Blackburn  Grammar  School.  History: 
Exhibition  of  £30,  C.  G  Whitfield,  St.  Paul’s.  Sizarships  :  W.  R.  G. 
Eustace,  Bradfield,  and  W.  E.  Woodhouse,  Birkenhead. 

tSelwyn. — Scholarships  :  G.  W.  Dunckley,  St.  Albans  School,  £40  for 
Mathematics ;  R.  N.  Chubb,  St.  Albans  School,  £40  for  Classics ; 
H.  D.  Gawne,  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire,  £40  for  History  ;  J.  F. 
Webster,  Hymers  College,  Hull,  £30  for  Natural  Sciences.  Ratcliffe 
Exhibition  of  £27  for  Classics  :  A.  S.  Bourne,  St.  John’s  School, 
Leatherhead.  Exhibitions  of  £20  :  for  Mathematics,  J.  B.  Harris, 
Devon  County  School,  and  H.  R  Howard,  Queen  Mary’s  School,  Wal¬ 
sall  ;  for  Classics,  G.  D.  Gurnhill.  Denstone  College,  and  C.  H.  Joscelyne, 
Rossall  School  ;  for  Natural  Sciences,  H.  A.  Hendrie,  St.  Olave’s 
Grammar  School. 
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Franco -Scottish  Society. — Bursaries,  £30  :  William  J.  Fortune, 
Aberdeen  University ;  Jessie  M.  H.  MacCaig,  Edinburgh  University ; 
Agnes  Leslie  Anderson,  Edinburgh  University.  Honourable  mention  : 
five  candidates.  The  Bursars  must  study  French  in  France  for  three 
months. 

London  University. — Mitchell  Studentship  (for  investigation  of  some 
definite  feature  of  business  or  industrial  organization) :  John  Hedley 
Higginson,  B.Sc.,  London  School  of  Economics.  —  Gilchrist  Student¬ 
ship:  Mary  T.  Fraser,  B.Sc.,  South  Western  Polytechnic  Institute; 
proxime  accessit  Isabel  H.  W.  Lawrence,  B.A.,  Bedford  College  for 
Women. 

University  College. — New  Fellows:  F.  A.  Cavenagh,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master,  Blackpool  Grammar  School ;  A.  T.  Shearman,  D.Litt. ,  Lecturer 
on  Advanced  Logic  and  the  History  of  Psychology  at  the  College  ;  L.  A. 
Willoughby,  Ph.D.,  Taylorian  Lecturer -Elect  in  German  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  ;  J.  E.  Petavel,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Eng  i  nee  ring  and 
Director  of  the  Whitworth  Laboratories,  University  of  Manchester  ; 

R.  W.  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  College; 
Miss  Marie  C.  C.  Stopes,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Fossil  Botany, 
University  of  Manchester;  H.  M.  Woodcock,  D.Sc.,  Assistant  to  Uni¬ 
versity  Professor  of  Protozoology;  S.  G.  Shattock,  F.R.C.S.,  Curator  of 
the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  and  Pathological  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  J.  H.  Parsons,  D.Sc., 

F. R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physiological  Optics  at  the  College. 

Oxford  University. — Beit  Prize:  J.  B.  Black,  Balliol.  —  Robert 
Herbert  Memorial  Prize:  H.  A.  Smith,  B.A.,  St.  John’s,  and  J.  A. 
Estey,  B.A.,  Queen’s,  equal ;  honourably  mentioned,  R.  H.  Hill,  B.A., 
St.  John’s. — Passmore  Edwards  Scholarship:  L.  W.  Hunter,  B.A., 
New  College. — Arnold  Prize  Essay  :  not  awarded. — Denyer  and  Johnson 
Scholarships:  (1)  Gerald  B.  Allen,  Wadham  ;  (2)  not  awarded. — -Pusey 
and  Ellerton  Scholarship  :  Gerard  R.  Taglis,  B.A.,  Keble.— Radcliffe 
Travelling  Fellowship  (£200  for  three  years)  :  Ernest  L.  Kennaway, 
B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Hulme  Research  Student  of  Brasenose. — Canon  Hall  Greek 
Testament  Prizes  :  Senior,  Horace  Marriott,  B.A.,  Keble  ;  Junior, 

S.  H.  Hooke,  Exhibitioner  of  Jesus. — Hall-Houghton  Septuagint  Prizes  : 
Senior  not  awarded —recommended  for  a  gift  of  money,  H.  Marriott, 
B.A.,  Keble  ;  Junior,  W.  F.  Phillips,  Jesus,  and  H.  Danby,  Scholar  of 
Keble,  equal. — Houghton  Syriac  Prize  :  not  awarded. 

Balliol. — Jenkyns  Exhibition  (£100  a  year):  Ronald  A.  Knox, 
Scholar  of  the  College  ;  proxime  accessit  (special  prize  of  £50)  Arnold 
J .  Toynbee.  Distinguished  in  the  examination :  Druce  R.  Brandt, 
Exhibitioner  ;  Patrick  H.  Stewart,  Scholar  ;  and  Robert  Gibson,  Exhibi- 
bitioner — all  of  Balliol. 

Brasenose. — Day  Training  College  Exhibition  :— John  Campbell,  Bede 
Collegiate  School,  Sunderland.  Junior  Hulme  Scholarship  for  History  : 
A.  J.  Dawe,  Berkhamsted  School.  Open  Classical  Scholarship  :  H. 
Broadbent,  Manchester  Grammar  School  and  University.  —  Hulme 
Exhibition  :  F.  C.  Atkin,  Kingswood  School,  Bath. 

Christ  Church. — Open  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  :  F.  W.  Turner, 
Sheffield  Central  Secondary  School. 

Corpus  Christi. — Scholarship  in  Natural  Science:  C.  S.  Bryant, 
Wilson’s  Grammar  School,  Camberwell. 

Exeter. — Classical  Exhibition  for  Divinity  :  Guy  Charles  Dunlop  Hill, 
Dean  Close  Memorial  School,  Cheltenham.  —  How  Exhibition :  Richard 
Hutton,  Marlborough  College.  Stapledon  Scholarship  for  Natural 
Science  :  T.  A.  Brown,  Plymouth  College. 

Jesus. — King  Charles  I  Exhibition :  T.  R.  Godfrey,  Victoria  College, 
Jersey. 

Keble. — Scholarship  in  Natural  Science  :  Owen  Sherwood  Phillips, 
Royal  Grammar  School,  Worcester. 

Magdalen.  —  Mathematical  Demyship :  Archibald  Allan  Hopper, 
St.  John’s  School,  Leatherhead.  —  Mathematical  Exhibition  :  James 
Sunderland,  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

Merton.  —  Open  Postmastership  in  Classics  :  James  H.  Barnes,  Man¬ 
chester  Grammar  School. — Exhibitions  in  Classics  :  Richard  Hutton, 
Marlborough  College,  and  Roger  T.  Pollard,  St.  Paul’s  School.  Post¬ 
masterships  in  Natural  Science  :  George  Carruthers,  Camberwell 
Grammar  School,  and  Percy  Worthington.  Harrow  School. — Post¬ 
mastership  in  Modern  History  :  Desmond  F.  Young,  Rossall  School. 
Exhibition  of  £80  in  Modem  History  :  Archibald  H.  Kemm,  Radley 
College. 

New  College.— Scholarship  in  Natural  Science  :  H.  G.  Champion, 
Commoner  of  the  College. 

Pembroke — Townsend  Scholarship  :  Godfrey  Davies,  Chipping  Campden 
School. — King  Charles  I  Scholarships:  Cecil  C.  Labey  and  J.  H.  S. 
Moxly,  Victoria  College,  Jersey. — Dorothea  Wightwick  Scholarship : 

G.  H.  A.  Watson,  Cheltenham  College. 

Oxford:  Mansfield  College. — Daniel  Jones  Fellowship  (£200,  for 
three  years)  :  H.  E.  B.  Speight,  M.A.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Logic,  Aberdeen  University. 

Uppingham  School.— Scholarships :  £70,  C.  R.  B.  Wrenford  (Rev. 
F.  D.  Browne,  Lambrook,  Bracknell),  R.  S.  G.  Vigers  (Mr.  J.  C. 
Thomson,  Horton  School,  Ickwell  Bury),  and  R.  T.  Harmer  (Mr.  M 
Roderick,  Pretoria  House,  Folkestone) ;  £50,  R.  S.  Wilkie  (Mr.  F. 
Middlemist,  All  Hallows  School,  Honiton)  and  C.  Whitehead  (Mr. 
E.  J.  Johns,  Winton  House,  Winchester)  ;  £30,  J.  S.  Martin  (Rev. 
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E.  H.  Earle,  Bilton  Grange,  Rugby)  and  J.  K.  Kirkbride  (Mr.  F.  A.  B. 
Fletcher,  Riverlyn  House,  Hoveringham). — “Rutland”  scholarships: 

F.  H.  Hodgkinson  and  D.  V.  M.  Mansel-Carey  (Uppingham  School). 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  on  March  16.  Present :  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair ;  Prof.  Adams,  Dr.  Armitage  Smith,  Mr. 
Bain,  Mr.  Baumann,  Rev.  J.  O.  Bevan,  Mr.  Easterbrook,  Mr. 
Hawe,  Mr.  Holland,  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Prof.  Lyde,  Mr.  Marx,  Mr. 
Millar  Inglis,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr. 
Storr,  Rev.  J.  Twentyman,  Mr.  Vincent,  Mr.  Walmsley,  and 
Mr.  White. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  meeting  on  February  19,  a  circular  letter  had  been 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  College  residing  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  inviting  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  College,  and  that  many  replies  had  already  been 
received.  It  was  resolved  that  the  suggestions  should  be  referred 
to  the  Education  Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

He  reported  that  the  Professional  Preliminary  Examination 
had  been  held  on  March  1  to  3,  and  had  been  attended  by  364 
candidates. — Examinations  for  Certificates  of  Ability  to  Teach 
had  been  held  on  February  26  and  March  5,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Council  wTere  voted  to  the  head  master  of  the  Mercers’  School, 
Holborn,  for  affording  facilities  for  holding  the  examinations  at 
that  school. 

He  reported  that  arrangements  had  been  completed  for  holding 
the  Examinations  of  the  Newfoundland  Council  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  June  next.  The  Examinations  would  be  held  at  128 
centres,  and  the  total  number  of  candidates  was  over  3,700 — an 
increase  of  about  600  as  compared  with  the  examinations  held 
last  year. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following,  who  had  satisfied  the 


A  representative  was  appointed  to  attend  a  Conference  con¬ 
vened  by  the  Secondary  Schools  Association,  to  be  held  on 
April  6,  when  there  would  be  a  discussion  on  “  The  Future  of 
Endowed  Schools  in  National  Education,”  to  be  opened  by  Prof. 
M.  E.  Sadler. 

In  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  Examination 
Committee,  the  Council  appointed  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve  one  of  their 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  instructed  the  Secretary  to  advertise 
for  an  additional  Examiner  in  Chemistry.  They  also  decided 
that  after  the  current  year  “  Eutropius  ”  should  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  alternative  subjects  in  Latin  for  the  Third  Class 
Examination. 

It  was  referred  to  the  Education  Committee  to  consider  the 
position  of  private  schools  in  relation  to  the  public  authorities. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College  : — 

Rev.  S.  G.  G.  Aitchison,  Harding,  Natal,  South  Africa. 

Mrs.  F.  Giller,  Lynmouth  College,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

Miss  A.  J.  Smith,  Lynmouth  College,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Smith,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  F.C.P.,  291  Great  Clowes  Street, 
Higher  Broughton,  Manchester. 

The  following  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  membership, 
under  Section  II,  cl.  6  of  the  By-Laws : — 

Mr.  F.  W.  S.  Brabham,  A.C.P.,  Belmont  House  School,  Wells- 
next- Sea,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  E.  V.  W.  Keister,  A.C.P.,  Manor  House,  Manningham,  Brad¬ 
ford. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Simmons,  A.C.P.,  140  Kenyon  Road,  Wigan. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Wardhaugh,  B.Litt.  Durham,  L.C.P.,  81  Derwent  Road, 
Palmer’s  Green,  N. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

Calendar  of  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

Medical  Register,  1910. 

Dentists’  Register,  1910. 

By  Mkthuen  &  Co. — Dobbs’s  Weighing  and  Measuring. 

By  J.  Murray.— Poole  and  Lassimonne’s  Textes  et  Questions  (Classes  Avancees), 
and  Moi  eau’s  La  Souris  Blanche. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Kirk’s  Questions  on  the  Oxford  Senior 
Geography;  Lowe’s  Caesar  in  Britain;  Nicklin’s  Livy,  Book  IX;  Tozer’s  Byron’s 
Childe  Harold,  III-IV. 

By  Rivingtons.— Crump’s  Selections  for  Dictation. 
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TniRD  Class— Honours  Division. 
Pelleus,  A.  C.  a.sp.  Lomas  Academy. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION.— 

PASS  LIST. 


March,  1910. 

The  Professional  Preliminary  Examination  was  held  on  the 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  March  in  London,  and  at  nine  other  local 
centres— viz.,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Inver¬ 
ness,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The 
following  obtained  Certificates  : — 


First  Class  [or  Senior]. 

Pass  Division. 

Attenborough,  J.  H.  e.  Morgan,  C. 

Wacher,  H.  S. 

Second  Class  [or  Junior]. 

Honours  Division. 

Bunting,  D.  M.  Marshall,  J.  M.  M.  a.f. 

Coe,  W.  E.  al.f.  Miles,  M.  W.  H.  a. 


I  Ambler,  R. 

I  Ameon,  T. 
i  Ascott,  Y.  J.  D. 

,  Bado,  A.  J.  sp. 

[  Barlow,  N.  A.  H. 

I  Barrett,  W.  F.  /. 

I  Bird,  R. 

I  Brewer,  O. 

I  Brown,  B.  a. 

I  Buckley,  H.  H. 

[  Bull,  W.  M. 

Burt,  A.  E. 

Byers,  J.  A. 

I  Cardwell,  C.  E.  a. 
Clegg,  J. 

I  Colbeck,  W.  C.  g. 

J  Curtis,  H. 

I  Denton,  A.  E. 

I  Dutfield,  D. 

I  Evans,  N.  L. 

I  Farquharson,  W. 

I  Fisher,  H.  V. 

I  •Germain,  E.  R.  a. 
1  Greene,  G.  R. 


Pass  Division. 
Harlock,  H.  S. 
Harvey,  F.  J. 
Hearnden,  W.  R.  G. 
Herdman,  G. 

Hines,  C.  P. 

Hoyles,  H.  S. 
Husbands,  H.  R.  W. 
Irvine,  J.  W.  a. 
Isaac,  Miss  S.  M. 
Jessop,  P.  E. 

Jones,  P.  H. 

Klosz,  R.  L. 

Kolligs,  F.  F.  g. 
Lavender,  W.  A. 
Lawrence,  G.  R. 
Learoyd,  C.  G. 
Lindeman,  S.  J.  L. 
Lurey,  L.  al.gm.f. 
Markham,  G.  H. 
Marriott,  F.  K.  /. 
Marston,  L. 
McEwen,  G.  F. 
McSwiny,  P.  M. 
Moore,  H.  S.  H.  ge. 
Nealon,  G.  R. 
Ng-a-Fook,  F.  J. 


Ord,  G.  g. 

Peckover,  L.  E.  C. 
Pestana,  J.  Y. 
Platts,  D.  J. 
Reynolds,  D.  R. 
Richards,  G.  V. 
Robert,  E.  L. 
Robert,  V.  W. 
Roberts,  T.  S. 
Savery,  W.  M. 
Siddons,  Y.  D.  a.al. 
Simons,  G. 

Smith,  D.  M. 

Smith,  J.  T.  a. 
Speak,  J. 

Spencer,  S.  E.  a. 
Stivala,  R.  A. 
Tegetmeier,  E.  B. 
Torkington,  F. 
Yarvell,  J.  K. 
Walker,  H.  W. 
Watkinson,  A.  A. 
Wells,  C ./. 

White,  G.  A.  0. 
Wilkinson,  W.  O.  a. 


I  Haines,  H.  Y.  /. 

I  Harding,  G.  H. 

N.B. — The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are 
I  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively  : — 
a.  =  Arithmetic.  g.  =  Geography. 

al.  =  Algebra.  ge.  =  German. 

e.  =  English.  gm.  =  Geometry. 

f.  =  French.  sp.  —  Spanish. 


PRACTICAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
ABILITY  TO  TEACH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates  at  the  Examination 


held  in  February,  1910:  — 
Whitebrook,  J.  C. 


Class  I. 

|  Willott,  D. 

Class  II. 

Lewis,  W.  W.  P. 


CERTIFICATE  AND  LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATIONS, 
CHRISTMAS,  1909. 

List  op  successful  Candidates  at  the  Lomas  de  Zamora  Centre. 

N.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are 
attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively  : — 
a  =  Arithmetic,  g  =  Geography,  sp  =  Spanish. 

The  small  figures  t  and  2  prefixed  to  names  denote  that  the  Candidates  were 
entered  for  the  First  and  Second  Classes  respectively. 

BOYS. 

Second  Class  (or  Junior)— Pass  Division. 

Pearson,  A.  W.  g.  sp.  Lomas  Academy. 

iDonaldson,  T.  W.  Lomas  Aeaclemy. 


TniRD  Class— Pass  Division. 

2Errecalde,  M.  sp.  Lomas  Academy. 

March,  A.  E.  Lomas  Academy. 

The  following  candidates  passed  the  Lower  Forms  Examination  : — 

Burton,  S.  W.  Lomas  Academy. 

%  Pownall,  J.  Lomas  Academy. 

Shardlow,  E.  C.  Lomas  Academy. 


THE  TRAINING  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

A  Conference  of  the  Principals  of  Training  Colleges  and 
representatives  of  the  Executive  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Union,  Bolton  House, 
Russell  Square,  W.C.  Some  forty  colleges  were  represented, 
and  letters  of  regret  for  inability  to  attend  and  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  conference,  were  reported  from 
several  other  college  principals.  The  following  questions  were 
considered  : — (I)  degree  course  students  in  training  colleges — 
the  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  (2)  the  employment  of 
ex-students  ;  (3)  the  discontinuance  of  the  Acting  Teachers’  Ex¬ 
amination  ;  and  (4)  examinations  qualifying  for  admission  to  a 
training  college. 

Mr.  F.  Roscoe,  Head  of  the  Men’s  Training  Department,  Bir¬ 
mingham  University,  dealt  at  length  with  the  difficulties  ex¬ 
perienced  under  the  present  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
certification  of  students  who  take  a  degree  course  in  College, 
and  the  unfair  manner  in  which  such  of  those  students  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  fail  in  their  Final  Examination  are  treated 
as  compared  with  the  student  that  takes  the  ordinary  course. 
Mr.  Roscoe  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Workman  (Westminster 
College),  Dr.  Richardson  (Southampton  University  College),  Mr. 
Gr.  R.  Scott  (Oxford  University),  Dr.  Fletcher  (Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity),  Mr.  Gettings  (Liverpool  University),  and  others,  includ¬ 
ing  several  representatives  of  the  residential  colleges.  The 
following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Conference,  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  H.  R.  Reichel  (Bangor  University  College)  : — 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  it  is  neither  just  nor  con¬ 
ducive  to  educational  efficiency  that  failure  to  pass  the  Final,  or 
alternative  University  Examination  in  University  work,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  for  second-  or  third-year  students,  should 
necessarily  place  the  student  in  an  inferior  position  for  gaining  the 
certificate  to  others  who  have  done  less  work  and  passed  less  severe 
examiDation  tests. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Wesley  Dennis  (St.  John’s, 
Battersea),  the  Conference  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  various  types  of  colleges  and  of  the 
N.U.T.  Executive  to  consider  what  steps  can  best  be  taken  to 
collect  information,  and  to  suggest  immediate  action,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  special  pressing  difficulties  in  the  training  and 
certification  of  teachers. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Hobson  (St.  Katherine’s  College,  Totten¬ 
ham)  dealt  with  the  difficulties  experienced  by  trained  certificated 
teachers  in  obtaining  employment,  and  stated  that  one-sixth  of 
the  students  who  left  the  training  colleges  in  1908  were  still  out 
of  employment  twelve  months  afterwards,  when  the  1909  students 
were  leaving  college.  Mr.  Allen  Croft  (Chairman  of  the  N.U.T. 
Education  Committee)  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  was  greatly 
accentuated  by  the  Board  of  Education  flooding  the  market  each 
year  with  thousands  of  teachers  who  had  not  been  to  college,  but 
became  certificated  at  the  examination  annually  held  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  known  as  the  “Acting  Teachers’ Exam¬ 
ination.”  Further,  the  schools  were  largely  staffed  with  non- 
certificated  teachers,  many  of  whom  had  no  professional  training 
whatever,  and  these  imperfectly  qualified  teachers  filled  the 
places  which  should  be  occupied  by  those  who  had  been  properly 
trained  for  their  work.  In  the  opinion  of  the  N.U.T.  Executive, 
the  time  had  arrived  when  all  teachers  should  be  required  to  go 
through  a  course  of  college  training  as  a  condition  of  certifica¬ 
tion.  On  Mr.  Croft’s  motion,  the  conference  resolved  : — 

That  the  present  abundant  supply  of  trained  certificated  teachers 
justifies  the  demand  for  —  (a)  the  abolition  of  the  Acting  Teachers’  Ex¬ 
amination  ;  (A)  the  gradual  restriction  of  employment  in  elementary 
schools  to  certificated  teachers. 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  N.U.T. 
Executive  for  convening  the  Conference  and  to  the  President 
(Mr.  C.  W.  Hole)  for  presiding. 
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ESPERANTO:  ITS  POSITION  AND  PROGRESS. 

By  Miss  E.  A.  Lawbence, 

Hon.  Life  President,  London  Esperanto  Club. 

In  the  present  days  of  rapid  transit  from  place  to  place,  there 
is  no  longer  room  for  a  discussion  as  to  whether  a  common 
tongue  to  be  used  extra-nationally  is  necessary.  Neither  is  this 
the  place  to  discuss  whether  that  language  should  be  a  national 
or  a  so-called  artificial  one.  My  purpose  is  simply  to  describe 
the  already  existing  international  language  known  as  Esperanto, 
and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  it  is  making  in  practical 
use.  While  the  Franco-German  war  was  brewing  in  near 
Eastern  Europe,  a  Polish  schoolboy,  in  a  [Russian  frontier  town 
in  which  four  nationalities  occupying  four  sections  were  engaged 
in  incessant  quarrellings,  was  pondering  over  the  question  of 
their  difficulties,  and  the  need  of  a  language  mutually  under¬ 
standable.  The  idea  grew  with  his  growth.  He  thought  of 
Latin  first,  and  discarded  it — something  more  free  and  living 
was  needed.  Knowing  German  and  Polish  from  babyhood, 
English  was  one  of  the  last  languages  he  studied  before  going  to 
college,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  grammar  and  system  of  word¬ 
building  fascinated  him.  Gradually  this  boy,  Ludovic  Zamen- 
hof,  evolved  a  language  system  containing  about  nine  hundred 
roots,  and  this  he  practised  privately  and  with  his  college 
friends,  talked  over  and  lived  with,  until  he  wrote  and  spoke  it 
as  his  mother  tongue.  Meanwhile,  he  was  qualifying  as  an 
oculist,  and  so,  when,  after  pathetic  struggles  and  difficulties,  he 
finally  published  the  scheme  in  1887,  he,  for  professional  reasons, 
did  not  dare  do  it  under  his  own  name,  and  copies  of  his  early 
publications  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  under  the 
heading,  “Dr.  Esperanto.”  That  same  year,  Richard  Geo- 
ghegan,  Chinese  scholar  at  Oxford,  saw  a  newspaper  notice  about 
the  new  language,  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Zamenhof  in  Latin,  receiving 
a  German  instruction  book  in  reply,  and  from  then  until  the 
present  day  Mr.  Geoghegan,  though  now  in  the  wilds  of  Alaska, 
has  been  ardently  active  in  the  promotion  of  its  use. 

The  Esperanto  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-eight  letters.  Less 
would  hardly  suffice  to  render  the  most  important  vocal  sounds 
of  the  chief  languages  of  the  world.  Four  letters  of  our  English 
twenty-six  (q,  iv,  x,  and  y)  are  omitted  as  redundant,  for  Esper¬ 
anto  is  phonetic— one  letter,  one  sound.  The  surplus  six  letters 
of  its  alphabet  represent  common  sounds  which  in  most  European 
languages  are  denoted  by  consonantal  combinations.  These 
combinations  Dr.  Zamenhof,  instead  of  resorting  to  some  un¬ 
familiar  phonetic  expedient — such,  for  instance,  as  the  signs 
adopted  by  the  International  Phonetic  Association  —  decided, 
with  the  practical  common  sense  which  has  marked  his  great 
linguistic  work,  to  distinguish  by  means  of  an  accent  placed  over 
certain  of  the  ordinary  letters.  In  this  way  Poles,  Hungarians, 
French,  English,  &c.,  are  not  confronted  by  letters  of  unknown 
form — a  fact  of  importance,  for  Esperanto  was  not  designed  for 
the  very  learned,  who,  knowing  several  tongues,  do  not  so  keenly 
ieel  the  need  of  it,  but  for  the  unlearned,  who  are  debarred 
from  ordinary  language  study  by  lack  of  time  and  money. 
Thus,  the  Esperanto  symbol  for  “  garden  ”  resembles  the  Eng¬ 
lish  word  in  form  and  yet  is  also  familiar  to  the  Frenchman  by 
its  sound,  for  the  accented  g  is  pronounced  like  the  French  j. 
Parts  of  speech  are  indicated  by  final  vowels.  One  root,  by  the 
use  of  affixes,  is  made  to  serve  many  purposes.  From  the  root 
•«m  (giving  the  idea  of  “health  '")  eighty  or  more  words  can  be 
formed — sanpjo  (a  healthy  place),  scinema  (inclined  to  health),  &c. 

The  roots  themselves  are  chosen  on  the  principle  of  the 
greatest  internationality.  For  instance,  modestci,  roso,  agrabla, 
danci ,  &c.,  are  common  to  five  or  six  nations.  Our  English 
"telegraph,  “telegram,’  “  theatre,  '  and  many  such  words,  are 
already  international  and  need  only  be  given  an  Esperanto  garb 
by  being  phoneticized  and  supplemented  with  the  requisite  gram¬ 
matical  ending  —  telegrafo,  telegramo,  teatro,  &c.  Verbs  are 
always  regular  (a  boon  indeed!)  and  have,  in  addition  to  the  par¬ 
ticipial  forms,  six  characteristic  endings  only.  The  accent  is  in¬ 
variably  on  the  penultimate  syllable.  The  whole  grammar  is 
comprised  in  sixteen  short  binding  rules,  supplemented  by  such 
simple,  practical  directions  as  to  the  use  of  prepositions,  adjec¬ 
tives,  and  adverbs  as  have  been  found  necessary.  Esperanto 
thus  combines  simplicity,  regularity,  and  flexibility.  Every 
Esperantist  International  Congress  or  gathering  (and  they  are 
monthly  more  numerous)  witnesses  to  th^- fact  that  people  of 
different  tongues  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  can  use  it 
with  facility  and  comprehend  each  other.  Naturally,  in  the 
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early  years,  the  Russians  and  Czechs  were  the  first  to  adhere  in 
great  numbers — indeed,  the  first  Adresaro  (collection  of  names 
and  addresses)  shows  but  few  other  nationalities.  Dr.  Zamenhof 
had  spread  his  net  wide,  the  promise  to  learn  the  language  being 
so  couched  that  only  when  ten  million  others  should  have  pledged 
themselves  would  it  be  binding,  and,  naturally,  the  idealists 
promised  unconditionally.  Next  a  German  or  two  and  a  few 
Swedes  sent  in  their  names,  and,  before  the  end  of  1896,  France- 
had  also  sent  many,  Portugal  a  few.  The  first  distinct  analysis 
of  nations  appeared  during  1900,  in  which  year  five  English, 
about  fifty  Austrians,  eleven  Belgians,  four  Brazilians,  three  or 
four  each  from  Germany,  China,  Spain,  Holland,  Iceland,  Italy, 
Norway,  Rumania,  a  Swiss,  and  two  Americans  sent  in  their 
names,  the  rest  of  the  five  hundred  or  so  coming  from  Russia, 
Bulgaria,  France,  and  Sweden.  Now,  scarcely  ten  years  later, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  reckon  individuals.  We  have  to  count 
in  groups,  the  enumeration  of  which  alone  takes  more  space  than 
did  the  lists  of  individual  adherents  in  the  early  years.  At  the 
present  time  America  and  Germany,  as  usual,  are  rapidly  taking 
the  lead,  contributing  as  many  as  125  and  115  new  groups  in  a 
single  year. 

All  this  progress  has  been  made  so  quietly,  in  so  unnoticed 
h  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  it  is  hardly  twent}’- 
one  years  since  there  appeared  the  first  Esperanto  magazine. 
La  Esperantisto  (the  issues  of  the  first  few  years  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum  reading  room)  whilst  now  there  are  more 
than  eighty-seven  journals,  representative  of  many  specialist 
activities  and  practically  every  nation  of  importance  in  the 
world.  Esperanto  literature,  translated  and  original,  has  been 
growing  in  the  same  way.  The  first  little  story  was  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Puschkin’s  “  Snowstorm.”  The  last,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  is  Stevenson’s  “  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.”  Imagine  a 
Japanese  and  Rumanian  having  our  treasures  thus  unlocked  to- 
them,  we  in  return  getting  views  of  national  life  from  such 
authors  as  Eliza  Orzeszko  or  Hendrik  Conscience,  otherwise  in¬ 
accessible  to  English  readers. 

Literature,  however,  is  a  side  issue.  Most  people  ask,  of  what 
practical  use  is  Esperanto  ?  Can  we  find  Esperantists  wherever 
we  want  to  go?  Not  quite,  yet.  Railway  porters,  policemen,, 
shopkeepers,  hotel  keepers,  doctors,  the  clergy,  scientists,  and  so¬ 
on  are  learning  the  language;  but  the  world  is  large,  and 
absorbed  in  the  immediate  struggle  for  bread  and  cheese.. 
Nevertheless,  the  official  Yearbook  of  the  Universal  Esperanto- 
Association,  a  rapidly  growing  body  founded  two  years  ago  to 
facilitate  the  practical  use  of  Esperanto,  contains  the  names 
and  addresses  of  over  six  hundred  consuls,  from  whom  infor¬ 
mation  of  every  kind  can  be  obtained.  For  example,  should 
an  Esperantist  desire  to  make  a  journey  abroad,  all  that  he  has> 
to  do  is  to  send  a  request  beforehand  to  the  Esperanto  Consuls 
or  delegates  in  the  various  towns  where  he  wishes  to  stop,  and 
he  will  find  friendly  people  waiting  at  the  station  to  welcome 
him  on  his  arrival,  with  his  lodging  at  a  small  cost  already 
arranged  for ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  affair  more  like  a  series 
of  happy  home-comings  than  the  lonely  jumping-off  in  strange 
and  outlandish  places  such  as  the  ordinary  tourist  has  to  be 
content  with.  Nor  is  this  the  case  in  the  large  towns  only. 
Even  the  quaint,  more  outlying,  unvisited  districts  of  Europe 
have,  many  of  them,  already  these  organized  helpers. 

In  regard  to  commercial  advantages  it  is  the  same.  All 
sorts  of  inquiries,  be  they  about  coal,  boot  polish,  lead  pencils, 
attar  of  roses,  or  fishing  hooks,  are  made  and  replied  to.  But 
can  all  this  be  done,  does  some  one  say,  with  only  the  nine 
hundred  or  so  original  roots  of  the  language  P  Not  exactly. 
Technical  dictionaries  have  been  in  steady  process  of  formation 
for  years,  numerous  technical  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
Internacia  Scienca  llevuo ;  and  now,  with  this  already  broad 
basis  as  a  foundation,  quiet  specialist  workers,  discussing 
terms  in  each  country  and  making  majority  decisions  nation 
by  nation,  are  gradually  and  systematically  amplifying  them 
to  more  ambitious  detailed  requirements.  The  approved  terms 
are  forwarded  to  the  Central  Scientific  Bureau  at  Geneva,  ■ 
where  again  a  similar  process  of  sifting  goes  on,  this  time  in 
cases  of  discrepancy  amongst  the  elected  terms  received  from 
the  various  national  collaborators.  Dr.  Zamenhof  only  laid 
the  foundations  ;  the  edifice  itself  has  had  the  brains  of  many 
in  the  rearing.  Nor  has  it  been  raised  without  shocks  and 
accidents.  From  time  to  time,  notably  in  1894  and  1907,  1 
attempts  have  been  made,  chiefly  from  outsiders,  to  induce  f 
Esperantists  to  change  their  language  for  a  supposed  mure 
polished  exquisiteness,  or  to  sacrifice  common  sense  to  a  will-  ' 
o’-the-wisp  perfection,  and  each  time  it  has  been  realized  that  * 
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polish  and  perfection  may  be  charming,  but  strength  and  con¬ 
venience  are  of  more  practical  value. 

I  Thus,  though  the  expansion  has  been,  and  is,  unlimited,  the 
I  fundamentals  of  the  language  remain  unchanged,  so  that,  while 
I  one  can  to-day  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  all  that  has  been 
written  these  last  tw’enty-tliree  years,  one  can  yet  with  equal  ease 
I  follow  intermediate  and  recent  productions,  or  utilize  the  lan- 
I  guage  to  translate  some  abstruse  modern  medical  work. 

Probably  those  most  grateful  for  the  advantages  which  Espe- 
I  ranto  gives  them  are  the  blind.  In  place  of  the  previous  limited 
I  production  of  Braille  books  in  many  languages,  in  small  editions 
I  at  prohibitive  prices,  and  useless  outside  the  nationality  in  whose 
I  language  they  were  printed,  one  has  to-day  a  single  large  Espe- 
I  ranto  edition,  accessible  at  a  low  rate  all  over  the  world.  This 
I  is  indeed  a  great  boon  to  our  blind  brothers  and  sisters,  accom- 
I  panied  as  it  has  been  by  the  immense  widening  of  their  mental 
I  horizon  consequent  upon  the  great  facilitation  of  international 
I  correspondence  which  has  followed  the  introduction  of  Esperanto. 

In  regard  to  the  diffusion  of  Esperanto  among  schools  and 
I  scholars,  much  more  has  been  done  on  the  Continent,  and 
I  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  than  in  Great  Britain.  In 
1  France,  Esperanto  has  already  been  placed  on  the  official  curri- 
I  culum  in  several  elementary  schools,  and  the  recently  founded 
I  “  Society  for  the  Propaganda  of  Esperanto  among  Young 
■  People  ”  includes  among  its  members  scholars  and  teachers 
I  representing  already  some  twenty  prominent  French  hjcees  and 
I  colleges.  In  Germany,  out  of  a  total  of  eighty-five  Esperanto 
I  societies  existing  in  Saxony  alone,  thirty  or  so  have  teachers  and 
I  head  masters  of  schools  as  their  presidents.  An  English  branch 
I  of  the  Young  People’s  Esperanto  Society  was  established  a  few 
I  days  ago,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  considerable  numbers  of  boys 
I  and  girls  will  become  members. 

Lack  of  space  precludes  a  more  detailed  setting  forth  of  the 
I  present  actualities  and  prospects  of  this  world-wide  movement ; 
I  but  any  who  care  to  investigate  the  matter  more  fully  may  obtain 
I  further  information  by  writing  to  “  Kronikisto,”  c.o.  British 
I  Esperanto  Association,  Incorporated,  133  High  Holborn,  Lon- 
I  don,  W.C. 


THE  REGIONAL  METHOD  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  joint  Conference  on  the  teaching  of  geography  in  schools. 

I  arranged  by  the  Geographical  Association  and  the  Federated 
I  Associations  of  London  Non-Primary  Teachers,  was  held  at  the 
I  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  on  March  12,  when  Mr.  H.  J. 
■  Mackinder,  M.P.,  gave  an  address  on  “  The  Regional  Method  in 
I  Geography.”  After  a  brief  account  of  the  historical  develop- 
I  ment  of  the  subject,  he  sketched  a  four -year  course  of  geography 
I  for  secondary  schools,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  treatment 
I  of  the  subject-matter  must  be  regional,  progressive,  and  con- 
I  centric.  The  study  of  the  home  district  in  the  first  year  of  the 
I  course,  and  the  acquisition  therein  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
I  or  “  alphabet  ”  of  geography,  should  lead  in  the  second  year  to 
I  the  study  of  climatic  conditions  and  human  activities  in  the 
I  region  of  the  British  Isles.  In  the  third  year,  the  pupil  should 
I  be  led  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  European  continent;  in 
I  the  fourth  year,  to  the  countries  of  the  whole  world.  Through- 
I  out  the  course,  correlation  with  other  subjects  was  essential,  and 
I  a  knowledge  of  elementary  geology,  elementary  physics,  and 
I  history — Weltge&chickte — must  be  postulated  before  the  geo- 
I  graphy  teacher  could  with  success  carry  out  his  scheme.  By 
I  means  of  such  a  course  as  this,  the  pupil  would  be  led  to  connect 
I  cause  and  effect,  to  correlate  human  interests  and  physical 
I  forces  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  to  realize  the  play  of 
I  political  forces,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  thinking  in  terms 
I  of  the  world.  The  shrinking  of  the  majority  of  people  from 
I  contact  with  large  intellectual  ideas,  and  their  love  of  the 
I  smail,  concrete,  and  visible,  were  largely  due  to  their  lack  of 
I  training  in  the  power  to  roam  in  thought  over  the  world 
I  surface,  to  grasp  world  forces,  and  to  realize  the  movements 
I  of  millions  in  history.  Geography  taught  on  the  broad  lines 
I  indicated  would  help  to  give  the  power  of  seeing  swiftly  and 
I  truly  the  relative  importance  of  the  facts  around  us,  and  of 
I  rejecting  ruthlessly  all  but  those  that  were  essential  to  our 
I  scheme  of  thought.  A  democracy  such  as  ours  could  retain 
I  its  power  only  if  its  leaders  could  with  intellectual  ease  an,d 
I  sureness  realize  the  existence  of  worldwide  forces,  and  estimate 
I  truly  their  interaction  in  every  part  of  the  Empire. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  CHILD. 

A  PLEA  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ART. 

There  is  no  more  certain  way  under  the  sun  for  the  raising  of 
sunken  humanity  than  the  proper  education  of  the  young.  .  .  • 
If  .  .  .  each  man  have  the  welfare  of  his  own  children  at  heart, 
and  if  that  of  the  human  race  he  dear  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
guardians  of  human  affairs,  let  them  hasten  to  make  provision 
for  the  timely  planting,  pruning,  and  watering  of  the  plants  of 
heaven,  that  these  may  be  prudently  formed  to  make  prosperous 
advances  in  letters,  virtue,  and  piety. — Comenius. 

All  who  take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  children  cannot 
but  notice  the  haphazard,  unmethodical  way  in  which,  too 
many  of  them  are  brought  up.  This  lack  of  method  is,  perhaps, 
especially  noticeable  in  the  homes  of  the  working  class,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  class,  and  it  is  more  excusable 
here  than  in  the  more  leisured  classes.  The  result  of  this  non- 
metliod  is  most  evident  in  children  who  have  not  been  subjected 
to  school  discipline.  _ 

Our  “civil  and  ecclesiastical  guardians  of  human  affairs 
realize  that,  for  the  well-being  of  the  State,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  children  of  this  country  to  be  taught  a  certain  amount  of 
book-learning.  For  this  reason,  care  is  exercised  that  the  in¬ 
struction  given  in  the  schools  may  be  good.  But,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  provision  is  made  to  ensure  the  proper  training  of 
children  before  they  reach  the  school  age  and  in  the  home 
after  school  hours.  The  importance  of  this  stage  of  education 
cannot  be  denied,  if  it  be  remembered  that  much  mote  time 
is  spent  in  the  home  than  in  the  school,  and,  also,  that,  dining 
the  first  few  years  of  a  child’s  life,  it  is  silently  learning,  and 
its  character  is  being  imperceptibly  formed.  This  growth  of 
knowledge  and  character  may  be  “  slow,”  but  it  is  also  “  sure. 

It  is  worse  than  foolish  to  waste  these  precious  years  of  a 
child’s  life  when  they  might  be  turned  to  such  good  account. 
Parents  are  apt  to  say,  when  speaking  of  their  child  s  faults,  that 
be  will  “  get  them  knocked  out  of  him  at  school,  and  that  he  w'l 
learn  to  act  differently  then.  This  should  not  be  so.  School  life 
should  not  be  a  sudden  change,  a  rebegmnmg,  of  life  and 
habits ;  it  should  be  a  continuation  of,  and  an  advance  on,  t  le 
earlier  life  and  the  habits  and  knowledge  learnt  in  the  home. 
Not  only  is  it  difficult  for  a  child  to  unlearn  old  habits,  but  this 
unlearning  retards  the  progress  of  fresh  knowledge.  L  ie 
moral  disposition  in  which  the  pupil  arrives  at  school,  the 
thoughts  and  habits  which  he  brings  with  him  from  home  and 
from  the  social  order  in  which  he  moves,  must  necessarily  affect 
his  power  of  profiting  by  what  his  schoolmasters  have  to  teach 
him.”  Too  often,  the  “  habits  which  he  brings  with  him  from 
home  ”  are  bad  habits,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  sown  by 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  root  out  the  weeds. 

Instead  of  talents  and  virtues  being  encouraged  at  home, 
they  are  often  repressed.  For  example:  children  of  inquiring 
minds  are  frequently  bidden  not  to  ask  so  many  questions  ,  oi 
they  are  put  off  with' statements  which  are  more  or  less  false  or 
which  are  incomprehensible  to  them.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
teach  a  child  to  desire  and  to  acquire  knowledge.  Again: 
children  are  sometimes  threatened  with  heavy  punishments 
which  there  is  no  intention  of  fulfilling.  Such  a  threat  as,  1 
will  kill  you  if  you  are  not  good,”  is  sometimes  used.  1  he 
“Bogey  Man”  is  another  favourite  expedient  of  unthinking 
people.  Threats  like  these  cannot  fail  to  have  a  bad  effect  on 
a  child’s  character.  At  the  time,  they  may  have  the  desired 
effect  of  frightening  the  child  into  doing  right ;  but,  sooner  or 
later,  he  will  grow  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  such  statements,  and 
they  will  not  have  even  a  good  temporary  effect;  while  the  after 
results  must  certainly  be  wholly  bad.  By  such  means,  children 
are  not  encouraged  to  love  truth,  and  their  fait  i  in  gtown 
up  people  is  shaken.  Another  senseless  habit,  which  is  very 
commonly  taught  to  children,  is  that  of  striking  or  scolding  the 
furniture,  floor,  or  anything  against  which  they  may  hurt  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  surely  teaching  the  habits  of  passion  and  re¬ 
venge, 
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instead  of  fostering  those  of  self-restraint  and  kindliness/ 


*  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  desire  of  retaliation  against  the 
ffendino-  thing  itself  developed  one  of  the  curious  chapters  in  the  history 
f  law.  In  Exodus  (xxi,  28)  “if  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman  that 
aey  die,  thgn  the  ox  shall  be  surely  stoned.”  The  Greeks  cast  beyond 
heir  borders  inanimate  things  that  had  caused  death.  The  pnncip  , 
i'  one  form,  or  another,  is  manifest  in  Roman  and  in  Germanic  law.  1 
mgliBh  law  there  was  the  deodand,  and  to  this  day  theie  .  ^ 

idividual  liability  of  a  ship.  See  Holmes,  “The  Common  Law, 
Jhapter  I.— JUd.,  E.T. 
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Many  more  examples  might  be  given,  but  they  would  be  use¬ 

less.  they,  who  have  noted  the  training  of  children,  must  know 
already  the  need  there  is  for  improvement  in  this  stage  of  edu¬ 
cation,  whilst  they,  who  have  not  seen  examples  in  real  life,  are 
not  likely  to  be  convinced  by  written  ones. 

Much  of  this  unmethodical  upbringing  of  children  is  due,  I 
feel  sui  e,  more  to  ignorance,  than  to  carelessness  or  laziness,  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  or  nurse.  Doubtless,  there  are  some  who 
know  better,  but  who  fail  to  turn  their  knowledge  into  practice, 
simply  because  they  are  selfish  and  do  not  care  to  exert  them¬ 
selves.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  really  wish  to 
train  their  children  rightly,  and  who  work  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  do  so,  but  who  cannot  succeed  because  they  themselves 
have  received  no  methodical  training.  They  may  try,  one  after 
another,  various  systems  of  training,  but  this  want  of  continuity 
in  the  method  cannot  have  a  good  effect  on  the  child ;  several 
of  its  years,  as  well  as  much  energy  of  the  instructor,  are  wasted. 

In  this  stage  of  education,  as  in  all  others,  there  can  be 
method;  and  there  must  be  method  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 
Comenius,  a  sincere  thinker  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thought 
method  in  the  home  training  was  so  necessary  that  he  wrote  a  book 
especially  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  teach  in  the  “  Mother 
School.  He  constantly  urges  the  importance  of  this  education 
and  the  necessity  for  method  in  it. 

It  is  true  that  Comenius’s  greater  contemporary,  Milton,  in 
his  “Tractate  on  Education,”  has  written  nothing  upon  this 
subject.  This  is  not,  however,  because  he  ignores  it.  In  con¬ 
cluding,  he  says  that,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  he  has  not  begun 
his  account  of  education  “  as  some  have  done,  from  the  cradle, 
which  yet  might  he  worth  many  considerations.” 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  if  I  expect  Baby  Schools  to  be 
supported  by  the  country,  or  laws  for  the  inspection  of  the  home 
training  to  be  passed.  To  this  1  reply  emphatically,  No.  It  is 
neither  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  desirable.  The  home  should  be 
the  first  house  of  education,  and  we  do  well  to  guard  jealously 
the  privacy  of  our  homes. 

This  improvement  in  home  training  can  hardly  be  obtained  by 
legislation ;  but  much  might  be  done  by  the  Government, 
through  the  agency  of  County  Councils  and  other  public  bodies, 
by  drawing  attention  to  the  necessity  for  method  in  the  early 
training  of  children,  and  by  encouraging  the  study  of  this 
method.  The  rising  generation  is  most  under  the  influence  of 
the  State  whilst  attending  the  Government  schools  ;  but,  at 
this  age,  children  are  far  too  young  to  understand  the  art  of 
discipline  and  teaching.  The  evening  and  continuation  classes, 
controlled  by  the  County  Councils,  seem  to  offer  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  this  study.  At  these  classes,  lessons  in  various 
arts  and  sciences  are  already  given.  But  there  can  be  no  more 
useful  art  or  science  than  that  of  training  children. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  in  a  short  course  of 
lectures,  such  as  is  usually  given  in  these  classes,  to  go 
thoroughly  into  the  subject.  But,  if  the  main  lines  of  a  building 
be  correct,  the  whole  will  not  be  far  amiss.  If  those  who  have 
the  care  of  children  could  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  great 
responsibility,  much  would  have  been  done.  If  they  could  be 
made  to  realize  the  evils  of  unmethodical  training  they  would  be 
eager  to  gain  further  knowledge  of  the  right  methods.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  teaching  in  an  easy  way  might  also  be  given.  Some 
of  the  most  simple  devices  are  neglected  because  they  are  un¬ 
known.  Comenius  suggests  that  children  should  be  taught  to 
write  by  means  of  tracing  paper  and  a  pencil.  How  many 
parents  do  this  to-day  ?  It  is  doubtful  if  sufficient  use  be  made, 
even  now,  of  picture-books.  Comenius  was  the  first  to  introduce 
these ;  his  “  Orbis  Pictus  ”  was  the  first  of  its  kind. 

there  are  many  ways  in  which  children  may  be  kept  happily, 
and  at  the  same  time  usefully,  employed :  as  kindergarten  lessons 
clearly  prove.  It  should  be  the  lecturer’s  duty  to  describe  some 
of  these  ways.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  also,  how  a  solid 
foundation  for  all  the  after  knowledge  may  be  laid  in  childhood. 
Printed  books  are,  and  should  be,  mostly  closed  to  them  at  this 
age;  but  the  book  of  Nature  lies  open  to  them,  and  they  might 
learn  from  it  much  more  than  is  usual  now.  “  Men  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  taught  to  become  wise  by  studying  the  heavens, 
the  earth,  oaks  and  beeches,  but  not  by  studying  books — that  is 
to  say,  they  must  learn  to  know  and  investigate  the  things 
themselves,  and  not  the  observations  that  other  people  have 
made  about  the  things.”  If  it  be  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
truth  that,  in  the  case  of  men,  more  may  be  learnt  from  Nature 
than  from  books,  it  is  still  more  necessary  in  the  case  of 
children.  Often,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  a  parent 
to  teach  a  child  to  read  books,  rather  than  to  fit  it  for  under¬ 


standing  and  profiting  by  that  which  it  shall  afterwards  read.- 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  book  learning  is  not  in  itself  an- 
end,  but  only  a  means.  To  live  aright,  not  to  know  much, 
should  be  the  aim  and  end  of  all  education.  To  teach  a  child 
to  read  books  before  it  has  grasped  the  elementary  facts  of  life- 
and  Nature,  can  only  result  in  filling  its  mind  with  unmeaning 
phrases  and  parrot-like  knowledge.  Time  will  have  been 
gained  if  the  child  be  kept  back  from  the  study  of  books,  and 
encouraged  in  the  practice  of  reasoning  and  observation.  If 
the  practical  knowledge  precede  the  merely  theoretical.  The 
knowledge  of  things  must  come  before  the  knowledge  of 
words,  or  the  latter  will  be  useless.  Let  it  be  demonstrated 
to  parents  that  the  rudiments  of  this  knowledge  of  things  can 
profitably  be  taught  to  young  children  in  their  homes.  “  The 
first  thing  obvious  to  children  is  what  is  sensible,  and  that  we 
make  no  part  of  their  rudiments.” 

It  might  be  advisable  to  include  in  the  lectures  one  or  two 
on  slight  childish  ailments  and  their  remedy.  These  would 
prove  useful  to  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  a  full  course  of 
Sick  Nursing  Lectures. 

There  are,  of  course,  books  written  on  the  subject  of  method  in 
training,  and  these  might  be  studied  by  those  desirous  to  know 
more  of  it.  Lhis  might  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  necessity 
tor  classes  in  child  training.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  books  are  written  on  other  subjects  also,  and  yet  lectures 
are  given  on  these  subjects  and  they  have  good  results.  It  may 
also  be  objected  that  the  lectures  are  not  likely  to  be  well 
attended  ;  for  it  is  not  every  one  that  has,  or  can  hope  to  have,  the- 
care  and  training  of  children  ;  and  they  who  have  learnt  to  feel 
their  need  of  the  classes  have,  very  often,  by  that  time,  no 
leisure  to  attend  them.  But,  though  every  one  may  not  have  the- 
chief  responsibility  in  the  training  of  children,  there  are  few 
men  or  women  who  do  not  come  into  contact,  at  some  time 
or  other,  with  young  children.  And,  though  the  contact  be 
slight,  tne  influence  may  be  great ;  and,  as  many  a  parent 
knows  too  well,  a  few  moments  of  mistaken  kindness  may 
undo  the  work  of  days.  Every  inducement  should,  therefore,, 
be  held  out  to  encourage  all  men  and  women,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  to  attend  these  classes.  Even  if  the  theory  which 
they  learn  there  be  never  put  into  practice,  it  is  at  least  self- 
education. 

Some  will  object  that  this  methodical  education  takes  time, 
and  that  the  mothers,  who  are,  after  all,  the  chief  educators  in 
the  world,  have  seldom  time  to  bring  up  their  children  by  it. 
The  well  known  proverb,  “  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,”  imme¬ 
diately  rises  to  mind  as  a  protest  against  this  objection.  A  child 
who  has  been  well  trained  in  infancy  will,  in  after  years,  give 
much  less  trouble  than  one  who  has  not  been  so  trained.  Time 
will,  in  reality,  have  been  saved.  Finally,  though  the  principal 
good  effects  of  these  lessons  in  methodical  early  education  may 
not  be  perceptible  till  the  next  generation  be  grown  up,  they 
cannot  fail  to  have  some  slightly  good  effect  on  this  genera¬ 
tion  a,nd  on  that  which  is  rising  now.  Much  would  have  been 
done  if  more  persons  could  be  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the 
great  responsibility  which  is  attached  to  the  duty  of  child  train¬ 
ing,  and  to  a  realization  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining  a 
right  training.  This  realization  must  foster  the  much-to-be- 
desired  sense  of  the  sacreduess  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood. 

1  hough  we  may  not  attain  to  all  that  we  would  wish,  “  we  are 
always  the  better,  all  of  us,  for  having  aimed  high,  for  having 
striven  to  see  and  to  know  things  as  they  really  are,  for  having 
set  ourselves  to  walk  in  the  light  of  that  knowledge,  to  help 
forward  great  designs,  and  to  do  good.  ‘  ConsideUwliereunto 
ye  were  born  !  Ye  were  not  made  to  live  like  brutes,  but  to 
follow  virtue  and  knowledge.’  ” 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  which  I  would  commend  “  to 
those  whose  concern  for  their  dear  little  ones  makes  them  so 
irregularly  bold  that  they  dare  venture  to  consult  their  own 
reason  in  the  education  of  their  children  rather  than  wholly 
to  rely  upon  old  custom.”  pp 


Some  very  remarkable  maps  were  exhibited  at  the  Hotel  Cecil 
the  other  day.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  correct  to  call  them  maps, 
as  they  consisted  of  globes  divided  into  a  large  number  of  de¬ 
tachable  portions,  each  of  which  may  be  used  as  a  map.  The  globes, 
which  may  be  fitted  up  to  show  either  the  physical  features  or 
political  divisions  of  the  world,  are  stated  to  be  the  result  of 
some  thirteen  years’  labour  on  the  part  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Gill, 
F.R.G.S.  They  will  probably  be  seen  in  a  more  complete  form 
at  the  Royal  Society’s  conversazione. 
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CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE: 
GEOGEAPHIOAL 

GEOGEAPHICAL  &  ETHNOLOGICAL 
ZOOLOGICAL  &  BOTANICAL 
TEADES  &  INDUSTEIES 
GENEEAL 

BIBLE  ILLUSTEATIONS 
MYTHOLOGICAL 
HISTOEICAL 
LITEEAEY 
POETEAITS 


THE  OLD  MASTERS 
AN  EPITOME  OF  PAINTING 
THE  PAINTER  CLASSICS 
HOLBEIN’S  DRAWINGS 
PANORAMA  OF  ROME 


A  CATALOGUE  OP  OVER  1,000  SUBJECTS  WITH  250  ILLUSTRATIONS 

SENT  FREE  on  application 

Hanfstaengl,  16  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 
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BLACKIE’S  LIST. 


A  GENERAL  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

Covering  the  ground  of  a  School  or  ordinary  College  Course. 

By  A.  E.  LAYNG,  M.A., 

formerly  Head  Master,  Stafford  Grammar  School. 

With  or  without  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

.  T';  Lavpg  s.hook  takes  the  pupil  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  subject  as 

tanas  the  Experimental  and  Logarithmic  Series,  and  almost  the  last  piece  of 
work  is  the  method  of  calculating  Napierian  Logarithms.  The  book  rightly 
follows  what  ought  to  be  the  universal  practice  of  introducing  simple  equations 
Q.mu  V(vry  •  •  •  The  explanations  are  lucid  throughout,  as  in  this 

authors  other  books  and  there  are  large  numbers  of  examples,  chiefly  of 
the  formal  type.  —  Mathematical  Gazette. 

A  FIRST  COURSE  OF  ALGEBRA. 

Embodying  Graphic  and  other  Solutions  and  Applications  to  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Geometry,  and  forming  a  brief  First  Course. 

By  A.  E.  LAYNG,  M.A. 

With  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d, 

A  GREEK  BOY  AT  HOME. 

An  Original  Greek  Story,  specially  written  for  use  with  Rouse’s 
“First  Greek  Course.” 

ByW.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Litt.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge. 

Ciown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net.  [Just  nublished. 

PHYSICAL  AND  STRUCTURAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

By  J.  W.  GREGORY,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Being  the  Introductory  Portion  of  the  Complete  Book,  issued  separately  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  many  who  have  asked  for  it.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY. 

CoIWo^tF'  RODGE?,S’,  ma-»  f  r  G  S.,  Examiner  in  Geography  to  the 
C  lege  of  Preceptors.  With  many  Diagrams  and  Coloured  Illustrations.  Is. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

For  Middle  Forms. 

By  FREDERICK  MORT,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.G.S. 

A  four  years’  course  for  Secondary  Schools.  With  Maps  and  Diagrams.  2s. 

[Just  issued. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

-r,  »  c  T ,  By  L.  W.  LYDE,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Economic  Geography  in  University  College,  London. 

TT^N?^™ality  Teacher  —  Specialist  Teaching  —  Human  Note  — 

Work-Mental^ Picture^  Mnf’m  °'  VT,ork  ~  Th?  Outlook  Faculty  -  Outdoor 
ora  Mental  Pictures— Modelling -Mapping— Seasonal  Work,  &c.,  &c. 

Price  Is.  net.  [Jtist  published. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY. 

JS.\  Prof.  AINSWORTH  DAVIS,  Principal  of  the  Agricultural  Colle-e 
Cirencester.  With  Appendix  for  Agricultural  Students.  Cloth,  2s.  ”  ’ 

GRADUATED  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 

B,\  H.  BENDALL,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  I. A, H.M.  ls.net. 

[Just  issued. 

THE  STUDY  OF  PLANT  LIFE  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

By  MARIE  C.  STOPES,  D.Sc.,  &c.  2s.6d.net. 

BLACKIE’S  ENGLISH  TEXTS. 

6d.  each.  Blue  limp  cloth  covers.  Nearly  80  Volumes  ty>  j  • 

correlation  with  the  study  of  Englisu  Literature  and  History. M '  'n 

Among  the  leading  Authors  are: — 


Malory. 

Froissart. 

Bacon. 

Burke. 

Ruskin. 


Cibbon. 
Macaulay. 
Carlyle. 
Prescott. 
Josephus. 


Drake. 

Raleigh. 

Anson. 

Hawkins. 

Cook. 


Thucydides. 

Plutarch. 

Livy. 

Marcellinus. 

Lucian. 


Dickens. 
Charles  Lamb. 
Kingsley. 
Swift. 

Borrow. 


BLACKIE  &  SON,  LTD.,  50  OLD  BAILEY/  LONDON,  E.C. 


Messrs.  BELL’S  BOOKS 

M  ith  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Crown  8vo  2s  6d 

EXPERIMENTAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  G.  C.  DINGWALL,  Mathematical  and  Science  Master,  Stonelaw  Higher 
Grade  School,  Rutherglen. 

Practical  GTO^anhTcom-^i  presenting  material  sufficient  for  a  full 

Schools  ThSwS  for  Secondary,  Higher  Grade,  and  Supplementary 

to  be  the  natural  order  i^!dCthobef°re  the  pup  ,  m  Avhat  appears  to  the  author 
pupils Horn ri  d  6  a,rr;,n,fTnt  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  enable 

and  the  nrdneirdps  Il  if  "6"  8  and  observations  to  find  out  the  causes  of, 

related  witrthifnsn^ly  g!  important  geographical  facts.  The  work  is  cor- 
leiarcn  witii  that  usually  carried  out  in  concurrent  science  courses. 

BELL’S  FRENCH  PICTURE  CARDS. 

Edited  by  H.  N.  ADAIR,  M.A. 

Two  Sets  of  Sixteen  Cards.  Printed  in  Colours,  with  Questionnaire  on 
back  of  each.  Price  Is.  3d.  net  each. 

8etChamh«tHa2Xr1)l?Wniby  M-  mo*tbard.  I  La  Toilette.  II.  La 

V’.v  ft&K- 

S  IrL^y0, IX'  L»  Ohaimifai  xAjKt 

xfv  Le  Port  xv  I  XM-  Le  Pont-  XIM-  La  Plage, 

xiv.  Le  Port;  XV.  Le  Magasin.  XVI.  Le  Restaurant. 

SCtaux(VoioHCvd*  D.n,lw?  by  Marx-  Williams.  I.  La  Maison 
'  n  °  e*s  Verts.  IL  La  Salle  a  Manger.  III.  Le  Cheval 

Chauml^  J,V-  , *"es  Militaires.  V.  la  Cuisine  de  fa 
Chaumiere.  VI.  La  Place  de  la  Ville.  VII.  A  la  Gare 
VIII.  Un  Jour  de  Pluie.  IX.  Au  Bord  de  la  Mer  X  La 
Le9°n  d  flrithmetique.  XI.  L’Hiver.  XII.  La  Moisson 

Jardih6  MIV-^La  Visite  M^decin.  XV.  Le 

Ja.raina  XVI,  La  Salle  de  Travail, 

Hishes  nf  many-  Teachers.  Messrs.  Bell  have  derided 
10  issue  sixteen  of  the  same  card  in  one  packet,  price  Is  3  d  net  TIipsp 

t Advanced™71  N<u'  1  to  16  Elementary),  and  Nos.  1  to  16 

Crown  8vo.  2s. 

LE  FRANCAIS  DE  FRANCE. 

By  Madame  VALETTE  VERNET. 

M  ith  an  Introduction  by  Professor  ALBERT  BARRERE,  R.M.A  Woolwich 

and  numerous  Illustrations  by  M.  MONTBARD. 

**  The  ma£efoatnrJ/!fe«  B°°k  f°r  yoong  children,  by  a  practical  teacher, 
with  ffvefvrlov  Hff  Vn  nu™f°us  Dialogues  and  Conversations  dealing 
witn  eveiyday  life,  together  with  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary. 

feitm-es^mtb  nffimY8  i  “InJ10nest  and  capable  attempt  to  combine  the  best 
tat  in  es  both  oi  the  oial  and  the  grammatical  method  of  teaching  French.” 

BELL’S  ENGLISH  TEXTS 

FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

General  Editor,  A.  GUTHKELCH,  M.A. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

Selections  from  Ruskin.  Edited  by  H.  Hamp- 

mi  ire,  31.  A.,  Assistant  Masterat  St.  Olave’s  Grammar  School,  Southwark.  Is. 

*«*  This  volume  contains  “Sesame,”  “Lilies,”  Three  Ess^ivs  on  Pni;t,n„i 
Economy  (“Unto  This  Last”),  the  Lecture  on  “Iron!”  and ‘ Extracts  fZ 
Modern  Painters  (descriptions  of  scenery).  extracts  tiom 

Se,,®ct!0,?s1from  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott. 

Pupil 


TS,V'yCeM,®‘"lI“-  L-L'A"  *•<"«. 


Crown  8vo.  2s. 

REPORT  ON  THE  CONDITIONS  OF 
SERVICE  OF  TEACHERS 

IN  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters 
in  secondary  Schools  on  6th  January,  1910. 

“The  whole  profession  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Association  of  Assume 

»naH  «7,tSu  °VI*  atmg  \hlt  lnflui''.v.  and  to  the  Committee  for  the  exhaustlfe 
and  authoritative  report  that  has  been  drawn  up  and  published  within  a  v«ir 
of  its  appointment.  — Journal  of  Education.  ,  t  U  wunm  a  f  ear 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART 

EXAMINATIONS. 

(BOARD  OP  EDUCATION.) 


FOR  THE  FIRST  STAGE. 

Geometry  —  Practical  Plane  and  Solid.  By  G.  F.  Burn. 
Second  Edition.  2s. 

Building'  Construction.  By  Brysson  Cunningham,  B.E., 
Assoc.M.Inst.,  C.E.  Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

Mathematics.  Algebra  and  Euclid.  Edited  by  Dr.  W«.  Briggs, 

M.A.,  B.Sc..,  F.R.A.S.  2s. 

Mechanics  (Solids).  By  F.  Rosenberg,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Fifth 
Edition.  2  s. 

Mechanics  of  Fluids.  By  Dr.  G.  H.  Bryan,  F.R.S.,  and 
F.  Rosenberg,  M. A.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

Sound,  Light,  and  Heat.  By  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.  2s. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  R.  H.  Jude,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
Third  Edition.  2s. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (Theoretical).  By  G.  H.  Bailey,  D.Sc. 
Fourth  Edition.  2s. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (Practical).  By  H.  W.  Bausor,  M.A. 
Revised  Edition.  Is. 

Organic  Chemistry,  Systematic  Practical.  By  G.  M.  Norman, 
B.Sc.  Second  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Human  Physiology.  By  G.  N.  Meachen,  M.D.,  B.S.  (Lond.), 
M.R.C.S.  2s. 

Botany.  By  A.  J.  Ewart,  D.Se.,Ph.D.,  F.L.S.  Second  Edition.  2s. 
Steam.  By  J.  W.  Hayward,  M.  Sc.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

Physiography  (Section  One).  Edited  by  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc. 
2s. 

Hygiene.  By  R.  A.  Lyster,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  D.P.H.  Fifth 
Edition.  2  s. 

Retailed  List  of  Books  for  the  Science  and  Art  Examinations ,  post  free, 
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SituationsVacant  and  Wanted— 30  words  or  under,  2s. ;  each  additional  10  words, 
6d.  (For  Is.  extra.  Replies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Publishing  Office,  and  will 
be  forwarded  post  free.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  next  meeting  of  members  of  the  College 

Fixtures.  of  Preceptors  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
May  4,  when  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton,  B.A.,  will 
read  a  paper  on  “  School  Recognition  in  England  in  the 
light  of  foreign  practice.” 

*  * 

* 

Dr.  T.  B.  Hyslop,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  will  address  the  Child 
Study  Society,  London  (90  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
S.W.),  on  “  Subconsciousness,”  April  7,  7.30  p.m.  ;  and  Dr. 
C.  A.  Mercier,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  P.R.C.S.,  will  discuss  be¬ 
fore  the  same  Society  “  Aims  of  Education,”  April  21, 
7.30  p.m. 

*  # 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Secondary  Schools  Association 
(25  Victoria  Street,  Westminster)  will  he  held  in  London  on 
April  6,  at  2.30  p.m.  Prof.  Sadler  will  open  a  discussion  on 
“  The  Future  of  Endowed  Schools  in  National  Education.” 

#  * 

* 

The  Third  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  will 
he  held  in  Paris,  August  2  to  7.  Particulars  from  Dr. 
Dufestel,  10  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 

*  * 

* 

The  eighth  Vacation  Term  for  Biblical  Study  will  he 
held  at  Somerville  College,  Oxford,  July  23  to  August  15. 
The  idea  chosen  for  illustration  is  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 

in  the  Hebrew  theocracy  and  the  Christian  Church. 

*  # 

# 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Training  College  for  Women  will  be  celebrated  on 
May  14. 

*  * 

The  Romanes  Lecture  at  Oxford  will  he  delivered  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  May  18. 

*  * 

* 

An  Advanced  Course  in  School  Hygiene,  consisting  of 
visits  to  certain  specially  selected  school  premises  and 
lecture  demonstrations  by  eleven  different  lecturers,  will  be 
held  at  University  College  April  19-28.  Limited  to  fifty 
students.  Particulars  from  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

*  * 

* 

The  Course  for  Teachers,  held  in  former  years  at  the 
Proebel  Institute  and  at  the  Home  School,  Highgate,  will 
be  held  this  year  at  St.  Edmund’s  School,  Grayshott, 
August  1—20.  Classes  in  the  Psychology  of  the  Child, 
Special  Methods  of  Learning,  School  Organization,  Nature 
Study,  Geography,  and  Handwork.  Lectures  by  Miss  M.  E. 
Findlay,  Prof.  Findlay,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Slaughter.  Particulars 

from  Dr.  Slaughter,  4  Harcourt  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 

*  # 

* 

The  Board  of  Education  publish  a  list  of  thirty  holiday 
courses  ou  the  Continent — at  Greifswald,  Jena,  Marburg, 
Neuwied,  Liibeck,  Kaiserslautern,  and  Salzburg ;  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  and  Neuchatel;  Santander;  Florence,  Besan^on, 
Dijon,  Grenoble,  Nancy,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  St.  Servan- 
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St.  Malo,  Paris,  Versailles,  St.  Valery-sur-Somme,  Honfleur, 
Bayeux,  Granville,  Caen,  Lisieux,  Villerville,  and  Rouen. 
With  date  of  each  course,  fees,  return  fares  from  London, 
cost  of  boarding,  principal  subjects  of  instruction,  address 
of  Local  Secretary,  &c.,  2d.,  Wyman  &  Sons,  Fetter  Lane, 
E.C. 


*  * 

# 

The  Teachers’  Guild  has  arranged  Modern  Languages 
Holiday  Courses,  open  to  other  persons  as  well  as  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Guild,  at  Honfleur,  Santander,  Neuwied,  and 
Liibeck,  commencing  in  the  first  week  of  August  and  occupy¬ 
ing  not  less  than  three  weeks.  For  information,  address 
the  Teachers’  Guild,  74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

*  # 

The  University  of  Dijon,  which  has  inaugurated  Special 
Courses  for  Foreign  Students  with  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gramme  and  prospects  of  degrees,  announces  also  Holiday 
Courses,  general  and  commercial,  in  autumn.  Apply  to 
M.  le  professeur  Lambert,  Rue  Viollet-le-Duc,  Dijon. 


H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  accepted 

Honours.  the  proposal  of  Liverpool  University  to  confer 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

*  * 

# 

On  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Leeds  (June  11) 
the  following  honorary  degrees  will  be  conferred  : — 

LL.D.  :  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
ilowne,  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Hugh  Bell,  Bart.,  General  Sir  William  Nicholson,  Mr.  A.  G.  Lupton 
(Pro-Chancellor),  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hopkinson,  K.C. 

D.Sc.  :  Lord  Rayleigh,  Sir  Clements  Markham,  K.C.B.,  and  Prof. 
Osier. 

D.Litt. :  Prof.  E.  J.  Haverfield  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick. 

#  # 

* 

&ir  James  A.  H.  Murray,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D.,  &c.,  editor 
of  the  “  New  Oxford  Dictionary,”  has  been  elected  a  Foreign 
Correspondent  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres. 

#  * 

* 

The  title  of  Professor  Emeritus  has  been  conferred  upon 
Dr.  Edward  Burnett  Taylor,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  Fellow 
of  Balliol,  who  recently  resigned  the  Professorship  of 
Anthropology  in  Oxford  University. 

*  * 

* 

Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan,  for  twenty-two  years  Principal  of 
University  College,  Bristol,  and  now  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology  and  Ethics  in  the  University  of  Bristol,  has  been 
presented  with  a  quantity  of  plate  and  books  in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  higher  education. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  A.  Trice  Martin,  M.A.  Oxon.,  F.S.A.,  of  Clifton  Col- 
lege,  late  Head  Master  of  Bath  College,  has  been  presented 
with  a  cheque  for  200  guineas  and  an  illuminated  address  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  education  during  the  seven 
years  of  his  residence  in  Bath. 

*  * 

* 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Prof.  Churton  Collins,  by  Mr.  T. 
Wood  Holgate,  has  been  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library. 

*  * 

* 

Portraits  of  Profs.  Cleland  and  Jack  are  to  be  presented 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  and  the  balance  of  the  Jack 
fund  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  mathematical  prize. 

#  # 

# 

Mr.  H.  X.  Mody,  who  has  undertaken  to  .provide  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  of  the  new  University  of  Hong-Kong,  has 
been  knighted.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  March  16. 


Endowments  and  ^  W*  H-  Chairman  of  Lever 

Benefactions.  Brothers,  Port  Sunlight,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
has  given  sums  amounting  to  £102,000  to  Liverpool  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  * 

# 

Girton  College  is  appealing  for  £50,000  to  pay  off  the 

mortgage  on  the  new  buildings  (£31,000)  and  to”  increase 

the  general  endowment,  which  is  now  only  £370. 

#  * 

* 

An  appeal  is  made  for  £12,000  to  purchase  the  building 

occupied  by  the  Guilde  Internationale,  Paris.  Subscriptions 

to  Mr.  H.  S.  A.  Foy,  Bush  Lane  House,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

#  # 

# 

Miss  Lucy  Jenner,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Jenner,  has  left  the  ultimate  residue  of  her  estate  to  Newn- 
liarn  College  to  found  Fellowships  of  the  annual  value  of 
£300. 

*  * 

* 

The  Duke  of  Portland  has  promised  £2,000  (spread  over 
several  years)  for  the  extension  and  development  of  the 
Mining  Department  of  the  University  College,  Nottingham. 
A  Chair  of  Mining  is  to  be  established. 

*  * 

* 

The  London  University  Extension  Board  has  received 
£100  from  Mr.  Martin  White  in  aid  of  the  development  of 
the  study  of  Civics  ;  and  £100  from  the  Churton  Collins 
Memorial  Committee  for  a  Churton  Collins  Prize  or  Scholar¬ 
ship. 

*  * 

* 

Sir  Francis  Galton  has  made  a  further  donation  of  £500' 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  Francis  Galton  Laboratory  for 

the  study  of  National  Eugenics  during  the  year  1911-12. 

*  # 

# 

Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  and  Miss  Cowen  have  given  £10,000  to 
the  Armstrong  College  Endowment  Fund  in  appreciation  of 
the  attachment  of  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen 
to  the  Chair  of  English  Literature  in  the  College.  They  pre¬ 
scribe  two  conditions  :  (1)  that  the  stipend  of  the  English 
Chair  shall  not  be  less  than  £500  a  year,  and  (2)  that  there 
be  established  a  Joseph  Cowen  Memorial  Prize  for  an  Essay 
in  English  Literature,  History,  or  Politics. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Wilfred  Hall  has  presented  to  Armstrong  College 
10  milligrammes  of  radium  bromide. 

*  * 

* 

The  Ashington  Coal  Company  has  promised  30  guineas  a 
year  for  three  years  to  enable  a  very  promising  student 
attending  the  Saturday  afternoon  class  for  miners  held  at 
Armstrong  College  to  follow  at  the  College  a  course  for  the 

B.Sc.  degree  of  the  University  in  Mining. 

*  # 

* 

Mr.  Alfred  Morton  bequeathed  to  the  City  Corporation 
£5,000  stock  to  found  two  scholarships  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music. 

*  # 

* 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  3,000,000  dols.  (say 
£600,000)  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  teachers- 
engaged  in  the  ten  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
One  object  is  to  enable  selected  teachers  to  study  educational 
methods  in  other  countries. 

*  * 

* 

Sir  Carrimbhoy  Ebrahim  has  given  to  the  Bombay  Govern¬ 
ment  a  sum  of  £30,000  for  the  improvement  of  scientific 
training  and  the  encouragement  of  research  in  connexion 
with  Indian  industrial  progress,  to  be  awarded  in  the  shape 
of  scholarships  to  science  students  of  the  Mussulman  faith. 
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The  next  combined  examination  for  67 
Scholarships  and  Entrance  Scholarships  and  a  large  number 
Prizes.  0f  Exhibitions  at  Pembroke,  Gonville  and 

Caius,  King’s,  Jesus,  Christ’s,  St.  John’s, 
and  Emmanuel  Colleges,  Cambridge,  will  be  held  on  De¬ 
cember  6  and  following  days.  Mathematics,  Classics,  and 
Natural  Sciences  will  be  subjects  of  examination  at  all 
these  colleges.  Scholarships  and  exhibitions  will  also  be 
offered  for  History  at  Gronville  and  Caius,  King’s,  Jesus, 
Christ’s,  St.  John’s,  and  Emmanuel  Colleges  ;  for  Modern 
Languages,  at  Gonville  and  Caius  and  King’s. 

*  # 

* 

At  Oxford  scholarships,  exhibitions,  &c.,  will  be  offered 
for  competition  —  in  Classics,  at  Pembroke,  May  10 ;  in 
Natural  Science,  at  Brasenose,  June  28 ;  in  History,  at 
Christ  Church,  June  7  ;  and  in  Divinity,  at  Brasenose, 
June  7. 

*  # 

* 

The  London  Inter-Collegiate  Scholarships  Boai’d  will 
hold  a  combined  examination  for  Entrance  Scholarships 
and  Exhibitions,  tenable  at  University  College,  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  and  the  East  London  College,  on  May  10  and  following 
days.  Candidates  must  have  passed  the  London  Matricula¬ 
tion  Examination.  Entry  forms  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  University  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C.  The  list  of 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  London 
University  Gazette  of  March  9. 

#  * 

# 

The  National  University  of  Ireland  offers,  in  autumn,  a 
studentship  of  £100  a  year  for  two  years  in  each  of  the 
following  subjects  :  —  (1)  Ancient  Classics ;  (2)  Mathe¬ 

matical  Science  (Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics)  ; 

(3)  Mathematical  Physics  and  Experimental  Physics ; 

(4)  Modern  Literature  ;  (5)  Experimental  Science  ;  (6)  Patho¬ 
logy  and  Bacteriology. 

*  * 

# 

The  London  County  Council  offer  Supplementary  Junior 
Scholarships  (maintenance  grants)  to  a  limited  number  of 
children  that  obtain  free  places  in  secondary  schools.  Tenable 
for  three  years  (thirteen  to  sixteen;  awards  made  in  1910  only 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen).  Not  confined  to  elementary- 
school  scholars,  but  open  to  all  that  satisfy  the  necessary 
conditions.  Full  information  in  the  L.G.C.  Gazette  for 
March  7  (Id. ;  l-|d.  by  post ;  King,  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster).  Application  forms  from  the  Education 
Officer,  L.C.C.  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 

*  # 


Dr.  Forsyth.  He  was  Senior  Wrangler  in  1878,  has  been 
President  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  and  of 
the  London  Mathematical  Society,  and  is  a  Royal  Medallist 
of  the  Royal  Society.  His  treatise  on  “  The  Theory  of 
Functions  of  a  Real  Variable”  is  a  standard  work. 


Dr.  Kart.  Hermann  Breul,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  University 
Reader  in  Germanic,  has  been  appointed  Schroder  Professor 
of  German  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

*  * 

* 

Prof.  Raleigh,  of  Oxford  University,  has  been  appointed 
Clark  Lecturer  for  1910-11  in  English  Literature  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  is  a  Cambridge  graduate,  and  was 
Clark  Lecturer  in  1898. 

*  * 

* 

Dr.  Percy  Gardner,  Lincoln  and  Merton  Professor  of 
Archaeology,  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  Huxley  Lecturer 
for  the  year. 

*  =* 

* 

The  Rev.  Ernest  A.  Edghill,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of 
Kind’s,  has  been  appointed  Hulsean  Lecturer  at  Cambridge 
for  1910-11. 

m  * 

* 

Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Director  of  the  Rothamsted 
Experimental  Station,  has  been  appointed  Robert  Boyle 
Lecturer  at  Oxford  for  1910-11. 

*  * 

* 

Surgeon  -  General  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  K.C.B.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  &c.,  has  been  appointed  Rector  of  the  Imperial  College 
of  Science  and  Technology,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Bovey. 

*  * 


Girton  College  offers  an  Organ  Scholarship,  £50  for 
three  years,  in  June.  Particulars  from  the  Secretary,  Miss 
Clover,  Coleby,  Grange  Road,  Cambridge. 


Charterhouse  offers  ten  (or  more)  Entrance  Scholarships 
of  £75  each,  open  to  boys  between  twelve  and  fourteen,  on 
July  15 — one  (or  two)  of  the  scholarships  without  reference 
to  Greek.  Examination,  both  at  Charterhouse,  London, 
and  at  Charterhouse,  Godaiming,  June  21-2.  Apply  by 
June  14.  Particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  Charterhouse, 
Godaiming. 


Prof.  E.  A.  Gardner, 
been  appointed  to  the  new 
University  of  London. 


M.A.,  of  University  College,  has 
office  of  Public  Orator  in  the 


and  Literature  in 
College,  is  vacant 


t{C- 


Sherborne  School  offers  Entrance  Scholarships  of  £70 
and  under  to  boys  under  fifteen  on  July  1.  Examination 
July  12.  Apply  to  the  Head  Master. 


Dr.  E.  W.  Hobson,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Christ’s  College,  and  University 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  has  been  elected 
Sadlerian  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics,  in  succession  to 


Appointments 
and  Vacancies. 


The  Professorship  of  Italian  Language 
the  University  of  London,  University 
through  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  John  Butler,  M.A. 

*  * 

Mr.  Percy  Buck,  Mus.D.,  Director  of  Music  at  Harrow 
School,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

* 

The  Grant  Professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool  is  vacant  through  the  death  of  Prof.  J.  Camp¬ 
bell  Brown,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

*  * 

Mr.  Henry  Allsopp,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  has  been 
appointed  Vice- Principal  of  Ruskin  College,  in  room  of  Mr. 
C.  S.  Buxton,  who  has  become  private  secretary  to  his  father, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

#  * 

* 

The  Rev.  S.  L.  Brown,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Vice-Principal  of 
Bishop  Jacob’s  Hostel,  Newcastle,  has  been  appointed  War¬ 
den  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  Clerical  Education  Society. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Kirk,  B.A.  Oxon  ,  has  been  appointed 
Warden  of  University  College  Hall,  Ealing. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  M.  Kaizer,  M.Sc.  Liv.,  has  been  appointed  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Jews  Hospital  and  Orphanage,  Wbst 
Norwood. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  T.  W.  Holme,  B.A.  Liv.,  formerly  University  Fellow 
and  Tutor  in  English  Literature,  Liverpool  University,  has 
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been  appointed  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the 
Presidency  College,  Calcutta. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Arthur  Jones,  M.A.,  Manchester,  has  been  appointed 

Professor  of  History  and  English  in  Jubbulpore  College. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Denison,  Ph.D.  Breslau,  D.Sc.  Viet., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Heriot-Watt  College, 
Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
Natal  University,  Pietermaritzburg. 

#  # 

Mr.  Francis  M.  Denton,  Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing  at  the  new  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  Pittsburg-,  has 
been  appointed  Associate-Head  of  the  Electrical  Engineering 
and  Applied  Physics  Department  of  the  Northampton  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Clerkenwell,  in  succession  to  Dr.  C.  V. 
Drysdale,  resigned. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  A.  L.  Willoughby,  M.A.  Lond.,  Ph.D.  Vienna,  has 
been  elected  Taylorian  Lecturer  in  German  at  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  * 

* 

Applications  (eight  copies)  for  the  Beit  Lectureship  in 

Colonial  History  at  Oxford  (£300)  are  to  be  lodged  with  the 

Registrar  of  the  University  by  June  15. 

*  * 

■* 

Mr.  L.  Doncaster,  Fellow  of  King-,s  College,  Cambridge, 

and  Lecturer  in  Zoolog’y  in  Birmingham  University,  has 

been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Museum  of  Zoology 

and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Cambridge  University. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  J.  W.  Peck,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Principal  Assistant  to 
the  Education  Officer  of  the  London  County  Council,  has 
been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Edinburgh  School  Board. 

*  * 

* 

A  Reader  in  Russian  is  required  in  Oxford  University, 

to.  enter  on  his  duties  in  October.  £300  a  year.  Apply 

(eight  copies)  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  June  1. 

#  # 

* 

A  History  Tutor  is  required  at  St.  Hilda’s  Hall,  Oxford. 
Apply  (three  copies  of  testimonials  and  two  references)  to 
Mrs.  Wells,  1  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford,  by  April  18. 

*  * 

* 

The  Principalship  of  St.  George’s  High  School  for  Girls 

and  Training  College  for  Women  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools.,  Edinburgh ,  will  be  vacant  at  Midsummer  through 

the  resignation  of  Miss  Walker.  Apply  to  Miss  S.  E.  S. 

Mair,  3  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh,  by  May  2. 

#  # 

# 

Mr.  William  W.  Vaughan,  M.A.  Oxou.,  Head  Master  of 
Giggleswick  School,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of 
Wellington  College. 

*  * 

* 

Miss  Alice  Ravenhill  has  resigned  her  appointments  at 
t  le  W  omen  s  Department  of  King’s  College,  as  Lecturer 
under  the  London  University  Extension  Board,  and  as  Lec¬ 
turer  to  Teachers  under  the  London  Education  Committee. 

jin  1S  ^°’n£  res^cle  with  a  brother  in  Vancouver  Island, 
15. L. 

*  * 

* 

Mr-  William  C.  Edkins,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Dubl.,  Second 

Master,  \V  igan  Grammar  School,  has  been  appointed  Head 

Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Hindley. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  t  red  Hodson,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Ph.D.,  assistant  master, 


Bedales  School,  Petersfield,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Melton  Mowbray. 

*  # 

* 

The  Rev.  Charles  B.  Nicholl,  B.A.,  assistant  master, 
has  been  appointed  Head  Master,  of  King  Edward  Vi’s 
School,  Grantham. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Reginald  Carter,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Rector  of  Edinburgh 
Academy,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of  Bedford 
Grammar  School. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  F.  D.  Evans,  B.A.,  Assistant  Classical  Master,  Mer- 
chiston  Castle,  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master 
of  Macclesfield  Grammar  School,  in  succession  to  the  Rev. 
Darwin  Wilmot,  M.A.  Oxon.,  who  has  resigned  after  thirty- 
four  years’  service. 

*  # 

* 

Mr.  Alfred  T.  Morris,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Modern  Language 
Master,  Portora  Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Carrick- 
macross. 

*  * 

# 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Franks,  formerly  Tutor,  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  Western 
College,  Bristol. 

•v-  * 

Mr.  A.  H.  Russell,  B.A.  Wales,  Organizing  Secretary  for 
technical  and  Higher  Education  in  the  Wotton-under-Edge 
area  under  the  Gloucestershire  County  Council,  has  been 
appointed  Head  Master  of  the  new  Higher  Elementary 
School  and  Pupil-Teacher  Centre  at  Cinderford. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  John  Lupton,  M.A.  Cantab.,  assistant  master, 
St.  Paul’s  School,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of  King 
Henry  VIII’s  School,  Coventry. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  H.  E.  Haig-Brown,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Inspector  of  Educa¬ 
tion  under  the  East  Sussex  Education  Committee,  has  been 
appointed  County  Inspector  of  Education  for  the  Surrey 
County  Education  Committee. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Acting-  Librarian  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


.  Messrs.  Blackie  will  issue  presently,  under 

Items1.'7  tiie  g'eneral  title  of  “  Beautiful  England,”  the 
first  six  volumes  of  a  new  series  of  monographs 
descriptive  of  the  most  famous  places  of  historic  interest 
in  England— “  Oxford,”  “The  English  Lakes,”  “  Canter- 
bury,”  „  “  Shakespeareland,”  “The  Thames,”  “Windsor 
Castle.”  Each  volume  will  be  illustrated  by  twelve  coloured 
plates  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Haslehurst. 

*  # 

* 

“  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,”  by  Dr.  A.  Schweitzer, 
translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Montgomery  and  prefaced  by 
Prof.  Burkitt,  is  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  A.  &  C. 
Black.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  attempts  made  during 
the  last  two  centuries  to  write  the  life  of  Jesus. 

*  * 

* 

I  he  World's  Work  offers  twenty-three  prizes  for  the  best 
essays  on  “  How  to  use  the  World's  IForfc  in  the  School.” 

*  * 

# 

The  “  Record  of  the  Old  Students  Association  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  London,”  has  just  made  its  first 
appearance.  It  will  be  issued  at  irregular  intervals  to  give 
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“  information  in  regal’d  to  the  work  of  the  Association  and 
other  matter  of  interest  to  old  students.”  Communications 
to  he  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Old  Students 
Association. 


The  Senate  of  London  University  have  de- 

General.  cided  to  invite  representatives  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  the  Empire  to  a  Congress  to  be 

held  in  London  in  1912. 

A  new  training  college  for  teachers  is  to  be  erected  at 
Dundee,  together  with  a  hostel  for  students.  The  estimated 
cost  is  £40,000. 

*  # 

# 

St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth,  has  been  recognized  as 
a  College  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

*  * 

* 

The  Rational  Industrial  Education  League,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Applegarth,  “one  of  the  Old  Guard,”  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  approval  of  seventy-four  Trades  Councils  and 
of  the  representatives  of  industrial  workers  in  some  two 
hundred  towns,  representing  several  hundreds  of  different 
trades  and  more  than  three  millions  of  workers.  “  My  sole 
desire,”  says  Mr.  Applegarth,  “  is  to  see  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  workers  placed  in  a  position  to  acquire  a  thorough 
industrial  training  at  the  hands  of  practical  men  possessing 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  trade  and  industry.” 


DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOLS: 

THEIR  PURPOSE,  METHOD ,  RESULTS. 

At  the  Evening  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  on  Wednesday,  March  16,  Prof.  Adamson,  B.A.  Loud., 
in  the  chair,  Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.A.,  gave  an  address  on  the 
above  subject.  He  has  prepared  for  publication  the  following 
paper,  which  covers  substantially  the  topics  discussed  at  this 
meeting : — 

Although  I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  much  space  in  this  address 
with  personal  references,  I  wish  to  say  with  what  pleasure  I  find 
myself  in  this  hall  to  discuss,  for  the  first  time,  the  subject  of 
Demonstration  Schools  with  an  audience  of  English  teachers  ;  for 
it  was  during  the  time  that  1  was  engaged,  some  twelve  years  ago, 
in  the  service  of  this  institution  that  the  idea  of  the  Demonstra¬ 
tion  School  first  shaped  itself  in  a  practical  form  in  my  own 
mind.  In  1897  I  presented  a  report  to  the  Council  of  this 
College  describing  such  a  type  of  school  and  using  the  term 
“  Demonstration  ”  for  it ;  in  the  next  year,  our  Joint  Committee 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers  adopted  the  same  idea  and  the 
same  term. 

Since  then  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  in  Manchester  to 
establish  the  Fielden  Demonstration  School,  and,  what  is  far 
more  important,  the  authorities  at  Whitehall  have  adopted  both 
the  title  “  Demonstration  School  ”  and  the  specific  principles 
which  it  embodies.  The  regulations  for  training  colleges  have 
for  many  years  made  use  of  two  other  titles,  namely,  Model 
School  and  Practice  or  Practising  School.  I  shall  hope  to  show 
that  this  new  type  of  school  indicates  a  new  conception  more  or 
less  consciously  sought  by  all  educational  reformers,  but  not 
often  accepted  by  our  public  authorities.  It  is  my  duty  to-night 
to  expound  these  principles,  and  I  will  begin  with  certain  broad 
axioms  which  none  of  us  will  dispute. 

1.  “  Training,”  in  ours  as  in  all  professions,  is  a  technical 
pursuit — i.e.,  it  exhibits  the  sciences  which  underlie  our  calling 
in  relation  to  the  practice  of  it.  This  distinguishes  it  from 
empirical  employments,  such  as  those  of  the  artisan ;  here 
practice  is  abundant,  but  is  supported  by  meagre  resources  in 
theory.  Thus,  stray  hints  about  the  giving  of  lessons,  workshop 
rules  and  criticisms,  are  not  a  substitute  for  an  intelligent  grasp 
of  abstract  principles  exhibited  in  practice.  In  this  distinction 
we  are  merely  following  many  other  callings  which  are  gradually 
emerging  from  the  empirical  to  the  rational  stage.  I  say  that 
this,  rather  than  any  social  or  caste  distinction,  is  the  true  line 


of  cleavage  between  between  a  profession  and  a  trade,  or  between 
professional  and  amateur  employment ;  a  calling  to  be  regarded 
as  “  professional  ”  must  be  based  upon  a  large  groundwork  of 
abstract  doctrine  and  of  liberal  thinking. 

2.  Both  theory  and  practice  are  in  process  of  development. 
Theory  is  not  some  fixed  set  of  doctrines  which  the  beginner  is 
set  to  learn,  but  it  is  a  movement  of  ideas.  In  every  profession 
we  witness  this  process — an  incessant  striving  for  a  better  ex¬ 
planation  of  phenomena,  leading  to  wdser  guidance  for  daily 
practice.  And  the  growth  of  these  two — efficiency  in  daily  work 
noth  illumination  of  mind — proceed  together.  Practical  expe¬ 
rience  reshapes  theory  ;  theory,  in  turn,  corrects  practice.  If  a 
professional  man  ceases  to  think  he  may  perform  the  mechanical 
parts  of  his  task  better,  but  his  development  is  arrested. 

3.  Every  profession  finds  its  own  methods  for  watching  and 
fostering  this  development ;  but,  however  various  these  methods 
may  be,  they  necessarily  centre  around  students  —  i.e.,  those 
who  will  carry  on  the  profession  in  days  to  come.  Hence  one 
special  function  of  those  who  take  charge  of  students  (whether  it 
be  for  the  clergy  or  for  the  bar,  for  accountancy  or  for  education, 
my  argument  is  the  same)  is  to  take  their  stand  at  points  where 
progress  is  being  made.  Thus  they  can  assist  both  their  own  minds 
and  the  minds  of  young  students,  to  treat  their  profession  not  as 
a  static  fixed  routine,  but  as  a  dynamic  process,  in  which  better 
practice  can  always  be  anticipated,  aiding  and  aided  by  a  truer 
conception  of  theoretic  principles. 

4.  Row  let  us  turn  to  our  own  calling.  The  centre  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  teacher’s  craft  is  the  child  at  school,  or,  to  use 
the  proper  technical  term,  the  scholar.  Whatever  we  ac¬ 
quire  or  expound  as  regards  theory  relates  to  him.  Our 
business  is  to  become  familiar  with  his  nature  (as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  adult  stages  of  man),  his  ideals,  his 
temperament,  his  experiences,  his  environment.  Fundament¬ 
ally,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  education  is  the  scholar ;  those 
pursuits  which  are  often  called  school  subjects  are  not  primarily 
the  subject  of  (i.e.,  the  business  of)  the  school.  True,  the  teacher 
as  a  student  of  education  must  acquaint  himself  with  these 
pursuits,  because  without  such  knowledge  he  cannot  interpret 
the  enfolding  life  of  the  scholar.  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  this 
point  with  care,  not  only  because  it  proves  a  stumbling-block 
to  many,  but  because  I  can  refer  you  to  a  point  of  view  pre¬ 
sented  by  John  Dewey  which  I  regard  as  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  problem  of  training  as  well  as  to  the  entire  theory  of 
education.  In  his  essay  on  “  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum,” 
Dewey*  shows  us  how  the  interests  and  claims  of  the  child  have 
always  been  set  against  the  claims  of  subject-matter.  The  need 
for  the  teacher  being  a  scholar  is  contrasted  with  the  need  for 
him  to  have  a  mastery  of  child  nature. 

Every  study  or  object  thus  has  two  aspects— one  for  the  scientist  as  a 
scientist,  the  other  for  the  teacher  as  a  teacher.  These  two  aspects  are 
in  no  sense  opposed  or  conflicting.  But  neither  are  they  immediately 
identical.  For  the  scientist  the  subject-matter  represents  simply  a  given 
body  of  truth  to  be  employed  in  locating  new  problems,  instituting  new 
researches,  and  carrying  them  through  to  a  verified  outcome.  To  him 
the  subject-matter  of  the  science  is  self-contained.  He  refers  various 
portions  of  it  to  each  other ;  he  connects  new  facts  with  it.  He  is  not, 
as  a  scientist,  called  upon  to  travel  outside  its  particular  bounds ;  if  he 
does,  it  is  only  to  get  more  facts  of  the  same  general  sort.  The  problem 
of  the  teacher  is  a  different  one.  As  a  teacher  he  is  not  concerned  with 
adding  new  facts  to  the  science  he  teaches,  in  propounding  new  hypo¬ 
theses,  or  in  verifying  them.  He  is  concerned  with  the  subject-matter 
of  the  science  as  representing  a  given  stage  and  phase  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  experience.  His  problem  is  that  of  inducing  a  vital  and 
personal  experiencing.  Hence,  what  concerns  him,  as  teacher,  are  the 
ways  in  which  that  subject  may  become  a  part  of  experience  ;  what 
there  is  in  the  child’s  present  that  it  is  usable  with  reference  to  it ;  how 
such  elements  are  to  be  used  ;  how  his  own  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter  may  assist  in  interpreting  the  child’s  needs  and  doings,  and 
determine  the  medium  in  which  the  child  should  be  placed  in  order  that 
his  growth  may  be  properly  directed.  He  is  concerned  not  with  the 
subject-matter  as  such,  but  with  the  subject-matter  as  a  related 
factor  in  a  total  and  growing  experience.  Thus  to  see  it  is  to  psycho¬ 
logize  it. 

Thus  to  the  teacher  all  these  arts  and  sciences  are  pursued, 
just  as  anatomy  or  bacteriology  by  the  physician,  to  help  him  to 
understand  and  then  to  guide  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

5.  While  the  single  scholar  needs  to  be  studied  apart,  the 
practice  of  our  calling  is  not  pursued,  as  in  medicine,  with  one 
“  subject  ”  at  a  time,  but  we  teach  our  scholars  in  groups — 


*  In  the  volume  entitled  “  The  School  and  the  Child  ”  (Blackie,  1906). 
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i.e.,  in  classes  and  in  schools— and,  both  as  students  and  trainers, 

must  practise  our  art  under  these  conditions.  The  scholar  not 
only  develops  as  a  personality  from  infancy  to  maturity,  but  as  a 
comrade  with  his  fellows  from  grade  to  grade  in  a  society  called 
a  school,  where  many  teachers  contribute  to  promote  the  desired 
end.  There  is  an  element  here  of  co-operation,  of  collaboration, 
introduced  into  our  calling  to  which  a  parallel  can  scarcely  be 
found  in  other  professions.  The  student  needs  to  work  con¬ 
tinuously  for  weeks  at  a  time  with  a  class  of  scholars  before  he 
can  comprehend  this  situation  :  he  needs  to  be  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  good  school  society  before  he  can  realize  thq 
conditions  under  which  educational  results  are  brought  about. 
An  isolated  lesson  given  to  strangers,  although  it  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  “  criticism  lesson,”  is  an  artificial  exercise  which 
may  readily  tend  to  create  a  perilous  breach  between  theory  and 
practice.  And  he  who  investigates  problems  of  teaching  cannot 
work  in  isolation  :  he  has  to  learn  to  give  and  take,  to  share 
his.  methods  with  colleagues,  and  to  accept  the  limitations 
which  such  association  involves.  While  every  man  has  to  think 
out  principles  in  his  own  mind,  he  can  only  put  these  to  proof 
by  the  co-operation  of  his  associates,  who  share  with  him  the 
extended  processes  which  are  involved  in  bringing  a  course  of 
teaching  to  fruition. 
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6.  Hence  the  most  accurate  description  of  a  student  of  educa¬ 
tion  is :  a  person  on  the  search  to  co-ordinate  school  experience 
with  abstract  principles,  to  interpret  school  phenomena  in  terms 
of  a  larger  synthesis.  In  fact,  the  student  does  formally  and 
elaborately  what  in  later  life  the  practitioner  has  to  do  rapidly 
and  subconsciously.  Every  teacher  has  not  only  his  scholarship, 
but  an  ethics,  a  psychology,  a  view  of  mind  of  his  own ;  and  the 
student  of  teaching  is  simply  a  person  who  separates  the  abstract 
from  the  concrete  ;  who  unites  the  immediate  with  the  remote; 
who  selects,  examines,  corrects,  revises,  till  there  is  harmony 
between  practice  and  theory,  between  the  deeds  of  to-day  and  the 
reflections  of  yesterday.  Not  that  this  harmony  can  ever  be 
fully  achieved  ;  but  it  is  the  goal  towards  which  the  mind,  by  its 
own  inevitable  structure,  is  compelled  to  work.  And  the  best 
aid  that  a  student  can  receive  from  his  seniors  is  to  make  him 
a  seeker  after  this  goal,  to  bring  theory  and  practice  close 
together,  to  make  him  dissatisfied  with  what  is  superficial  and 
trivial,  either  in  windy  theory  or  in  traditional  practice. 

So  much  for  axioms  on  which  I  hope  we  may  all  be  agreed. 
And  now  the  central  problem  of  a  training  college  or  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  emerges  —  we  must  discover  what  is  the 
appropriate  machinery  which  shall  enable  the  beginner  to  make, 
in  his  own  person,  this  union  between  practice  and  theory,  to 
form  professional  habits  which  will  compel  him  to  use  his 
ethics,  his  psychology,  his  scholarship,  as  means  to  throw  light 
upon  the  daily  life  of  the  schoolroom.  Each  profession  discovers 
its  own  machinery  :  for  the  physician  and  surgeon  some  hospital 
experience  is  now  regarded  as  indispensable ;  for  the  clergyman 
a  theological  college;  for  the  solicitor  an  apprenticeship,  com¬ 
bined,  if  possible,  with  attendance  at  lectures.  As  regards  the 
calling  of  a  teacher,  I  do  not  wish  to  strengthen  my  case 
by  depreciation  of  workers  in  earlier  days,  but  are  we  not 
agreed  that  the  divorce  of  theory  from  practice  has  been  a 
reproach  against  all  who  advocated  the  study  of  education  P 
The  student  heard  his  pedagogic  lecture  and  read  his  text¬ 
books  ;  but  he  was  sent  to  practise  under  conditions  where 
these  lectures  and  text-books  were  at  a  discount,  and  often 
deserved  to  be  at  a  discount,  because  they  were  composed  by 
those  whose  interests  and  pursuits  lay  remote  from  the  practice 
of  the  profession. 

Ours  is  not  the  only  profession  where  such  a  cleavage  is  wit¬ 
nessed.  It  is  painfully  felt  in  engineering,  to  mention  only  one 
pi  ofession  w  here  success  in  scientific  research  is  by  no  means  to 
be  identified  with  practical  efficiency  in  the  craft.  I  am  told  it 
is  equally  felt  as  a  drawback  in  architecture. 

In  the  early  days  when  the  first  efforts  were  made  to  train 
elementary  teachers  the  Model  School  was  devised ;  Lancaster, 
David  Stow,  ana  others  took  charge  of  large  bodies  of  children 
and  set  ovei  them  monitors  who  worked  to  a  rigid  pattern. 

1  hei  e  w as  not  much  theory  to  be  studied,  and  these  monitor- 
teachers  were  also  too  young  to  profit  by  any  kind  of  theory. 

1  hey  learned  by  imitation  and  suggestion,  and  such  mode  of 
16&1  ning  is  by  no  means  to  bo  despised.  In  all  professions  wo 
learn  much  of  our  dexterity  by  following  the  example  of  our 
elders,  and  in  the  teacher  s  calling,  where  authority  and  uni¬ 
formity  are  manifestly  required,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  any 


system  either  of  apprenticeship  or  of  a  model  school,  which 
definitely  moulds  the  beginner  so  that  he  shall  readily  copy  the 
approved  types. 

But,  if  you  accept  the  first  of  the  axioms  I  have  presented 
above,  you  will  refuse  to  regard  any  such  system  as  professional 
training ;  for  it  makes  no  appeal  to  intellectual  freedom  ;  there 
may  be,  indeed  there  must  be,  some  theory  in  the  mind  of  the 
master  who  shapes  the  model,  but  the  student  is  not  learning  to 
study  his  profession  at. all.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  all  the 
opponents  of  progress  in  our»profession  combine  in  desiring  to 
prevent  young  teachers  from  becoming,  in  any  real  semse 
students  ;  they  are  satisfied  with  the  past ;  they  are  afraid  of 
crude  reforms  which  shall  disturb  the  wholesome  traditions  of 
an  older  day ;  frequently  they  themselves,  although  painfully 
industrious  m  working  the  machine,  are  afflicted  with  laziness  of 
mind  which  resents  the  challenge  of  new  truth.  Even  where 
they  are  disciples  of  some  earlier  school  of  reform,  such  as 
Iroebel  or  Arnold  or  Herbart,  they  find  their  satisfaction  in 
imlding  the  sepulchres  of  those  whom  their  fathers  stoned  ;  and 
while  from  men  of  this  type  a  new  generation  of  teachers  can 
learn  much  that  is  useful,  we  cannot  learn  the  art  of  studying  a 
profession;  new  wine  here,  as  in  other  situations,  must  be  con¬ 
tained  m  new  bottles. 

Nevertheless,  some  form  of  apprenticeship  has  always  found 
great  favour  among  teachers,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  theory  can 
only  be  discerned  when  associated  with  practice — i.e.,  with  real 
practice  in  a  working  school.  In  secondary  education,  both  in 
iingland  and  Germany  we  have  many  examples  of  such  a  system  • 
a  school  of  repute  admits  a  few  probationers  to  its  privileges' 
and  the  student  gains  more  or  less  guidance  in  his  search 
for  principles;  if  those  who  direct  him  are  men  of  wide  intel¬ 
ligence  they  may  do  much  to  help  a  beginner  towards  that  har¬ 
mony  which  I  have  described  as  the  goal  of  all  his  efforts  In 
any  profession  where  the  amount  of  reliable  theory  is  small,  or 
where  there  is  a  danger  of  charlatanism,  an  apprenticeship  is ’the 
safest  plan  for  introducing  the  beginner  to  his  life’s  work.  But 
when  a  craft  begins  to  be  organized— i.e.,  becomes  the  subject  of 
deeper  reflection  ;  when  the  standard  of  sound  and  creditable 
theory  advances  ;  when  related  bodies  of  science  offer  their  con- 
tnbutmns  to  enlighten  the  craftsmen  —  when  such  a  stage  is 
reached,  then  apprenticeship  breaks  down.  Our  teachers  at 
the  present  day  m  ordinary  schools,  secondary  or  primary,  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  taste  to  devote  themselves  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  needs  of  probationers.  Such  a  teacher  will  often  be  doino- 
work  of  the  highest  quality,  but  he  cannot  always  interpret  his 
method  or  his  results  ;  or,  if  he  attempts  to  do  so,  he  will  be 
spending  effort  which  lies  beyond  his  proper  duty.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  is  no  advancement  to  be  witnessed  in  our 

S<p  i v  •  • 01?  -t^ie  confcrar7>  I  believe  that  there  is  more  activity 

of  this  kind  m  our  schools  at  the  present  time  than  in  our  train¬ 
ing  colleges,  and  I  shall  presently  indicate  how  necessary  it  is 
for  all  students  to  gain  plenty  of  experience  in  the  regular  schools 
under  ordinary  conditions.  But  I  maintain  that  we  have  now 
reached  a  stage  where  something  more  is  required  to  satisfy  the 
intellectual  needs  of  young  teachers  than  can  be  adequately  met 
by  establishing  a  training  course  as  a  mere  annexe  to  a  large 
public  school.  ° 


Now  it  is  this  need  which  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the 
Demonstration  School.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that,  although 
the  title  is  novel,  the  idea  is  of  older  date,  for  every  genuine 
educational  “reformer”  has  been  compelled  to  express  himself 
through  some  such  institution  ;  Pestalozzi,  Arnold,  Herbart, 
r  roebel,  Dewey,  all  of  them  proved  their  faith  by  their  works, 
all  were  engaged— first  in  their  own  minds,  then  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  colleagues  and  disciples— in  this  eternal  effort 
towards  reconcilement  between  the  ideal  and  the  practical  And 
many  of  the  Practice  Schools  attached  to  our  older  training 
colleges  were  engaged,  more  or  less  avowedly,  on  the  same 
errand  ;  for  no  one  can  be  honestly  concerned  to  help  students 
without  making  some  effort  to  bridge  this  gulf.  What  is  new 
in  this  plea  for  a  demonstration  school  is  the  attempt  to  organize 
an  institution  expressly  devised  for  training  college  purposes. 
As  educational  theory  has  been  elaborated — as  psychology,  ethics, 
physiology,  sociology,  have  claimed  more  and  more  to  determine’ 
the  foundations  on  which  this  theory  rests — we  have  discovered 
more  and  more  acutely  the  danger  of  feeding  students  with 
theory  apart  from  experience :  both  they  and  their  instructors 
need  to  be  at  work  in  a  school  where  the  principal  business  of 
the  place  is  to  “  demonstrate,”  compelling  the  trainer  to  show 
how  his  theory  relates  itself  to  the  daily  business  of  school- 
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keeping,  and  compelling  the  student  to  interpret  that  daily  work 
in  the  light  of  abstract  doctrine. 

Such  a  school  obviously  requires  quite  a  distinctive  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  thus,  (1)  while  there  should  be  enough  scholars  in  attend¬ 
ance  to  make  the  work  continuous,  there  is  no  need  to  increase 
the  numbers  for  the  sake  of  numbers  ;  but  (2)  the  scholars 
should  be  in  regular  attendance  and  should  be  such  as  are  likely 
to  stay  at  the  same  school  for  a  number  of  years.  Children 
of  the  very  poor  are  too  migratory  ;  children  of  the  rich  make 
too  many  demands  ;  (3)  the  school  requires  to  be  fully  staffed, 
so  as  to  prevent  students  being  used  in  the  place  of  properly 
qualified  teachers  ;  (4)  the  equipment  and  management  should 
be  such  as  to  allow  of  ther  coming  and  going  of  a  large  number 
of  students  and  visitors  without  undue  disturbance  to  the  scholars ; 
(5)  as  the  Board  of  Education  indicates,*  the  method  of  control 
must  be  such  as  to  enable  the  work  of  the  school  to  reflect  the 
principles  of  teaching  and  discipline  expounded  to  the  students. 
In  fact,  the  staff  of  such  a  school  are  demonstrators  (colleagues 
of  the  training  college  staff,  if  not  identified  with  it)  co-operating, 
on  the  principle  referred  to  above,  not  only  to  teach  the  scholars, 
but  to  expound  the  theory  under  which  the  school  pursues  its  task. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  modes  in  which  this  control  can  be 
realized,  but  it  is  obvious  that  effective  unity  is  required  in 
all  the  proceedings  of  such  a  body.  The  duties  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  are  more  complex  than  those  encountered  in  many 
schools,  and  the  distribution  of  these  among  a  staff  is  a  matter 
which  will  admit  of  various  treatment  under  varying  conditions. 
Clearly  there  must  be  one  or  more  teachers  whose  principal 
concern  is  with  the  daily  affairs  of  parents  and  scholars;  just 
as  in  a  hospital  there  are  house  surgeons  or  superintendents 
who  have  a  closer  concern  with  management  than  that  of  a 
consulting  physician.  But  the  analogy  cannot  be  pressed  too 
far,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  a  school  to  achieve  its  ends  needs 
an  intimate  co-operation  between  all  its  members.  One  col¬ 
lateral  effect  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  may  be 
noted :  it  tends  to  purge  our  training  colleges  of  instructors 
who  are  out  of  sympathy  with  children  or  who  are  unwilling 
to  work  with  children,  and  thus  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of 
professional  efficiency  among  those  who  undertake  the  respon¬ 
sible  office  of  training  students. 

Apart  from  these  special  features,  in  what  ways  does  a  De¬ 
monstration  School  differ  from  other  schools  P  The  best  answer 
is  to  say  that  it  has  to  undertake  with  more  formality  and  com¬ 
pleteness  what  every  good  school  seeks  to  do  so  far  as  leisure 
and  circumstances  permit.  Thus  (a)  a  teacher  usually  keeps 
some  record  of  his  lessons  ;  in  a  demonstration  school,  every 
lesson  must  be  carefully  noted  on  an  organized  plan,  so  as  to 
be  available  for  colleagues  and  students ;  the  curriculum  is  the 
work  of  many  hands,  shaping  and  reshaping  it  from  term  to 
term;  ( b )  in  every  good  school,  staff  meetings  are  an  aid  to  co¬ 
operation  and  unity;  in  England  they  are  not  so  effectively 
employed  as  in  Germany,  but  with  us  their  value  is  being  in¬ 
creasingly  recognized.  In  a  demonstration  school,  such  meet¬ 
ings  are  indispensable;  sometimes  they  take  the  form  of  discussion 
in  which  students  play  a  part ;  sometimes  of  gatherings  where 
training  college  lecturers  and  demonstrators  exchange  views  ; 
sometimes  of  smaller  groups  of  colleagues  dealing  with  one 
branch  of  school  work.  And  this  perpetual  interchange  shapes 
itself  in  new  sketches  of  curricula  or  improvements  in  method,  as 
well  as  in  more  immediate  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars  ; 

( c )  every  good  school  encourages  the  staff  to  read  professional 
literature  and  seek  some  equipment  of  a  professional  library, 
apparatus,  &c.,  but  here  such  study  is  a  sine  qua  non ;  new  books 
on  method,  new  apparatus  should  be  sent  to  it  for  examination ; 

(d)  every  good  school  keeps  some  record  of  each  scholar’s  progress ; 
some  schools  now  keep  records  of  height,  weight,  &c.  But  here, 
such  records  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  student’s  ac- 

H  quaintance  with  school  hygiene  and  genetic  psychology ;  the 
preparation  of  these  records  means  many  hours  of  work  for 
those  who  undertake  to  teach  child-study  on  such  a  laboratory 

fl  method. 

!  Now  it  will  be  obvious  that,  if  these  obligations  are  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  with  fair  adequacy,  more  will  be  demanded  in  the  way  of 
staff,  financial  resources,  material  equipment  than  has  been 
contemplated  so  far  by  many  who  have  countenanced  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  demonstration  schools.  The  Board  of  Education 
has  done  much  for  us  by  recognizing  the  need  for  such  an 
institution,  but  they  have  provided  bricks  without  straw  !  We 


must  wait  with  patience,  and  in  time  that  much-abused  body 
will,  no  doubt,  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  that  which  it 
demands. 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  results  which  such  schools 
are  accomplishing.  As  I  have  observed,  although  1  am  dis¬ 
cussing  more  especially  the  newer  schools  designed  by  the  term 
“  demoustration,”  you  will  expect  that  the  results  will  be  similar 
in  character  to  those  observed  in  other  schools  (both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  abroad,  from  the  days  of  Pestalozzi)  which  have 
professed  this  special  aim  of  illustrating  principles  through 
practice.  Besides  our  school  in  Manchester,  I  visited  only  one 
in  England  that  has  assumed  this  title — viz.,  the  Council  school 
situated  within  half  a  mile  of  this  College,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Prof.  Adams  and  his  colleagues  as  a  demonstration 
school.  1  had  the  privilege  yesterday  of  visiting  this  school 
and  hearing  of  its  work,  and  I  believe  that  much  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced  above  will  be  approved  by  Dr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Beresford,  and 
their  fellow-workers  in  Cromer  Street.  We  differ,  I  think,  only 
in  one  point  of  importance.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  more  a 
demonstration  school  assumes  its  distinctive  character — i.e.,  the 
more  thoroughly  it  exhibits  the  advance  of  theory  beyond  the 
current  practice — the  less  fitted  it  will  be  to  replace  the  ex¬ 
perience  which  every  student  should  gain  from  working  in 
ordinary  public  schools,  elementary  and  secondary.  But  this 
is  a  matter  largely  of  organization  which  further  experience 
can  best  determine.  With  the  freedom  now  afforded  by  the 
Board  of  Education  I  see  no  reason  why  a  demonstration  school 
should  not  work  within  the  limits  of  the  Code. 

Let  us  look  at  the  results  as  affecting  the  three  parties  to  the 
transaction.  First,  the  staff,  since  it  is  to  aid  their  work  that 
such  schools  are  provided.  Here  the  opinion  is  unanimous,  both 
from  lecturers  and  staff  teachers,  that  work  in  such  a  school, 
while  adding  much  to  our  labour  and  responsibilities,  promotes 
immensely  our  efficiency.  For  it  provides  a  safeguard  against 
reckless  adventure  in  theory,  and  keeps  the  thinker  in  close 
contact  with  the  product  of  his  speculation.  Instead  of  being 
merely  a  critic  of  criticism  lessons  given  by  students,  the  staff 
who  work  in  a  demonstration  school  are  themselves  open  to 
criticism.  The  most  famous  school  of  the  kind  now  at  work  is 
the  little  Uebungsschule,  directed  by  Prof  Rein,  at  Jena,  and 
it  was  long  ago  observed  by  his  students  that  that  school, 
humble  as  it  was  in  its  equipment,  was  the  salvation  of  the 
Herbartian  movement  in  Germany  ;  more  than  once,  in  my 
student  days  at  Jena,  I  have  witnessed  some  grandiose  theory 
brought  to  earth  in  a  few  weeks  by  being  tested  in  that 
laboratory  ! 

Secondly,  the  students.  There  are  three  successive  pieces  of 
work  that  a  student  needs  to  undertake  before  he  can  be  regarded 
as  trained  in  any  complete  sense,  (a)  He  needs  to  study  the 
mental  and  physical  life  of  children.  This  undertaking  is  great, 
and  in  his  student  years  he  can  only  make  a  beginning,  but  in 
a  Demonstration  School  equipped  for  the  purpose  he  can  set  to 
work  inductively  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  child  life,  which, 
with  further  reflection,  shapes  itself  in  his  mind  as  genetic 
psychology.  ( b )  He  can  thereupon  study  principles  of  teaching  : 
selection  of  pursuits  for  children,  method  of  preparing  lessons, 
and  the  like.  Here  is  the  central  point  where  theory  and  practice 
join  :  the  lecturer  becomes  demonstrator.  Is  it  a  question  of 
learning  to  read  and  write  ?  On  one  day  the  student  is  set  to 
examine  the  mental  processes  underlying  these  arts,  and  in  the 
same  week  he  watches  classes  of  scholars  engaged  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  these  arts,  and  by  discussion  with  teachers  and 
demonstrators  can  satisfy  himself  that  the  psychology  (such  as 
we  find  it,  e.g.,  in  recent  books  by  Huey  and  O’Shea)  is  not  only 
sound  as  psychology,  but  fruitful  when  applied  to  a  practical 
problem  which  every  school  must  solve.  So  with  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  school  activity,  (c)  Having  made  a  beginning  with 
theory,  a  capable  student  tries  his  own  hand ;  demonstration  is 
followed  by  responsible  exercise.  He  takes  a  class  for  continuous 
teaching,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  demonstrators,  gains  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  principles  by  seeking  to  achieve  results. 
This  is  certainly  practice,  but  it  is  practice  of  a  special  kind,  not 
pursued  merely  to  gain  experience,  but  to  gain  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  those  relations  between  principles  and  performance 
which  it  is  the  sole  design  of  the  school  to  exhibit.  Doubtless 
the  achievement  is  not  always  attained ;  poor  lessons  may 
frequently  be  witnessed,  with  results  that  need  rebuke,  even  in 
the  best  of  demonstration  schools.  But  there  is  no  concealment ; 
bad  work  is  open  to  many  eyes  for  inspection,  and  a  remedy  will 
soon  be  found. 


*  “  Regulations  for  Training  Colleges,  1909.” 
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Finally,  the  children.  It  is  here  the  strongest  attack  is  made 
against  demonstration  schools  ;  indeed,  a  similar  outcry  has 
always  been  made  against  any  proposal  to  use  schools  for  practice 
or  demonstration.  Although  experience  shows  that  parents  are 
glad  to  secure  for  their  children  the  advantages  of  such  an  insti¬ 
tution,  the  critic  always  avers  that  the  scholar  must  suffer. 
Such  critics  seldom  offer  any  alternative  plan  by  which  the 
prentice  hand  can  at  one  bound  become  a  skilled  practitioner  ; 
all  they  seem  to  ask  is  that  the  crude  effort  of  the  beginner  shall 
be  concealed  from  the  public  gaze.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  better 
in  the  public  interest  that  in  teaching,  as  in  medicine,  the  methods 
by  which  students  learn  their  art  shall  be  fully  exposed,  so  that 
the  public  will  at  the  same  time  appreciate  the  safeguards  by 
which  this  inexperience  is  surrounded.  In  such  schools  the 
children  are  exposed  to  one  obvious  disadvantage,  but  this  is 
compensated  by  an  advantage  even  more  appreciated.  The  dis¬ 
advantage  comes  from  the  great  number  of  persons  who  teach  a 
scholar  ;  some  of  these,  indeed,  are  teachers  of  exceptional  power, 
others  may  be  the  opposite.  But  the  compensating  advantage 
(exactly  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  hospital  patient)  arises 
from  the  exceptional  care  taken  in  all  the  work  that  leads 
up  to  this  teaching — the  preparation  of  lessons,  &c.,  which  has 
been  described  above.  Also  the  classes  are  usually  small,  and  the 
scholars  receive  individual  attention. 

There  are,  of  course,  hostile  critics  who  would  be  glad  to 
describe  such  a  school  as  a  kind  of  vivisection  institute  where 
children  are  subject  to  perpetual  experiment;  but  such  critics 
would  soon  alter  their  mind  if  they  ceased  to  theorize  on  matters 
which  they  are  too  indolent  to  investigate.  If  the  reader  has 
followed  the  argument  of  this  paper,  he  will  perceive  that  I  have 
no  great  desire  to  see  experiment  replace  demonstration.  In  a 
sense  all  good  schools  are  experimental,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
many  improvements  in  teaching  can  be  adequately  tested  on  the 
strict  lines  of  controlled  experiments ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
school  ought  to  be  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
such  experiments.  True,  from  the  standpoint  of  demonstration, 
a  school  can  serve  a  department  of  education  as  a  laboi'atory 
serves  a  department  of  physics  ;  but  children  are  not  so  pliable  as 
glass  or  iron,  and  educational  experiments  must  follow  a  method 
adopted  to  the  status  of  the  child  at  school.  Nevertheless,  while 
experiment,  in  the  laboratory  sense,  has  not  so  far  been  system¬ 
atized,  it  would  not  be  right  to  ignore  the  service  that  such 
schools  ought  to  render  in  the  promotion  of  research.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  evidence  enough  that  they  are  already  con¬ 
tributing  materially  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  will 
contribute  much  more  when  they  are  adequately  equipped  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  function.  For  we  revert  to  our  axioms  :  the  demon¬ 
stration  school  stands  precisely  at  this  point  of  departure  (the 
“  growing  point,”  *  as  Dr.  Nunn  calls  it)  between  theory  and 
practice.  Its  staff  are  not  doing  their  duty  unless  they  are  on 
the  watch  for  new  ideas,  for  new  interpretations  of  child  life,  for 
new  material  that  can  help  that  life  to  a  better  growth.  And,  if 
their  ability  is  equal  to  their  zeal,  the  situation  must  result, 
sooner  or  later,  in  a  more  enlightened  exposition  of  the  teacher’s 
art. 

I  have  now  treated,  I  fear  in  too  summary  a  fashion,  the  ground 
covered  by  the  title  of  this  paper.  Much  that  I  have  advanced  is,  of 
course,  the  outcome  of  my  recent  experience  in  Manchester  ;  but 
I  have  sought  to  put  the  arguments  on  a  sounder  basis  than  any 
local  experience.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  unwise  to  offer  the 
Manchester  example  in  any  way  as  a  pattern;  for,  although 
the  Fielden  school  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  large 
department  of  education,  training  some  three  hundred  teachers 
for  the  public  service,  it  still  remains  on  a  precarious  footing, 
owing  its  existence  to  the  devoted  generosity  of  its  founder] 
Mrs.  Fielden,  and  supported  only  by  the  goodwill  of  its  friends 
and  by  the  U Diversity  which  sanctions  it  operations.  Under  such 
conditions,  hampered  both  in  funds  and  in  equipment,  it  can 
scarcely  expect  to  discharge  all  the  functions  that  I  have  in¬ 
dicated  with  any  great  success — rather,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
pioneer  ;  others  may  benefit  from  the  errors  to  which  early 
explorers  aie  liable.  But,  even  with  us,  limited  as  our  resources 
are,  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  our  demonstrators  are  making 
some  contributions  of  worth.f  Nor  should  I  desire  to  be  regarded 
as  complaining  of  these  limitations.  The  best  achievements  in 

*  Training  College  Record,  February,  1910,  page  38. 

f  In  addition  to  “The  Demonstration  Schools  Record  ’’  published  two 
years  ago  ( Manchester  University  Press),  see  the  Journal  of  Education 
October,  1909,  and  April,  1910,  articles  by  Miss  Harvey  and  Miss 


the  reform  of  teaching  have  so  far  been  wrought  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  povertj^  and  perpetual  discouragement ;  wealth  and 
exterior  magnificence  have  oftentimes  smothered  zeal  for  re¬ 
search.  At  Stanz,  at  Keilhau,  at  Jena,  amid  the  humblest 
surroundings,  eager  students  living  with  children  have  learned 
much  that  the  most  highly  organized  institute  would  have  failed 
to  impart.  But  what  I  have  sought  to  show  is  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  profession  at  large  (teachers  and  administrators 
together)  to  adopt  the  principles  of  training  and  of  professional 
study  which  pioneers  such  as  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Rein  have 
taught  us.  Such  adoption,  when  applied  on  a  large  scale,  means 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  specific  machinery — a  new 
type  of  school  as  an  adjunct  to  all  institutions  where  students 
seek  professional  equipment.  We  trust  that  this  new  institution 
will  be  welcomed,  both  by  our  fellow-craftsmen,  anxious  to  see 
a  new  generation  better  equipped  than  we  of  an  older  day  have 
been,  and  by  the  State,  which  so  rigorously  controls  the  fortunes 
of  our  profession. 


Mr.  Dumville  did  not  agree  that  the  idea  of  a  demonstration  school  was 
new.  The  name  might  be  new  ;  but  the  school  with  its  principal  uses 
had  been  in  existence  for  a  long  period,  if  not  in  this  country  at  any 
rate  abroad.  He  instanced  the  Ecole  Annexe  which  was  attached  to 
most  of  the  French  training  colleges.  Without  suggesting  that  this  was 
a  model  school,  he  thought  it  pursued  the  chief  objects  mentioned  by  the 
lecturer.  An  important  difference  in  the  two  countries  was  that  in 
England  the  students  had  had  some  previous  experience  in  teaching, 
whereas  in  the  French  colleges  they  had  no  previous  experience  and 
were  drafted  into  the  demonstration  school  to  acquire  what  they  could 
in  connexion  with  lectures  in  the  college.  At  the  particular  school  in 
Lyons  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  students  had  access  to  very 
elaborate  manuscript  books  setting  out  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in 
teaching  the  different  subjects.  The  lecturer  had  not  altogether  succeeded 
in  showing  that  these  schools  were  not  likely  to  suffer  with  respect  to  the 
education  given  in  them .  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  training  college, 
the  training  of  the  student  was  the  most  important  consideration,  and 
the  pupils  of  the  school  were  merely  the  subject  of  experiment.  If,  as 
the  lecturer  had  stated,  there  was  formerly  considerable  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  others  under  the  pupil-teacher  system,  this 
objection  would  be  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  demonstration  school.  It 
was  true  that  the  schools  were  popular,  both  here  and  in  France,  because 
most  parents  were  not  concerned  with  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  but 
with  the  respectability  of  the  association  with  the  training  college.  He 
agreed  with  Prof.  Findlay  that  lecturers  in  training  colleges  should  them¬ 
selves  be  teachers,  and  he  hoped  that  this  view  would  commend  itself  to 
the  authorities  in  London.  He  would  have  liked  to  hear  something  of 
the  relation  of  the  training  college  with  the  staff  of  the  demonstration 
school,  especially  with  the  head  master,  who,  he  thought,  should  be  on 
the  staff  of  the  college  and  take  some  of  the  lectures.  These  schools 
could  be  used  not  only  by  the  students  of  the  training  college,  hut  by 
the  schools  around,  which  might  send  representatives  to  see  the  methods 
in  use  from  time  to  time.  And  that  would  diminish  another  difficulty 
with  reference  to  young  students.  They  were  taught  method,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  special  demonstration  schools,  they  had  demonstration 
lessons  in  the  college.  But  after  his  training  had  been  completed,  the 
student  would  find  other  methods  in  use,  and,  however  desirable  he  might 
consider  the  methods  he  had  been  taught,  he  was  bound  to  obey  the 
head  master  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  employed  and  never  under 
any  circumstances  to  create  conflict  ou  the  question  of  method.  Prof. 
Findlay  seemed  to  consider  that  the  training  of  the  teacher  should 
commence  in  the  demonstration  school.  We  certainly  needed  demon¬ 
stration  schools,  because  the  preliminary  training  in  the  elementary 
school  had  now  been  cut,  short,  and  consequently,  those  who  had  charge 
of  training  had  to  deal  with  young  students  who  had  had  little  experi¬ 
ence.  In  the  institution  with  which  he  (Mr.  Dumville)  was  connected, 
most  of  the  students  have  had  one  year  in  a  school  before  entering 
college,  and  he  thought  there  was  an  important  reason  for  retaining  that 
part  of  a  teacher’s  training.  The  first  qualification  for  any  teacher, 
before  all  else,  was  personality — a  certain  fitness  for  the  art.  In  training 
colleges  they  were  dealing  with  method,  but  the  man  was  more  than  the 
method,  and  it  was  a  mistake  to  take  young  students  merely  because  they 
were  brilliant  and  of  good  character,  and  put  them  through  a  course  of 
training  for  some  years  without  first  finding  out  whether  they  were 
specially  fitted  for  the  work.  The  English  system  was  approximating 
more  and  more  to  the  French  and  German  systems,  and  it  might  go 
too  far  in  that  direction.  In  order  that  the  teacher’s  life  might  be  a 
happy  and  profitable  one,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  at  the  outset  that 
he  was  fitted  for  the  control  of  large  numbers  of  boys  or  girls. 

Prof.  Findlay  having  replied  to  a  number  of  questions  addressed  to 
him  by  the  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  audience,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 

Ormrod,  and  Educational  llandivork,  January-March,  1910,  articles  by 
.Miss  Grace  Owen  ;  also,  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  Child  Study,  a  paper 
by  the  same  writer. 
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CONFERENCES  FRANCAISES. 

SOCIETE  NaTIONALE  DES  PROFESSEURS  DE  FRAN9AIS. 

SCENES  ET  R^CITS. 

Par  M.  Stephane  Barlet. 

Nous  avons  eu  Samedi,  26  fevrier,  non  point  une  conference 
dans  le  sens  propre  dn  mot,  mais  une  seance  de  diction,  une  de 
ces  seances  qu’on  ne  nous  prodigue  pas,  malheureusement,  et 
qu’un  public  tel  que  celui  qui  frequente  generalement  la  belle 
salle  du  “  College  of  Preceptors  ”  goute  beaucoup.  Car  il  est 
friand  de  belle  litterature,  de  poesies  fines  et  legeres,  de  mor- 
ceaux  soigneusement  choisis  qui  emeuvent  ou  font  gentiment 
sourire,  et  snrtout  dits  comme  on  aitne  a  les  entendre  dire,  avec 
une  diction  nette,  precise,  savamment  cadencee,  a  laquelle  vient 
■en  aide  une  voix  sympathique  et  chaude  qui  va  sans  efforts  aux 
quatre  coins  de  la  salle,  la  remplissant  de  ses  eclats  ou  de  ses 
murmures  sans  qu’on  perde  une  syllabe.  De  telles  seances  sont 
a  la  fois  une  lecon  de  litterature  et  une  lecon  de  prononciation, 
de  bien  dire  en  un  mot,  et  c’est  pourquoi  nous  en  desirerions 
plus  souvent,  car  tout  le  monde  y  trouve  son  compte,  et  elles 
sont  en  meme  temps  un  repos  et  une  joie.  Certes  nous  avons 
conscience  de  l’effort  necessaire  pour  tenir  enchainee,  pendant 
plus  d’une  heure,  l’attention  de  quelque  deux  cent  cinquante 
auditeurs,  pour  eviter  la  monotonie  du  debit,  pour  plaire  a  tous 
les  gouts.  Mais  les  resultats  acquis  en  valent,  croyons-nous,  la 
peine,  et  nous  esperons  que  M.  Barlet,  qui  se  fait  entendre  a  de 
si  rares  intervalles — car  ii  y  a  bien  quelque  huit  ans  depuis  la 
derniere  seance  qu’il  nous  a  donnee  aux  “  Preceptors  ” — voudra 
bien,  un  peu  plus  souvent,  nous  charmer  et  nous  instruire. 

Notons  que  cette  seance  a  ete,  en  outre,  une  revelation,  car 
Mile  Capdevielle,  qui  a  si  pathetiquement  rempli  le  role  de 
“Therese,”  s’est  montree,  quoique  visiblement  souffrante,  une 
diseuse  de  grande  envergure,  et  nous  esperons  l’entendre  et 
1  l’applaudir  bientot  a  nouveau. 

Heureux  qui,  dans  ses  vers,  sait,  d’une  voix  legere, 

Passer  du  grave  au  doux,  du  plaisant  au  severe. 

Ce  sont  la  justement  les  emotions  par  lesquelles  nous  a  fait 
passer  M.  Barlet  d’un  bout  a  l’autre  de  la  seance,  et  s’il  a  ete 
“heureux,”  comme  le  dit  Boileau,  les  auditeurs  ne  l’ont  pas  ete 
moins. 

Prenons  les  morceaux  dans  l’ordre  du  programme. 

“Le  Heron.”  On  connait  le  recit  de  La  Fontaine,  plein 
•d’ironie  et  d’humour.  Mais  “La  Fille,  ’  qui  lui  fait  suite,  est 
moins  connu,  et  met  encore  mieux  en  vedette,  par  sa  fine  satire, 
la  morale  de  la  fable :  “  Ne  soyons  pas  si  difficiles  !  ” 

La  scene  du  “Lion  Amoureux,”  ou  Humbert,  ardent  repu- 
blicain,  sacrifie  son  amour  pour  flageller,  dans  une  sortie  vibrante 
de  patriotisme,  les  muscadins  qui  osent  denigrer  les  geants  de  la 
Revolution,  a  ete  dite  avec  elan  et  conviction. 

“La  Lecon  de  G-rammaire”  !  Un  professeur  est  amoureux  de 
sa  jeune  eleve.  Mon  Dieu  !  9a  se  voit.  Et  la  jeune  fille  semble 
en  prendre  bravement  son  parti,  trouvant  qu’il  lui  reste  beau- 
coup  a  apprendre — en  fran^ais — comme  elle  le  dit  a  son  oncle, 
n’en  etant  encore  qu’au  verbe  “  aimer  ”  ! 

“  La  Benediction,”  de  Coppee,  est  trop  connue  pour  en  parler 
longuement.  La  scene  de  l’eglise,  le  meurtre  de  ce  pretre,  cette 
derniere  benediction,  sont  d’un  realisme  poignant,  et  1’  “  amen 
de  la  fin,  ricane  par  le  tambour,  fait  presque  dresser  les  cheveux 
sur  la  tete. 

“  La  Graphologie,”  amusant  monologue,  oil  un  monsieur 
“  prudent,”  voulant,  avant  de  conclure,  connaitre  le  caractere 
de  sa  femme,  s’adresse  a  un  graphologue.  Malheureusement 
l’autographe  etait  de  la  main  du  “papa,”  et  il  en  est  pour  ses 
cent  sous. 

Dans  la  scene  Y  du  premier  acte  de  “  Le  roi  s’amuse,”  M.  de 
Saint- Vallier  nous  fait  passer,  dans  son  apostrophe  a  Francois  Ier, 
par  toute  une  serie  de  situations  dramatiques.  C  est  un  morceau 
d’un  interet  puissant.  Et  quelle  orchestration  !  Et  quel  silence 
■  dans  la  salle  !  Comme  le  disait  en  sortant  un  des  auditeurs, 
“  On  aurait  entendu  trotter  une  souris.” 

“  Love,”  pour  faire  diversion,  une  gentille  boutade,  pleine  de 
lyrisme  convaincu,  d’esperances  egarees,  et  se  terminant  par  un 
eclat  de  rire. 

Pour  faire  diversion  encore,  “  Une  poignee  de  chansons.  “Le 
nid  abandonne,”  si  triste,  avec  les  joies,  les  soins,  les  angoisses 
de  la  maternite,  et  l’ego'isme  des  enfants. 

Vous  n’aimerez  jamais  vos  meres 
Autant  qu’ elles  vous  ont  aimes  ! 


“  L’  eglantine,”  un  regard  en  arriere  sur  les  folies  d’antan. 

“Au  clair  de  la  lune,”  une  bien  vieille  chanson,  bien  connue 
aussi,  surtout  le  premier  couplet.  Mais  on  n’a  pas  tous  les  jours 
l’occasion  de  l’entendre  dans  son  entier,  et  “chantee”  avec  talent. 

“  La  Garonne,”  oil  les  hableurs  du  Midi  sont  finement  et  juste¬ 
ment  railles.  Nous  disons  “justement,”  mais  il  ne  faut  pas 
oublier  qu’en  France  (pour  parodier  le  mot  de  Daudet)  tout  le 
monde  a  un  peu  des  defauts  du  Midi  sans  en  posseder  toujours 
les  nombreuses  qualites. 

“  La  Fileuse,”  dite  par  Mile  Capdevielle.  Tous  les  grauds 
moments  de  la  vie  peuvent  etre  symbolises  par  un  simple  fil. 
C’etait  l’idee  des  Anciens  qui  avaient  imagine  les  Parques.  C’est 
ainsi  qu’une  vieille  grand’mere  peut  filer  tour  a  tour  des  langes 
d’enfant,  un  voile  de  mariage,  un  suaire.  Ilya  la  ample  matiere 
a  une  diversite  d’emotions  que  Mile  Capdevielle  a  tres  fidelement 
reproduites. 

“  Le  Naufrage  ”  de  Coppee,  avec  cette  heureuse  variante  que 
M.  Barlet  l’a  dit  en  costume.  Un  vieux  loup  de  mer  raconte 
qu’il  avait  un  seul  ami  au  monde,  un  chien.  C’etait  le  compagnon 
de  ses  voyages,  son  consolateur  dans  les  rudes  experiences  de  la 
vie  de  mousse.  Apres  un  naufrage,  le  mousse  et  son  chien  se 
trouvent  seuls  sur  un  canot  desempare.  On  souffre,  sous  un 
soleil  torride,  les  tortures  de  la  soif  et  de  la  faim.  Le  jeune 
marin  les  supporte,  mais  le  chien  devient  enrage.  11  lui  faut  le 
tuer.  Et  cette  mesure  de  defense,  le  vieux  matelot  se  la  reproche 
comme  un  crime. 

“  Jean-Marie.”  Jean-Marie  est  cense  avoir  peri  au  mer. 
Therese,  sa  fiancee,  a  enfin  accepte,  pour  chasser  la  misere  du 
foyer  et  adoucir  les  dernieres  annees  de  sa  vieille  mere,  d’epouser 
le  vieux  Joel.  Jean-Marie  reparait  inopinement.  Et  nous  nous 
trouvons  en  presence  de  l’eternel  probleme,  la  lutte  de  l’amour  et 
du  devoir,  probleme  qui  peut  se  poser  a  chacun  de  nous.  C’est 
le  sentiment  qui  a  penetre  l’auditoire,  lequel  a  passe  par  toutes 
les  phases  de  la  joie,  du  doute,  de  la  colere,  de  l’espoir,  du 
decouragement,  du  desespoir,  de  l’acceptation  finale  du  fait 
accompli.  Il  faut  dire  aussi  que  la  piece  a  ete  interpretee 
admirablement,  et  Mile  Capdevielle  a  parfaitement  reussi  a 
faire  comprendre  les  angoisses  d’une  ame  placee  dans  une  terrible 
alternative,  mais  que  son  grand  amour  meme  ne  saurait  de- 
tourner  de  la  saintete  du  devoir. 

En  somme,  cette  seance  a  ete  a  la  fois  interessante,  instructive 
et  emouvante  ;  et  c’est  ce  qu’a  fait  ressortir  M.  Ruf,  qui  a 
remercie  M.  Barlet  et  sa  gracieuse  collaboratrice. 


REVIEWS. 


Victorian  Literature. 

The  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Era.  By  Hugh  Walker,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  English  in  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter. 

(10s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Prof.  Walker  introduces  his  comprehensive  survey  with  a 
chapter  on  “  The  New  Age,”  and  another  on  “  The  German 
Influence,”  especially  through  Carlyle.  In  the  former,  he  essays 
to  examine  the  common  phenomenon  of  rise  and  fall  in  litera¬ 
ture — a  phenomenon  markedly  exemplified  in  his  period.  “  The 
explanation  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the  rise  and  decay  of 
ideas  ” ;  thus,  in  English  literature,  the  French  Revolution 
appeared  to  some  “  a  sacred  manifestation  ”  (as  Mr.  Bodley  says), 
and  to  others,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  a  mere  subject  of 
study  and  criticism.  It  may  be  that  “the  true  significance  of 
the  years  after  1826  will  be  missed  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that 
they  were  the  seed-time  of  all  the  rich  literature  of  the  early  and 
intermediate  Victorian  era  ”  ;  but  why  should  the  seed-time  of  a 
future  period  follow,  and  not  be  concurrent  with,  the  present,  so 
as  to  obviate  a  gap  ?  But,  if  literature  has  relations  with 
politics,  “  it  has  relations  still  more  intimate  and  vital  with  the 
conceptions  which  underlie  religion  and  philosophy.”  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Prof.  Walker  inquires  which  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
religion  and  philosophy  lived  on  into  the  Victorian  era,  and 
which  of  them  were  rejected,  reversed,  changed,  or  developed. 
While  noting  the  earlier  German  influences  and  giving  due 
credit  to  Coleridge,  the  author  signalizes  Carlyle  as  “  the  really 
efficient  intermediary  between  the  mind  of  Germany  and  that  of 
England,”  and  holds  that  “  it  is  not  less  for  this  fact  than  because 
of  his  own  intrinsic  greatness  that  Carlyle  is  the  best  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  literature  of  the  Victorian  era.”  His  treatment  of 
Carlyle  is  singularly  discriminating. 
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We  now  come  to  Part  1.  This  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of 
“Speculative  Thought”  in  three  divisions — Theology,  Philoso¬ 
phy,  and  Science.  The  theologians  are  reviewed  in  four  groups  : 
the  Evangelicals,  by  far  the  most  powerful  at  the  start ;  the 
Noetics,  and  their  successors  of  the  Broad  Church  ;  the  followers 
of  Coleridge  ;  and  the  exponents  of  the  Catholic  Reaction — that 
is,  the  Oxford  Movement — whom  Prof.  Walker  regards  as  the 
most  interesting  of  all.  The  philosophers  are  the  lights  of  the 
Scottish,  Utilitarian,  and  Positivist  Schools,  the  English  Hegel¬ 
ians  (with  Martineau),  and  some  writers  on  historical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  subjects.  The  scientific  writers  dealt  with  are  mainly 
such  as  have  been  concerned  with  geology  and  biology  (with  the 
kindred  science  of  anthropology).  “  It  was  the  change  in  the 
former  which  paved  the  way  for  the  great  development  of  the 
latter ;  and  it  has  been  the  new  ideas  originated  in  the  latter 
which  more  than  any  other  single  cause  have  revolutionized 
modern  thought.”  Here  are  the  great  names  of  Lyell,  Darwin, 
Spencer,  and  Huxley. 

Part  II  (pages  240-817)  is  the  main  body  of  the  work.  It 
treats  of  “  Creative  Art  ”  in  two  divisions — Poetry  and  Prose 
Fiction ;  the  former  at  more  than  double  the  length  of  the 
latter,  with  spacious  prominence  to  Tennyson  and  Browning,  the 
minor  poets,  however,  being  amply  treated  in  groups.  In  the 
prose  section,  Dickens  and  Thackeray  naturally  occupy  the 
front,  a  separate  chapter  is  given  to  the  women  novelists,  and 
the  rest  are  “The  Later  Fiction,”  discriminatingly  proportioned 
Part  III  is  a  sort  of  appendix,  dealing  with  History  and 
Biography,  Literary  and  ./Esthetic  criticism,  and  miscellaneous 
prose. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  mechanism  of  the  book.  The  extent  of 
it  permits  a  large  comprehensiveness  and  full  scope  for  the 
treatment  of  the  more  important  figures.  The  critical  judgments 
appear  to  be  exceptionally  sound,  and  the  influences  determining 
the  groupings  and  the  lines  of  succession  to  be  shrewdly  traced. 
In  a  word,  the  volume  is  excellent  in  its  kind  ;  only  we  must  add 
the  obvious  caution  that  its  true  value  will  be  missed  unless 
students  acquaint  themselves  freely  with  the  works  that  it  passes 
in  review,  and  test  their  own  impressions  by  the  conclusions  of 
their  text-book. 

But  Prof.  Walker’s  achievement  is  great  enough  to  lead  one  to 
inquire  further  whether  his  volume  might  not  be  usefully  recast. 
\Y  hat  is  his  conception  of  “  literature  ”  P  Admitting  the  influences 
of  politics,  theology,  philosophy,  science,  and  everything  else, 
upon  literature,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  in  a  history  of  “  litera¬ 
ture  these  should  be  treated,  adequately  indeed,  but  still  as 
ancillary  or  incidental,  and  not  as  substantial.  In  Part  I, 
for  example,  the  literary  qualities  are  subordinated  to  the 
technical  qualities  :  what  has  literature  to  do  with  Austin’s 

Jurisprudence  P  Again,  the  varied  elements  arranged  and 
exemplified  in  books  on  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric  have 
everything  to  do  with  literature ;  and,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  before  now,  there  is  not  a  book  of  English  literature 
that  might  not  have  been  better  as  literature  if  the  author  had 
given  careful  study  to  the  language  he  was  working  in.  If  the 
book  in  hand  is  a  history,  the  student  needs  to  know  the  qualities 
of  the  construction  of  the  narrative ;  if  it  is  an  exposition,  he 
wants  to  know  whether  the  exposition  is  conducted  on  good  or  on 
faulty  lines.  Prof.  Walker,  of  course,  notes  how  Thackeray 
lowered  the  character  of  his  work  “  by  its  spasmodic  character  ”  : 

most  of  his  novels  were  written  by  snatches,  in  varying  moods, 
at  intervals  of  a  month."  He  refers  to  Mei-edith’s  later  lack  of 
lucidity  and  “  wanton  indulgence  in  cryptic  utterances,”  and  he 
speaks  of  the  “  scrupulous  conscientiousness  ”  of  Stevenson’s 
craftsmanship  (which,  we  must  interject,  never  reached  the  goal 
of  concealing  its  art).  But  such  things  are  gross  and  palpable  ; 
and  what  seems  needed  is  to  get  beyond  the  broad  characters 
and  the  occasional  decorations  and  deformities  to  the  essential 
elements  of  construction,  even  to  the  handling  of  the  sentence 
and  the  paragraph.  The  late  Prof.  Minto  led  the  way.  Prof. 
\\  alker  s  conception  of  “  literature  ”  seems  to  have  taken  him  too 
tar  in  one  direction  and  not  far  enough  in  another  and  far  more 
important  direction.  The  influences  of  other  departments  of 
thought  deserve  an  adequate  place  in  a  history  of  literature  ;  the 
enumeiation  and  description  of  the  works  of  such  thinkers  must 
be  ruled  out  of  place,  except  in  so  far  as  the  purely  literary 
aspects  are  considered.  Ihe  higher  qualities  of  literary  works 
command  due  prominence  ;  the  more  mechanical  qualities  are  too 
impoi  tant  to  be  neglected.  All  this  seems  strangely  obvious  ; 
but  there  is  a  perversely  narrow  tradition.  It  is  not  everv 
literary  historian,  however,  that  we  should  take  the  trouble  to 
reason  out  of  it. 


“That  Ancient  Man.” 

The  Stone  Ages  in  North  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  the  Rev. 

Frederick  Smith.  (16s.  net.  Blackie.) 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  sedulously  picking  up  stones  and  studying 
them  for  some  forty  years,  mostly  in  Scotland,  but  also  consider¬ 
ably  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  discover  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Palmolithic  man,  if  Palaeolithic  man  had  ever  been  a 
denizen  of  North  Britain.  He  has  figured  521  stones  in  this 
handsome  volume,  and  described  them  and  discussed  their  sig¬ 
nificance  with  engaging  directness  and  enthusiasm.  In  dealing 
with  the  glaciers,  he  concludes  that  his  evidential  specimens 
corroborate  the  opinion  he  had  formed  many  years  ago  “  that  the 
relics  of  Paleolithic  man  in  Scotland  were  destroyed  or  hidden 
away  by  the  last  great  glaciation ;  that  it  is  in  glacially  formed,  the 
gathered  and  stored  up  glacial,  deposits  that  the  relics  of  this 
man  are  to  be  found.”  Such  relics  are  identified  as  weapons,  in¬ 
struments  for  domestic  uses,  &c.  While  disposing  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  systematic  study,  in  a  progressive  series  from  the 
more  unwrought  and  clumsy  to  the  more  skilfully  designed  and 
wrought,  the  author  guards  himself  against  dogmatizing  as  to 
which  form  or  mode  of  production  led  the  way  to  higher  types. 
“  My  experience,”  he  says,  “  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  more 
clumsily  made  weapon  or  implement  need  not  necessarily  be 
older,  and  may  be  ages  younger,  than  others  more  elegantly  or 
more  elaborately  formed.  Geological  and  geographical  position 
is  much  more  reliable  evidence  of  antiquity  than  mere  form  and 
style  of  work.”  Three  long  and  most  interesting  chapters  are 
devoted  to  handles  ;  the  handle  was  “a  great  achievement.”  The 
fashioning  of  handles  “is  a  pronounced  feature  among  the  pre¬ 
sumed  Palaeolithic  relics  from  Scotland  ”  ;  and,  in  England, 
“  though,  on  the  whole,  the  search  resulted  in  inferior  specimens, 
full  illustration  of  Palaeolithic  man’s  appreciation  of  the  handle 
was  found,  the  inferiority  being  due  not  so  much  to  a  want  of 
conception  of  the  utility  of  the  handle  or  of  ability  to  produce  the 
same  as  to  the  more  intractable  nature  of  the  flint  itself.” 
Further  : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  this  prolonged  investigation  is 
a  remarkable  series  of  fabrications  which  entirely  proves  (1)  that  the 
typical  Neolithic  forms — i.e.,  the  chisel-like  and  broad-edged  and  bell¬ 
shaped  polished  axes — are  the  direct  outcome  of  certain  commonly  used 
domestic  (?)  Palaeolithic  forms  ;  and  (2)  that,  as  this  fact  clearly  shows, 
there  was  no  great  void  in  time,  no  “hiatus,”  between  the  epochs  of 
Palseolithic  and  Neolithic  man. 

The  single  chapter  on  “  Glacial  Man  in  Hibernia  ”  records  the 
results  of  four  visits  to  Ireland,  and  confounds  the  general 
opinion  that  Palaeolithic  man  never  existed  in  that  country.  “  If 
I  had  desired  at  the  hands  of  Nature  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  my  views  concerning  the  vast  antiquity  of  the 
Scottish  forms  and  of  their  counterparts  from  the  English 
deposits,”  says  the  author,  “I  could  not  have  anticipated  any¬ 
thing  more  convincing  than  what  lay  before  me  on  landing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.” 

Mr.  Smith’s  general  conclusion  is  expressed  broadly  in  the 
course  of  a  description  of  certain  weapons  of  “  surprisingly  bold 
and  clever  ”  sculpturing,  facilitated  by  the  greater  tractability 
of  the  Scottish  material  under  the  stroke  of  the  freehand  worker 
as  compared  with  restrictions  of  form  and  substance  imposed 
by  the  English  flint  nodules,  although  they  are  replicas  of  Eng¬ 
lish  examples  : 

Men  who  could  make  such  weapons  knew  well  how  to  use  them  :  we 
shall,  indeed,  see  that  they  were  full  of  expedients  as  necessity  de¬ 
manded.  I  am  convinced  that  Palceolithic  man  mounted  these  forms  ; 
that  he  was  a  great  trapper  and  hunter ;  that  he  did  attack  even  the 
largest  of  the  great  Mammalia  ;  that  he  maintained  his  own  during 
the  prolonged  epoch  or  epochs  of  that  great  fauna  in  what  are  now  the 
British  Isles ;  and  that  he  was  a  brave  and  courageous  being  —  no 
mere  scalp-hunter  and  murderer  of  his  fellows,  but  a  man,  as  I  have 
said,  with  a  strong  domestic  strain  in  his  nature,  as  will  be  evidenced  in 
the  record  of  these  Scottish  finds  and  their  corroborations  from  English 
deposits. 

Now  the  question  of  interpretation  still  remains.  Are  Mr. 
Smith’s  readings  fanciful,  or  is  what  he  has  seen  actually  present 
in  the  stones  ?  The  specimens  are  beautifully  figured  in  the 
volume  ;  and  for  that  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers  is  very 
highly  to  be  commended,  as  well  as  the  sagacious  generosity  of 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Blackie,  B.Sc.,  in  taking  Mr.  Smith  by  the  hand. 
Still,  the  experts  will  not  hasten  to  a  decision  without  studying 
the  stones  themselves.  The  ways  of  accident  under  the  com¬ 
pelling  force  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  or  of  glacial  pressure — we 
shall  leave  aside  the  play  of  the  thermal  theory — are  not  to  be 
lightly  ignored.  On  the  face  of  the  work,  however,  it  can  be 
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confidently  affirmed  that  Mr.  Smith  has,  at  the  very  least,  pro¬ 
posed  a  case  that  demands  serious  consideration,  and  is  not  to 
be  put  off'  by  a  shrug  of  the  most  learned  and  distinguished 
shoulders.  If  he  turns  out  to  be  substantially  right,  he  has 
immensely  advanced  our  conceptions  of  Palmolithic  man.  And, 
in  any  case,  he  has  done  great  service  by  his  emphatic  protest 
against  rigid  theories  constructed  on  too  limited  grounds — 
theories  that  pass  beyond  the  question  of  the  dividing  line 
between  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic :  “We  have  been  too  narrow 
in  our  conceptions,  too  circumscribed  by  our  own  devisings  of 
‘  types,’  and  too  certain  in  our  definitions  in  matters  of  which  we 
have  had  but  a  passing  view.”  “  The  wonderful  collection 
brought  together  by  the  author,”  as  Dr.  A.  H.  Iveane  calls  it  in 
his  appreciative  introduction,  is  a  monument  of  devoted  a?id 
laborious  investigation,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  Dr. 
Keane  should  be  a  true  prophet  when  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Smith’s  arguments  “  will  be  found  irresistible.”  But 
as  “  they  tear  up  root  and  branch  the  narrow  conservative  tree 
under  which  the  leaders  of  the  ‘  orthodox  ’  party — Cuvier,  Owen, 
Yircliow,  and  Evans,  the  4  doubting  Thomas,’  as  he  was  called  by 
his  foreign  compeers — have  hitherto  taken  shelter,”  they  chal¬ 
lenge  the  most  patient  and  stringent  examination. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


CLASSICS. 

Sophocles  in  English  Verse.  Part  I  :  Oedipus  the  King ;  Oedipus  at 
Kolonus ;  Antigone.  By  Arthur  S.  Way,  D.Litt.  (3s.  6d.  net. 
Macmillan. ) 

Dr.  Way’s  hand  has  lost  none  of  the  cunning  it  manifested  in  his  well 
known  renderings  of  Homer,  Euripides,  and  Aeschylus.  But  the  art  of 
Sophocles  is  more  difficult  to  transfuse  into  English  form  ;  and  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  inversions  and  preciosities  of  expression,  though  only  occasional, 
still  too  often  mar  the  artistic  effect  or  hamper  the  flow  of  the  versifica¬ 
tion,  more  especially  in  the  dialogue.  The  choruses  for  the  most  part 
are  rendered  with  spirit,  and  with  the  accustomed  deftness  of  turn  and 
mastery  of  rhyme  and  rhythm.  When  all  deductions  are  made,  the 
translation  will  convey  to  the  English  reader  an  excellent  general  idea  of 
the  original,  and  lead  him  to  look  forward  with  keen  interest  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work. 

“  Blackwood’s  Classical  Texts.”  —  Cicero  :  Select  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Nicklin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Rossall,  late  Eoundation  Scholar 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  (2s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Nicklin  selects  forty  letters,  each  “  chosen  for  something  of 
interest  in  it,  whether  its  spirit  of  domestic  affection,  its  illustration  of 
Cicero’s  or  others’  characters  and  interests,  its  reflection  of  the  political 
situation  at  the  time  it  was  written,  or  the  contrast  it  shows  to  features 
in  our  own  time.”  There  is  an  extensive  introduction,  biographical  and 
literary;  notes  copious,  careful,  and  brief;  an  index  of  proper  names; 
and  half-a-dozen  good  illustrations.  The  text  is  comparatively  simple, 
and  the  personal  element  maintains  a  constant  interest.  The  volume  is 
thoroughly  well  compiled  and  edited,  and  forms  a  strong  addition  to  an 
excellent  series. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  first  issues  of  the  Classical 
Quarterly  and  the  Classical  Review  on  their  new  and  firmer  footing 
(3s.  net,  and  Is.  net;  or  12s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.,  post  free,  yearly:  John 
Murray).  The  Quarterly ,  containing  articles  of  some  length,  is  published 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  October  ;  the  Review,  devoted  to  notices  of 
books,  short  original  articles,  and  matters  of  special  interest  to  teachers, 
in  the  other  months.  Together  they  constitute  the  official  organ  of  the 
Classical  Association,  and  are  to  be  conducted  “  in  the  sole  interest  of 
classical  study  as  a  whole.”  The  scholarship  is  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
and  the  journals  are  handsomely  produced.  As  an  editorial  note  in  the 
Review  points  out,  “  their  success  still  depends  on  the  subscribers”  ;  and 
“  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  English  scholars  do  not  feel  their  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  furtherance  of  scholarship  as  they  should :  the  schools  in 
particular  do  not  do  their  share  either  in  subscribing  or  in  contributing 
papers.”  44  The  editor  appeals,  therefore,  to  readers  for  papers  of  two 
kinds  :  first,  general  articles  that  may  show  the  value  of  classical  study 
to  the  man  of  the  world,  the  politician,  the  social  reformer ;  and, 
secondly,  records  of  educational  experiments,  discussions  of  professional 
problems,  and  anything  that  may  help  to  improve  the  practical  work  of 
schools  or  Universities.”  We  hope  the  appeal  will  draw  forth  a  read}-  and 
efficient  response.  The  Classical  Journals  Board  have  made  a  most  praise¬ 
worthy  effort,  which  deserves  practical  recognition  at  the  hands  of  all 
that  appreciate  the  value  of  classical  study  ;  and  the  problems  of  the 
classical  schoolmaster  could  not  find  a  better  arena  of  discussion  than  is 
now  offered  to  them. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Elementary  Projective  Geometry.  By  A.  G-.  Bickford,  M.A.,  M.Sc. , 
Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Head  Master  of  the 
Hulme  Grammar  School,  Oldham.  (4s.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  interest  in  projective  geometry  has  become  far  more  general  of 
( Continued  on  page  168.) 
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late.  The  present  treatise  is  thoroughly  elementary  in  character,  being 
designed  to  provide  a  course  suitable  for  use  in  schools  and  by  the  junior 
student  of  the  University.  Avoiding  in  general  (as  unnecessarily  dif¬ 
ficult  for  his  purpose)  the  employment  of  imaginaries  and  of  infinitely 
distant  points,  the  author  confines  the  discussion  to  a  valuable  and 
careful  treatment  of  the  principles  of  cross  ratio,  projective  rows  and 
pencils,  and  involution,  and  to  a  gradual  development  of  many  im¬ 
portant  properties  of  second  degree  curves,  such  curves  being  defined 
(in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  subject)  as  loci  arising  from  the 
intersections  of  corresponding  rays  of  pairs  of  projective  pencils.  The 
work  will  prove  a  welcome  and  useful  text-book. 

Conic  Sections  made  Easy.  By  Saradakanta  Ganj  opiidhy  ay  a ,  M.A. 

(8  annas.  Published  by  The  Students’  Library,  Calcutta.) 

A  valuable  little  book,  well  put  together,  and  likely  to  make  a  place 
for  itself  among  other  students  besides  those  for  whom  the  author  has 
more  especially  planned  it.  The  work  follows  the  syllabus  arranged  by 
the  Calcutta  University  for  candidates  for  its  Intermediate  Examination. 
The  geometry  of  the  conic  sections,  or  rather  of  the  parabola  and  the 
ellipse,  has  been  treated  as  far  as  possible  on  lines  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  Euclid  in  his  discussion  of  geometry,  and  the  student  of 
text-books  on  Euclid  has  therefore  the  advantage,  in  taking  up  a  fresh 
study,  of  using  methods  with  which  he  is  already  quite  familiar.  A 
series  of  lemmas  required  in  the  course  of  the  investigations  that  follow 
form  an  introductory  chapter.  A  large  number  of  exercises,  many  of 
them  original,  serve  to  illustrate  the  theory  and  afford  practice  in  its 
application.  The  writer’s  definitions  are  excellent,  and  his  “Notes” 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  the  little  volume  promise  to  be  both 
helpful  and  suggestive.  The  student  learns  the  importance  of  geo¬ 
metrical  analysis  as  an  instrument  in  the  investigation  of  problems  and 
theorems  and  is  initiated  into  its  principles.  The  treatise  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  diagrams. 

The  Invicta  Number  Scheme.  By  J.  W.  Ladner,  L.C.P.  (1)  Handbook, 
for  the  Teacher.  (8d.  net.)  (2)  Board,  for  the  Children.  (6s.  6d. 
net  per  dozen.)  (Philip.) 

Mr.  Ladner  has  devised  an  ingenious  “  method  of  teaching  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  arithmetic  by  a  constant  reference  to  our  decimal 
system  of  notation  through  the  media  of  eye  and  hand  as  well  as  ear.” 
The  board  is  141  in.  by  11  in.,  with  slate  surface  printed  in  silver  and 
red  ;  and  the  handbook  offers  full  explanation  of  the  principles  and  the 
working  of  the  system.  The  scheme  “is  the  outcome  of  much  careful 
experiment  and  long  experience,  having  been  repeatedly  tested  and 
revised  in  actual  class  teaching.”  It  helps  to  realize  the  concrete 
appreciation  of  number,  overcoming  many  of  the  common  difficulties 
experienced  by  beginners.  Teachers  should  see  the  scheme  and  test  it 
for  themselves. 

SCIENCE. 

“  Cambridge  Mathematical  Series.” — Experimental  Mechanics  for  Schools. 
By  Fred  Charles,  B.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master,  Strand  School, 
King’s  College,  London,  and  W.  H.  Hewitt,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.S., 
Senior  Science  Master  in  the  same  school.  (3s.  6d.  Bell.) 

The  vohuneis  designed  “not  to  replace,  but  to  help  the  teacher  by 
providing  in  a  convenient  form  directions  for  experiments  and  examples 
for  practice.”  The  experiments  are  very  judiciously  chosen,  and  the 
directions  are  pointed  and  lucid.  “  The  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
experiments  are  not  stated,  but  questions  are  put  that  should  elicit  the 
principles  involved” — a  vigorous  educational  method,  furnishing  scope 
for  both  teacher  and  pupils.  The  examples  to  each  chapter  are  varied 
and  testing  ;  and  there  are  appended  some  three  hundred  miscellaneous 
examples,  a  number  of  examination  papers,  and  a  series  of  forty-one 
practical  examples.  The  work  has  been  carefully  thought  out  and  most 
capably  executed.  It  cannot  but  be  very  efficiently  helpful  in  the 
schools  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  master. 

Practical  Chemistry.  By  James  Bruce,  Ph.D.  Munich,  B.Sc.  Lond., 
F.I.C.,  A.R.C.S.  Lond.,  &c.,  Head  of  the  Chemistry  Department  of 
the  Technical  College,  Huddersfield,  and  Harry  Harper,  A.R.C.S. 
Lond. ,  Head  of  the  Chemistry  Department  of  the  Trade  and  Gram- 

r*nar  School,  Keighley.  (2s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

The  authors  “have  felt  the  need  of  a  laboratory  manual  more  general 
m  character  than  those  commonly  used.”  They  introduce  a  selection  of 
typical  preparations  of  inorganic  compounds  as  “  a  most  valuable  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  study  of  the  analytical  methods  adopted  for  the  detection 
and  separation  of  the  elements.”  They  presume  that  students  will  bring 
to  their  book  some  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry ;  but,  to  make 
.'lire,  they  gite  a  short  explanation  of  the  usual  laboratory  appliances 
and  methods.  Qualitative  analysis  is  treated  fully  enough  for  most 
practical  purposes,  and  quantitative  work  is  dealt  with  in  a  simple  man- 
n|'!  ’  volumetric  and  gravimetric  analysis  being  handled  so  as  to  form  an 
efficient  introduction  to  these  branches.  The  work  is  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  and  capable,  and  will  be  extremely  helpful  in  Hew  of  examinations. 

I  here  are  sixty-two  figures. 

The  Amateur  Astronomer.  By  Gideon  Riegler.  Translated  by  George 
.  .  Auboume  Clarke.  (3s.6d.net.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

This  is  a  handy  little  volume  “  for  those  who  have  already  done  ob¬ 
servational  work  m  astronomy  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  for  the  first 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  heavens.  ’  ’  After  remarldng  on  the 
selection  of  a  site  for  observation,  and  discussing  the  instrumental  equip - 
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ment  of  the  amateur  astronomer,  the  author  reviews  systematically  the 
celestial  bodies.  The  treatment  is  quite  simple  i  there  is  no  space  to 
inquire  deeply  into  the  reasons  and  causes  of  the  heavenly  phenomena, 
but  the  student  will  be  stimulated  to  seek  further  knowledge  elsewhere.’ 
Incidentally  numerous  historical  points  of  astronomical  development  are 
noted.  An  excellent  guide  for  the  beginner. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

“  Ginn’s  International  Modem  Language  Series.” — (1)  Legends,  Tales, 
and  Poems.  By  Gustavo  Adolfo  Becquer.  Edited  by  Everett  Ward 
Olmsted,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages 
in  Cornell  University.  (4s.  6d.)  (2)  Fortuna,  and  El  Placer  de  No 

Jlacer  Nada.  By  Enrique  Perez  Eserich.  Edited  by  Edward  Gray. 
(2s.  6d.) 

(1)  Becquer  s  literary  importance,”  wrote  Mrs.  Humphry  ’Ward 
(Macmillan's  Magazine,  February,  1883),  “is  only  now  beginning  to  be 
understood.  Mr.  Olmsted  furnishes  a  concise  biography,  “  perhaps 
the  most  complete  that  has  yet  been  published,”  personally  gathered  in 
part  from  friends  of  Becquer.  He  claims  that  the  present  volume  “is 
the  only  annotated  edition  of  this  author’s  works  that  has  been  published 
as  yet  for  English-speaking  students.”  It  certainly  forms  an  excellent 
introduction  to  Spanish  literature.  For  the  poetical  pieces,  the  editor 
supplies  a  brief  but  sufficient  sketch  of  Spanish  versification.  The  notes, 
which  are  not  very  numerous,  are  pointed  and  useful.  A  full  vocabulary 
is  appended.  (2)  Fortuna  is  a  short  and  simple  story  in  wholesome  tone, 
:ind  not  without  dramatic  situations  ;  the  second  sketch  occupies  but 
four  pages,  and  “  may  be  called  a  species  of  literary  trifling,  in  good 
humour.  The  slim  volume  provides  excellent  reading  for  beginners  in 
Spanish.  The  notes  will  helpfully  supplement  the  "vocabulary ;  and 
there  is  a  series  of  exercises  based  on  the  text  of  Fortuna. 

‘ ‘  Modern  Language  Series.’’ — A  Primer  of  Colloquial  German.  By  Albert 
Thouaille,  M.  es  A.,  Principal  of  the  Gouin  School,  Manchester,  and 
E.  Nonnenmacher,  of  Vienna  University.  (2s.  6d.  Philip.) 

The  volume  is  “  based  on  the  principles  of  Gouin’s  Series  method, 
combining  the  practical  use  of  the  living  language  with  a  systematic  study 
of  the  vocabulary,  idioms,  and  grammar.”  The  method  is  fully  explained 
and  discussed  in  the  preface.  The  material  of  the  hundred  lessons  is  dis¬ 
posed  in  three  successive  sections :  In  der  Schule  ;  Zu  Hause ;  In  der 
Stadt.  It  is  worked  up  progressively  with  great  care  and  judgment,  so 
that  a  pupil  cannot  but  obtain  a  strong  hold  of  the  language.  An  out¬ 
line  of  formal  grammar  follows,  and  a  full  vocabulary  completes  the  work. 
The  title  “Primer”  seems  somewhat  weak  for  so  substantial  a  book. 
Like  M.  Tbouaille’s  French  Course,  the  present  volume  is  sure  of  a  warm 
welcome  in  the  schools. 

A  forcible  pamphlet,  Uniformity  in  Languages  and  Language  Study, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Interim  Report  of'  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Grammatical  Terminology,  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Williams,  D.Litt.,  Professor 
of  German  and  Lecturer  in  Anglo-Saxon  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has 
just  been  issued  from  the  Dublin  University  Press.  The  Interim  Report 
is  only  Dr.  Williams’s  starting-point  in  an  effort  “  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  various  questions  of  absorbing  interest  in  the  domains  of 
grammatical  theory  and  the  theory  of  language  study.  ’  ’  He  has  two  main 
theses  to  illustrate  in  connexion  with  topics  suggested  to  him  by  reading 
the  Committee’s  Report :  (1)  that  uniformity  of  grammatical  terminology 
as  regards  different  languages  is  useless  where  there  is  no  real  uniformity 
in  grammatical  phenomena  ;  and  (2)  that  the  question  of  this  uniformity 
in  the  school  is  only  a  part  of  a  much  wider  question,  which  calls  at  any 
rate  for  full  discussion,  even  if  its  practical  solution  is  not  immediately 
possible.  And  “  both  these  theses  coalesce  in  an  idea  of  higher  order, 
the  historical,  in  so  far  as  I  see  in  the  present  confused  situation  the 
working  of  historical  forces  of  differentiation,  whose  due  appreciation 
1  hold  to  be  of  the  first  necessity.”  The  Committee  mil  no  doubt  give 
full  consideration  to  Dr.  Williams’s  views. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

“  The  Riverside  Literature  Series.”  (Harrap.) 

We  have  accumulated  some  half-a-dozen  volumes  of  this  varied  and 
elaborate  series. —  (1)  Beowulf,  and  the  Finnesburh  Fragment,  translated  by 
Clarence  Griffin  Child,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  (Is.)  (2)  Malory's  The  Book  of  Merlin  and  The  Book 

of  Sir  Balin,  edited  by  C.G.  Child.  (Is.)  (3)  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
(Longfellow),  arranged  in  seven  scenes  for  school  and  home  theatricals 
(Is.)  (4)  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  selected  and  edited  for 

study  under  the  supervision  of  William  Allan  Neilson,  Professor  of 
English,  Harvard  University,  by  R.  Adelaide  Witham.  (Is.  3d.) 
(o)  The  Prologue,  The  Knight's  Tale,  and  The  Nun's  Priest's  Tate 
(Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales),  edited  by  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr., 
Ph.D.,  formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  the  Romance  Lan¬ 
guages  in  Williams  College.  (Is.  6d.)  (6)  The  Song  of  Poland,  translated 

into  English  Prose  by  Isabel  Butler.  (Is.  6d.)  (7)  Selected  Poems  of 

Shelley,  edited  by  George  Herbert  Clarke,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of 
English  in  Mercer  University.  (Is.  6d.)  The  biographical  and  literary 
introductions  are  very  full ;  the  notes,  explanatory  and  illustrative,  are 
abundant ;  and  glossaries  are  appended  where  necessary.  Generally 
the  workmanship  is  careful  and  competent.  The  volumes  are  strongly 
and  tastefully  got  up. 
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(1)  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  Chapter  III .  edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Statistical  Notes,  by  A.  L.  Bowley,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Statistics 
in  the  University  of  London.  (2s.  6d.)  (2)  The  Spanish  Military 

Hun  and  Revolt  of  the  Tartars  (De  Quincey),  edited  by  V.  H.  Collins. 
(2s.  Clarendon  Press.) 

(1)  Macaulay’s  text  is  usefully  divided  into  sections  with  subject  head¬ 
ings,  and  some  foot-notes  of  explanation  or  reference  are  furnished.  The 
statistical  notes,  especially  those  referring  to  the  development  of  London 
(illustrated  by  several  diagrams),  are  extremely  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive.  (2)  Mr.  Collins  gives  De  Quincey’ s  notes  as  well  as  notes  of  his 
own,  and  a  map  to  illustrate  each  of  the  papers  constituting  the  text. 
Excellent  editions,  admirably  printed  and  got  up,  and  handy  in  form. 

(1)  Anson's  Voyage  Round  the  World ,  1740-1744  :  selections  edited  by 
C.  G.  Cash,  F.R.S.G.S.,  Edinburgh  Academy.  (Is.  3d.  net.) 
(2)  Selections  from  Wordsworth  :  an  Introduction  to  Romance  in 
Literature.  By  Adam  Eox.  (2s.  net.  Alston  Rivers.) 

(1)  A  concise  introduction  contains  a  sketch  of  Anson’s  life,  and  out¬ 
lines  and  comments  upon  the  voyage  ;  and  there  is  a  map  indicating  the 
general  line  of  the  route.  A  portrait  of  Anson  stands  as  frontispiece. 
No  notes  are  supplied.  (2)  The  Wbrdsworth  selections  are  arranged  in 
four  groups  :  lyrical,  narrative,  reflective,  and  odes  and  sonnets.  The 
introduction  discourses  instructively,  and  at  some  length,  on  the  poet  s 
views,  predecessors,  and  poems.  The  notes  are  few  and  brief.  The 
volumes  are  well  printed  and  usefully  got  up.  They  furnish  good  read¬ 
ing  for  school  or  for  home. 

ENGLISH  LITERARY  READERS. 

“  Horace  Marshall  &  Son’s  New  English  Reading  Books.”  Edited  by 

C.  L.  Thomson. 

Book  I  consists  of  Fairy  Tales  and  poetical  pieces.  Book  II  retells 
■  certain  Nature  Myths  and  Tales — especially  the  story  of  Hiawatha  and 
the  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Is.).  Book  III  is  devoted  to  Stories  and 
Poems  of  Sea  Adventure — notably  the  Argonauts,  Ulysses,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe  (Is.  3d.).  Book  IV  reproduces  Heroic  Myths,  Poems,  and  Sagas 
Perseus,  the  Wooden  Horse,  Alkestis,  Horatius,  Siegfried,  Ogier  the 
|  Dane,  &c.  (Is.  6d.) .  Book  V  contains  Tales  of  Empire,  literary  extracts 
!  of  a  patriotic  nature,  centring  round  such  themes  as  King  Alfred, 
Shakespeare,  the  Expansion  of  the  Empire,  Wellington,  the  Indian 
I  Mutiny,  &c.  (Is.  6d.).  Book  VI  furnishes  World  Tales,  literary  extracts 
E  of  a  cosmopolitan  character,  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  Alexander 
the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Virgil,  Charlemagne,  the  Cid,  Dante,  Luther, 

I  Erederick  the  Great,  Washington,  Garibaldi,  &c.  (Is.  6d.)..  Ihe 
I  material  is  chosen  for  its  literary  excellence,  its  appeal  to  the  imagina¬ 


tion,  and  its  power  of  widening  the  outlook  of  the  pupil.  ’  ’  W ord  lists 
are  appended  to  the  first  three  books  ;  the  others  have  no  annotations. 
The  series  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose ;  the  illustrations  are 
abundant  and  engaging  ;  and  the  volumes  are  liberally  and  strongly 
got  up. 

“  Black’s  Literary  Readers.”  Books  III  and  IV.  Written  and  edited 
by  John  Finnemore.  (Is.  4d.  and  Is.  6d.) 

The  specialty  of  this  series,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  “  that  in 
all  Books  above  the  Second  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  Britain  came 
by  her  world- wide  empire.”  In  the  Third  Book,  accordingly,  the  special 
lessons  deal  with  general  considerations — how  Colonies  are  gamed,  their 
uses,  and  how  they  benefit  and  are  benefited  by  the  mother  country.  The 
Fourth  Book  treats  specially  of  North  America.  But  the  special  feature 
is  not  allowed  to  overweight  the  hooks  and  turn  them  into  history 
readers  ;  three-fourths  of  the  prose  consists  of  matter  of  general  interest. 
There  is  a  good  admixture  of  verse.  “  Spellings  and  meanings  ”  for  the 
various  chapters  are  appended.  The  illustrations  in  colour  and  in  black 
and  white  are  very  numerous  and  good.  The  series  is  attractively  and 
skilfully  compiled,  and  the  volumes  are  well  got  up. 

“  Chambers’s  Wonder  Readers.”  Books  I— III.  Book  I,  Golden  Gates,  7d. 

Book  II,  Fairy  Fancies ,  9d.  Book  III,  Old  W orld  Stories,  Is. 

The  volumes  consist  of  well  written  and  suitable  versions  or  originals 
of  favourite  stories  from  Grimm,  Andersen,  Hawthorne,  the  Arabian 
Nights,  &c.,  with  attractive  verses  interspersed.  They  are  liberally  and 
effectively  illustrated  and  well  got  up.  There  are  no  annotations.  A 
very  attractive  series. 

HISTORY. 

A  School  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  G.  W.  Prothero, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.  (2s.  6d.  Nelson.) 

Dr.  Prothero  has  compressed  the  history  of  these  islands  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  of  some  five  hundred  pages.  The  difficulties 
of  such  a  task  are  many,  but  the  author  has  skilfully  selected  his  mate¬ 
rials,  and  has  presented  clearly  and  graphically  the  great  events  of  our 
historical  development.  Domestic  history  receives  by  far  the  most  atten¬ 
tion,  but  foreign  policy  and  the  growth  of  our  colonial  empire  are  treated 
sympathetically,  though  only  in  outline.  The  chronological  method  is 
utilized,  but  only  when  suitable  for  the  presentation  of  the  facts  of  great 
movements.  The  general  get-up  of  the  hook  is  excellent ;  the  colour 
illustrations  impart  additional  interest  to  the  letterpress ;  and  the  appendix 
will  be  found  very  useful.  In  so  concentrated  a  work  some  errors  are 
almost  certain  to  occur.  “  The  law  establishing  a  censorship  of  the 

( Continued  on  page  170.) 


CLERGY  MOTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 


2  &  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


[FOUNDED  1829. 


Patrons-THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY;  THE  ARCHB!SHOP  OF  Yi ^ARRIS 
t>  ,  mTTp  T3TQTTOP  OF  TiONDON  Vice-President — TxiJij  L(JK/D  HAHrilb. 

Chairman— THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY.’  Deputy-Chairman-SIR  PAGET  BOWMAN  Baet. 

Secretary— W.  N.  NEALE,  Esq.  Actuary  and  Manager— FRANK  B.  WYATT,  Esq.,  Ll.A. 


This  Society,  which  has  completed  EIGHTY  YEARS  of  successful  development,  grants  Life  Assurance 

on  highly  favourable  terms  to 

The  CLERGY,  their  LAY  RELATIVES  and  CONNECTIONS. 


ALL  PROFITS  BELONG 

Funds,  £4,439,825. 


LOW  PREMIUMS. 
LARGE  BONUSES. 


Notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  the 
Premiums  charged,  the  BONUSES  are 
on  an  EXCEPTIONALLY  HIGH  SCALE. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS. 

Bonuses  Divided,  £4,256,464. 

ANNUAL  PREMIUMS  FOR  £1,000,  WITH  PROFITS. 


BONUS  YEAR,  1911. 

All  With-Profit  Assurances  in  Force  on  1st  June  in 
that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

£1,000 

Payable  at  Death. 

£.  s.  d. 

25 

20  1  8 

30 

23  3  4 

35 

26  10  0 

40 

31  1  8 

£1,000 

Payable  at  Age  60 
or  earlier  Death. 


£.  s.  d. 

27  3  4 

32  10  10 
40  1  8 

51  5  O 


Prospectus,  and  Leaflets  descriptive  of  special  classes  of  Assurance,  will 
be  sent  on  application.  _ _ _ 

Assurances  without  profits,  at  low  rates  of  premium,  may  be  effected 
by  any  person  irrespective  of  any  special  qualification  by  relationship 
to  the  Clergy. 


ivrn'n? _ TTnripr  t,h 6  Reduced  rremium  system  [expuuueu  m  .v 

fifths  only  of  these  Premiums  need  be  paid,  the  other  one-fifth  remaining  a  charge 

to  be  repaid  out  of  Bonus.  - - 

No  Agents  are  employed  and  no  Commission  Is  Pald  f°r  the 
introduction  of  business,  and  thus  large  sums  are  saved  for  the 

benefit  of  Members.  _ «m,miratlnn 
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press  came  to  an  end”  in  1693  (not  “  in  1695  ”),  and  when,  two  years 

later,  suggestions  were  made  for  its  renewal,  Parliament  refused  to 
entertain  them.  The  “sliding  scale”  to  regulate  prices  of  corn  was  in 
operation  long  before  1841;  the  income-tax,  also,  was  revived  in  1842, 
and  renewed  for  three  years  more  in  1845.  Further,  if  General  Nichol¬ 
son  was  ‘the  hero  of  the  siege”  of  Delhi,  it  was  only  in  the  gallery 
sense  ;  the  man  that  did  the  effective  business  was  Colonel  Baird  Smith, 
the  chief  engineer.  However,  the  book  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
pupils  in  secondary  schools.  It  should  find  a  place  in  every  school  library 
and  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  of  British  history. 

Notes  on  British  History.  By  W.  Edwards,  M.A.  (Three  Parts,  2s.  each. 

Rivingtons.) 

,  be  Purpose  °f  these  ‘  ‘  Notes  ”  is  to  give  a  clear  and  concise  survey  of 
he  leading  events  of  contemporary  European  history,  of  the  development 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  growth  of  industry  and  agriculture. 
Embracing  the  period  55  B.C.-1783  a.d.,  these  little  volumes  present  in 
an  attractive  manner  the  salient  facts  concerning  the  outstanding  move¬ 
ments  of  modem  history.  They  have  been  compiled  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  Suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  are  well  up  to  date. 
I  he  leading  works  on  the  subject  have  been  drawn  upon  for  contribution 
to  the  various  sections,  and  references  are  given  for  wider  reading. 
Considerable  care  has  been  expended  in  the  selection  of  material,  which 
has  m  the  mam  been  judiciously  chosen.  But  really  lying  John  did  not 
■'iyn  i  Cigna  Carta,  nor  was  Archbishop  Grindal  compelled  to  resign  his 
See.  The  reference  “Wild  Geese”  (Weyman)  is  misplaced:  the  novel 
depicts  Irish  life  in  1 7 1 8  not  in  1 695.  The  foot-note  on  the  Statute  of 
Uses  will  hardly  be  intelligible  to  pupils  ignorant  of  the  law  of  real 
property  The  compilation,  however,  will  be  extremely  useful,  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  preparing  for  scholarships  at  the  Universities,  and  for 
matuculation  and  similar  examinations. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL. 

The  Birth  and  Growth  of  Toleration,  and  other  Essays.  By  the  Rev. 

nf  PV,-neV^n’  F‘(LS”  Assoc.Inst.C.E.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  Rector 

of  Chillenden,  Dover.  (5s.net.  Allen.) 

The  score  of  Essays  constituting  the  volume  were  originally  delivered 
to  various  gatherings  of  laity  and  clergy.  They  fall  mainly  into  four 
groups  (1)  those  dealing  with  comparative  history;  (2)  those  relating 
to  problems  concerning  the  rationalization  of  miracle  ;  (3)  those  ad¬ 
dressed  ad  clemm ;  and  (4)  those  of  a  general  character  affecting  the 
immunity  at  large.  The  title  essay  involves  not  only  a  difficult 
historical ^  summary,  but  also  keen  analytical  criticism.  We  are  loth  to 
touch  miracles  or  to  inquire  into  “clerical  errors”  or  to  estimate  the 

°-r  the  dlsb?nesty  ot  any  religious  group  or  to  discuss  any  of 
the  religious  questions  handled  by  the  author.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  the  difficulty  of  a  position  rather  invites  than  dissuades  Mr.  Bevan’s 
efforts,  and  that  his  treatment  of  all  problems  remains  as  broad-minded 
a8,eVLJ\  b(r  bas  endeavoured  to  speak  his  mind  freely,  even  at  the 
risk  of  shocking  weaker  brethren.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 

rl8k,of  sbocklng  stronger  brethren,  for  he  sometimes 
starts  with  a  desperate  run,  yet  shies  at  the  fence.  Stiff,  this  is  ob- 

tbr'ftorul  n°t-  fr0Ir‘  lack  of  courage.  Anyhow,  the  essays  bear  on  their 
face  indications  of  prolonged  and  earnest  thought  guided  by  the  multi- 

beTert  s?-PhTrS°f  8CleutifiC-lnVeStigati0n’  and  they  wiU  be  found  to 
he  \  ery  stimulating  as  well  as  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Hebrew  Prophets  for  English  Readers':  Edited  by  Francis  H.  Woods 

ConP'’  8°o  Tfel,10w  ;md  Theological  Lecturer  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Bamton,  and  Francis  E.  Powell,  M.A. 
late  Vicar  of  Sowerby  and  Grindale.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  II 
(Z8.  ba.  net.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Btoii6  «Xt  18  ln  ^  lan^e  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  English 
ble ,  the  poetical  passages  are  printed  in  their  poetical  form  •  and 

sWti™  :lnd  bnef  a,JUotatl°ns  are  furnished.  A  great  amount  of  in¬ 
structive  matter  is  compressed  into  the  introductions.  The  present 
volume  includes  Zephaniah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and  Jeremiad  We 
repeat  our  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  first  volume  and  apply  it 

has  founS  wa  116  T°And'  Td  r<3  arG  gkd  t0  D0te  that  the  first  ^hine 
nas  tound  its  way  into  the  schoolroom. 


attractive  adornments  of  the  schoolroom.  Descriptive  Notes  for  Teachers 
(6d.)  should  be  used  with  pictures :  the  Notes  on  Flowers  are  by  C.  J. 
Longman,  and  Notes  on  Butterflies  and  Moths  are  by  W..  S.  Furneaux. 

The  Scholar  s  Cartoons,  published  by  Mr.  Franz  Hanfstaengl,  illustrate 
representative  scenes  in  history  and  social  life  :  the  Phoenicians  in  Britain, 
Columbus  sighting  the  New  World,  Robin  Hood  in  Sherwood  Forest,  &c. 
The  lithograph  series  is  30^  in.  by  21  in.  ;  the  colour  series  is  28  in.  by 
21  in.,  narrow  margins  included.  Both  series  are  in  bold  outline;  the 
latter  series  (5s.  6d.  each  print)  has  the  added  advantage  of  bright  and 
varied  colouring. 

Messrs.  Asher  &  Co.  issue  a  smaller  and  cheaper  edition  (31^  in.  by 
12  in. ,  2s.  each)  of  six  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  series  of  Gertrud 
Caspari  s  Children' s  Friezes.  The  pictures  are  clear  and  not  overcrowded, 
and  the  colours  are  vivid.  The  friezes  are  very  suitable  decorations  for 
kindergarten  and  infant-school  rooms. 

Messrs.  E.  J.  Arnold  &  Son  publish  The  “  A. L."  Rules  and  Courtesies 
of  the  Road—: a  large  chart  (45  in.  by  35  in.),  setting  forth  in  red  and  black 
print  clear  and  simple  rules  and  directions  for  users  of  the  highway  and 
the  footpath  (mounted  on  cloth,  with  rollers,  varnished,  3s.  9d.  net).  The 
lessons  of  this  chart  would  obviate  numberless  accidents  and  incon¬ 
veniences.  The  idea  is  excellent,  and  the  execution  is  artistic  and 
effective. 

^  Messrs.  Philips  furnish  Standard  Time  Dials,  designed  by  Prof.  R.  A. 
Gregory,  of  Queen’s  College,  London,  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  represented  on  the  opposite  sides  of  stout  wooden 
board  (16-J-in.  by  19in.,  3s.  6d.  net).  On  each  side  of  the  board  is  printed 
a  clock  face  showing  the  hours  from  1  to  12  a.m.  and  p.in.,  and  within 
the  circles  formed  by  the  numerals  are  placed  rotating  discs  bearing 
coloured  maps  of  the  respective  hemispheres.  A  simple  adjustment 
shows  at  once  the  relation  of  local  standard  time  and  Greenwich  time. 
The  device  is  ingenious  and  serviceable. 

Messrs.  James  Munro  &  Co.  (King  Street,  Tradeston,  Glasgow)  publish 
a  Tempometer,  or  Horometrical  Chart  (2s.  6d.  net),  consisting  of  a  clock  dial 
printed  in  colours  and  mounted  on  a  stout  card,  in  the  oentre  of  which  is 
a  revolving  disc,  by  means  of  which  the  local  mean  time,  latitude,  and 
longitude  of  the  principal  cities,  towns,  and  other  landmarks  throughout 
the  world  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Below  the  dial  is  a  calendar  arranged 
so  as  to  show  the  years,  months,  weeks,  and  days  since  the  introduction 
of  the  new  method  of  time  into  Britain  (1752  a.d.),  and  on  to  2000  a.d. 
The  device  is  clever,  and  it  is  artistically  presented. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messrs.  Collingridge  have  just  issued  The  City  of  London  Year  Book  and 
Civic  Directory  for  1910.  (5s.  net.)  This  is  a  new  work  taking  the  place 

of  The  City  of  London  Directory,  which  the  same  firm  had  published  for 
some  forty  years.  It  justly  claims  to  be  “an  authoritative  guide  to 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  civic  and  commercial  life  of  the  City  of 
London,  containing  much  exclusive  information  which  cannot  be  found 
in  so  handy  a  form  elsewhere.”  The  educational  activity  of  the  Livery 
Guilds  is  carefully  noted.  The  work  has  been  compiled  with  great 
judgment  and  with  much  labour,  and  it  is  generously  produced. 

The  Book  of  Plymouth ,  just  published  by  Messrs.  Jack  in  connexion 
with  the  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  is  pronounced 
by  the  Western  Daily  Mercury  to  be  “  quite  the  most  attractive  souvenir 
of  Plymouth  ever  issued  to  any  public  body  visiting  the  town.”  The 
praise  is  well  deserved.  It  is  a  substantial  volume,  containing  excellent 
articles  on  every  subject  of  interest  to  visitors  in  and  near  Plymouth, 
and  brightened  by  many  portraits  and  other  illustrations.  The  volume 
has  been  capably  edited  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bracken,  B.A.,  Head  Master  of 
the  Corporation  Grammar  School,  on  behalf  of  the  Press  Committee  of 
the  N.U.T.,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Strachan,  honorary  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Committee. 


FIRST  GLANCES. 


CHARTS— WALL  PICTURES— DIALS. 

ilW^rr  iS8U6/  fill0oKer!elB  of  ^elve  Historical  Wall  Pictures, 
R‘m  *  g  typla  8cenes  Rom  British  history  at  as  many  points  from 
Roman  times  to  the  present  day,  and  reproduced  in  colour  from  paintings 

X-et 'Tin'  b7,U  by  »•  h  *4  <*•  M-  -et.  ^framedf  £h 

are  uroblblt  as  a  “T4  30  by  25  “•  Tbe  subjects  selected 

t  piobably  as  striking  landmarks  as  could  be  chosen,  and  Mr.  Ford  has 

been  at  great  pains  to  secure  an  accurate  archeological  reconstruction 
T  e  p.cture.s  are  mstruchve  and  suggestive  representations,  and  toe  bold 
outlines  are  filled,  in  with,  elaborate  rletailo  rrv»n  „  i  a*  • 
skilful  and  successful.  t6  details-  The  reproduction  is  most 

Messrs.  Longmans  also  publish  a  series  of  Natural  History  Wall  Pictures 

tTTnr  ITU  Se  and  It6  butterflies  aad  moths  characteristic  of 

the  April  to  September  months,  some  of  the  months  (in  the  specimens 

before  us)  being  illustrated  by  more  than  one  picture  (2s.  6d.  net  each 
unframed).  The  size  is  18  in.  by  14  in.,  the  card  being  25  in.  by  20  in.’ 

le  pictures  are  admirably  designed  and  coloured :  they  are  beautifully 
reproduced  from  drawings  by  A.  Thorbum.  They  wiffmake  fresh  and 


English  Literature. 

Bell’s  Literature  Readers.— The  Three  Midshipmen  (Kingston).  Is. 

Blackie’s  English  Texts.— (1)  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  (2)  Hans  Ander¬ 
sen  s  Fairy  Tales.  (3)  Poe  :  The  Gold  Bug,  and  other  Tales. 
6d.  each. 

Chambers’s  Standard  Authors. — Little  Women  (Alcott).  Is. 

Longmans’  Class  Books  of  English  Literature.  —  (1)  Selections  from 
Richard  Jefferies,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  F.  W.  Tickner 
M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  portrait  of  Jefferies.  (2)  The  Third  Chapter  of 
Macaulay’s  History  of  England,  edited  by  David  Salmon,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Swansea  Training  College.  Is.  each. 

Nelson’s  Cameos  of  Literature.— No  3,  The  Gleeman,  a  Book  of  Stories 
m  Song,  edited  by  Richard  Wilson,  B.A.  ;  No.  4,  A  Book  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Prose,  edited  by  W.  Jenkyn  Thomas,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  each.  ° 
[Good  selections  ;  brief  commentary  appended.  Illustrations.] 

Nelson’s  Short  Studies  in  English  Literature. — No.  16,  Portia  (from 
“The  Girlhood  of  Shakespeare’s  Heroines,”  by  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke);  No.  17,  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (Shakespeare);  No.  18, 
Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  (extracts  forming  a  continuous  bio- 
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graphy) ;  No.  19,  Long-fellow’s  Shorter  Poems  ;  No.  20,  Augus¬ 
tine,  and  The  Black  Prince  (from  Dean  Stanley’s  “  Memorials  of 
Canterbury”).  6d.  each,  cloth  boards. 

[100  pages  each  volume.  Short  appendix  and  occasional  foot¬ 
notes.  Frontispiece.] 

Nutt’s  Juvenile  Library. — Midshipmen  Afloat ;  or,  Life  in  the  Navy 
Fifty  Years  Ago.  With  Introduction  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
W.  Wright,  K.C.B.  (Royal  Marines) .  Frontispiece  in  colour.  Is.  6d. 

Oxford  Plain  Texts.— (1)  Byron  :  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  Mazeppa, 
and  The  Lament  of  Tasso.  4d.  (2)  Milton  :  Paradise  Lost.  Book  I. 
4d.  (3)  Milton  :  Paradise  Lost.  Book  II.  4d.  (4)  Shelley  :  Adonais, 
Alastor,  and  other  Poems.  4d.  (5)  De  Quincey  :  The  Spanish 

Military  Nun,  and  Revolt  of  the  Tartars  (with  a  map  to  each 
story).  Is.  (6)  Macaulay’s  History  of  England.  Chapter  III 
(with  paragraph  headings).  Is.  (7)  Spenser  :  The  Faerie  Queene. 
Book  I.  Is. 

Select  English  Classics.  —  Selections  from  Boswell’s  Johnson,  Gray’s 
Elegy  and  Odes,  Selected  Sonnets  of  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  and 
Selected  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb,  combined  in  one  volume.  Is.  3d. 
Clarendon  Press. 

[For  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  1911.] 

English  Literary  Readers. 

“  A.  L.”  Bright  Story  Readers  (edited  by  Alfonzo  Gardiner). — Grade  P 
(preparatory,  ages  5-7) :  No.  3,  Old  World  Stories  (of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans),  prepared  by  the  Editor,  ljd. — Grade  I  (ages  6-8)  : 
No.  16,  The  Little  Tin  Soldier,  and  The  Tinder-Box  (Andersen), 
prepared  by  W.  H.  Webster.  2d. — Grade  II  (ages  7-9) :  No.  29, 
The  Travelling  Companion,  and  The  Little  Match  Girl  (Andersen), 
prepared  by  J.  R.  Cowans.  2fd. — Grade  V  (ages  10-13)  :  No.  54, 
Some  Legends  of  Greece  and  Rome,  prepared  by  the  Editor.  4d. 
E.  J.  Arnold  (Leeds). 

Blaekie’s  Story-Book  Readers.  —  James  Graham,  Earl  of  Montrose 
(from  Scott’s  Tales  of  a  Grandfather)  ;  with  'Aytoun’s  Execution  of 
Montrose.  Map  to  illustrate  Montrose’s  campaigns.  4d.  (limp  cloth). 

Burnt  Njal,  Stories  from  the  Saga  of  (Dasent).  Part  I,  The  Story  of 
Gunnar.  Adapted  by  Beatrice  E.  Clay,  B.A.,  Head  Mistress  of 
the  Queen’s  School,  Chester.  Is.  6d.  Horace  Marshall. 

[Introduction  sketches  Icelandic  life  and  customs.  Frontispiece 
(the  Althing  at  Reykjavik),  and  twelve  other  illustrations.] 

Chambers’s  Narrative  Readers. — Set  B  :  (1)  The  White  Cat  (by  Countess 
D’Aulnoy)  ;  (2)  The  Story  of  Fairyfoot  (adapted  from  Frances 
Brown).  Set  C  :  (1)  The  Golden  Touch  and  (2)  The  Pigmies 
(adapted  from  Hawthorne).  Set  D  :  (1)  The  Dragon’s  Teeth,  (2)  The 
Three  Golden  Apples,  and  (3)  The  Chimera  (all  adapted  from 
Hawthorne).  Set  E:  (1)  Circe’s  Palace,  (2)  The  Pomegranate 
Seeds,  (3)  The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  (4)  The  Minotaur, 
(5)  The  Gorgon’s  Head  (Hawthorne).  2d.  each. 

Harrap’s  “All  Time  Tales.” — (1)  Old  Celtic  Tales,  retold  by  E.  M. 
Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  (2)  The  Story  of  Siegfried,  retold 
from  Richard  Wagner  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden.  (3)  Tales  from 
the  Eddas,  retold  by  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.  (4)  Tales  of  Early 
England,  retold  by  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.  (5)  A  Book  of  Nature 
Myths,  retold  by  Florence  Holbrook.  (6)  Gisli  the  Outlaw  (Dasent), 
retold  by  the  Rev.  Albert  E.  Sims.  9d.  each. 

Legends  of  Music,  told  simply  for  the  Lower  Standards.  By  Gladys 
Davidson.  3d.  Jack. 

[The  lyre  ;  the  flute  ;  the  syrinx,  or  Pandean  pipes.] 

Oliver  and  Boyd’s  Continuous  Readers. — Senior  Group  :  (1)  Perseus  and 
Theseus,  (2)  The  Argonauts  (both  from  Kingsley’s  “  The  Heroes  ”). 
Frontispiece  to  each.  4d.  each,  limp  cloth  ;  3d.  each,  paper  covers. 

The  Romance  Readers  (edited  by  C.  L.  Thomson). — 6,  Stories  from 
Germany.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Thomson,  F.R.Hist.S.  Is.  Horace 
Marshall. 

[Twenty-three  tales,  well  told.  Illustrations.] 

I  The  Temple  Continuous  Readers  (edited  by  Clifford  Dent). — (1)  Fairy 
Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  (2)  Miss  Alcott’s  Little  Women. 
6d.  each. 

Supplementary  English  Readers. 

|  Blackie’s  Peeps  at  Many  Lands. — (1)  Scotland,  by  Elizabeth  Grierson  ; 

(2)  India,  by  John  Finnemore ;  (3)  Belgium,  by  George  W.  T. 
Omond.  Is.  6d.  net  each. 

[“A  series  of  Little  Travel  Books  for  Little  Readers.”  Simple, 
interestinar,  and  agreeably  instructive.  Each  volume  has  a  dozen 
full -page  illustrations  in  colour.  Picture  cover.] 

Blackie’s  Supplementary  Readers. — Junior:  (1)  Folk  Stories  (Grimm), 
with  introduction  by  John  Ruskin ;  (2)  Old-Time  Tales  (from  “  The 
Fairy  Book,”  by  the  author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman”); 

(3)  From  Sweep  to  Water-Baby,  a  Nature  Fairy  Tale,  by  Charles 
Kingsley.  — Intermediate  :  (1)  Eric,  a  Tale  of  School  Life  (abridged 
from  Dean  Farrar's  story),  with  composition  exercises  ;  (2)  Lords  of 
the  Castle,  and  other  Stories  (from  “  Granny’s  Wonderful  Chair,” 
by  Frances  Browne) ;  (3)  Tales  of  Wonder  (selected  from  “  A  Wonder 
Book”  and  “  Tanglewood  Tales,”  by  Hawthorne). — Senior  :  (1)  Great 
Deeds  on  Land  and  Sea  (selected  from  Dr.  Fitchett’s  “  Deeds  that 
won  the  Empire”  and  “Fights  for  the  Flag”),  with  composition 
exercises  ;  (2)  Rab  and  his  Friends,  and  Our  Dogs,  by  John  Brown, 

( Continued  on  page  172.) 


SORE  THROATS: 

THEIR  CURE  AND  PREVENTION. 


“  Doctor,  is  there  any  danger  of  diphtheria?  ” 

That  is  invariably  the  first  question  put  to  the  physician  about 
every  case  of  sore  throat,  proof  of  the  ever  present  fear  of  that 
terrible  disease,  which  often  kills  almost  as  rapidly  as  the 
plague. 

“  Are  you  going  to  give  a  gargle,  doctor?  ”  is  the  next  question. 

“  Certainly  not,”  says  the  modern  physician ;  “  gargling  has 
long  since  been  relegated  to  that  oblivion  which  it  richly  deserves. 
I  am  going  to  prescribe  Wulfing’s  Formamint,  the  germ-killing 
throat  tablet,  the  supreme,  reliable  remedy  for  all  forms  of  sore 
throat,  for  it  contains  the  most  powerful  germ  destroyer  in  the 
world.” 

All  forms  of  sore  throat  are  due  to  germs.  Formamint  kills 
them,  and,  by  destroying  the  cause  of  the  disease,  makes  the 
throat  well  and  strong  again. 

Formamint  not  only  cures,  it  also  prevents  them.  People 
subject  to  any  form  of  throat  trouble  should  suck  a  Formamint 
tablet  occasionally,  and  so  safeguard  themselves  against  it. 

Formamint  will  also  prevent  such  infectious  diseases  as  diph¬ 
theria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  mumps,  whooping  cough,  and 
consumption,  whose  germs  enter  the  body  through  the  mouth 
and  throat. 

How  certainly  Formamint  cures  and  prevents  throat  diseases 
is  vividly  shown  by  a  case  recently  reported  in  the  General 
Practitioner.  Two  children  with  diphtheria  were  taken  from 
their  home  to  a  hospital,  where  one  died.  The  mother  and 
another  child  who  had  slept  in  the  same  room  with  them  got 
sore  throat.  They  were  thus  in  obvious  danger  of  diphtheria. 
Formamint  was  immediately  given  to  them  and  the  other  people 
in  the  house.  The  two  sufferers  got  well  in  three  days,  and  not 
one  person  in  the  whole  house  got  diphtheria. 

Scores  of  similar  cases  are  available  for  quotation. 

A  physician  writing  in  the  Practitioner  states : — “  I  have  never 
had  sore  throat  myself  since  I  began  to  use  Formamint,  although 
I  suffered  periodically  before.” 

Thousands  of  doctors  prescribe  it  and  use  it  to  safeguard 
themselves  against  infection  when  attending  such  cases. 

The  Medical  Press  of  the  world  has  unanimously  endorsed  its 
merits  both  as  a  means  of  cure  and  as  a  preventive  against 
infection  to  germ  disease. 

The  commonest  germs  found  in  the  throat  are  called  Staphy¬ 
lococcus  and  Streptococcus,  and  are  the  cause  of  bad  sore  throat 
and  Tonsillitis.  Formamint  rapidly  destroys  them.  A  patient 
from  whose  throat  650  colonies  of  Staphylococcus  were  grown 
was  given  two  Formamint  tablets  in  an  hour.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  only  70  colonies  were  discovered.  From  the  same 
throat  200  colonies  of  Streptococcus  were  obtained.  After  the 
two  Formamint  tablets  not  one  was  found. 

Formamint  should,  therefore,  be  used  at  the  onset  of  every 
case  of  sore  throat  to  cure  it  rapidly  and  prevent  it  leading  to 
the  dreaded  graver  conditions. 

Among  the  distinguished  people  who  use  Formamint  may  be 
mentioned  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  (the  ex-Prime 
Minister),  Sir  Thomas  Glen-Coats,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Clifford  Cory, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton  Lee,  M  P.,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Alfred  Lyttelton. 

To  enable  its  merits  to  be  tested,  the  proprietors,  Messrs. 
A.  Wulfiug  &  Co.,  12  Chenies  Street,  London,  W.C.,  will  send  a 
free  sample  to  all  mentioning  Educational  Times  who  forward 
a  post  card  to-day. 

Formamint  is  sold  by  all  chemists.  Price  Is.  lid.  per  bottle 
of  fifty  tablets. 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  Wulfing’s  Formamint,  many 
preparations,  claiming  to  be  as  good,  have  been  put  on  the 
market.  This  claim  is  false.  Wulfing’s  Formamint  is  a  new 
chemical  compound,  manufactured  under  Royal  Letters  Patent, 
and  any  attempt  to  imitate  it  would  render  the  imitators  liable 
to  prosecution.  Therefore,  they  have  not  imitated  its  composition 
— only  its  flavour  and  its  form.  To  obtain  the  results  mentioned 
above,  insist  on  having  Wulfing’s  Formamint,  and  nothing  but 
Wulfing’s  Formamint.  [Advt. 
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M.D.,  with  character  sketch  of  the  author,  composition  exercises, 
and  glossary ;  (3)  Tales  from  Dickens  :  a  Christmas  Carol,  and 
Little  Dombey — as  abridged  by  Charles  Dickens — with  composition 
exercises.  6d.  each. 

[Good  matter ;  excellent  type  ;  attractive  get-up.] 

Chambers’s  Supplementary  Readers. — For  classes  corresponding  to 
Standards  I  and  II  :  Daddy’s  Pet.  4d.  limp  cloth. — For  classes 
corresponding  to  Standards  III  and  IV :  (1)  Alice’s  Adventures  in 
Wonderland  (Lewis  Carroll).  6d.  limp  cloth.  (2)  Tales  from  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Sd.  limp  cloth. 

[Attractive  reading  ;  spacious  type  ;  strong  get-up.] 

Charles  &  Dible’s  The  Grosvenor  Series. — Three  Famous  Welshmen: 
Gruffydd  ap  Llewelyn,  Llewelyn  the  Great,  and  Llywelyn  the  Last. 
Illustrated.  3d. 

Harrap’s  Told  through  the  Ages.” — (1)  The  Story  of  Roland  and  the 
Peers  of  Charlemagne,  retold  by  James  Baldwin.  (2)  The  Story  of 
Hereward,  the  Champion  of  England,  by  Douglas  C.  Stedxnan, 

B. A.  Dubl.  Is.  6d.  each. 

[Each  volume  has  a  frontispiece  and  fifteen  other  full-page 
illustrations.  Mr.  Stedman  bases  his  story  mainly  on  the  medieval 
chronicle  of  the  life  of  Hereward,  supported  by  other  ancient 
chronicles  and  modem  histories.  Excellent  books  both.] 

McDougall’s  Supplementary  Series. — Junior:  No.  8,  Little  Violet.  2d. 
— Intermediate:  No.  9,  The  Story  of  Bertha.  2d.  Illustrations. 

Poetry  eor  School  and  Home. 

Cassell’s  Select  Poetry  Book :  a  Collection  of  Standard  Poetry.  Edited, 
with  biographical  Notes  and  Annotations,  by  a  Head  Master.  4d. 

[For  pupils  of  ten  years  and  upwards.  Chronological  selections 
from  three  centuries.  Excellent.] 

Children,  100  Poems  for  ;  with  Proverbs,  Maxims,  and  Tunes.  Collected 
and  phonetically  transcribed  by  G.  Noel  -  Armfield,  Diplome 
Superieur  (University  of  Lille),  &c.  Illustrations  by  Phyllis  Ashby. 
Geheftet  M.2.  Teubner. 

[The  poems  are  given  (1)  in  phonetic  transcription,  and  (2)  in 
ordinary  spelling.] 

Country  Rhymes  for  Children.  By  Ethel  L.  M.  King.  2s.  net.  Black- 
well  (Oxford)  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  (London). 

[Original  verses  on  country  objects  and  animals.] 

Junior  Schools,  Poems  for.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Thomson.  Book  I,  Poems 
of  Spring ;  Book  II,  Poems  of  Summer ;  Book  III,  Poems  of 
Autumn  and  Winter ;  Book  IV,  Poems  of  Home  ;  Book  V,  Poems 
of  the  Fairies;  Book  VI,  Simple  Narrative  Poems.  3d.  each  book. 
Horace  Marshall. 

[An  ample  and  excellent  collection.] 

Months  and  Melodies :  a  collection  of  original  Stories,  Songs,  Games, 
and  Recitations  for  Infants’  and  Junior  Classes.  By  Bessie 
Hawkins.  2s.  6d.  net.  Pitman. 

[Part  I,  Stories  and  Songs  for  the  Months ;  Music  by  R.  W. 
Hawkins.  Part  II,  Nature  Study  Recitations  arranged  to  suit  the 
Months.  Part  III,  Miscellaneous.  Interesting  and  attractive.] 

National  Poetry  Books,  The.  Edited  by  Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 
Book  V.  4d.  Pitman. 

[Admirable  collection,  with  brief  annotations  and  biographical 
notes  on  the  authors.] 

Oxford  Elementary  School  Books  :  First,  Second,  and  Third  Books  of 
Verse.  3d.,  4d. ,  4d.  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

[Excellent.  Pretty  frontispiece  to  each  volume.] 

Education. 

Board  of  Education  Circular  740  :  Manual  Instruction  in  Secondary 
Schools.  Revised  February,  1910. 

Cambridge  University  Local  Examinations.  Subjects  for  July  and 
December,  1911.  Complete  Regulations  for  1911  ready  on  June  1. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Report  of  the  Superintendent -General  of  Educa¬ 
tion  (Dr.  Thomas  Muir)  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1908. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer.  1909. 

Columbia  University.  Report  of  President  Butler.  1909. 

English  Association,  The.  Leaflet  No.  14  :  The  Early  Stages  in  the 
Teaching  of  English.  6d.  Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee,  8  Morn¬ 
ing!  on  Avenue  Mansions,  West  Kensington,  W. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular.  No.  1,  1910:  Report  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  University.  No.  2  :  Notes  from  the  Physical  Labora¬ 
tory  ;  Commemoration  of  Simon  Newcomb  (1835-1909). 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The,  and  its  Work.  Address  by  Mr. 

C.  E  Town,  Assistant  Secretary. 

London  County  Council.  (1)  Report  of  the  Education  Officer  for  1908-9. 
Part  II,  Provision  of  Meals  for  Necessitous  Children  and  the  Work 
of  Children’s  Care  Committees,  Is.  ;  Part  III,  Special  Schools  and 
Industrial  Schools,  Is.  ;  Part  IV,  Accommodation  and  Attendance 
in  Elementary  Schools,  Is.;  Part  V,  Higher  Education,  9d. 
(2 1  Conference  of  Teachers,  1910:  Report  of  Proceedings.  Is.  6d. 
King. 

The  Revival  of  Learning.  Oration  delivered  at  University  College, 
London  (June  3,  1909)  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Miers,  Principal  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London.  6d.  Published  by  the  Union  Society  of  the  ! 
College.  I 


MATHEMATICS. 


16803.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.) — If  x,  y ,  z  denote  the  distances 

of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  in-circle  (or  ex-circle),  and  the  nine-point 
circle  from  the  feet  of  the  altitudes,  and  a,  b,  c  the  sides  of  the  tri¬ 
angle,  show  that  ax±by±cz  =  0. 

Solution  by  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P. 

Let  a  >  b  >  c;  D,E,Fbe  the  mid-points ;  X  be  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  in-circle  ;  D',  E',  F'  be  the  feet  of  the  altitudes  ;  P  the  common 
point  of  the  in-circle  and  the  nine-point  circle. 


In  “  The  Nine-point  Circle,”  by  W.  Gallatly,  M.A.,  it  is  proved  : — 

(i) ,  by  Art.  3,  that  XP  bisects  /.DPD'. 

(ii) ,  by  Art.  1,  that  PD  :  PE  :  PF  =  (b  —  c)  :  (a—c)  :  (a—b). 


But 

and 


PD  DX 


I  ( b-c ) 


PD'  D'X  1/a  (b  —  c)(s— a)  2  (s  —  a)’ 

PF  _ _ c 

PF'  2  (s—c)  ’ 
therefore  a.PD'+c.PF'  =  2  [PD  (s  —  a)  4- PF  (s  —  c)] 

=  2  (PE(g-a)(6-c)  ,  PE  (s— c)(a  — 6)  ^ 


a  —  c 


a—c 


=  2 


2PE 


a—c 


( sb—sc  —  ab  +  ac  +  sa—sb—ac  4-  be) 


=  2PE(a.c)(s  k)  —  2PE  ( s-b )  =  b.  PE'. 


a—c 


Similarly  for  the  out-circle,  P3X3  bisects  externally  DP3D',  and 


EP3  _  b 
E'P  2  (s — a)  ’ 


FP 


3  


F'P3  2s  ’ 


therefore  b .  E'P3  +  c .  F'P3  =  2  (s  —  a)  EPS  +  2s .  FP3 

_  2DP3 


[(s  —  a)(c  4-  a)  +  s  (a  +  6)] 
[(6  +  c)(s-6)] 


b  +  c 
_2DP3 
(6  +  c) 

=  2DP3  {s  —  b)  =  a.D'P3. 


Feuerbach' s  Theorem. — Proof  by  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A. 

Let  ABC  be  a  triangle  ;  O,  I,  N  its  circum-,  in-,  and  nine-point 


centres  ;  AD,  BE,  CF  its  altitudes ;  A',  B',  C'  the  mid-points  of  its  sides. 
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Let  NK,  IX  be  the  radii  of  the  nine-point  and  in-circles  parallel  to  DA, 
and  NL,  IY  the  radii  parallel  to  EB.  Let  KX,  LY  meet  at  S  ;  then, 
because  the  triangles  KNL,  XI Y  have  the  sides  KN,  NL  parallel  and 
proportional  to  XI,  IY  ;  therefore  NI  goes  through  S.  Let  KN  meet 
BC,  AI  at  Y,  Uj  and  let  AI  meet  OA'  at  T.  Join  01,  OU,  A'K,  KD. 
Draw  XW  perpendicular  to  KN.  Because  KN  bisects  A'D  at  right 
angles  ;  therefore  AU  =  UT  and  Z  A'KU  =  \  L  A'KD  ;  therefore 
L  A'KU  =  i(C-B)  =  L  ATA'  ; 

therefore  KA'TU  is  a  parallelogram,  and  KA'  =  UT.  OU  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  AT,  because  TU  =  UA.  Thus  KV/KA'  =  TU/OT  ;  therefore 

KV.R  =  TU2, 

also  2rR  =  AI.IT  and  WV  =  2  r; 

therefore  R.KW  =  TU2- AI.IT  =  UP . (i), 

and  because  ZlUN  =  ZUTO  ;  therefore  XW/IU  =  OU/OT;  therefore 
R.XW  =  UI.OU ;  therefore,  from  (i),  KW/XW  =  UI/OU  ;  therefore 
■  ^XKW  =  Z.OIU.  Similarly,  ZNLS  =  ZOIB;  therefore 
l  NKS  +  Z  NLS  =  Z  BIT  =  90° -§C. 

I  But  Z LNK  =  z  KSL  +  ZNKS  +  ZNLS  and  Z  LNK  =  180°-C; 
therefore  Z  KSL  =  90°— JC  =  \  Z  LNK  =  \  Z  XIY. 

Thus  S  is  on  both  the  nine-point  and  in-circles,  and  NI,  the  line  of 
centres,  goes  through  S  a  common  point  ;  therefore  the  in-  and  nine- 
point  circles  touch  at  S.  A  similar  proof  holds  for  the  ex-circles. 


dp  d 


11610.  (D.  Edwardes,  B.A.) — An  elliptic  cylinder  rotates  about  its 

axis  with  small  angular  velocity  a>  in  an  infinite  mass  of  viscous  liquid. 
If  the  motion  is  steady  and  there  is  no  slipping  at  the  surface,  prove 

(1)  that  the  current  function  is  if  =  Juic2  (e-2’ +  cos  2£  +  2t7  cosh28), 
where  £,  y  are  conjugate  functions,  such  that  x  +  iy  =  c  cosh  (tj  +  c|), 
and  77  —  8  at  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  ;  (2)  that  the  pressure  at  any 
point  is  p  =  jpg  +  (2^co  sin  2^)/(cosh  2tj  — cos  2f),  p0  being  the  pressure  at 
infinity,  and  m  the  coefficient  of  viscosity ;  and  (3)  that  the  couple 
which  must  be  applied,  per  unit  length  of  cylinder,  in  order  to  main- 

[  tain  the  motion,  is  27rc2ua>  cosh  28. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

If  x  +  ty  =  c  cosh  (tj  +  :£),  then  x  =  c  cosh  77  cos  £,  y  =  c  sinh  tj  sin  £, 
h2  =  (dx/dZ)'2  +  (dx/dy)2  =  §c2  (cosh  2 77  —  cos  2£). 

The  components  of  velocity,  along  the  orthogonal  curves  are 
l/h(d\p/dy),  —  1  /h(d\p/d£). 

I  The  equation  of  continuity,  d/d£  (7iU)  +  djdy  (hV)  =  0,  is  then  satisfied 
I  identically. 

The  equations  of  the  steady  motion  are 

where  Vx2  =  (d/d^)2  +  (d/dy)2. 

These  give  at  once  Vi2p  =  0,  and  Vi2  (1/h2.  vL2if)  =  0, 

or  (cosh  277  — cos  2|)  Vi2Vi2<f  —  4  sin  2|  (<)/<)£)  Vj2if  —  4  sinh  2tj  (d/dy)  Vi'fif 

+  4  (cosh  27)  +  cos  2£)  Vi2if  =  0  . (A). 

At  the  boundary,  where  77  =  8,  if  there  is  no  slipping,  we  must  have 
(dtf/d£)„=/S  =  -|wc2sin  2f,  (d^/dy )„  =  (3  =  §co2sinh28. 

Assume  if  =  H)  +  H2cos2|,  where  Hj.  H2  are  functions  of  77  alone. 
Substituting  in  (A),  and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  the  powers 

of  cos  2|,  we  get  HP  —  4H2  =  0 . (1), 

-Hiv-4sinh  2t;  (Ho'  -4^)  +  4H^  =  0 . (2) 

[using  (1)],  and 

cosh  27jHiv  +  4  cosh  277^'  -32H,  +  8H2'-4  sinh  27,^"  =  0 . (3). 

Now,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  boundary,  h  is  of  order  e’’,  and  since 
the  velocity  must  vanish  when  77  =  00  ,  no  terms  involving  el,\  or  77 e2'>, 
can  occur  in  the  values  of  Hj  and  H2.  It  follows  then  from  (1)  and 

(2)  that  H2  =  C,  a  constant,  H"  — 4Hi  =  0,  the  appropriate  solution 
of  which  is  Hj  =  Ac^  +  Btj.  Substituting  these  values  of  H1;  H2  in 

(3) ,  it  becomes  32A— 32C  =  0,  therefore  A  =  C,  and  therefore 

if  =  A  (c-2’'  +  cos  2£)  +  B7). 

Substituting  in  the  boundary  equations,  A  and  B  are  determined,  and 
we  have  the  stated  result  for  if.  We  have 

Vi2if  =  <ic2  (e~2,>— cos  2£). 


Then  - =  2a. 

im  d{  dy  cosh  277  —  cos  2| 


e-'-’’  —  cos  2| 


—  —  2co  — 


sinh  277 


1  dp  0  d  e'2’’  —  cos  2| 

-  —  — Zoo  - - - —  — 

y  dy  d£  cosh  277— cos  2| 


=  2  6 


dy  cosh  277  —  cos  2£’ 
d  sinh  2 77 
<)|  cosh  2tj  — cos  2£ 


Hence 


P  ~  Pa  + 


sin  2f 


cosh  877  —  cos  2-5 ’ 


since 


sin  2 1 


cosh  277  —  cos  24 


and 


sinh[277 


cosh  2t)  —  cos  2£ 


are  conjugate  functions  of  £  and  y.  If  q  be  the  resultant  velocity  at 
({,  77),  we  have 

2  =  _1_  j  /  9if  \  2  +  /  Sif  \ 2 1  =  ^2  (e-2”  — cosh2fl)2  +  sin22£ 
h?  (\d 77 /  V d£  1  I  cosh  2t)  —  cos 2£ 

The  rotation  (£)  is  given  by  2£  =  l/TiLypif.  If  N  be  the  required 
couple  per  unit  length  of  cylinder, 

No;  =  4jU  j  £2.  h-cl£dy  —  y  A  ds  +  4ju|  (Iv  —  mu)  (ds 

(Lamb,  Hydrodynamics ),  where  h2d(dy  is  an  element  of  area,  ds  =  h0d^ 
is  an  element  of  the  bounding  ellipse,  and  dn  —  h  dy.  The  second 
line-integral  vanishes.  Also 

f  A-  ds  =  j  AL  sinh  28  {2  (e-2'’  —  cosh  2/3)  +  cosh  2/3  —  cos  2|} 

J  dn  J_*  hp  /(cosh2/3  —  cos 2{)  hpdl; 


•j  Z7T — Z  S11U1  zp.z  I  - - - - 

(  Jf)  cosh  2/8  —  cos  2£ 


=  a;2c2  sinh  2/3  -j  27r  —  2  sinh  2/3. 2 
=  —27 rw2c2  sinh  2/8, 

(e~ 2’  —  cos  2|)2 


dy 


(KlPd^dy  =  ico2c2  |  j" 

„GD 

=  iai2C2  I  [ 

J_T  cosh  2t) -cos  2 


cosh  2t)  — cos  2| 

(cosh  277— cos  2|  — sinh 2t7)2 


d^dy 


%-Ku‘c-e 


Hence 


N  =  2Tr(ua>2c2  (e-2^  +  sinh  28)  =  2-KyuPc2  cosh  28- 
Additional  Remarks. 


Stokes’s  result  for  the  circular  cylinder  may  be  deduced  from  the 
above  by  making  c  tend  to  zero,  while  y  and  8  increase  indefinitely  in 
such  a  way  that 

b  =  a  =  -|ce'5,  r[=  c/24  (cosh  2y  +  cos  2£)4]  =  ±ce* . 

Then  if  becomes  a>a2logr,  and  the  velocity  components  therefore 
-  a :a2y/r2,  wa2x/r2.  If  the  liquid  is  contained  in  the  cylinder,  we  know 
that  the  whole  should  rotate  as  a  rigid  body,  and,  in  fact,  the  complete 
vaiues  of  H1;  H2,  found  from  equations  (1),  (2/  involve  six  constants, 
reducing  to  five  when  these  values  are  substituted  in  (3).  Near  a  focus, 
where  {,  77  are  small,  and  h  of  order  (t)2  +  |2)4,  the  condition  that  the 
motion  should  be  finite  thereat  necessitates  the  vanishing  of  all  but 
one  of  these  constants,  and  if  becomes  Jo 1c2  (cosh  2tj  +  cos  2|)  or  f  coy2, 
where  r2  =  x 2  +  y'2,  giving  u  =  —  ocy,  v  =  ux,  everywhere. 

Note. — These  results  were  deduced  originally  from  the  case  of  a 
rotating  ellipsoid,  “  Steady  Motion  of  a  Viscous  Liquid,”  Quarterly 
Journal ,  1892.  _ 

16732.  (W.  Gallatly,  M.A.) — Resolve 

be  (b  +  c)(a2  +  ac  +  c2  —  b2)(a2  +  ab  +  b2  —  c2)  +  ...  +  ... 
into  seven  factors. 

Solutions  (I)  by  Professor  Nanson  and  many  others ;  (II)  by  D.  Biddle. 

(I)  It  is  readily  verified  that  the  expression 


be  (b  +  c) 


ca  (c  +  a) 


ab  (a  +  b) 


b'2  +  c2  +  6c  —  a2  C"  +  a2  +  ca  —  b2  a2  +  b 2  +  a6  —  c2 
vanishes  when  6  +  c  =±aor0.  Hence  the  given  expression  is  equal  to 
( b  +  c)(c_+  a)  (a  +  6)  (6  +  c  —  a)(c  +  a—b)(a  +  b—c)(a  +  b  +  c ). 

(II)  The  quantity  to  be  factorized  is,  in  full,  as  follows  : — 

(1)(2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

(r.)  .  be  (b  +  c)  (a2  +  ac  +  c2 -b2)(a2  +  ab +  b2—c2)d 

(ii)  . +  ca(c  +  a)(b2  +  ba  +  a2  —  c2)(b2  +  bc  +  c2—a2)\-  .  (A). 

(iii)  . +  ab  (a+ b)(c2  +  cb  +  b2—a2)(c2  +  ca  + a2—b2)  ] 

Note  the  identities  in  (4)  and  (5),  and  the  components  of  (3)  in  (1)  and 
(2)  of  other  terms.  Summing  the  five-factored  terms  in  pairs, 

(i)  +  (ii)  =  (a  +  b){c2(c  +  a)(b  +  c)  +  c(a  —  b)[b(b  +  c)—a(c  +  a)]y 

X  {a2  +  ab  +  62  — c2} 

(ii)  +  (iii)  =  (b  +  c) [a2  (a  +  b)(c  +  a)  +  a  (b—c)[c(c  +  a)  —  b  (a  +  b)]] 

x{62+  6c  +  c2  — u2} 

(iii)  +  (i)  =  (c  +  a){b2  (b  c)(a  +  b)  +  b(c  —  a)[a(a  +  b)  —  c(b  +  e)] } 

x  {c2  +  c«4  a2  —  62}  , 

Comparing  each  sum  with  the  term  not  included  in  it,  we  find  that 
(a +  6),  (6  +  c),  (c  +  a)  are  severally  factors  of  the  given  quantity  as  a 
whole.  But,  in  order  to  divide  the  given  quantity  by  the  product  of 
those  thre"  factor;*,  we  must  use  the  term  factors  above  placed  apart. 


...(B). 
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(A)  =  (a+  b)(b  +  c)(c  +  a)- 
In  (C),  (i)  =  a4-(b2-c2)2 


f  (i) . (a2  +  c.c-b2)(a2  +  b.b-c2)\ 

,  (ii)  ...  +  (b2  +  a.a  —  c2)(b2  +  c.c  —  a2)  J-  ...(C). 
l(iii)  ...  +  (c2  +  b.b  —  a2)(c2  +  a.a—b2)) 

(ii)  =  b4  —  (a2  —  c2)2,  (iii)  =  c4—  (b2  —  a2)2 ; 
and  the  sum  of  these  is  2 a2b2  +  2&2c2  +  2  b2c2  —  a4  —  b4  —  c4,  which  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  (a  +  b  +  c),  (a  +  b  —  c),  (a—  b  +  c),  (  —  a  +  b  +  c).  Consequently  these 
four  and  (a+b),  ( b  +  c ),  (c  +  a)  are  the  seven  factors  required.  They 
exhaust  the  given  quantity,  but  may  themselves  be  composite.  Thus, 
let  a  =  7,  b  =  11,  c  =  17.  Then  (A)  =  115577280,  the  factors  of 
which,  found  as  above,  are  18,  24,  28,  35,  1, 13,  21.  But 

(A)  =  26.34.5.73. 13, 

having  15  prime  factors. 

The  Proposer  remarks  : — This  question  is  the  algebraical  equivalent 
of  the  formula 

(sinB  +  sin  C)(l  +  2  cos  B)(l  +  2  cos  C)  +  ...  =4  (sin  B  +  sin  C)(  )(  ) 
where  A  +  B  +  C  =  180°. 

16726.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.) — Given  a  chord  PQ  of  a  conic, 

and  a  point  R  on  it,  find,  geometrically,  a  point  0  on  the  conic  such 
that  OR  shall  be  equally  inclined  to  OP  and  OQ.  Discuss  the  number 
of  solutions. 

Solution  by  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.  and  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A. 

Divide  PQ  externally  at  T,  so  that 
(PQ,  RT)  =-1. 

On  RT  as  diameter  describe  a  circle 
cutting  the  conic  at  0.  Then 

0  (PQ,  RT)  =  - 1,  and  L  ROT  =  90' ; 

therefore  OR  bisects  L  POQ.  Since  either  R  or  T  must  be  within  the 
conic,  the  circle  will  always  cut  the  conic  in  two  real  points. 


r  =  0 


H  (X,z~  1,  3 
8  L'  =  1 : 


C  j  W  =  1 :  7  ; 
m  l  A  =  4; 

r  =  0 

cl  (x,  z  =  1,  3 
$  I  L'  =  1 :  7 ; 
*g  1  M'  =  1  ; 
co  (  A  =  4  ; 


1 

10,  69 
1:7; 
73  :  19 
103; 

1 

4,  27 
1; 

7:  31; 
19; 


2 

139,  263 
73 :  19  ; 
7.37: 1039 
4.4831 ; 

2 

55,  381 
7  :  31 
409  :  103 
4.757; 


1936,  13473  26965,  186819 

7.37:1039;  14449:3613; 

14449:3613;  67.751:7.28753, 
3748099  ; 


766,  5307 
409 : 103  ; 
1429: 5719; 
61,  9619  ; 


10669,  73917 
1429  :  5719  ; 
79633  :  43 . 463 


'■3 


r  = 


S  S  (x,  Z  =  375574,  2602053 
L'  =  67.751:  7.28753; 
1627.1723  :  700831 ; 


®  g  1  ■LJ 

m  1  l  M'  = 


r  = 


x,  z  =  148600,  1029531 
L'  =  79633  :  43 . 463 ; 
M'  =  7.7.5459  :  1109167 


8  J  ( 

£  J 

9  £ 

o 

The  colon  (:)  is  used  above  to  separate  the  factors  l,  y  of  L',  and  A,  m 
of  M'.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  successive  numbers  T0,  T],  Ts,  ...  form 
a  “  chain,”  i.e.,  are  such  that  M/  =  L'  +  i  throughout.  [This  is  a  pro¬ 
perty  common  to  all  quartic  numbers  (T)  formed  as  above  with  y  con¬ 
stant.]  This  greatly  aids  the  factorisation ;  as  the  factors  lr,  m,.,  kr,  y,. 
can  be  separated  by  aid  of  those  of  the  preceding  iAi,  Mr'_i  without 
the  labour  of  actually  finding  the  G.C.M. 


16706.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.  Suggested  by  Question  16467.) — 
Prove  that,  if  a  rectangular  hyperbola  circumscribed  about  a  triangle, 
touches  one  of  the  altitudes,  the  triangle  must  be  right-angled. 


16808.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — Show  how  to  resolve 
N  =  (x6  +  27 yc')  into  five  factors  algebraically  for  certain  (integer)  values 
of  x,  y.  Ex. — Give  one  or  more  examples  of  N >  102°  completely  re¬ 
solved  into  prime  factors. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  N  =  A.T ,  where  A  =  (or2 +  3 y2),  T  =  (x4- 3x2y2  +  9y4).  One  re¬ 
solution  of  the  Trin-Aurifeuillian  (T)  into  two  co-factors  (L,  M)  is  well 
known,  viz.,  L  =  (A— 3,t ?/),  M  =  (A +  3 xy).  If  a  second  (algebraic)  re¬ 
solution  T  =  P'-  —  Q'-  =  L'.M'  could  be  found,  the  problem  would  he 
solved . 

Let  T  =  (Gx2  +  3 y2)2 -  x2  [(60  +  3)  y2  +  (C2 - 1)  x2] 

=  P'2— Q'2,  if  (6C  +  3)  y2  +  (C2—  1)  ®s  =  z2  (a  square). 

If  this  last  Diophantine  equation— here  termed  the  “  Factorisant  ” — 
can  be  solved  for  certain  values  of  C,  every  solution  (x,  y,z)  gives  values 
of  x,  y  such  that  T  =  L'.M',  where  L'  =  (P'-Q'),  M'  =  (P'  +  Q') ;  and 
this  factorisation  is  usually  different  to  the  former  N  =  L .  M,  so  that 
L,  M  must  have  factors  in  common  with  L\  M'.  By  finding  the 
G.C.M. ,  say  l  of  (L,  L'),  m  of  (M,  M'),  A  of  (L,  M'),  u  of  (M,  L'),°T  is 
resolved  into  the  four  factors  T  =  bnky  (so  that  N  itself  is  hereby  re¬ 
solved  into  five  factors). 

To  apply  this  practically,  values  of  C  must  be  found  that  will  yield 
solvable  factorisants.  Any  small  number  T0  =  (x,,4  — 3x„2i/02  +  9?/„4)  will 
suffice  for  this. 


Solutions  (I)  by  Clement  V.  Durell  ;  (II)  by  R.  Iata. 

(I)  The  rectangular  hyperbola  touches 
the  altitude  AD  of  the  triangle  BAC. 

Let  A'  be  the  consecutive  point  to  A  on 
the  curve.  Then  the  rectangular  hyper¬ 
bola  formed  by  the  line-pair  AD,  BC 
meets  the  given  rectangular  hyperbola 
at  ABCA' ;  therefore  any  other  conic 
through  these  four  points  is  a  rect¬ 
angular  hyperbola ;  therefore  BA',  CA 
is  a  perpendicular  line-pair — i.e., 

L  BAC  =  90°. 

(II)  It  is  obvious  that  a  vertex  of  the  triangle  must  be  the  point  of 
contact,  for  if  it  be  the  orthocentre  the  altitude  would  meet  the  curve 
in  two  distinct  points.  Let  the  equation  to  the  hyperbola  be 

A/3-y  +  yya  +  ya/3  =  0. 

The  equation  to  the  altitude  from  C  of  the  triangle  of  reference  is 

a  cos  A  —  8  cos  B  =  0. 

Equation  to  the  tangent  at  C  is 

a/A  +  3//t  =  0. 

If  these  be  identical  A  cos  A  +  y  cos  B  =  0  . (l). 

Since  the  curve  passes  through  the  orthocentre 


Ex. — Take  T  =  7  =  l4  — 3. 12  +  9. 14,  whence  x0  =  1,  yu  =  1  ; 

IV  =  ±4,  Q0'  =  3.  Here  P,/  =  Cx„2  +  3 y02  =  ±4  ;  P,,'  =  +  4  gives 
C  =  1,  which  is  ineffective.  But  P0'  =  -4  gives  C  =  -7,  whence  the 
factorisant  is  —39 y2  +  3  (4x)2  =  z2.  Every  solution  (x,  y,  z )  of  this  last 
gives  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  solutions  is  found  by  taking 

V  —  V o=l  (const.),  whereby  the  factorisant  becomes 

(4x)S  — 3  (§*)*=  13. 12. 

Then,  with  the  help  of  the  unit-form  72-3.42  =  +  1,  the  successive 
solutions  (x, ,  yr,  z,.)  may  now  be  found  by  the  usual  succession -formulae 
which  (on  reduction)  become 

Xr + 1  7  x,.  +  z,.,  z,.  +  i  —  48x,-  +  7zr; 

and  the  co-factors  of  T  are  L,'  =  (P'-Q'),  M,'.  =  (p(  +  Q,'.),  where 

-fV  :  7 xr  3,  Q,.  =  x,zr. 

By  using  the  above  double  resolution  T,.  =  L,..M,.  =  L'.M,'.,  the  num¬ 
bers  T,.  will  be  found  to  be  completely  resolvable  by  the  large  factor- 
tables  (i.e.,  I,  m,  A,  y  will  he  all  <9.10fi)  up  to  T5  inclusive. 

As  Xq  =ij,  two  series  of  (xr,  zr)  may  be  formed.  The  elements 
(yr,  2,)  of  these  and  the  co-factors  L,-,  M,.  (completely  resolved)  as  far 
as  r  —  5  are  shown  below.  The  remaining  factor  A,-  of  N,-  is  shown 
only  as  far  as  7  =3  (not  being  resolvable  by  the  large  factor-tables 
when  A;-  >  9.10*’).  • 


A  cos  A  +  y  cos  B  +  v  cos  C  =  0  ; 

therefore,  from  (1),  rcosC  =  0;  therefore  cosC=0,  since  i/^0: 
therefore  C  =  |tt.  Cf.,  Russel’s  Pure  Geometry,  p.  66,  Ex.  1. 


QUESTIONS  FOB  SOLUTION. 

16842.  (J .  H.  M.) — AB  is  the  horizontal  line  of  intersection  of  two 
slopes  of  elevations  8,  <p.  A  ball  is  to  be  thrown  with  given  velocity  r 
from  the  former  slope  to  land  as  high  as  possible  on  the  other,  the  air 
resistance  being  supposed  negligible.  Show  that  the  projection  must 
be  from  a  point  in  AB  unless  2 8  +  <p  >  If  this  inequality  is  satis¬ 
fied,  show  that  the  distance  from  AB  that  can  be  reached  is 
v2/2g  cos  8  sin  (8  +  <p)  and  find  the  corresponding  level  of  projection. 

16843.  (Communicated  by  F.  Cottrell.) — Prove  that 
d“ldx'‘  (xn  sin  x)  =  n !  (P  sin  x  +  Q  cos  x), 

where  P  =  1  —  »C.,  x~  +  ”C.  -  —  . 

-2!  4 4  ! 

and  Q  =  nCiX - ''C3  T>  +  ”C5  x" -...  . 

16844.  (Professor  Escott.)— In  the  recurring  series  uh  uv  ..., 
et  the  scale  of  relation  be 

uH  —  +  Ojtt,,-2+  ...  +  ayu„-k. 
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I  Show  that  the  determinant 


Uf 

Ur  +  1 

Ur  +  2 

.  .  lLr  +  m  „  1 

Wr+  i 

ur+ 2 

Ur,  3 

Hr+m 

ttr+3 

«,.  +  3 

Ur+l 

•  •  •  Mr  +  m  1 

+  m  —  1 

Ur  +  m 

Ur  *  m  ,  I 

Ur  +  'lm-'l  ! 

has  the  value  zero  when  m  >  k,  and  has  the  value 
ark  (  —  l)1 II'1*"  1  D  (D  —  a  constant) 

when  m  =  k. 

10845.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B. A.)*— Evaluate  the  definite  integral 

i'“  r*  dxdy 
Jo  Jo  (x-  +  y2  +  cf 

10846.  (Professor  SanjAna,  M.A.) — Let  \  stand  for  the  limit  of  the 
natural  logarithm  of  n  \  e"jn"+ i  when  n  becomes  infinitely  large  ;  br  for 
l/(r  +  1)  — 1/2?*,  and  sr  for  the  series 

l/lr+l/2r  +  l/3'-+  ...  ad  inf. 

I  Prove  that  1  —  A  =  b.2  (s.,—  1)  +  bA  (sH—  1)  +  b4  (s4— 1)  +  ... 

=  b-is-2  —  b3s3  +  b4s4—b3s5  +  ..., 

I  and  that  3  —  2\  —  flog  2  =  2  b.2  (s2  —  1)  +  264(s4- 1)  +  266  (s6—  1)  +  ...  . 

I  [These  series  are  closely  analogous  to  those  for  Euler’s  constant  given 
I  by  Euler  and  Legendre.] 


16847. 


(Professor  Sanjana,  M.A.) — 
S,-l  ,  S4-l  .  Sfi-1  ^ 

'  -  *T  -  + - “t"  .  .  .  — 

2  4  6 


Prove  that 
2~l  2-- 


+ 


2-3 

— -  +  .. 
6 


where 


+  ...  ad  inf. 


16848.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.)— If  a  +  b  +  c  =  0,  show  that 

|(«4  +  fr>  +  c4)  =  |  (a2  +  ft2  +  c2)2. 

16849.  (R.  C.  Archibald,  Ph.D.) — Is  it  possible,  by  Euclidean 

I  geometry,  to  draw  a  tangent  from  any  point  to  an  Astroid  (so  called 
I  four-cusped  hypocycloid)  ?  Show  that  it  is  possible  for  any  point  on 
I  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  between  the  cuspidal  tangents.  Show  that 
I  a  similar  result  may  be  stated  for  the  “  tetracuspide  ”  of  Bellavitis. 
I  [For  properties  of  this  curve  see  Sposizione  cle  Metodo  delle  Equipollenze, 
II  Modena,  1854,  189-191,  or  the  translation  in  Nouv.  Annales  de  Math., 
9  1874  (2),  t.  xiii,  229,  230.] 


16850.  (A.  H.  S.  Gillson.) — The  normals  at  the  points  (pu  a,), 
I  (p.:,  a2),  (ps,  aH)  on  the  cardioide  r  —  a( l  +  cos0)  are  concurrent.  Show 
I  that  (1)  if  aj  ■+•  a.i  +  a3  =  2t p,  the  locus  of  the  point  of  concourse  is  a 
I  straight  line,  which  makes  an  angle  if/  with  the  initial  line,  and  which  for 
H  all  values  of  if/  cuts  the  initial  line  at  a  distance  \a  from  the  pole. 
I  (2)  Prove  that  if  l/p4  +  l/p2  +  l/p3  =  n/a,  the  locus  of  the  same  point  is  a 
I  conic  passing  through  the  pole,  and  having  its  centre  on  the  initial  line, 

I  this  conic  being  an  ellipse,  parabola  or  hyperbola,  according  as  2n  =  9  ; 

I  and,  in  particular,  a  rectangular  hyperbola  if  n  =  9.  > 

16851.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — Trace  the  curves 
1(1)  x  (y2— ax)"  =  a5,  (2)  y5  =  x  (a2  —  xy)2,  (3)  a  (y2— ax)"2  =  xh. 

16852.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.)— In  a  parabola  TP,  TQ  are  two 

H  tangents,  and  S  is  the  focus.  If  the  circle  TPQ  cuts  PS  and  QS  pro- 

II  duced  in  P'  and  Q'  respectively,  prove  that  SP  =  SP'  and  SQ  =  SQ'. 

16853.  (S.  Narayana  Aiyar.) — The  auxiliary  circles  of  the  four 

H  conics  circumscribing  a  triangle  ABC  with  S  as  focus  arc  so  related 
H  that  they  always  touch  a  fifth  circle  ;  and  this  circle  is  the  pedal  circle, 
II  with  respect  to  S,  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  fourth  harmonics  of 
II  the  pencils  A  {BC,  S-},  B  {CA,  S  —  },  C  {AB,  S-}. 

16854.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — In  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  if 

H  the  chords  BC,  CA,  AB  subtend  603  or  120°  at  the  vertices,  the  normals 
II  at  A,  B,  C  will  meet  at  a  point. 


16858.  ( Communicated  by  T.  W.  Chaundy,  B.A.) — If  Cl,  Cl'  are  the 

Brocard  points  of  a  triangle  ABC,  and  0  its  circum-centre,  show  that 
the  semi-vertical  angle  of  the  isosceles  triangle  ClOCl'  is  the  Brocard 
angle  of  the  triangle  ABC,  and  that  the  expression  2  (b2— c2)2/a2b2c2 
remains  unaltered  in  value  when  the  sides  of  the  triangle  OCICi'  replace 
those  of  the  triangle  ABC.  Show  how  the  differences  and  the  product 
of  the  squares  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  OCICI'  can  be  expressed 
rationally  in  terms  of  the  differences  and  the  product  of  the  squares 
of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ABC. 

16859.  (Professor  Nanson.) — If  the  sum  of  the  six  angles  a,  0,  y, 
a',  0',  y'  is  two  right  angles,  then 
IT  sin  (a'  +  0  +  y) 

=  2  sin  a  sin  a  sin  (a  +  0  +  y)  +  sin  a  sin  0  sin  y  +  sin  a'  sin  0'  sin  y' . 


OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

11873.  (R.  W.  D.  Christie.) — In  forming  the  convergents  to  VT 

[a  prime  of  form  (in—  1)],  prove  that  (1)  the  cycle  is  always  odd; 
(2)  the  middle  divisor  is  invariably  2  ;  (3)  the  middle  convergent  is  the 
greatest  odd  number  in  a/P  ;  (4)  that  the  convergents  may  be  written 
down  backwards  or  forwards  ;  and  (5)  that  this  theorem  corresponds 
to  the  famous  one  of  the  (in  + 1)  primes  being  equal  to  two  integral 
squares. 

12075.  (J.  F.  Hudson,  M.A.) — If  a  and  b  are  any  two  numbers 

prime  to  one  another,  show  that  every  other  number  is  of  the  form 
ax— by,  where  x  and  y  are  integers. 

12084.  (Elizabeth  Blackwood.) — If  A,  a,  B,  b,  C,  c  are  six  points 
taken  at  random  in  the  perimeter  of  a  square,  find  the  chance  that 
straight  lines  equal  to  A  a,  B  b,  Cc  can  be  the  sides  of  a  triangle. 

12085.  (G.  F.  Walker,  M.A.) — n  equal  uniform  rods  of  mass  m  are 

freely  jointed  together  end  to  end,  and  placed  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
polygon,  A,  A,,  A2,  ...,  A„_i,  of  n  sides.  The  joints  A2,  A3,  ...,  A„_2 
are  then  joined  to  A  by  light  inelastic  strings  which  are  just  tight, 
and  the  system  is  hung  up  by  the  joint  A,  and  hangs  in  a  vertical 
plane  under  the  action  of  gravity.  Show  that  the  tension  of  the  string 
AAr  is  2 mg  sin  (rwjn). 

12136.  (M.  Brierley.) — Draw  two  tangents  to  two  given  circles, 

so  that  they  may  intersect  each  other  at  a  given  angle  and  their  sum 
may  be  equal  to  a  given  line. 

•  12375.  (Professor  Whitaker.)  —  Two  men  wish  to  buy  a  grind¬ 
stone,  42  inches  in  diameter,  and  1  foot  thick  at  the  centre.  To  what 
thickness  at  the  outer  edge  should  the  stone  uniformly  taper  from  the 
centre,  that  each  man  may  grind  off  18  inches  of  the  diameter  and 
both  have  equal  shares,  the  central  6  inches  of  the  diameter  being 
waste  ? 
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16855.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — On  prolonge  les  bissectrices  AA',  BB', 
I  CC'  des  angles  d’un  triangle  ABC  de  quantites  egales  a  elles-memes, 
I  e’est-a-dire  de  A' A”  =  AA',  B'B"  =  BB',  C'C"  =  CC'.  Trouver  le 
jj  rapport  des  aires  des  triangles  A''B''C'',  ABC. 

16856.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.  Suggested  whilst  solving  Question 

1 16689.) — C  is  any  point  on  a  fixed  chord  AB  of  a  circle  X,  and  O  is  any 
I  fixed  point.  ADE  is  drawn  parallel  to  OC  to  meet  the  circle  X  at  E, 
I  and  the  circle  through  A,  O,  B  at  D.  Prove  OC.DE  is  constant  for  all 
I  positions  of  C. 

10857.  (D.  Biddle.) — Let  AB  be  the  base  of  a  semicircle,  and,  on 

I  the  opposite  side  of  AB  and  perpendicular  to  it,  draw  BC.  Join  AC, 
I  and,  perpendicular  to  this,  draw  CD  =  BC.  Repeat  the  process 
I  n  times,  and,  with  A  as  centre  and  the  final  join  as  radius,  draw  an 
I  arc  cutting  the  circle,  described  with  B  as  centre  and  BC  as  radius,  in 
I  P.  Join  PB  and  produce,  to  meet  the  original  semicircle  in  Q.  Prove 
I  that,  provided  (n- 1)  BC  <  2AB,  QB  =  §  (n-1)  PB. 


Thursday,  March  10th,  1910. —  Sir  W.  D.  Niven,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

Messrs.  L.  Narayan  and  S.  Brodetsky  were  elected  members. 

The  following  papers  were  communicated  : — 

“The  Scattering  of  Light  by  a  Large  Conducting  Sphere”:  Mr, 
J.  W.  Nicholson. 

“  The  3-3  Birational  Space  Transformation  ”  :  Miss  H.  P.  Hudson, 

“The  Expression  of  the  Sum  of  the  r-th  Powers  of  the  First  n 
Natural  Numbers  and  other  Similar  Functions  of  n  in  Terms  of  n  +  \  , 
and  Forms  for  the  Remainder  in  the  Euler-Maclaurin  Sum-Formula”  : 
Mr.  W.  F.  Sheppard. 


BOOKS. 

List  of  Curious  and  Rare,  Ancient  and  Modern  Mathematical 

Books  post  free. 

GALLOWAY  &  PORTER,  University  Booksellers,  Cambridge# 
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For  the  Anhydrous  LAYING  of  DUST  and  DIRT, 
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FLORICENE 
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TIONS  recommended  in  the  Education  Department  Blue  Books  and  the  London  County  Coun^fl  fEd^icaUoli) 
_  Medical  Officers  Report  (1909)  on  SCHOOL  DUST.” 


Patent°  Office  Librarv  c°n^nu^|y  ^ed-and  has  been  for  many  years-on  the  floors  of  The  Royal  Naval  Colleges,  H.M. 

,  y  ’  Science  and  Art  and  other  Government  Buildings;  also  in  numerous  Public 

with  approval  ColleSes,  Schools,  Laboratories,  Libraries,  Museums,  Offices,  &<U  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 

A  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  writes  “  Your  ‘  Florigene  ’  is  excellent.  I  wish  we  had  known  of  it  before  Mv  men  servants  are  lend  in 
lion'e'withoiit  it' ^n  ai^account!”868  ^  Sweeping  the  schooll'ooms-  :t  saves  labour,  and  adds  greatly  to  our  comfort!  Wewo^ld 
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Mathematical 

Instruments 

on  Modern  Lines. 

In  Cardboard  Boxes. 

In  Wooden  Boxes. 

In  Metal  Boxes. 

Staining  only  indispensable  instruments. 

Prices  from  Is.  to  2s.  3d.  per  Box. 

With  Reductions  for  Large  Orders. 

Most  of  the  Boxes  are  fitted  with  the  “Viaduct 
Safety  Patent  Brass  Bar  Pencil  Compass  and 
with  special  Set  Squares  (Nickel)  and  special  Rules 
designed  to  suit  Modern  Requirements. 

Circulars  and  Specimens  free  on  Application. 


School  Furniture 

made  in  Oak. 

School  Furniture  can  now  be  made  in  Oak  at  a  small  advance 
only  on  Pitch  Pine  prices.  Oak  is  very  durable  and,  either 
dull  finished  or  varnished,  has  a  very  superior  finish. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  post  free. 


The  School  Stationery 

Manufactured  by  the  Association  is  of  exceptional  quality,  comprising 
stationery  specially  designed  for 

Science  Work,  Nature  Study, 

Plotting  Graphs,  Mathematics. 


The  Text  Books 


Comprised  in  the  Higher  School  Series  arc  specially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  Junior  Scholars,  and  comprise  books  in  the  following 
subjects,  viz.  : — 

Arithmetic,  English  History, 

Geography,  English  Grammar. 

Published  Price,  1  -  each. 
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pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(incorporated  by  royal  charter.) 


MEMBERS’  MEETING. 

The  next  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Members  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  May,  at  7  p.m.,  when 
J.  S.  Thornton,  Esq.,  B.A.,  will  read  a  Paper  on 
“  School  Recognition  in  England,  in  the  light  of  foreign 
practice.” 

A  discussion  will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


TT1 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  Pirst  Course  of  Lectures  (Thirty-eighth  Annual 
Series),  by  Prof.  J.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  E.C  P.  on 
“  Rational  and  Experimental  Psychology  as  applied  to 
Education,”  commenced  on  Thursday,  February  10th, 
at  7  p.m. 

This  Course  will  to  a  certain  extent  prepare  for  the 
Examinations  of  the  College  in  connexion  with  the  Asso- 
ciateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship  ;  but 
its  main  purpose  will  be  to  present  the  facts  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  make  use 
of  them  in  the  practical  work  of  the  School.  The  work 
will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  comparing  the  results  of  their  experience  with 
the'  latest  results  of  psychological  research  into  educa¬ 
tional  processes.  The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by 
frequent  references  to  the  work  in  all  classes  of  Schools. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-Gumea. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 
For  Syllabus,  see  page  180. 


UNIVERSITY  HALL. 

Warden : 

Mrs.  EDWIN  NEAVE,  B.Sc. 

'DIVERSITY  HALL,  for  Women 

U  students,  was  opened  in  1896,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  usual  Course  of  Study  at  University  Hall  iST  in 
preparation  for  the  Degree  Examinations  of  the  Lni- 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which  all  the  Classes  and 
Degrees  in  Arts,  Divinity,  Science,  and  Medicine  are 
open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

The  Sessions  of  Residence  are  the  two  University 
Sessions,  viz.  the  Winter  Session,  October  to  March ; 
the  Summer  Session  (Optional),  April  to  June.  The 
Hall  accommodates  50  Students. 

University  Hall  fees  for  residence— Winter  Session, 
£30-£50 ;  Summer  Session,  £15-£25. 

Matriculation  and  Class  Fees  average  £10  for  the 
Winter  Session. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  warden. 
University  Hall,  St.  Andrews,  Fife. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.— The  next  Examination  of  Teachers  for 
the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1910. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certificates  of 

Ability  to  Teach.— The  next  Practical  Examina¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  May,  1910. 

Certificate  Examinations.  — The  Midsummer 
Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1910. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  will  commence  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1910. 

Professional  Prelim  inary  Examinations.— 

These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and  September. 
The  Autumn  Examination  in  1910  will  commence  on  the 
6th  of  September. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

—Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
College  for  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


Bedford  college  for 

WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 

York  Place,  Baker  Street,  London,  W. 
Principal :  Miss  M.  J.  Tuke,  M.A. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One  Clift-Courtauld  Scholarship  in  Arts,  annual  value 
£30,  tenable  for  three  years. 

One  Pfeiffer  Scholarship  in  Science,  annual  value  £50, 
tenable  for  three  years. 

One  Henry  Tate  Scholarship  in  Science,  annual  value 
£50,  tenable  for  three  years,  will  be  awarded  on  the 
results  of  the  Examination  to  be  held  in  June. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal  at 
the  College. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 
IN  TEACHING. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Exam¬ 
inations  for  the  Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the 
Universities  of  London  and  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  m 
October  and  in  January. 

One  Free  Place  (value  £26  5s.),  one  Scholarship  of  the 
value  of  £20,  and  a  limited  number  of  grants  of  £10  are 
offered  for  the  Course  beginning  in  October,  1910. 

They  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  candidates  holding 
a  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  Arts  or  Science. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  Head  of  the 
Department  before  July  1st.  1910. 


T  ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

I  J  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 

Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Director  of  Examinations. 

EXAMINATIONS,  1910. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION,  THE¬ 
ORY  of  MUSIC,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and 
over  400  Local  Centres  in  July  (June  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland),  when  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  all 
successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  (A.L.C.M.),  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers 
Diploma  (L.C.M.),  and  Fellowship  (F.L.C.M.)  take  place 
in  June,  July,  and  December. 

Local  Centres  may  be  formed  in  unrepresented 
districts  ;  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary. 

School  Centre  examinations  may  be  held  under 
certain  rules.  Details  in  the  special  School  Syllabus. 

SYLLABUS  for  1910,  together  with  Annual  Report, 
may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are  received 
and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best  Professors  at 
moderate  fees.  The  College  is  open  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

A  COURSE  of  TRAINING  in  Pianoforte  and  Singing 
for  Teachers  is  held  at  the  College. 

A  SHORT  SERIES  of  Lessons  in  special  Subjects  may 
be  had  at  Vacation  and  other  times. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


u 


DIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are  strongly 
recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are  or  intend  to 
be  teachers 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Devon- 
port,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  Andrews,  Sheffield, 
Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The 
University.  St.  Andrews. 


©jf  orb. 

“  The  most  renowned  and  the  most  successful 
Institution  of  its  kind.” — Young  Man. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 
for  ALL  EXAMS. 

FREE  GUIDES 

on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Diploma  Correspondence  College,  3Ltd., 

WOLSEY  HALL,  OXFORD. 


- 1.  -rtJ 

The  associated  board 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron  :  His  Majesty  the  King. 
President:  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A) 
Examinations  in  Theory  at  all  Centres  in  March  and 
November;  in  Practical  Subjects  at  all  Centres  in 
March-April,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November-December  also.  En¬ 
tries  for  the  November-December  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  October  12th,  1910. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 

Held  three  times  a  year,  viz.,  June-July,  October- 
November,  and  March-April.  Entries  for  the  June- 
Julv  Examinations  close  Wednesday,  May  11th,  1910  (or, 
with  extra  fee.  May  19th). 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local  Centre 
or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application.  Price  3d. 
per  set,  per  year,  post  free.  ,, 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  entry  forms,  and  any  further 
information  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to— 
JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary. 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegram s :  ”  Associa,  London. 


FREE  GUIDE 


TO 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

MATRICULATION 

Post  free,  from  THE  SECRETARY, 
Burlington  House,  Cambridge,  or  from  the 
London  Office  of  University  Correspondence 
College,  32  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W  C. 
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PRIFYsCOL  CYMRU. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WALES. 


The  nineteenth  matricula- 

Tl  (  )  N  El  X  A  M  I  \  ATT  OTY  wi  1 1  nr\rrt  an  /in  n«  TV/T 


TION  EXAMINATION  will  commence  on  Monday 
.June  27th,  1910.  Particulars  from  the  Rbgistrar 
University  Registry,  Cathays  Park.  Cardiff,  from  whom 
forms  of  entry  can  he  obtained.  Application  for  entry 
1910*S  must  110  lliac*e  not  later  than  Moxday,  May  30tli. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  READING. 

Open  Scholarships  in  Arts  and  Science. 

'TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS,  each  of  the 

,  annual  value  of  £50,  in  Arts  and  Science  respect- 
o  Y,  .  offered  for  competition  in  June,  1910. 

1110  NOholftrSnmQ  fl/PO  tonohln  of  f't^ll -  <•  „  n _ 


•  c,  i  wuipcuuuu  m  .June,  iyiu. 

I  he  Scholarships  are  tenable  at  the  College  lor  three 
years  from  October,  1910.  Candidates  must  have  passed 
or  must  pass  before  September,  1910,  the  London  Ma¬ 
triculation  Examination,  or  an  examination  exempting 
therefrom  and  must  be  prepared  to  read  for  a  London 
Honours  Degree  in  Arts  or  Science. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Itttorial  Secretary,  University  College,  Reading. 


[May  2,  1910. 


THE 

NORTHERN 
EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 


8  ST.  ANN'S  PLACE,  MANCHESTER. 


TELEGRAMS:  “SCHOLIUM,  MANCHESTER.’ 


PRINCIPALS: 

Mrs.  COLLINS  and  Mrs.  SUTHERLAND. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 


Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 


DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 


University  of  London. — The  College  provides  courses 
of  Instruction  for  the  Examinations  of  tne  University  in 
Arts  Science,  Economics,  and  Laws,  under  Recognised 
Teachers  of  the  University.  The  Laboratories  are  well 
appointed,  and  there  are  facilities  for  Research. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


Principals  of  Public  and  Private  Schools 
requiring  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  can 
obtain,  free  of  charge,  particulars  of  University 
Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers. 

Lists  of  Experienced  Matrons  and  Lady 
Housekeepers  supplied. 


JOINT  ACENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 


(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  bv 
the  Teachers  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors,  Head 
Mistresses  Association,  Association  of  Assistant 
Mistresses, and  Welsh  County  Schools  Association.) 


T'HIS  Agency  lias  been  established  for 

-L  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of  the 
above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are  reduced. 


No  Preliminary  Fee  to  Candidates, 
and  the  terms  are  liberal  when  an  engagement 
is  secured. 


Schools  recommended  to  Parents  and  Guardians. 
There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

,  /  „  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
tor  fully  Certificated  Gymnastic  and  Sports  Mistresses. 

( b )  REMEDIAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal :  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger,  M.B  CPE 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E.’ 


PORTLAND  ROAD  GYMNASIUM, 

A-  London,  W. — Students  thoroughly  trained  for 
Public  Examination.  Duration  of  Course,  2  to  3  years 
Mistresses  supplied  to  Schools  for  all  branches  of  Phy¬ 
sical  Work.  Gymnastics,  Hygienic  Exercises.  Dancin'? 
and  Remedial  Work. — Miss  Tollemache  M  B  C  P  E 
113  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES  (France). 

FRENCH  COURSE  -for  FOREIGNERS 

OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

WINTER  TERM :  Prom  15  Nov.  to  15  Peb. 
SUMMER  TERM  :  From  1  March  to  8  June. 


Hours  for  Interviews 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


THE 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


Diplomas. 

Diplomes  de  Langue  et  Literature  Pranc;aises ;  Doctorat. 

Reduction  of  50  %  on  railway  fares  from  Dieppe  or 
Calais  to  Rennes.  Apply  for  Prospectus  to 

Prof.  Eeuillerat,  Far ult  e  des  Lettres,  Rennes. 


RENDERS  are  required  for  the  supply 

d  i,  2f  SCHOOL  BOOKS  and  STATIONERY  to 
Rutherford  College  Boys  and  Girls’  Schools.  For  full 
particulars  send  stamped  addressed  foolscap  envelope 
to  the  Secretary,  Education  Offices,  Northumberland 
JtCoad,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Managed  by  a  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the 
following  Bodies : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 

INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 

C0LLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 

INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Registrar:  Mr.  E.  A.  YIRGO. 


The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appointments. 
The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore  charged. 


A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  ON  APPLICATION. 

Interviews(preferably  by  appointment)  12  p.m.-1.30  p  m 
and  3  p.m.-5.30  p.m.  Saturdays,  12  p.m.-l  p.m. 
Telephone— City  2257. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is 
a  Monthly  Record  and  Review,  now  in  its 
FORTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  ISSUE,  The 
PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free. 
Ask  for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY,  which  will 
be  sent  at  once  if  application  is  made  to 
the  PUBLISHER,  ^William  Rice,  3  Broad¬ 
way,  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 


NEW  IMPRESSION. 


A  SCHOOL  FLORA, 


For  the  Use  of  Elementary  Botanical  Classes. 
By  W.  MARSHALL  WATTS,  D.Sc.  Lond. 
WITH  174  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected, and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,  cloth ,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


STAMMERING. 


Mrs.  CALDWELL  (Specialist)  successfully  treats  Stammering, 
Stuttering,  and  all  defects  of  Speech. 

Resident  and  non-resident  pupils  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  received. 
Booklet  with  Testimonials,  Press  Notices,  &c.,  sent  free. 

Mrs.  CALDWELL,  Institute  for  Stammerers,  71  Princes  Street.  EDINBURGH. 

(Established  1902.) 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 


AS  TJ8BD  BY  THB 

COT  jTYFiGxZE  OIF1  ZPZEoZECZEZPTOIEi/S. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Faoked  in  Beams  of  480  Sheets .  per  Keam  2s 

960  . .  ’  4s! 

Bookkeeping  Paper,  ruled  for  Ledger,  Cash  Book,  and  Journal,  Is.  per  100  Sheets. 
Music  Paper,  Is.  per  100  Sheets. 

Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 


F.  W.  8HELB0URNE  &  GO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON.  W.C. 


THE  RUGBY  PRESS 

undertakes  every  description  of  Letterpress 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Estimates  furnished.  Inquiries  solicited. 

Address —  GEORGE  OVER,  Printer,  Rugby. 
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FREE \S  the 

y  “NORMAL” 
/  FREE  GUIDES . 


The  Principals  of  the  Normal  Correspondence 
College  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  issued  the  following 


Free  Guides.  . 

A  C.P . 

100  pages 

L.C.P . 

84  „ 

F.C.P . 

75  „ 

And  have  also  published  the  following 

Guides : — 

PRELIMINARY  CERT. 

120  pages 

CERTIFICATE 

100  „ 

MATRICULATION  (London) 

92  „ 

MATRICULATION  (Wales)... 

72  „ 

NORTHERN  MATRIC. 

60  „ 

OXFORD  &  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 

100  „ 

These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend  sitting 
for  examination. 


NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Medford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


HOLIDAY  COURSES  in  FRANCE. 


■University  tutorial 
College. 

( Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


E)a\>  anb  Evening  Claeses 


EOR 


MATRICULATION 


AND  OTHER 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS 

may  be  taken  up  at  any  time  at  proportionate  fees. 


The  Official  Pass  Lists  of  London  University  credit 
University  Tutorial  College  with  many  more  successes 
at  Matriculation  than  any  other  Institution. 


REVISION  CLASSES 

ARE  HELD  EOR  THE 

INTER.  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS 
EXAMINATIONS. 


COLLEGE  DE  LISIEUX. 

COURSES  IK  GRAMMAR,  PHONETICS, 
LITERATURE,  AND  LANGUAGE. 

Preparation  for  English  University  Exams. 

Specially  reduced  fares  to  bona  fide  students. 


Pull  particulars  of  Classes  and  Private  Tuition  for 
Matriculation,  Inter.  Science  and  Arts,  B.Sc.  and  B.A. 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  other  Examinations  may  be 
had,  post  free,  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

University  Tutorial  College, 

32  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.O. 


Particulars  from  Mr.  A.  Weiner,  M.A.,  10  Avenue 
Mansions,  Sisters  Avenue,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W. 


CHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  University  Delegacy  for  Secondary  Training, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 


TUITION  BY 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

For  MATRICULATION,  B.A.,  A.C.P.,  and 
other  Examinations:  and  Tor  Independent 
Study. 


Principal  —  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 
(late  Lecturer  in  Education,  Manchester  University). 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  London 
Teacher’s  Diploma  and  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

Fees  .  for  the  Course  from  £65. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  £20  open  to  Students  with 
a  degree  on  entry.  There  is  a  Loan  Fund. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 

HALL  OF  RESIDENCE  FOR 
WOMEN  STUDENTS. 


The  Oaks,  Behrens  Estate,  Fallowfield 
(formerly  at  Ashburne  House). 

Wax-den:  Miss  Sheavtn,  D.Litt.,  Tutor  for  Women 
Students  at  the  University. 

ViceWai-den :  Miss  M.  E.  Parkin,  B.A. 

THE  Hall,  which  stands  in  large  private 

grounds  and  is  near  the  University,  will  reopen 
in  October  with  accommodation  for  62  Students.  It 
receives  those  who  are  preparing  for  Degi-ees  or  courses 
in  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  or  Dentistry,  and  any  other 
faculty,  and  also  Graduates  engaged  in  Research,  ox- 
studying  for  the  University  Diploma  in  Education. 
Fees  lor  the  Session  (33  weeks) ,  40  to  50  guineas  for  study 
bedrooms.  A  very  few  single  bedrooms  at  36  guineas. 
Most  of  the  Enti-ance  Scholarships  at  the  Univex-sity  are 
open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  Applications  to  the 
Warden.  


Tenth  Edition,  12mo,  pi-ice  3s.  6d. 

rFHE  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLIC 

A  SCHOOL  SPEAKER  AND  READER,  based  on 


Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a  choice  Selection  of 
pieces  for  Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for 
Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  illustrated  by 
Diagrams  and  Figux-es  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  appro¬ 
priate  gestures  and  positions ;  to  which  is  added  a 
selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  Extracts, 
suitable  for  “  Speech  Days  ”  at  Public  Schools. 

London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


SUBJECTS. 

Latin.  Arithmetic.  Mechanics.  Botany. 

Gi-eek.  Algebra.  English.  Physics. 

Prench.  Geometry.  History.  Logic. 

German.  Higher  Math.  Chemistry.  Psychology. 
Economics.  Book-keeping. 

THE  STAFF  consists  of  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  London,  Dublin,  and  Royal  Universities,  Prize¬ 
men,  &c. 

Intending  Students  should  write  fully  to  the  Principal — 
Mr.  J.  CHARLESTON,  B.A.  (Lond.  &  Oxon.), 

Burlington  Correspondence  College, 
Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  London,  W.C. 


pORRESPONDENCE  TUITION, 

Classes  or  Private  Lessons  in  all  Subjects  for  all 
Examinations,  Ac.,  at  moderate  fees.  Special  tuition 
for  Medical  Prelims,  and  Diploma  Exams.  Many 
recent  successes. — F.  J.  Borland,  B.A.,  L.C.P.  (Science 
and  Math.  Prizeman),  Victoria  Tutorial  College, 
28  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. ;  and  Stalheim. 
Brunswick  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Schools  visited  and  Examinations  conducted. 


HE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAININ' Gr 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 


Principal :  Miss  M.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  Classical  Tripos. 


A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  professional 
training  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Prepai-ation  for  the  London  and  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Diploma.  Ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  other 
subjects.  Fees  £75  and  £65.  Admissions  in  January  and 
September. 

For  particulars  of  admission,  scholai-ships,  bursaries, 
and  loan  fund  apply— The  Principal,  Training  College, 
Cambridge. 


IX/ToQQT’C! 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

gtoucaftonaC  Jlgente, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN.  F.  E.  KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge) 


Telegrams- “TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patronage 
including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University  and  other  qualified  ENGLISH 
and  FOREIGN  MASTERS  and  TUTORS  to 
Schools  and  Private  Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University,  Trained,  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY  TEACHERS 
to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools, 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  well  qualified  and  experienced  LADY 
MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS,  and  HOUSE 
MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and  Girls'  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected  with 
the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction  of 
Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY,  being 
in  close  and  constant  communication  with  the 
Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief  Girls’  and 
Boys’  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  many 
of  whom  they  have  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  Agents,  and  having  on  their  books  always  a 
large  number  of  thoroughly  genuine  Schools 
for  Sale  and  Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well 
as  the  names  and  requirements  of  numerous 
would-be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER  of 
SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNERSHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers,  and  there  is 
no  charge  to  Vendors  unless  a  Sale  or  Partner¬ 
ship  be  effected  through  this  Agency. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are  treated 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  have 
a  carefully  organized  Department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other 
Educational  Establishments.  No  charge  is 
made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN  & 
KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention, 
every  effort  being  made  to  save  clients  as  much 
time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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1910. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Xectures  for  teachers 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


RATIONAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
AS  APPLIED  TO  EDUCATION. 

To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Thirty-eighth  Annual  Series)  commenced  on 
Thursday,  February  10,  at  7  p.m. 

This  Course  will  to  a  certain  extent  prepare  for  the  Examinations  of  the  College 
in  connexion  with  the  Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship  •  but 
its  main  purpose  will  be  to  present  the  facts  of  Psychology  in  such  a  wav  as  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  practical  work  of  the  School!  The 
work  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
results  of  their  experience  with  the  latest  results  of  psychological  research  into 
educational  propessp§.  Thu  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  'by  frequent  references  to 
thfi  \yqj-}5  jn  ftlJ  c]ns8DS  of  SPflRQk 

SYLLABUS, 

1.  ( fieb  1(3.)  Consciousness :  its  unique  character  :  the  proper  subject  matter  of 
psychology :  the  insulation  of  the  individual  consciousness  with  the  consequent 
advantage"  to  the  teacher  :  polarity  of  consciousness  :  the  ego  or  self  :  consciousness 
as  a  mere  epiphenomenon  :  the  subjective  and  the  objective:  meaning  of  the 
“general  consciousness  ”  :  the  sub-conscious  and  its  place  in  education. 

tl.  (Feb.  17.)  Rinds  and  Methods  of  Psychology  :  empirical,  rational,  and 
scientific:  their  advantages  and  defects;  psychology  hitherto  almost  entirely  of 
the  individual  :  genetic  psychology  and  its  applications  to  education  :  collective 
psychology,  with  its  use  of  convention,  imitation,  and  other  forces  :  methods — 
introspection,  observation,  interpretation,  experiment. 

III.  (Feb.  24.)  Psycho-physics  :  relation  between  body  and  mind:  the  various 
theories  of  their  interaction  :  parallelism  :  the  nervous  system  and  its  education  : 
brain  process  and  its  relation  to  consciousness  :  modes  of  being  conscious :  ways  of 
measuring  conscious  processes:  the  use  of  instruments  in  psychology:  Weber’s 
Law  :  the  concept  of  “  thresholds.” 

IV.  (March  3.)  The  Functioning  of  Consciousness  :  Education  a  process  of 
manipulating  consciousness:  the  automatic  level  as  an  ideal:  the  basis  of  habit¬ 
uation  :  accommodation  and  co-ordination  :  association  as  a  means  of  organizing 
the  contents  of  consciousness :  mistake  of  limiting  association  to  mere  mental 
process;  convergent  and  divergent  association:  forces  of  complication,  fusion  and 
arrest. 

V.  ( March  10.)  Epistemology :  the  theory  of  knowledge:  the  two  worlds,  the 
inner  and  the  outer,  and  their  relations  :  resemblance  versus  correspondence  :  the 
phenomenal  and  the  noumenal :  the  thing-in-itself  :  nature  and  function  of  ideas  : 
apperception :  the  continuum  :  the  automatic  level  on  the  ideatioftk'l  plane :  the 
value  of  “  forgotten  knowledge  ”  :  fact  and  faculty. 

VI.  (March  17.)  Attention:  fundamental  importance  to  tekchers :  great  con¬ 
fusion  in  classification  :  cause  of  this  confusion:  the  most  usefhl  classification  for 
teachers  :  spontaneous  attention  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  goal  of  education  : 
relation  of  interest  to  attention  :  nature  and  kinds  of  interest :  suggestion  and  its 
use  in  manipulating  interest. 

VII.  (April  28.)  The  Perceptual  Plane  :  nature  of  sensation  :  “  pure  sensation  ”: 
the  special  senses  :  “  the  preferred  sense  ”  -.  relation  of  sensation  to  perception : 
possibility  of  increasing  sensation  as  a  natural  endowment :  accumulation  of  per¬ 
ceptual  material :  nature  and  scope  of  observation  :  relation  of  observation  to 
inference:  the  zone  of  inference  :  the  inference  point :  the  gaping  point. 

VIII.  (Hay  5.)  The  Conceptual  Plane:  the  emergence  of  the  general  notion: 
the  image,  the  generalized  image,  and  the  concept ;  the  abstract  and  the  concrete, 
their  nature  and  relations :  interplay  between  them  in  school  work  :  denotation 
and  connotation  :  nature  of  definition,  and  its  use  in  school  work  :  the  logical 
and  the  psychological  concept :  the  distinction  between  the  incomplete  and  the 
erroneous. 

IX.  (May  12.)  Memory:  physiological  basis  of  memory  :  fundamental  character 
of  memory :  not  limited  to  mental  processes :  muscular  memory :  memory  and 
personal  identity  :  possibility  of  improvement  of  memory  as  a  natural  endowment : 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “  training  the  memory  ”  :  element  of  purpose  in  memory  : 
the  use  of  mnemonics  in  school  work  :  learning  by  rote  :  the  art  of  forgetting. 

X.  (May  19.)  The  Intellectual  Processes:  distinction  between  understanding 
and  reason:  narrower  and  wider  view  of  judgment:  the  logical  and  the  psycho¬ 
logical  siandpoints:  meaning  of  thinking:  its  formal  and  its  practical  aspects: 
the  purposive  element :  relation  of  means  to  ends  :  the  teacher’s  power  to  influence 
the  thinking  of  his  pupils  :  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  and  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  thinking :  the  criterion  of  thought :  possibility  of  self-deception  in 
thinking. 

XI.  (May  26.)  Temperament  and  the  Emotions :  nature  of  temperament:  its 
place  as  the  physical  basis  of  character;  its  permanency:  possibility  of  change: 
ancient  and  modern  classifications:  relation  to  personality:  nature  of  emotion: 
its  value  in  life:  its  place  in  education:  suppression  and  expression  of  the  emotions  : 
the  Lange-Jumes  theory  and  its  educational  applications :  the  {esthetic  in  education. 

XII.  (June  2.)  The  Will  and  Character :  nature  of  will:  relation  to  emotions 
in  general  and  to  desire  in  particular  :  influence  of  mere  knowledge  on  will :  nature 
and  function  of  motives:  fallacy  underlying  the  phrase  “  the  strongest  motive”: 
freedom  of  the  will  in  relation  to  the  teacher's  influence  as  an  educator  :  relation 
of  will  to  character,  and  of  character  to  conduct;  subjective  and  objective  char¬ 
acter  :  plasticity  and  rigidity  of  character. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


*,*  The  I  .lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the 
College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.—  Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to 
the  Course. 


LARG-EST  STOCK 
\  of  SECOND-HAND 

School,  Classical, 

A  Mathematical,  and 
\  \  Scientific  Books 

In  London 

J.  POOLE  &  CO.,  \c2 

104  Charing:  Cross  Rd., 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


Keys  and  Translations. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT. 


AND 


2  Manette  Street,  Soho, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND.  ALL  INQUIRIES  ANSWERED . 


THE  PERFECTED 
SELF=F1LLING 
FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Every  one  is  interested  in  the  New  Invention 
applied  to  the  “TORPEDO”  Self-Filling  Pen. 

It  has  the  following  advantages :  —  Fills 
itself  in  a  moment;  Cleans  itself  in¬ 
stantly  ;  No  rubber  to  perish  or  other 
parts  to  get  out  of  order ;  Does  not  leak 
or  blot,  and  always  ready  to  write; 

Twin  feed  and  all  latest  im 
provements. 


A  Three 
Years’ 
Guarantee 
with  every 
Pen 

for  Reliability, 

and,  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  money  will  be 
returned  or  Pen  exchanged 
till  suited.  Points  can  be 
had  Fine,  Medium,  Broad,  or 
J  soft  or  hard. 

A  REMARKABLE  OFFER 
IS  MADE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  10/6  “Torpedo”  Self-Filling 
Pen,  with  14-ct.  Cold  Nib,  for  3/6. 
The  15/-  “Torpedo”  Self-Filling  Pen, 
fitted  with  Massive  Diamond  Pointed 
14-ct.  Cold  Nib,  5/6. 

Handsome  Cold  Mounted  Pen  for  7/6. 

Readers  of  The  Educational  Time#  can  have  full  confidence 
in  the  “  Torpedo  ”  Pen.  No  other  Pen  so  simple,  reli¬ 
able,  or  such  pleasure  to  use.  Order  at  once. 

Makers — 

BLOOM  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  7  TRtSNDON?Ef£:b'DE' 

IS*  AGENTS  APPOINTED. 


The  Makers  claim  the 
“TORPEDO”  Self-Fill- 
ing  Pen  the  best 
Pen  made. 

Being 
convinced 
every  one 
should 
use  it. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  D.O.L.,  LL.D. 

A  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME.  With  378  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

To  be  had  also  in  THREE  PARTS.  Price  4s.  each. 

***  Preparatory  Questions  on  the  Above.  By  R.  Somervell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.  Fcap.  4to,  5s. 

Longmans*  Elementary  Historical  Atlas.  Containing  25  Maps  in  Colour.  Abridged  from  the  above.  Post  4to,  Is. 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  B.C.  55— A.D.  1901. 

With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

***  Summary  op  English  History,  based  on  the  above.  By  W.  Reep.  Fcap.  8vo,  6d. 


By  CYRIL  RANSOME,  M.A. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.  Part  I :  To  1603.  Part  II :  1603-1901. 

***  A  Summary  op  the  Above.  With  22  Maps  and  Plans  and  34  Genealogical  Tables.  Is. 

By  WILLIAM  WATSON,  A.R.C.Sc.,  D.Sc.  (London),  F.R.S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London. 

TEXT=BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 

A  BooK  of  Reference  for  the  Student  worRing  in  a  Physical  Laboratory. 

With  278  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  9s. 

A  TEXT=BOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 

Fourth  Edition  (Eighth  Impression). 

With  579  Illustrations  and  a  Collection  of  Examples  and  Questions,  with  Answers.  Large  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

By  Professor  GANOT. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.S.C.,  and  Revised  by  A.  W.  Reinold,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PHYSICS. 

Seventeenth  Edition.  With  9  Coloured  Plates  and  Maps,  and  1,048  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  15s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Tenth  Edition.  With  7  Plates,  632  Woodcuts,  and  an  Appendix  of  Questions.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

HAMBLIN  SMITH’S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

ARITHMETIC.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  (Copies  may  be  had  with  or 
without  Answers.) 

A  Key.  9s. 

A  SHILLING  ARITHMETIC.  For  the  use  of  Elementary  Classes 
and  Preparatory  Schools.  Pcap.  8vo,  Is.  With  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  Arranged  and  adapted  to  the 
Sections  in  Hamblin  Smith’s  “  Treatise  on  Arithmetic.”  Crown  8vo,  with 
Answeis,  2s.;  without  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

A  Key.  6s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  With  or  without  Answers.  Crown  8vo, 

3s.  6d.  Answers  separately,  6d. 

A  Key.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

■  EXERCISES  ON  ALGEBRA.  Small  8vo,  2s.  6d.  (Copies  may  be 

had  with  or  without  Answers.) 

I  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY.  Small  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

A  Key.  7s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  STATICS.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

*  f  _ _ 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  <3  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E,C. 


ELEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

Key  to  Statics  and  Hydrostatics.  6s. 

RIDERS  IN  EUCLID.  Containing  a  Graduated  Collection  of  Easy 
Deductions  from  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  VI  of  Euclid’s  “  Elements  of 
Geometry.”  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HEAT.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 
GEOMETRICAL  CONIC  SECTIONS.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY.  Containing  Books  I  to  VI  and 
portions  of  Books  XI  and  XII  of  Euclid,  with  Exercises  and  Notes.  Arranged 
with  the  Abbreviations  admitted  in  the  Cambridge  University  and  Local 
Examinations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  Key.  8s.  6d.  Books  I  and  II  maybe  had  separately,  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

BOOK  OF  ENUNCIATIONS  FOR  HAMBLIN  SMITH’S  GEO¬ 
METRY,  ALGEBRA,  TRIGONOMETRY,  STATICS,  AND  HYDROSTATICS. 

Small  8vo,  1  s. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  An 

Elementary  Treatise.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 
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Mr,  Murray’s 
New  Books. 

LECTURES  SCOLAIRES. 

Edited  by  W.  MANSFIELD  POOLE,  M.A., 
and  E.  L.  LASSIMONNE. 

This  new  series  of  reading  books,  divided  into  three  grades— lectures 
elementaires ,  lectures  intermediates,  lectures  superieures— will  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  new  and  interesting  stories  hitherto  unpublished  in 
England,  and  specially  written  for  the  young  by  the  best  French  authors. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  books  is  that  the  questions  are  facing  the 
text.  These  questions  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  ten  being 
questions  on  the  meaning,  and  the  subsequent  ten  on  the  grammar  of  the 
page  facing  them.  The  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  written  entirely  in 
French. 

ELEMENT  AIRE.  Is.  each. 

La  -Souris  Blanche.  By  Hegesippe  Moreau. 

Les  Voisins  de  Campagne. 

Par  Henri  Monnier. 

Le  Chene  Parlant.  Par  George  Sand. 

INTERM  EDI  AIRE.  Is.  6d.  each. 

Ce  Gredin  de  Pritchard  ! 

Anecdotes  Extraites  de  “  L’Histoire  de  mes 
Betes.”  Par  Alexandre  Dumas  (Pere). 

Un  Aiglon.  Anecdote  Extraite  de  “  La  Cape 

i  t 

et  l’Epee.  Par  Amedee  Achard. 

Others  in  preparation. 


Textes  et  Questions. 

By  W.  MANSFIELD  POOLE,  M.A.,  Head  of  the  Modern  Language 
Department,  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne,  and  E.  L.  LASSIMONNE, 
Officier  de  l’lnstruction  Publique,  Senior  Master  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Osborne. 

Classes  Elementaires,  Is.  6d. 

For  Lower  Forms  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

Classes  Avancees,  2s.  6d. 

For  Middle  and  Upper  Forms.  {Just  published. 

Classes  Superieures. 

For  the  Highest  Forms.  {In  preparation. 

The  authors  have  collected  in  these  three  volumes  a  varied  selection  of 
anecdotes  and  short  extracts  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  character, 
carefully  graduated  in  difficulty.  The  pupil’s  grasp  of  the  grammar  as  well 
as  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  is  thoroughly  tested  by  means  of  a  large 
number  of  questions. 

The  books  can  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  reading  aloud,  dictation,  repro¬ 
duction,  and  recitation,  if  the  master  wishes.  They  have  already  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  class,  and  the  results  have  encouraged  the  authors  to 
believe  that  they  will  be  especially  welcomed  by  teachers  who  believe  in 
catechetical  lessons,  but  have  themselves  little  time  to  provide  the  material 
for  them. 


“CLARI  ROMANI”  SERIES. 

General  Editor:  W.  L.  PAINE,  M.A., 

Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon. 

The  object  of  this  series  is  to  give  to  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
preliminary  stage  Latin  narrative  which  can  be  easily  read.  Care  has  there¬ 
fore  been  taken  to  select  interesting  stories,  and  to  simplify  the  text  where 
it  has  seemed  too  difficult. 

A  full  vocabulary  and  historical  appendix  are  included  in  each  volume, 
but  there  are  no  notes.  For  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the  study  of  the 
language,  the  series  endeavours  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  good  scholarship  by 
providing  a  set  of  exercises  designed  to  test  their  knowledge  of  accidence, 
syntax,  and  composition.  This  portion  of  the  book  is  interleaved,  but  copies 
can  be  obtained  without,  if  preferred. 

Agricola.  By  W.  L.  Paine,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

Metellus  and  Marius  (jugurthine  war). 

By  A.  J.  Schooling,  B.A.,  Liverpool  Institute.  Is.  6d. 

Julius  Caesar. 

By  H.  J.  Dakers,  M.A.,  Manchester  Grammar  School.  ls.6d. 
Others  in  preparation. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  St.,  W. 


A  GOOD  ADVERTISEMENT 

is  not  of  much  use  unless  you  have  a  good 
Prospectus  to  send  to  Inquiring  Parents,  and 

A  GOOD  PROSPECTUS 
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* 

The  Secondary  Schools  Association,  which  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Caxton  Hall  on  April  6,  has 

Secondary  -just  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  its 

Schoo/s  J  T  .  a 

I  Association.  career.  It  differs  from  many  other  educa¬ 

tional  associations  in  representing  the  govern¬ 
ing  bodies,  and  not  the  teachers,  of  our  secondary  schools. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  organized  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  and 
Secondary  Education,  which,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
I  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  rendered  for  many  years  valuable 
service  by  carefully  watching  over  the  interests  of  technical 
education,  particularly  as  regards  legislative  action.  The 
Secondary  Schools  Association  was  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  secondary  schools, 
and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  secondary  schools 
have  recently  come  under  the  administration  of  the  Board 
of  Education  that  the  Association  came  into  existence.  The 
second  annual  report,  which  has  recently  been  published, 
shows  that,  during  its  short  career,  it  has  already  justified 
its  existence.  The  objects  of  the  Association,  as  set  forth  in 
the  report,  are  : — 

(1)  To  promote  interchange  of  experience  among  governors  of  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

(2)  To  furnish  information  and  give  advice  to  members  of  governing 
bodies  and  others  as  to  the  Regulations  and  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  of  Local  Education  Authorities,  and  as  to  questions 
arising  on  the  schemes  of  the  Board  for  secondary  schools  and  on  other 

1  matters. 

(3)  To  communicate  with  the  Board  of  Education,  Local  Authorities, 
and  other  bodies  in  the  interests  of  secondary  education. 

(4)  To  obtain  such  alterations  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  and 
Local  Authorities  and  in  schemes  for  secondary  schools  as  may  be  desir¬ 
able. 

(5)  To  initiate  Parlimentary  action  if  necessary. 

'  With  these  aims  we  have  every  sympathy.  At  present 
there  is  a  great  need  for  the  recognition  of  freedom  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  elasticity  of  curriculum  in  all  our  schools.  Variety 
of  type  is  an  essential  qualification  of  any  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  There  is  room  for  many  and  different  types — the 
1  carefully  controlled  municipal  school,  the  semi-independent 
endowed  school,  the  completely  free  private  school  ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  who  is  Chairman  of 


the  Secondary  Schools  Association,  speaking  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  clearly  expressed  the  Association’s  sympathy  with 
the  private  schools,  and  the  desire  of  the  Association  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  interests.  Private  schools,  he  remarked,  should 
not  be  pushed  out  of  the  educational  system,  either  by  en¬ 
dowed  or  by  municipal  schools.  There  were  many  conditions 
under  which  such  schools  afforded  the  best  possible  educa¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  them  provided  that  particular  kind  of 
education  which  did  not  come  under  any  of  the  categories  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  could  not  well  be  recognized  by 
the  Board. 

These  observations  were  made  in  bringing  to  a  close  an 
interesting  discussion  upon  an  address  delivered  by  Prof. 
M.  E.  Sadler  on  “  The  Future  of  Endowed  Schools  in  National 
Education,”  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  reproducing  in 
another  column  of  our  present  issue.  Prof.  Sadler’s  address 
deserves  to  be  carefully  studied.  It  was  a  thoughtful  effort 
in  the  author’s  best  style.  He  gave  three  reasons  for  the 
retention  of  endowed  schools  in  the  State  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  First,  because  variety  of  educational  effort  and  tradi¬ 
tion  is  in  itself  valuable,  and  because  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  endowed  schools,  varying  among 
themselves  in  history  and  in  method,  is  the  simplest  (though 
not  the  only)  way  of  securing  such  variety.  Secondly, 
because  at  its  best  the  older  type  of  endowed  school  often, 
though  not  always,  has  regard  to  the  needs  of  some  social 
group  (not  by  any  means  limited  by  mere  income),  and 
seeks  to  make  the  children  of  that  group  valuable  citizens 
by  inculcating  the  claims  of  the  community  upon  the  special 
service  which  the  group  can  render  in  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  the  time.  Thirdly,  the  Local  Education 
Authority  is  not  by  itself  able  to  stand  out — in  the  sphere  of 
higher  secondary  education,  at  any  rate — against  stringent 
central  control  of  the  course  of  study. 

In  alliance  with  the  semi-independent  endowed  schools, 
the  Local  Authority  can  secure  a  due  share  of  freedom  and 
initiative.  It  is  therefore  to  the  welfare  of  education  that 
the  present  somewhat  precarious  existence  of  many  of  the 
endowed  secondary  schools  should  be  strengthened.  The 
formation  of  the  Secondary  Schools  Association  has  enabled 
these  hitherto  isolated  units  to  organize  for  mutual  in¬ 
formation,  and,  when  necessary,  for  combined  and  effective 
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protest.  The  Association  therefore  really  fills  a  gap  in  the 
many  (perhaps  too  many)  educational  societies,  and  we  trust 
sincerely  that  before  long  it  will  number  among  its  members 
the  majority  of  the  governing  bodies  of  secondary  schools  in 
the  country. 


NOTES. 


The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1908-9  (9yd., 
Wyman)  reviews  at  great  length  the  question  of  defective 
elementary-school  buildings.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
admitted,  the  Local  Education  Authorities  have  actively 
exerted  their  influence  to  secure  improvement,  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said,  though  with  considerable  qualifica¬ 
tions,  that  they  have  done  so  with  success  and  with  reason¬ 
able  rapidity.  But  “  the  Board  feel  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  a  resolute  and  systematic  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  deal  with  the  remaining  cases  of  unsatisfactory 
school  premises  throughout  the  country.  They  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
last  seven  years  to  hope  that  such  an  attempt  will  be 
successful,  and  “they  cannot  permit  themselves  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  apathy,  dilatoriness,  or  irresolution  which 
have  characterized  certain  areas.”  The  medical  inspection 
of  children  “  lias  brought  home  to  Local  Education  Autho¬ 
rities  the  reality  and  importance  of  defects  which  they  were 
disposed  to  regard  as  insignificant,  even  if  they  did  not 
deny  their  existence  ”  ;  and,  though  there  has  recently  been 
some  reaction  on  the  part  of  such  Authorities  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  limitation  of  expenditure,  yet  there  are  signs  that, 
in  backward  areas,  “  the  supporters  of  Voluntary  schools  are 
now  more  willing  than  they  were  two  or  three  years  ago  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  bring  the  premises  up  to  a  fairly 
satisfactory  standard.” 

It  is,  accordingly,  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  follow  up  their  own 
preliminary  survey  of  the  present  condition  of  school  buildings  by  in¬ 
viting  Local  Education  Authorities  and  the  supporters  of  voluntary 
schools  to  make  a  similar  comprehensive  survey  with  a  view  to  preparing 
a  scheme  for  the  systematic  removal  of  defects  within  a  reasonable 
period.  The  Board  consider  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  in 
concealing  from  the  bodies  and  persons  concerned  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  which  confronts  them  in  certain  areas.  It  seems,  indeed,  that 
the  first  step  towards  reform  is  that  the  extent  and  the  urgency  of  the 
problem  should  be  clearly  realized. 

Moreover,  as  the  Board  says,  “  considerable  advantage  and 
convenience  would  result  from  a  procedure  by  which  all 
the  schools  in  the  area  of  an  Authority  would  be  subjected 
to  review  and  taken  in  hand  periodically  with  a  view  to 
bringing  and  keeping  them  up  to  date,”  as  compared  with 
the  present  sporadic  procedure.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  practical  working  out  of  the  proposals  and  on  the 
spirit  exhibited  on  both  sides. 


In  the  same  Report  there  is  a  substantial  review  of  the 
btate  connexion  with  secondary  education  since  the  sixties 
of  last  century,  and  of  some  of  the  more  important  problems 
that  now  engage  the  attention  of  the  Board.  The  first  and 
most  important  of  these  problems  is  “  the  recognition  of  the 
essential  unity  of  education  ” :  “  the  problem  to  be  faced  is 
how  to  unify  education  by  liberalizing  the  whole  of  it.” 
Then  there  is  the  antagonism  between  quantity  and  quality  : 
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the  quality  must  be  kept  seriously  in  mind.  Again,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  give  great  attention  to  organization,  but 
now  “  there  is  a  risk  of  organization  swallowing  up  every¬ 
thing  else,  of  means  being  made  into  an  end,  and  of  educa¬ 
tion,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  whole  system  exists,  being 
subordinated  to  matters  of  less  importance,  such  as  inquiries 
into  the  particular  conditions  under  which  it  is  given  or  its 
value  as  a  source  of  reports  and  statistics.”  The  Board  have 
the  grace  to  recognize  that  hei’e  is  a  danger  to  be  guarded 
against,  not  only  by  Local  Authorities,  but  by  “  the  Central 
Authority  also.”  Another  point  is  “  that,  unless  great  care 
and  imaginative  insight  are  present,  there  arises  a  tendency  to 
an  imposed  uniformity,  with  a  consequent  discouragement  of 
local  and  personal  initiative  and  an  absence  of  elasticity  in 
the  adaptation  of  schools  to  the  special  circumstances  and  to 
what  may  be  called  the  specific  genius  of  their  own  area.” 
Further,  there  is  the  due  balancing  of  the  claims  of  inspec¬ 
tion  and  of  external  examinations ;  and  the  Board  have 
referred  this  question  to  their  Consultative  Committee  for 
investigation  and  report.  Special  problems  also  arise  in 
connexion  with  the  education  of  girls — problems  “  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  very  intricate  in  their  nature,”  and  involving 
experiments  that  try  even  “  the  most  elastic  limits  which 
are  possible  in  general  regulations.”  Finally,  there  is  the 
general  question  of  the  aggressiveness  of  the  State  control ; 
but  the  Board  assure  us  that  they  “  are  keenly  alive  to  this 
danger  and  constantly  on  the  watch  against  it,  and,  so  far 
as  they  are  aware,  the  fullest  freedom  is  allowed  under  their 
Regulations,  consistently  with  real  efficiency  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  provided.”  Well,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  the 
Board  so  open-minded  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
practice  will  square  with  their  professions.  It  is  all  to 
the  good  that  they  should  discuss  such  points  openly  and 
frankly. 


Writing  in  Indian  Education  on  the  prospects  of  further 
educational  legislation,  Prof.  Sadler  remarks  that  “  educa¬ 
tional  opinion  in  England  is  full  of  cross  currents.”  “  There 
is  a  general  feeling  of  unsettlement,”  he  says,  “  without  any 
clear  agreement  as  to  what  is  desirable  in  the  way  of  drastic 
change.  There  are  mutterings  of  discontent  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  work  of  the  elementary  schools.”  As  to  the  future,  he 
speculates  tentatively : 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  financial  pressure,  combined  with  other  causes, 
may  bring  about  in  England  a  temporary  reaction  not  unlike  that  which 
in  1861  enabled  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  to  reverse  the  educational  policy  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Sir  James  Kay- Shuttle  worth  in  1846.  The  pressure  of  work 
upon  the  County  Councils  and  the  Municipal  Authorities  (a  pressure 
which  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  amendments  of  the  Poor  Law 
followed  the  lines  suggested  by  the  minority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis¬ 
sioners)  is  already  so  great  as  to  point  towards  some  great  redistribution 
of  responsibilities  between  the  central  and  the  Local  Authorities.  Upon 
the  present  basis  of  assessment  the  local  rates  are  unable,  in  a  great 
number  of  areas,  to  bear  any  large  increase  in  educational  expenditure. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  signs  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
public  opinion  to  revert  to  ad  hoc  authorities  for  education  or  other 
public  services.  The  movement  of  thought  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
What  seems  to  me  most  likely  to  happen  is  the  taking  over  by  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  all  schools  in  which 
the  secular  education  is  controlled  by  Local  Authorities. 

“  Ultimately,  if  this  proved  to  be  the  line  of  change,  the 
teachers  would  become  a  branch  of  the  public  service,  but  I 
doubt  whether  this  would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  formally 
recognized.”  The  teachers  would  almost  certainly  be  freed 
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from  any  obligation  to  give  religious  instruction  ;  and  tbe 
modes  and  forms  of  religious  instruction  would  probably  be 
settled  locally  for  each  school.  But  nobody  can  foretell. 
Prof.  Sadler’s  own  forecast  is  “  that  financial  pressure  on 
local  resources  and  tbe  burden  of  administrative  duties  now 
falling  upon  members  of  tbe  Local  Authorities  are  likely  to 
be  determinative  factors  in  giving  a  direction  to  future 
policy  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  departments  of  public 
elementary  education.”  Meantime  we  should  like  to  set 
Prof.  Sadler  to  analyse  the  meaning  of  tbe  term  “  control,” 
and  see  whether  there  does  not  lurk  in  it  an  ambiguity  whose 
removal  might  relieve  the  religious  difficulty. 

I  .  _ 

— 

The  Report  of  the  Education  Officer  of  the  London  County 
I  Council  on  Elementary  Education  for  the  year  ended  July 
31,  1909,  which  has  just  been  published  (Is.  6d.,  King), 
breaks  fresh  ground  and  opens  up  aspects  of  the  subject 
that  merit  wide  consideration.  Mr.  Blair’s  four  previous 
reports  dealt  mainly  with  the  administrative  side  of  the 
educational  problem  ;  now  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
educational  and  human  side,  and  reviews  aims,  progress, 
and  results  since  1870,  especially  in  regard  to  the  period 
in  which  the  Council  has  been  the  Education  Authority. 
He  considers  “  the  real  child  with  his  stock  of  ideas  ;  the 
real  teacher  with  his  degree  of  culture  and  sympathy  ;  and 
I  the  mutual  relations  of  these  two  persons — what  habits  are 
developed,  what  interests  are  aroused,  what  training  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term  is  the  result.”  He  confines  his 
attention,  however,  mainly  to  the  physical,  ethical,  and 
aesthetic  elements  of  the  educational  ideal.  The  schemes  of 
physical  amelioration  are  only  in  process  of  development,  but 
the  summary  of  what  is  done  by  way  of  buildings  and  play¬ 
grounds,  physical  training,  outdoor  instruction,  and  remedial 
work  (feeding,  cleansing1,  and  medical  attention)  indicates  a 
vast  and  growing’  machinery  and  enormous  recent  advances. 
The  ethical  side  involves  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  schools  (purely  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  problem)  and  of  the  method  of  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  results  emerge  most  authentically  and 
vividly  in  a  remai'kable  seines  of  “  Memoranda  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Progress  since  1870,”  furnished  by  a  number  of 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  the  Council’s  officers  and 
teachers.  The  aesthetic  element  is  nourished  by  improved 
surroundings,  better  lighted  classrooms  with  more  artistic 
adornments,  a  wider  and  more  imaginative  curriculum, 
drawing,  singing,  and  so  forth.  Serious  educationists  will 
study  this  report ;  critics  that  enjoy  the  luxury  of  decrying 
the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  will  greatly  hamper  the 
9  expression  of  their  views  by  reading  it.  The  conception 
a  and  the  execution  of  tbe  report  alike  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  Education  Officer. 


The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  for  last  year  is  a  record  of  most  encouraging 
progress. 

The  zeal  of  all  classes  in  the  community  in  behalf  of  the  education  of 
their  children  has  been  praiseworthy.  School  Boards  throughout  the 
Province  have  exhibited  readiness  to  incur  expenditures  for  new  and 
healthier  buildings,  for  the  improvement  of  existing  structures,  for  the 


enlargement  and  embellishment  of  school  grounds,  and  for  other  necessary 
purposes.  It  is  manifest  that  the  people  of  Ontario  realize  that,  if  this 
Province  is  to  maintain  its  commanding  position,  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  education  must  not  relax.  As  we  grow  in  material  wealth  we  must 
also  increase  in  educational  efficiency.  In  no  other  way  can  we  keep 
abreast  of  other  communities  on  this  Continent.  The  remedy  for  such 
defects  as  may  develop  in  our  social  and  economic  system  is  not  less 
education,  but  more  education.  The  renown  which  such  countries  as 
Scotland  and  Germany  have  won  is  due  more  to  the  noble  sacrifice  they 
have  made  for  the  better  education  of  their  people  than  to  any  other 
single  cause.  It  should  also  be  recorded  that,  in  the  more  progressive 
States  of  the  American  Union,  the  expenditure,  ali-eady  large,  upon  the 
schools  increases  annually,  and  affords  us  an  example  of  what  we  must 
do.  That  Ontario’s  efforts  are  far  from  contemptible  may  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  the  statistics  available. 

The  statistics,  which  fill  a  thick  and  solid  volume,  bear 
out  the  Minister’s  statement  and  are  highly  creditable  to 
the  people  of  the  Province. 


But  “  to  have  efficient  schools  a  supply  of  well  trained 
teachers  is  indispensable.”  The  professional  training  that 
has  been  going  forward  in  the  Universities  and  in  the 
normal  schools  is  having  its  effect ;  but  the  full  results 
require  more  time  for  development.  Meantime  two  well 
defined  influences  are  at  work  draining  the  supply.  There 
is  the  steady  demand  for  teachers  from  the  flourishing 
Provinces  of  Western  Canada — Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  —  and  there  is  constant 
attraction  of  industrial  and  commercial  opportunities.  Both 
influences  are  bound  to  increase  in  strength.  And  what 
then  ? 

The  effect  cannot  be  accurately  foreseen,  but  it  is  clearly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  withdrawing  from  the  schools  a  body  of  persons  whom  Ontario 
can  ill  spare.  I  earnestly  entreat  the  school  trustees  of  the  Province, 
who  have  shown  so  much  enterprise  and  generosity  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  to  study  carefully  the  conditions  already  confronting  them. 
The  advance  in  teachers’  salaries  thus  far  is  reassuring.  It  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  to  continue  for  some  time  if  it  is  to  prove  effectual  in  staff¬ 
ing  our  schools  with  experienced  and  efficient  teachers.  A  temporary 
shortage  like  the  present  may  reasonably  be  met  in  certain  cases  by 
temporary  measures.  But,  if  a  large  number  of  our  schools  were  to  fall 
permanently  into  the  hands  of  untrained  persons,  inadequately  qualified 
for  teaching,  with  no  special  aptitudes  for  the  work,  and  determined  to 
make  it  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  some  other  occupation,  the  standard 
of  educational  efficiency  would  suffer  seriously. 

“  Tbe  Western  Provinces  have  grasped  tlie  situation  with 
intelligence.  They  demand  tbe  trained  teacher  and  are 
organizing  their  systems  of  education  upon  modern  lines, 
and  paying  larger  salaries.  The  experience  of  Ontario  is 
not  without  significance  for  this  country. 


MISS  MARY  E.  WARNE. 

Miss  Grace  Toplis,  L.C.P.,  writes : — “  The  death  of  Miss  Mary 
E.  Warne,  on  March  29,  will  be  mourned  by  a  large  circle,  for 
hers  was  a  well  beloved  as  well  as  a  unique  personality.  She 
was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  most  of  the  mid- Victorian 
women  who  did  pioneer  work,  and  was  herself  a  notable  worker 
in  the  educational  and  other  forward  movements  of  the  sixties 
and  seventies.  Then  she  entered  upon  the  work  by  which  she 
will  be  remembered  best.  She  joined  the  band  of  notable  women 
whom  Miss  Frances  Mary  Buss  gathered  about  her  as  colleagues  ; 
and  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  owed  no  little  of  its 
success  and  popularity  to  its  genial,  tactful  secretary,  to  whom 
parents,  pupils,  colleagues,  and  strangers  came  all  day  long  lor 
the  help  and  sympathy  so  willingly  given  in  every  perplexity  and 
need.  After  her  retirement  she  enjoyed  many  years. of  happy, 
useful  life,  winning  love  and  esteem  from  an  ever  increasing 
circle  of  friends.  These  will  be  glad  to  know  she  died  at  the 
house  of  an  old  pupil  and  friend  in  Camden  Road,  instead  of 
among  strangers,  and  that  her  three  score  and  ten  years  ended 
in  a  brief  illness  (as  she  would  have  wished),  with  no  decay  of 
mental  or  physical  vigour  to  the  last  week  of  her  life. 
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SUMMARY  OP  THE  MONTH. 

Mr.  Walter  Runciman,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
lias  appointed  a  Departmental  Committee  to  consider  and  report 
upon  vaiious  questions  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  and 

valuable  collections  comprised  in 
the  Boards  Science  Museum  at  South  Kensington  and  Geo- 
logical  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street.  In  particular,  the  Committee 
are  asked  to  advise  him  (a)  as  to  the  precise  educational  and 
other  purposes  which  the  collections  can  best  serve  in  the 
national  interests  ;  (b)  as  to  the  lines  on  which  the  collections 
should  be  arranged  and  developed,  and  possibly  modified,  so  as 
more  effectively  to  fulfil  these  purposes  ;  and  (c)  as  to  the  special 
characteristics  which  should  be  possessed  by  the  new  buildings 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  shortly  be  erected  on  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  site  to  house  these  collections,  so  as  to  enable  the  latter 
to  be  classified  and  exhibited  in  the  manner  most  fitted  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  fulfil.  The  Com- 
mittee  is  as  follows Sir  Hugh  Bell,  Bart.,  D.C.L.  (Chairman)  ; 

Dobbm,  F.B.S.,  LL.D. ;  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  K.C.B., 

TA  Glaz.ebrook>  D-Sc.,  F.R.S. ;  Andrew  Laing, 
M.l.C.E.  ;  the  Hon.  Sir  Schomberg  McDonnell.  K  C  B  C  Y  O  • 
William  Ramsay,  K.C.B.,  E.R.S.,  LL.D.  ;  Prof.  W.  Ripper,’ 

S-Dnog  ’r¥^°-E-5-  Hon-  M-LMin-E-;  Sir  W.  H.  White.  K.C  B„ 
F.R.S.,  LL.D. ;  with  Mr.  F.  G.  Ogilvie,  C.B.,  one  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  ot  the  Board  of  Education,  as  Secretary. 


Mr.  Runciman  has  appointed  a  Departmental  Committee  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  functions  and  constitution  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Art  and  its  relations  to  the  schools  of  art  in 
Condon  and  throughout  the  country.  The  Committee  is  con¬ 
stituted  as  follows  : — Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers,  one  of  the  Principal 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Education  (Chairman)  • 
&r  K^h  S.  Anderson,  K.C.M.G. ;  Prof.  Frederick  Brown  j 
Y  llliam  Burton,  M.A.,  F.C.S. ;  Douglas  Cockerell ;  Sir  George  J 
Frampton,  R.A  ;  Sir  Charles  Holroyd,  Hon.  Litt.D.  ;  Halsey 
Ralph  Ricardo,  F.R.I.B.  A. ;  and  Frank  Warner ;  with  Mr  A  H 
Sidgwick,  a  Junior  Examiner  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as 
Secretary. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Runciman,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Leh¬ 
mann,  stated  that  he  had  decided  to  continue  in  force  in  the  present 
year  the  regulations  providing  that  one-half  of  the  vacancies  of 
an}  existing  training  college  should  be  open  to  candidates 
irrespective  of  their  religious  views.  He  was  further  con- 
si  dei  ing  the  desirability  of  indicating  in  the  ensuing  issue  of  the 
regulations  that  the  same  degree  of  permanency,  and  no  more, 
would  attach  to  this  provision  as  to  other  articles  of  the 
regulations. 


the  report,  that  the  institution  of  Local  Education  Authorities 
lias  not  in  all  respects,  or  everywhere,  been  an  unmixed  advan¬ 
tage.  The  Board  feel  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  a 
resolute  and  systematic  endeavour  should  be  made  to  deal  with 

tile  couirtry11^  °aSeS  °f  unsatisfactory  school  premises  throughout 

, ,  Withregard  to  State-aided  secondary  schools,  the  report  adds 
tnat  /  75  out  ot  833  are  now  free  from  denominational  religious 
restrictions  and  under  effective  popular  control.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1904  there  were  491  secondary  schools  in  England, 
as  compared  with  833  at  present.  The  pupils  have  increased 

doubled ^  t0  and  tbe  amount  of  grant  has  more  than 

The  report  also  deals  at  length  with  the  question  of  the  supply 
ot  elementary-school  teachers.  At  present  an  idea  is  being 
disseminated  that  a  large  proportion  of  young  persons  newly 
trained  and  qualified  for  teaching  posts  will" find  themselves 
permanently  unable  to  obtain  employment.  How  fallacious  this 
suggestion  is  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  out  of  4,384  men  and 

To0™6?  Zha°  satls±ac1t0I’ll.7  completed  the  training  college  course  in 
tyU8,  4,069,  or  nearly  93  per  cent.,  were  known  or  believed  to 
Have  secured  employment  within  twelve  months,  the  residue  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  who  had  elected  to  pursue  their  studies  at 
a  University  instead  of  seeking  immediate  employment.  The 
report  adds  that  there  is  a  danger  of  a  serious  shortage  in  a 
very  tew  years  time  in  the  supply  of  qualified  adult  teachers. 


Replying  to  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  who  wrote  on  behalf  of 
the  Countj'  Councils  Association,  Mr.  Kunciman  says :  “  I 
hilly  realize  and  regret  the  embarrassment  caused  to  Local 
Education  Authorities  by  the  diminution  of  the  residue 
und  of  the  local  taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  duties, 
but,  as  you  know,  the  Board  of  Education  do  not  dispense, 
1101  aVe  ^be7  _anJ  control  over,  the  fund  in  question.  I 
could  not,  therefore,  myself  undertake  to  receive  the  suggested 
deputation,  but  I  am  in  communication  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  the  subject.  Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out 
a  somewhat  serious  error  in  your  letter?  You  say  that  a  large 
portion  ot  the  funds  available  for  higher  education  have  had  to 
be  spent  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
ti  ainmg  elementary  teachers.  This  is  a  misapprehension.  You 
are  attributing  to  the  Board’s  regulations  what  was  laid  down  by 
Parliament  in  Section  22-0-1,  Education  Act,  1902.” 


A  considerable  part  of  the  Board  of  Education’s  report  for 
the  year  L  08-9  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  school  buildings. 
It  is  stated  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  standard  cannot  be 
fixed,  but  must  be  progressive.  The  Board’s  administration  is 
o  ten  criticized  on  the  ground  that  their  requirements  disregard 
economy  and  are  capricious  and  wanting  in  finality.  This 
ciitieism,  says  the  report,  rests  on  an  entire  misconception.  The 
Board  are  deeply  concerned  to  promote  reasonable  and  far 
sighted  economy  and  to  assist  Local  Authorities  in  husbanding 
their  resources  If  they  err,  it  is  in  leniency  and  undue  con- 
sideration  ior  local  difficulties.  It  has  become  clear,  continues 


According  to  a  return  issued  by  the  Scotch  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  total  number  of  day  schools,  elementary  and  higher 
grade  on  the  annual  grant  list  in  Scotland  at  August  31,  1909, 
was  3,331,  as  compared  with  3,312  the  previous  year.  The 
i'ak^  iL0  scholars  for  whom  accommodation  was  provided  was 
1,054,196,  or  an  advance  of  18,571.  The  average  number  of 
schoiars  on  registers  during  the  year  was  824,669,  as  compared 
^o,T4’3°4  m  1908 ;  and  the  average  number  in  attendance 
iT  onn  i  aS  °omPared  Wlth  712,076.  There  were  4,988  male  and 
li,yoy  female  certificated  teachers,  including  1,725  male  and  564 

e™le  fraduates-  The  average  salary  of  2,386  principal  masters, 

iiQG  n  11  j°mrmVere  Provided  with  house  or  rent  free,  was 
£l8b.  7s.  Ild.  The  average  salary  of  2,602  assistant  masters,  of 
whom  8  received  house  or  rent  free,  was  £132.  16s.  4d.  The 
average  salary  of  principal  mistresses  was  £94.  16s.  4d  the 
average  being  taken  on  1,475,  of  whom  526  had  free  house  or  rent, 
in  the  case  of  10,434  assistant  mistresses,  of  whom  56  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  house  or  rent,  the  average  salary  was  £80.  5s.  6d.  The 
rate  of  income  per  scholar  in  average  attendance  was  £3. 10s.  5d. 
and  the  rate  of  expenditure  £3.  10s.  6±d.  The  latter  rate  has 
iQnneaSrp!  gradua%  from  £2.  14s.  Id.,  the  figure  recorded  for 
iooi  nor  ailau.al  grants  claimed  amounted  to  £930,759,  of  which 
£8^1,930  was  claimed  by  public  schools.  In  public  and  voluntary 
schools  the  income  per  scholar  derived  from  annual  grant  was 
m  in'.i  fro™,  general  aid  grant,  4s.  llfd. ;  from  fee  grant, 
Its.  lOd. ;  in  public  schools— from  rates,  £1.  6s.  2£d. ;  in  voluntary 
schools— from  voluntary  contributions,  9s.  9f  d. ;  and  from  aid 
grant,  3s. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Scotland  propose,  in  future,  to  use  the  following 
nomenclature : — 

Primary  School. — A  school,  or  a  department  of  a  school,  giving  an 
education  based  entirely  upon  English  to  pupils  who  are,  as  a  rule, 
below  the  age  of  fourteen.  A  Primary  School  may  contain  individual 
pupils  or  small  sections  of  scholars  who  are  being  instructed  on  the  lines 
of  an  Intermediate  School. 

Intermediate  School— A  school  providing  at  least  a  three  years’  course 
ot  instruction  in  languages,  mathematics,  science,  and  such  other  subjects 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  suitable  for  pupils  who,  on  enter- 
ing,  have  reached  the  stage  of  attainment  in  elementary  subjects  which 
enables  them  to  pass  the  qualifying  examination. 

Secondary  School.— A  school  providing  at  least  a  five  years’  course  of 
instruction  as  aforesaid  beyond  the  qualifying  examination  stage. 

In  explanation  of  this  nomenclature,  the  report  points  out  than  an 
Intermediate  School  corresponds  generally  to  a  higher-grade  school,  but 
a  Ga6  are  some  higher  class  schools  which  may  fall  into  this  category. 

A  Secondary  School  corresponds  generally  to  a  higher  class  school,  but 
there  are  some  higher-grade  schools  which  have  developed,  or  in  suitable 
circumstances  may  be  expected  to  develop,  a  complete  secondary-school 
course.  An  Intermediate  School  should  retain  its  pupils  until  at  least 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  the  normal  attainments  of  the  pupils 
at  that  age  should  be  those  indicated  by  the  Intermediate  Certificate. 

9  ,a  PuPd  who  is  fitted  for  admission  to  a  Secondary  School  in 
Scotland  has  a  course  of  study  mapped  out  for  him  until  he  reaches  the 
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age  of  eighteen,  when  he  will  probably  be  fully  equipped  for  entrance 
into  a  University. 


A  meeting  of  members  and  officials  of  Local  Education  Com¬ 
mittees  was  held  (March  30)  at  Plymouth,  Mr.  Marshall  Jackman 
in  the  chair.  Sir  Henry  Hibbert,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of  the 
Lancashire  County  Education  Committee,  read  a  paper  entitled 
-  Betwixt  School  and  Citizenship  :  a  Local  Education  Authority’s 
Difficulties  and  Duties.  .He  said  that  the  time  when  children 
left  school  was  the  most  critical  of  their  lives,  and  was  just  the 
time  when  so  many  were  left  without  sufficient  guidance.  It  was 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  duty  of  every  Education  Authority 
was  to  provide,  in  the  fullest  possible  manner,  for  further  dis¬ 
cipline  and  .training,  both  mental  and  physical,  for  all  children. 
It  was  a  duty  that  was  receiving  attention  in  many  countries,  all 
of  which  seemed  to  be  moving  towards  three  conclusions  :  (1)  that 
increased  effort  should  be  made  by  the  State  to  compel  Local 
Authorities  to  organize,  according  to  the  needs  of  different 
localities  and  of  different  trades,  courses  of  instruction  useful  to 
any  child,  and  so  planned  as  to  train  them  for  healthy  living  and 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship  ;  (2)  that  there  should  be  a  further 
delimitation  of  the  hours  of  juvenile  labour  ;  and  (3)  that  all 
employers  Grovernment  as  well  as  private — should  be  compelled 
by  law  to  enable  any  person  of  less  than  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age  employed  by  them  to  attend  courses  of  instruction — 
general  or  technical  for  a  specified  number  of  hours  per  week, 
at  times  during  which  the  pupils  would  not  be  too  tired  to  profit 
by  the  instruction. 


The  principles  involved  in  these  conclusions  (said  Sir  Henry) 
were  not  new,  for  they  simply  proposed  a  further  application  of 
principles  already  recognized  in  our  social  policy  as  regards 
national  education,  parental  duty,  and  employment.  This"  duty 
could  be  most  efficiently  carried  out  by  the  establishment  of  con¬ 
tinuation  schools,  which  should  provide  further  instruction — 
mental  and  physical— for  those  who  had  left  the  elementary  day 
schools  and  had  entered  upon  the  practical  work  of  life.  With 
regard  to  compulsory  attendance  at  evening  continuation  schools, 
Sir  Henry  said  although  ultimately  some  form  of  compulsion 
would  be  desirable,  yet  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  who  had  considered  this  question,  reported  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  resort  to  compulsion  at  present.  He  also 
thought  that  juvenile  labour  bureaux  were  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  future  and  were  deserving  of  the  most 
favourable  consideration  of  higher  Education  Authorities.  By 
their  means  boys  and  girls  would  be  better  guided  in  the  choice 
of  careers,  but  this  guidance  must  be  of  a  general  character. 
The  bureaux  must  not  deal  with  a  few  selected  employers  and 
ignore  others ;  they  must  have  information  with  respect  to  as 
many  openings  for  juveniles  as  possible.  If  properly  organized 
and  efficiently  worked,  they  would  prevent  the “  haphazard 
methods  which  appertain  at  present  with  respect  to  boys  and 
girls  obtaining  employment  which  very  frequently  involves  waste 
of  abilities,  and  even,  sometimes,  failure  and  unemployment. 
They  would  be  able  to  direct  the  general  flow  of  labour  as  between 
different  trades  and  occupations,  and  as  a  consequence  wrould  be 
able  to  divert  many  children  from  blind-alley  employments. 
They  would  be  able  to  direct  attention  to  the  improvement  for 
industrial  training,  and  would  do  much  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
unemployment.  An  interesting  discussion  followed. 


Sir  John  Cockburn  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
governors  of  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley  (March  22).  The 
annual  report  for  1909  stated  that  a  deputation  waited  upon  Mr. 
Runciman,  who  expressed  himself  as  being  in  cordial  agreement 
with  their  views.  “  Unfortunately,”  it  continued,  “  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  had  not  at  present  grasped  the  fact  that  initia¬ 
tive  rests  with  their  officers,  and  that,  if  a  substantial  advance  is 
to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  practical  training,  their  inspectors 
must  be  instructed  to  further  it  by  every  means  in  their  power 
and  not  to  discourage  local  effort  by  a  rigid  insistence  on  elabo¬ 
rate  apparatus.”  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the 
Chairman  said  that  to  be  an  old  student  of  Swanley  was  a  hall¬ 
mark  of  efficiency.  Many  farmers  beyond  the  seas  raised  their 
crops,  sent  them  ten  thousand  miles  to  this  country,  and  then 
made  money  out  of  it.  It  therefore  seemed  a  marvel  to  him  that 
England  was  not  one  great  garden  or  orchard.  Whatever  diffi¬ 
culties  the  producer  here  might  have  to  contend  with — and  legis¬ 
lation  might  do  something  for  him — yet  it  was  obvious  that  his 
advantages  were  not  fully  utilized.  Mr.  Charles  Bathurst,  M.P., 
in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 


and  the  Board  of  Education  had  for  the  first  time  joined  forces 
and  determined  upon  a  common  policy.  They  would,  therefore, 
have  an  interdepartmental  committee  composed  of  experts  of 
both  Boards,  who  would  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  work 
was  properly  carried  on.  They  would  also  have  a  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion  Conference,  comprising  representatives  of  all  the  leading 
agricultural  and  horticultural  societies.  He  hoped  also  that  some 
portion  of  the  new  development  fund  would  be  available  for  the 
work  of  the  college.  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Robert  Pohl,  chief  engineer  to  a  great  electrical  firm  in 
Bradford,  lecturing  before  the  West  Yorkshire  Association  of 
Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions  on  “  The  Movement  towards  a 
National  System  of  Technical  Education,”  described  the  Prussian 
system  of  educating  the  rank  and  file  of  its  artisans.  He  stated 
thatthekingdom  of  Prussia, in  1909,possessed23national  engineer¬ 
ing  schools,  24  national  building  schools,  7  national  art  and  artisan 
schools,  and  45  State-supported  municipal  schools.  “  Most  of 
these  institutions,”  he  said,  “  do  no  evening  work,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  pass  through  systematic  courses  extending  over  several 
years.  During  this  time  they  are  not  in  contact  with  practice. 
The  courses  are  somewhat  expensive,  and,  through  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  a  system  of  scholarships,  they  cater  more  for 
the  middle  classes  than  the  working  classes.”  He  explained  that 
this  work  was  usually  done  in  England  by  means  of  evening 
classes,  which  allowed  the  student  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time 
in  contact  with  the  actual  practice  of  his  calling.  “  This  ‘sand¬ 
wich  ’  or  ‘  half-time  ’  system,”  he  said,  “  which  we  so  justly  con¬ 
demn  when  it  is  applied  to  primary  education,  is,  in  my  view, 
the  ideal  system  for  the  training  of  the  industrial  rank  and 
file.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
present  evening  work  abolished,  and  the  day  schools  developed 
on  the  Herman  lines,  are  very  ill  advised.  Whatever  we  do,  let 
us  retain  the  great  feature  of  the  English  principle — that  is,  the 
concurrent  training  in  factory  and  school.  Let  us  make  the 
present  evening  courses  much  more  efficient  by  establishing 
proper  co-operation  with  the  emplo}rers  and  by  reducing  the 
hours  of  labour,  so  that  it  becomes  possible  to  gradually  shift 
the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  evening  to  the  day.”  Dr.  Pohl 
considers  that,  up  to  the  level  of  University  education,  Prussia 
has  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  England,  but  that  the  situation  is 
entirely  reversed  when  we  come  to  the  higher  branches  of  tech¬ 
nical  education,  where  we  find  in  Prussia”  thorough  organization 
and  efficiency,”  in  England  “  chaos  and  waste  of  energy  and 
money.” 


In  a  report  to  the  Governors  of  George  Heriot’s  Trust  on  the 
Trades  Schools  that  are  being  developed  in  London,  with  special 
reference  to  the  printing  trades  in  Edinburgh,  Principal  A.  P. 
Laurie,  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh,  says  the  practical 
difficulties  of  running  such  a  trade  school  are  of  three  kinds.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
to  send  the  boys  out  to  work  so  that  they  can  bring  in  money. 
This  has  been  met  by  the  London  County  Council  giving  scholar¬ 
ships  of  about  £6  each,  besides  free  education,  to  the  boys  in 
these  trade  schools.  Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  the  length  of 
apprenticeship  which  is  customary  in  these  trades.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  met  by  the  employers  agreeing  to  count  the  time 
spent  in  the  trade  school  towards  the  total  period  of  apprentice¬ 
ship.  In  the  third  place,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  objections  of  the  trade  unions  to  trade  schools,  as  tending  to 
flood  the  trades  with  more  apprentices  than  are  really  required. 
This  difficulty  has  been  met  in  the  case  of  the  printing  school  by 
the  selected  boys  who  have  been  chosen  for  scholarships  being  in 
each  case  apprenticed  to  some  firm  in  London,  which  has  agreed 
to  take  the  boy  when  he  finishes  his  school  course.  There  should 
be  very  little  difficulty  in  trying  such  an  experiment  for  the 
printing  trade  in  Edinburgh. 


The  forty-third  annual  congress  of  the  Irish  National  Teachers’ 
Organization  was  opened  at  Dublin  on  March  29.  Lady  Aber¬ 
deen  offered  to  the  delegates  the  heartiest  greetings  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  of  herself  as  President  of  the  Women’s  National 
Health  Association  of  Ireland.  She  thanked  the  teachers  for  the 
great  kindness  they  had  always  shown  in  co-operating  with  the 
association,  and  hoped  that  their  executive  would  appoint  dele¬ 
gates  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  next 
month.  The  President  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  James  McGowan, 
of  Dromahair,  in  his  presidential  address,  complained  that, 
owing  to  the  unpopular  constitution  of  the  National  Board  of 
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Education,  Irish  education  was  starved  and  ill,  and  a  taxable 
entity  was  deprived  of  her  legitimate  share  of  the  Imperial 
expenditure.  Referring  to  the  National  University,  he  said  that 
every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  exclude  from  its  halls  even 
the  brightest  talents  if  their  possessor  was  a  poor  man.  Ihe 
doors  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the  London  University 
opened  wide  to  invite  indigent  talent,  but  the  portals  of  their 
democratic  National  University  were  bolted  and  barred  against 
the  extern  student.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  President  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  afterwards  addressed  the  Congress,  and  explained  that 
neither  the  new  University  nor  the  Senate  was  to  blame  tor  the 
fact  that  Irish  was  not  made  an  essential  subject  m  the  Uni¬ 
versity  examinations.  The  Senate  could  not  pronounce  a  decision 
until  the  Board  of  Studies  of  the  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Galway 
colleges  had  sent  in  a  report.  Now  that  the  holidays  had  come, 
the  Board  of  Studies  were  coming  together,  and  would  prepare 
their  report  for  the  Senate,  which  would  meet  m  May  and  would 
settle  this  great  and  important  question.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
his  fellow  senators  would  act  as  men  who  desired  to  keep  m 
touch  with  popular  thought.  _ 

It  is  proposed  to  found  “  The  Institute  of  Linguists,  with  the 
following  objects  :  (1)  to  found  an  institute  and  to  apply  in  due 
course  for  a  Royal  Charter  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
study  of  modern  languages,  and  to  unite  in  a  corporation  pei  sons, 
whether  British  or  foreign,  who,  either  as  teachers,  scholars,  01 
men  of  letters,  interpreters  or  foreign  correspondents,  desire  to 
co-operate  in  this  endeavour ;  (2)  to  devise  and  impose  means  for 
the  testing  of  candidates  for  admission  to  membership  of  the 
institute  by  examination,  or  by  other  practical  tests,  and  to  grant 
certificates  of  qualification  to  the  successful  candidates  ;  (3)  to 
hold  conferences  and  meetings  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  dis¬ 
cussion  thereon,  and  to  publish  reports  of  such  proceedings. 
The  examinations  of  the  institute  will  in  no  way  seek  to  rival  or 
supersede  the  examinations  of  the  Universities  or  other  learned 
bodies. 


At  the  Oxford  Senior  and  Junior  Local  Examinations  held  in 
March  boys  were  examined  at  31  centres,  an  increase  of  two  on 
last  year,  and  girls  at  35  centi’es,  three  more  than  in  1909.  Ihe 
total  number  of  candidates  for  ordinary  certificates  examined  was 
1608 — 319  juniors  (a  decrease  of  125)  and  1,289  seniors  (an 
increase  of  351).  Of  these,  205  juniors  and  958  seniors  passed, 
making  a  total  of  1,163.  The  total  number  of  persons  entered  for 
the  examinations  was  1,818,  of  whom  2L  failed  to  present  them¬ 
selves  for  the  examination.  Twenty-nine  senior  candidates  are 
placed  in  the  First  Class  in  order  of  merit,  the  first  position 
being  gained  by  E.  Enright,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  Liver- 
pool .  Thirteen  junior  candidates  are  placed  in  the  First  Class  in 
order  of  merit,  and  there  was  a  tie  for  first  place  between  A.  T. 
Law,  Borough  Boys’  School,  Croydon,  and  R.  J.  Harris,  Secondary 
School,  Stockton.  _ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  China  Emergency  Appeal  Committee  it  was 
reported  that,  during  March,  £2,081  had  been  received  and  pro¬ 
mised  towards  the  sum  of  £100,000  which  the  Committee  is 
endeavouring  to  obtain  for  the  development  of  medical,  normal, 
and  theological  training  colleges  for  Chinese  students  and  for 
necessary  literature  in  connexion  with  existing  societies  in  China. 
Amongst  the  more  recent  contributions  have  been  Edinburgh 
£770,  and  Glasgow  £1,083.  The  following  grants  have  been  made 
by  the  China  Emergency  Appeal  Committee  :  For  the  Union 
Medical  College,  Peking,  £2,000  ;  for  the  Union  Medical  College, 
Hankow,  £1,000;  for  the  Union  Medical  College,  Mukden,  £500  ; 
for  the  Union  Normal  Training  College,  Tsing-chowfu,  Shantung, 
£1,500;  for  the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  Tientsin,  £1,000  ;  for  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  for  China,  £1,700;  for  the  China 
Medical  Missionary  Association,  £300. 

Tui:  Board  of  Education  have  received  from  the  Foreign 
Office  a  copy  of  the  following  memorial  embodying  a  proposal, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  for  the 
admission  of  foreigners  to  the  courses  on  Ancient  Chinese 
Classics  at  the  University  of  Peking  : — 

Foreign  Universities,  in  addition  to  admitting  students  of  their  own 
nationality,  receive  equally  persons  of  foreign  nationality,  whose  educa¬ 
tional  training  is  of  a  similar  standard  and  who  may  wish  to  undergo  a 
course  of  study  there.  The  principle  involved  is  that  in  education  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  termination,  and  that  by  co-operation  in  teaching  the 
greatest  benefits  are  to  be  derived. 

Since  our  Board  has  assumed  the  work  of  laying  down  courses  of  study 


in  the  University  the  question  has  been  advanced  to  us  repeatedly  by- 
foreigners  as  to  whether  they  are  eligible  to  undergo  these  courses.  We 
would  submit  that  at  the  present  time  the  number  of  Chinese  studying 
abroad  is  very  considerable,  and  that  China  has  now  established^  a  Uni¬ 
versity  where  persons  of  foreign  nationalities  wish  to  study.  .  From  the 
point  of  view  of  showing  our  gratitude,  to  grant  permission  would 
strengthen  friendly  relations,  while  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  inter¬ 
change  of  learning  it  would  promote  education  in  its  bast  sense.  The 
memorialists  have  considered  the  question,  and  it  seems  to  them  that, 
although  it  will  be  better  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
foreigners  being  admitted  to  the  ordinary  courses  at  the  University, 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  now  in  their  infancy,  these  courses  cannot  have 
reached  as  high  a  standard  as  in  other  countries,  the  course  on  the 
Ancient  Chinese  Classics,  which  is  peculiar  to  China,  should  be  open  to 
persons  of  foreign  nationality.  Our  Board,  therefore,  propose  to  prepare 
a  short  series  of  rules  for  this  purpose,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  eminently 
satisfactory.  _ 

Bishop  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Canon  of  Windsor,  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Educated  at  King  s  College,  London, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  Fourth  Wrangler  and 
Seventh  Classic  of  his  year;  he  won  the  second  Smith’s  Prize, 
the  first  going  to  Isaac  Todhunter ;  and  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity.  He  was  Sub-Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond 
(1849-54) ;  Head  Master  of  Leeds  Grammar  School  (1854-62) ; 
Principal  of  Cheltenham  College  (1862-68)  ;  Principal  of  King  s 
College,  London  (1868-83) ;  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Metropolitan 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Primate  of  Australia  (1883-89)  ; 
Bishop  Suffragan  of  Southwark  (1889-91)  ;  and  Canon  of 
Windsor  (1891-1910).  A  great  Churchman,  he  was  probably 
a  greater  schoolmaster.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  chiefly 
on  religious  and  educational  subjects. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Archer-Hind,  the  University  of 
Cambridge  has  lost  one  of  her  most  brilliant  scholars.  Educated 
at  Shi’ewsbury,  under  Dr.  Kennedy,  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  became  in  turn  Scholar  and  Fellow.  Even  as  an 
undergraduate  he  was  an  example  of  the  finest  type  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  scholarship,  and  achieved  high  distinction  both  in  his 
college  and  in  the  University.  In  1872  he  came  out  third  in  the 
Classical  Tripos,  though,  had  it  not  been  for  illness,  he  would 
probably  have  obtained  the  place  of  Senior  Classic,  for  which  he 
was  marked  out  in  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries.  A 
month  or  two  later,  however,  he  won  the  first  Chancellor  s  medal. 
For  twenty-eight  years,  from  1875  to  1903,  he  held  the  post  of 
Classical  Lecturer  at  Trinity,  and,  in  spite  of  frail  health  and 
frequent  suffering,  proved  himself  a  devoted  and  indefatigable 
teacher  and  worker.  His  compositions  in  Greek  verse  and  prose 
are  extremely  varied  and  exceptionally  able.  His  special  bent, 
however,  was  for  philosophy,  and,  as  the  outcome  of  long  and 
serious  Platonic  study,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  “  Phaedo 
in  1883,  and  of  that  difficult  and  much-neglected  dialogue,  the 
“  Timaeus,”  in  1888.  In  each  case  he  is  concerned  less  with  lin¬ 
guistic  exegesis  thau  with  the  philosophic  significance  of  the 
dialogues  and  the  place  of  each  in  the  Platonic  system.  He  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  cause  of  University  education  for  women. 


Mr.  Thomas  George  Osborn,  Head  Master  of  Rydal  Mount 
School,  Colwyn  Bav,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Educated  at 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield,  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  he 
graduated  as  Tenth  Wrangler  in  1866,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed  Head  Master  of  the  New  Kingswood  School,  Bath. 
After  his  retirement  in  1885,  he  took  Rydal  Mount  School, 
Colwyn  Bay,  as  a  private  venture.  He  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Denbighshire,  was  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  University 
of  AVales.  _ 

Mr.  Frederick  William  Watkin,  Surmaster  of  St.  Paul’s 
School,  West  Kensington,  died  on  April  6.  Mr.  Watkin  was 
educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  was  Junior 
Mathematical  Scholar  in  1879. 

Mr.  James  Colville,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  died  in  Glasgow  (April  1). 
Dr.  Colville  was  a  recognized  authority  on  Scottish  history,  and 
contributed  the  Scottish  section  to  a  recent  reissue  of  “  Green  s 
Shorter  History.”  He  was  also  well  versed  in  the  history  of  old 
Glasgow,  about  which  he  wrote  many  interesting  articles. 

The  late  Sir  William  Bousfield  will  be  greatly  missed  in  edu- 
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cational  circles.  He  did  excellent  service  on  the  London  School 
Board,  and  he  acted  for  some  time  as  Chairman  of  the  Represen¬ 
tative  Managers’  Association.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
formation  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Girls’  Public  Day 
School  Company,  of  which  he  was  appointed  Chairman  in  1896. 


The  late  Sir  Walter  Palmer  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  development  of  University  College,  Reading.  He  was 
appointed  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Council  in  1896,  and  he  was 
Chairman  from  1897  to  1903;  and  he  contributed  most  gene- 
rously  to  the  finances  of  the  institution.  Till  his  death  he 
remained  a  member  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Academic  Board, 
and  gave  numerous  proofs  of  his  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  College. 


The  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Corbishley,  President  of  Ushaw  College, 
Durham,  died  suddenly  at  Weymouth.  Born  in  London  in  1851, 
he  was  educated  at  the  college,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  at 
London  University.  He  was  ordained  in  1878,  and  was  for  many 
years  Professor  of  Science  at  Ushaw.  In  1896  he  was  appointed 
domestic  prelate  to  the  Pope,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Education  Council.  Mgr.  Corbishley  was  for  some 
years  Vice-President  of  Ushaw  College,  and  after  the  death  of 
Dr.  Wilkinson,  the  Bishop  of  Hexham  and  Newcastle,  in  1908,  he 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

( From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

There  are  rumours  of  change  in  the  air.  The  Council  has 
been  sitting  upon  a  little  nest  of  suggestions ; 

Cambridge.  some  have  been  addled,  and  the  few  chickens 
which  have  been  hatched  are  to  be  examined  by 
the  Senate  very  shortly.  To  vary  the  metaphor,  we  are  asked  to 
pull  up  the  academic  tree  to  see  if  the  roots  are  doing  their 
duty.  A  long  report  has  been  put  forward  by  the  Council  as  to 
the  desirability  of  remodelling  our  constitution,  but  the  report  is 
valuable  only  for  what  is  left  out.  The  short  question  is  whether 
the  University  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  run  in  the  interest  of  the 
permanent  staff  ? 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  in  detail  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  order  taken  in  the  Report. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Senate.  At  present 

a  capitation  fee  is  levied  upon  all  graduate  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  this  and  to  substitute  an 
.■annual  charge  of  six  guineas  upon  all  undergraduates  in  lieu  of 
£2  per  annum  as  at  present.  The  fees  for  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees  are  to  be  reduced  to  £1.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  [ 
the  very  considerable  number  of  men  who  come  up  with  the  full  i 
intention  of  doing  nothing  towards  taking  their  degrees  will  pay 
eighteen  guineas  for  their  three  years’  amusement  instead  of 
six  pounds — not  altogether  a  bad  scheme.  , 

2.  With  regard  to  the  reconstitution  of  the  Electoral  Roll. 
The  idea  is  to  eliminate  from  this  body  all  those  who  do  not 
possess  some  definite  connexion  with  the  teaching  or  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Colleges  or  the  University.  A  list  is  given  of  the 
offices  which  are  to  qualify  for  a  place  in  the  new  House  of 
Residents ;  one  notable  point  is  that  examiners,  if  non-resident, 
will  not  be  qualified. 

3.  As  regards  the  distribution  of  powers  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Residents.  All  changes  made  by  statute  are 
first  to  come  before  the  Electoral  Roll,  or  House  of  Residents, 
as  the  Council  indifferently  describe  it,  and  will  go  before  the 
Senate  afterwards.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  University 
Liberals  are  often  Conservatives  in  the  larger  world  outside. 
There  seems  some  justification  for  this  when  we  see  a  bicameral 
organization  deliberately  suggested  by  what  certainly  is  a  very 
Liberal  Council.  With  certain  specific  exceptions,  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  University  affairs  will  be  entrusted  to  the  Electoral  Roll. 
Regulations  relating  to  studies  to  be  pursued  and  examinations 
to  be  passed  before  admission  to  degrees  are  to  be  the  special 
province  of  the  new  House  of  Residents.  Verily  the  anti-Greek 
party  are  getting  their  way  by  a  side  wind  ;  they  have  made  our 
poll  degree  a  laughing-stock  and  are  now  preparing  the  way  for 
the  abolition  of  literary  culture  altogether. 

There  are  other  proposals,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  com¬ 
position  of'  the  Council,  which  will  probably  be  accepted  without 
•demur ;  but  the  strife  will  rage  loud  and  fierce  over  the  attempt 


to  disfranchise  the  country  parson,  the  London  barrister,  the 
doctors,  and  other  professional  men,  -who  look  at  the  University 
from  the  parent’s  point  of  view  and  rather  dread  any  extension 
of  the  powers  of  an  interested  and  permanent  staff.  By  the  time 
these  notes  see  the  light  the  discussion  will  be  in  full  swing. 
That  there  will  be  some  opposition  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  out 
of  fifteen  signatories  (excluding  the  Vice-Chancellor)  no  less  than 
seven  are  against  the  suggested  alterations  in  the  fees  and  the 
proposed  distribution  of  powers  between  the  Resident  House  and 
the  Senate. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  this  term,  and  one  obvious  alteration 
in  our  University  arrangements  would  be  to  make  the  length  of 
our  terms  independent  of  Easter.  At  Oxford  the  rule  is  of  the 
simplest — the  colleges  require  a  residence  of  eight  weeks,  the 
University  six.  A  regular  amount  of  work  can  in  this  way  be 
provided  for  years  in  advance,  whereas  here  in  Cambridge  the 
working  (P)  part  of  the  May  term  may  be  reduced  to  about  five 
weeks  or  a  little  more  if  Easter  is  late.  For  example,  this  year, 
with  an  early  Easter,  the  first  day  of  full  term  was  April  22,  and 
the  Specials  begin  on  June  1.  When  we  reflect  that  the  average 
cost  of  a  day  in  Cambridge  to  the  ordinary  undergraduate  is  over 
a  pound  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  a  change  in  the  existing 
system. 

The  festivities  for  the  May  Week  promise  to  be  unusually 
attractive.  The  balls  will  begin  during  the  Race  Week,  the 
Athenmum,  the  Hawks,  and  the  old  Etonians  taking  the  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  the  races.  During  the  following 
week  there  will  be  the  usual  college  functions. 

The  Boat  Race  was  no  surprise  to  us  here.  Change  of  regime  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  chance  next  year. 


A  meeting  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  are 
graduates  of  the  University  of  London  was  held  in 
London.  Committee  Room  13  (April  14),  Sir  Philip  Magnus 
in  the  chair.  Statements  were  made  by  Sir  Philip 
and  Sir  William  Collins  in  regard  to  the  accommodation  and 
financial  assistance  provided  by  the  Government  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  also  in  regard  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  University 
Education  in  London.  It  was  stated  that  the  sitting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  been  considered  by  the  Treasury  to  preclude  the 
grant  of  additional  aid  or  the  provision  of  further  accommodation 
to  meet  the  growing  work  of  the  University  in  connexion  with  its 
teaching  functions  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  such  opportunities  as 
Parliamentary  procedure  offered  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
bring  before  the  House  the  necessities  of  the  University  and  its 
claims  upon  the  Government. 


The  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions : — 

Dublin.  l .  That  no  students  or  graduates  of  any  other  Uni¬ 

versity  (excluding  Oxford  and  Cambridge)  should  be 
allowed  to  take  the  B.A.  unless  they  have  kept  at  least  two  academic 
years  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

2.  That  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  take  any  of  the  degrees  in 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery  unless  he  has  attended  at  least  three 
years  of  the  prescribed  curriculum  in  the  School  of  Physic,  Trinity 
College. 

3.  That  any  student  who  is  a  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  recognized  by  the  Board  and  Council  should  be  allowed  credit 
for  the  two  Freshmen  years  and  the  Final  Freshman  Examination  ;  and 
that  such  student  should  be  allowed  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the 
College  books  as  a  rising  Junior  Sophister  upon  payment  of  the  final  fee 
of  the  Senior  Freshman  year.  If  it  should  appear  that  any  such  student 
has  not  studied,  as  part  of  the  approved  courses  in  the  University  at 
which  he  has  graduated,  any  of  the  compulsory  subjects  for  the  Final 
Freshman  Examination,  then  the  senior  lecturer  should  have  power 
to  require  such  student  to  pass  a  qualifying  examination  in  such 
subjects. 

4.  That  the  following  Universities  should  be  recognized  under  the 
foregoing  rule — namely,  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Sheffield,  Wales. 


By  238  votes  to  56,  the  first  meeting  of  Convocation  of  Queen’s 
University  decided  to  protest  against  the  estab- 
Belfast.  lishment  of  the  lectureship  in  scholastic  philo¬ 
sophy  which,  it  was  held,  was  a  grave  violation  of 
the  principles  of  non-sectarianism  upon  which  the  University 
was  founded. 
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A  resolution  was  passed  urging  upon  the  Senate  the  immedi¬ 
ate  and  pressing  needs  for  greater  development  of  post-graduate 
teaching  and  research,  and  asking  for  endowment  on  a  more 
liberal  basis. 


The  number  of  foreign  students  at  the  University  of  Grenoble, 
attending  during  the  whole  college  year  or  at  the 
Grenoble.  Cours  de  Yacances,  progressed  (says  the  Scots¬ 
man)  from  1898-9  onwards  in  the  following 
manner:— 154,  290,  368,  480,  575,  603,  636,  729,  808,  970;  and  in 
1908-9  the  figures  had  advanced  to  1,104.  This  progressive 
increase  led  to  extensions  from  time  to  time  of  the  University 
buildings.  An  amphitheatre  was  added,  with  four  hundred 
places  ;  latterly  a  new  hall  has  been  built  to  accommodate  eight 
hundred,  and  in  gratitude  for  the  work  of  the  president  of  the 
Committee  the  Senate  of  the  University  has  called  it  the 
“  Amphitheatre  Marcel  Reymond.”  As  one  result  of  this 
development  of  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  the  University  founded 
“  L’lnstitut  de  Phonetic’’ — quite  a  new  creation  in  Europe, 
which  united  two  orders  of  studies  until  then  separated — the 
practical  teaching  of  pronunciation  and  the  scientific  study  of  the 
spoken  word.  This  organization  had  a  great  success  and  has 
been  followed  since  in  other  educational  centres  of  the  country. 
Sixteen  hours  a  week  are  specially  set  apart  at  the  University  for 
foreign  students  ;  and,  as  the  ordinary  courses  of  the  Faculty  are 
also  open  to  them,  each  week  such  students  could,  if  they  chose, 
have  thirty  hours  of  lectures  and  practical  exercises,  on  the 
language,  literature,  history,  geography,  and  institutions  of 
France,  and  all  at  a  moderate  fee.  To  assist  the  Grenoble  pro¬ 
fessors  in  their  work  several  distinguished  professors  of  the 
Paris  Sorbonne  have  from  time  to  time  given  special  courses  at 
the  University.  In  twelve  years  6,764  foi'eign  students  have 
been  attracted  to  Grenoble,  and  have  carried  the  fame  of  the  little 
University  among  the  mountains  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
Among  the  students  last  year  at  Grenoble  during  the  college  year 
were  222  Germans,  92  Russians,  61  Bulgarians,  21  Italians, 
21  Americans,  18  Austrians,  and  10  from  Great  Britain ;  while 
at  the  Cours  de  Vacances  were  226  Germans,  101  Italians, 
60  from  Great  Britain,  75  from  Russia,  53  from  Austria,  47 
from  the  United  States,  and  29  from  Bulgaria. 


In  his  annual  address  at  the  Cape  University  on  Degree  Day, 
the  Chief  Justice  (Sir  J.  Henry  de  Villiers)  said 
Cape.  that  there  was  a  natural  desire  in  the  Transvaal  as 
well  as  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  to  provide 
higher  education  for  the  youth  within  their  respective  borders, 
and  that  desire  would  deserve  every  encouragement  from  the 
Union  Government  and  Parliament.  If  he  read  the  signs  aright, 
there  was  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  University  Colleges 
of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  to  co-operate  with  the 
Colleges  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and,  if  their  autonomous  character 
could  be  maintained,  to  become  constituent  Colleges  of  a  South 
African  University  created  by  an  expansion  of  the  existing 
University.  Such  a  University  would  supply  a  tie  for  binding 
together  all  the  Colleges  of  South  Africa,  it  would  maintain  the 
standard  of  South  African  degrees  unimpaired,  and  would  see  to 
it  that  instruction  in  every  branch  of  learning  for  which  there 
was  a  demand  was  supplied.  South  Africa  afforded  such  a  wide 
field  for  scientific  research  that  they  might  fairly  entertain  the 
hope  that  the  professors  of  science  in  their  University  Colleges 
would  contribute  their  fair  share  towards  the  solution  of  the 
scientific  questions  of  the  day.  In  heartily  co-operating  with 
its  constituent  Colleges,  and  extending  its  own  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness,  the  University  would  earn  strong  further  claims  upon  the 
munificence  not  only  of  the  State,  but  of  individuals  who  had 
been  enriched  under  the  protection  of  the  State.  The  University 
had  always  paid  its  way.  It  was  not  only  free  from  debt,  but  it 
had  the  substantial  balance  of  £59,000  in  hand,  consisting  of 
different  funds  and  investments,  which  would  be  handed  over 
for  administration  to  the  University  of  South  Africa. 


The  Board  of  Education  have  notified  the  Joint  Matriculation 

Joint  Matriculation  Board  that  they  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
Board.  possession  ot  a  Senior  School  Certificate  as 

qualifying  for  admission  of  students  to  a 
training  college  as  two-year  students  or  as  three-year  students, 
provided  that  the  choice  of  subjects  in  which  the  student  is 
successful  is  such  as  the  Board  of  Education  approve. 
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Aberdeen  University. — Simpson  Greek  Prize  of  £65  :  J.  W.  Pirie,. 
Rousay,  Orkney.  Simpson  Mathematical  Prize  of  £65:  A.  G.  Willox , 
Tyrie.  Boxill  Mathematical  Prize  of  £2 8 :  W.  Peters,  Berwick-on- 
Tweed.  Dr.  Black  Prize  in  Latin :  A.  Macmillan,  Drumnadrochit. 
Neil  Amott  Prize  in  Experimental  Physics  :  W.  M.  Birse,  Aberdeen 
and  W.  R.  Watt,  Knockando,  equal.  Greig  Prize  in  Natural  Phil¬ 
osophy  :  W.  Peters.  Seafield  Gold  Medal  in  Latin :  A.  Macmillan. 
Seafield  Gold  Medal  in  English :  R.  S.  Knox,.  Aberdeen.  Minto- 
Memorial  Prize  in  English  :  R.  S.  Knox.  Rennet  Gold  Medal  in 
Mathematics :  A.  G.  Willox.  Kay  Prize  in  Education  :  J.  B.  Calder, 
Stornoway. 

Cambridge  University. — 

Jems. — Fellowship  :  Mr.  S.  C.  Cockerell,  Director  of  the  Eitzwilliam 
Museum. 

Selwyn. — Scholarships  :  £40,  Mathematics,  G.  W.  Dunckley,  St. 

Albans  School ;  £40,  Classics,  R.  N.  Chubb,  St.  Albans  School  ; 
£40,  History,  II.  D.  Gawne,  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire  ;  £30,  Natural 
Sciences,  J.  E.  Webster,  Hymers  College,  Hull.  Ratcliffe  Exhibition, 
£27,  Classics  :  A.  S.  Bourne,  St.  John’s  School,  Leatherhead.  Ex¬ 
hibitions  of  £20  :  Mathematics,  J.  B.  Harris,  Devon  County  School, 
and  H.  B.  Howard,  Queen  Mary’s  School,  Walsall;  Classics,  C.  D. 
Gurnhill,  Denstone,  College,  and  C.  H.  Joscelyne,  R'ossall  School  ; 
Natural  Sciences,  H.  A.  Hendrie,  St.  Olave’s  Grammar  School. 

Cambridge  :  Girt  on  College. — Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  tenable 
for  three  years ;  Clothworkers’  Scholarship,  £60,  A.  L.  Lawrence,  St. 
Leonard’s  School,  St.  Andrews  (History)  ;  College  Scholarship,  £50, 

E.  Baker- Gabb,  St.  Felix  School,  South  wold  (English  and  German) ; 
Goldsmid  Scholarship,  £45,  M.  H.  Whiting,  Notting  Hill  High  School 
(Mathematics)  ;  Bodichon  Scholarship,  about  £44,  D.  O.  Ivens,  King- 
Edwrard  Vi’s  School,  Birmingham  (Classics) ;  College  Scholarship,  £40, 
G.  M.  Jackson,  North  London  Collegiate  School  (Classics)  ;  Higgens 
Scholarship,  £40,  D.  R.  Hoffert,  Manchester  High  School  (Natural 
Sciences) ;  Pfeiffer  Scholarship,  £30,  N.  S.  de  Jarhzebska,  Croydon  High 
School  (French  and  German)  ;  College  Scholarship,  £30,  M.  A.  L.  Burge 
(French  and  English) ;  College  Scholarships,  £25  each,  M.  Gallemore, 
Leamington  High  School  (Mathematics),  and  D.  B.  Hildersley,  North 
London  Collegiate  School  (Mathematics)  ;  College  Exhibitions,  £15 
each,  A.  M.  Ashley,  Edgbaston  High  School  and  Birmingham  Uni¬ 
versity  (Classics),  and  B.  M.  Fower,  Oxford  High  School  (History). 

Edinburgh  University.—  Pitt  Club  Classical  Scholarship  (about  £70 
a  year,  for  4  years)  :  William  M.  Smail,  M.A.  Rhind  Classical  Scholar¬ 
ship  (about  £85  a  year,  for  2  years)  :  Matthew  G.  Fisher,  M.A.,  and 
Christina  Keith,  M.A. ,  equal.  Lanfine  Bursary  in  Modern  Languages 
(about  £35  a  year,  for  2  years)  to  Mary  Burns.  Heriot  Travelling 
Scholarships,  each  of  £100  (awarded  by  Heriot  Trust)  :  Ruth  E.  Clark, 
M.A.  (French)  ;  Sophia  I.  Younie,  M.A.  (German).  Two  Hope  Prize 
Scholarships  in  Chemistry  (£30  each,  for  1  year)  :  Isaac  Hoppenstein 
and  C.  W.  B.  Normand.  Vans  Dunlop  Scholarship  in  Natural  Science 
(£100  a  year,  for  3  years) :  William  Brown,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Vans  Dunlop 
Scholarship  in  Engineering  (£100  a  year,  for  3  years)  :  George  MacDon¬ 
ald,  B.Sc.  Vans  Dunlop  Scholarship  in  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy 
(£100  a  year,  for  3  years)  :  Wilfrid  B.  Mercer,  B.Sc.  Steven  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  Agriculture  (about  £70,  for  1  year)  :  Andrew  Cunningham. 
Jeffrey  Scholarship  in  Biblical  Criticism  (about  £75,  for  1  year)  :  J.  M. 
Finlayson,  M.A.,  B.D.  Jeffrey  Scholarship  in  Ecclesiastical  History 
(about  £75,  for  1  year)  :  John  Sellar,  M.A. 

Eton. — Newcastle  Scholarship  :  (1)  E.  L.  Finlay,  K.S. ;  (2)  H.  A. 
Robertson,  K.S.  ;  (3)  M.  J.  St.  Aubyn ;  (4)  Armstrong,  ina.,  K.S., 
J.  H.  L.  Lambart,  K.S.,  and  E.  J.  Powell,  K.S.,  equal;  (7)  Gelderd- 
Somervell,  K.S.  ;  and  (8)  W.  G.  K.  Boswell,  K.S. 

Felsted. — Scholarships  :  £60,  R.  B.  Beevor  (in  the  school) ;  £50,  J.  C. 
Donaldson  (in  the  school),  H.  W.  Duffield  (in  the  school),  L.  A.  Storrs 
Fox  (Mr.  Pearce,  Ripley  Court),  E.  I.  Wynne  Jones  (Ruthin  Grammar 
School),  E.  W.  Lanfear  (Mr.  Towuley,  Sussex  House,  Seaford) ;  £30, 
D.  G.  Brewster  (Mr.  Bird,  Wykeham  House,  Worthing)  ;  £20,  E.  G. 
Evans  (Mr.  Russell,  Fermoy),  G.  E.  Ingle  (Glebe  House,  Hunstanton), 
G.  L.  Mallam  (Oxford),  A.  G.  B.  Watts  (Ovingdon  Hall,  Brighton). 

Harrow. — Entrance  Scholarships  : — For  Classics  :  N.  S.  Gulbenkian 
(Mr.  G.  B.  Innes  Hopkins,  Orley  Farm,  Harrow),  E.  H.  Pember  (Mr. 
L.  T.  Thring,  The  Wick,  Hove),  F.  H.  Hodgson  (Mr.  J.  R.  Morgan, 
Connaught  House,  Portmore,  Weymouth)  ;  honourably  mentioned. 
R.  Y.  Phillips  (Mr.  H.  G.  Coghlan,  Seafield,  Bexhill-on-Sea.  For 
Classics  and  History:  B.  B.  Salmon  (Rev.  L.  R.  Browne,  St.  Chris¬ 
topher’s,  Eastbourne).  For  Mathematics  ;  G.  H.  M.  Vereker  (Rev. 

F.  de  W.  Lushington,  Elstree,  Herts),  C.  M.  Hattersley  (Rev.  J.  W. 
Chippett,  Riber  Castle,  Matlock),  J.  T.  Matthey  (Mr.  J.  W.  Hawtrey, 
Rimpton,  S.  Peter’s,  Thanet).  For  Modem  Subjects:  C.  G.  D.  Thrupp 
(Rev.  F.  de  W.  Lushington,  Elstree,  Herts). 

London  University. — Cobden  Prize  (£10  and  Silver  Medal):  T.  Hen¬ 
derson,  B.Sc.Ecou.,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Richardson,  B.Sc.Econ.,  London 
School  of  Economics,  equal. 

Oakham. — Scholarships :  £40,  B.  F.  W.  Moggridge,  Bewdley  Gram¬ 
mar  School ;  £30,  G.  G.  Sills,  Oakham  School,  and  G.  E.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Chapman’s,  Fritham  House,  Lyndhurst. 
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Oxford  University.  —  Lothian  Prize  (Historical  Essay)  :  Murray 
Xi.  It.  Beaven,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Exeter.— Radcliffe  Travelling 
fellowship:  E.  L.  Kennaway,  B.M.,  M.A.,  Hulme  Research  Student 
■of  Brasenose.  —  Charles  Oldham  Prize  (£55)  :  W.  R.  Halliday,  late 
Scholar  of  New  College. 

Magdalen. — Classical  Demyships :  Rupert  C.  G.  Somervell  (Eton), 
K.  B.  Morrison  (Harrow),  G.  C.  Turner  (Marlborough),  and  Albyn  K. 
Trower  (Clifton).— Classical  Exhibitions:  W.  L.  W.  Campbell  (Com¬ 
moner  of  the  College),  Roy  E.  Machon  (Bristol  Grammar  School),  and 
H.  R.  Russell  (Cliftou). 

Trinity. — Lingen  Scholar  :  R.  McKenzie,  foundation  Scholar  of  the 

■College.  ... 

Worcester. — Barnes  Scholarship  for  Classics  and  Divinity:  F.  C. 
Howard,  St.  Paul’s  School.— Clarke  Scholarship  :  no  award.— Exhibi¬ 
tions  :  F.  M.  Plant,  Manchester  Grammar  School  (Classics)  ;  G.  J.  I. 
Nicholls,  Blundell’s  School  (History)  ;  G.  T.  Pearson,  Repton  (French); 
D.  C.  McCready,  St.  Bees  School  (Classics)  ;  and  A.  B.  Harrower, 
King  Edward’s  School,  Birmingham  (Classics). 

Oxford:  Lady  Margaret  Hall. — Scholarships:  £50  a  year  (Eng¬ 
lish),  G.  M.  Madge,  Winchester  High  School;  £40  a  year  'History), 
H.  D.  B.  Littlewood,  Braybrooke  College,  Hastings,  and  Winchester 
High  School;  £35  a  year  (English),  A.  E.  Hake,  Miss  Rudd’s  School, 
Bournemouth. 

Oxford:  St.  Hugh’s  Hall. — Scholarships:  £30  a  year  (French  and 
Latin),  D.  Ibbetson,  Redland  High  School;  £25  a  year  (English), 
M.  Shaw,  Uplands  School,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Rossall. — Senior  Scholarships :  R.  V.  G.  Tasker  (Temple  Grove, 
Eastbourne),  J.  W.  Blake,  E.  K.  Allin,  H.  F.  G.  Bromley,  A.  L. 
Trundle,  V.  P.  Davies,  G.  A.  A.  Bradnack  (all  of  Rossall  School), 
A.  G.  Blake  (Mathematics)  and  N.  Kemp  (Mathematics)  (both  of  Rossall 
School).  Junior  Scholarships:  C.  0.  L.  Leigh-Clare  (Ripley  Court, 

■  Surrey),  A.  G.  Lole  (Stoneygate  School,  Leicester),  T.  K.  Barlow 
(Kind’s  College  Choir  School,  Cambridge),  F.  B.  Cameron  (Lambrook, 
Bracknell),  G.  W.  Thomas  (Oxford  Preparatory  School),  E.  F.  G.  Fripp 
(Rossall  Preparatory  School),  G.  A.  La  Mothe  (Rossall),  J.  G.  O.dvier 
(St.  Anselm’s,  Croydon),  E.  A.  Iugmire  Castle  School,  Tonbridge). 
Mathematical  Scholarship  :  A.  B.  Douglas  (Grammar  School,  Preston). 

St.  Andrews  University. — Berry  Scholarships  :  Classics,  £80,  Mary 
'C.  Gardiner,  M.A. ;  Chemistry,  £80,  Charles  S.  Garrett,  B.Sc. 

St.  Bees. — Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  (in  order  of  merit)  :  J.  B.  R. 
•Challen  (St.  Bees  and  Mr.  E.  G.  A.  Beckwith,  Maidenhead),  D.  Adam¬ 
son  (Mr.  A.  G.  Grenfell,  Mostyn  House  School,  Chester),  J.  F. 
Woodthorpe  (Mr.  W.  R.  Lewis,  St.  John’s  House,  Hampstead),  H.  L. 
Lewis  (Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Hayman,  The  Abbey,  Beckenham),  P.  H.  Stott 
(Mr.  P.  A.  Thomas,  Sedbergh  Preparatory  School),  A.  V.  Hudey  (Basing- 
-stoke  Grammar  School),  H.  W.  Sampson  (Mr.  B.  O.  Corbet.  Rycote, 
Derby).  M.  W.  Guinness  (St.  Bees  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Carey,  Morne  Grange, 
Kilkeelj,  R.  E.  Greenhouse  (Mostyn  House,  Parkgate,  Chester),  R.  M. 
Calvert  (Carlisle  Grammar  School),  H.  B.  Beaumont  (Mr.  P.  A. 
Thomas,  Sedbergh  Preparatory  School),  G.  F.  Wear  'Mr.  F.  Burke  Peel, 
Holmwood  Preparatory  School,  Sedbergh),  A.  D.  Foulkes-Roberts 
(Mr.  R.  M.  Hugh-Jones,  Colet  House,  Rhyl),  L.  K.  Phillips  (Mr  T.  A. 
Wise,  0 airfield,  Rugby),  and  J.  C.  Blacklock  (Abbey  Town  School). 


CONFERENCES  FRANCHISES. 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE  DES  PrOFESSEURS  DE  FRANfAIS. 

EMILE  ZOLA  A  LONDRES. 

Par  M.  George  Petilleau. 

Emile  Zola  est  venu  deux  fois  a  Londres.  Une  premiere  fois 
•en  septembre  1893,  a  l’occasion  du  Congres  des  Journalistes  ;  ce 
fut  tin  voyage  triomphal.  Une  deuxieme  fois  en  1898,  au  mo¬ 
ment  de  l’affaire  Dreyfus;  c’etait  une  fuite,  mais  une  fuite 
glorieuse.  Le  conferencier  a  vu  Zola  de  pres  dans  ces  deux 
circonstances.  11  lit  an  extrait  d’une  lettre  re<?ue  le  matin  meme 
de  la  noble  femme  cpii,  durant  toute  l’existence  de  Zola,  fut  son 
bon  genie;  elle  dit  a  propos  du  second  voyage:  “Nous  avons 
•ete-  tous  les  deux  tres  reconnaissants  aux  Londoniens  de  leur 

discretion.”  ^ 

Quelques  mots  de  biographie.  Emile  Zola  etait  no  a  Pans,  en 
1840.  Son  pere  etait  Italien,  marie  a  une  Francaise,  Madame 
Framboise  Aubert.  11  lit  ses  etudes  au  lycee.  C  etait  un  carac- 
tcre  fortement  trempe.  Un  jour,  le  rencoutrant  chez  Hachette, 
il  me  dit  :  “  Je  ne  fume  plus.  C  etait  pour  ne  pas  ecorner  ses 
appointements.  Or  il  est  peu  de  personnes  de  son  age  qui  aient 
•  eu  le  courage  de  renoncer  a  la  deesse  Nicotine,  plus  imperieuse 
encore  que  le  dieu  Alcool.  L  amitie  de  Zola  etait  aussi  sure  que 
sa  volonte  inebranlable ;  il  conserva  tous  ses.amis,  sauf  F .  Coppee, 
•qui  s’etait  separe  de  lui  pour  cause  de  religion. 

Donner  un  compte-rendu  de  son  oeuvre  outrepasserait  le  sujet. 
'Qu’il  suffise  de  dire  que  dans  tous  ses  ouvrages  Zola  a  parle  de 
Theridite.  Le  plus  bel  exemple  est  sa  serie  des  “  Rougon- 


Macquart,”  dont  les  vingt  volumes  se  suivent  tellement  qn’on 
ne  peut  en  lire  un  sans  tronver  une  relation  avec  le  precedent. 

On  a  accuse  Zola  d’immoralite.  On  a  eu  tort.  Il  est  evident 
qu’il  depeint  la  vie.  Et  quel  roman  plus  moral  peut-on  citer  que 
“  l’Assommoir,”  dont  le  drame  a  ete  joue  plus  de  mille  fois  en 
Angleterre  sous  le  titre  de  “  Drink  ”  P  Des  brutalites  de  langage 
se  sont,  il  est  vrai,  glissees  dans  ses  livres  ;  mais  n’est-ce  pas  un 
moyen  de  mieux  stigmatiser  le  vice  P 

An  Congres  des  Journalistes  de  1893,  Zola  donna  un  discours 
intitule  “  L’anonymat  dans  la  Presse.”  Il  fit  ressortir  la  diffe¬ 
rence  des  usages  dans  les  deux  pays.  En  Angleterre,  l’article 
non  sigue  est  courant;  en  France,  il  n’aurait  aucune  valeur. 
Peut-on  concevoir  un  article  de  critique  dramatique  qui  ne  serait 
pas  signe  Ad.  Brisson  aujourd’hui,  on  F.  Sarcey  da  temps  de 
Zola  ?  Constatons  qu’un  resultat  fat  obtenu.  Lawson  comment 
a  faire  signer  les  articles  de  critique  dramatique  dans  le  Daily 
Telegraph. 

Citons,  pour  mernoire,  le  banquet  a  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  le  bal 
a  Covent  Garden,  la  reception  a  Hatfield  House.  Zola  se  trouvait 
las  de  toutes  ces  receptions  et  de  ces  agapes ;  il  visita  neanmoins 
l’Hopital  Fran^ais  et  la  Societe  Nationale  des  Professeurs  de 
Francais.  Aux  regates  de  Taplovv,  il  entendit  la  Marseillaise 
chantee  par  un  clioBur  de  jeunes  filles  anglaises.  La  phonetique 
en  laissait  beaucoup  a  desirer ;  il  est  vrai  qu’on  ne  connaissait 
pas  encore  les  bienfaits  de  la  methode  directe.  Enfin,  le  confe¬ 
rencier  eut  l’honneur  de  distribuer  le  montant  d’un  cheque  remis 
a  lui  par  Zola.  Le  depart  fut  triomphal  comme  l’arrivee. 

En  1898,  second  voyage,  exil,  presque.  Il  devait  ne  durer  que 
quelques  semaines,  il  dura  treize  mois.  Seuls  MM.  Petilleau  et 
Yizetelly  connaissaient  la  presence  de  Zola  a  Londres,  au  debut. 
Une  espece  de  conseil  de  famille  eut  lieu  chez  Me  Labori.  Zola 
venait  d’etre  condamne  a  un  an  de  prison  pour  avoir  demontre 
l’imbecillite  des  “  experts  ”  !  On  sait  aujourd’hui  que  Esterhazy 
etait  le  vrai  coupable.  Il  est  actuellement  en  Angleterre  ;  il  est 
peut-etre  ici  dans  cette  salle  ;  eh  bien,  qu’il  se  leve  et  qu’il  dise 
qu’il  n’a  pas  ecrit  le  “  bordereau.” 

Zola  dut  done  se  sauver  de  Paris,  car  il  fallait  que  la  question 
restat  ouverte.  Ici  le  conferencier  relate  les  premieres  difficultes 
de  l’arrivee,  la  course  en  fiacre,  et  les  arrhes  qu’il  fallut  deposer 
a  I’hotel.  Sans  vouloir  parler  politique,  il  est  neanmoins  neces- 
saire  de  repasser  les  etapes  de  ce  voyage,  la  fameuse  lettre  au 
president  Faure,  la  demission  de  Oasimir-Perier,  qui  savait  tout 
et  qui  ne  voulait  pas  etre  complice  de  toutes  les  intrigues  de 
l’Etat-Major,  le  suicide  du  colonel  Henry. 

Zola  avait  ete  condamne,  en  outre,  a  30,000  francs  de  dommages- 
interets  ;  ses  meubles  furent  saisis,  et  cela  donna  lieu  ii  une  vente 
a  la  criee  assez  curieuse.  Le  premier  objet  fut  mis  sous  le  mar- 
teau  a  30  francs.  “  30,000,”  repond  une  voix,  celle  de  l’editeur 
Charpentier,  et  le  combat  cessa  faute  de  combattants.  La  verite, 
selon  le  mot  de  Zola,  etait  en  marche  et  rien  ne  put  l’arrcter. 

Zola  s’installa  d’abord  au  Crystal  Palace  Hotel.  Il  avait 
horreur  des  “  serveurs  ”  et  de  la  cuisine  anglaise ;  on  lui  envoya. 
de  France  une  cuisiniere  sourde-muette,  bonne  combinaison, 
mais  qui  desespera  les  journalistes.  Le  sejour  fut  cruel  pour 
Zola  ;  sa  sante  etait  ebranlee ;  enfin,  on  lui  preta  des  livres,  et 
les  editeurs  Chatto  et  Windus  lui  tinrent  souvent  compagnie. 

Aujourd’hui  Zola  est  au  Pantheon,  ce  monument  qui  porte  ces 
mots  inscrits  au  fronton  :  “  Aux  grands  homrnes  la  Patrie  recon- 
naissante.”  Cela  n  alia  pas  sans  difficultes,  et,  pour  vous  en 
donner  une  idee,  je  vous  rappelle  que  le  jour  du  transfert  on 
tira  sur  Dreyfus,  qui  etait  la  pour  rendre  hommage  a  son  de- 
fenseur.  Cependant  c  etait  moins  la  cause  du  capitaine^  que 
l’illustre  romaucier  avait  entreprise  que  la  defense  de  la  verite. 
“Verite”  et  “Justice,”  encore  deux  litres  de  ses  ouvrages  qui 
forment  son  Evangile,  et  dont  il  ne  se  departit  jamais. 

Mais  passons,  et  “  let  bygones  be  bygones  ”  comme  on  dit  en 
anglais.  Zola  n’eut  qu’un  chagrin  :  n’etre  pas  elu  de  l’Academie 
Francaise.  On  ne  l’avait  pas  trouve  d’assez  bonne  compagnie. 
Qu’importe?  Il  vivra  plus  longtemps  que  beaucoup  de  ceux  qui 
ont  ete  sacres  immortels.  Sa  maxime  etait :  “  Oser  etre,  ce  qui 
fait  arriver  a  tout. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENT. 

The  study  of  childhood  to-day  is  fashionable.  It  is  a  modern 
cult.  A  society  already  exists  for  its  further  development.  But 
it  is  not  every  one  who  is  able  to  apply  in  a  practical  mannei 
what  he  or  she  believes.  By  the  advocates  of  improved  methods 
of  teaching,  knowledge  is  not  so  much  desired  as  the  education 
of  all  the  faculties  that  will  enable  a  child  to  appropriate  every- 
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thing  that  is  good  and  useful.  A  story  is  told  of  a  boy,  wearied 
with  school  tasks,  who  sighed  :  “  Oh  !  if  all  the  world  would 
but  agree  to  know  a  little  less  !  ”  Well,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Countess  de  Noailles,  of  Holywell  Lodge,  Eastbourne,  who 
recently  died,  had  decided  opinions  of  her  own  in  this  direction. 
Such  opinions  may  be  considered  curious  by  most  people,  but  to 
the  true  educationist  they  are  based  on  psychological  principles 
which  cannot  be  disputed.  The  greater  portion  of  this  lady’s 
residuary  estate  she  has  left  to  found  an  orphanage  for  daughters 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  their  teaching, 
books,  she  stipulates,  shall  be  considered  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance,  and  competitive  examinations  shall  not  be  allowed.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  Countess  was  a  disciple  of  Ruskin,  who  ever  main¬ 
tained  that  “  competition  is  the  law  of  death.”  That  a  child 
must  grow  physically  is  also  recognized  in  the  provision  that 
no  pupils  under  ten  years  of  age  are  to  be  taught  arithmetic, 
except  the  multiplication  table.  Was  it  not  Cobbett  who  said  of 
his  own  son,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  eleven,  that  it 
was  time  he  should  commence  arithmetic  P  But  Cobbett  in  one 
respect  went  further  than  our  testator,  for  he  declared  the  multi¬ 
plication  table  was  wholly  unnecessary. 

Other  stipulations  are  also  to  be  enforced  in  this  modern  in¬ 
stitution.  For  example:  no  girl  is  to  work  more  than  four  and 
a  half  hours  a  day,  though  an  additional  hour  may  be  given  to 
plain  needlework  if  one  girl  be  allowed  to  read  audibly  to  the 
rest ;  all  lessons  are  to  be  learned  in  the  morning ;  and  (the  most 
delightful  rule  to  the  modern-day  schoolgirl)  no  pupil  shall  be 
punished  for  not  knowing  her  lessons.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
learn  what  effect  these  rules,  based  on  the  love  for  freedom  and 
naturalness,  will  have  on  the  tone  and  teaching  of  the  school. 
The  Countess  de  Noailles  has  shown  by  her  will  that  she  has 
been  desirous  to  get  away  from  the  crystallized  routine  of  the 
ordinary  pedagogue,  who  is  so  frequently  bound  in  his  work  with 
the  fetters  of  past  generations.  The  experiment  is  an  innovation, 
and  in  some  respects  will  be  welcomed  by  the  true  educationist. 

J.  C.  Weight. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsbuiy 
Square,  on  April  23.  Present :  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  President, 
in  the  chair ;  Prof.  Adams,  Mr.  E.  A.  Butler,  Dr.  Armitage 
Smith,  Mr.  Barlet,  Bev.  J.  B.  Blomfield,  Mr.  J.  L.  Butler,  Miss 
Crookshank,  Prof.  Dixon,  Mr.  Eagles,  Mr.  Eve,  Mr.  Hawe,  Mr. 
Hay,  Mr.  Ladell,  Rev.  R,  Lee,  Dr.  Moody,  Mr.  Pinches,  Rev. 
Dr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Storr. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Diplomas  wrere  granted  to  the  following,  who  had  satisfied  the 
prescribed  conditions  :  Licentiateship,  H.  M.  C.  Harris  ;  Asso- 
ciateship,  J.  M.  Le  Pevedic,  Miss  M.  T.  O’Dowd. 

Two  representatives  were  appointed  to  attend  a  Conference 
on  the  “  Training  of  Teachers  of  Domestic  Science,”  to  be  held 
in  London  on  May  28. 

In  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  resolved  (1)  that  a  grant  of  £T0  from  the  Benevo- 
lent  Fund  should  be  made  to  the  widow  of  a  former  member 
of  the  College;  (2)  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
holding  a  W  inter  Meeting  for  Teachers  at  the  College  in 
January,  1911,  and  that  the  programme  should  include  a  Con¬ 
versazione. 

The  following  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  membership 
under  Section  II,  cl.  5  of  the  By-Laws 

Mr.  L.  R.  Davison.  B.Sc.  (Wales),  L.C.P.,  88  The  Mall,  Swindon. 

::r'  A  J •  Green,  A.C.P.,  54  Robinson  Street,  Sunderland. 

Mr.  \\  .  G  Martin,  B.Sc.  (Wales),  F.C.S.,  L.C.P.,  Royal  School, 
Armagh. 


The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 


By  the  Board  of  Education.— Report  for  the  Year  1908-9 
.  B.v  the  SsiiTnsoNiAN  Institution.— Annual  Report  of  the’Smithsoninn  Tnstitn 
tion,  1908;  Report  of  the  U.S.  National  Museum,  1909. 

By  Edward  Arnold.— Buildeis  of  History,  Books  I-VI 

By  A.  A  C.  Black.— Black’s  Diagram n  atic  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire  ■  Black’ 
Supplementary  Readers  (Old-Time  Tales  and  Tales  from  Dickens)  •  Andrew’ 
Lectures  et  txercices  (Cours  Moyen)  ;  Lyde’s  Man  in  Many  Lands  ’  d 

By  the  Oxford  University  PREss.-Oxford  Plain  Tex*s  (Carlyle’s  Essay  oi 
Burns,  Macaulay  s  Essay  on  Bacon,  and  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome)  ;  Leveson’s  San 
tieau  s  Un  H^nta^e.  ' 

R.I.B.A.  Calendar,  1909-10,  and  Charter,  Supplemental  Charter,  and  Reyised  By 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by1 
our  correspondents. — Ed.,  E.T. ] 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times.” 

Sir,  The  Board  of  Education,  in  their  Annual  Report  just 
issued,  when  dealing  with  the  questio.n  of  the  supply  of  teachers,, 
say  that  “  at  the  present  moment  an  idea  is  being  disseminated 
that  a  large  proportion  of  young  persons  newly  trained  and 
qualified  for  teaching  posts  will  find  themselves  permanently 
unable  to  obtain  employment.”  The  Board  try  to  show  that  this- 
statement  is  fallacious,  and  that  in  a  few  years’  time  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  qualified  adult  teachers  for  elementary  schools- 
The  reference  to  the  dissemination  of  the  statement  with  regard 
to  the  glut  of  teachers  is  evidently  aimed  at  the  action  taken  by 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers  at  the  Plymouth  Conference,  and 
also  to  a  circular  which  the  Executive  of  the  Union  sent  out  to 
parents,  warning  them  respecting  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of 
Education  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  qualified  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  we  have  never  said 
the  young  persons  newly  trained  would  find  themselves  perma¬ 
nently  unable  to  obtain  employment.  What  we  have  said,  and 
what  we  are  prepared  to  prove,  is  that  under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  of  staffing  in  our  schools  many  newly  qualified  teachers,, 
trained  at  considerable  expense  to  the  public,  in  addition  to 
private  expenditure,  find  themselves  unable  to  obtain  employment 
for  many  months,  or  even  a  year  or  more,  after  leaving  College, 
while  tens  of  thousands  of  classes  in  the  schools  are  being  taught 
by  unqualified  teachers.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  order  to  prove  that  there  is  no  dearth  at  the  present 
time,  to  give  figures  for  1908  ;  they  are  in  a  better  position  than 
we  are  to  find  out  the  latest  figures,  as  all  teachers,  directly  they 
commence  work,  have  to  notify  the  Board  of  Education  to  that 
effect,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  service.  Let  me  give  the- 
figures  for  the  present  year.  In  July,  1909,  4,836  newly  qualified 
trained  teachers  left  the  training  colleges  to  seek  employment  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  this  country.  On  October  1,  only 
2,860  had  secured  permanent  employment,  192  had  obtained  tem¬ 
porary  employment  as  certificated  teachers,  144  had  accepted 
posts  as  uncertificated  teachers  (although  they  were  trained  and 
certificated),  and  no  less  than  1,528  were  without  employment  at 
all.  In  London  the  glut  of  teachers  is  even  more  serious  than 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Out  of  494  students  who  left  the- 
L.C.C.  training  colleges  in  July,  1908,  nearly  20  per  cent,  had 
failed  to  obtain  places  by  the  end  of  the  year;  and  of  525  students 
who  left  the  L.C.C.  training  colleges  in  July,  1909,  352  were  re¬ 
ported  as  being  unemployed  in  October  of  last  year.  As  the- 
staffing  arrangements  for  London  are  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  educational  year,  which  commences  in  August,  there  is  very 
little  prospect  of  many  of  those  teachers  securing  employment  in 
London  during  the  present  year.  These  figures,  at  any  rate,  I 
think,  will  convince  parents  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  unemployment  in  the  teaching  profession. 

I  quite  agree  that,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  deal  with  this 
matter  of  supply,  there  will  be  a  very  serious  shortage  of 
properly  qualified  teachers  in  a  few  years’  time.  Parents  are 
not  likely  to  make  years  of  sacrifice  in  order  to  prepare  their 
children  for  the  teaching  profession,  only  to  find  that  at  the  end 
of  their  college  career,  just  as  they  are  entering  on  manhood  and 
womanhood,  no  suitable  places  are  open  for  them.  Moreover,  the 
Board  of  Education,  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  have  secured 
powers  to  obtain  reimbursements  of  the  amounts  spent  by  the 
State  on  the  training  of  these  young  people  if  they  do  not  take 
up  service  in  a  recognized  efficient  school.  These  young  people 
are  placed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  There  is  no  place  for  them 
in  the  schools  for  which  they  have  been  trained,  and  they  must 
not  seek  employment  outside  or  the  Board  of  Education  wall 
insist  on  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  their  training.  Yet  there 
is  absolutely  no  need  for  one  of  these  young  people  to  be  out  of 
a  place  if  the  Board  of  Education  insisted  on  the  employment 
of  properly  qualified  teachers.  In  the  schools  of  England  and 
Wales  there  are  more  than  eighteen  thousand  supplementary 
teachers  employed — that  is,  teachers  who  have  absolutely  no¬ 
qualification,  either  academic  or  professional,  for  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  The  Board  are  allowing  new  teachers 
of  this  class  to  be  appointed,  while  fully  qualified  trained 
teachers  are  idle.  Another  very  strong  reason  why  there  is 
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likely  to  be  a  dearth  in  the  near  future  is,  that  many  Education 

Authorities,  oppressed  with  the  heavy  rate  burden,  endeavour  to 
secure  relief  by  breaking  contract  with  the  teachers  with  regard 
to  their  scales  of  salaries.  It  has  only  been  by  continued  efforts 
that  the  Union  has  been  able  to  prevent  this  disastrous  polio} 
from  being  carried  out  and  a  grave  conflict  avei  tet . 
present  moment  the  Union  is  dealing  with  two  such  cases.  It 
the  Board  of  Education  secured  greater  financial  aid  rom  the 
Treasury,  they  would  be  able  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  localities 
and  at  the  same  time  insist,  as  they  do  m  secondary  schools, 
that  the  children  should  be  taught  by  fully  qualified  teachers. 

T  a  in  Sir  &C  ‘  MARSHALL  JACKMAN, 

President,  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

Bolton  House,  Bussell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

April  18,  1910.  _ 

SCHOOLS  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Timex." 

Sm, — Will  you  allow  me  a  little  space  for  a  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  Schools  Mutual  Aid  Society,  which  you  kmc  ly 
noticed  in  your  columns  at  its  beginning,  about  four  yeai®  'V 

The  work  is  gradually  extending  itself,  and  recently  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Flower  Fund,  which  for  some  time  past  had  been  working 
upon  somewhat  the  same  lines  as  the  S.M.A.,  as  ama  gama  e 
with  us,  so  that  the  Society  is  now  entitled  1  he  Schools 
Aid  and  Flower  Fund  Society,”  under  the  Presidentship  of  Mr. 
KayBobinson;  Miss  Beard  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett  aie  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  and  we  have  as  patrons  Lord  Avebury,  Dr.  Ivimmi  s, 
Sir  Bichard  Melville  Beachcroft,  and  Prof.  Sadler. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  the  promotion  of  cori'espondence 
between  city  and  country  schools.  The  country  schools  sen  P 
Nature  specimens— flowers,  wild  fruits,  leaves,  marine  ob.]ec  s’ 
fossils,  grasses,  &c.— to  their  city  friends,  and  the  town  schoo 
return  letters,  picture  post  cards,  magazines,  sciap  albums, 
home-made  toys,  and  any  other  objects  of  interest  which  they 
can  provide.  Careful  instructions  are  giv®n,  0  'w01  A 

rooting  of  rare  plants,  and  the  taking  of  birds  nests  or  eg&s,  foi 
the  purpose  of  the  correspondence. 


Almost  the  only  difficulty  which  we  have  to  meet  is  connected 
with  the  expense  of  postage  of  correspondence  But  at  present 
the  London  Council  and  some  of  the  other  educational  authorities 
allow  cost  of  postage  from  their  schools  (to  an  aniount  iimted 
some  cases  to  10s.  a  year  from  each  school),  and  it  is  hoped  t  t 
by  degrees  other  County  Councils  will  grant  the  same  favour.  In 
many  oases  the  cost  is  kindly  defrayed  by  the  teachers  and 
scholars  themselves  or  by  private  friends,  alK-l  / 

grateful  for  any  donations  or  subscriptions  to  our  funds  toi  pay 
mg  postage  from  schools  where  the  expense  is  not  otherwise 

Pr At  present  we  have  about  130  pairs  of  schools  in  the  society,  m 
addition  to  a  certain  number  of  town  schools  w hichare  km d  y 
supplied  with  flowers,  &c.,  by  private  senders  A  visitor  to  any 
of  our  “  Mutual  Aid  Schools,”  after  the  arrival  of  a  paicel  from 
their  correspondents,  would  be  quickly  convinced  of  the  pleasure 
and  interest  aroused  in  both  teachers  and  scholars  by  the  woik 

Letters  from  many  schools  might  be  .quoted,  showing  appre- 
ciation  of  the  benefits  received  and  given.  .  .  •  borne  or  me 
reports  from  the  town  schools  are  touching  in  their  appreciation. 

P  We  are  always  glad  to  hear  of  fresh  schools  willing  to  join 
the  society,  and  more  especially  country  schools  in  the  counties 
of  Warwick,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  Middlesex  and  the  East 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  County  Councils  have  granted 
cost  of  postage.  Schools  desiring  to  join  are  requested  to  apply 
to  MissP0  L  Cobb,  40  Redlands  Boad,  Beading ;  and  other  cor¬ 
respondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  M.  Cordelia  Leigh, 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Kenilworth.-I  am,  Lji(jh 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. -TEACHERS’  DIPLOMA 
EXAMINATION. 

Christmas,  1909. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST. 

Associateship. 

Howard,  C.  W.,  passed  in  the  following  subjects  :— Theory  and  Practice 
of  Education,  English  Language,  Geography,  Arithmetic  and 
Mathematics. 


CLERGY  MDTDAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

j  &  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  1 

Patrons — THE  ^^.^re^den^-THlT  LORD 

President— THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON.  Phairman— SIR  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart. 

Ch8,8Torr™  WDN4™°AL r™  ’  ^Actuary  anf  Manager— FRA N K  B.  WYATT,  F.I.A. 

This  Society,  which  has  completed  EIGHTY  YEARS  of  successful  development,  grants  Life  Assurance 

on  highly  favourable  terms  to 

The  CLERGY,  their  LAY  RELATIVES  and  CONNECTIONS. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  Q56  464 

Funds,  £4,439,825.  _ ^Bonuses  Divided,  £4,256,4  . 


LOW  PREMIUMS. 
LARGE  BONUSES. 


Notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  the 
Premiums  charged,  the  BONUSES  are 
on  an  EXCEPTIONALLY  HIGH  SCALE. 


TnN^AlT^REMIUMS  FOR  £1,000.  WITH  PROFITS 


BONUS  YEAR,  1911. 

All  With-Profit  Assurances  in  force  on  1st  June  in 
that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 

Prospectus,  and  Leaflets  descriptive  of  special  classes  of  Assurance,  win 
be  sent  on  application.  __ _ _ 

Assurances  without  profits,  at  low  rates  ot  premium  may ^cted 
by  any  person  irrespective  of  any  special  qualification  by  relationship 

to  the  Clergy. 


Age  next 
Birthday 

JS1.000 

Payable  at  3eatli. 

JEl.OOO 

Payable  at  Age  60 
or  earlier  Death. 

25 

30 

35 

40 

£.  s.  d. 

20  1  8 

23  3  4 

26  10  0 

31  1  8 

£.  s*  d, 

27  3  4 

32  10  10 

40  1  8 

51  5  0 

to  be  repaid  out  of  Bonus.  - > — - 

introduction  ^»f6 business?  ai^ thus  £?ge“ums°  are*  s^edt  JhS 
e<- ^ Sz  3 °T HH^AN O T U AR Y  W ESTM IN S T  ELE^  S*  W*. 
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MACMILLAN  6  CO/S  LIST. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  H.  S.  HALL. 


A  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.  Pant  I. 

By  H.  S.  HALL,  M.A.  W  ith  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d. 


KEY  TO  A  NEW  ALGEBRA. 

containing  Parts  I,  II,  and  III.  6s.  6d. 


[  May  10. 


By  S.  Barnard,  M.A.,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Volume  I 


KEY 


TO  HALL  AND  STEVENS’S  SCHOOL 

Grenville,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


ARITHMETIC.  Part  I.  By  L 


W 


By  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 


EXPOSITION  AND  ILLUSTRATION  IN  TFArmwp 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London  5s^  TEACHING. 

EDl  CATIONAL  TIMES.-”  a  brilliant  book,  which  is  very  pleasant  to  read  and  most  profitable  to  perpend,  mark,  and  digest.” 

Edhewif  AM.  Robe^  M.A.  J°HN  Rvsk™-  0f  Treasuries.  II,  Of  Queens’  Gardens. 

X/PPCIA  '  [ English  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools. 

«,?Co^e.  5AI1N  PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION.  By  M.  Alpord,  Lecturer  in  Latin 

idiomatic  English  in  their  translations,  and  we  may  say  at  once\\Siat°the°objhc^^  0Ur  glrls  and  1,oys  may  be  trained  in  combining  accuracy  with 

C.  Summers,  M.A.,  late^el^vTof^^^o^i^^olle^^Ciml  ^1.t™^c^0Ils  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Walter 

Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  '  College,  Cambridge;  Iirth  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Sheffield. 

—  - - —  _  [ Classical  Series. 

A  NEW  SERIES.  READABLE  BOOKS  IN  NATURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  Is.  6d.  each.  [Immediately.] 

WONDERS  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  By  E.  E.  Fournier,  B  Sc. 

TILLERS  OF  THE  GROUND.  By  Marion  I.  Newbigin,  D.Sc. 

READS  IN  THE  WEB  OF  LIFE.  By  Margaret  and  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS,  DECEMBER,  1910. 


SCRIPTURE  HISTORY. 

Authorised  Version.  With  Notes  Rv  T  r 
Pare,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  2s.  6d  y  ' 

The  Greek  Text.  With  Notes.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 


Shakespeare. 

Deighton. 


ENGLISH. 


As  You  Like  It. 

Is.  9d. 


-  As  You  Like  It. 

-  As  You  Like  It. 

- Twelfth  Night. 

Is.  9d. 

- Twelfth  Night. 

-  Twelfth  Night. 


With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  K. 

[First  and  Second  Glass. 
Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes.  Is. 

[First  and  Second  Class. 
Edited  by  Charles  Robert  Gaston.  Is.  net. 

[First  and  Second  Class. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  K.  Deighton. 

[First  and  Second  Class. 
Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes.  Is. 

[First  and  Second  Class. 
Edited  by  Edward  P.  Morton.  Is.  net. 

_  .  [First  and  Second  Class. 

d„u„  ;  Ha«rMaA“u,rMp“»*-  tjgsf  ss? 

Bj-  !”§  ."‘iSl"  P“"S-  Wi,h  Introduction  „d  Note,: 

Scott _ tvip*  Tow  4-t  —  L First  Class. 

S'S:-t.se7uI-  * “ d  ?”nf; 

Tk*  »’*»«  b*JZTt^:Tz 

The  Lari-  nr  rhn  r  *  [Second  and  Third  Class. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Edited  by  Ralph  H.  Bowles. 

[Second  and  Third  Class. 


EN  G  LI  SH — continued. 

°raK  ??ercises  in  English  Composition.  By  J.  C.  Nesfield.  M  A 
y  ,  '  [Third  Class. 

J  ls°fi,l COUrS8  °f  En?llsl1  Composition.  By  J.  C.  Nesfield,  M  A 
[■  DU-  [Adapted  to  the  Second  and  Third  Classes. 

Sei3s06dCOKFvei?f,1Ein8'Ush  ComP°sition-  Bv  J-  C.  Nesfield,  M.A. 
3s.  6d.  KEY.ls.net.  [Adapted  to  the  First  Class. 

Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition  By  J.  C.  Nesfield, 

•  A.  2s.  od.  KEi ,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Adapted  to  the  First  Class 

M.l°  t4hse6dtUKKYn4dsC6d.7eiSiti0n  °f  En?lish-  By  J-  c-  Nesfield] 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Exercises  in  Unseen  Translation  in  Latin.  Bv  W  Welch  M  A 
and  Rev.  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  '  01,1  M’A” 

Latin  Passages  for  Translation.  By  M.  Alford. 


Caesar.— The  Gallic  War. 

Walpole,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

-  Gallic  War.  Book  V. 

M.A.  Is.  6d. 

-  Gallic  War.  Book  VI. 

M.A.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil.—  Aeneid.  Book  YI. 
M.A.  Is.  6d. 


3s. 


Is.  net. 


ti j ■  v  ,  Loecorui  ana  JL/iivcl  Class. 

y  anUd  island  of  t^e  loots  T\ydh 7 \  .B«Jal  “arch  of  Dundee, 

Cotterill,  M.A.  6d  '  Introduetionaiid  Notes.  By  H.  B. 

The  Children's  Treasury  of  Lyrical  Poetry  ClaSS  and  Lower  Fo™*- 

GRA^  E.  lS«  “ 


Outline  of  English 

KEY,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Edited  by  F.  T.  Pal- 
[Lo  wer  Forms. 
Grammar.  By  J.  C.  Nesfield,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 
L Adapted  to  the  Second  and  Third  Classes. 

MACMILLAN 


Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Class. 
With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  C.  Colbeck, 

[First  Class. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Bv  C.  Colbeck 
[First,  Second,  and  Third  Class'. 
With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  T.  E.  Page. 
„  _  ,  [First  and  Second  Class. 

Horace.— Odes.  Book  I  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  T.  E.  Page 
M.A.  Is.  6d.  Edited  by  the  same,  2s.  *  [First  Class’ 

Cicero.— Pro  Murena  Edited  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  [First  Class 

Etl^lPAdeis~6dIedea'  Wlth  Notesand  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  M.  A.  Batfield. 
Medea.  Edited  by  A.  IV.  Verrali.,  Litt.D.  2s.  6d.  [First  Class 
Bafi!SMf°Ar  Girse6d  TranSlati°n‘  By  G-  H‘  PeAC0CK«  M.A., and  E.  W.  W.' 
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ADVERTISEMENT  SCALE. 

Whole  Page — Ordinarv  £4  10  0  .  Position  £5  10  0 

Half  Page  „  2  10  0  .  „  3  0  0 

Quarter  Page  „  1  10  0  .  ,,  1  15  0 

Per  inch  in  broad  column  (half  width  of  page)  ...  0  7  0 

Narrow  Column  (one-third  page) .  2  0  0 

General  Scholastic  Advertisements  (Colleges,  Schools,  Classes,  Tuition,  Ac.), 
i.  6d.  for  6  lines,  or  4s.  6d.  the  inch. 

SituationsVacant  and  Wanted— 30  words  or  under,  2s.;  each  additional  10  words, 
1.  (Por  Is.  extra,  Replies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Publishing  Office,  and  will 
3  forwarded  post  free.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Prof.  Michael  E.  Sadler  will  take  the  chair 

Fixtures.  at  the  meeting  of  members  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  on  May  4,  when  Mr.  J.  S.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  P.A.,  will  read  a  paper  on  “  School  Recognition  in 
England  in  the  light  of  foreign  practice.” 

*  * 

# 

Monsieur  A.  Philibert,  Avocat,  will  address  the  Societe 
National  e  des  Professeurs  de  F  ran  (yds  en  Angleterre  on  u  lie 
Genie  Breton  ”  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  on  May  28,  at 
4  p.m. 

*  * 

* 

The  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  in  Secondary  Schools 
will  hold  a  General  Meeting  at  the  High  School,  Notting¬ 
ham,  on  May  23,  at  2.30  p.m. 

*  * 

* 

The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Assistant 
Mistresses  in  Public  Secondary  Schools  will  be  held  at 
Cardiff  Intermediate  School  for  Girls  on  June  4. 

*  * 

* 

The  fifth  biennial  Course  of  the  Oxford  School  of  Geo¬ 
graphy  will  be  held  in  Oxford,  August  8-25.  The  chief 
courses  will  probably  be  on  the  geography  of  the  British 
Isles  and  Empire.  Practical  work.  Detailed  programme  in 
June.  Apply  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Secretary,  Vacation 
Course,  School  of  Geography,  Oxford. 

*  * 

* 

The  Local  Lecture  Summer  Meeting  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  will  be  held  at  York,  July  22  to  August  1/ . 

*  * 

* 

The  Second  International  Conference  on  Elementary 
Education  will  be  held  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  August  4-7. 
Information  from  Mr.  Ernest  Gray,  M.A.,  L.C.C.,  67  Russell 
Square,  W.C.,  Representative  of  the  International  Bureau 
for  England. 


The  University  of  Edinburgh  proposes  to 
Honours.  confer  the  following  honorary  degrees  ou 
July  8  : 

D.D.  :  Rev.  George  Gardiner,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Kirknewton  ;  Rev.  John 
Henry  Jowett,  M.A.,  Carr’s  Lane  Congregational  Church,  Birmingham; 
Rev.  Prof.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  New  College,  Edinburgh  ; 
Rev.  Prof.  John  Wood  Oman,  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.Phil.,  Westminster  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge. 

LL.D.  ;  Chief  Scout  Lieut. -General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  K.C.B., 
K  C  VO  ;  Lord  Hugh  Cecil;  Prof.  John  Chieue,  C.B.,  M.D. ;  Mr. 
James  Avon  Clyde,  M.P.,  K  C.  ;  Prof.  Matthew  Hay,  M.D..  University 
of  Aberdeen  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Hunter,  W.S.,  Town  Clerk,  Edinburgh  , 
Prof.  John  Kirkpatrick,  M.A.,  Dr.  Jur.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Kirkup,  M.A. ; 
Prof  W.  II.  Perkin,  Ph.D.,  M.Sc.,  E.R.S.,  Owens  College,  Manchester  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  architect,  Edinburgh. 

Mus.D.  :  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen,  Mus.D.  London;  Mr.  George  Henschel, 
Aviemore. 

The  Senatus  have  also  offered  the  honorary  LL.D.  degree  to  Com¬ 
mander  Robert  Edwin  Peary,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  conferred  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  May. 


BLACKIE’S  LIST. 


SYSTEMATIC  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Periodic  Law. 

A  Text-Hook:  for  Advanced  Students. 

By  R.  M.  CAVEN,  D.Sc.,  and  G.  D.  LANDER,  D.Sc. 

6s.  net. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 

English  Translation  from  the  German  of  A.  BERNTHSEN,  Ph.D. 

New  "Edition. 

Edited  by  J.  J.  SUDBOROUGH,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.I.C., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY 

And  the  Principles  of  Electrical  Measurement. 

By  S.  S.  RICHARDSON,  B.Sc.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Cpllege  of  Science, 
London:  Lecturer  in  Physics,  Municipal  Technical  School,  Liverpool.  Crown 

8 vo,  cloth  boards,  5s.  net. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY 

Of  the  Straight  Line,  Circle,  and  Plain  Rectilineal  Figures. 

By  CECIL  HAWKINS,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Haileybury 
College.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  or  without  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  AINSWORTH  DAVIS,  Principal  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester.  With  Appendix  for  Agricultural  Students.  Cloth,  2s. 

GRADUATED  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 

By  H.  BENDALL,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  I.A.H.M.  ls.net. 

[Just  issued. 

THE  STUDY  OF  PLANT  LIFE  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

By  MARIE  C.  STOPES,  D.Sc.,  &c.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  GENERAL  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

Covering  the  ground  of  a  School  or  ordinary  College  Course. 

By  A.  E.  LAYNG,  M.A., 

formerly  Head  Master,  Stafford  Grammar  School. 

With  or  without  Answers.  4s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  COURSE  OF  ALGEBRA. 

Embodying  Graphic  and  other  Solutions  and  Applications  to  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Geometry,  and  forming  a  brief  First  Course. 

By  A.  E.  LAYNG,  M.A. 

With  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

STRUCTURAL— PHYSICAL— COMPARATIVE. 

A  Text-  Book  for  Advanced  Students. 

By  J.  W.  GREGORY,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Geology  in  Glasgow  University. 

With  an  entirely  new  Series  of  22  Coloured  Maps.  6s.  net. 

PHYSICAL  AND  STRUCTURAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

By  J.  W.  GREGORY,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Being  the  Introductory  Portion  of  tne  Complete  Book,  issued  separately  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  many  who  have  asked  for  it.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  C.  A.  E.  RODGERS,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S-,  Examiner  in  Geography  to  the 
College  of  Preceptors.  With  many  Diagrams  and  Coloured  Illustrations.  Is. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

For  Middle  Forms, 

By  FREDERICK  MORT,  M  A.,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.G.S. 

A  four  years’  course  for  Secondary  Schools.  With  Maps  and  Diagrams.  2s. 

[Just  issued. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  L.  W.  LYDE,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Economic  Geography  in  University  College,  London. 

Price  Is.  net.  [Just  published. 

HANDBOOK  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Bv  A.  G.  A.  STREET,  Lieut.  R.N.,  Superintendent  of  Physical  Training  to 
the  School  Board  of  Glasgow;  Lecturer  in  Fhysical  Training  to  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Provincial  Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  ;  and 
V.  E.  GOODERSON,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Physical  Training  to  the 
School  Board  oi  Glasgow.  Demy  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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The  University  of  Liverpool  proposes  to  confer  the  hono¬ 
rary  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Mr.  John  Bui’ns,  the  Earl  of 
Cromer,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  Viscount  Morley,  and  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery  on  June  22,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
to  receive  the  same  degree. 

*  # 

Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  has  been  nomin¬ 
ated  President  of  the  British  Association  for  1911. 

*  * 

* 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
has  been  elected  a  Foreign  Member  by  the  Royal  Danish 
Society  of  Science. 

*  * 

* 

Dr.  S.  A.  Hirsch  has  been  presented  with  a  testimonial  in 
celebration  of  his  completion  of  thirty  years’  service  as 
Theological  Tutor  at  Jews’  College.  The  presentation  was 
arranged  by  the  College  Union  Society,  and  comprised  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Hirsch  (which  is  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  the 
College),  a  cabinet  of  cutlery,  a  silver  salver,  and  an  illumi¬ 
nated  address  in  an  album. 


Endowments  and 
Benefactions. 


Columbia  University  has  received  from 
anonymous  donors  £70,000  for  the  erec¬ 


tion  of  a 


building 


for  the  Faculty  of 


Philosophy,  and  £3,000  for  agricultural  education.  Tufts 
College  is  to  receive  £8,000  for  fellowships,  under  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Richardson. 

*  * 


* 

The  late  Mr.  William  Jones,  of  Birkenhead,  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  University  of  Liverpool  £2,000,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Research  Fellowship  in  History". 

*  * 


# 

The  late  Mr.  Pierce  Malone,  of  Pliibsborough,  has  be¬ 
queathed  £1,500  to  found  a  scholarship  in  the  National 
University  of  Ireland,  to  be  “  awarded  each  year,  in  such  sub¬ 
ject  as  the  Senate  of  the  said  University  shall  appoint,  to 
the  most  successful  competitor.” 

*  * 


* 

Glasgow  University  has  received  £5,000  by  way  of  legacy 
ti'om  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Fleming:. 

n 


by"  institutions  at  which  there  are  teachers  recognized  by  the 
University,  will  be  found  in  the  London  Universitii  Gazette , 
March  30. 

*  * 

* 

Royal  Holloway  College  (University  of  London)  offers 
twelve  I^ntrance  Scholarships  of  £50  to  £60,  and  several 
Bursaries  of  not  more  than  £30,  tenable  for  three  yrears. 
Examination,  June  27.  Names  must  be  entered  by  May  28- 
Forms  and  particulars  from  the  Secretary. 

*  # 

* 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland  will  award,  in  August,  (1)  six  industrial  scholar¬ 
ships  of  £80  each,  renewable  for  a  second  or  a  third  year,  to- 
persons  engaged  in  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  industry  ; 
(2)  six  commercial  scholarships  of  £100  each,  tenable  for- 
two  yrears,  to  persons  having  a  sound  general  education  and 
some  commercial  experience. 

*  x 
# 

The  Practical  Teacher  offers  free  to  any  of  its  subscribers 
that  are  certificated  teachers  any  one  of  a  dozen  courses  of 
technical  instruction  given  by  the  International  Correspon¬ 
dence  Schools.  Particulars  of  these  technical  scholarships- 
are  given  in  the  supplement  to  the  Practical  Teacher  for- 
April  (35  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.). 


Mr.  F.  G.  Ogilvie,  C.B.,  Principal 
andV^ancms8  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Technological 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education,  lias 
been  appointed  to  the  new  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Board 
for  the  Science  Museum,  Geological  Museum,  and  Geological 
Survey.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Heath,  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and 
Reports,  has  been  appointed  Principal  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Universities  Branch  of  the  Board,  in  combination 
with  his  present  post. 

x  x 

X 

Mr.  John  Alexander  Smith,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol,  has- 
been  elected  to  the  Waynflete  Professorship  of  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy  at  <  >xford,  in  succession  to  Mr.. 
Case. 

#  # 

# 


*  * 

* 

Clifton  College  Annual  Report  states  that  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  (the  first  Head  Master)  has  contributed  £500 
to  the  cost  of  the  extension  of  the  chapel  (about  £9,000) 
and  has  promised  to  found  three  scholarships,  of  £33  each 
a  year,  for  day  boys.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Wills  has  promised  to 
present  an  organ  to  the  chapel  (about  £2,500)  as  a  memorial 
to  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Maitland  Wills. 


Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  will  offer 
Scholarships  and  for  competition  in  1911  the  Old  Students’ 
Prizes.  Scholarship  of  £40  a  year,  the  Mary 

Talbot  Scholarship  of  £40  a  year,  and  a 
•Jephson  Scholarship  of  £35  a  year. 

*  * 

# 

St.  Hugh’s  Hall  will  offer  for  competition  in  1911  one 
scholarship  of  £25  a  year. 

*  * 

* 

Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  offers,  in  October,  an 
Exhibition  of  £50  a  year  for  two  years  to  an  Advanced 
Student.  Apply  to  the  Master  by  October  1. 

*  * 

* 

A  list  of  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  awarded  byr  the 
University  of  London,  by  the  schools  of  the  University,  and 


Candidates  for  the  Slade  Professorship  at  Oxford  must 
send  their  applications  (eight  copies,  stating  their  proposed 
subjects  of  lecture  and  the  amount  of  time  they  can  give  to- 
the  work  of  the  Chair)  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by 
May  7. 

*  # 

* 

Candidates  for  the  new  Wykeliam  Professorship  of  Ancient 
History  at  Oxford  (£900)  must  send  their  applications  to  the- 
Registrar  of  the  University  by  May  21. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  W.  F.  Butler,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
in  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  author  of  “  The  Lombard  Com¬ 
munes,”  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
termediate  Education  in  Ireland,  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr. 
Bellingham  Brady. 

*  # 

* 

In  Manchester  University,  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Fellow  of 
University  College,  London,  has  been  appointed  Special 
Lecturer  in  Philosophy  ;  and  Mr.  George  Unwin,  Lecturer  in 
Economic  History  in  Edinburgh  University,  Professor  of 
Economic  History. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Robert  Donovan,  B.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Dublin  Com¬ 
missioners  under  the  Irish  Universities  Act,  has  been  appointed  . 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  National  University  of 
Ireland. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Mackie,  M.A.  Edin.,  Principal  of  the 
Sydney  Training  College  for  Teachers,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Sydney. 


#  * 


Forms  of  application  from 
minster,  S.W.,  with  whom 
must  be  lodged  by  May  10. 
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Mr.  B.  S.  Gott,  Guildhall,  West- 
applications  (with  four  copies) 

*  * 

* 


The  Very  Rev.  William  H.  Brown,  Vice-President,  has 
been  appointed  President,  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  College,  Ushaw, 
in  succession  to  the  late  Mgr.  Corbishley. 

*  # 

* 

Prof.  Viljoen,  Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch,  has  accepted 
the  post  of  Director  of  Education  in  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Hugh  Gunn,  resigned. 

*  * 

* 


A  Head  Master  is  required  for  the  Modern  Languages- 
Department  of  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution- 
(September).  Applications  to  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary 
by  May  7. 

* 

Miss  Jean  H.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  Leith  Walk 
Public  School,  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed  Mistress  of 
Method  under  the  Edinburgh  Provincial  Committee  for  the- 
Training  of  Teachers. 


l 


1 


The  Rev.  P.  A.  Micklem,  M.A.,  Hertford  College,  Oxford, 
has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Brisbane  Theological 
College,  Nundah. 

*  * 

* 

The  Rev.  P.  T.  Williams,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
has  been  appointed  Warden  of  St.  John’s  College,  Auck¬ 
land,  N.Z. 

#  -X' 

* 

The  Professorship  of  Physics,  University  College,  Read¬ 
ing,  is  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Burch,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S. — unfortunately  through  illness. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  H.  H.  Jeffcott,  Head  of  the  Meteorological  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  Teddington,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Engineering  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Ireland. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  C.  L.  E.  Clair  Heath,  M.I.M.E.,  Lecturer  on  Engi¬ 
neering,  Hull  Municipal  Technical  College,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Principal  of  the  new  Technical  Department  of 
Rutherford  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

*  * 

* 

Miss  M.  A.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Dub.,  Second  Class  Mathe¬ 
matical  Tripos  (1897),  Head  Mistress  of  Auckland  Girls’ 
Grammar  School,  and  formerly  Mathematical  Mistress  at 
Wycombe  Abbey  School,  has  been  appointed  Head  Mistress 
of  Wycombe  Abbey  School,  in  succession  to  Miss  Dove. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  H.  E.  Rayner,  B.Sc.  Leeds,  L.C.P.,  Principal  of  the 
York  Municipal  School  for  Girls,  has  been  appointed  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Huntingdon  County  Secondary  School  at  Old 
Fletton,  near  Peterborough. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  James  Gunnison,  M.A.  Glas.,  has  been  appointed  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Economics  at  Fircroft  College,  Bournemouth  (the 
first  realization  of  a  joint  scheme  of  Oxford  University  and 
the  Workers’  Association). 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  W.  S.  Armour,  B.A.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  has  been 
appointed  Head  Master  in  the  Indian  Educational  Service, 
United  Provinces. 


*  # 

* 

The  Head  Mastership  of  Sir  Joseph  V  illiamson’s  Mathe- 
I  matical  School,  Rochester,  is  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
I  Charles  Bird,  B.A.,  wdio  held  the  post  since  1880. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  R.  H.  Ferard,  M.A.  Oxon.,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education  in  England, 
formerly  Tutor  and  Dean  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  has 
been  appointed  Rector  of  Edinburgh  Academy. 

*  * 

* 

A  Head  Master  (Graduate)  is  required  for  Latymer 
School,  Edmonton  (September).  £300,  rising  to  £400. 


In  Messrs.  Longmans’  March  list  we  note- 

Literary  « The  Strength  of  England,”  a  politico-eco- 

1  nomic  history  of  England  to  the  reign  of 

Charles  I,  by  J.  W.  Welsford,  M.A.  Cantab. ;  “  A  Study 
of  the  Drama,”  by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  of  ^Columbia 
University:  and  “Landmarks  of  British  History,  by  Lucy 
Dale. 

#  * 

The  same  publishers  promise  at  an  early  date  “  A  History 
of  Wales,”  in  two  volumes,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  of 
Bangor  University  College;  and  “The  Roman  Empire: 
Essays  on  the  Constitutional  History  from  the  Accession  of 
Domitian  to  the  retirement  of  Nicephorus  II  (a.d.  81-1081),” 
in  two  volumes,  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bussell,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

#  * 

* 

Mr.  Murray  promises  shortly  the  third  and  final  volume 
of  Prof.  Mackail’s  verse  translation  of  “  The  Odyssey  ;  and 
a  volume  on  “  Roman  Cities  of  Northern  Italy  and  Dalmatia, 
by  Prof.  Fotheringham,  of  Princeton  University. 

#  * 

* 

Messrs.  George  Allen  &  Sons  will  shortly  publish  “  The 
History  of  Venice  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Cen¬ 
turies,”  by  F.  C.  Hodgson. 

*  * 

* 

Sir  James  Yoxall  has  written  a  novel  based  on  the 
dramatic  period  of  Goethe’s  life  immediately  following  his 
return  from  Italy.  It  will  shortly  begin  to  appear  serially 
in  the  Schoolmaster. 

*  * 

* 

The  University  of  Christiania,  on  occasion  of  its  centenary 
next  year,  is  going  to  publish  a  volume  on  the  history  of  the- 
University  and  of  scientific  progress  in  Norway. 

- -POO- - — 


The  Commissioners  appointed  under  the- 

General.  Irish  Universities  Act,  1908,  have  issued  a 
statute  extinguishing  separate  lectureships  in 
Spanish  and  Italian  in  University  College,  Dublin,  and 
instituting  in  lieu  thereof  a  “  Lectureship  in  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  Languages  and  Literatures,’  with  a  stipend  of  £.>00 
a  year. 

The  L.C.C.  has  taken  4,000  square  feet  of  space  at  the- 
Japan-British  Exhibition  for  the  display  of  educational 
objects,  methods,  Ac. 

*  *  * 

The  UniversRy  of  Pennsylvania  is  going  to  build  “  the- 
most  complete  biological  laboratory  yet  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  some  £50,000. 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Conference  of  the  Secondary  Schools 
Association  was  held  at  the  Caxton  Hall  (April  6),  Sir  Philip 
Magnus,  M.P.,  presiding.  Among  those  present  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  Local  Education  Authorities  and  educational 
associations,  as  well  as  other  educationists. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P.,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
■emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Association  was  quite  independent 
•of  any  political  bias  and  not  associated  in  any  way  with  any 
political  party.  They  would  see  that  the  Association  had  really 
done  a  large  amount  of  useful  work  during  the  year,  and  by 
that  work  it  had  justified  its  existence.  One  of  the  chief  acts  of 
the  Association,  which  occupied  a  very  large  amount  of  time  and 
involved  considerable  correspondence,  was  in  connexion  with  the 
Finance  Bill.  During  the  year  they  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
do  all  they  could  to  obtain  exemption  for  governors  of  secondai-y 
schools  holding  land  from  which  the  schools  got  their  income 
from  some  of  the  new  taxes  imposed  by  the  Finance  Bill. 
The  Board  of  Education  exercised  more  influence  over  secon¬ 
dary  than  over  elementary  schools.  That  arose  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  secondary  schools  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  without  any  limiting  conditions  as  to  the  direction  or 
amount  of  control  the  Board  might  be  capable  of  exercising,  so 
that,  by  means  of  regulations  annually  issued,  the  Board  were 
able  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  curriculum  and  to  influence 
their  organization  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  was  almost  a 
despotic  power,  and,  though  there  were  very  capable  experts  at 
die  Board  of  Education,  such  an  Association  as  theirs  was  needed 
to  watch  them.  Dr.  Walmsley  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  and  the  motion  was  carried.  The  Dean  of  Canterbury 
moved,  and  Canon  Childe  (Cheltenham)  seconded,  that  Sir 
Philip  Magnus,  M.P.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse 
■should  be  elected  President  and  Vice-President  respectively, 
•and  this  was  agreed  to.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lemon  (Reigate), 
Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.,  was  elected  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  the 
Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley  Hon.  Secretary.  After  re-election  of  the 
Committee  and  some  other  business,  Prof.  Sadler  read  the 
following  paper  on 

THE  FUTURE  OF  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  IN  NATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

Our  endowed  schools  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  English 
education.  No  other  country  has  them  in  such  variety  or  with 
such  long  continuity  of  tradition.  Their  legal  status,  which 
gi\  es  them  stability,  and  their  semi-independence,  which  permits 
self-adaptation  to  changes  in  social  need,  reflect  the  English  view 
that  education  (viewed  as  a  whole)  is  a  quasi-public,  quasi¬ 
private  function  of  the  national  life,  and  therefore  rightly 
neither  a  State  monopoly  nor  exclusively  the  concern  of  private 
■enterprise.  The  statutory  recognition,  protection,  and  super¬ 
intendence  of  endowed  schools  is  a  via  media  between  two 
extreme  types  of  educational  organization — viz.,  State  or 
municipal  organization  and  individual  or  corporate  adventure. 
\Ve  wisely  recognize  all  three  types,  but  the  endowed  schools 
are  the  keystone  of  the  present  structure  of  our  secondary 
education. 

History  and  Characteristics. 

The  English  endowed  schools  survived  the  criticism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (voiced  in  Great  Britain  by  Adam  Smith, 
and  fatal  to  the  corresponding  institutions  in  France)  because  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  were  vigorous  and  effective  and 
because  many  more  showed  themselves  capable  of  timely  self- 

form.  T  hey  were  purged  and  reorganized  by  the  successive 
Commissioners  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  they  provided 
points  ot  departure  for  the  extension  of  secondary  education 
v  liK'li  m  England  began  on  a  large  scale  twenty  years  ago. 
\\  ithout  the  special  opportunity  which  endowed  schools  offered, 
the  genius  of  Arnold,  of  Ridding,  of  Thring,  and  of  Frances 
Alar}  Buss  would  have  missed  its  most  characteristic  expression. 
Ihree  times  w.thin  the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years  the 
endowed  schools  have  acted  as  breakwaters  against  revolutionary 
haste  in  educational  policy.  They  have  saved  us  in  turn  from 
educational  bureaucracy  and  from  a  misplaced  confidence  in  the 
operations  of  commercial  supply  and  demand.  They  have  been 
sensitive,  however  tardily,  to  the  new  educational  ideas  which 
aie,  lor  the  most  part,  first  tested  in  private  enterprise ;  they 
have  been  responsive,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  new  social 
demands  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  necessarily  enforced  by 
the  State.  I  hey  have  attracted  the  munificence  of  private 
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benefactors  and,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  have  retained  the 
affection  of  their  alumni.  They  have  made  it  possible  for  a 
great  and  fruitful  variety  of  religious  traditions  to  be  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  national  education.  They  have  been  a  link 
between  different  social  groups  in  the  community.  They'  have 
enabled  England  to  make  her  great  contribution  to  the  modern 
theory  of  secondary  education — namely,  the  proof  that  member¬ 
ship  in  a  school  community  and  the  sharing  in  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  its  corporate  life  are  valuable  factors  in  the 
building  up  of  character. 

It  will  be  readily  allowed  that  a  type  of  educational  institution 
which  has  rendered  such  excellent  service  to  the  country  in  the 
past  has  prima  facie  a  strong  claim  for  continued  encouragement 

-for  encouragement  liberal  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  cost 
of  efficient  maintenance  and  so  bestowed  as  to  permit  freedom  of 
growth  and  of  local  variation.  But  are  the  signs  of  the  times 
favourable  to  the  hope  of  such  encouragement  being  given  ? 

What  of  the  Future? 

In  opening  our  discussion  this  afternoon,  I  desire  to  submit 
two  questions  for  your  consideration.  First,  is  the  endowed 
school  of  the  older  English  type  merely  a  survival  from  a  past 
state  of  things,  a  survival  which  we  may  now  be  content  to  see 
superseded  by  institutions  under  State  or  municipal  control,  or 
does  it  stand  for  a  principle  which  in  the  national  interest  should 
be  maintained  ?  Secondly,  if  under  the  special  conditions  of 
English  life,  semi-autonomous  endowed  schools  under  various 
types  of  governing  body  are  deemed  a  valuable  factor  in  national 
education,  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
regard  to  them  well  designed  in  all  its  features  to  secure  then- 
future  efficiency  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  interest  ? 

Preliminary  Admissions. 

Any  one  endeavouring  to  reply  in  the  affirmative  to  the  first 
of  these  questions  would  doubtless  qualify  his  answer  by  three 
admissions.  He  would  allow,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  our  endowed  schools  came  into  existence  because 
at  the  time  of  their  foundation  there  was  no  Local  Authority 
specially'  charged  with  the  duty  of  supplying  the  educational 
needs  of  the  district.  For  generations  the'  English  Central 
Authority  was  jealous  of  any  extension  of  municipal  powers  and 
took  no  steps  to  encourage  municipal  enterprise  in  education. 
Public  opinion,  on  its  part,  was  too  suspicious  of  the  ulterior 
purpose  of  the  Central  Authority  to  regard  with  a  friendly  eye  any 
plan  for  the  organization  of  any  part  of  national  education  by  the 
State.  The  sanctioning  of  a  succession  of  locally  endowed  schools, 
governed  as  educational  charities  by  trustees,  was  a  convenient 
way  of  meeting  a  need  which  was  admittedly  urgent  and  politic¬ 
ally  embarrassing.  Now  that  both  the  Central  and  the  Local 
Authorities  are  actively  engaged  in  educational  organization,  it  is 
natural  and  right  that  many  of  the  endowed  schools  should  pass 
under  the  control  of  the  authority  which,  had  it  existed  or  been 
educationally  active  at  the  time  of  their  foundation,  would  from 
the  first  have  had  them  under  its  charge.  It  would  be  as  readily- 
admitted,  in  the  second  place,  that  municipal  effort  in  secondai-y 
education  is  healthy  and  expedient,  good  for  the  body  which 
makes  it  and  for  the  community  in  whose  behalf  the  effort  is 
made,  and  that  therefore  any  idea  of  securing  a  monopoly  for  non¬ 
municipal  secondary  schools  should  be  scouted  as  unreasonable 
and  shortsighted.  Thirdly,  it  would  be  granted,  not  least  heartily 
by  those  who  value  the  educational  tradition  of  the  religious 
bodies,  that  no  ecclesiastical  authority  should  be  allowed  to  exert 
a  dominant  influence  in  any  grade  of  national  education,  such 
domination  being  incompatible  with  the  just  claims  of  the  secular 
society  and  proved  by  experience  to  be,  at  any  rate  under  modern  ‘ 
conditions,  injurious  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church, 
concerned. 

Discouragement  Inexpedient. 

But,  with  these  qualifications,  the  answer  to  the  first  question 
should,  I  submit,  be  to  the  effect  that  the  discouragement,  and 
still  more  the  elimination,  of  semi-autonomous  endowed  secondary' 
schools  of  the  old  type  would  be  highly  inexpedient  in  the  public 
interest.  Inexpedient  for  three  reasons  :  first,  because  (with 
due  guarantees  for  efficiency)  variety  of  educational  effort  and 
tradition  is  in  itself  valuable,  and  because  the  existence  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  endowed  schools,  varying  among  themselves 
in  history  and  in  method,  is  the  simplest  (though  not  the  only) 
way  of  securing  such  variety.  Secondly,  because  at  its  best  the 
older  type  of  endowed  school  often,  though  not  always,  has  regard 
to  the  needs  of  some  social  group  (not  by  any  means  limited  by- 
mere  income)  and  seeks  to  make  the  children  of  that  group 
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aluable  citizens  by  inculcating  the  claims  of  the  community 
ipon  the  special  service  which  the  group  can  render  in 
.he  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  time.  In  order 
,o  do  this  effectively,  a  school  must  be  able  to  pre- 
I  suppose,  among  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  it  trains, 
lome  conditions  and  home  influences  congruous  with  and  sup¬ 
plementary  to  its  own  course  of  training  and  instruction.  As 
I  me  factor  in  national  education,  this  group  training  has  a  value 
I  ;ognate  to  the  older  forms  of  apprenticeship.  It  hands  on  a 
I  social  tradition,  a  standard,  a  code,  more  by  the  unconscious 
Influences  of  environment  and  comradeship  than  by  rule  or  pre- 
Isept.  The  third  reason  for  retaining  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
Imdowed  schools  in  their  older  form  as  one  element  in  national 
Education  is  that  the  Local  Education  Authority  would  not  by 
I  tself  be  able  to  stand  out — in  the  sphere  of  higher  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  at  any  rate — against  stringent  central  control  of  the  courses 
|)f  study.  In  alliance  with  the  semi-independent  endowed  schools 
It  can  secure  a  due  share  of  freedom  and  initiative.  I  he  en- 
llowed  schools,  a  third  party  in  the  organization,  are  the  natural 
lilies  of  the  Local  Authority  against  undue  claims  on  the  part 
If  the  Central  Authority,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural 
Idlies  of  the  Central  Authority  in  resisting  any  tendency  on  the 
Imrt  of  the  Local  Elected  Authorities  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
liberal  education  to  utilitarian  demands,  and  also  in  restraining 
li  proneness  on  the  part  of  some  local  officials  towards  a  too 
luixious  interference  with  the  internal  working  of  a  competently 
Itaffed  secondary  school.  Each  of  the  three  factors  is  necessary 
lo  the  welfare  of  education — the  Central  Authority,  the  Local 
■Vuthority,  and  the  semi-independent  endowed  school.  But  the 
excessive  powei’  of  any  one  of  the  three  is  to  be  deprecated. 

Trend  or  Educational  Policy. 

The  last  eight  years  of  secondary  education  in  England  have 
lioeen  historic  years  of  crisis.  There  has  been  loss  as  well  as 
tain,  but,  taking  the  results  as  a  whole,  the  nation  may  justly 
Congratulate  itself  upon  what  has  been  achieved.  A  violent 
Creak  with  the  past  has  been  avoided.  The  claims  of  democracy 
Co  a  wider  range  of  educational  opportunity  and  to  a  larger 
Chare  in  the  best  traditions  of  English  secondary  education  have 
Ceen  generously  met.  The  experience  of  the  older  types  of 
■school  has  been  blended  with  new  social  aspirations  and  with 
■iew  conditions  of  public  control.  The  immense  importance  of 
Che  change  has  been  in  part  concealed  by  the  quietness  of  most 
Cf  the  operations  which  have  brought  it  about.  Lever  in 
■English  educational  history  has  there  been  so  rapid  and 
■momentous  a  transition  with  so  little  public  controversy  or  with 
Co  much  good  feeling  and  mutual  consideration. 

The  changes,  if  we  regard  them  as  a  whole,  follow  a  clear  trend 
■of  policy.  Secular  authority  in  secondary  education  has  gained 
■upon  ecclesiastical.  The  State  has  established  an  almost  uni¬ 
versal  right  of  inspection.  The  Local  Authorities  have  made 
■good  their  claim  to  a  large  representation  upon  the  governing 
■bodies  of  all  local  endowed  schools.  The  power  and  (what 
■signifies  more)  the  influence  of  the  permanent  officials  has 
■increased.  And  the  amount  of  public  aid  to  secondary  education 
■has  been  greatly  enlarged. 

Suggestions  of  Caution. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  all  these  changes,  if  made 
l  in  due  measure,  will  work  out  in  existing  circumstances  foi  the 
I  good  of  English  secondary  education.  But  the  danger  is  lest 
I  changes  in  these  different  directions  should  be  pressed  too  far. 
I  In  three  respects,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  reason  to  deprecate 
i  what  has  been  done  and  to  hope  for  its  future  modification. 
I  First,  the  pressure  to  secure  the  maximum  of  free  places  has 
I  in  some  cases  been  unwise  in  the  best  interests  of  education. 
I  Secondly,  the  regulation  that  the  governing  body  of  every  aided 
I  secondary  school  must  contain  a  majority  of  governors  appointed 
I  by  a  Local  Authority  or  ex-officio  representative  of  the  rate-payers 
I  would,  if  universally  pressed,  be  pedantic  and  doctrinaiie. 
'I  Thirdly,  in  the  existing  conditions  of  religious  life  in  this 
I  country,  there  is  reason  to  regret  the  temper  of  that  regulation 
I  which  excludes  from  any  share  in  Government  grants  (to  meet 
I  the  cost  of  which  members  of  all  faiths  contribute)  all  schools 
I  (with  certain  privileged  exceptions),  the  trust  deeds  of  which 
I  require  any  member  of  the  teaching  staff,  or  a  majority  of  the 
I  governing  body,  to  be  members  of  a  particular  denomination. 

Danger  Ahead. 

These  things,  however,  are  alterable.  Experience  may  lead  to 
I  their  modification.  After  all,  a  little  elasticity  will  relieve  the 


pressure.  And  “  waiver”  is  a  blessed  word.  But  one  who  sur¬ 
veyed  the  future  of  the  endowed  secondary  schools  of  England 
might  be  disposed  to  see  in  other  directions  an  even  more  serious- 
menace  to  their  future  well-being  and  moral  autonomy.  He- 
might  say  to  us :  “  What  has  yet  been  done  to  make  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  assistant  teacher  in  the  vast  majority  of  English 
secondary  schools  attractive  to  men  of  calibre  or  even  tolerable 
to  them  in  middle  life  and  in  advancing  years  P  ”  He  might  say 
to  us  :  “  What  will  be  the  real  effects  upon  the  higher  secondary- 
schools  of  a  State-leaving  examination,  necessarily  measuring 
the  efficiency  of  instruction  by  a  series  of  intellectual  tests, 
which  are  likely  to  advance  in  severity  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
occupy  the  minds  of  the  teachers  whose  work  will  be  judged  by 
the  success  of  their  pupils  in  them  ?  ”  And  (he  might  continue), 
how  unlikely  is  it  that  the  establishment  of  a  State-leaving 
examination  will  be  indefinitely  deferred  unless  the  examinations 
now  conducted  (and,  it  is  admitted,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
pure  examination,  efficiently  conducted)  by  external  authorities- 
are  brought  into  intimate  connexion  with  the  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  Further,  he  might  ask  whether  it  has  been  wise  for  the- 
governing  bodies  of  secondary  schools  to  remain  so  long  un¬ 
organized  for  mutual  information  and,  when  necessary,  for 
combined  and  effective  protest.  But,  to  the  last  of  his  three- 
questions,  at  any  rate,  those  who  have  united  in  forming  the 
Secondary  Schools  Association  would  be  able  to  reply  without 
misgiving. 

A  keen  discussion  followed.  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton  (University 
College  School)  held  that  the  schools  for  whose  interests  Prof.. 
Sadler  had  been  pleading  were  not  “  Public  ”  schools  at  all,  but 
private  schools.  Neither  Central  nor  Local  Authority  had  any 
kind  of  say  in  their  government.  And  so,  although  people  were 
so  slow  to  see  it,  the  brother  and  the  comrade  in  arms  of  such 
schools  was  the  too  often  and  too  unjustly  derided  private  school. 
Of  course,  the  private  school  at  its  worst  was  worthy  of  con¬ 
demnation,  but  the  private  school  at  its  best  was  the  best  of 
all  schools.  These  seemed  likely  to  go  under,  because  of  the 
unfair  competition  of  the  municipal  school,  which  was  good  in 
its  own  place,  but  should  confine  itself  to  its  right  position. 

Mr.  T.  Garbutt  (Secretary  to  the  Bradford  Local  Education 
Authority)  protested  that  there  was  no  Education  Authority  that 
did  not  view  with  the  greatest  possible  respect  and  admiration 
the  work  of  the  endowed  schools.  (Mr.  Thornton  :  “  You  under¬ 
sell  them.”)  No  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  made  large  grants  to 
every  secondary  school  in  Bradford.  Lobody  could  say  that 
they  had  done  any  other  than  encourage  the  continuance  of  the 
old' secondary  schools  and  to  foster  the  creation  of  new  ones  for- 
all  sections  of  the  community. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Powell  (Bridgwater)  said  that  Prof.  Sadler  had 
pointed  out  how  the  secular  authority  had  gained  on  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical.  That  was  no  doubt  true  ;  but  there  was  another  side 
to  that  question  which  did  not  perhaps  touch  the  large  towns 
where  they  got  the  best  and  most  competent  men  serving.  That 
was  not  so  "in  the  smaller  towns  :  there  they  often  got  men 
absolutely  incompetent  to  adjudicate  on  any  school  matter. 
The  Board  of  Education,  with  its  tremendous  powers  and  its 
tremendous  arm  reaching  over  them  all  like  a  tentacle,  almost 
crushed  the  trustees  out  of  existence.  It  was  very  hard  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  Board,  the  trustees,  and  the  Local  Authority. 

Mrs.  Pilcher  (Aske’s  Haberdashers’  School)  said  Dr.  Powell 
spoke  as  if  the  people  of  this  country  consisted  entirely  of  men. 
In  the  smaller  country  towns  there  were  quite  as  many  women 
as  men,  and  women  of  considerable  ability.  If  in  these  smaller 
towns  a  little  more  pains  was  taken  to  put  women  on  the  Count} 
Council,  they  would  get  a  little  more  wisdom  in  the  management 
of  schools. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Lemon  (Reigate  Grammar  School)  said  the  position 
was  often  assumed  by  County  Authorities  that  no  school  should 
receive  rate  aid  which  did  not  also  receive  State  aid.  Governors 
nucb  governors  were  reduced  to  a  position  in  which  it  would  not 
matter  very  much  whether  they  had  any  great  intellectual 
powers,  because  they  really  now  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
government  of  the  school.  So  far  as  management  of  finance 
was  concerned,  they  were  allowed  to  a  certain  extent  to  spend 
money,  but  were  controlled  by  the  County  Authorities.  The 
whole  position  of  the  governor  was  altered  and  was  going  down. 
The  rule  that  town  councillors  should  form  a  majority  of  the 
governing  body  had  not  altogether  raised  the  tone,  but,  taking 
them  all  round,  they  had  got  quite  interested,  and  if  they  had  not 
had  the  best  education  themselves  they  were  interested  m  others 
having  it. 
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The  Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley  (Hon.  Sec.)  observed  that  through¬ 
out  the  paper  they  were  all  aware  of  a  sort  of  under-current  of 
a  demand  for  autonomy  in  the  management  of  their  schools  and 
also  for  more  variety  throughout.  He  thought  they  would  be 
wise  in  looking  upon  recent  changes  as  experimental  in  the  full 
belief  that  they  were  not  definitely  stereotyped  or  fixed.  He 
believed  that  after  one  or  two  years  more  of  the  Regulations  they 
would  find  that  there  were  certain  things  which  had  gone  wrong. 
He  referred  at  some  length  to  the  experience  of  Miss  Burstall, 
at  the  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls,  where  scarcely  half 
the  required  25  per  cent,  of  capable  free-placers  can  be  found. 
He  implored  Educational  Authorities  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
■character  formation  for  the  well-being  of  our  country  really  lay 
in  their  fostering  experiments  and  leaving  them  to  men  and 
women  competent  to  deal  with  the  question,  so  that,  instead  of 
stereotyping  our  schools,  they  would  endeavour  to  keep  alive 
local  peculiarities,  local  traditions,  and  foster  differences  of 
school  character  rather  than  try  to  make  them  one  monotonous 
whole.  The  Board  of  Education  did  not  realize,  when  it  pressed 
forward  its  demand  for  free  places,  that  it  was  really  killing  at 
its  fountain  head  the  best  interest  of  men  and  women  in  the 
•counties  who  were  educationally  minded. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.P.,  said : — I  listened  with  immense 
pleasure  to  Prof.  Sadler’s  paper,  which  seems  to  me  to  show  that 
perfect  fairness  of  spirit  and  even  balance  of  mind  which  we  have 
long  learned  to  expect  from  him.  I  was  very  glad  at  his  general 
conclusions.  There  is  no  doubt,  X  think,  that  the  municipaliza¬ 
tion  of  education  does  most  inevitably  tend  to  a  certain  uni¬ 
formity  of  type  :  and  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have 
the  effect  of  a  kind  of  educational  bureaucracy  in  the  locality 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  effect  of  the  Central 
Authority,  and  of  that  growing  army  of  officials  which  is  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  Board  of  Education.  I  rejoice  that  Prof.  Sadler 
laid  the  great  stress  he  did  on  the  eminent  and  distinctive  merit 
of  the  endowed  schools  taken  as  a  whole,  in  giving  us  in  England 
a  variety  of  type,  not  only  of  educational  methods,  but  also  of 
traditions,  educational  and  social,  and  which,  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,  produces  a  certain  composite  sense  and  fosters  local  patriot¬ 
ism.  As  a  further  argument  in  favour  of  maintaining  elas¬ 
ticity,  it  seems  to  me  the  higher  you  go  in  the  scale  of 
education  the  more  you  want  to  be  free  from  mere  routine 
and  from  that  kind  of  administrative  rigidity  which  goes 
with  routine.  A  certain  rigidity  of  type  which  is  almost  inevit¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  elementary  education  becomes  a  draw¬ 
back  when  you  get  into  the  region  of  secondary  education  ;  and, 
although  it  is  quite  true  that,  until  1902,  the  secondary  system 
was  unorganized  and  chaotic,  our  effort  ought  to  be  to  see  that 
that  organization,  which  has  been  marvellously  successful  on  the 
whole,  does  not  tend  towards  mere  mechanical  routine.  That 
is  the  danger  of  the  moment.  I  think  the  Board  of  Education 
themselves  are  thoroughly  conscious  that  they  have  that  danger 
to  contend  with.  The  present  unrest  arises  from  the  fact  that 
nobody  outside  quite  knows  what  the  policy  of  the  Board  is  : 
whether  they  mean  gradually  to  extend  their  hold  and  get  a  grip 
on  all  these  institutions  or  to  give  them  a  free  hand  and  only 
keep  them  up,  by  inspection,  to  a  proper  standard.  Prof.  Sadler 
referred  to  the  leaving  examination.  I  think  he  said,  most  truly, 
that  inspection  and  examination  must  work  together.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  may  be  useful  co-operation  between 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Universities  in  this  matter — I  do 
not  mean  merely  the  older  Universities,  but  the  newer  provincial 
Universities  also — and  that,  while  admitting  that  the  Uni¬ 
versities  are  not  equipped  with  an  inspectorate  such  as  that  of 
the  Board,  yet  I  do  think  that  the  Universities  are  in  many  ways 
better  able  to  carry  out  an  examination  than  a  State  department, 
because  the  men  are  so  much  alive  in  education  to  the  demerits 
of  examination,  the  dangers  of  examination,  to  the  essential 
point  in  all  teaching— the  development  of  intellectual  interest  and 
independence  to  each  pupil — that  they  are  less  likely  to  go  by  the 
bare  results  of  an  examination  than  a  department  which  does 
■everything  by  strict  rule.  Prof.  Sadler  spoke  of  the  status  and 
prospects  of  the  assistant  teachers  as  being  one  of  the  most 
anxious  problems  of  the  future.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  much  as 
1  believe  in  the  virtues  of  organization,  I  believe  infinitely  more 
in  the  qualities  of  the  teachers.  It  seems  to  me,  sometimes, 
deplorable  that  Education  Authorities,  ready  to  spend  enormous 
sums  on  the  mere  material  fabric  of  education,  yet  are  so 
niggardly  as  regards  the  payment  of  teachers  in  their  service. 
The  two  thiugs  which  seem  most  pressing  are  to  give  to  teachers 
such  salaries  and  such  pensions  as  will  induce  first-rate  men  and 
women  to  enter  the  profession. 


Mr.  Winter  (Caterham)  said  the  school  he  represented  was  in 
many  ways  different  from  most  endowed  schools,  being  established 
for  the  sons  of  Congregational  ministers.  In  connexion  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education  they  found  them  ready 
to  meet  them  in  a  very  liberal  and  reasonable  spirit.  They 
allowed  them  to  have  10  per  cent,  of  free-placers,  and  included 
in  that  10  per  cent,  those  County  Council  boys  who  were  paid 
for  by  the  County  Scholarship  Fund.  In  the  various  details 
they  also  found  the  Board  ready  to  meet  them.  With  regard  to 
inspection  they  had  found  it  most  valuable.  They  had  been 
supplied  with  full  information  as  to  the  result  of  the  inspection, 
and  that  had  materially  assisted  them  in  forming  their  views. 
The  examination  of  the  school  had  been  conducted  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  University.  They,  of  course,  had  the  difficulty  which  he 
presumed  a  large  number  of  endowed  schools  suffered  from,  that, 
although  endowed  in  a  sense,  they  were  not  endowed  enough, 
and  the  real  difficulty  was  the  pressure  that  was  brought  upon 
all  their  secondary  schools  by  the  rising  competition  of  the  rate- 
aided  or  State-aided  schools.  But  he  did  not  think  that  it  was 
for  them,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  to  complain  of  that 
competition. 

Mr.  Carrnthers  (Harpur  Trust,  Bedford)  acknowledged  that  he 
was  one  of  those  dreadful  people,  a  publicly  elected  member  of  an 
Educational  Authority,  and  said  that,  although  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee,  Chairman  of  the  Higher  Education 
Committee,  and  Chairman  of  the  Harpur  Trust,  not  his  greatest 
enemy  would  charge  him  with  being  an  educated  man.  Many  of 
his  colleagues  were  perfectly  fatuous  in  the  work  of  organizing 
education.  They  held  that  public  servants  ought  not  to  “  sweat  ” 
their  employees,  least  of  all  in  the  work  of  education.  He  believed 
that  the  great  endowed  schools  had  done  great  work  in  the  past 
and  were  capable  of  doing  more.  “  Our  common  enemy,”  he 
continued,  “  is  the  Board  of  Education.  Again  and  again  simple- 
minded  men  like  me  have  attempted  to  make  the  conditions  in 
our  schools  reasonable  and  the  Board  of  Education  has  stepped  in. 
Again  and  again  we  have  spent  valuable  time  in  coming  up  to 
London  to  interview  these  autocrats  who  do  not  know  their  own 
minds.  In  working  on  your  behalf  we  have  often  been  worsted 
in  the  fight.  That  was  a  very  wise  suggestion  that  when  the 
Board  made  new  rules  they  should  submit  them  to  people  like 
you  who  will  have  to  carry  them  out.” 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  the  last 
speaker.  Dr.  Sadler’s  paper  had  certainly  been  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  One  gentleman  had  complained  that  the  en¬ 
dowment  was  not  large  enough.  But  in  virtue  of  that  endow¬ 
ment  they  occupied  a  quasi-independent  position,  which  others 
did  not  have.  A  municipal  school  must  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  municipality  and  the  Board  of  Education,  but  money  had 
always  great  power,  and  the  very  fact  that  endowed  schools  did 
possess  means  of  their  own  enabled  them  to  occupy  a  freer 
position  than  was  possible  for  the  others.  What  they  desired 
was  that  the  independence  which  these  schools  possessed  they 
should  continue  to  enjoy,  so  that  variety  might  not  be  interfered 
with.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  tilings  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  this  country  that  these  endowed  schools  should 
continue  to  have  that  freedom  and  elasticity  which  they  had  before 
they  were  placed  under  the  Board  of  Education.  He  was  parti¬ 
cularly  struck  with  the  speech  of  Mr.  Thornton,  but  the  subject 
of  private  schools  was  not  included  in  the  paper.  He  was  most 
desirous  that  private  schools  should  not  be  pushed  out  of  the 
educational  system  either  by  endowed  or  by  municipal  schools. 
There  were  many  conditions  under  which  such  schools  gave  the 
best  education  possible,  and  some  of  these  gave  a  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  did  not  come  under  any  of  the  categories  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  could  not  well  be  recognized  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  but  he  would  like  the  Board  to  take  as  large 
a  view  as  possible  of  the  kinds  of  education  they  were  prepared 
to  recognize.  He  would  like  to  see  the  Board  of  Education 
absolutely  free  from  politics.  He  knew  the  difficulty  of  it  because 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  necessarily  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  Yet  he  did  not  think  it  was  altogether 
impossible.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Sadler  for  the 
extremely  interesting  paper  which  he  had  brought  under  their 
notice.  It  had  given  rise  to  a  large  number  of  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions,  which  would  cause  them  all  to  think  very  carefully  over 
those  delicate  educational  problems  to  which  Dr.  Sadler  with 
very  much  ability  had  referred. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Prof.  Sadler  replied  at  some  length,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chair  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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OTTO  SALOMON. 

By  J.  S.  Thornton,  B.A. 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  teachers  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  .Scotland  and  Ireland,  who  must  have  read,  with  a  sense  of 
personal  loss,  the  news  of  the  death  of  Otto  Salomon  on  Sunday, 
November  3,  1907.  He  was  born  in  Gothenburg  in  1849,  and 
had  scarcely  begun  his  studies  for  the  engineering  profession  in 
1868  before  he  was  called  bv  his  uncle  August  Abrahamson, 
recently  left  a  widower,  to- help  in  the  management  of  the  large 
estate  he  had  recently  acquired  at  Nails,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Gothenburg.  To  his  duties  as  estate  manager 
Salomon  soon  added  an  active  interest  in  education,  and  in  such 
activities  uncle  and  nephew  ever  worked  heartily  together  as 
one  man.  The  chief  means  by  which  the  “  work-school  ”  of  1872 
was  converted  into  a  school — a  famous  international  school— of 
educational  handwork  was  a  visit  Salomon  paid  in  the  summer  of 
1877  to  Uno  Cygnseus,  the  founder  of  National  Education  in 
Finland.*  Cygnaaus,  as  an  ardent  student  of  the  work  and 
writings  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  had  no  difficulty  in  con¬ 
vincing  Salomon  of  the  educational,  as  apart  from  the  merely 
economical  or  utilitarian,  importance  of  Sloyd.  This  brings 
Salomon  distinctly  into  the  true  apostolical  succession. 

Visitors  from  abroad  began  to  come  to  Naas  in  1880.  M.  Sluys, 
the  head  of  a  training  college  in  Brussels,  came  two  or  three 
years  after  and  wrote,  in  charming  French,  an  account  of  his 
experiences,  from  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  drew  up  an  article 
in  one  of  the  monthlies  that  attracted  much  attention.  In  1835 
came  two  lady  teachers  from  London,  one  of  whom  wrote  a  long 
I  series  of  articles  in  the  Practical  Teacher  dealing  with  the  various 
I  aspects  of  Sloyd.  Next  came  Miss  Chapman,  by  whose  exertions 
the  Sloyd  Association  was  formed  The  year  1887  was  signalized 
by  the  visit  of  twenty  picked  students  sent  by  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment.  These  came  from  all  parts  of  Italy — from  Palermo  to  Milan. 
Miss  Emily  Lord  (Mrs.  Walter  Ward),  with  several  friends,  was 
a  student  at  Nilas  the  same  year.  In  1888  both  Miss  Lord  and 
Miss  Hughes  of  Cambridge  were  at  Naiis,  bringing  with  them 
troops  of  lady  students.  It  was  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  students 
of  these  years  that  the  Sloyd  Union  was  founded  and  the 
English  edition  of  Salomon’s  lectures  published.  Two  eminent 
students  from  Great  Britain  in  the  next  following  years  have 
much  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Sloyd  ideas  and  Sloyd 
teaching  in  this  country — Mr.  J.  Struthers,  C.B.,  the  successor 
of  Sir  Henry  Craik  at  the  Scotch  Education  Office,  and  Sir 
Harry  Reichel,  then  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wales. 
Mr.  Struthers’  Government  Report  on  School  Occupations  ob¬ 
tained  an  unexpected  amount  of  approbation  from  his  official 
chief,  is  filled  with  sound  Sloyd  principles,  and  has  been  of  great 
service  to  the  Sloyd  propaganda.  Sir  Harry,  as  one  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Welsh  intermediate 
schools,  found  that  none  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Board  had  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  educational  handwork  nor  any  idea  of 
the  place  it  should  occupy  in  the  school  curriculum.  And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  service 
Sir  Harry  rendered  to  the  cause  of  school  handwork  in  Wales 
and  elsewhere  when  in  two  successive  years  he  went  through  the 
;  ordinary  courses  at  Nails,  sandwiching  benchworlv  with  attend¬ 
ance  at  lectures  and  discussions  just  like  any  other  student. 
This  gave  great  weight  to  the  address  he  delivered  to  the  Sloyd 
Association  on  his  return — an  address  which  was  printed  in 
extenso  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  then  spread  broadcast 
over  the  country. 

The  inspiration  of  all  this  activity  was  not  far  to  seek,  and  the 
method  of  the  inspiration  was  so  unique  and  so  successful  that 
some  attempt  must  be  made  to  indicate  its  nature.  Sloyd 
courses  at  Nilas  differed  from  similar  courses  elsewhere  — 
I  *  whether  in  England,  Germany,  or  France  —  as  cheese  differs 
from  chalk.  I  can  well  remember  with  what  eagerness  we 
sought  to  get  through  as  many  models  as  possible  and  with 
M  what  reluctance  we  broke  off  to  attend  lecture  (there  was 
generally  one  lecture  hour  to  every  two  hours  of  benchwork). 
We  thought,  and  sometimes  were  not  slow  to  say  to  one  another, 
that  Salomon  insisted  unduly  on  that  part  of  the  course  for 
which  he  himself  was  solely  responsible.  And  we  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  him  when  he  told  us  that,  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  course,  the  lectures  were  the  more  indispensable.  In  those 
1  days  three  courses  of  lectures  ran  concurrently.  Those  in  the 

*  Perhaps  the  only  full  account  of  Cygnaeus  in  English  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Journal  of  Education,  September,  1890. 


first  course  were  lectures  on  applied  pedagogik,  dealing  with 
the  underlying  educational  principles  ;  those  in  the  second  were 
historical,  tracing  the  growth  of  the  idea,  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  present  time,  that  bodily  as  well  as  mental  activities  must 
find  their  place  in  the  school  hours  ;  whilst  those  in  the  third 
dealt  with  strictly  practical  matters — with  the  means  and  the 
method  of  instituting  a  good  Sloyd  instruction  in  the  school. 
The  lectures  were  not  read.  They  might  be  called  colloquial 
rather  than  eloquent,  and  might  be  interrupted  occasionally  by 
a  brief  question  or  remark  from  the  students.  If  there  was 
any  strong  tendency  or  general  desire  to  dispute  a  position  or 
to  discuss  the  various  sides  of  a  question,  the  ordinary  lecture 
next  day  was  omitted  and  the  discussion  took  its  place. 
And  as,  every  year,  many  of  the  students  were  picked  men, 
men  of  more  or  less  mark  in  the  countries  they  came  from, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Salomon  himself  must  sometimes 
have  benefited  from  the  stimulating  interchange  of  opinion. 
Salomon,  in  the  late  eighties,  could  not  be  called  a  proficient 
in  English.  And  so  the  first  part  of  every  lecture  was  taken 
up  by  some  student  being  called  upon  to  read  his  notes  of  the 
last  lecture.  This  gave  Salomon  an  opportunity  of  seeing  if  his 
meaning  had  been  fully  grasped,  and  might  lead  to  some  further 
discussion  or  exposition.  No  indication  was  given  beforehand 
who  this  student  should  be,  and  the  fear  of  disgracing  oneself 
(as  happened  in  one  notable  instance,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  rest)  led  to  a  high  average  of  note-taking. 

Salomon,  furthermore,  was  very  anxious  that  his  students 
should  stay  to  the  very  end  of  the  course ;  for  just  as,  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  Letter  from  the  Yeai’ly  Meeting  sums  up 
and  drives  home  the  leading  lessons  of  the  ten  days’  General 
Assembly,  so  Salomon,  in  his  address  at  the  final  ceremony  of 
the  course  —an  address  often  maivked  by  strong  religious  feeling 
—in  brief,  pregnant  sentences,  impressed  on  his  students,  now 
become  his  friends,  the  convictions  he  had  been  urging  in  the 
past  weeks.  It  was  in  such  ways  that  Sloyd  apostles  were  made. 

Such  a  blending  of  practice  and  theory,  such  a  sifting  of  views 
and  opinions  offered  for  acceptance,  such  preaching  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  crusade,  the  world  has  seldom  seen.  No  wonder  his 
ideas,  in  their  strength  and  sometimes  in  their  weakness,  were 
so  thoroughly  appropriated  and  afterwards  so  widely  and  zeal¬ 
ously  diffused. 

Some  of  his  students,  on  coming  home,  may  have  imagined 
him,  from  across  the  sea,  asking  them,  in  the  words  of  Scripture, 
“  Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you  ?  ”  For,  to  their  surprise, 
thoughts  and  facts  that  seemed  to  refer  only  to  one  small  corner 
of  school  work  threw  fresh  light  on  all  their  work.  Though 
they  thought  themselves,  some  of  them,  past  the  age  of  en¬ 
thusiasms,  enthusiasms  awoke  in  them  which  last  to  this  day. 
The  ideas  they  had  so  thoroughly  appropriated  could  not  lie 
idle  :  full  soon  they  germinated,  throwing  root  downward  and 
stalk  upward. 

Many  of  my  friends  and  comrades  can  illustrate  this  in  a  way 
special  to  themselves.  They  can  tell  of  what  Sloyd  has  done  in 
Manchester,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds,  in  the  Midlands, 
in  London  and  Southampton,  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Australia, 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Let  me  speak  only  of  what  I 
know,  and  give  the  instance  that  bulks  largest  in  my  experience. 

Some  months,  perhaps  a  year,  before  the  course  at  Naas  in 
August,  1888,  Ernst  Trier,  the  Principal  of  the  People’s  High  School 
at  Vallekilde  in  the  North  of  Zealand,  which  for  many  years  was 
the  most  numerously  attended  of  all  the  Danish  high  schools, 
was  on  a  visit  to  Sweden  in  search  of  health.  He,  like  Salomon, 
was  of  Jewish  descent,  and  the  two  men  were  greatly  drawn  to 
one  another  and  became  each  of  them  interested  in  the  other  s 
work.  Trier  told  Salomon  much  more  than  he  knew  before  of 
Grundtvig  and  his  work  of  popular  enlightenment,  which  makes 
a  Dane  feel  as  much  joy  and  pride  in  his  native  country  as  ever 
an  ancient  Jew  did  in  Mount  Zion.  Much  of  this  Salomon  com¬ 
municated  to  us  in  one  of  his  historical  lectures.  Not  one  of  us 
had  ever  heard  either  of  Grundtvig  or  the  High  School ;  and  on 
one  of  us,  Mr.  David  Morgan  Lewis,  Demonstrator  in  Physics  at 
Bangor,  what  was  said  made  such  an  impression  that  he  insti¬ 
tuted  inquiries  in  Denmark  itself,  and,  when  he  went  to  Nails 
again  next  year,  spent  some  weeks  in  Denmark  on  his  way.  All 
this  he  toid  about  twenty  of  us  one  evening  after  supper. 
Mr.  Lewis  soon  afterwards  became  Professor  of  Physics  at 
Aberystwyth  and  has  not  been  able  to  pay  further  visits  to  these 
northern  lands.  But  in  1892  I  followed  in  his  tracks,  and  with 
the  exception  of  1896  have  spent  some  part  of  every  year  in  one 
or  other  of  these  countries  ever  since. 

In  his  later  years,  Salomon,  true  to  his  mission  of  redressing 
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the  balance  between  work  for  the  body  and  work  for  the  mind 
in  school,  added  to  the  usual  Sloyd  courses  other  courses  in 
organized  games  and  cookery,  in  needlework,  fruit-preserving, 
and  gardening.  This  necessitated  the  erection  of  handsome  new7 
buildings. 

In  the  spring  of  1907,  Otto  Salomon  was  at  Nauheim,  where 
he  had  often  been  before.  On  his  doctor’s  advice  he  sought  to 
find  some  one  who  could  take  his  place  at  the  summer  courses; 
but,  failing  to  find  a  suitable  substitute,  he  ventured  to  take 
them  once  more  himself.  He  took  to  his  bed  and  scarcely  rose 
from  it  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  his  life.  It  was  only 
after  death  that  the  real  cause  of  his  illness  was  found,  and 
probably  no  surgical  skill  could  have  saved  his  life.  He  was 
buried  (November  7)  beside  his  uncle  near  the  Castle  at  Naas. 
Can  we  find  in  all  the  last  century  a  man  who  has  exercised  a 
wider  or  more  beneficent  influence  on  school  life — a  man  who  has 
done  more  to  promote  harmonious,  all-round  develo]wnent,  and 
so  make  school  a  happier  place  than  before  ? 

Abrabamson  died  in  1898,  leaving  the  estate  of  Naas  and  a  sum 
of  £21,000  to  the  State  in  order  to  continue,  under  sufficiently 
elastic  conditions,  the  work  thus  begun.  The  bequest  wras  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  following  year  and  the  estate  placed  under  the 
management  of  the  Education  Department.  Its  first  duty,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  will,  was  to  constitute  a  Board  of  five 
managers,  with  whom  the  appointment  of  a  successor  should 
lie.  But  a  man  like  Salomon  it  is  hard  to  replace,  and  no 
successor  has  even  yet  been  appointed.  Meanwhile  Prof.  Franz 
von  Scheele,  First  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools  in  Stockholm, 
conducts  the  usual  five-  or  six-week  courses. 


REVIEWS. 


Should  History  be  Taught  to  Schoolboys? 

(1)  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  History.  By  M.  W.  Keatinge, 
M.A.,  Header  in  Education  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
(4s.  6d.  net.  A.  &  C.  Black.)  (2)  The  Teaching  of  History. 
By  Dr.  Oskar  Jiiger.  Translated  by  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A. ;  with 
an  Introduction  by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Oxford: 
B.  H.  Blackwell.) 

The  layman  who  is  most  conscious  of  the  part  played  by 
historical  study  in  his  own  education  is  disposed  to  feel  indignant 
that  such  a  question  as  this  should  be  proposed.  “  How,”  he 
may  ask  in  turn,  “  can  a  boy’s  period  of  learning  be  better 
spent  than  in  communion  with  the  great  souls  of  other  times,  in 
contemplation  of  human  conduct  on  the  great  scale,  and  in  the 
reconstruction  of  that  past  upon  which  the  present  is  necessarily 
built  ?  ”  This,  however,  is  merely  the  attitude  of  the  amateur,  who 
does  not  stop  to  consider  possible  difficulties,  particularly  those 
which,  arising  from  the  mental  condition  of  the  boy  himself,  are 
inherent  in  the  question.  The  study  of  history  demands  an 
intellectual  development  and  a  fund  of  knowledge  of  human 
conduct  and  motive  which  certainly  every  boy  does  not  possess. 
When  it  is  added  that  the  subject-matter  is  frequently  of  a  highly 
contentious  kind,  and  that  the  nearer  we  get  to  our  own  time  the 
more  questionable  is  the  truth  of  received  notions,  the  difficulties 
appear  to  be  formidable. 

Yet  there  is  more  beyond.  Apart  from  the  continuous  yet 
casual  treatment  of  ancient  history  involved  in  teaching  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  there  is  no  accepted  traditional  method 
of  teaching  history  in  the  schoolroom  :  this  subject  suffers  in 
a  peculiar  degree  from  a  disability  common  to  all  the  “  modern 
studies.”  The  general  practice  is  probably  that  described  by 
Dr.  Jiiger  :  it  consists,  on  the  boy’s  side,  of  memorizing  a  text¬ 
book,  and,  on  the  teacher’s,  of  some  kind  of  lecture  followed  by 
an  examination,  oral  or  written.  But,  as  Mr.  Keatinge  shows, 
this  is  to  throw  too  much  of  the  work  on  the  wrong  shoulders, 
and  to  deprive  the  pupil  of  opportunities  for  initiative  and 
independent  constructive  work,  whilst  demanding  too  much  from 
the  capacity  to  learn  by  rote.  Any  study  of  which  this  can  be 
said  holds  its  place  in  the  curriculum  by  a  very  precarious  tenure. 
To  serve  as  an  educational  instrument  of  value  in  the  schoolroom, 
a  subject  must  possess  a  formal  side  and  be  so  susceptible  to 
organization  that  it  can  be  applied  in  exercises  which  afford 
pupils  plenty  of  opportunity  for  work  on  their  own  account. 

It  is  this  conviction  which  is  the  groundwork  of  Mr.  Keatinge’s 
“Studies”;  and,  in  showing  how  that  conviction  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  piactice.  he  has  rendered  a  very  considerable  service 
to  the  cause  of  historical  study  in  the  schoolroom.  The  text¬ 


book.  lecture,  and  examination  being  accepted  as  integral  parts 
of  the  instruction,  Mr.  Keatinge  finds  the  indispensable  formal 
side  of  the  subject  in  the  notion  of  historical  evidence,  and  the 
pupil’s  exercises  consist  chiefly  in  the  analysis  or  criticism  of 
concrete  instances  of  evidence  of  that  kind.  Material  of  all 
degrees  of  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  statutes,  chronicles,  tracts, 
and  the  like  contemporary  documents,  in  the  works  of  the  great 
historians  and  memoir  writers.  About  one-fourth  of  Mr.  Kea¬ 
tinge’s  book  is  devoted  to  showing  how  such  “sources”  may  be 
used  to  advantage  by  boys  in  the  middle  and  upper  forms ;  in 
many  cases  he  adds  the  value  of  actuality  by  transcribing  pupils’’ 
exercises.  The  author  tells  us  that  a  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds 
will  supply  a  complete  laboratory — that  is  to  say,  a  collection 
of  standard  books  and  documents  for  school  use.  We  suggest 
that  in  his  second  edition  he  should  give  as  an  appendix  a  full 
list  of  “  sources  ”  easily  accessible  to  the  working  schoolmaster. 
The  money  does  not,  apparently,  cover  the  cost  of  maps,  atlases, 
photographs,  lantern  slides,  or  such  invaluable  archeeological 
collections  as  the  “Album  Historique”  of  Parmentier.  While 
fully  alive,  as  are  both  our  authors,  to  the  dangers  of  pictorial 
illustration,  we  venture  to  consider  that  the  more  material 
monuments  of  the  past,  and  consequently  their  accurate  repro¬ 
ductions,  have  a  value  as  “  sources  ”  which  is  not  always  sur¬ 
passed  by  documents. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Keatinge  thinks  of  turning 
the  schoolboy  into  a  researcher ;  the  pupil  does  not  “  invent 
history,”  as  Rousseau  might  say,  but  learns  by  examination  of 
particular  cases  the  nature  and  cogency  of  evidence  as  the  his¬ 
torian  understands  it.  The  study  ceases  to  be  what  Fitch  so 
unhappily  termed  “fact-lore,”  and  becomes  a  formative  subject. 
The  examination  of  “  originals  ”  in  a  more  cursory  fashion  also 
gives  a  setting  (or  atmosphere,  as  Mr.  Keatinge  prefers  to  call 
it)  to  the  matter  of  the  text-book,  without  which  the  latter  tends 
to  become  jejune  and  fugitive.  In  this  connexion  our  author 
has  some  very  practical  hints  upon  the  best  use  of  the  black¬ 
board,  the  “  line  of  time,”  and  genealogical  tables,  as  fixing 
devices. 

But,  as  Mr.  Keatinge  fully  recognizes,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  consider  the  teaching  of  history  apart  Horn  the  conditions 
created  by  our  system  of  public  examinations.  He  states  in  full 
the  organization  which  he  would  secure  for  the  study,  given  two 
or  three  weekly  “  periods  ”  for  modern  history,  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  time  ear-marked  for  detailed  work  on  which 
exercises  can  be  set.  He  prints  several  typical  examination 
papers  in  full  and  notices  their  defects  ;  after  which  he  gives  a 
model  paper  drafted  upon  the  lines  of  his  book.  The  examining 
authority  which  first  adds  an  optional  section  to  its  history 
paper  containing  questions  of  the  sort  here  included  will  deserve 
well  indeed  of  its  country  ! 

A  spurious  patriotism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desire  to  turn 
all  instruction  into  sermonizing,  on  the  other,  threaten  to  obscure, 
if  not  to  efface,  the  legitimate  office  of  history  as  a  branch  of  the 
Humanities.  Both  our  authors  repudiate  the  thought  of  falsify¬ 
ing  history  in  the  supposed  interest  of  edification,  moral  or 
otherwise.  Mr.  Keatinge  finds  the  ethical  value  of  the  study  in 
the  critical  attitude  which  the  exercises  laid  down  by  his  method 
induce.  Dr.  Jiiger  is  content  to  rely  upon  truth  of  fact  for 
the  desired  stimulus,  warning,  and  inspiration.  Indeed,  the 
candid  manner  in  which  the  Bonn  Professor  speaks  of  his 
country’s  educational  officials  and  their  pronouncements,  and 
his  persistent  refusal  to  join  in  “flag-wagging,”  constitute  the 
first  claim  of  his  book  to  attention  to-da}'.  Veteran-like,  he  is 
laudator  temporis  acti.  The  Prussian  syllabus  was  a  masterpiece 
before  1882,  it  was  admirable  in  1854  and  the  best  teacher  of 
history  Dr.  Jiiger  has  known  died  in  1848  ;  and  so  on.  He  takes 
a  pleasure  in  traversing  all  the  recognized  principles  of  edu¬ 
cational  theory.  His  one  statement  of  method  as  applied  to 
history  amounts  to  this  advice  :  Give  your  pupils  a  “  dry  light” 
text-book,  refrain  from  criticizing  or  contradicting  it,  supple¬ 
ment  it  by  informal  lecturing,  and  revise  and  examine,  orally 
or  in  writing,  on  occasion.  He  finds  no  use  for  “  sources  ”  except 
those  constituted  by  the  classical  Latin  or  Greek  texts  ;  yet  twice 
in  his  pages  there  is  a  recommendation  to  take  a  class  through 
a  piece  of  evidence  in  order  to  confute  popular  beliefs. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  work  has  been  translated. 
Over  and  above  its  meagre  consideration  of  method,  its  historical 
subject-matter  is  naturally  so  preponderatingly  German  that  the 
assistance  afforded  to  the  English  schoolmaster  is  very  small 
indeed.  Prof.  Firth  (who  thinks  that  “  German  boys  remain  in 
the  same  form  for  a  year  together,  and  then  move  up  in  a  body 
to  the  next  form  ”)  supplies  what  he  calls  a  “  tabular  statement 
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of  the  historical  curriculum  of  a  Prussian  gymnasien  ”  (sic). 
In  view  of  Dr.  Jager’s  text  this  was  scarcely  necessary ;  a  greater 
service  to  English  teachers  might  have  been  rendered  by  sub¬ 
stituting  some  two  and  a  half  pages  from  the  Prussian  Lehrplane. 
These  are  not  only  interesting  as  statements  of  the  official  ideal, 
principles,  and  methods ;  they  also  make  Dr.  Jager’s  strictures 
intelligible  to  the  foreign  reader.  The  translator  wrongly 
includes  the  Realschule  amongst  schools  with  a  nine  years’ 
course  ;  and  he  supplies  no  index.  Mr.  Keatinge’s  index  is  very 
meagre  ;  we  particularly  miss  therefrom  the  ingenuous  “  Muriel 

I  Howard,  aged  fourteen.” 

We  desire  to  commend  “  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  History  ” 
very  heartily  to  all  whose  business  it  is  to  give  historical  in¬ 
struction  in  schools.  Its  message,  however,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  them.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  book  calls 
for  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  schoolmasters  and  school¬ 
mistresses  who  teach  any  branch  of  the  Humanities  in  and 
through  the  mother  tongue.  In  these  days  of  inspection  and 
“interesting  oral  teaching,”  we  all  of  us  frequently  run  the  risk 
I  of  contravening  it. 

— 

I  Reformation  and  Renaissance. 

The  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance.  By  E.  M.  Tanner. 

(3s.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  period  this  volume  embraces  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
in  European  history,  and  in  interest  second  only  to  the  French 
Revolution.  Yet  the  upheaval  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century  presented  far  more  complicated  issues  and  evolved  more 
stupendous  results.  These  issues  and  results  the  author  has  pre¬ 
sented  with  commendable  lucidity.  The  Papacy  is  the  centre  of 
attraction,  and  “  all  roads  lead  to  Rome  ” — or  perhaps  we  should 
say  to  Italy,  for  the  struggle  for  parts  of  that  country  between 
European  monarchs  and  between  Italian  princes  themselves  is  the 
I  predominant  feature  of  the  period.  The  earlier  chapters  deal 
with  the  state  of  European  monarchies  and  peoples  previous  to 
1500.  France,  thanks  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Yalois  kings 
(particularly  Louis  XI),  had  emerged  a  united  monarchy.  But 
the  unity  was  only  apparent,  for  the  country  was  torn  by  social 
divisions.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  at  the  height  of  their  colon¬ 
izing  career.  Italy  was  merely  a  “  geographical  expression.” 
Maximilian’s  influence  and  authority  as  German  king  were  in 
reality  used  to  oppose  the  attempts  to  make  a  united  German 
State.  Yet  he  did  much  for  the  German  nation  by  his  patronage 
of  poetry  and  art,  and  “  with  all  his  faults  and  failures  he  had  no 
small  share  in  bringing  his  country  into  the  full  blaze  of  modern 
life.”  The  Turks  advanced  so  rapidly  because  there  was  no 
united  Christian  opposition  against  them.  Opponents  of  the 
Papacy  regarded  them  as  “  a  visitation  from  God.” 

The  story  of  the  Catholic  reaction  is  sordid  at  best,  especially 
the  part  pertaining  to  France  ;  for,  although  the  Reformation  in 
France  was  more  or  less  an  independent  movement,  “  based 
directly  on  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  guided  and  controlled  by 
John  Calvin,”  yet  the  bitterness  of  political  and  religious  ani¬ 
mosity  was  intense.  Throughout  the  book  are  scattered  superb 
thumb-nail  sketches  of  the  “heralds  of  revolt”  —  Erasmus, 
Luther,  Loyola,  and  others.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  avowedly 
Herbartian,  the  author’s  object  being  “  to  lead  pupils  to  a  prag¬ 
matic  view  ”  of  the  subject.  Valuable  bibliographical  references 
and  subjects  for  essays  are  added  to  each  chapter  ;  chronological 
summaries  and  family  tables  appreciably  add  to  the  value  of  the 
manual.  Rarely  indeed  are  so  many  really  useful  maps  found 
within  a  single  book.  Undoubtedly  Miss  Tanner’s  book  supplies 
a  real  want ;  so  far  as  we  know,  no  such  text  -  book  gives 
so  graphic  and  succinct  an  account  of  this  difficult  period. 
Teachers  and  pupils  specially  interested  in  the  Reformation  era 
cannot  do  better  than  obtain  this  volume.  We  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  a  thoroughly  reliable  guide. 


of  elementary  processes  of  differentiation  on  the  assumption  of 
the  truth  of  the  leading  theorems  of  limits,  and  this  is  followed 
by  the  application  of  the  methods  of  the  calculus  to  a  discussion 
of  the  properties  of  tangents,  normals,  and  asymptotes,  to  curv¬ 
ature  and  to  envelopes.  The  subject  of  curve  tracing  and  the 
important  characteristics  of  a  number  of  the  best  known  curves 
form  the  theme  that  next  claims  attention,  and,  with  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  this  section  of  the  contents,  we  would  remark 
that  where  a  variant  of  the  ordinary  form  of  the  equation  to 
a  curve  has  been  adopted,  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  had 
the  zero  of  measurements  been  definitely  stated.  The  theorems 
of  Rolle,  Taylor,  and  Maclaurin  occupy  a  special  chapter,  and  it 
will  be  anticipated  that  attention  has  also  been  devoted  to  such 
subjects  as  maxima  and  minima,  and  indeterminate  forms.  The 
writer  displays  distinct  originality  in  his  manner  of  developing 
the  theory  of  his  subject,  and,  in  considering  its  first  principles,, 
he  makes  a  consistent  effort  to  base  the  whole  on  an  arithmetical 
foundation  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  geometrical  intuitions. 
Readers  will  form  each  an  individual  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  dispensing  with  the  latter  as  a  means  of  preliminary  illustra¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  subject  to  which  the  calculus  may 
be  applied  with  fruitful  results,  geometry  plays  as  important 
a  part  in  the  present  text-book  as  it  does  in  works  on  the  subject 
generally.  The  author’s  phraseology  often  tends  to  impress  the 
reader  with  a  sense  of  heaviness.  A  more  elastic  style  would 
certainly  greatly  enhance  the  pleasure  of  studying  the  treatise. 
The  cause  of  the  want  of  freedom  may  probably  be  attributed 
at  least  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  restricting  the  text  to  occupy 
definite  limits.  Some  methods  of  notation  may  be  observed 
which,  if  not  actually  original,  are  nevertheless  not  generally 
adopted,  and  are  useful  in  character  if  unnecessarily  novel  with 
regard  to  symbols.  A  number  of  minor  defects  in  the  printing 
have  crept  in  in  the  course  of  the  volume,  and  render  a  careful 
revision  advisable  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition  being  called 
for. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Matriculation  Geometry.  Books  I-IV.  By  Saradakanta  Gangopadhyaya, 
M.A.  (R.  1,  4.  Calcutta  and  Dacca  :  The  Students’  Library.) 

The  call  for  a  second  edition  of  this  work  after  the  short  interval  of  a 
twelvemonth  from  the  time  of  publication  is  a  proof  that  the  text-book 
appeared  as  an  answer  to  the  utterance  of  a  real  want.  The  volume 
before  us  constitutes,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  a  scientific  treatment  of  the 
work  laid  down  as  compulsory  by  the  Calcutta  University  in  its  Matricu¬ 
lation  Syllabus.  The  text  generally  is  very  good,  hut  we  would  draw 
attention  to  one  or  two  points  which  suffice  to  show  that  a  careful  re¬ 
consideration  of  it  may  result  in  valuable  improvements.  First,  it  is 
stated  that  ( a )  “a  surface  does  not  occupy  space  ”  and  ( b )  “  a  line  does 
not  occupy  space.”  What  the  writer  intended  is  obvious,  hut  it  is 
equally  evident  that  the  statements  as  he  has  given  them  are  inaccurate. 
Again,  a  straight  line  is  defined  as  “  a  line  traced  by  a  point  which 
moves  without  changing  its  direction  of  motion  ”  This  is  good  ;  not  so, 
however,  the  illustration  —  namely,  that  “if  a  point  always  moves 
towards  the  east  it  describes  a  straight  line.”  The  proof  alternative  to- 
Euclid’s  demonstration  of  I  27  is  neat,  though  there  is  an  attraction  for 
us  in  the  thoroughly  simple  older  method.  And  still  another  remark 
suggests  itself  —  namely,  that  the  wording  at  the  commencement  of 
Euclid’s  I  13  is  open  to  criticism  when  contrasted  with  the  form  adopted 
by  the  earlier  school  of  writers  on  the  subject.  Reform  is  often  advisable, 
and,  indeed,  necessary  ;  let  us  be  sure,  however,  that  reform  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  improvement. 

Examples  and  Homework  in  Preliminary  Practical  Mathematics,  By  I  .  I. 

Cowlishaw,  M.A.  (Parts  I  and  II,  Is.  6d.  each.  Longmans.) 

Part  I  is  now  in  its  second  edition.  Essentially  this  is  a  reprint  of  the 
original  issue,  but  some  additions  will  be  found  in  the  form  of  geometry, 
and  examples  valuable  more  especially  to  students  interested  in  textile 
work  and  chemistry.  Part  II  is  new.  Framed  on  lines  similar  to  those 
guiding  the  author  in  the  production  of  his  earlier  volume,  the  new  pub¬ 
lication  contains  a  varied  and  interesting  collection  of  exercises  and 
problems  designed  to  train  the  student  in  the  portions  of  algebra, 
trigonometry,  and  calculus  that  are  helpful  in  practical  work.  Re¬ 
garded  as  the  complement  of  an  examination  text-book,  the  volume 
embraces  all  that  is  needed  by  candidates  for  the  Board  of  Education 
(Stage  II)  Examination  in  Practical  Mathematics.  Many  questions  that 
have  actually  appeared  in  the  papers  set  by  the  Board  find  place  in  the 
present  volume.  The  insertion  of  blank  leaves  for  the  entry  of  notes  by 
the  reader  is  excellent,  and  in  these  days  by  no  means  a  novelty.  The 
results  of  the  problems  and  exercises  have  not  been  included  in  either  of 
the  Parts  ;  they  are,  however,  in  print  and  circulation  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  private  students. 


Differential  Calculus. 

A  Text-booh  of  Differential  Calculus.  By  Ganesli  Prasad, 
B.A.  Cantab.,  D.Sc.  Allahabad.  (5s.  Longmans.) 

Although  the  title-page  gives  no  indication  of  the  fact,  there 
is  internal  evidence  to  show  that  the  author  intends  the  present 
volume  to  form  the  first  part  only  of  a  larger  work.  The  pages 
now  presented  to  the  student  include  such  portions  of  the  differ¬ 
ential  calculus  as  are  required  by  candidates  taking  Part  I  of 
the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos  Examination  or  reading 
for  a  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  degree  of  one  of  the  Indian  Universities. 
Accordingly  we  find  an  investigation  of  first  principles  and 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

■“  Oxford  Higher  French  Series.” — Francois  le  Champi.  By  George  Sand. 
Edited  by  Alfred  Mercier,  L.  es  L.,  formerly  Lecturer  on  French 
Language  and  Literature  and  on  Romance  Philology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Clarendon  Press.) 

This  is  a  charming  volume,  one  of  the  four  “  romans  champetres  ” — 
“un  petit  groupe  unique  dans  l’histoire  de  notre  litterature,”  as  con¬ 
taining  “le  plus  solide”  of  George  Sand’s  work,  “  ce  que  la  posterity 
commencante  a  choisi  pour  lui  donner  l’immortalite  litteraire.”  The 
author’s  talent  “has  been  expended  on  telling  this  tale  of  Francois  le 
Champi  in  all  the  simplicity  of  language  in  which  she  is  supposed  to 
have  heard  it  told  to  a  gathering  of  villagers  by  one  of  their  number, 
an  old  village  gossip.”  The  linguistic  peculiarities  are  pretty  numerous, 
but  M.  Mercier  in  his  notes  pilots  the  reader  through  the  difficulties. 
The  introduction,  biographical  and  literary,  is  in  French  ;  and  a  list  of 
George  Sand’s  numerous  works  is  appended.  An  excellent  edition. 
la  France :  Passe,  Present,  Avenir.  ParP.  M.  Cretin,  Licencie  en  Droit 
de  1’Universite  de  Bordeaux,  Professeur  Prive  a  la  Kgl.  Handels-  und 
Gewerbeschule  fur  Miidchen  in  Potsdam.  (M.  2.40.  Teubner.) 

“  Ouvrage  presentant  un  tableau  de  revolution  historique,  litteraire, 
artistique  de  la  France,  de  sa  situation  politique,  administrative,  demo- 
graphique,  materielle,  morale,  intellectuelle,  militaire,  economique,  etc.,  et 
quelques  considerations  sur  son  avenir ;  avec  10  graphiques,  2  cartes  et 
1  plan.”  The  enumeration  of  subjects  looks  rather  formidable  for  a 
slim  volume  of  180  pages,  but  the  points  are  most  carefully  selected,  and 
treated  with  marked  discrimination  and  with  competent  knowledge. 
“  Mon  premier  souci,”  says  the  author,  “  a  ete  d’etre  veridique  ”  ;  and  we 
have  detected  nothing  that  would  convict  him  of  bias.  The  little  volume 
is  very  instructive  and  admirably  written. 

Spanish  Composition.  By  George  R.  Macdonald,  Manchester  Municipal 

School  of  Commerce.  (Hirschfeld — Hossfeld’s  Educational  Series.) 

A  slim  volume  containing  a  selection  of  anecdotes  and  of  passages 
from  the  best  English  authors  for  translation  into  Spanish,  with  copious 
foot-notes  explaining  difficulties  of  grammar  and  idiom.  The  matter  of 
the  exercises  is  amply  diversified  and  carefully  graduated.  It  will  be  a 
valuable  training  to  work  through  the  hundred  passages. 

Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons  reissue,  in  “  Bohn’s  Libraries,”  the  classical 
translation  of  The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Francis  Cary,  M.A.,  revised  and  furnished  with  a  biographical  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Marie-Louise  Egerton  Castle,  a  chronological  view  of  the  age 
of  Dante,  additional  notes,  and  an  index.  “  If  no  poet  ever  was  liable  to 
lose  more  in  translation,”  says  Ruskin,  “none  was  ever  so  carefully  trans¬ 
lated,  and  I  hardly  know  whether  most  to  admire  the  rigid  fidelity  or  the 
sweet  and  solemn  harmony  of  Cary’s  verse.”  A  portrait  of  Dante  from 
the  tracing  by  Seymour  Ivirkup  of  the  portrait  by  Giotto  in  the  Bar- 
gello,  Florence,  stands  as  frontispiece.  The  volume  is  handy,  well 
printed,  and  flexibly  bound.  We  commend  it  unreservedly. 

ENGLISH  LITERARY  READERS. 

“  The  Sesame  Readers.”  (Edward  Arnold.) 

This  is  a  recently  issued  series  of  general  reading  books,  ‘ 1  based  on 
the  idea  that  reading  is  an  ‘  Open  Sesame  ’  to  the  treasures  of  literature 
and  knowledge.”  The  Introductory  Booh  (7d.)  consists  of  little  tales  and 
rhymes  for  beginners,  phonetic  difficulties  being  mitigated  by  careful 
graduation.  Book  I  (8d.)  gives  Stories  and  Fables  of  a  realistic  character, 
bearing  on  the  daily  life  of  childhood,  with  appropriate  pieces  in  verse. 
Book  II  (lOd.)  takes  the  children  into  Fairy  Land,  telling  fairy  tales  in 
prose  and  in  verse  of  a  simple  character.  Book  III  (Is.)  carries  them 
into  the  Jf  onder  Land  of  Nature,  and  aims  at  fostering  observation,  ex¬ 
periment,  and  thought.  Book  IV  (Is.  3d.)  presents  Characters  and 
Scenes  in  the  form  of  true  stories  of  heroism  or  adventure  in  real  life, 
with  a  spice  of  fiction  and  romance.  Book  V  (Is.  6d.)  describes  life  in 
Britain  To  -  Day  —  government,  industries,  inventions,  &c.  —  with  a 
patriotic  purpose.  The  predominant  note  is  interest.  The  graduation  is 
careful  and  successful.  The  volumes  are  liberally  and  attractively  illus¬ 
trated.  The  series  is  well  calculated  to  form  and  to  promote  a  habit  of 
reading. 

“  The  Oxford  Readers.”  (Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

A  series  of  half-a-dozen  progressive  readers  (8d.,  10d.,  Is.,  ls.4d.,&c.), 
appealing  to  the  pupils  mainly  through  the  interest  of  the  matter. 
There  is  the  usual  mixture  of  prose  and  verse.  In  the  first  two  Books 
the  prose  is  specially  prepared,  with  numbered  paragraphs  ;  in  the  rest  it 
is  chiefly  taken  from  good  works  in  simple  language,  and  often  from 
works  that  are  still  in  copyright.  Accordingly  the  reading  matter  is 
excellent  throughout,  though  the  earlier  books  sometimes  appear  to  be 
rather  difficult.  The  illustrations  are  abundant  and  effective,  many  of 
them  coloured.  The  series  is  attractive  and  will  be  widely  welcomed. 

“  Chambers’s  Effective  Readers.” 

The  First  Primer  (3d.  paper,  4d.  cloth)  and  the  Second  Primer  (4d.  paper, 
5d.  cloth)  are  based  on  the  phonic  system  and  the  word-building  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  sentences  in  each  lesson  being  worked  into  a  connected  story. 
The  First  and  Second  Infant  Readers  (6d.  each)  advance  on  the  same  plan. 
The  Introductory  Reader  (7d.)  gives  graduated  lessons  suitable  for  an  ad¬ 
vanced  class  in  the  infant  department  or  for  the  lowest  class  in  a  school 
of  older  scholars.  Book  I  (8d.)  consists  of  stories  and  poetical  pieces  on 
subjects  within  the  experience  of  children  and  likely  to  hold  their 
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interest.  The  whole  scheme  is  slowly  progressive  and  carefully  gra¬ 
duated.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good,  many  of  them 
coloured.  So  far,  an  excellent  series. 

CITIZEN  READERS. 

The  Model  Citizen.  By  H.  Osman  Newland,  F.R.Hist.S.  (Is.  6d.  Pitman.) 

“  A  simple  exposition  of  civic  rights  and  duties,  and  a  descriptive 
account  of  British  institutions,  local,  national,  and  Imperial.”  The 
outline  will  help  young  people  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  lead¬ 
ing  facts  and  duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  very  plainly  written,  and  liberally 
illustrated. 

The  Citizen  Reader.  By  the  Right  Hon.  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster. 

(Is.  6d.  Cassell.) 

This  reader  is  in  its  424th  thousand,  and  thus  is  too  well  known  to 
require  comment.  It  is  steadily  kept  up  to  date.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations. 

The  New  American  Citizen  :  a  Reader  for  Foreigners.  By  Frances  S. 

Maintz,  Newark,  N.  J.  (2s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

The  aim  is  to  convey  in  simple  form  elementary  information  about  the 
history  and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  about  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  the  duties  of  American  citizenship.  The  author  “has  had  an 
exceptional  opportunity  as  a  teacher  of  foreign  adult  classes  to  test 
thoroughly  the  material”  of  the  volume.  One  might  have  expected  a 
somewhat  fuller  treatment  of  the  matters  bearing  more  immediately  and 
directly  on  citizenship,  at  the  expense  of  less  relevant  general  inform¬ 
ation.  However,  the  book  will  be  useful  to  the  class  for  which  it  is 
primarily  intended. 

HISTORY. 

“  Cambridge  Historical  Essays,  No.  XV.”  Agathocles.  By  H.  J.  W. 
Tillyard,  B.A.,  Assistant  and  Lecturer  in  Greek  at  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity,  sometime  Research  Student  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  (4s.  6d.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  volume  consists  of  the  essay  that  was  awarded  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort’s  Prize  in  1908.  It  traces  the  varied  career  of  Agathocles  as  an 
adventurer,  as  a  soldier-prince  in  Sicily,  as  a  warrior  in  Africa  and  again 
in  Sicily,  and  finally  as  king.  Mr.  Tillyard  discusses  the  chief  extant 
documents  and  the  theories  of  expert  writers  on  his  subject,  and  he  has 
had  the  great  advantage  of  a  personal  view  of  most  of  the  historical  sites 
in  Africa  and  Sicily.  ‘  ‘  The  greatness  of  Agathocles  was  a  thing  at 
which  the  world  was  astonished.”  The  significance  of  this  marvel  Mr. 
Tillyard  investigates  patiently  and  acutely,  and  displays  with  judgment 
and  with  fidelity  to  the  ascertainable  facts.  His  style  is  plain  and  lucid. 
There  are  half-a-dozen  illustrations,  mostly  from  the  author’s  own 
photographs. 

The  Student's  History  of  England.  Edited  by  David  Patrick  and  William 
Woodbum.  (4s.  6d.  Chambers.) 

“  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples.”  This  maxim,  quoted 
by  the  editors,  expresses  at  once  their  conception  of  history  and  also  the 
ideal  they  had  in  view  when  waiting  this  book.  Like  Eginhard,  they 
“  claim  not  to  have  neglected  any  facts  of  consequence,  and  to  have  dealt 
with  the  subject  in  the  fewest  words  possible.”  Seeing  that  practically 
the  whole  of  English  history  comes  within  their  purview,  no  great  detail 
is  possible  in  the  narrative.  However,  this  is  compensated  by  a  carefully 
planned  system  of  notes.  The  materials  have  been  critically  selected  and 
very  satisfactorily  worked  up.  Extensive  lists  of  questions  and  judiciously 
arranged  summaries  aid  the  reader  in  testing  his  knowledge  for  himself. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  sketch  maps.  The  supplementary  biographical 
sketches  are  not  “  filled  to  overflowing  full  ”  with  facts,  but  contain  such 
as  are  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  average  reader.  The  chapters  on  the 
Victorian  era  seem  unduly  compressed :  too  much  has  been  attempted, 
and  the  result  is  a  picture  blurred  by  a  mass  of  details.  However, 
student -teachers  preparing  either  for  the  ordinary  Board  of  Education 
examinations  or  for  the  various  entrance  examinations  will  find  this  book 
extremely  useful  for  their  purpose.  We  recommend  it  as  a  thoroughly 
sound  guide. 

LAW. 

The  Law  of  the  Universities.  By  James  Williams,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D. 
Yale,  Barrister-at-Law,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  All 
Soids  Reader  in  Roman  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  (Butter- 
worth.) 

Dr.  Williams  has  brought  his  enormous  range  of  learning  to  bear 
upon  the  Universities.  He  traces  the  origin  and  development  of  Uni¬ 
versity  and  College,  and  discusses  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  considerable 
detail  (prerogative  and  legislation,  visitation,  government,  discipline, 
education,  finance,  privilege,  courts,  &c.),  and  the  modern  English  Uni¬ 
versities  and  the  Universities  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  compendious 
summary.  A  valuable  appendix  of  cases  is  added.  A  very  scholarly 
and  able  monograph. 

Roman  Law  in  Medieval  Europe.  By  Paul  Vinogradoff,  M.A.,  D.C.L. , 
LL.D.,  Dr.Hist.,  F.B.A.,  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Honorary  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Moscow.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Harper  —  Library  of  Living 
Thought.) 

The  work  is  based  on  lectures  delivered  in  the  spring  of  last  year  as 
an  advanced  historical  course  on  the  invitation  of  the  University  of 

( Continued  on  page  206.) 
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Oxford  Uniixrsitp  Press. 


A  BOOK  OF  VERSE  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Compiled  by  J.  C.  SMITH. 

Part  I,  paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  4d.  Part  II,  paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  8d.  Part  III, 
paper,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  3d.  Also  separately,  Part  III,  First  Section, 
paper,  6d. ;  cloth,  8d.  Second  Section,  paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  8d.  Parts 
I-III,  cloth,  2s.  Prize  Edition  in  leather,  from  3s.  6d. 

PAIGRAVE’S  GOLDEN  TREASURY.  With  additional 
Poems  to  the  end  of  Nineteenth  Century.  From  Is.  net. 

I  SELECTED  ENGLISH  ESSAYS.  Chosen  and  Arranged 
by  W.  Peacock.  Fourth  Impression.  Fromls.net.  With  Notes 
by  C.  B.  Wheeler.  2s.  6d. 

I  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAM¬ 
MAR.  By  H.  C.  Wyld.  2s. 

I  OXFORD  PLAIN  TEXTS.  Bound  in  paper  covers,  3d. 
each,  and  cloth,  4d.  each  (unless  otherwise  stated). 

COWPER  :  Task,  I.  DRYDEN  :  Fables.  MACAULAY  :  His¬ 
tory  of  England,  Ch.  iii,  9d.,  Is.;  Lays,  6d.,  8d.  ;  Addison,  6d., 
8d.  ;  Bacon,  9d.,  Is.  MILTON:  Paradise  Lost,  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
V,  VI ;  Comus  ;  Minor  Poems.  POPE :  Essay  on  Criticism. 
WORDSWORTH :  Excursion,  I. 

HISTOIRES  COURTES  ET  LONGUES.  Passages  for 
Unseen  Translation.  By  L.  Chouville.  2s.  6d.  Separately, 
Parts  I  and  II,  Is.  6d.  each. 

DUMAS  (PERE) :  PAGES  CHOISIES.  Bv  B.  0. 

Templeton.  2s. 

A  JUNIOR  HISTORY  OF  ROME :  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  CAESAR  By  M.  A.  Hamilton.  With  a  Preface  by  L.  H. 
Herbert.  4s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND:  TO  DEATH 
OF  VICTORIA.  By  Owen  M.  Edwards,  R.  S.  Rait,  and 
others.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Bibliographies.  3s.  6d. 

OXFORD  GEOGRAPHIES. 

I  Edited  by  A.  J.  HERBERTSON.  With  numerous  Maps  and  Diagrams. 

PRELIMINARY  GEOGRAPHY.  By  A.  J.  Herbertson. 
Second  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

I  JUNIOR  GEOGRAPHY.  By  the  same.  Second  Edition. 
2s. 

SENIOR  GEOGRAPHY.  By  A.  J.  Herbertson  and  F.  D. 
Herbertson.  Third  Edition.  2s.  6d.  With  Questions  and 
Statistical  Appendix.  3s. 

PHYSIQGRAPHICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  OXFORD  GEOGRAPHIES. 

By  A.  J.  Herbertson.  Is.  6d.  [In  the  press. 

]  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  JUNIOR  GEOGRAPHY. 

With  Statistical  Appendix  by  E.  G.  R.  Taylor.  Is.  [. Inpreparation . 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  SENIOR  GEOGRAPHY.  By 

P.  M.  Kirk.  With  Statistical  Appendix  by  E.  G.  R.  Taylor.  Is. 

PRACTICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  J.  F.  Unstead.  2s.  6d. 
Separately,  Parts  I  and  II,  Is.  6d.  each. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  By  F.  D.  Herbertson. 
Illustrated.  Vol.  I,  A  First  Physiography,  lOd.  Vol.  II,  In  and 
about  our  Islands,  Is.  Vol.  Ill,  Europe,  Is.  Vol.  IV,  Asia, 
Is.  6d.  Vol.  VII,  British  Isles,  Is.  9d.  [Other  Vols.  in  preparation. 


SCHOOL  ECONOMIC  ATLAS.  By  .T.  Bartholomew. 
With  Introduction  by  L.  W.  Lyde.  With  over  180  Coloured 
Maps  and  Diagrams.  In  cloth  boards  or  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.  By  W.  E.  Paterson. 

Part  I.  Without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  With  Answers,  3s.  Second 
Edition. 

Part  II.  Without  Answers,  2s.  Gd.  With  Answers,  3s. 

Part  I-H.  ,,  ,,  4s.  ,,  ,,  5s. 


Select  List  of  Educational  Works,  List  of  Books  set  for  various  Examinations, 
and  Complete  Catalogue  (160  pages)  post  free. 


London  :  HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


Dent’s  New  and 

Forthcoming  Educational  Books 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MODERN  GEOMETRY.  By  F.  J.  W. 

Whipple,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Merchant  Taylors  School,  London. 
Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  . 

This  book  contains  all  that  is  required  for  London  Matriculation,  Responsions, 
Previous  Examinations,  i.e.,  the  Substance  of  Euclid,  Books  I- VI. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MODERN  BOOK  KEEPING.  By 

Rankin  Wenlock,  F.R.G.S.,  Medallist  and  First  Prizeman  of  Royal 
Society  of  Arts;  Commercial  Master,  County  School,  Barry,  Glamorgan¬ 
shire.  2s. 

EXERCISE  PAPERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  By 

Rev.  E.  M.  Radpord,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge;  Mathematical  Lecturer  at  St.  John’s  College,  Battersea.  Small 
crown  8vo,  2s. ;  Answers  separately,  6d. 

Intended  for  the  use  of  students  who  have  covered  a  course  of  Elementary 
Algebra  in  preparation  for  examinations  such  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Locals  and  those  of  a  similar  standard. 


DENT’S  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

LES  PEUILLES  D'AUTOMNE  DE  VICTOR  HUGO.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Norman,  B.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is.  4d. 

A  FRENCH  VERB  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  Miss  C.  E.  Siiearson. 
9d.  net. 

EPISODES  EN  ACTION.  With  a  Phonetic  Transcript.  By  J.  Stuart 
Walters.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is.  4d.  .  . 

“  Real  French  dialogues,  excellent  in  conception  and  educationally  very  valu¬ 
able.” — London  Teacher. 

TONY  ET  SA  SCEUR  EN  FRANCE.  R6cit.  de  Voyage  avec  notes  et 

appendices  sur  les  gens  et  les  choses.  ByJ.DuiiAMEL.  [In  the  press. 

POUR  LA  PATRIE  ET  AUTRES  CONTES.  By  Jetta  S.  Wolff. 

[In  preparation. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR  AND  WORD  FORMATION.  Zeroises 
with  an  Abstract  of  the  Essentials  of  German  Grammar.  By  Walter 
Ripphann.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is.  8d. 

AUS  DEM  LEBEN.  German  Scenes  for  the  Classroom.  By  L.  Hirsch 
and  J.  Stuart  Walters.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is.  4d. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  Miss  E.  E. 
Covernton,  English  Mistress  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Paddington.  Extra 
leap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net. 


DENT’S  SCIENTIFIC  PRIMERS. 

BIOLOGY.  By  Brof.  Harvey  Gibson,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Liverpool.  Is.  net. 

BOTANY.  By  Dr.  J.  Reynolds  Green,  P.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Downing  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  Is.  net. 

CHEMISTRY.  By  Prof.  Sir  W.  A.  Tilden,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  S.  Kensington.  Is.  net. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  Ed- 

mui\d  Burke.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  A.  J. 
Grieve,  M.A.  Is.  4d.  the  Press. 


DENT’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

AENEAE  FACTA  ET  FATA.  A  Stepping-stone  to  Virgil.  With 
Notes  and  Exercises  on  the  Text  by  Dr.  E.  Vernon  Arnold.  With  nu¬ 
merous  Illustrations.  Small  crown  8vo,  2s. 

CAESAR  IMPERATOR.  An  Elementary  Latin  Reader.  With  Vocabu¬ 
lary  and  Exercises  on  the  Text  by  J.  W.  E.  Pearce,  M.A.,  Joint  Author  of 
Dent’s  “  First  Latin  Book.”  Is.  4d. 

BASIS  LATINA  .  An  Introduction  to  Latin  through  the  Language  to  the 
Literature.  By  Prof.  E.  V.  Arnold,  assisted  by  Walter  Rippmann,  M.A. 
Is.  6d. 


FOR  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  MEMORANDUM 
ON  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WOODWORK.  A  Handbook 
for  Teachers  and  others  interested  in  Education.  By  Ciias.  L.  Binns, 
Manual  Training  Teacher,  L  C.C. ;  Member  L.C.C.  Party  Teachers  visits 
to  American  Schools  ;  Instr.  City  and  Guilds’  Teachers’  Classes,  1892-3.  &c. ; 
and  Rufds  E.Marsden,  A.R.S.I.,  Head  of  Architectural  and  Building 
Dept.,  Goldsmiths’  College,  New  Cross,  S.E. ;  Manual  Training  Teacher, 
L.C.C!  Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi+3L0.  5s.net. 

“  The  book  may  be  confidently  recommended  as  containing  many  original 
features  and  much  valuable  information,  and  should  be  seen  by  ad  interested  in 
educational  handwork.” — School  It  arid. 


Further  particulars  of  any  of  the  above  books  may  be  obtained  on  application 

to  the  Publishers. 


London :  J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  BEDFORD  ST.,  W.C. 
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London.  The  author  has  not  attempted  to  trace  the  history  of  Roman 
Law  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  detail,  or  even  in  all  its  stages  :  he  has  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  a  characterization  of  the  principal  epochs  of  this  de¬ 
velopment  in  Western  Europe.  He  describes  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
Law  under  the  assaults  on  the  Western  Empire  by  the  barbarian  hordes, 
and  subsequently  under  barbarian  administration  in  the  provinces  ;  the 
revival  of  legal  studies  about  the  eleventh  century  in  Provence  and 
Lombardy,  at  Ravenna  and  Bologna  ;  and  then,  in  successive  chapters, 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  Law  in  France,  England,  and  Germany.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Prof.  Vinogradoff  will  expand  these  lectures  into  an 
adequate  narrative  in  popular  form.  As  they  stand,  they  are  suggestive 
rather  than  satisfying,  and  they  imply  much  historical  and  technical 
knowledge  that  few  hearers  or  readers  are  likely  to  bring  with  them. 
At  the  same  time,  probably  nobody  could  have  used  the  available  space 
with  greater  efficiency. 

International  Incidents  for  Discussion  in  Conversation  Classes.  By  L.  Oppen- 
heim,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Whewell  Professor  of  International  Law  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law.  (3s.  6d.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Though  there  are  plenty  of  good  text-books  on  International  Law, 
and  the  lecture  is  indispensable  for  most  students,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  good  talk  for  unveiling  weak  points  and  for  impressing  the  real 
meaning  of  a  principle.  Prof.  Oppenheim  proposes  a  hundred  cases  on 
salient  subjects,  grouping  them  in  twenty-five  sections,  each  containing 
four  cases  of  a  different  character,  the  discussion  of  which  will  occupy  a 
class  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Every  teacher  of  International  Law  should 
work  his  class  through  the  book,  and  private  students  will  do  well  to 
tackle  the  problems  as  best  they  may.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
collection,  ably  devised  and  selected.  The  cases  are  printed  on  writing 
paper  and  on  one  side  of  the  page  only,  so  that  students  may  readily  set 
down  notes  of  the  discussion  opposite  each  case  and  add  additional  cases 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

EDUCATION. 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  issue  The  Schoolmasters  Yearbook  and 
Directory ,  1910 — somewhat  later  than  usual,  but  “  it  is  impossible  to  be 
accurate  and  get  the  work  done  sooner.”  We  welcome  the  volume, 
whatever  date  it  may  choose  for  its  appearance ;  but  we  know  from  sage 
experience  the  nature  of  the  editor’s  difficulty,  and  -would  venture  to  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  fix  his  date  of  publication  and  ruthlessly  cut  all  information 
short  there  and  then.  Moreover,  accuracy  is  expensive,  especially  in  a 
work  of  such  enormous  detail :  the  schools  number  about  fifteen  hundred, 
and  the  names  are  some  fifteen  thousand.  We  trust  that  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  editor’s  ominous  statement  that  “it  is  imperative  that 
more  financial  support  should  be  forthcoming  if  the  book  is  to  retain  its 
present  form.”  Several  new  features  are  introduced  :  notably  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  names  of  many  women  teachers  in  the  Directory.  The  infor¬ 
mation  is  efficiently  kept  up  to  date.  The  work  fully  deserves  liberal 
encouragement  by  all  educationists. 

The  Public  Schools  Yearbook  (3s.  6d.  net,  Swan  Sonnenschein)  has  reached 
its  twenty-first  anniversary,  and  has  been  adopted  as  the  official  book  of 
reference  of  the  Head  Masters’  Conference.  It  gives  a  summary  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  of  the  Conference  and  an  abstract  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  then  sets  forth  all  essential 
information  about  the  various  public  schools,  entrance  scholarships,  con¬ 
ditions  of  admission  to  the  more  important  professions,  lists  of  prepara- 
tory  schools,  &c.,  all  carefully  brought  up  to  date.  A  most  useful 
manual. 

A  ith  the  new  year  the  Williams  &  Wilkins  Publishing  Company, 
Baltimore,  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  educational  monthly — 
The  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  (including  experimental  pedagogy, 
child  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  educational  statistics).  The  title  is 
meant  to  be  understood  in  a  broad  sense  as  covering  all  such  phases  of 
the  study  of  mental  life  as  concern  education.  ‘  ‘  As  a  particular  feature,  ” 
say  the  editors,  “  we  desire  to  perform  for  this  country  a  service  such  as 
Meumann  s  Zeitschrift  fur  Experimentelle  Pddayogik  is  performing  for 
Germany ;  that  is,  to  stimulate  interest  in,  and  further  the  progress  of, 
experimental  pedagogy.”  Happily  the  journal  proposes  to  be  entirely 
independent  and  catholic  ;  it  “is  not  the  organ  of  any  man  or  institution, 
or  of  anj  group  of^  men  or  institutions,  nor  is  it  the  champion  of  any 
special  movement  ”  ;  and  it  will  “  maintain  a  high  standard  of  scientific 
worth  and  reliability,  print  what  is  worth  printing,  and  attack,  as  skil¬ 
fully  as  it  may,  the  problems  that  press  for  solution  in  its  field.”  The 
opening  numbers  give  high  promise.  The  subscription  is  only  a  dollar 
and  a  half  (say  6s.  3d.)  a  year — there  being  no  publication  in  July  and 
August. 

The  first  monthly  number  of  The  School  Child  appeared  in  February  (Id.). 
It  is  “  a  Journal  for  Children’s  Care  Committees  and  School  Managers.” 
The  editors  “  have  been  aroused  by  numerous  reports  to  see  that,  if  the 
elaborate  and  costly  system  of  book-learning  in  our  schools  is  to  bear 
proper  fruit,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  attention  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  children  both  in  and  out  of  school.”  The  articles 
appear  to  be  well  informed  and  practically  useful.  Communications  for 
the  editors  should  be  sent  to  Miss  M.  C.  Strachey,  67  Belsize  Park 
Gardens,  N.W. ;  and  the  trade  is  supplied  by  F.  Palmer,  14  Red  Lion 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Thrush  has  been  in  the  field  for  several  months  now — a  magazine 
of  prose  as  well  as  of  poetry,  new  and  old,  good  and  varied,  and  printed 
in  bold  type  (Is.  net,  monthly,  Chapman  &  Hall).  It  boldly  assumes 
and  appeals  to  a  literary  feeling  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  a  utilitarian 
society,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  evoke  a  genuine  response. 

Cape  Colony  To-Day,  the  official  guide-book  of  the  Railway  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cape  Government,  appears  in  a  second  edition.  It  is  a 
handsome  volume  describing  the  country  in  a  series  of  tours,  with  plen¬ 
tiful  illustrations.  The  work  is  interesting,  instructive,  and  useful  alike 
to  the  South  African,  to  the  visitor  from  other  lands,  and  to  the  stay-at- 
homes  that  wish  to  know  what  the  colony  is  like. 

Messrs.  Dent’s  Stereoscope  has  been  specially  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  the  pictures  in  certain  Nature  books  published  by  them,  but 
it  will  serve  just  as  well  for  any  similar  purpose.  The  contrivance  is 
simple  and  easily  adjustable. 

Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  are  doing  good  service  to  the  English 
tourist  by  introducing  to  him  in  his  own  language  “Grieben’s  Guide¬ 
books.”  We  have  (1)  The  Lakes  of  Northern  Italy ,  (2)  Norway  and  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  (3)  The  Rhine  (3s.  net  each).  The  information  is  judiciously 
selected,  carefully  verified,  and  expressed  in  compact  form  ;  the  type  is 
clear,  and  the  maps  and  plans  are  abundant  and  excellent.  The  size  and 
the  form  are  extremely  handy  for  the  pocket.  A  very  welcome  series. 

The  L.T.A.  Register,  which  is  now  in  its  ninth  year,  contains  the 
addresses  of  a  vast  number  of  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  apartments, 
British  and  Continental,  recommended  from  personal  experience  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  London  Teachers’  Association  (16,500  members).  It  is  sedu¬ 
lously  kept  up  to  date,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  useful  at  holiday 
times  i^6d..  Office  of  the  London  Teacher,  9  Fleet  Street,  E.C.). 

A  pretty  and  compact  Little  Guide  to  Zurich — “  the  chief  Swiss  centre 
of  culture,  trade,  and  commerce  ” — has  been  opportunely  issued  from  the 
official  General  Inquiry  Office  (Stadthausquai,  1).  It  describes  the 
principal  interests  that  the  place  offers  to  travellers,  and  gives  half- 
a-dozen  excellent  illustrations  and  a  coloured  plan  of  the  town.  The 
Inquiry  Office  furnishes  information  “  gratis,  verbally  and  by  letter,  as 
to  Sights,  Excursions,  Hotels,  Scholastic  Establishments,  Residence, 
Trade  and  Manufacture  in  Zurich  and  towns  in  Switzerland  and  abroad.” 


FIRST  GLANCES. 

Mathematics. 

Arithmetic,  Correlated,  Pitman’s.  By  T.  W.  Trought,  B.A.,  Head 
Master,  Camden  Street  Council  School,  Birmingham,  formerly 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  &c.,  at  Chester  Training  College. 
Scheme  II,  Departmental  Suggestions  :  Book  II,  Answers,  Oral 
Work,  &c.,  Is.  net.  ;  Book  III,  3d.  paper,  4d.  cloth. 

Arithmetic,  Graph,  The  “A.  L.”  Pupil’s.  By  C.  R.  Cowen,  A.C.P. 

4d.  Answers  and  Hints  for  Solution.  6d.  E.  J.  Arnold. 
Arithmetic,  School,  Hall  and  Stevens’s,  Key  to.  Part  I.  By  L.  W. 
Grenville,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Master,  St.  Dunstan’s  College, 
Catford,  S.E.  4s.  6d.  Macmillan. 

[Very  helpful  and  suggestive.] 

Arithmetic,  The  Ideal  :  for  Infants.  Is.  6d.  net.  Glasgow:  Grant 
Educational  Company. 

Arithmetical  Test  Cards,  Suggestive.  Second  year.  Is.  3d.  net  per 
packet.  McDougall’s  Educational  Company. 

Arithmetics,  Practical,  Longmans’.  Pupils’  Series  :  Book  5a,  4d.  ; 

Book  6a,  5d.  Teachers’  Series :  Book  5a,  Is.  6d.  ;  Book  6a,  Is.  6d. 
Curve  Tracing,  Practical ;  with  chapters  on  Differentiation  and  Inte¬ 
gration.  By  R.  Howard  Duncan,  A.R.C.Sc.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in 
the  Engineering  Department,  University  of  Leeds.  With  Diagrams. 
5s.  net.  Longmans. 

First  Stage  Mathematics  (with  Modern  Geometry)  :  being  the  Algebra 
and  Geometry  required  for  the  Board  of  Education  Examination, 
together  with  the  Arithmetic  Questions  for  twenty-one  years. 
Edited  by  William  Briggs,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S.  2s. 
Clive  (University  Tutorial  Press). 

Geometry,  Plane,  A  Course  of,  for  Advanced  Students.  Part  II.  By 
Clement  V.  Durell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Winchester  College. 
7s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan. 

Geometry,  The  School ;  an  edition  of  “  Geometry,  Theoretical  and  Prac¬ 
tical,”  Parts  I  and  II,  specially  suited  for  ordinary  school  use.  By 
W.  P.  Workman,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Head  Master  of  Kingswood  School, 
Bath,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Smith’s 
Prizeman,  and  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.,  Science 
Director  of  University  Correspondence  College,  late  Scholar  of 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  2s.  each  volume.  Clive  (Uni¬ 
versity  Tutorial  Press). 

Geometry,  The  Public  School.  By  F.  J.  W.  Whipple,  M.A.,  sometime 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Assistant  .\I aster,  Merchant 
Taylors  School,  London.  With  numerous  diagrams  and  examples. 
2s.  Dent. 
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Supplementary  English  Readers. 

Black’s  Peeps  at  Many  Lands. — (1)  Scotland,  by  Elizabeth  Grierson  ; 
(2)  India,  by  John  Einnemore  ;  (3)  Belgium,  by  George  W.  I. 
Omond.  Is.  6d.  net  each. 

[“  A  series  of  Little  Travel  Books  for  Little  Readers.”  Simple, 
interesting,  and  agreeably  instructive.  Each  volume  has  a  dozen 
full-page  illustrations  in  colour.  Picture  cover. — We  regret  that  in 
our  last  issue,  by  an  unfortunate  oversight,  we  attributed  this  series 
not  to  Messrs.  Adam  &  Charles  Black  (as  we  ought  to  have  done), 
but  to  Messrs.  Blackie.] 

Longmans’  Nature  Stories  for  Children.  By  Mrs.  Roadknight.  8d. 

[Simple  descriptive  readings,  with  eight  beautiful  illustrations  in 
colour  and  two  in  black  and  white  by  G.  E.  Lodge.] 

The  Golden  Hour  Series. — (1)  The  Major’s  Lad,  by  Annie  Kentish. 
(2)  Bobby  and  the  Gypsies,  by  E.  D.  Earrar.  (3)  Sophy’s  Perilous 
Adventure,  by  Elorence  E.  Burch.  (4)  What  came  of  Camping  out, 
by  A.  M.  Eairey.  Id.  each.  4  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 

[Each  number  consists  of  a  simple  and  interesting  story.  If 
‘  ‘  readers  ”  at  all,  they  may  be  taken  as  “  supplementary.”] 

Poetry  for  Young  Folk. 

Cassell’s  Little  Songs  for  Little  People.  Book  2  :  Nursery  Rhymes. 
Music  by  Paul  Arnold;  additional  verses  by  Marshall  Steele.  16 
melodies;  16  illustrations.  Id. 

Edinburgh  Book  of  Poetry,  The.  (1)  Junior.  6d.  (2)  Senior.  9d. 

Oliver  &  Boyd. 

[(1)  Age  7-10.  (2)  Age  10-15.  Excellent  collections.] 

Penny  Poets,  The.  No.  49  (revised  edition),  Simple  Poems  for  the 
Schoolroom  and  the  Scholar.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Robert  S. 
Wood.  Part  I.  No.  73,  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  (Shake¬ 
speare),  with  story  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  prefixed.  No.  74, 
Tennyson’s  Lyrical,  Patriotic,  and  Narrative  Poems;  selected, 
classified,  and  grouped  for  school  and  home  reading  and  memorizing 
by  Robert  S.  Wood.  Id.  net  each.  Stead. 

Poems  for  Infants  and  Juniors.  Edited  by  Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 
Book  I.  4d.  Pitman. 

[Fresh  and  charming.  Many  of  the  editor’s  own  songs.] 

Recitations,  Temperance.  Id.  Leng. 

Senior  Poetry  Book,  The  Ideal.  9d.  Relfe. 

[Good  selection,  with  notes  on  the  authors.] 

War  Songs  of  Britain.  Selected  by  Harold  E.  Butler.  New  popular 
edition.  2s.  Constable. 

[“A  record  of  the  wars  of  Britain  as  sung  by  her  poets.” 
Handsomely  printed  and  got  up.] 

Education. 

Assistant  Mistresses  in  Public  Secondary  Schools,  Association  of.  Re¬ 
port  of  twenty-sixth  year’s  work  and  Annual  Meeting.  19  i  0. 

Cambridge  University  Local  Examinations :  Fifty-second  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Syndicate,  with  supplementary  tables  for  December  19  9, 
and  Lists  in  order  of  merit  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Students  who 
obtain  the  mark  of  distinction  in  each  subject.  2s.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press. 

L.C.C. — Report  of  the  Education  Officer,  1908-9  :  Part  I,  Elementary 
Education.  Is.  6d.  King. 

Libraries  of  London,  The  :  a  Guide  for  Students.  By  Reginald  Arthur 
Rye,  Goldsmiths’  Librarian  of  the  University  of  London.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged,  with  sixteen  illustrations.  2s.  6d.  net.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  of  London. 

London  University.  Students’  Handbook.  Prepared  by  the  Students’ 
Representative  Council,  and  edited  by  Walter  W.  Seton,  M.A., 
Secretary,  University  College.  Is.  net.  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

[Comprehensive  view  of  the  social  and  athletic  life.] 

Ontario.  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  1909. 

Miscellaneous. 

Agricultural  and  Dairy  College,  The  Midland.  Practical  Bulletins. 

Health  of  the  Nations,  The.  Compiled  from  Special  Reports  of  the 
National  Councils  of  Women,  prepared  by  request  of  the  Countess 
of  Aberdeen,  President  of  the  International  Council  of  Women. 
Is.  net.  Constable. 

[Instructive  and  practically  useful.] 

National  Ideals.  By  Leveson  Scarth.  Id.  National  Service  League, 
72  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Oxford  Shorthand.  Twenty-third  Edition.  6d.  Swan  Sonnenschein. 

Physical  Culture,  Scientific,  The  Introduction  of,  into  England.  By 
H.  Ling  Roth,  Hon.  Curator  of  Bankfield  Museum,  Halifax.  3d. 
F.  King  &  Sons,  Halifax. 

[No.  9  of  Bankfield  Museum  Notes.] 

War,  The  Horrors  of,  in  Great  Britain.  By  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale. 
2d.  Love  &  Malcomson,  Dane  Street,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


HOW  WE  CATCH  SORE  THROATS. 


REMARKABLE  EXPERIMENTS  BY  A  GERMAN  SCIENTIST. 

Though  every  one  is  unpleasantly  familiar  with  the  symptoms 
of  Sore  Throat — the  burning,  aching  sensation,  the  pain  in 
speaking  or  swallowing— how  many  are  aware  of  the  real  cause 
of  this  complaint  P 

Like  other  infectious  diseases,  such  as  Diphtheria,  Scarlet 
Fever,  Measles,  &c.,  Sore  Throat  is  due  to  germs — those  invisible 
forms  of  plant  life  which  we  inhale  from  the  air,  and  which 
multiply  rapidly  under  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  mouth 
cavity,  thus  setting  up  disease  in  the  system. 

Lately,  however,  an  effectual  means  has  been  discovered  of 
destroying  these  germ  growths,  and  thereby  both  preventing  and 
curing  Sore  Throat  and  other  infectious  diseases.  This  discovery 
is  known  as  Wulfing’s  Formamint — a  pleasant-tasting,  harmless 
tablet  which  medicates  the  saliva  with  an  antiseptic  so  powerful 
that  it  soon  renders  the  whole  mouth  and  throat  entirely  free 
from  bacteria. 

Formamint’s  unique  potency  as  a  germ  destroyer  is  vividly 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  diagrams  of  experiments  made 
by  Dr.  Piorkowski,  the  famous  Berlin  scientist. 


Fig.  A.  How  air  Fig.  B,  How  dust  Fig.  Q,  How  Forma- 
germs  develop  germs  develop  mint  prevents  any 

in  two  days.  in  two  days.  developments  of 

air  and  dust  germs. 

Fig.  A  represents  a  plate  coated  with  a  substance  on  which 
germs  thrive.  It  was  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes  and 
kept  for  two  days  at  the  temperature  of  the  human  body.  The 
development  of  the  germs  is  extraordinary.  Each  white  dot 
represents  a  “  colony  ”  containing  thousands  of  germs. 

Fig.  B  shows  a  similar  plate  exposed  to  fine  dust  and  treated 
like  the  other.  The  dust  particles  are  seen  as  blurred  markings 
and  the  germ  “  colonies  ”  they  carried  are  the  white  patches. 

Fig.  0  represents  a  plate,  similar  to  A  and  B,  which  was  im¬ 
pregnated  with  human  saliva  containing  Wulfing’s  Formamint 
before  being  exposed  to  the  air.  The  powerful  action  of  Forma¬ 
mint  completely  killed  the  germs  which  settled  on  the  plate  and 
so  prevented  them  from  multiplying ;  hence  there  are  no  growths 
at  all  on  the  plate.  These  illustrations,  by  the  way,  are  exactly 
reproduced  from  a  photograph  of  the  plates  highly  magnified. 

There  is  abundant  medical  evidence  in  proof  of  the  claims 
which  are  made  for  Formamint.  “  Having  tried  all  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  lozenges,”  writes  a  physician  in  the  Practitioner, 
“  and  most  of  the  proprietary  antiseptic  lozenges,  I  have  become 
reduced  to  one  and  one  only  (for  Sore  Throat)— namely,  Forma¬ 
mint.” 

“  I  have  never  had  Sore  Throat  myself  since  I  began  to  use 
Wulfing’s  Formamint,  although  I  suffered  periodically  before,” 
writes  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  a  well-known  English  hospital. 
Dr.  Conrad  Kuhn,  Physician  to  the  Court  of  H.I.M.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria,  writes  : — “  I  have  prescribed  your  excellent  Forma¬ 
mint  tablets  to  many  patients  and  always  with  the  very  best  and 
promptest  results.  They  have  proved  themselves  surprisingly 
efficacious  in  cases  of  Tonsillitis  and  bad  breath,  as  well  as  a 
reliable  preventive,  especially  in  connection  with  Tonsillitis.” 

Formamint  is  sold  by  all  chemists,  price  Is.  lid.  per  bottle, 
but  insist  on  Wulfing’s  Formamint  and  take  no  other  worthless 
substitutes.  Send  a  postcard,  to-day,  for  a  free  sample  and  an 
interesting  booklet  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  to  A.  Wolfing  &  Co., 
12  Chenies  Street,  London,  W.C.,  mentioning  Educational  Times. 

[Advt. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


=  (2n  —  l  )2"m,,_1 


1,  1,  1,  ...  1 

2,  1,  2,  ...  2 


(by  adding  the  rows) 


16582.  (Professor  Sanjana,  M.A.)— If  C2,  C3,  C4,  ...  denote  the  sums 
of  the  products  taken  2,  3,  4,  ...  at  a  time  of  the  quantities 

cos  (0  +  2? r/n),  cos  (8  +  4n/n),  cos  [0  +  (2«  — 2)ir/n], 

prove  that 

(— 2)2C2sin0  =  sin  30  — (n— 1)  sin 0,  (  —  2)3C3sin0  =  sin40  —  (n— 2)sin20, 
(  — 2)4  C4  sin  0  =  sin  50  —  (n  —  3)  sin  30  +  \  (n  —  1)(«  —  4)  sin  0, 

(  — 2)5C5sin0  =  sin  60  —  (n  — 4)  sin40+^  («  —  2)(«  —  5)  sin 20,  ...  . 


=  (2n  —  1)  2 "un~l 


2,  2,  2,  ...  1 
1,  0,  0,  ...  0 

2,  -1,  0,  ...  0 


2,  0,  0,  ...  -1 


=  (2n—  1)  2”un  _1  (  —  l)’*-1 


=  (  — l)n-12,,(2n— l)(a31x2  . . .  x„)2n  - -. 


(by  subtracting 
the  first  column 
from  each  of  the 
others) 


Solution  by  S.  Ramanujan. 

*"  +  1/x"-2  cosn0  =  [(*  +  1/a:)  — 2  cos  (0  +  2w/n)] 
x  +  l/x  —  2  cos  0  [(x  +  1/x)  — 2  cos  (0  +  47r/w)]  ...  to  «— 1  factors. 

Let  x  =  [1—  \/(l  —  4y2)]/2y,  and  consequently  x  +  l/x  —  1/y.  Then 
1  jyH-'i  [1  — 2i/ cos (0+2ir/n)] [l  —  2i/ cos (0  +  4tt/to)]  ... 

=  x  (x’*  +  l/xn  —  2  cos«0)[(sin  6  +  x  sin  20 +  x2  sin  30  +  ...)/sin  0]  ; 
therefore  sin  0  { 1  —  2ycx  +  4 y2c«  +  8  fc3  +  . . . } 

=  Vn~l  [{[1+  '/(1-4i/2)]/22/}'‘+  {[1- v/(l-i/2)]/2?/}n-2cosw0] 

X  ( x  sin  0  +  x1  sin  20  +  x3  sin  30  +  . . .). 

Since  y,  y2,  f,  ...  appear  only  in 

1/y  {%  [1+  ^/(l  —  4a/2)] }“  (m  sin 0  +  x2  sin  20  +  ...), 

(  —  2)rC,  sin0  is  the  coefficient  of  yr  in 

{|[1+  v/(l  —  ly'2)]}n~l  sind +  y  {|[1+  -/(l  —  4  a/2)]  }n'2  sin  20 

+  y2  {4  [1  +  \/(l  —  4i/2)]}’*-3  sin  30  +  . . .  . 
The  coefficients  of  y  and  its  powers  are  known  from  the  expansion 
{i[l+  a/(1-4  t/2)]  }»  =  l—(n/l !)  y2+  [n  (n  — 3))/2  !  yA 

—  [n  (n  —  4)(tc  —  5)]/3  !  y6  +  ...  ; 
therefore  ( —  2)’Cr  sin  0 

=  sin  (r  + 1)  0  —  [(to — r  + 1)/1 !]  sin  (r— 1)0 

+  [(n. — r)  (n — r  +  3)/2  !]  sin  (r  —  3)  0 
—  [(»— r)(«— r  +  l)(»— r  +  5)/3!]  sin(r— 5)  0 
+  [(n— r)(n— r  +  l)(n— r  +  2)(n— r  +  7)/4  !]  sin  (r— 7)  0—  ..., 
to  A  (r  +  1)  or  5  (r  +  2)  terms  according  as  r  is  odd  or  even. 


Note  on  Squaring  the  Circle. 

By  J.  Jeffares. 

The  following  method  of  squaring  the  circle  may  be  interesting, 
assuming  that  it  is  possible  to  measure  off  a  straight  line  equal  to  an 
arc  of  a  circle  by  a  Whitworth  machine. 

Let  AB,  CD  be  two  diameters  of  a  circle 
at  right  angles  ;  measure  off 

AE  =  arc  AC  =  %2wr  =  |nr, 
where  AB  =  2r. 

Draw  EF  perpendicular  to  AB,  meeting 
circumference  in  F  ;  join  AF,  BF.  Then 

AF2  =  AE2  +  EF2  =  (i^r)2  +  AE,  EB 
[since  /_  AFB  is  right  (Euclid  vi,  8,  17)] 

=  (i-*ry  +  i*r  (2r-i*r) 

=  JttV2  +  wr2  — |ir  2r2  =  nr2. 


16742.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — On  considere  les  hyperboles  equi- 
lateres  qui  passent  par  les  extremites  du  grand  axe  d’une  ellipse  et 
touchent  cette  courbe.  Trouver  le  lieu  des  centres. 

Solutions  (I)  by  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A. ;  (II)  by  R.  Iata  ; 

(III)  by  A.  H.  S.  Gillson. 


16826.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.)— If  u  =  x,2x22x32  ...  x,,2,  prove  that  the 

value  of  the  Hessian  H  (u)  is  (  —  )'*-12"  (2n  —  l)(x1x2x3  ...)2"-2. 

Note. — 2n+l  in  the  last  line  of  the  question  as  originally  set  was  an 
error. — Proposer. 

Solution  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A. 


Since 


d?u 

dx2 


2  u  dP-u 


dxdy 


4  u 
xy 


(x,  y  being  any  different  pair  of  the  x’s),  we  have 


H  (u)/uH~l  = 


2,  4,  4,  ...  4 

4,  2,  4,  ...  4 

4,  4,  4,  ...  2 


=  2”a, 


(I)  Let  AA'  ( =  2d)  be  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse,  C  its  centre,  P  any 
point  on  it.  Let  PT,  PN  be  the  tangent  and  ordinate  at  P.  Let  H  be 
the  orthocentre  of  the  triangle  APA'.  Bisect  PH  at  D.  Let  0  be  the 


where  A  is  a  determinant  having  each  element  of  every  row  =  2, 
except  those  in  principal  diagonal,  which  are  =  1.  The  desired  result 
is  now  obvious. 


The  following  form  of  the  solution  is  due  to  the  Proposer 

u  =  x12  x22  x32  =  x,,2. 

~fu  _ 9  _  2  9  2  u 


Here 

DX!  dXi 
b'hi 

0X!  rix2 

Hence  the  Hessian  is 
H(«)  = 


=  2x82  x*a  . . .  x„2  = 

X,2’ 

,  o  g  4  U 

=  4x1x2x32  ...  x„-  = - , 

X\X<2 


= 

2  u 

4  u 

4  u 

4  u 

T  *’ 
X\ 

XiX2’ 

4  u 

2  u 

4m 

4u 

XjX,’ 

x.?  1 

x2x3 

x2  x„ 

4  u 

4  u 

4  m 

2  u 

x„x,’ 

x„x2’ 

XnX$  X))? 

2nu"/x12x22  .. 

*> 

Xn 

1,  2,  2 

2,  1,  2, 


2,  2,  2, 

2,  2,  2, 


centre  of  the  rectangular  hyperbola  through  APA'  touching  PT,  and 
let  CO  meet  PN  at  Q. 

{AA',  NT}  =  —  1,  and  TP  is  a  tangent  to  the  rectangular  hyperbola  ; 
therefore  PN  is  the  polar  of  T  and  H  must  be  on  the  rectangular 
hyperbola ; 

therefore  TH  touches  the  hyperbola  at  H ;  therefore  TO  must  bisect  PH; 
therefore  O  lies  on  DT. 

Also  0  lies  on  the  nine-point  circle  of  APA',  and  CD  is  a  diameter  of 
this  circle  ; 

therefore  L  DOC  =  90°  =  A'PNT  ;  therefore  Q,  0,  T,  N  are  on  a  circle  ; 

therefore  CQ.CO  =  CN.CT  =  a 2 . (i). 

Let  2b  be  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  ; 
therefore  PN2/62  =  AN.  A'N/a2  =  PN.HN/a2; 

because  H  is  the  orthocentre  of  APA' 

=  [PN  (PN  +  HN)]/(a!  +  b2)  =  (2PN .  DN)/(a2  +  b2)  ; 
therefore  HN/DN  =  2a2/(a2  +  b2). 

Again  :  because  Q  is  the  orthocentre  of  the  triangle  CDT  ; 
therefore  QN .  DN  =  CN .  NT  =  CN .  CT  -  CN2  =  a2- CN3 

=  AN .  A'N  =  PN .  HN  ; 

therefore  QN/PN  =  HN/DN  =  2 a2/(a2  +  b2)  ; 

therefore  the  locus  of  Q  is  an  ellipse,  and  the  locus  of  O  is  the  inverse 
of  this  ellipse  with  respect  to  the  auxiliary  circle  from  (i). 

N.B.— We  may  fairly  prove  that  QA,  QA'  touch  the  rectangular 
!  hyperbola. 
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(II)  Let  the  ellipse  be  ax2  +  by2—  1  =  0. 

Any  tangent  to  it  has  for  its  equation  y  =  mx  +  c, 

where  c-  =  ( a  +  bm-)/ab  .  (1). 

The  equation  of  any  conic  touching  the  ellipse  and  passing  through 
the  extremities  of  the  major  axis  is 

ax2 +  by2—l  —  hy  (y—mx  —  c)  =  0 . (2). 

This  will  represent  an  equilateral  hyperbola  if 

a+b —  A  =  0  .  (3). 

The  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  (2)  are  given  by  the  equations 
2ax  +  vi\y  =  0,  2  (b  —  A)  y  +  m\x  +  Ac  =  0  ; 

that  is,  x  =  —  mc\2/(4a2  +  y  =  2aAc/(4o2  +  to2a2 . (4,  5). 


Eliminating  to,  a,  c  between  equations  (1),  (3),  (4),  (5),  we  obtain, 
for  the  locus  of  the  centres,  the  equation 

4a2  (a;2  +  y 2)2  =  [(a  +  b)2/b]  y-  +  4 ax2. 

When  the  equation  of  the  original  ellipse  is  in  the  form 

x2/a-  +  if/f  —  l  =  0, 
the  above  equation  may  be  written 

(a;2  +  y-)-  =  1/4/32  (a2  +  02)2  if  +  a-x2. 

-  [Rest  in  Reprint .1 

16459.  (Professor  E.  Hernandez.) — Trouver  la  limite  de 
y  (x/sin  x)x,x  pour  x  =  0. 


Solutions  (I)  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A. ;  (II)  by  C.  M.  Ross,  B.A., 
and  by  T.  K.  Venkata  ram  an,  M.A. 

(I)  log  y  =  (log  x — log  sin  x)  /x 

therefore  Lt.r=o  log  y  =  Ltx=0  (1/x  — cot  a1), 

=  Lt.r=o  (sin  x  —  x  cos  x)/x  =  1  —  1  =  0; 
therefore  y  =  1. 

(II) 2/  =  { x/(x — x3/3  !  +  x5/5  !  ...  )}!*=  { 1/(1  -  x2/3  !  +  x4/5 !  ••• 

=  { [1  —  (£c'2/6) (1  —  ar/20  ...  )]-1}1'*, 

=  {l  +  (x2/6)(l  — x2/20  ...  )  +  (x4/62)(l-x2/20  ...  )2  ...  }1P, 

=  1  +  (1/x . x2/6) (1  —  x2/20  ...) 

+  [(l/x).(l/x— 1)]/2  !  .  (x4/62)(l— x2/20...)2  +  ... 

=  1  when  x  =  0. 


The  Proposer  solves  as  follows  : — 

En  prenant  les  logarithmes,  on  a 

ly  =  [Z(x/sinx)]/x, 

que  pour  x  =  0  se  presente  sous  la  forme  0/0. 

En  appliquant  trois  fois  de  suite  la  regie  de  l’Hospital,  on  trouve 
que  le  rapport  x)]  c’est  {x  cos  x  -t-  sin  x)/ (2  cos  x  —  x  sin  as), 

que  pour  x  =  0  c’est  aussi  egal  a  0.  Alors  on  a  limite  ly  =0,  d’ou 
limite  y  =  1  pour  x  =  0. 


16703.  (Professor  Sanjana,  M.A.)  —  Show  that,  when  10n  +  5  is 
not  a  power  of  5,  (a;,0i‘  +  5  — l)/(a;  — 1)  has  three  factors  at  least,  n  being 
a  positive  integer  and  5x  a  perfect  square. 

Solution  by  Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E. 

IOr  +  5  =  5  (271  +  1)  =  5 to  (writing  m  =  2n  + 1). 

Let  Nr  =  (xr— l)+-(x—  1), 

so  that  NSm  =  (a;3’"  —  1)  ■+  (x  - 1) , 

the  given  number  ;  and  let  N'  =  (a;— 1). 

Now  (a;5"*  — 1)  contains  N5„„  N,„,  N5,  N'. 

Hence,  dividing  by  (a;— 1),  N5„,  contains  N„„  Ns. 

Hence  Nj„,  contains  the  three  factors  Nsm-j-N,,,,  Nm,  Ns,  provided 
m  zj=.  5“,  i.e.,  it  lOn  +  5  5a  +  1. 

Thus  the  given  number  N3Hi  contains  three  factors  independently  of 
the  value  of  x.  But,  when  x  =  5|2,  then  the  two  factors  N3m-+N„,, 
N5  are  both  Quint-Aurifeuillians,  and  are  therefore  algebraically 
resolvable  into  two  factors,  say  L,  M,  by  formulae  which  have  been 
several  times  quoted  in  these  pages  ;  then 

N5  =  (x5— l)+-(x  — 1)  =  L.M,  where  x  =  5|2, 
L  =  P-Q,  M  =  P  +  Q,  P  =  a;2  +  3xt/  +  y-,  Q  =  5£(x  +  7/), 
and  the  numbers  N3,„-+Nm  can  be  similarly  resolved.  Hence,  when 
x  =  5£2  (the  given  number)  Ns,,,  contains  five  factors. 


16215.  (H.  Bateman,  B. A.)— With  a  point  Q  on  the  circum-circle 

of  a  triangle  ABC  as  centre,  two  conics  are  described,  one  to  touch  the 
sides  of  the  triangle,  the  other  to  pass  through  the  angular  points. 
Prove  that  they  are  similar. 

Solution  by  C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A. 

This  is  true  for  ellipses,  but  not  always  for  hyperbolas.  It  is  the 
converse,  partly,  of  a  theorem  given  in  Wolstenholme  (Problem  1347)  : 


“  Two  similar  conics,  one  inscribed  and  the  other  circumscribed  to  the 
triangle  of  reference,  have  a  common  centre  ;  prove  that  this  centre 
lies  either  on  the  circum-circle  or  on  the  circle  of  which  the  centroid 
and  the  centre  of  perpendiculars  are  the  ends  of  a  diameter.”  This 
theorem  follows  at  once  from  certain  results  in  areals  in  Problem  1346  : 
the  following  is  an  independent  verification  of  it. 

Take  for  axes  of  coordinates  the  asymptotes,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
the  inscribed  conic  xy  —  1 . (1) 

Let  (a,  a-1),  (b,  6-1),  (c,  c_1)  be  the  points  of  contact  of  the  sides  ; 
then  the  equations  of  these  sides  are  x  +  a2y  =  2a,  and  so  on  ;  there¬ 
fore  at  A  x  :  y  :  2  =  be  :  1  :  b  +  c.  And  if,  for  short,  we  write  s,  p,  t 

instead  of  (a  +  6  +  c),  (ab  +  bc  +  ca),  and  abc,  we  get,  at  the  centroid  G, 

x  :  y  —  [bc(c  +  a)(a  +  b)  +  ...  ]  :  [(c  +  a)(a  +  b)  +  ...  ]  =  (st+p2)  :  (s2+p) 

. (2). 

Also  it  is  easily  verified  that  A,  B,  C  lie  on  the  conic 

(x-py)(sx-ty)  +  4:t  =  0 . (3), 

which  is  concentric  with  (1).  And  for  the  angle  <p  between  the  asym¬ 
ptotes  of  (3)  we  have 


tan  <p 


± 


(sp—t)  sina> 
s  +pt  +  (sp>  +  t )  cos  co  ’ 


so  that  cf>  =  co  requires  either 

s  +pt  +  2t  cos  co  =  0  or  s  +pt  +  2sp  cos  co  =  0  . (4,),  (5} 

Now  the  equation  of  the  circle  ABC  is 

l(x  +  b2y  —  2b)(x  +  c2y—2c)+m(  )(  )+?i(  )(  )  =  0  . (6),. 

where  l  +  m  +  n—  lb'2c2  +  me’2 a2  +  narb'2  =  [Z(62  +  c2)+  ...]/2cosoo; 
hence  l  =  (b2— c'-)  (a4  —  2a2cos  co  +  1)  and  so  on;  and  we  find  that  the 
constant  term  in  (6),  namely  4(lbc  +  mca  +  nab) ,  vanishes  when 
(b— c)  (c— a)  (a— b)  (s  +  pt  +  2tcos  oo)  =  0. 

Therefore,  when  (4)  holds,  Q  is  concyclic  with  ABC. 

Again,  the  polar  circle  of  ABC,  with  centre  H,  is  given  by 

l(x  +  a2y  -  2a)2  +  to(  )2  +  n(  )2  =  0 . (7),. 

where  l  =  (b2— c2)(52c2—  b'2  cos  w—c1  cos  co  +  1),  ...  . 

Hence  the  equation  x(la  +  mb  +  nc)  +  y(la?  +  mb 3  +  no6)  =  0  ... 
represents  a  line  parallel  to  the  polar  of  Q  with  respect  to  (7),  i.e. 
perpendicular  to  QH.  The  equation  reduces  to 

x[st— 1  +  (s':— p)cos  co]  +y[p  —  t2+  (p'2  —  st) cos  co]  =  0, 
and  it  coincides  with  (2)  if  (sp  —  t)(s+pt  +  2spcosco)  =  0. 

Therefore,  when  (5)  holds,  GH  subtends  a  right  angle  at  Q. 

This  completes  the  proof  of  the  proposition,  but  not  of  the  converse, 
because  conditions  (4)  and  (5),  though  necessary  for  the  similarity  of 
conics  (1)  and  (3),  are  not  sufficient  in  the  case  of  hyperbolas.  Eor  the 
hyperbolas  are  certainly  dissimilar  when  their  common  centre  Q  is  at 
H,  because  then  the  polar  circle  (7),  which  reciprocates  A  into  BC,  &c., 
must  change  one  conic  into  the  other  ;  therefore  the  asymptotes  of  one 
are  perpendicular  to  those  of  the  other,  but  the  four  real  vertices  are 
collinear.  That  is  what  happens  when,  in  the  equations  above, 
s  cos  a>  +  t  —  0  and  p  cos  <u  +  1  =  0 ;  and  the  result  is  much  the  same 
when  s  +  t  cos  =  0  =  ^7  +  cosoi ;  only  then  Q  is  on  the  circle  ABC. 
Some  hint  of  the  cause  of  such  failures  as  these  can  be  found  if  we 
start  again  with  the  conics 

a;2  +  2xy  cos  co  +  my 2  =  a2 ;  mx 2  +  2x7/ cos  co  +  y2  =  b'2 ; 

which  are  always  concentric  and  similar,  for  in  both 

e2(m—  cos2  o>)  =  to— 1. 

The  condition  0:  =  4a©'  being  satisfied  requires,  after  some  sim¬ 
plifications,  either 


6* 

a2 


ex  sin2  oo 
l-er’ 


or 


e 4  sin2  co 
1  —  e'2 


+  4. 


Hyperbolas  cannot  come  in  under  the  first  of  these  relations ;  nor 
under  the  second  unless  e4sin2a>  be  less  than  4(e2—  1).  This  will 
mean,  if  e  =  sec  </>,  that  sin2&)  is  less  than  sin22</> ;  that  is,  the  acute 
angle  between  corresponding  lines  of  the  similar  conics  must  be  less 
than  the  angle  subtended  by  each  conic  at  its  centre  :  which,  however, 
leaves  still  unanswered  the  question  ;  with  a  given  ABC,  what  positions 
of  Q  lead  to  dissimilar  hyperbolas  ? 


16484.  (Professor  Neuberg.)  —  Une  sphere  est  rapportee  a  trois 
rayons  rectangulaires  Ox,  Oy ,  0 z.  Un  plan  tangent  quelconque  ren¬ 
contre  ces  rayons  en  A,  B,  C.  Trouver  l’enveloppe  de  la  sphere 
passant  par  les  points  O,  A,  B,  C. 

Solution  by  James  Blaikie,  M.A.,  and  others. 

Let  x2  +  y2  +  z 2  =  a'2  be  the  equation  to  the  given  sphere. 

The  equation  to  the  tangent  plane  at  (x',  y’,  z ')  is  xx'  +  yy’  +  zz’  =  a2. 

This  plane  meets  the  axes  in  A,  B,  C  ;  when 

OA  =  n2/x',  OB  =  a2 If,  OC  =  a2/z'. 

The  equation  to  the  sphere  O,  A,  B,  C  is  therefore 


x2  +  7/ 2  +  z2  =  a2  (x/x'  +  y/y'  +  2/2') . (1) , 

where  x'2  +  y'2  +  z'2  =  a2  .  (2). 
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To  obtain  the  envelope,  differentiating  (1)  and  (2),  we  find 

xdx'lxn  +  ydy'lyn  +  zdz'lzn  =  0,  x'  dx'  +  y'  dy'  +  z'  dz'  =  0; 
whence  x/x'3  =  y/y'3  =  z/z’3, 

and  hence  x'2/x*  =  y'2/y*  -  z'2/z*  =  «2/(x«  +  y$  +  z2) . (B) . 

Substituting  in  (1)  the  values  of  x' ,  y',  z’  given  by  (3),  we  obtain  the 
equation  to  the  required  envelope 

x2  +  y2  +  z2  =  a  (x*  +  y%  +  «s)». 

We  see  from  this  equation  that  the  envelope  meets  the  sphere  of 
radius  a,  and  with  the  origin  as  centre  in  the  six  cuspidal  points 
(±a,  0,  O),  the  concentric  sphere  of  radius  2 a  in  the  twelve  points 
±aV 2,  0),  ....  and  touches  the  concentric  sphere  of  radius  3 a 
in  the  eight  points  (±a^3,  ±aV 3,  ±a/3).  No  part  of  the  envelope 
lies  inside  the  first  of  these  spheres  or  outside  the  last. 


16837.  (F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P.) — With  respect  to  any  tri¬ 

angle  show  that  the  radii  of  the  Brocard,  Lemoine,  and  cosine  circles 
respectively  form  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  If  the  Brocard 
radius  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  cosine  circle,  prove  (1)  that  the 
Brocard  angle  is  approximately  20'7°,  (2)  that  when  the  triangle  is 
isosceles  its  vertical  angle  is  either  24'3°  or  114-3°. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

If  £,  Z,  p  =  radii  of  Brocard,  Lemoine,  and  cosine  circles  respectively, 
w  —  Brocard  angle,  then  from  standard  formulae — 

4S'2  =  R2  — 3p2,  l  =  |Rseci<;,  p  =  Rtanty . (1,  2,  3), 

(a2  +  b‘2  +  e2)  tan  w  —  4a  . (4) ; 

therefore  B2  +  p2  =  A  (R2  —  3p2)  +  R2  tan2  w  [from  (1)  and  (3)] 

=  iR2  (1  —  3  tan2  w)  +  R2  tan2  to  [from  (3)] 

=  AR2  (tan2  w  + 1)  =  |R2  sec2iu  =  Z2  [from  (2)]  ; 

therefore  Z,  p,  p  will  form  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  hypotenuse 
is  Z. 

If  £  =  p,  therefore  B2  =  £  (R2  —  3£2),  from  (1),  giving  £2  =  AR2 ; 
therefore,  from  (3),  R  tan  w  =  p  =  / 8  =  1/P7  R  ;  therefore 

tan  w  =  11 VI  =  0-3780  =  tan  20-7°  ; 
therefore  w  =  20 -7°  . (5). 

Again,  when  the  triangle  is  isosceles,  a  =  b  ;  therefore,  from  (4)  and 


.(6). 


<6), 

i  (2a2  +  c2)2  =- 16A2  =  4a2c2  —  c4  ; 

therefore 

a 4  —  6a2c2  +  2c4  =  0  ; 

therefore 

CL  =  C^/( 3  zb  V^7)  . 

Now 

A  =  |c  y/(a2—  ic2)  =  |ac  sin  B  ; 

therefore 

sin  B  =  [s/(a2— |c2)]/a  =  ^V(10±2'/7) 
=  0-9776  or  0‘5425 

=  sin  77°. 51'  or  sin  32°. 51'; 

therefore 

A  =  B  =  77°. 51'  or  32°. 51' 

therefore  vertical  angle  C  =  24 -3°  or  114-3°. 


16807.  (D.  Edwardes,  B.A.) — If  a+  £  + 1  >y>  £  >  0,  prove  that 

I  I  x'9-1  (1  -  x)r-P-1  (1  —  y)a+0-y  (1  —  xy)  ~a  dx  dy 
Jo  Jo 

=  r(e)  r(>-£)  /r(7-i)r(a  +  fl-y  +  i) 

(a — y  +  l)()3 — y  +  1)  r  (7 — 1)  V  r  (a)  T  (B)  J' 

Solution  by  G.  N.  Watson,  B.A. 

The  integral  is  equal  to 

r(8)rfe  —  B)  (l_y).^-yp  (a,  £  ;  7,  y)dy 

Jo  r (7) 

SinCe  dy  F  ;  7' ;  V)  =  *“7"  F  (a’  + 1,  £'  +  1 ;  7'  + 1,  y), 

the  integral 

r(fl)r(v-e)  r„, 

-  r(-,-i).(a-T  +  1Kb— 7  + 1)  LF<-»— T-fl-l;  7-1.  y) 

=  r(B)rjy-B)  rrfy-DrfaW-y+ii 

r(7-i)-(“-7  +  i)(^-7  +  i)  L  r (a) r [b) 

using  Gauss’s  theorem  for  the  sum  of  a  hypergeometric  series  whose 
.argument  is  unity. 


1 

-i  0 


QUESTIONS  FOB  SOLUTION. 

16836.  (Professor  Neuberg.  Correction.) — Des  coniques  de  memo 
excentricite  c/a  ont  un  foyer  commun  F  et  meme  tangente  t.  Demon- 
trer  que  le  lieu  du  second  foyer  F'  est  une  circonference  et  que  les  deux 
directrices  enveloppent  des  coniques.  Si  les  coniques  passent  par  un 
point  commun  M,  le  lieu  de  F'  et  une  podaire  de  circonference  et  les 
deux  directrices  enveloppent  des  circonferences. 

16860.  (Percy  L.  Marks.) — In  the  game  of  cribbage,  the  highest 
score  possible  at  one  display  is  29,  obtained  by  three  fives  and  a  knave, 
with  a  turn-up  of  the  fourth  five,  which  must  be  of  the  same  suit  as 
the  knave.  What  are  the  chances,  when  twelve  games  are  played  each 
evening  for  six  nights  in  each  week  during  a  period  of  one  year  that 
the  show  of  29  will  be  obtained  once  (a)  by  either  of  the  two  opponents, 
(b)  by  each  of  the  two  opponents  ? 

16861.  (“Chemist.”) — Integrate  dx/dt  =  k.2  (A  —  ai)(B  —  y)2,  where 
kx  (y  —  x)  =  (B  —  y)(2x—y)  and  kx,  k.2,  A,  B  are  constants. 

16862.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — Show  that 

Q.n  -  1  1 


—  1)  dz 

=  z  tan - 1 

(*2- 

^  v/(  P2  +  1)  V2y/(  \/2  — 1)  z 

V2  '  V[(z2- 1)2  +  1] 

.UK2- 

V2 

-1)  M2/K2  +  1  )z 

^[(z2- 1)2  +  1] 

(Professor 

Escott.)- 

—In  Pascal’s 

Triangle, 
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prove  that  the  determinant  of  the  n-th  order,  formed  by  taking  the 
first  n  terms  from  any  n  consecutive  rows,  has  the  value  unity. 

16864.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — If 

N  =  /  (x,  y)  =  ax 4  +  4 ax3y  +  kxhf-  +  4 axy3  +  ay 4, 
show  that  there  is  an  infinite  series  of  solutions  in  integers  ( x ,  y,  x' ,  y’) 
satisfying  the  equation  N  =  f  (x,  y)  =  f(x’,  y’)  for  all  values  of  the  ratio 
a  :  k.  Show  also  that,  if  (k +  10a)j(k  —  Qa)  =  □  (integer  or  fractional), 
then  N  is  algebraically  resolvable  into  two  co-factors.  Give  some 
examples. 

16865.  (J.  K.  Heydon.) — Show  that  a-p~l  b'2q~2  c2r~l  ...  (a,  b,  c,  ... 

being  different  odd  primes)  can  be  expressed  as  the  sum  of  two  squares 
in  2"+®+r— -1  ways  or  none. 

16866.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.)— If 

p  =  x  ( y3—z 3),  q  =  y  {z3—x3),  r  =  z  (x3—y3)  ; 
prove  that  xyz2p 3  =  pqr~2.&. 

16867.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.) — If 

a’*-1  .  1  xn~3  .  1  xr‘  5 


S„  == 


+  — 


— .  +  ... 


prove  that 


(n—  1) !  22  (n  —  3) !  22.42  (n-5)! 

(7i+l)2S,1+2  =  x(2™  +  1)S„  +  i  +  (1-x2)  S„. 


16868.  (Professor  Sanjana,  M.A.  Extension  of  Question  16640.)- 
Prove  that 


4-  1 


l/rp  = 


1  _ U  +  J\ 

(p— l)np~x  2,-r''  2  np 


p  (p  +  l)(p  +  2)  B;,  +p(p  +  l)(p  +  2)(p  +  8)(p  +  &)  B5 


2.3.4 


np' 


2. 3. 4. 5. 6 


77.''"' 


16869.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.) — In  the  cardioide 

r  =  a  (1  +  cos  6), 

show  that  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  tangents  at  the  points  a,  2a 
is  a  circle.  Interpret  the  result  geometrically. 

16870.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.)  — A  circle  and  a  rectangular 

hyperbola  pass  each  through  the  centre  of  the  other  ;  the  circle  is 
fixed  and  the  hyperbola  varies,  its  axes  revolving  three  quarters  as  fast 
as  its  centre.  Prove  that  its  envelope  is  a  cardioide,  which  it  touches 
three  times,  and  that  its  diameters  drawn  to  the  points  of  contact 
touch  the  same  cardioide.  Also  its  foci  trace  a  rectangular  lima<;on. 

16871.  (Professor  Neuberg.)  —  D’un  point  M  de  la  parabole 
y2  =  2 px  on  abaisse  les  perpendiculaires  MP,  MQ  sur  les  axes  de  coor- 
donnees  Ox,  0 y.  Trouver  l’enveloppe  des  ellipses  qui  ont  pour  centre 
O,  pour  sommets  les  points  P,  Q. 
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16872.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — A  parabola,  focus  0,  is  described  to 

touch  the  sides  of  a  triangle  ABC  at  U,  V,  W  ;  AU,  BY,  CW  meet  at  Q. 
Prove  that  QO  passes  through  the  point  P  of  Question  16599.; 

16873.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — The  bisector  of  the  angle  A  meets  the 

circle  circumscribing  the  triangle  ABC  in  the  point  D.  If  U,  V  are 
the  orthocentres  of  the  triangles  ABD,  ACD  respectively,  prove  that  UV 
is  equal  and  parallel  to  BC . 

16874.  (Major  C.  H.  Chepmell,  late  R.  A.) — Given  two  sides  of  un¬ 
equal  length  (r  and  s,  r  >  s,  _s  <£  ^r),  construct,  by  ruler  and  com¬ 
passes,  a  triangle  which  shall  have  the  angle  included  between  the  two 
given  sides  four  times  the  angle  opposite  the  lesser. 

16875.  (Professor  E.  Hernandez.,) — Dans  tout  triangle  on  a 

(1)  i  (a  +  b  +  c )  (ah  +  he  +  ca)  =  f  (a?  +  b2  +  c2)  +  arbrc  +  brcra  +  cr„r,„ 

(2)  a  (rra  +  rbrc )  +  b  ( rrb  +  rcr„)  +  c  (rre  +  r„rb)  =  3 abc, 

r„  etant  le  rayon  du  cercle  ex-inscrit  qui  touche  directement  le  cote  a 
et  de  meme  pour  rb  et  rc. 

16876.  (W.  Gadlatly,  M.A.)— Assume  that  the  power  of  the 
Feuerbach  point  F  for  the  circum-circle  0, 

=  J.2 a3(a—b)(a—c)/2a  ( a—b)(a  —  c )  ; 
and  that  01  is  parallel  to  the  Simson  line  of  F  in  the  Nine-Point. 
Then  prove  that,  if  p  be  the  radius  of  the  circle  cutting  orthogonally 
the  circum-circle  0,  the  in-circle  I,  and  the  nine-point  circle  N, 
p  =  J.  2u3  (a—  b)(a  -c)/'2a3  (b—c). 8 

16877.  (J.  H.  M.) — If  a ,  a'  ;  b,  b' ;  c,  c'  are  pairs  of  opposite  edges 

of  a  tetrahedron,  show  that  angles  A,  p,  v  can  be  found,  so  that 
aa'  :  bb'  :  cc'  =  sin  A  :  sin  p  :  sin  v, 
aa'  +  bb'  cos  v  +  cc'  cos  p  =  0, 
aa'  cos  v  +  bb'  +  cc'  cos  A  =  0, 
aa'  cos  p  +  bb'  cos  A  +  cc'  =  0, 
and  find  the  geometrical  meanings  of  A,  p,  v. 


ODD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

13209.  (Rev.  Dr.  Batteson  Wright.) — To  draw  an  angle  of  10° 
geometrically . 

13226.  (Professor  Morley.) — Calculate  to  the  nearest  inch  the  dis¬ 
tance  gone  by  a  pedal  of  a  bicycle  while  the  bicycle  goes  a  mile  ;  taking 
the  diameter  of  either  wheel  to  be  28  inches ;  the  length  of  the  pedal 
crank  to  be  6  inches,  and  the  gear  to  be  63  ;  and  supposing  the  pedal 
to  be  initially  at  its  lowest  point  and  the  bicycle  to  travel  in  a  vertical 
plane  along  a  straight  line. 

13227.  (Professor  Mukhopadhyay.) — Three  straight  rods  of  equal 
length  and  mass  lie  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  the  middle  one  being 
smoothly  jointed  to  the  other  two.  Equal  velocities  in  parallel  direc¬ 
tions  are  then  impressed  on  the  free  extremities  of  the  rods.  Show 
that,  if  the  system  begins  to  move  as  a  rigid  body,  the  cotangents  of 
the  angles  the  rods  make  with  the  direction  of  the  velocities  of  the 
extremities  will  be  in  arithmetical  progression. 

13260.  (Professor  Balitrand.) — Etudier  le  complexe  forme  par  les 
droites  dont  la  somme  des  carres  des  distances  a  deux  points  fixes  est 
constante. 

13354.  (Professor  Matz.) — The  ra-th  root  of  the  n- th  power  of  an 
integral  number  is  a  perfect  p-th..  What  is  the  number  ? 

13366.  (I.  Arnold.) — There  are  two  towns  lying  N.  and  S.  of  each 

other,  and  distant  from  each  other  2i  miles.  Their  angles  of  depression 


as  observed  from  a  balloon  are  45°  and  60°,  and  after  the  balloon  has 
proceeded  horizontally  6  miles  in  a  S.E.  direction,  the  angles  of  de¬ 
pression  of  each  are  exactly  half  of  what  they  were  before.  Show  how 
the  perpendicular  height  of  balloon  is  ascertained,  and  its  height. 
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HUNDREDS  OF  INQUIRIES 

Are  reaching  us  regarding  DISTANT  LANDS,  Book  III  of  Mackinder’s  “Elementary 
Studies.”  This  book  of  over  300  pages,  with  Coloured  Maps  and  abundant  Illustrations,  will  be 
ready  towards  the  end  of  May;  the  price  will  be  2s.,  which  is  now  the  same  for  all  the  boohs  of  this 
famous  Series.  Book  IY,  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  MODERN  WORLD,  is  now  in 
the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  time  for  September  orders. 

Teachers  of  German  should  take  note  of  THE  PRIM!ER  OF  COLLOQUIAL 
GERMAN  (286  pages,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.),  by  A.  Thouaille,  M.A.,  of  which  a  Language 
Master  writes  spontaneously : — “  If  this  cheap  little  book  has  the  circulation  it  deseives,  I  believe  the 
teaching  of  languages  in  England  will  be  appreciably  bettered.” 

Those  who  would  like  to  make  Gardens  a  popular  and  successful  feature  of  school  life  should 
see  Miss  Agae’s  PRIMER  OF  SCHOOL  GARDENING.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with 
diagrams,  2s.  net.  It  is  for  the  teacher,  and  shows  how  to  foster  a  love  of  Gardening  and  turn 
it  to  real  account  educationally.  Miss  J.  E.  Dove  introduces  the  book. 

Write  to  us  for  further  particulars  and  specimen  copy,  if  intended  for  introduction.  Give 
customary  details  and  mention  Educational  Times. 

GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON,  Ltd.,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 
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pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(incorporated  bt  royal  charter.) 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas. — The  next  Examination  of  Teachers  for 
the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1910. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certificates  of 
Ability  to  Teach. — The  next  Practical  Examina¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  October,  1910. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Midsummer 
Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1910. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  will  commence  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1910. 

Professional  Prelim  inary  Examinations.— 

These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and  September. 
The  Autumn  Examination  in  1910  will  commence  on  the 
6th  of  September. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

— Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
College  for  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


B1RKBECK  COLLEGE. 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

University  of  London.— The  College  provides  courses 
of  Instruction  for  the  Examinations  of  the  University  in 
Arts,  Science,  Economics,  and  Laws,  under  Recognised 
Teachers  of  the  University.  The  Laboratories  are  well 
appointed,  and  there  are  facilities  for  Research. 

Pull  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  POR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are  strongly 
recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are  or  intend  to 
be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Devon- 
port,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  Andrews,  Sheffield, 
Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The 
University.  St.  Andrews. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 

HALL  OF  RESIDENCE  FOR 
WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

The  Oaks,  Behrens  Estate,  Fallowfield 
(formerly  at  Ashburne  House). 

Warden:  Miss  Sheavyn,  D.Litt.,  Tutor  for  Women 
Students  at  the  University. 

Vice- Warden :  Miss  M.  E.  Parkin,  B.  A. 
rPHE  Hall,  which  stands  in  large  private 

A  grounds  and  is  near  the  University,  will  reopen 
in  October  with  accommodation  for  62  Students.  It 
receives  those  who  are  preparing  for  Degrees  or  courses 
iu  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  or  Dentistry,  and  any  other 
faculty,  and  also  Graduates  engaged  in  Research,  or 
studying  for  the  University  Diploma  in  Education. 
Fees  for  the  Session  (33  weeks) ,  40  to  50  guineas  for  study 
bedrooms.  A  very  few  single  bedrooms  at  36  guineas. 
Most  of  the  Entrance  Scholarships  at  the  University  are 
open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  Applications  to  the 
Warden. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


UNIVERSITY  HALL. 

Warden : 

Mrs.  EDWIN  NEAVE,  B.Sc. 

UNIVERSITY  HALL,  for  Women 

students,  was  opened  in  1896,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  usual  Course  of  Study  at  University  Hall  is  in 
preparation  for  the  Degree  Examinations  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which  all  the  Classes  and 
Degrees  in  Arts,  Divinity,  Science,  and  Medicine  are 
open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

The  Sessions  of  Residence  are  the  two  University 
Sessions,  viz.  the  Winter  Session,  October  to  March ; 
the  Summer  Session  (Optional),  April  to  June.  The 
Hall  accommodates  50  Students. 

University  Hall  fees  for  residence — Winter  Session, 
£30-£50 ;  Summer  Session,  £15-£25. 

Matriculation  and  Class  Pees  average  £10  for  the 
Winter  Session. 

Eor  further  information,  apply  to  the  "Warden, 
University  Hall,  St.  Andrews,  Pife. 


B 


EDEORD  COLLEGE  FOR 

WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 

York  Place,  Baker  Street,  London,  W. 
Principal :  Miss  M.  J.  Tuke,  M.A. 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One  Clift-Courtauld  Scholarship  in  Arts,  annual  value 
£30,  tenable  for  three  years. 

One  Pfeiffer  Scholarship  in  Science,  annual  value  £50, 
tenable  for  three  years. 

One  Henry  Tate  Scholarship  in  Science,  annual  value 
£50,  tenable  for  three  years,  will  be  awarded  on  the 
results  of  the  Examination  to  be  held  in  June. 

Pull  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal  at 
the  College. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 
IN  TEACHING. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Exam¬ 
inations  for  the  Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the 
Universities  of  London  and  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in 
October  and  in  January. 

One  Free  Place  (value  £26  5s.),  one  Scholarship  of  the 
value  of  £20,  and  a  limited  number  of  grants  of  £10  are 
offered  for  the  Course  beginning  in  October,  1910. 

They  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  candidates  holding 
a  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  Arts  or  Science. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  Head  or  the 
Department  before  July  1st,  1910. 


‘CClolscv?  IDall 
©yforb. 

“  The  most  renowned  and  the  most  successful 
Institution  of  its  kind.”— Young  Man. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 
for  ALL  EXAMS. 

FREE  GUIDES 

on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Diploma  Correspondence  College,  Xtd., 

WOLSEY  HALL,  OXFORD. 


T  ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

-Li  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 

Patron:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Earn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Director  of  Examinations. 

EXAMINATIONS,  1910. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION,  THE¬ 
ORY  of  MUSIC,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and 
over  400  Local  Centres  in  July  (June  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland),  when  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  all 
successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  (A.L.C.M.),  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  (L.C.M.),  and  Fellowship  (E.L.C.M.)  takeplace 
in  June,  July,  and  December. 

Local  Centres  may  be  formed  in  unrepresented 
districts  ;  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary. 

School  Centre  examinations  may  be  held  under 
certain  rules.  Details  in  the  special  School  Syllabus. 

SYLLABUS  for  1910,  together  with  Annual  Report, 
may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are  received 
and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best  Professors  at 
moderate  fees.  The  College  is  open  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

A  COURSE  of  TRAINING  in  Pianoforte  and  Singing 
for  Teachers  is  held  at  the  College. 

A  SHORT  SERIES  of  Lessons  in  special  Subjects  may 
he  had  at  Vacation  and  other  times. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


T 


HE 


ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 


FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 


LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March-April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November-December  also.  En¬ 
tries  for  the  November-December  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  October  12th,  1910. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 

Held  three  times  a  year,  viz.,  October- November, 
March-April,  and  June- July.  Entries  for  the  October- 
November  Examinations  close  Wednesday,  October  12th, 
1910. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local  Centre 
or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application.  Price  3d. 
per  set,  per  year,  post  free.  _ _ _ 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  .three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  entry  forms,  and  any  further 
information  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to — 
JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams:  “  Associa,  London.” 


FREE  GUIDE 


TO 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

MATRICULATION 

Post  free,  from  THE  SECRETARY, 
Burlington  House,  Cambridge,  or  from  the 
London  Office  of  University  Correspondence 
College.  32  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  READING. 

Open  Scholarships  in  Arts  and  Science 

rflWO  SCHOLARSHIPS,  each  of  the 

-L  annual  value  of  £50,  in  Arts  and  Science  respect 
ively,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  June,  1910 
The  Scholarships  are  tenable  at  the  College  for  three 
years  from  October,  1910.  Candidates  must  have  passed 
or  must  pass  before  September,  1910,  the  London  Ma¬ 
triculation  Examination,  or  an  examination  exempting 
therefrom,  and  must  be  prepared  to  read  for  a  London 
Honours  Degree  in  Arts  or  Science. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Tutorial  Secretary,  University  College,  Reading. 


ENGINEERING-  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

pITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON 

yy  INSTITUTE. 


There  are  two  City  and  Guilds  Colleges  providing 
Courses  of  Instruction  in  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 
The  City  and  Guilds  Central  Technical  College 
(Exhibition  Road),  and  the  City  and  Guilds  Techni¬ 
cal  College,  Finsbury  (Leonard  Street,  E.C.).  The 
ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  to  both  Colleges  are 
held  in  September,  and  the  Sessions  commence  in 
October.  Particulars  of  the  Entrance  Examinations, 
Scholarships,  and  Courses  of  Study  may  be  obtained  from 
the  respective  Colleges,  or  from  the  Head  Oflice  of  the 
Institute,  Gresham  College,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE. 

(Exhibition  Road,  S.W.) 

A  College  for  higher  Technical  Instruction  for  Day 
Students,  not  under  16,  preparing  to  become  Civii, 
Mechanical,  or  Electrical  Engineers,  Chemical  and  other 
Manufacturers,  and  Teachers.  The  College  is  a  “  School 
of  the  University  of  London  ”  and  also  forms  the  En¬ 
gineering  Section  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology.  The  Entrance  Examination  includes  the 
subjects  ol  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  English  Composition,  and  French  or  German 
Translation,  and  the  Courses  of  Study  for  the  Associate- 
ship  of  the  Institute  cover  a  period  of  three  years. 
Fees,  £36  per  Session.  Professors 
Civil  and  Mechanical)  w-  B-  Dalby,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

Engineering  . M.Inst.  C.E.  (Dean  for  the 

I  Session). 

Electrical  Engineer-  i  m  ,  r 
lng  }T.  Mather,  Wh.Sch.,  E.R.S. 

Chemistry  . {  **1  L  D  PR1!™01*6’  PhJX’ 

Mechanics  and  Mathe- 10.  Henricl  Ph.D.,  LL  D 
matics  .  f  F.R.S. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE, 
FINSBURY. 

(Leonard  Street,  City  Road,  E.C.) 

A  College  for  Day  Students  preparing  to  enter  En¬ 
gineering  and  Chemical  Industries,  and  for  those  who 
have  already  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  also  for 
Evening  Students.  The  subje-ts  of  the  Entrance 
Examination  are  Mathematics  and  English  Composition 
and  Precis  \\  riting.  The  Day  Courses  in  Mechanical  or 
Electrical  Engineering  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
hose  in  Chemistry  three  years.  Fees,  £20  per  Session. 
Professors  : — 

Physics  and  Electrical  I  Silvanus  P.  Thompson.  D.Sc. 

Engineering  . /  F.R.S.,Principal  of  the  College. 

Mechanical  Engineer- IE.  G.  Coker,  M.A.  D  Sc 
mg  &  Mathematics/  F.R.S. E.,  M.Inst. M  E. 

Chemistry  .  r.  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  F.I.C. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 

Gresham  College,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
lor  fully  Certificated  Gymnastic  and  Sports  Mistresses. 

W  REMEDIAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal ;  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger,  M.B.C.P.E. 
and  S.I.M.,  Sum-ay  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


THE 

NORTHERN 

EDUCATIONAL 

AGENCY, 

8  ST.  ANN’S  PLACE,  MANCHESTER. 


TELEGRAMS 


SCHOLIUM,  MANCHESTER.” 


PRINCIPALS: 

Mrs.  COLLINS  and  Mrs.  SUTHERLAND. 


Principals  of  Public  and  Private  Schools 
requiring  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  can 
obtain,  free  of  charge,  particulars  of  University 
Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers. 

Lists  of  Experienced  Matrons  and  Lady 
Housekeepers  supplied. 

No  Preliminary  Fee  to  Candidates, 
and  the  terms  are  liberal  when  an  engagement 
is  secured. 

Schools  recommended  to  Parents  and  Guardians. 
There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 


UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES  {France). 

FRENCH  COURSE  for  FOREIGNERS 

OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

WINTER  TERM  :  From  15  Nov.  to  15  Feb. 
SUMMER  TERM  :  From  1  March  to  8  June. 
Diplomas. 

Diplomes  de  Languc  et  Literature  Fra.ncaises ;  Doctorat. 

Reduction  of  50  %  on  railway  fares  from  Dieppe  or 
Calais  to  Rennes.  Apply  for  Prospectus  to 

Prof.  Feuillerat,  Faculty  des  Lettres,  Rennes. 


JOINT  ACENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Teachers'  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors,  Head 
Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of  Assistant 
Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools  Association.) 

THIS  Agency  has  been  established  for 

the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of  the 
above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are  reduced. 
Hours  for  Interviews : 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 

THE  JOINT  SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


Managed  by  a  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the 
following  Bodies  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 

C0LLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 
WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appointments. 
The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore  charged. 


IV/TAKIA  GREY  TRAINING  COL- 

LV-L  LEGE  EOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 
Principal:  Miss  Alice  Woods, 

Girton  College,  Moral  Science  Tripos. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  London  and  Cambridge  Teachers’  Diplomas 
and  the  Higher  Certificate  of  the  National  Froebel 
Union. 

FIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  from  £10  to  £30  offered 
to  Candidates  in  September,  1910. 

WINKWORTH  HALL  OF  RESIDENCE, 
BRONDESBURY. 

Warden:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Felkin. 

For  Students  attending  the  Maria  Grey  College  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Secondary  and  Preparatory 
Schools. 

The  Hall  is  situated  on  high  ground,  close  to  the 
College  and  within  one  minute’s  walk  of  the  Brondes- 
bury  Park  Station  on  the  North  London  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  or  to  the  Prin- 
CIPal  at  the  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Biondesbury, 
London,  N.W. 


Tenth  Edition,  12nio,  price  3s.  6d. 

rPHE  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLIC 

A  SCHOOL  SPEAKER  AND  READER,  based  on 
Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a  choice  Selection  of 
pieces  for  Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for 
Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  illustrated  by 
Diagrams  and  Figures  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  appro¬ 
priate  gestures  and  positions;  to  which  is  added  a 
selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  Extracts, 
suitable  for  “  Speech  Days  ”  at  Public  Schools. 

London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Rotv,  E.C. 


A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  ON  APPLICATION. 

Interviews(preferably  by  appointment)  12  p.m.-1.30  p.m. 
and  3  p.m.-5.30  p.m.  Saturdays,  12  p.m.-l  p.m. 
Telephone— City  2257. 

OHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  University  Delegacy  for  Secondary  Training, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

Principal—  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 
(late  Lecturer  in  Education,  Manchester  University). 
Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  London 
Teacher’s  Diploma  and  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

Pees  .  for  the  Course  from  £65. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  £20  open  to  Students  with 
a  degree  on  entry.  There  is  a  Loan  Fund. 


R 


) ISHWORTH  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL,  near  Halifax. 


MISTRESS  required  in  September,  to  teach  Girls  and 
mixed  Classes,  English,  Elementary  French,  and  Mathe¬ 
matics.  Must  take  an  interest  in  the  Girls’  Games. 
Church  of  England.  Age  30  to  35.  Salary  £55  with  Board 
and  Lodging.  Apply  — Mr.  C.  S.  Walker,  Solicitor, 
Halifax,  Clerk  to  the  Governors. 

Crown  8vo,  348  pages,  price  3s.  6d. 

SCHILLING'S  SPANISH  GRAM- 

MAR.  Translated  and  edited  by  Frederick 
Zaoel. 

Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  IN  SIX  PARTS. 

THE  LEADER  ARITHMETIC. 

By  GEORGE  MERCHANT. 

The  Simple  Rules  to  Short  Division  . 

Long  Division  and  the  Money  Rules 

Weights  and  Measures.  Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels, 

Rule  of  Three  by  the  Unitary  Method  ... 

\  ulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Proportion 
The  Commercial  Rules 

Higher  Rules  and  500  Miscellaneous  Examples 

worked  smiple  and  clear-  and  exemplified  in  adequate  variety  b- 

work!  it  examples.  I  he  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  carefully  graduated  * 
laborious  and  serviceable  compilation.”-^  Educational  Times.  * 

SI??P^IN’,MAR,SH,ALl-'  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers 
ost  tree  from  the  Author,  10  Gorsey  Road,  Nottingham,  at  published  prices. 


Part  1. 
Part  2. 
Part  3. 

Part  4. 
Part  5. 
Part  6. 


64 

pp. 

Price 

3d. 

64 

pp. 

Price 

3d. 

64 

pp. 

Price 

3d. 

64 

pp. 

Price 

3d. 

56 

pp. 

Price 

3d. 

56 

pp. 

Price 

3d. 

by 

A 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THB 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 


Paoked  In  Beams  of  480  Sheets... 
»t  (i  960  .. 


per  Beam,  2s. 

.  y,  4S. 

Bookkeeping  Paper,  ruled  for  Ledger,  Cash  Book,  and  Journal,  Is.  per  100  Sheets. 
Musio  Paper,  Is.  per  100  Sheets. 

Remittance  should  accompany  Order, 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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FREE/  the 

y  “NORMAL” 
/  FREE  GUIDES . 


The  Principals  of  the  Normal  Correspondence 
College  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  issued  the  following 


Free  Guides. 

A.C.P . 

100  pages 

L.C.P . 

84  „ 

F.C.P . 

(5  , , 

And  have  also  published  the  following 

Guides : — 

PRELIMINARY  CERT. 

120  pages 

CERTIFICATE  . 

100  „ 

MATRICULATION  (London) 

92  „ 

MATRICULATION  (Wales) ... 

72  „ 

NORTHERN  MATRIC. 

60  „ 

OXFORD  &  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 

100  „ 

These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend  sitting 
for  examination. 


NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


HOLIDAY  COURSES  in  FRANCE, 


COLLEGE  DE  LISIEUX. 

COURSES  IN  GRAMMAR,  PHONETICS, 
LITERATURE,  AND  LANGUAGE. 

Preparation  for  English  University  Exams. 

Specially  reduced  fares  to  bona  fide  students. 

Particulars  from  Mr.  A.  Weiner,  M.A.,  10  Avenue 
Mansions,  Sisters  Avenue,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W. 


Royal  albert  memorial 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  EXETER. 


The  Governors  invite  applications  for  the  following 
appointments  : — 

A  LECTURER  in  English  at  a  salary  of  from  £150  to 
£200  per  annum  according  to  qualifications. 

An  ASSISTANT  in  the  Training  Department,  at  a 
salary  of  £90  per  annum,  who  should  be  qualified  to 
teach  Mathematics  and  to  assist  the  Professor  of 
Education. 

Applications  should  be  lodged  not  later  than  1st  July, 
1910,  with  the  Registrar,  from  whom  a  Form  and 
particulars  of  appointment  may  be  obtained. 


AND  S  WORTH 

INSTITUTE. 


TECHNICAL 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL  (BOYS). 

ASSISTANT  MASTER  required  in  September, 
principally  for  German  and  general  form  subjects- 
Must  be  a  Graduate  with  good  experience.  Commencing 
salary  £150,  rising  by  £10  to  £300  (according  to  the 
scale  and  conditions  of  the  London  County  Council). 

Applications,  on  Forms  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar,  must  be  received  on  or  before  June  8th. 


It  adies’  collegiate  school 

l-Li  AND  KINDERGARTEN,  Spring  Hill 
Ihouse,  Tavistock,  South  Devon.  — FOR  SALE, 

■  the  above  Freehold,  with  immediate  possession,  owing 
■to  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  William  Winney,  J.P.,  the 
■late  Principal. 

■  The  School  is  very  old  established,  and  for  the  last 
1 38  years  has  been  most  successfully  carried  on  and 
I  developed  by  Mr.  Winney.  It  has  a  wide  reputation 
I  for  success  in  examinations,  and  all  the  students  sent  up 
I  last  year  for  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  Senior, 
1  Junior,  and  Preliminary,  passed  satisfactorily.  There 
I  is  also  an  admirably  managed  Kindergarten  Depart  ment, 

The  House  and  School  Buildings  are  ample  and  in  ex- 
I  cellent  condition.  There  is  accommodation  for  about 
I  12  boarders. 

1  The  Premises  are  excellently  situated  on  high  ground, 
]  in  the  outskirts  of  this  healthy  and  picturesque  town 
I  which  is  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  with  its  beautiful 
I  scenery. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to— Mr.  J.  Carter,  Execu- 
I  tor  to  the  late  Mr.  Winney,  Fellside,  Glanville  Road, 
I  Tavistock. 


Ulmvevsit\>  ^Tutorial 
College. 

(Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


SEPTEMBER  MATRICULATION. 

Day  Classes  for  the  September  Examination  com¬ 
mence  Monday,  June  13th,  and  work  continuously 
through  the  Summer  except  the  last  two  weeks  in  July. 

The  Official  Pass  Lists  of  London  University  credit 
University  Tutorial  College  with  many  more  successes 
at  Matriculation  than  any  other  Lnstitution. 


SUMMER  VACATION  CLASSES. 

Revision  Classes  in  Practical  and  Theoretical  Work 
are  held  for  the  B.Sc.  and  B.A.  Examinations,  com¬ 
mencing  Tuesday,  August  2nd. 


Full  particulars  of  Classes  and  Private  Tuition  for 
London  University  and  other  Examinations  may  be 
had,  post  free,  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

University  Tutorial  College, 

32  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.O. 


TUITION  BY 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

For  MATRICULATION,  B.A.,  A.C.P.,  and 

other  Examinations:  and  for  Independent 
Study. 

SUBJECTS. 

Latin.  Arithmetic.  Mechanics.  Botany. 

Greek.  Algebra.  English.  Physics. 

French.  Geometry.  History.  Logic. 

German.  Higher  Math.  Chemistry.  Psychology. 
Economics.  Book-keeping. 

THE  STAFF  consists  of  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  London,  Dublin,  and  Royal  Universities,  Prize¬ 
men,  &c. 

Intending  Students  should  write  fully  to  the  Principal— 
Mr.  J.  CHARLESTON,  B.A.  (Lond.  &  Oxon.), 

Burlington  Correspondence  College, 
Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  London,  W.C. 


pORRESPONDENCE  TUITION, 

vV  Classes  or  Private  Lessons  in  all  Subjects  for  all 
Examinations,  &c. ,  at  moderate  fees.  Special  tuition 
for  Medical  Prelims,  and  Diploma  Exams.  Many 
recent  successes. — F.  J.  Borland,  B.A.,  L.C.P.  (Science 
and  Math.  Prizeman),  Victoria  Tutorial  College, 
28  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. ;  and  Stalheim. 
Brunswick  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Schools  visited  and  Examinations  conducted 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS. 

N  experienced  and  very  successful 
teacher,  A.C.P.  (Triple  Honours),  coaches  by 
correspondence  for  College  of  Preceptors,  Locals,  and 
other  Examinations  ;  also  help  given  to  young  assistants 
in  preparation  of  Class  Lessons.  Terms  moderate. 
Lessons  to  suit  individual  requirements.  —  A.C  P., 
Shelley's,  38  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PORTLAND  ROAD  GYMNASIUM, 

London,  W. — Students  thoroughly  trained  for 
Public  Examination.  Duration  of  Course,  2  to  3  years. 
Mistresses  supplied  to  Schools  for  all  branches  of  Phy¬ 
sical  Work.  Gymnastics,  Hygienic  Exercises,  Danciner, 
and  Remedial  Work.— Miss  Tollemache,  M.B.C.P.E., 
113  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


TVTfiocr<j 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

glfcitcafionaC  Jlgenfs, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN.  F.  E.  KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge) 


Telegrams- "TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


Th  is  A  gency  is  under  distinguished  patronage 
including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University  and  other  qualified  ENGLISH 
and  FOREIGN  MASTERS  and  TUTORS  to 
Schools  and  Private  Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  Universitv.  Trained,  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY  TEACHERS 
to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE- 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  well  qualified  and  experienced  LADY 
MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS,  and  HOUSE 
MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and  Girls'  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  he  secured  through  this  Agency,  wheD 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected  with 
the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction  of 
Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRCMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY,  being 
in  close  and  constant  communication  with  the 
Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief  Girls’  and 
Boys’  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  many 
of  whom  they  have  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  Agents,  and  having  on  their  books  always  a 
large  number  of  thoroughly  genuine  Schools 
for  Sale  and  Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well 
as  the  names  and  requirements  of  numerous 
would-be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER  of 
SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNERSHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers,  and  there  is 
no  charge  to  Vendors  unless  a  Sale  or  Partner¬ 
ship  be  effected  through  this  Agency. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are  treated 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT, 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  have 
a  carefully  organized  Department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other 
Educational  Establishments.  No  charge  is 
made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN  & 
KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention, 
every  effort  being  made  to  save  clients  as  much 
time  and  trouble  as  possible. 

Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is 
a  Monthly  Record  and  Review,  now  in  its 
FORTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  ISSUE,  The 
PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free. 
Ask  for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY,  which  will 
be  sent  at  once  if  application  is  made  to 
the  PUBLISHER,  William  Rice,  3  Broad¬ 
way,  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FREE  CHURCH  TOURING  GUILD. 

Hi  GUINEA  OBER  -  AMMERGAU  PASSION  PLAY  TOUR. 

Three  Days  in  Cologne,  Two  Days  in  Munich,  Four  Days  in  Ober-Animergau 
and  a  Iicket  for  the  Passion  Play,  with  Second  Class  Return  Ticket  for 
Independent  Return. 

£7.  17s.  6d.  Sixteen  Day  Tours  to  Yevey  Montreux.  Also  Tours 
to  Lucerne,  Grindelwald,  Chamonix,  Zermatt.  NO  EXTRAS. 
SPECIAL  TOUR  TO  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

Jt  rite  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  full  particulars — 

Secretary,  F.C.T.G.,  43  Memorial  Hall,  London,  E.C. 


THE  PASSION  PLAY  AT  OBER-AMMERCAU. 


Illustrated  booklet 
containing  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  Tour  and  arrangements  for  visiting  Bavarian  Highlands. 


SWITZERLAND  IN  SUMMER.  SSI 

with  detailed  arrangements,  from 


describing  Tours  in 
ways  of  getting  there, 


continental  travel,  ltd., 

5  Endsleigrh  Gardens.  London,  N.W. 


THE  R.M.S  “  DUNOTTAR  CASTLE,” 

of  the  Union-Castle  Line  (the  only  large  steamer  100  A1  at 
Lloyd  s  entirely  devoted  to  pleasure  Cruises)  is  chartered  for 
£18.  18s  St  Petersburg  (for  Moscow),  Stockholm,  Copenhagen, 
*03.  Lubeck,  Danzig,  &c.  June  2nd. 

£18.  18s.  To  the  Norwegian  Fjords,  and  the  North  Cape.  June  25th. 

£11.  IIS.  Norwegian  Fjords  Cruises.  July  16th,  July  30th. 

SECRETARY,  5  Endsleigii  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

NOW  READY. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  784  pp.,  price  2s.  6d.,  free  by  post. 

To  Members  of  the  College  the  price  is  Is. ;  or  Is.  G d.  free  by  post 

THE  CALENDAR 

OF 

THE  COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1910-11: 

CONTAINING 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  College , 
Lists  of  Officers ,  Examiners ,  and  Members ,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations ,  Sfc.,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
the  following  Examination  Papers: — 

1.  J  apers  set.it  Examination  of  Teachers  for  Diplomas,  Summer,  1909 

o’  is,  °/tti  •  . do’  do.  Christmas,  1909 

■  .  apers  set  at  Examination  of  Pupils  for  Certificates,  Midsummer, 1909 

t>  ,  D  ,  .  d°-  do.  Christmas,  1909 

h.  apers setat Professional PreliminaryExamination ,  March,  1909 

rr'  x>  .  °1  T  -n  do‘  do.  September,  1909 

'•  Tapers  set  at  Lower  Forms  Examination . Midsummer,  1909 

^  U° '  do-  . Christmas,  1909 

***  Trench  th5,  vd  6r- “T  had  seParately,  price,  free  by  post, 
id.  each  set.  Nos.  7  and  8,  price,  free  by  post,  3 each  set 

The  Appendix  will  also  contain  the  ANSWERS  to  certain  of  ‘the  Mithematical 
papers  set  for  the  Diploma,  Certificate,  and  Professional  Preliminary 

Examinations. 

The  Diploma  Papers  are  to  be  had  only  in  the 

Calendar. 


London:  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farkingdon  Street,  E.C. 


THE 

School  World. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'J'HE  aim  of  ‘‘The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d,  VOLUME  XI,  1909,  7s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


THE  PERFECTED 
SELF=FILLING 
FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Every  one  is  interested  'in  the  New  Invention 
applied  to  the  “TORPEDO”  Self-Filling  Pen. 

It  has  the  following  advantages:  —  Fills 
itself  in  a  moment;  Cleans  itself  in¬ 
stantly;  No  rubber  to  perish  or  other 
parts  to  get  out  of  order ;  Does  not  leak 
or  blot,  and  always  ready  to  write; 

Twin  feed  and  all  latest  im¬ 
provements. 


The  Makers  claim  the 
“TORPEDO”  Self-Fill¬ 
ing  Pen  the  best 
Pen  made. 


A  Three 
Years’ 
Guarantee 
with  every 
Pen 

for  Reliability, 

and,  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  money  will  be 
returned  or  Pen  exchanged 
till  suited.  Points  can  be 
had  Fine,  Medium,  Broad,  or 
J  soft  or  hard. 


A  REMARKABLE  OFFER 
IS  MADE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


Being 
convinced 
every  one 
should 
use  it. 


The  10/6  “Torpedo"  Self-Filling 
Pen,  with  14-ct.  Cold  Nib,  for  3/6. 
The  15/-  “Torpedo”  Self-Filling  Pen, 
fitted  with  Massive  Diamond  Pointed 
14-ct.  Cold  Nib,  5/6. 

21/-  Handsome  Cold  Mounted  Pen  for  7/6. 

Readers  of  The  Educational  Times  can  have  full  confidence 
in  the  “  Torpedo  ”  Pen.  No  other  Fen  so  simple,  reli¬ 
able,  or  such  pleasure  to  use.  Order  at  once. 

Makers— 

BLOOM  &  CO  L+H  7  Truiyip  ST.,  CHEAPb.DE, 

DbV/UIVI  a  GU.,  Lia.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

tar  agents  appointed. 
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SCHOOL  PRIZES. 

NEW  SHOWROOM.  THREE  THOUSAND  VOLS.  AT  A  GLANCE 


BICKERS  &  SON,  Ltd.,  have  been  engaged  in  the  School  Prize  business  for  80  years,  and 
supply  a  large  number  of  the  principal  Colleges  and  Schools.  Their  Prices  are  lower,  their 
Work  is  better,  and  their  Selection  larger  than  any  other  house. 

Send  for  1910  Catalogue  and  compare  prices. 

BICKERS  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Leicester  Sq.,  London,  W.C. 

RELFE  BROTHERS,  Ltd.,  have  the  best  and  most  varied  Stock  in  London 


Now  in  Stock  and  on  View.  Catalogue  on  application. 

SPECIAL  VALUE  IN  REMAINDERS. 


RELFE  BROTHERS,  LTD.,  6  CHARTERHOUSE  BUILDINGS,  ALDERSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT  IN  SELF-FILLING  FOUNTAIN  PENS 


is  a  proved  success,  and  to  make  this  Pen  known  to  every 
reader  of  The  Educational  Tunes  the  makers  offer  100,000 
at  less  than  one-third  the  usual  price,  namely,  Sample 
Pens  at  5/-,  or  three  Pens  for  10/6. 

The 

or  blot,  i _ „  „ 

guaranteed  to  work  well  or  money  will  be  returned 

THE  RED  LION  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD 


ie  Safety  Self-filling  Pen  is  truly  the  simplest  Pen  made  ;  a  single  slide  fills  the  Pen.  No  inside  parts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  rubber  to  perish,  does  not  leak 
,  and  every  Pen  is  guaranteed  for  two  years.  The  Pen  is  fitted  with  a  14-carat  solid  gold  nib,  iridium  pointed— fine,  medium,  broad,  or  J— and  every  Pen  is 


71  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


(. Agents  wanted.) 


THE  RUGBY  PRESS 

undertakes  every  description  of  Letterpress 

„  PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Estimates  furnished.  Inquiries  solicited. 

Address —  GEORGE  OVER,  Printer,  Rugby. 


STAMMERING. 

Mrs.  CALDWELL  (Specialist)  successfully  treats  Stammering, 
Stuttering,  and  all  defects  of  Speech. 

Besident  and  non-resident  pupils  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  received. 
Booklet  with  Testimonials,  Press  Notices,  &c.,  sent  free. 

Mrs.  CALDWELL,  Institute  for  Stammerers,  71  Princes  Street.  EDINBURGH. 

(Established  1902.) 
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Cambridge  University  Press 


Outlines  of  Chemistry,  with  Practical  Cambridge  County  Geographies.  a  seri 


Work.  By  Henry  John  Horstman  Fenton,  M.A.,  Sc.D., 
F.R.S.  First  Part.  Second  (enlarged)  edition. 

In  preparing  a  second  edition  of  this  work  the 
author  has  introduced  two  new  chapters  dealing 
in  outline  with  the  subjects  of  Diffusion  and  the 
Colloidal  State,  and  has  made  several  minor  cor- 
Demy  8vo  recti ons  in  the  text,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  no 

9s  net  material  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  book. 

Nature,  in  reviewing  the  first  edition,  said : — 
“  Mr.  Fenton  has  written  a  book  that  must  be 
rated  very  highly.  ...  It  is  a  book  that  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  every  student  of  chemistry.” 

Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  e.  i.  lewis,  b.a.,  b.sc., 

Assistant  Master  at  Oundle  School. 


Ought 


Demy  8vo 

5s 


to  be  extremely  useful  to  science 
masters.  It  is  clear,  concise,  and  sensibly  arranged, 
and  the  boy  who  conscientiously  works  through  it 
should  really  understand  chemistry.” — Spectator 

‘ 1  A  decidedly  original  work,  based  on  the  author’s 
experience  as  a  teacher ;  in  many  respects  it  is 
very  superior  to  the  average  text-book  used  in 
schools,  especially  in  throwing  light  on  general 
principles.” — School  World 


Qualitative  Analysis:  Tables  for  use  at 


Drawn  up  by  E.  I.  Lewis,  Assistant  Master 


Size 

14|  in  by  9|  in 
2s  6d  net 


Demy  8vo 
Paper  covers 
2sj6d  net 


the  bench. 

at  Oundle  School. 

These  Tables  are  printed  on  four  cards  which  are 
held  together  at  the  top  by  two  metal  rings  passing 
through  eyelet  holes,  the  lower  edges  being  bound 
with  metal  in  order  to  give  greater  strength.  They 
are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  stood 
upon  the  bench  in  a  position  convenient  for  con¬ 
sultation  while  work  is  in  progress,  the  difficulties 
attending  the  use  of  an  open  book  being  thus 
obviated.  The  particular  card  required  for  use 
is  easily  brought  into  position,  and  an  additional 
advantage  is  that  the  cards  are  varnished  and  can 
therefore  be  readily  cleaned. 

The  Fundamental  Theorems  of  the 
Differential  Calculus.  By  w.  h.  young,  sc.d., 

F.R.S. 

The  account  of  the  fundamental  theorems  of  the 
Differential  Calculus  given  in  this  Tract  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  found  complete  in  itself,  some  knowledge 
of  the  Theory  of  Sets  of  Points,  but  no  more  than 
a  serious  mathematical  student  may  now  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  gained  before  completing  his  Degree 
course,  being  assumed.  A  brief  account  of  the 
definitions  and  results  from  the  Theory  of  Sets  of 
Points  actually  employed  in  the  Tract  is  given  in 
an  appendix.  The  Tract  is  No.  11  of  ‘Cambridge 
Tracts  in  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics.’ 


series 

suitable  for  general  use  as  handbooks  to  the  various  counties, 
though  primarily  intended  for  use  in  schools. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  series  are  :  Devon¬ 
shire,  by  F.  A.  Knight,  and  Dorset,  by  A.  L. 
Salmon.  Each  volume  gives  an  account  of  the 
history,  antiquities,  architecture,  natural  history, 
industries,  and  physical,  geographical,  and  general 
characteristics  of  the  county,  and  has  two  coloured 
maps — one  physical  and  the  other  geological — and 
a  large  number  of  illustrations.  A  list  of  the  series, 
with  specimen  pages ,  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Fcap  8 vo 
Is  6d  each 


‘  ‘  The  more  that  is  seen  of  the  Cambridge  County 
Geographies  the  greater  must  be  the  desire  to  give 
praise  to  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  for  publishing  them  and  to  Dr.  F.  H.  H. 
Guillemard  for  his  able  supervision  of  the  series. 
.  .  .  They  are  eminently  calculated  to  prove  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  youthful  students  for  whose  use  they 
are  primarily  issued,  and,  to  persons  of  mature 
years,  who  may  have  neglected  to  study  the  geo¬ 
graphical  and  other  characteristics  of  the  counties, 
they  afford  an  excellent  and  agreeable  means  of 
repairing  the  omission.  Then  as  handbooks  for 
general  use  they  are  very  acceptable.” — The  Field 


Texts  with  Vocabularies 

Enault :  Le  Chien  du 

vocabulary  by  M.  de  G.  Verrall. 

Perrault:  Fairy  Tales. 

Rippmann,  M.A. 


Capitaine.  with 

9d 

With  vocabulary  by  W. 


9d 


Souvestre : 

Ropes,  M.A. 


Le  Serf.  With  vocabulary  by  A.  R. 


9d 


“  These  tasteful  little  books  will  be  welcomed 
by  teachers  of  French.  They  contain  the  text 
without  note  or  comment  of  any  kind.  Each 
volume  has  a  vocabulary  arranged  on  a  singularly 
helpful  plan.” — Educational  Neius 

The  Story  of  the  Kings  of  Rome.  Adapted 

from  Livy.  With  vocabulary  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  8d 

Horatius  and  other  Stories.  Adapted  from 

Livy.  With  vocabulary  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  9d 

Erasmus:  Colloquia  Latina.  Adapted  from 

Erasmus.  With  vocabulary  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  9d 

“  These  little  books  will  commend  themselves 
to  teachers  of  Latin.  They  are  well  printed  and 
strongly  bound,  and  the  adaptations  have  been 
skilfully  carried  out.  Each  contains  the  text  with 
ample  vocabulary,  and  there  are  no  notes  of  any 
kind.”— Educational  Neios 

Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools 
and  Cot  leges 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 

Galatians.  The  Greek  text  edited,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  A.  Lukyn  Williams,  B.D. 

In  the  introduction  the  editor  discusses  the 
identity  of  the  Galatians,  their  history,  and  the 
Extra  fcap  8vo  circumstances  in  which  the  epistle  was  written. 

,  1  _  The  text  is  followed  by  critical  and  explanatory 

with  map  os  notes  on  similar  lines  to  those  in  the  editor’s 

volume  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
to  Philemon. 


Applications  from  teachers  for  specimen  copies  should  be  addressed  to  E.  T.,  Cambridge  University  Press,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  with  a 

statement  as  to  the  number  of  copies  likely  to  be  required  if  the  books  are  adopted  for  class  use. 
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“  The  King  is  gone  ”...  The  death  of  the  King  is  a 
national  sorrow,  universal  and  sincere ; 

King  Edtuard.  and  it  has  awakened  genuine  and  appre¬ 
ciative  sympathy  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  for  he  had  the  touch  of  nature  that  makes  all  the 
world  kin.  He  was  every  inch  a  King  :  he  devoted  himself 
unreservedly  and  strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  great 
office,  and  he  discharged  them  with  royal  dignity  and  with 
the  sure  tact  and  grace  that  spring  from  wide  sympathies 
and  good  feeling  and  sterling  common  sense.  By  absolute 
recognition  of  the  modern  constitutional  limitations  of  the 
Kingship,  he  settled  the  Throne  more  securely  than  ever 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  the  people’s  will.  As  “  L’Oncle  de 
l’Europe,”  he  was  able  to  exercise  a  personal  influence  that 
told  indirectly  upon  political  situations ;  but  it  may  be  taken 
as  quite  certain  that  he  always  carefully  refrained  from 
overstepping  or  straining  the  bounds  of  strictly  constitutional 
action.  The  name  of  “  Peacemaker,”  though  very  restricted 
as  a  characteristic  designation,  at  least  testifies  to  his  un¬ 
erring  sense  of  “the  greatest  of  British  interests.”  But 
King  Edward  was  eminently  human  :  he  manifested  a  keen 
interest  in  the  most  diverse  aspects  of  the  national  life,  and 
he  surprised  and  delighted  foreign  nations  with  the  catho¬ 
licity  of  his  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  ways  and  of  their 
modes  of  thought  —  a  French  correspondent  of  our  own 
writes  sorrowfully  of  “  notre  bon  roi  Edouard.”  His  un¬ 
affected  simplicity  and  geniality,  his  uniform  courtesy,  his 
ready  consideration  and  kindness,  were  unfailing ;  and 
they  unfailingly  evoked  the  natural  response.  The  sincerity 
of  the  national  mourning  is  a  certain  index  to  the  deep 
popular  instinct  of  the  magnitude  of  the  nation’s  loss.  “  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say,”  with  Lord  Rosebery,  “  that  our  late 
King,  in  view  of  the  character  and  weight  that  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  counsels  of  the  nations,  in  view  of  the  efforts 
that  he  was  constantly  making  for  the  promotion  of  peace, 
and  in  view  of  the  sympathy  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
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knit  together  nations  other  than  his  own,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  agencies  for  good  existing  in  the  world.” 

England  ne’er  lost  a  King  of  so  much  worth. 

We  would  respectfully  join  in  the  universal  and  profound 
condolence  with  the  “  poor  broken  heart  ”  of  the  widowed 
Queen.  And  we  greatly  hope  and  trust  that  King  George 
will  courageously  and  successfully  cope  with  the  manifold 
and  grave  responsibilities  to  which  he  succeeds,  emulating 
sedulously  the  speaking  example  of  his  illustrious  father. 

The  cause  of  Education,  which  touches  so  nearly  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  the  greatness  of  the  nation,  lay 
near  to  the  heart  of  the  late  King  Edward.  The  mind 
naturally  goes  back  to  the  preceding  Edward,  whose  name 
is  associated  with  the  secondary  schools  more  closely  than 
any  other  in  the  revival  of  learning ;  but  for  the  late  King 
there  may  be  claimed  a  more  intimate  personal  interest  and 
influence  in  the  educational  revival  of  his  own  period.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  organization  and  with  the 
effects  of  education  in  the  countries  of  the  Continent  as  well 
as  within  the  three  kingdoms  at  home ;  and  nobody  under¬ 
stood  better  than  he  did  the  significance  of  the  educational 
movement  in  Germany.  His  encouragement  of  the  new 
Universities  was  much  more  than  a  mere  official  act  of 
duty;  behind  it  lay  a  profound  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  waking  up  to  a  larger  conception  of  the  national  needs. 
“  Why  did  he  work  so  hard  and  do  all  he  could  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  country  ?  ”  asked  Lord  Derby,  at  Liver¬ 
pool  University.  “  It  was,”  Lord  Derby  replied,  “  because 
he  felt  it  was  his  duty  as  Head  of  the  State  to  do  what  he 
saw  was  absolutely  necessary  if  we  were  to  keep  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  our  competitors,  and  that  was  to  secure  an  ever 
increasing  education  of  the  people  over  whom  he  had  been 
called  to  rule.”  What  the  King  said  on  the  occasion  of 
laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Ireland,  six  years  ago,  may  be 
accepted  as  typical  of  his  wise  outlook  as  well  as  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  interest : 

In  these  days  scientific  training  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  success 
in  commercial  and  industrial  life.  To  he  thoroughly  effective,  it  requires 
all  the  help  which  research  and  modern  appliances  can  give.  You  are, 
therefore,  wise  in  providing  the  improved  equipment  and  the  widened 
opportunity  for  instruction  which  this  College  will  henceforth  supply. 
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You  have  told  me  that  the  efforts  of  your  department  to  extend  scientific 
education  among  the  people  have  been  supported  by  popular  sympathy 
and  by  the  co-operation  of  representative  public  bodies.  I  am  glad  to 
receive  this  assurance  ;  for  without  such  sympathy  and  co-operation  any 
scheme  of  technical  instruction,  however  well  devised,  must  fail  to  come 
into  close  touch  with  the  life  of  the  people,  and  must  fall  short  of  com¬ 
plete  success.  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  a  complete  system  of 
education  is  necessary  for  the  full  realization  of  your  aims  ;  and  my  best 
wishes  go  with  your  efforts  to  improve  the  intellectual  and  material  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  country. 

The  ideas  are  simple  and  common  ;  but  the  mere  fact  that 
the  King  adopted  them  gives  them  uncommon  weight ; 
and,  indeed,  when  carefully  considered,  they  are  seen  to 
carry  far-reaching  implications.  If  the  King’s  educational 
interest  was  most  openly  and  emphatically  shown  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  new  Universities,  he  exhibited  in  speeches 
at  various  public  schools  an  enlightened  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  secondary  education,  and  it  is  no  secret 
that  he  was  intensely  eager  to  relieve  the  religious  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  elementary  education.  During  the 
struggle  over  the  Bill  of  1902  he  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
quisitioned  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Government  to 
supplement,  the  concise  report  from  the  Treasury  Bench 
with  a  full  account  of  the  daily  progress  of  the  measure. 
The  indirect  influence  of  his  support  was  naturally  im¬ 
mense.  It  needs  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  set  up 
half-a-dozen  Universities  in  a  decade;  and,  as  Lord  Derby 
has  said,  “  while  there  are  tens  of  thousands  that  will  work 
willingly  and  cheerfully  on  behalf  of  education  for  educa¬ 
tion’s  sake,  there  are  many  times  that  number  that  will  work 
for  it  when  they  know  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Head  of  the 
State  that  the  education  of  this  country  should  be  in  the 
forefront  of  our  life.” 

Nor  was  the  King’s  interest  confined  to  the  literary  and 
technical  aspects  of  education.  Mr.  Lionel  Oust,  speaking 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Art  for  Schools  Association, 
stated  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  known  the 
King  give  attention  to  very  minute  details,  “  even  to  such 
questions  as  the  objects  of  the  Art  for  Schools  Association 
— namely,  to  educate  the  taste  of  children  by  placing  in  the 
classroom  of  elementary  schools  a  few  good  prints  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  beautiful  and  interesting  works  of  art.  When,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  his  Majesty  was  asked  to  extend  his  patronage 
to  the  Royal  Drawing  Society,  he  acceded  to  the  request  only 
after  examining  most  carefully  into  the  working  of  the 
Society.”  In  like  manner,  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  has  testified 
that  the  King  was  “  a  great  lover  of  music  and  a  great  pro¬ 
moter  of  music  ;  and  nothing  greater  has  been  done  for 
musical  progress  in  this  country  than  the  efforts  he  success¬ 
fully  made  to  found  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  which  has 
afforded  great  opportunities  for  young  English  musicians.” 

The  fact  emerges  that  King  Edward  discovered  vast  fields 
for  the  beneficent  exercise  of  the  Royal  influence  within  the 
bounds  of  constitutional  limitations,  and  developed  un¬ 
recognized  powers  of  usefulness  in  fostering  the  internal 
progress  of  the  nation.  He  identified  himself  with  his 
people ;  he  stooped  to  conquer.  He  has  left  a  striking  lesson 
to  the  other  potentates  of  the  world,  could  they  but  read  it 
and  practise  it.  To  his  successor  he  has  deft  no  greater 
legacy  than  his  example  in  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  notably  in  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  all 
branches  of  the  fundamental  cause  of  education. 


NOTES. 


There  are  two  points  in  Mr.  Thornton’s  commendably 
outspoken  address  to  the  members  of  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors  (which  we  publish  in  full  in  later  columns  of  our 
present  issue)  that  challenge  serious  attention :  first,  his 
ruthless  disentanglement  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  educa¬ 
tional  arguments,  and,  second,  his  confident  statement  and 
enforcement  of  a  principle  that  has  never  been  clearly 
apprehended  or  frankly  discussed  in  our  educational  con¬ 
flicts.  He  quotes  Dr.  Clifford  as  saying  that  “  the  Anglican 
and  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  in  effect  ‘  private  schools,’ 
and  they  are  taking  more  of  the  money  of  the  citizen  as 
citizen  every  year,  and  securing  at  the  same  time  more 
control,”  and  that,  “  while  these  conditions  last,  more 
financial  aid  to  ‘  private  schools  ’  simply  means  increased 
Church  rates.”  “It  is  not  the  school  that  is  supported,” 
Mr.  Thornton  replies,  “  but  the  parent  through  the  school.” 
Besides,  such  schools  earn  the  money  fully  and  honestly, 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  paid;  and  nobody  has  a  right 
to  inquire  what  the  payee  does  with  it.  The  argument  is 
not  educational,  but  ecclesiastical :  it  is  but  a  first  step 
towards  the  suppression  of  disliked  religious  opinion,  at  all 
risks  to  education.  The  principle  advocated  by  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton  may  be  stated  in  his  own  words  : 

The  only  real  question  that  the  State  needs  to  ask  in  determining  whether 
some  part,  some  large  part,  of  educational  work  shall  be  devolved  on 
schools  with  independent  management  is  whether  the  work  can  be  better 
done  in  that  way  ;  whether  such  a  way  leads  to  freshness  of  treatment, 
to  ready  adaptation  to  changing  needs,  to  new  and  ingenious  ways  of 
reaching  the  ends  desired. 

He  adds  that  “  the  evidence  of  this — at  any  rate,  to  those  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  education — is  simply 
overwhelming.”  Of  course,  it  is.  But  is  not  his  statement 
of  the  principle  much  too  generous  P  We  must,  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  take  it  that  private  schools  are  entitled  to 
equal  treatment,  not  only  when  their  work  is  done  better, 
but  when  it  is  done  not  less  well,  than  in  State  schools. 
Great  mischief  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  “control.” 
The  principle,  as  we  understand  it,  means  simply  this  :  that 
the  State  exercises  all  necessary  “  control  ”  when  it  ascer¬ 
tains  to  its  satisfaction  that  any  particular  “  private  school  ” 
is  doing  efficiently  the  work  that  the  State  expects  of  it  for 
the  State’s  money.  The  operation  of  the  principle  is  patent 
in  the  inspection  of  the  University  Colleges  that  receive 
State  money,  and  in  the  inspection  of  “  Dreadnoughts  ” 
that  are  paid  by  State  money  ;  but,  then,  colleges  and  “  Dread¬ 
noughts  ”  are  beyond  the  fatal  area  of  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
tention. 

In  the  Standard  (May  2)  Sir  Isambard  Owen  discusses 
breezily  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  students  for  taking 
reasonable  advantage  of  a  University  training.  He  finds 
that,  “  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  since  1902,  the 
development  of  a  public  system  of  intermediate  education  in 
England  is  still  in  a  backward  state.”  Hence  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  harass  the  makers  of  Matriculation  syllabuses.  “  The 
essential  questions  for  University  purposes  are  really  only 
two  :  Has  the  candidate  the  intellectual  training  necessary 
to  pursue  University  study  at  all  ?  Is  he  sufficiently  ad- 
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vanced  in  certain  branches  of  study  which  he  intends  to 
pursue  to  take  them  up  at  the  point  at  which  the  University 
courses  begin  ?  To  include  more  than  is  requisite  for  these 
purposes  in  a  Matriculation  Examination  is  a  proceeding  of 
doubtful  wisdom.”  But  there  is  not  a  little  room  for  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  in  arranging  the  details  for  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  even  these  two  points.  The  tendency  is  to  put  all 
subjects  on  the  same  footing.  Curricula  are  “  more  the 
result  of  a  compromise  than  of  any  reasoned  intention.  Ihe 
development  of  character  is  a  great  object ;  but  the  term 
“  character  ”  is  often  misapplied.  “  Character  conditions 
only  a  portion  of  the  acts  of  civilized  man ;  probably  the 
greater  part  of  his  acts,  to  say  nothing  of  opinions,  tastes, 
and  minor  morals,  are  the  outcome  of  acquired  habit.  ‘  It 
is  not,  however,  moral,  but  intellectual,  habits  that  are  our 
immediate  concern  here.  Education  cannot  create  genius  ; 
it  cannot  add  to  the  faculties  of  the  individual  mind  ;  but,  if 
rightly  directed,  it  can  add  greatly  to  the  effective  power  of 
the  mind  ”  in  different  ways,  but  especially  in  establishing 
and  fostering  “  the  habit  of  mental  concentration,  which  is 
essential  to  all  effectual  intellectual  work.  This  is  an 
accomplishment  not  to  be  hastily  acquired ;  “  the  careful 
training  of  years  may  go  to  its  development.’  Here,  then, 
is  “  a  criterion  that  may  be  applied  with  profit  to  the  merits 
of  educational  subjects.” 


Speaking  generally,  says  Sir  Isambard,  “  that  is  likely  to 
be  educationally  the  most  fruitful  which  offers  to  the  student 
the  greatest  assemblage  of  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
Modern  educationists  have  been  too  much  concerned  to 
smooth  the  path  of  the  student,  forg’etting  the  value  of 
intellectual  tonics.  “  Employers  of  mental  labour  have  long 
complained  that  the  young  man  of  the  present  day  has  less 
‘  grip  ’  of  his  work,  that  he  is  more  a  man  of  routine,  and 
has  less  initiative  when  confronted  with  new  conditions 
than  his  less  favoured  precursor.”  But  it  is  readily  possible 
to  overdo  difficulties  ;  the  wind  is  to  be  tempered  to  the 
shorn  lamb  ;  and  Sir  Isambard  must  know  very  well  that 
such  complaints  of  employers  of  mental  labour  require  very 
careful  examination,  partly  as  to  the  basis  and  the  value  of 
the  employer’s  judgment,  and  partly  as  to  the  real  share  of 
education  in  the  alleged  failure.  It  is  indeed  “  a  question 
for  serious  consideration  how  many  of  the  newer  and  more 
attractive  subjects  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
brought  into  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  are  capable  of 
giving  the  same  rigid  intellectual  discipline  which  classical 
and  mathematical  studies  had  been  developed  to  afford. 
The  question  has  been  often  debated,  but  it  has  not  yet  got 
clear  of  the  bias  of  prejudice ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  has  to  be 
considered,  not  only  in  regard  to  “  rigid  intellectual  disci¬ 
pline,”  but  also  in  regard  to  the  particular  pupils,  their 
mental  equipment,  and  their  future  intentions.  Anyhow, 
Sir  Isambard  concludes  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
judging  the  fitness  of  a  student  for  University  training, 
“  proficiency  either  in  classical  or  in  mathematical  and 
physical  studies  is  likely  to  be  of  greater  significance  than 
attainments  in  a  subject  the  learning  of  which  has  pre¬ 
sented  lesser  difficulties  to  be  overcome.”  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Sir  Isambard  scarcely  realizes  the  change  that 


has  come  over  “  coaches.”  “  The  initiated,”  he  says, 

“  know  well  with  how  little  real  knowledge  and  how  very 
little  real  training  a  candidate  may  pass  such  an  examina¬ 
tion  who  has  been  ‘  coached  ’  by  a  competent  expert.” 
Besides,  where  is  the  examiner?  However,  it  is  well  to 
have  such  questions  discussed  by  men  of  position  in  the 
educational  world. _ 

The  appeal  of  the  National  Home-Reading  Union  for  a 
moderately  adequate  endowment  in  commemoration  of  its 
majority  deserves  a  generous  response  from  all  lovers  of 
educational  and  moral  progress.  While  it  lends  a  strong 
collateral  support  to  the  school,  and  maintains  the  interest 
of  young  people  after  leaving  school,  it  assists  general 
readers  of  ordinary  education  and  little  leisure  to  make  the 
most  of  such  leisure  as  they  have,  and  it  provides  special 
and  scholarly  courses  for  readers  that  are  more  advanced. 
It  works  in  co-operation  with  numerous  associations,  in¬ 
stitutes,  clubs,  and  other  societies  that  are  in  touch  with 
working  people.  The  Union  takes  the  whole  Empire  for  its 
province  :  11  Reading  circles  have  been  formed,  not  only  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  in  Australia, 
Canada,  India,  South  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  our  dominions 
beyond  the  seas.”  The  most  hopeful  fact  of  all,  however, 
is  that,  under  the  direct  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education 
(as  expressed  in  repeated  Circulars  to  Education  Authorities 
and  instructions  to  H.M.  Inspectors),  eight  hundred  reading 
circles  have  been  organized  in  connexion  with  this  Union  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  London  County  Council,  and 
the  same  has  been  done  in  many  elementary  schools  and 
evening  continuation  classes  elsewhere.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  inculcation  of  the  love  of  wholesome  literature 
on  the  attractive  and  sensible  methods  adopted  by  the  Union 
constitutes  a  wide  and  powerful  influence  for  good — an 
influence  specially  desirable  with  a  view  “  to  counteract 
the  trumpery  and  demoralizing  trash  which  circulates  by 
the  ton  weekly  among  the  young  people  of  our  towns  and 
villages.” 


Mr.  Robert  Appeegarth  is  making  substantial  progress 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  National  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion  League.  He  is  already  able  to  issue  tne  most  lepie- 
sentative  list  ever  published  of  supporters,  including  the 
most  trusted  leaders  of  the  workers,  employers  of  labour, 
and  many  who  have  for  years  been,  as  teachers  and  writers, 
assisting  in  the  work  of  education. 

The  list  includes  “  sixty-seven  members  of  Parliament ;  upwards  of 
a  hundred  Trades  and  Labour  Councils  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
from  Inverness  to  Plymouth  and  from  Kilkenny  to  Norwich  ;  the 
Secretary  and  every  member  of  the  Trades  Lnion  Congress  Committee  , 
the  Secretary  and  many  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Trades  Unions;  the  Secretary  and  every  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society;  the  Secretaries  and 
Committees  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  Co-operative  Education  Com¬ 
mittees’  Association,  the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation,  the  Woi  "- 
ing  Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union,  and  a  large  number  of  the  \Y  orkers 
Education  Association,  and  of  the  Secondary  Education  Association  of 
Scotland.  These  together  represent  upwards  of  2,500  organized  bodies 
of  workpeople  engaged  in  trades  union,  co-operative,  and  educational 
work,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  ascertain,  these  represent  over 
three  millions  of  workers.  I  have  received  communications  expressing 
the  most  cordial  approval  from  many  of  the  largest  employers  of  labour 
in  the  Kingdom  in  connexion  with  shipping,  shipbuilding,  engineering, 
and  other  industries  ”  ;  and  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  resolved 
(February  18),  “That  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  approve,  heartily 
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support,  and  will  give  all  their  assistance  to  the  Proposed  National 
Industrial  Education  League.” 

The  address  issued  by  Mr.  Applegartli  as  a  candidate  for 
the  first  School  Board  for  London  contained  this  para¬ 
graph  : 

I  regard  “  The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,”  as  hut  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  great  national  work.  .  .  .  But  if  our  industries  are  to  live 
and  prosper,  and  England  is  to  hold  her  own  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  the  youth  of  this  country  must  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality , 
with  regard  to  scientific  instruction,  with  those  of  other  countries  whose 
labour  is  brought  into  direct  competition  with  our  own. 

Much  has  been  done  since  then  in  various  ways  ;  but  a 
definite  and  strong  advance  may  be  expected  when  the 
question  is  brought  home,  as  Mr.  Applegarth  is  bringing  it, 
to  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  associations  of 
working  people  all  over  the  country. 


The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Society 
(May  6)  was  of  an  unusually  interesting  character.  Dr. 
F.  J.  Furnivall,  who  has  for  very  many  years  been  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  asked  that  Prof.  Thomas,  of  Bedford  College, 
might  be  associated  with  him  in  the  secretaryship,  explain¬ 
ing  that  his  health  was  precarions.  Mr.  H.  A.  Nesbitt,  in 
the  chair,  gave  expression  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Society  with 
tender  brevity,  and  Sir  James  Murray,  joining  in  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  sympathy,  said  that  in  recent  years  Dr.  Furnivall 
had  furnished  him  with  as  much  fresh  matter  as  all  his 
voluntary  readers  put  together.  Sir  James,  in  the  paper  of 
the  evening,  after  speaking  at  some  length  of  many  of  his 
collaborateurs  who  had  joined  the  majority,  and  especially 
of  Mr.  James  Platt,  whose  linguistic  knowledge  he  described 
as  more  extensive  and  exact  than  that  of  any  of  his  acquain¬ 
tance,  held  his  hearers  spellbound  for  a  period  twice  as  long 
as  that  usually  assigned  to  readers  of  papers  with  an  account 
of  the  “  Ta  ”  words,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  word  “  take.” 
This  word  had  proved  even  more  troublesome  than  “  put  ” 
(of  which  he  had  spoken  so  felicitously  to  the  Society  last 
year)  and  filled  forty -two  columns  or  thirteen  pages.  He 
had  found  the  compound  “  take  up  ”  used  in  at  least  forty 
varying  senses.  Referring  to  the  difficulty  of  defining  such 
a  simple  word  as  “  take,”  he  raised  a  hearty  laugh  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  future  lexicographers  should  preface  their 
works  with  a  list  of  the  words  so  simple  as  not  to  re¬ 
quire  explanation,  and  should  thus  save  themselves  much 
trouble. 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  MONTH. 


Tiie  Board  of  Education  have  decided  not  to  make  any  changes 
for  the  ensuing  educational  year  in  their  Regulations  for  public 
elementary  schools,  or  for  the  preliminary  education  of  elemen¬ 
tary-school  teachers,  or  for  secondary  schools,  in  England.  As 
regards  the  Code  of  Regulations  for  Public  Elementary  Schools, 
the  requisite  formal  amendment  of  the  two  dates  specified  in 
Article  58  ( b )  and  the  cancellation  of  Schedule  I.  E.  will  be  made 
by  minute  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
As  regards  the  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools,  such  waivers 
of  Articles  23  and  24,  or  of  Article  18  (b),  as  have  already  been 
given,  may  be  continued  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  and  in 
any  case  a  waiver  allowed  in  respect  of  the  school  year  1909-10 
will  be  continued  for  the  school  year  1910-11  wdiere  no  express 
notice  was  given  that  it  wras  limited  to  the  former  year. 
Similarly,  schools  which  have  been  receiving  grant  on  the  lower 
scale  under  Article  42  will  continue  to  receive  it  for  the  school 
year  1910-11  if  the}'  continue  to  satisfy  the  Regulations  in  other 


respects.  Similai’ly,  Article  38  (c)  of  the  same  Regulations  will 
be  read  so  as  to  apply  to  the  school  year  1910-11,  the  date  1909  in 
the  last  sentence  remaining  the  same.  In  continuing  for  another 
year  this  Article,  which  offers  a  supplementary  grant  under 
certain  conditions  to  schools  taking  a  substantial  share  in 
providing  education  for  future  elementary-school  teachers,  as 
bursars  or  pupil-teachers,  the  Board  desire  to  state  that  they 
have  received  many  representations  urging  modifications  in  the 
method  of  providing  for  the  special  purpose  in  question  ;  and, 
in  making  any  arrangements  enabling  a  school  to  qualify  for 
this  grant,  school  authorities  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  will 
not  necessarily  be  continued  after  1910-11  in  its  present  form. 


The  Board  of  Education  have  issued  as  a  Blue  book  (Cd.  5147) 
Statistics  of  Public  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  Part  II.,. 
Financial  Statistics,  1907—8—9.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
present  volume  and  corresponding  previous  issues  consists  in  the 
inclusion  of  statistics  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  Local 
Authorities  in  respect  of  education  other  than  elementary, 
described  in  the  tables  as  “Higher  Education.  ’  The  tables  in 
which  these  statistics  are  given  take  the  place  of  those  formerly 
published  in  the  annual  return  relating  to  the  application  of 
funds  to  higher  education  by  Local  Authorities  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  present  volume  also  includes  a  table  giving  abstracts 
of  the  loan  accounts  of  Local  Authorities  in  respect  of  higher 
education.  The  net  total  expenditure  of  the  Board  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  Mote,  after  deducting  appropriations  in  aid,  was, 
for  1908-9,  £1.3,484,117,  as  compared  with  £13,272,624  in  1907-8- 
and  £13,166,788  in  1906-7.  The  grants  to  meet  expenditure  in 
respect  of  elementary  education  amounted  to  £11,039,619,  as 
against  £11,023,121  in  the  previous  year  and  £11,248,380  in 
1906-7.  Building  grants  in  aid  of  provision  of  public  elementary 
schools  amounted  to  £21,815,  and  allowances  and  pensions  to 
teachers  £113,031.  Grants  for  secondary  schools  amounted.  to 
£506,449,  as  against  £342,393  in  1907-8  and  £254,210  in  1906-/ 
for  pupil-teacher  centres  and  instruction  of  pupil-teachers  not  in 
centres,  £199,387  ;  and  for  contributions  towards  local  science 
and  art  scholarships  held  in  secondary  schools,  £34,232.  Tech¬ 
nical  institutions,  schools  of  art,  day  technical  classes,  art  classes, 
and  evening  and  similar  schools  and  classes  absorbed  £494,211, 
maintenance  grants  for  training  colleges,  &c.,  £430,340,  and 
building  grants  for  training  colleges  and  hostels  (training  of 
teachers  for  elementary  schools),  £60,757,  the  three  last-men¬ 
tioned  amounts  being  all  considerably  in  advance  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  same  directions  in  the  two  previous  years. 

A  White  Paper  (Cd.  5155)  shows  that  under  the  Appropriation 
Acts,  1907,  1908,  and  1909,  the  Board  of  Education,  up  to 
March  31  of  the  present  year,  had  paid  £20,850  in  England  and 
£32,520  in  Wales  in  respect  of  special  grants  for  the  building  of 
new  public  elementary  schools. 


Me.  Maeshall  Jackman,  President  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  speaking  at  a  public  meeting  at  Rochdale  (May  6), 
contended  that  elementary  education  was  mainly  a  national 
charge.  He  believed  that,  in  the  interests  of  good  administra¬ 
tion,  a  local  charge  was  necessary,  but  this  local  burden  should 
be  much  smaller  "  than  at  present,  and  much  more  equitably  dis¬ 
tributed.  Since  1902  the  proportion  of  Imperial  aid  for  ele¬ 
mentary  education  had  been  growing  less,  while  during  the 
same  period  Imperial  obligations  of  a  very  expensive  character 
had  been  pressed  by  Parliament  on  Local  Education  Authorities 
The  Board  of  Education  Statistical  Returns,  just  published, 
were  most  illuminating  on  this  very  subject.  According  to 
them,  in  1907-8,  the  last  year  for  which  returns  were  presented, 
the  Government  grants  for  elementary  education  showed  a  falling 
off  of  more  than  £250,000,  while  during  that  same  period  the  rate 
charged  by  Local  Authorities  had  increased  by  £216,000.  Two 
new  items  of  expenditure — for  medical  inspection  and  for  the 
provision  of  meals — would  certainly  continue  and  increase. 
Again,  the  enforcement  of  Mr.  Runciman’s  new  Codal  Regula¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  staffing  would  very  largely  increase  the 
expenditure  for  elementary  education.  Although  there  were 
thousands  of  classes  in  the  charge  of  unqualified  and  incom¬ 
petent  teachers,  hundreds  of  college-trained  teachers  at  the 
present  time  were  out  of  employment.  The  Board  of  Education 
appear  to  be  helpless  to  enforce  the  Staffing  Regulations  on 
account  of  the  rate  pressure  in  connexion  with  education.  Mr. 
Jackman  contended  that  the  Chancellor  could  not  more  usefully 
spend  some  of  the  Budget  surplus  than  in  improving  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  of  the  country. 
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The  thirteenth  annual  Conference  of  the  National  Association 
of  Head  Teachers  was  opened  at  Leeds  (May  18).  Mr.  E.  S. 
Mortimer  (London)  was  installed  as  president,  and  delivered 
an  address  dealing  with  the  improvements  due  to  education. 
Though  primary  education  was  often  said  to  be  largely  a 
failure,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  early  age  at  which  children  left 

the  primary  schools  to  encounter  the  realities  of  life,  it  re¬ 

quired  but  little  acquaintance  with  town  life  to  acknowledge 
that  there  was  a  vast  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the 
working  classes.  Taking  a  period  of  thirty  years,  there  was 
far  less  quarrelling,  drunkenness,  and  rowdyism,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  physical  deterioration,  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  population,  and  much  more  time  spent  out  of 

doors.  No  doubt  there  was  a  period  between  the  ages  of 

fourteen  and  twenty  when  many  of  these  young  people  dis¬ 
played  hooliganism,  but  they  were  not  so  very  far  removed 
from  the  time  when  the  young  buck  or  young  blood  about 
town  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  behave  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner.  Hooliganism  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  lack  of  true 
education,  to  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction,  and  to  want  of 
proper  training  and  resource,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  offenders  were  generally  in  the  adolescent  stage. 
This  condition  was  largely  due  to  the  decay  of  the  apprentice- 
ship  system,  to  the  long  hours  of  uninteresting  work,  and  to 
the  lack  of  effective  supervision  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
life.  It  was  easy  enough  to  advocate  compulsory  attendance 
at  evening  continuation  schools  ;  but,  unless  this  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  shortened  hours  of  labour,  any  gain  mentally  and 
morally  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  side.  So  far 
as  girls  were  concerned,  the  situation  would  probably  be  met 
by  an  extension  of  the  trade  schools  or  classes,  together  with 
further  educational,  domestic,  and  physical  training.  The 
future  of  the  race  depended  largely  on  the  better  and  true 
training  of  women  in  domestic  and  social  duties. 


Among  the  subjects  of  discussion  were  the  training  of  teachers, 
the  medical  inspection  of  schools,  school  attendance,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children,  and  juvenile  employment  bureaux.  On  the 
last-named  subject  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon,  D.Sc.,  spoke  mainly  on 
organization.  In  her  opinion,  the  crux  of  the  whole  question 
was  that  the  right  to  sway  the  future  of  boys  and  girls  belonged 
to  the  parents,  and  should  not  be  delegated  by  the  parents  to 
any  other  public  body  than  the  body  whose  members  were 
nominated  and  elected  by  themselves.  It  was  important  to  note 
the  actual  position  which  the  Board  of  Education  had  assumed 
in  relation  to  juvenile  employment.  By  agreement  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  a  special  rule  had  been  made  that  if  any  Local 
Education  Authority  for  higher  education  had  or  might  acquire 
statutory  powers  to  conduct  such  bureaux,  it  might  draft  a 
scheme  and  submit  it  to  the  Education  Authority.  If  approved 
by  that  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  was  also  satisfied,  the 
Labour  Exchange  in  that  locality  might  decide  to  recognize  the 
Local  Education  Authority  bureau  as  the  bureau  for  that 
district.  It  would  clear  the  air  very  much  if,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  Bill  were  passed  in  Parliament  giving  the  statutory 
powers  to  all  Local  Education  Authorities  for  higher  education. 
A  further  step  would  be  for  delegates  from  a  number  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Authorities  to  meet  in  special  conference  and  draft  a 
scheme  upon  broad  lines,  which  they  would  then  present  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  which,  if  approved,  might  serve  as  a 
model  to  other  authorities.  She  urged  the  delegates  to  bring 
the  question  prominently  before  the  Education  Authorities  under 
whom  they  served.  Theirs  were  the  hands  that  guided  the 
ever-active  shuttles  of  the  child  mind,  theirs  were  the  words 
that  would  sink  deepest  into  the  imagination,  to  be  forgotten, 
it  might  be,  but  to  be  remembered  again  as  the  child  passed 
from  stage  to  stage  in  life’s  pathway.  A  resolution  was  passed 
urging  upon  the  Government  to  give  statutory  powers  to  all 
Local  Authorities  for  bureaux. 


The  first  session  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  was  held  (May  4)  at  the  Old  Bailey  Lecture  Hall, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  Croydon  Marks,  M.P.  The 
general  subject  of  discussion  was  “The  Twentieth  Century 
Sunday-school  Teacher.”  In  a  brief  address  the  chairman  said 
the  problem  to-day,  as  in  the  past  days,  was  how  to  retain  the 
elder  scholars  in  the  school  and  church.  Mr.  David  Williamson 
pointed  out  that  most  of  the  Christian  workers  of  to-day  were 
the  Sunday-school  scholars  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The 
need  of  effective  teachers  was  never  so  pressing  as  to-day,  and  it 


was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  have  every 
facility  for  perfecting  themselves  for  their  work.  Many  of  them 
had  scant  opportunity  for  preparing  their  lessons ;  hence  there 
was  a  necessity  for  a  Bible  study  class.  Miss  Miller,  of  West¬ 
minster  Chapel,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  Bible  study,  in 
which  she  laid  strong  emphasis  on  the  study  of  Biblical  geography, 
and  the  mamners  and  customs  of  the  East,  as  an  aid  to  the 
intelligent  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  A  general  discussion 
followed. 


^  At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  (May  16)  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Barr  submitted  an  amended  scheme  of  regulations 
regarding  the  emoluments  and  promotion  of  teachers  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  under  the  Board.  In  regard  to  second  masters  they 
had  inserted  a  clause  by  which  continued  excellence  in  their  work 
would  allow  them  to  advance  from  £200  to  a  maximum  of  £250. 
They  also,  in  future,  would  give  annual  consideration  to  all 
salaries  of  all  second  masters  in  their  service.  In  regard  to  the 
minimum  salaries  of  assistant  teachers,  in  future  the  £5  that 
had  been  given  in  lieu  of  graduation  would  not  be  given  auto¬ 
matically  ;  but  the  higher  minimum  would  be  given  for  those 
who  had  special  qualifications,  whether  they  had  the  degree  or 
not,  and  whether  trained  at  the  normal  school  or  at  the  University, 
and  would  continue  to  be  given  for  graduation,  but  only  if  there 
was  a  considerable  qualification  and  suitable  and  well  reported 
work  along  with  it.  Similar  conditions  obtained  in  regard  to 
assistant  mistresses.  In  regard  to  the  maximum  salary,  they  had 
made  alterations  under  which  the  maximum  salary  of  assistant 
masters  would  go  up  from  £150  to  £170.  They  had  also  made 
arrangements  under  which  increases  beyond  £120  might  be  given 
assistant  mistresses  who  showed  special  excellence  in  their  work, 
and  they  had  readjusted  the  terms  under  which  infant  mis¬ 
tresses  might  go  up  to  £150.  In  regard  to  annual  increments, 
they  were  agreed  to  recommend  that,  in  view  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  scheme  of  superannuation  promised  for  1911,  under  which 
all  School  Boards  would  pay  a  sum  of  at  least  2  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers’  salaries,  the  question  of  annual  increments,  in  so  far  as 
it  applied  to  assistant  teachers,  be  meantime  deferred  until  the 
provisions  of  the  scheme  referred  to  had  been  made  known,  in 
order  that  salaries  might  be  adjusted  between  themselves  and 
other  Boards,  either  by  the  payment  of  annual  increments  or 
otherwise. 


The  Japanese  educational  exhibits  in  the  Japan-British  Ex¬ 
hibition  are  disposed  in  two  sections — the  Historical  and  the 
Modern.  The  Historical  section  shows  such  objects  as  are 
likely  to  convey  to  visitors  a  good  idea  of  the  sources  and  the 
development  of  the  Japanese  civilization  and  culture — pictures 
and  objects  illustrating  national  characteristics,  “Bushido  ”  (the 
soul  of  Japan),  and  the  history  of  schools,  libraries,  and  social 
education.  Old  copied  and  printed  books,  woodcuts,  and  types, 
some  of  which  are  more  than  a  thousand  years  old,  are  set  out  in 
chronological  order.  To  show  the  assimilation  of  occidental 
civilization,  several  photographs  of  the  historical  relics  kept  by 
the  noble  families,  &c.,  are  exhibited.  The  Modern  section 
represents  the  educational  institutions,  from  kindergarten  up 
to  University.  Works  of  the  professors  and  of  the  students 
illustrate  the  progress  and  the  present  condition  of  education  in 
Japan. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (May  3), 
Mr.  Ameer  Ali  said  he  believed  it  was  a  matter  for  consideration, 
in  view  of  what  was  now  taking  place  in  the  East,  whether  the 
society  should  not  apply  itself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  study  of 
modern  Eastern  languages  by  those  who  weut  out  to  the  East  or 
who  were  connected  with  it.  He  thought  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  principal  languages  of  India  would  be  of  the  utmost  use  in 
bridging  over  the  deplorable  gulf  now  existing  between  England 
and  sections  of  the  people  in  India.  He  believed  a  good  deal  of 
this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  nowadays  attention  was  not  paid 
as  much  as  it  used  to  be  to  the  cultivation  by  Englishmen  of 
Eastern  languages.  He  thought  it  would  be  desirable  if  the 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  would  make  itself  a  link  between  the 
East  and  the  West  by  encouraging  the  cultivation,  by  English 
scholars,  of  those  languages  which  were  now  acquiring  a  certain 
predominance  in  Eastern  countries.  Sir  Raymond  West  said 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  intercourse  between 
England  and  the  remoter  East  of  recent  years,  and  the  growing 
importance  of  Japan  and  the  great  destiny  that  awaited  China, 
it  was  important  that  their  literature,  customs,  and  institutions 
should  be  made  familiar  to  European  statesmen  through 
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European  scholars,  because  it  was  only  through  scholars  that 
in  the  first  instance  this  could  be  done.  Those  who  could  give 
information  on  these  subjects  would  be  doing  a  service  to  their 
country  and  acquiring  honour  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  intercourse  of  mankind  with  mankind.  He  had 
suggested  the  establishment  of  an  institute  especially  intended 
for  the  study  of  Indian  and  other  Eastern  languages,  which,  he 
believed,  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Empire. 


There  are  seventy-three  Government  and  Grant  schools  in 
Hong-Kong  (says  the  Empire  Review),  the  most  important  being 
Queen’s  College.  Twenty-three  are  upper  grade  schools  and 
have  an  average  attendance  of  3,992  ;  the  medium  of  instruction, 
with  the  exception  of  one  girls’  school,  is  English.  The  fifty 
remaining  schools  are  lower  grade.  They  comprise  one  school 
for  British  Indians,  where  English  and  Urdu  are  taught,  five 
Government  schools  and  one  Grant  Anglo-Chinese  school,  and 
forty-three  Grant  Vernacular  schools.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  lower  grade  schools  is  2,186.  The  total  average  daily 
attendance  at  both  grades  of  school  is  6,178.  The  revenue 
derived  from  school  fees  is  54,792  dols.  (of  which  31,073  dols.  is 
from  Queen’s  College),  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  is 
mainly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  increasing  numbers  of 
Chinese  desirous  of  an  English  education.  Higher  education  is 
Represented  by  the  Technical  Institute,  where  instruction  is 
given  in  the  evening  in  mathematics,  machine  drawing,  building 
construction,  field  surveying,  and  allied  subjects  ;  in  chemistry 
and  physics  ;  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  book-keeping, 
and  shorthand.  There  is  also  a  teachers’  class,  at  which  the 
junior  Chinese  masters  of  Government  schools  are  expected  to 
attend.  The  Institute  is  furnished  with  a  well  equipped  labora¬ 
tory.  The  lecturers  are  chiefly  civil  servants  recruited  from 
the  European  staffs  of  Queen’s  College  and  the  Public  Works 
Department.  These  officers  receive  fees  for  their  services. 
Hong-Kong  is  also  fortunate  in  including  among  its  schools  two 
limited  to  children  of  British  parentage,  one  for  boys,  the  other 
for  girls.  Both  these  schools  are  under  the  Government,  and 
in  1908  the  combined  average  attendance  was  eighty-seven. 


Alderman  William  Spencer,  of  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  who  was 
twice  mayor  of  the  town  and  formerly  a  school  teacher  there  and 
at  Sowerby  Bridge,  left  about  £10,000  out  of  an  estate  of  £33,237 
for  charitable  and  public  purposes.  He  bequeathed  about  £4,500 
to  the  borough  for  the  upkeep  of  the  public  library  and  about 
£750  on  trust  for  objects  with  which  he  was  in  sympathy, 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  virtuous  spinsters  and  widows  over 
the  age  of  sixty  and  socially  above  the  ordinary  receivers  of 
doles.  To  his  housekeeper  he  left  his  house,  his  household 
effects,  and  about  £2,000,  and  to  seventeen  of  his  former  pupil- 
teachers  £30  each.  He  also  left  £100  to  the  Corporation  of 
Beverley  for  a  yearly  distribution  of  oranges  on  his  birthday 
among  the  pupils  at  the  school  in  the  town  where  he  was  head 
master  for  thirty-nine  years. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr. W.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N. 
which  took  place  at  his  residence  at  Twyford,  Berks,  on  May  10., 
As  a  novelist  and  traveller,  Dr.  Gordon  Stables’  name  is  known 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  but  it  was  as  a  writer 
of  boys’  stories,  full  of  thrilling  adventures — many  of  them 
based  on  his  own  actual  experiences — that  he  achieved  his 
reputation.  During  the  thirty  odd  years  that  he  wielded  the 
pen,  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  wrote  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  books,  a  considerable  number  of  which  appeared  in  the 
form  of  serials  in  the  “  Boys’  Own  Paper.”  He  wrote  also  on 
hygiene,  and  he  was  an  expert  on  dogs  and  poultry.  He  could 
also  lay  claim  to  being  the  pioneer  of  the  modern  recreation 
of  caravaning.  He  travelled  through  England  and  Scotland, 
from  Land’s  End  to  John  o’  Groat’s  in  the  luxuriously  fitted 
“Land  Yacht  Wanderer,”  and  wrote  several  descriptions  of  his 
tours.  He  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

( From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

We  were  all  looking  forward  to  an  unusually  bright  and 
merry  May  term,  but  now  all  is  different.  Cam- 
Cambridge.  bridge,  which  has  always  been  loyal  both  to  the 
Crown  and  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  had 
come  to  look  upon  King  Edward  as  a  friend  and  a  neighbour. 


Here  he  was  admired  and  respected,  but  never  mobbed.  It 

was  at  one  of  his  last  public  appearances  in  Cambridge  that 
the  present  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  his  tact 
and  kindliness.  The  King,  in  saying  a  few  words  of  greeting  to 
the  various  officials,  showed  that  he  had  accurate  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  knowledge  of  details  connected  with  each  ;  the  right 
thing  was  said  to  everybody,  and  everybody  felt  better  for 
it.  The  arrangements  for  the  June  festivities  were  in  a  some¬ 
what  advanced  state,  and  the  authorities  were  prepared  to 
sanction  the  holding  of  the  various  balls.  Here,  however,  the 
good  sense  of  the  undergraduates  stepped  in,  and  everything 
has  been  definitely  abandoned.  Trinity,  of  course,  could  not 
hold  their  ball ;  the  Freemasons  had  lost  the  Patron  of  their 
society,  the  Officers’  Training  Corps  their  Colonel-in-Chief,  and 
the  A.D.C.  the  most  distinguished  of  their  members.  Severe 
money  loss  has  naturally  been  sustained,  but  not  a  word  has 
been  uttered  on  the  subject.  Memorial  services  were  held  here 
as  elsewhere  over  England  ;  but  few,  perhaps,  could  compete  in 
simple  dignity  with  the  service  in  which  the  University  and 
town  together  did  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  King.  The 
senior  members  of  the  Senate  assembled  in  the  Senate  House, 
and,  as  the  procession  left  the  South  Porch,  the  Chaplain  of 
King’s  intoned  the  Litany,  the  responses  being  taken  up  by  the 
University  choir,  chiefly  consisting  of  choristers  from  King’s 
and  Trinity.  The  effect  was  sombre  and  striking.  Marching 
round  Senate  House  yard,  the  Senate  entered  the  church 
and  took  their  places  while  the  Litany  was  being  brought  to  a 
conclusion  at  the  west  end  of  Great  St.  Mary’s.  Thousands 
were  unable  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  building,  but  the  crowd 
was  abnormally  manageable.  Everywhere  through  the  town 
there  was  an  air  of  still  solemnity,  and  a  hushed,  awed  silence 
seemed  to  pervade  the  place. 

The  debate  on  the  scheme  for  reconstituting  the  Senate  and 
electoral  roll  showed  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  reforming  party, 
so  far  as  argument  is  concerned.  The  fact  that  nearly  half  the 
Syndicate  were  unable  to  sign  the  vital  resolutions  made  us 
fully  prepared  for  the  admission  by  the  reformers  that  the 
scheme  is  a  compromise,  and  for  the  denunciations,  ably  and 
temperately  expressed,  of  such  a  well  known  University  Liberal 
as  Prof.  Kenny.  Every  one  feels  that  the  members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  paid  heavy  fees  for  certain  privileges  will  be  treated 
with  injustice  if  those  privileges  are  summarily  abolished,  and 
it  is  universally  felt  that  genuine  reform  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  University,  is  more  likely 
to  come  from  a  body  consisting  partly  of  non-residents  than 
from  the  caucus  of  permanent  officials,  to  whom  it  is  suggested 
all  University  legislation  should  be  referred.  Mr.  Robb,  Mr. 
Huddleston,  Prof.  Ridgeway,  Mr.  R.  T.  Wright,  Mr.  Ledbury 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Heitland  attacked  the  report  from  diffei-ent  points 
of  view.  Some  sort  of  defence  was  made  by  Mr.  Parry  and 
Mr.  Loeb  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that,  when 
it  comes  to  the  vote,  a  majority  of  the  residents,  the  very 
men  into  whose  hands  it  is  proposed  to  thrust  abnormal  powers, 
will  give  the  whole  scheme  a  satisfactory  and  deserved  quietus,  a 
task  in  which  the  non-residents  will  doubtless  assist  most  heartily, 

The  Triposes  are  now  upon  us — in  fact,  some  are  already  over. 
What  a  farce  these  new  arrangements  are  !  A  man  “  goes  in  for 
Part  I  of  a  Tripos  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  ’ — that  is  how 
the  book  puts  it — whereas  the  facts  are  that  he  has  resided  about 
270  days,  broken  up  into  five  terms,  and  has  to  undergo  a  critical 
ordeal  upon  which  his  whole  prospects  in  life  depend  exactly  at 
the  time  most  unfavourable  to  his  chances,  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  exactly  when  others  around  him  are  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  plucking  the  blossoms  of  the  fleeting  May  term.  It  s 
the  old  story — the  interests  of  the  permanent  staff ! 

It  is  announced  that  a  party  of  German  students  will  spend  a 
week  in  Cambridge  during  the  Long  Vacation.  This  is  a  natural 
sequel  to  the  visit  of  the  judicial  officials  some  two  years  ago.  It 
is  hoped  that  our  guests  will  enjoy  themselves,  and  give  us  in 
return  for  our  hospitality  some  valuable  hints  as  to  how  we  may 
best  bring  our  University  life  into  line  with  modern  ideas. 
Prof.  Brent  is  responsible  for  the  arrangements  of  the  visit,  and 
all  is  sure  to  be  well  done. 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  Peile,  Master  of  Christ’s,  will  be  sorry 
to  hear  of  his  grave  and  protracted  illness  ;  the  latest  reports 
are  far  from  encouraging.  The  venerable  Master  of  Clare, 
according  to  the  latest  accounts,  is  recovering  his  wonted  health. 
The  Master  of  Jesus,  however,  is  still  a  great  invalid;  he  has  the 
sympathy  of  everyone  in  Cambridge;  he  won  universal  regard  in 
the  College  and  outside  it  by  his  strenuous  life  and  his  absolute 
devotion  to  his  College. 
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Ex-President  Roosevelt  will  receive  an  honorary  degree  before 
these  notes  see  the  light.  He  has  promised  to  address  the 
undergraduates  at  the  Union. 

The  May  races  promise  to  be  unusually  exciting ;  the  three 
head  boats — Jesus,  First  Trinity,  and  Trinity  Hall — are  all  above 
the  average.  Hall  are  probably  the  best,  though  they  are  rather 
weak  in  the  bows  ;  however,  they  are  being  coached  by  the 
renowned  Douglas  Stuart,  and  that  counts  for  much.  With  such 
sterling  oarsmen  as  E.  S.  Hornidge  and  0.  P.  Cooke,  and  an 
experienced  stroke,  the  crew  should  make  a  good  bid  for  the 
headship,  though  Rosher,  Hellyer  and  Lloyd  will  help  “  First  ” 
to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

We  shall  probably  get  away  from  Cambridge  earlier  than 
usual  this  year,  as  practically  all  the  examinations  will  be  over 
by  June  11,  and  there  is  nothing  after  that  to  detain  us. 


The  Financial  Board’s  annual  report  on  the  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  University  (apart  from  trust  funds)  has  been  published. 
The  ordinary  income  of  the  Chest  for  1909  (£18,676)  is  £243  more 
than  in  1908,  while  the  ordinary  expenditure  (£46,687)  shows 
an  increase  on  the  preceding  year  of  nearly  £1,200.  The  net 
contributions  from  the  colleges,  which  are  arrived  at  after  de¬ 
ductions  for  Fellowships  held  by  professors  and  for  income-tax, 
are  £730  less.  The  Board  anticipate  a  net  margin  of  income 
over  expenditure  in  1910  of  £300,  without  making  any  provision 
for  contingencies.  The  capital  account  shows  an  estimated 
liability  of  £31,500  for  new  buildings,  of  which  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  the  new  block  of  lecture  rooms  now  in  course  of 
erection.  The  Board  propose  to  apply  £6,680,  which  will  be 
available  in  the  course  of  the  year,  towards  this  expenditure,  and 
ask  authority  to  borrow  a  further  sum  of  £10,000,  leaving  a 
balance  of  about  £15,000  to  be  provided  in  future  years.  It  is 
proposed  to  apply  £1,875  towards  the  provision  of  pensions. 


A  STATUTE  for  regularizing  the  position  of  women  students 
in  the  University  was  promulgated  in  Congre- 
Oxford.  tion  (May  10),  the  Vice-Chancellor  presiding. 

The  University  was  asked  to  establish  a  new 
“  Delegacy  for  the  Supervision  of  Women  Students,”  which, 
like  the  other  delegacies,  would  consist  of  twenty-one  members, 
to  be  in  this  case  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  proctors,  nine  members 
of  Convocation,  and  nine  women.  Of  the  latter,  one  is  to  be 
the  principal  of  the  home  students,  and  the  other  eight  are 
to  be  elected  by  an  electoral  board.  The  Principal  of  Brasenose, 
in  introducing  the  statute,  the  preamble  of  which  was  before 
the  House,  said  the  object  of  the  statute  could  be  summed  up  in 
a  single  word,  control — control  by  the  University  exercised  over 
the  admission  of  women  students  to  its  studies  and  examinations. 
It  would  prevent  (1)  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  halls  for 
women  students  in  Oxford  without  the  approval  of  the  University; 
(2)  the  institution  of  lodging-houses  and  hostels  for  women 
students  without  the  approval  of  the  University;  and  (3)  it 
would  secure  control,  at  present  somewhat  precarious,  over  home 
students  in  Oxford.  With  regard  to  the  machinery,  it  might  be 
said  they  ought  not  to  have  a  delegacy  of  the  University  of 
which  a  considerable  number  of  members  would  not  be  members 
of  the  University.  But  the  University  members  would  always 
be  in  a  majority. 

The  President  of  Corpus  (Mr.  Thomas  Case),  in  opposing  the 
statute,  said  that  this  delegacy  would  consist  of  women  and 
their  friends,  and  therefore  the  University  would  not  have  any 
effective  control.  He  did  not  believe  the  so-called  arrangements 
for  discipline  were  at  all  beyond  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
University  itself.  He  maintained  that  the  statute  was  dangerous 
to  the  University  and  unnecessary,  and  that  machinery  could 
easily  be  provided  by  a  far  simpler  and  more  modest  scheme. 
The  Rector  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Jackson)  supported  the  preamble. 
The  number  of  women  students  had  become  so  large  that  some 
such  measure  was  wanted.  He  objected  only  to  the  ambiguity 
of  the  statute  as  regards  the  powers  of  the  delegacy,  and  regretted 
that  more  general  power  of  control  over  the  education  of  women 
had  not  been  given  to  the  delegacy.  He  also  criticized  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  delegacy,  and  thought  that  the  persons  not 
members  of  the  University  should  have  been  put  into  the  position 
of  a  Consultative  Committee,  on  the  analogy  of  the  University 
Extension  Committee  on  Tutorial  Classes  for  Working  Men. 
He  also  objected  to  the  responsibility  assumed  by  the  University 
under  this  statute  for  the  home  students.  He  thought  that  the 
rights  of  women  students  to  be  admitted  from  any  part  of  the 
country  to  University  examinations  should  have  been  more 


explicitly  and  ungrudgingly  preserved.  On  a  division,  the 
preamble  of  the  statute  was  carried  by  159  votes  to  28. 


The  Oxford  University  Tutorial  Classes  Committee  report  on 
Oxford  ^he  first  year’s  working  shows  that,  during  the 
Tutorial  session  1908-9,  classes  were  conducted  at  Chester- 

Classes.  field,  Glossop,  Littleborough,  Longton,  Oldham, 

Rochdale,  Swindon,  and  Wrexham,  the  total 
number  of  students  registered  being  237,  of  which  216  were 
men.  Over  half  of  the  students  (60‘5  per  cent.)  were  under  the 
age  of  thirty-four.  Nearly  all  the  students  as  to  whom  par¬ 
ticulars  are  available  were  manual  workers,  59T  per  cent,  being 
drawn  from  three  groups  of  trades — engineering,  textiles,  and 
building — and  the  rest  being  scattered  over  a  large  number 
of  different  occupations.  Many  of  the  students  are  members 
of  working  class  organizations,  such  as  trade  unions  and  co¬ 
operative  societies,  as  well  as  political  organizations  of  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  working  class  character,  and  several  of  them  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  work  of  their  societies  in  an  official 
capacity.  The  attendance  and  industry  of  the  students  were 
highly  satisfactory.  Their  essays  nearly  all  improved  very 
greatly  in  the  course  of  the  session,  while  some  reached  a  very 
high  standard  indeed,  and  would  bear  comparison  with  those 
done  by  First  Class  students  in  the  Final  Honour  Schools  at 
Oxford.  While  the  Joint  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the 
experience  obtained  from  the  eight  tutorial  classes  now  in 
existence  is  most  encouraging,  it  is  met  by  certain  grave  diffi¬ 
culties,  which  spring  from  the  conditions  of  English  educational 
and  industrial  organizations.  One  is  the  deficiency  in  previous 
education,  showing  the  urgent  need  for  bridging  the  gulf 
between  the  elementary  schools  and  manhood.  Other  difficul¬ 
ties  are :  too  much  employment,  as  represented  by  overtime,  and 
too  little  employment,  when  the  student  has  to  withdraw  his 
attention  from  his  class  and  concentrate  it  on  the  serious  problem 
of  how  to  obtain  means  of  livelihood.  Unemployment  con¬ 
stituted  the  chief  reason  for  abandonment  of  the  classes. 
These  matters,  say  the  Committee,  are  of  such  gravity  in  their 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  tutorial  classes  that  they  might  well 
form  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Liverpool 
University  to  consider  the  course  of  study  and 
Liverpool.  the  regulations  for  the  degrees  in  commercial 
sciences  has  now  delivered  its  report.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  had  the  assistance  of  leading  business  men  of  Liverpool 
in  the  work  of  devising  a  course  of  study  which  will  be  practical, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  true  University  type.  A  day  and  an 
evening  course  for  the  commercial  degree  will  be  inaugurated 
within  the  next  few  months.  Graduates  in  commerce  will,  it  is 
anticipated,  be  offered  substantial  advantages  on  entering  em¬ 
ployment,  either  in  the  form  of  a  shorter  term  of  apprenticeship  or 
increased  chance  of  promotion.  In  order  to  keep  the  commercial 
community  of  Liverpool  interested  in  this  form  of  University 
activity,  it  is  proposed  that  merchants  should  be  appointed  to  an 
Advisory  Board,  so  that  the  educational  courses  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  becoming  unpractical  or  useless  for  commercial 
purposes. 

The  University  had  the  special  distinction  of  being  the  only 
University  in  the  Empire  with  which  the  King 
Wales.  was  officially  associated.  On  his  accession,  King 
Edward  ceased  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
but  intimated  that  he  would  become  Protector.  King  George 
will  no  doubt  follow  this  example.  Prince  Edward,  however, 
can  hardly  assume  the  Chancellorship  owing  to  his  youth  and 
the  fact  that  the  post  is  not  a  sinecure  ;  and  an  arrangement 
must  be  deferred  for  a  time. 


The  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Grants  to  University 
T1-  .  ..  r  Colleges,  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the 

Coiieo-es ^  balance  of  the  grant  for  1909-10,  and  with 
regard  to  changes  in  the  list  of  participating 
colleges,  shows  that  thirteen  colleges  are  recommended  to  share 
in  the  allocation  of  the  balance  of  the  sum  voted  for  the  year 
1909-10,  in  addition  to  the  grants  recommended  on  the  same  basis 
as  in  the  two  preceding  years.  The  largest  additional  payment 
recommended  is  £2,000  to  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester, 
while  University  College,  London,  is  to  receive  £950,  and  the 
University  of  Bristol  £700.  With  a  view  to  the  approaching 
re-allocation  of  grants  to  the  quinquennium,  beginning  with  the 
financial  year  1910—1911,  the  Committee  had  under  considera- 
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tion  the  question  whether  any  new  colleges  should  be  added  to 
the  list  of  those  which  participate  in  the  Treasury  grants.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Joseph  Larmor,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  inspected  the 
Royal  Albert  Memorial  College,  Exeter,  the  East  London  College, 
the  Birkbeck  College,  Chancery  Lane,  and  the  Hartley  College, 
Southampton,  the  grant  to  which  was  temporarily  continued  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of 
1907.  The  detailed  statements  of  the  Inspectors  with  regard  to 
each  of  these  colleges  are  given  in  the  report.  The  Inspectors 
found  themselves  unable  to  recommend  Hartley  College  for  a 
permanent  grant,  on  the  ground  that  it  approximates  rather  to 
the  municipal  type  of  local  college,  in  that  it  attracts  very  few 
students  from  Hampshire  schools  with  the  exception  of  schools 
in  Southampton  itself.  The  Royal  Albert  Memorial  College, 
Exeter,  also,  from  the  standard  of  its  work,  falls  within  the 
category  of  local  colleges,  and  cannot  for  that  reason  be  recom¬ 
mended.  The  East  London  College,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
regarded  in  the  main  as  satisfying  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Treasury,  and  is  therefore  to  be  recommended  for  a  grant  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  provisions.  Birkbeck  College  fails  to 
receive  a  grant  owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  colleges  already 
recognized,  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  its  accommodation  and  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  expansion. 

The  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh  shows  that  the  capital  of  the 
Edinburgh.  University  on  August  31,  1909,  exclusive  of 
buildings  and  furnishings,  was  as  follows  : — 
General  University  fund,  £69,343.  13s.  lid.;  funds  partly  or 
wholly  unappropriated  to  particular  purposes,  £166,328.  7s.  8d. ; 
funds  partly  or  wholly  appropriated  to  particular  purposes  other 
than  bursaries,  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  prizes,  £198,948. 
2s.  2d. ;  funds  for  bursaries,  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  prizes, 
£377,264. 12s.  9d. ;  Eskbank  Feu  duties,  causalty  fund,  £769. 19s. ; 
total,  £802,652, 15s.  6d.  The  market  value  of  the  securities  held 
for  these  funds  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  £790,794.  9s.  Id., 
being  £11,858.  6s.  5d.  decrease  on  the  account  value  or  cost 
price. 

The  session  of  the  Transvaal  University  College  starts  in 
March  and  finishes  in  November,  with  a  break  of 

Transvaal.  a  fortnight  between ;  but  early  in  January  of  each 
year  the  student  must  engage  in  some  practical 
work,  either  on  the  mines  or  in  the  shops,  and  spend  his  time 
at  this  work  till  the  academic  classes  commence.  His  practical 
work,  both  in  the  classes  and  in  the  shops,  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  annual  terminal  examinations  and  also 
naturally  for  the  scholarship  awards.  The  introduction  of  this 
style  of  examination  marks  a  very  distinct  advance,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  entirely  do  away  with  cramming  and  all  its 
attendant  evils.  During  next  term  the  mining  and  metallur¬ 
gical  departments  will  be  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  the  plant 
necessary  for  carrying  on  demonstration  and  experimental  work 
on  a  fairly  large  scale.  The  Government  has  recently  made  a 
grant  of  £2,200  from  the  fund  for  the  assistance  of  prospectors 
for  ore-dressing  plant,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  College 
to  employ  for  experimenting  with  the  complex  ores  of  the 
country.  The  engineering  and  electrical  departments  are  well 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  plant,  and  a  large  amount  of 
testing  and  experimental  work  is  now  being  carried  out  for  the 
mines  and  power  companies.  The  students  who  attended  the 
day  classes  last  year  numbered  about  fifty.  Special  short 
courses  can  be  arranged  for  those  students  who  cannot  afford 
to  spend  the  full  four  years,  but  they  cannot  take  the  diploma. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  full  four  years  should  be 
spent  at  Johannesburg,  as  practically  all  the  other  South 
African  colleges  lay  themselves  out  to  teach  the  first  two  years 
of  the  Transvaal  University  course ;  but  the  College  authorities 
are  now  seriously  considering  the  advisability  of  reducing  this 
to  one  year,  in  order  that  students  may  be  early  brought  to 
everyday  contact  with  the  practical  application  of  their  studies. 
Although  the  Mines  Department  lays  it  down  that  a  man  must 
have  five  years’  practical  experience  of  mining  before  he  can 
hold  a  mine  manager’s  certificate,  the  holder  of  a  College  diploma 
is  absolved  from  two  of  these  years. 


We  much  regret  that,  by  an  unfortunate  oversight,  we  omitted  to 
state  that  the  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Secondary  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion  in  our  May  number  was  taken,  with  slight  adaptation,  from  the  full 
and  able  report  in  our  esteemed  contemporary,  Education* 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  LAND. 

RURAL  EDUCATION  AND  RURAL  OCCUPATIONS 

IN  CANADA. 

In  the  Outlook  (New  York)  for  May  is  a  striking  article  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Francis  Sherwood  on  “  The  Macdonald  Movement 
in  Canada.”  “  Sir  William  Macdonald,”  says  Mr.  Sherwood,  “  is 
one  of  the  two  men  of  Scotch  ancestry  who  are  recognized  from 
one  end  of  the  land  of  ‘  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  ’  to  the  other  as 
among  those  who  are  leading  Canada  forward  to  higher  things. 
The  other  is  James  Wilson  Robertson,  the  former  Principal  of 
Macdonald  College,  for  the  construction  and  endowment  of  which 
Sir  William  gave  approximately  5,000,000  dols.  .  .  .  Twelve  years 
ago  the  two  began  labouring  together,  the  one  furnishing  the 
means,  the  other  executing  the  idea.  Sir  William  used  to  think 
of  his  share  as  *  putting  in  a  little  yeast.’  If  one  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  the  simile  a  little  further,  Dr.  Robertson  may 
be  said  to  have  co-operated  by  kneading  the  dough  and  setting 
it  in  the  oven.  In  this  fashion  began  the  execution  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  phase  of  Sir  William’s  idea  for  the  improvement  of 
Canadian  life,  which  had  been  labelled  the  Macdonald  Move¬ 
ment  for  the  Improvement  of  Rural  Conditions.” 

Dr.  James  Wilson  Robertson  is  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Dairying  for  the  Dominion.  His  career  is  traced  by  Mr. 
Sherwood  from  the  time  when  he  commenced  by  scrubbing  the 
floor  of  a  cheese  factory  near  Ingersoll,  in  Ontario.  We  leave 
readers  to  follow,  in  Mr.  Sherwood’s  article,  the  remarkable  story 
of  Dr.  Robertson’s  practical  work  in  the  improvement  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  dairying,  and  quote  the  part  relating  to  his  work  in 
education. 

“Build  up  the  Country  in  its  Children.” 

Lord  Salisbury  once  said  that  the  great  problem,  not  only  of  England, 
but  of  all  humanity,  is  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  the  activity 
of  plants  and  the  activity  of  bacteria.  Three  essentials  for  the  progressive 
development  of  human  life  are  :  (1)  food,  (2)  protection  for  the  young, 
and  (3)  continuation  of  the  lessons  of  experience.  The  three  funda¬ 
mental  occupations,  therefore,  in  Dr.  Robertson’s  view  of  life,  are 
farming,  home-making,  and  teaching.  Upon  this  “  tripod,”  as  he  calls 
it,  he  is  building  his  scheme  for  rural  improvement.  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  it  must  be  that  some  shall  till  the  soil  if  the  human  race  is  to 
survive.  How  are  the  conditions  to  be  amended  ?  Dr.  Robertson  pro¬ 
poses  two  ways  :  (1)  By  practical  illustrations  of  how  the  occupation  in 
each  locality  may  be  made  more  attractive,  profitable,  and  satisfying  to 
those  engaged  in  farming  ;  (2)  By  such  an  adjustment  of  schools  and  of 
training  that  the  children  will  be  attracted  to  rural  occupations  and  will 
be  qualified  to  be  successful  in  them. 

This  is  his  educational  platform.  Dr.  Robertson  is  constructive.  He 
always  has  an  end  in  view.  These  two  planks  comprise  the  platform  of 
the  Macdonald  Movement,  which  he  organized. 

Working  in  harmony  with  Sir  William  and  backed  by  the  funds  of  this 
constructive  manufacturer,  Dr.  Robertson  introduced  the  leaven  of  a 
system  which  correlates  education  with  agriculture  from  the  primary 
school  in  the  country  district  to  the  college.  The  two  men  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  specimen  of  what  they  think  the  Domini' in  of  Canada  needs,  in 
the  hope  that  its  value  will  be  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  people 
will  carry  it  forward  themselves.  The  gifts  of  Sir  William  are  intended 
as  leaven  only. 

The  Lesson  of  Crop  Improvement. 

The  philosophy  and  practice  of  this  pair  of  men  in  their  undertakings 
for  “building  up  the  country  in  its  children”  are  illustrated  in  the 
method  which  they  took  for  teaching  the  lesson  of  crop  improvement  to 
Canadian  farmers.  In  1899,  Dr.  Robertson  wished  to  learn  whether  the 
country  was  ripe  for  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  it  is  worth  while 
for  a  farmer  to  use  the  best  seed,  and  whether  the  interest  of  children  in 
agriculture  could  be  stimulated.  He  took  from  his  private  purse  the 
sum  of  100  dols.  and  offered  it  in  prizes  to  Canadian  boys  and  girls  who 
would  send  him  the  largest  heads  from  the  most  vigorous  plants  of  wheat 
and  oats  taken  from  their  fathers’  farms.  The  response  was  remarkable. 
The  letters  which  Dr.  Robertson  received  from  the  farmers  and  their 
boys  and  girls  were  so  suggestive  and  encouraging  that  the  following 
winter  he  said,  in  substance,  to  Sir  William  :  “Here  is  a  great  chance 
to  do  some  educational  work  in  progressive  agriculture  ;  to  do  something 
interesting,  something  attractive,  something  definite,  something  beneficial 
to  the  whole  community,  something  easy,  and  yet  with  plenty  of  diffi¬ 
culties.  Farmers  and  their  families  may  fail  to  appreciate  the  educational 
advantages  of  a  plan  or  scheme  set  out  in  a  written  statement,  but  here 
is  something  which  would  be  so  helpful  and  instructive  to  boys  and  girls 
that  they  would  go  on  with  it,  and  the  habits  of  observation  and  thought 
and  study  would  go  on  with  them.  I  would  like  you  to  give  me 
10,000  dols.  for  prizes  to  set  and  keep  this  thing  going  for  three  years.” 

Sir  William  gave  the  money  with  a  right  good  will.  For  the  main 
competition  the  competitors  were  required  to  pick  each  year  by  hand  the 
largest  heads  from  the  most  vigorous  and  productive  plants  in  sufficient 
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quantity  to  obtain  seed  from  these  heads  to  sow  a  quarter  of  an  acre  the 

following  year.  The  careful  records  which  were  kept  of  the  number  of 
grains  a  hundred  heads,  and  also  of  the  weight,  showed  that  in  the  three 
years  the  percentage  of  increase  on  the  average  for  the  Dominion  for 
spring  wheat  was  18  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  grains  and  28  per  cent, 
in  the  weight,  while  in  the  oats  the  figures  were  19  and  27  respectively. 
These  were  the  results  from  several  hundred  seed  grain  plots  operated  by 
boys  and  girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  children  were  not  the  only  ones  who  gained 
from  this  practical  demonstration .  Their  parents  and  neighbours  learned 
I  the  lesson  also.  This  contest  gave  birth  to  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers’ 
Association,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  crops  of  Canada  • 
it  is  coextensive  with  the  Dominion.  It  was  estimated  in  1906  that  the 
crops  of  Canada  already  had  been  increased  in  value  to  the  extent  of  half 
a  million  dollars  as  a  direct  result  of  the  competitions.  Moreover  it 
[  had  been  demonstrated  that  children  could  be  interested  in  agriculture. 

Manual  Training. 

Manual  training,  the  vehicle  by  which  agriculture  and  education  were 
to  be  brought  together,  was  the  next  step.  Arguing  that  an  example 
provided  m  a  town  is  the  most  effective  method  of  stimulating  the  officials 
of  rural  schools,  Sir  William,  upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Robertson,  founded 
throughout  Canada  manual  training  centres  at  twenty- one  places.  These 
were  attended  by  7 ,000  children  and  cost  3,600  dols.  a  month  for  teachers. 

I  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  Local  Authorities  were  free  to  continue  the 
I  schools  or  not,  as  they  chose.  The  leaven  performed  its  task.  In  every 
|  case  the  school  was  taken  over  and  others  added.  In  Nova  Scotia  more 
than  a  score  of  school  centres  of  the  Macdonald  type  have  been  built  and 
are  conducted  by  means  of  local  funds.  In  Ontario  the  three  Macdonald 
I  centres  have  grown  to  more  than  two-score. 

School  Gardens. 


The  province  of  Quebec,  unlike  several  of  the  other  provinces,  has  no 
agricultural  college  supported  by  public  funds .  Sir  Willi  am  has  supplied 
the  deficiency  with  an  institution  which  rounds  out  the  plan  of  the  Mac- 

onald  Movement..  Intended  for  training  in  agriculture,  home-making, 
and  teaching,  it  is  probably  the  best  equipped  and  most  advanced 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  stands  for  the  advancement  of 
education,  the  prosecution  of  research  work,  and  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  all  with  particular  regard  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
population  in  rural  districts.  It  is  Sir  William’s  greatest  yeast-cake. 
It  is  the  supreme  illustration  of  Dr.  Robertson’s  methods  of  leavening, 
t  he  mere  fact  of  its  existence  is  an  educational  force,  for  it  advertises 
,?  underlying  idea  of  the  Macdonald  Movement  and  sets  people  to 
thinking  about  it. 

Its  value  in  this  resPect  was  not  forgotten  when  the  site  was  selected. 
Ihe  college  stands  at  one  of  the  few  points  in  Canada  through  which  the 
two  great  Canadian  trunk  railways  pass.  These  roads  cross  through  the 
very  centre  of  the  farm  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  and  the  build¬ 
ings  are  visible  to  every  transcontinental  traveller.  It  is  a  display 
advertisement  of  the  first  rank.  It  does  for  Canadian  rural  education 
what  the  eleven -ton  cheese  exhibited  at  the  Chicag'o  Exposition  in  1893 
by  Dr..  Robertson  did  for  Canadian  cheese.  It  sets  people  to  talking 
about  it.  Relatively  few  farmers’  children  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
enter  an  agricultural  college.  The  stimulation  and  technical  knowledge 
must  be  brought  to  their  door.  The  very  fact  that  it  was  thought  worth 
while  to  spend  so  much  money  in  support  of  an  idea  indirectly  serves  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  adoption  of  the  rural  school  system  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  it  serves. 

Who  shall  foretell  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  two  Canadian 
leaveners  ?  “  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  imto  leaven,  which  a  woman 

took,  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened.” 


The  next  step  was  the  introduction  into  the  rural  schools  of  manual 
training,  modified  for  the  performance  of  its  new  duty.  In  order  to 
make  manual  training  effective  in  the  country,  and  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results,  it  was  essential  that  it  have  certain 
characteristics.  It  was  desirable  that  nature  study,  elementary  biology 
and  elementary  agriculture  should  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum’ 
Ihe  two  leaveners  now  took  two  steps.  They  introduced  the  leaven  of 
school  gardens  and  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools.  School  wardens 
were  attached  to  each  of  five  schools  in  each  of  five  provinces.  A  trained 
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instructor  was  put  in  charge  of  each  group  of  five  schools,  devoting  one 
day  a  week  to  each  school  in  his  circuit,  and  giving  instruction  to  the 
teachers  as  well  as  the .  children.  The  gardens  have  been  a  marked 
success,  not  only  educationally  as  manual  training,  but  agriculturally 
Most  useful  lessons  were  learned  of  the  advantages  of  using  selected  seed 
of  the  methods  of  protecting  crops  from  insects  and  fungous  diseases  and 
the,r°tatl0n  of  crops.  At  a  school  garden  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
the  children  reaped  32  per  cent,  more  wheat  from  a  plot  sown  with 
selected  seed  than  from  a  similar  plot  sown  with  unselected  seed  In 
most  of  the  gardens  two  plots  side  by  side  were  planted  with  potatoes. 
Ihe  treatment  of  each  plot  was  similar  in  every  respect,  except  that  the 
plants  m  one  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  prevent  blight. 
In  every  case  the  yield  of  potatoes  from  the  sprayed  plot  was  larger  than 
the  other.  The  increase  was  from  41  to  111  per  cent.  Bowesville 
Ontario,  the  centre  of  the  largest  potato-producing  section  of  eastern 
Canada,  was  put  on  another  footing  of  profit  by  the  work  done  at  the 
Macdonald  school  garden  attached  to  the  school  there. 

As  remarkable  as  these  results  with  crops  were  the  effects  on  the 
children  themselves.  In  Ontario  uniform  examinations  for  entrance  to 
the  high  schools  are  held  in  July.  In  1906,  in  Carleton  County  in 
schools  without  gardens  49  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  passed,  while  of 
those  who  came  from  the  five  schools  to  which  were  attached  gardens 
per  cent,  were  successful.  Apparently  the  work  with  the  hands  in 
the  garden  increased  the  capacity  for  work  with  books. 

Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools. 

Sir  William  founded  four  consolidated  schools,  one  in  each  of  the 
provinces  of  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  The  school  work  was  graded,  provision  was  made  for  classes  in 
manual  training,  household  science,  and  Nature  studv  based  on  work  in 
schoo1  gardens,  and  wagons  were  provided  for  the  transportation  of 
children.  The  cost  of  the  schools  for  the  three  years  was  180,000  dols 
Ibis  leaven  also  accomplished  its  mission.  Local  School  Boards  are  con- 
so  mating  the  feeble  country  schools.  In  Nova  Scotia  alone  there  are 
more  than  twenty-two  consolidated  schools  in  the  room  of  fifty-three  of 
the  old  type.  Consolidation  in  Canada,  where  it  has  been  tried,  has 
raised  the  standard  of  rural  education  and  increased  the  daily  attendance 
from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

Training  of  Teachers. 

These  educational  reforms  created  a  demand  for  teachers  trained  in 
-Nature  study,  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  household  science.  In 
order  to  meet  this  demand,  Sir  William  provided  at  the  Ontario  A<m- 
cultural  College,  at  Guelph,  two  large  buildings  for  the  residence  and 
training  of  teachers.  This  school  also  trained  for  the  business  of  home¬ 
making  m  the  country,  the  college  having  already  provided  for  agricul- 
rural  education.  ° 

The  crown  of  all  is  Macdonald  College,  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  LADDER. 

Cambridge  University. —Winchester  Reading  Prizes:  (1)  G  G 
Morris,  Trinity  ;  (2)  J.  R.  M.  Butler,  Trinity,  and  A.  F.  Hall,  St.  John’s,' 
equal. — Le  Bas Prize:  Nanjangua  Subbarao  Subbarao,  B.A.,  St.  John’s. 
—  Stewart  of  Rannoch  Scholarships  :  Restricted  Scholarships  in  He¬ 
brew  :  no  candidates.— Open  Scholarships  in  Hebrew:  (1)  W.  B. 
Jefferson,  Corpus  ;  (2)  J.  Rothfield,  Non-Coil. ;  B.  M.  Pickering  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  with  credit  in  the  Hebrew  papers. — Restricted  Scholar¬ 
ships  in  Greek  and  Latin  :  (1)  H.  G.  Dennaby,  Emmanuel  ;  (2)  W.  M. 
Peacock,  Jesus;  J.  H.  Taunton,  Clare,  was  nearly  equal  to  W.  M. 
Peacock.  Restricted  Scholarships  in  Sacred  Music:  J.  E.  D.  Stancomb, 
Emmanuel. — Open  Scholarship:  C.  G.  B.  Stevens,  Emmanuel. 

Clare. — Organist  Studentship  :  W.  C.  Denis  Browne. 

Cardiff  :  University  College. — Research  Scholarship  (Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851)  :  Ernest  Vanstone,  B.Sc.,  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  second  year. — Drapers’  Company’s  Scholarship,  £35  for 
1  year:  Herbert  John  George,  Intermediate  School,  Cardiff. — Richard 
Cory  Scholarship,  £25  a  year  for  3  years  :  Reginald  Philip  Jones,  Inter¬ 
mediate  School,  Newport. — Caroline  Williams  Scholarship,  £25  a  year 
for  3  years  by  a  women  student  at  Aberdare  Hall :  Irene  Frances  Pratt, 
Intermediate  School,  Aberdare.— Brecon  Scholarship,  £27  a  year  for 
3  years  :  David  John  Prichard  Phillips,  County  School,  Brecon. — City 
of  Cardiff  Scholarships  in  Arts  :  Annie  Somerville  Martin,  Intermediate 
School,  Cardiff,  and  Charles  Hugh  Watkins,  Municipal  Secondary 
School  and  Pupil-Teachers’  Centre,  Cardiff.— City  of  Cardiff  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  Science :  Isaac  Frederick  Amer,  Municipal  Secondary  School, 
Cardiff. — Craddock  Wells’  Exhibitions:  John  Penry  Williams,  Inter¬ 
mediate  School,  Cardiff ;  Arthur  Hewett  Grant,  Municipal  Secondary 
School  and  Pupil-Teacher  Centre,  Cardiff  ;  Hilda  M.  Browne,  Municipal 
Secondary  School,  Cardiff ;  Emily  May  Davies,  Municipal  Secondary 
School  and  Pupil-Teacher  Centre,  Cardiff. — Exhibitions  of  £10  each  : 
Trefor  Jenkins  Reynolds,  County  School,  Aberdare  ;  Kenneth  Douglas 
Overstone,  Intermediate  School,  Newport ;  William  Henry  Miles, 
County  School,  Barry  ;  Susannah  J  ones,  Ystalyfera  and  Ystradgynlais 
County  Schools  ;  Jenkym  Edward  Jones,  County  School,  Barry  ;  William 
Emlyn  Mordecai,  County  School,  Pontypridd;  William  David  Jenkins, 
County  School,  Merthyr  ;  Gertrude  Elsie  Annie  Jones,  County  School, 
Merthyr ;  Eunice  Evans,  County  School,  Merthyr  ;  Gladys  Ruby  Mark¬ 
ham,  County  School,  Penarth ;  Bertram  Brown  Belcher,  Intermediate 
School,  Newport. 

Edinburgh  University. — Baxter  Philosophical  Scholarship  :  D.  M. 
Baillie,  M.A. 

London  University.- — University  College. — Benington  Memorial  Stu¬ 
dentship  in  Craniology  and  Anthropometry  :  Helen  D.  Smith,  Bedford 
College. — Hester  Rothschild  Prize  in  History  :  Catherine  M.  Firth. 

Oxford:  Somerville  College.—  Mary  Conybeare  Scholarship  of  £50 
for  3  years  :  H.  M.  Kirk,  Sheffield  High  School  and  University,  for 
Classics. — Clothworkers’  Scholarship  of  £50  for  3  years :  K.  E.  Chester, 
King  Edward’s  School  for  Girls,  Birmingham,  for  French.  — Exhibitions 
of  £25 :  D.  Dymond,  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls,  for  History, 
and  L.  P.  Scott,  Bath  High  School,  for  German. — Exhibitions  of  £20  : 
S.  D.  Scott-Scott,  St.  Paul’s  Girls’  School,  for  French,  and  A.  M. 
Cameron,  Blackheath  High  School,  for  Classics. — Highly  commended  : 
J.  de  L.  Mann,  Bromley  High  School  (Classics);  E.  Mills,  Downs 
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School,  Seaford  (History)  ;  A.  A.  Harris,  St.  Felix  School,  Southwold 
(German) ;  and  E.  Nicoll,  Liverpool  High  School  (History). 

Oxford  University. — Chancellor’s  and  Newdigate  Prizes  :  English 
Essay  :  not  awarded.  Newdigate  Prize :  Charles  H.  Bewley,  Scholar  of 
New  College  ;  proxime  accessit  E.  W.  V.  Clifton,  Exhibitioner  of  Balliol. 
Latin  Verse :  R.  A.  Knox,  Scholar  of  Balliol ;  honourably  mentioned, 
S.  R.  Kershaw  Gurner,  Scholar  of  St.  John’s.  Latin  Essay:  L.  W. 
Hunter,  B.A.,  New  College;  honourably  mentioned,  G.  D.  Brooks, 
Scholar  of  Worcester.  —  Gaisford  Prizes :  Greek  Verse :  Roderick 
McKenzie,  Scholar  of  Trinity.  Greek  Prose:  not  awarded. — Ellerton 
Theological  Essay  Prize  :  G.  B.  Allen,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham; 
proxime  accesserunt  H.  Marriott,  B.A.  Keble,  and  W.  L.  Sperry,  B.A. 
Queen’s;  honourably  mentioned,  E.  B.  A.  Somerset,  B.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Exeter. — Senior  Septuagint  Prize:  Gift  of  £10  to  H.  Marriott,  B.A., 
on  recommendation  of  the  Examiners,  for  the  excellence  of  his  work  in 
the  recent  examination. — Stanhope  Historical  Essay  Prize  :  David  Ogg, 
Scholar  of  Lincoln. — Gladstone  Memorial  Prize  :  John  S.  Eagles,  Demy 
of  Magdalen  :  proxime  accessit  James  E  Todd  ;  honourably  mentioned, 
William  0.  Smith,  Exhibitioner  of  Merton. — Lightfoot  Scholarship  : 
R.  H.  Snape,  B.A.  Emmanuel;  honourably  mentioned,  G.  G.  G.  Butler, 
B.  A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity. — Boden  Sanskrit  Scholarship:  E.  N.  Blandy, 
B.A.  Balliol.  —  Abbott  Scholarship  :  Henry  Whitehead,  Manchester 
Grammar  School. 

Christ  Church. — Lectureship  in  Classics  :  Rev.  G.  K.  A.  Bell,  B.A. 

Farmer.— Scholarship  in  Natural  Science-  Charles  Cartwright,  Brad¬ 
ford  Grammar  School, 

Magdalen. — Demyship  in  Classics :  Robert  Meikle,  Merchant  Taylors 
School. 

Pembroke. — Tutorial  Fellowship  :  Rev.  G.  B.  Allen,  B.A.  Wadham. — 
Open  Scholarships ;  E.  W.  S.  Packard,  St.  Paul’s  School ;  W.  P.  Selbie, 
Aberdeen  University ;  H.  R.  W.  Smith,  Wimbledon  College  and  St. 
Paul’s  School ;  T.  J.  Kane,  Downside  School ;  and  F.  J.  Nicoll,  Fettes 
College. 

Non- Collegiate. — Leathersellers’  Exhibitions  :  Roland  V.  Dodd,  Arthur 
L.  Parker,  and  Henry  R.  Vernon. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  on  May  21.  Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Butler,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair;  Prof.  Adams,  Dr.  Armitage  Smith,  Mr.  Bain, 
Mr.  Barlet,  Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan,  Rev.  J.  B.  Blomfield,  Rev.  A.  W. 
Boulden,  Mr.  Charles,  Mr.  Eagles,  Mr.  Eve,  Mr.  Hawe,  Miss  Jebb, 
Mr.  Marx,  Mr.  Millar  Inglis,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Pendlebury, 
Mr.  Rule,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr.  Storr,  and  Mr.  White. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  meeting,  the 
Council  adopted  the  following  Addresses  of  Condolence  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  Mother,  and  of  Condolence  and  Congratula¬ 
tion  to  His  Majesty  King  George  V  : — 

To  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Mother. 

The  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  beg  most  respectfully  to 
tender  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Queen  Mother,  their 
sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  and  condolence  on  the  death  of  His 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII  of  blessed  memory. 

The  Council  recall  with  feelings  of  gratitude  the  deep  interest 
which  the  late  King  had  ever  shown  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  education  of  his  people,  and  during  the  present  days  of  universal 
mourning  and  sorrow  they  vividly  remember  the  day  in  March,  1887, 
when  the  King,  most  graciously  accompanied  by  your  Majesty, 
opened  the  new  building  of  the  College  in  Bloomsbury  Square. 

In  the  name  of  many  private-school  masters,  and  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College,  the  Council  venture  to  give  expression  to  their 
keen  sorrow  at  the  great  loss  which  the  Empire  has  sustained  by 
the  death  of  our  beloved  King,  and  they  pray  Almighty  God  to  help 
and  sustain  your  Majesty  in  your  sad  bereavement. 

To  His  Most  Excellent  Majesty  King  George  V. 

The  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  beg  most  humbly  to  offer 
to  His  Majesty  the  King  their  deep  sympathy  and  condolence  at  the 
grievous  loss  sustained  by  His  Majesty  and  the  whole  Empire  by 
the  death  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  The  Council  beg  to 
tender  to  His  Majesty  the  assurance  of  their  profound  loyalty  to  the 
Throne  and  devotion  to  the  person  of  their  Sovereign,  and  they  pray 
Almighty  God  to  grant  that  his  reign  may  be  long  and  beneficent  to 
his  people. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Examinations  for  Certificates  of 
Ability  to  Teach  had  been  held  on  May  19,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Council  were  voted  to  the  Head  Master  and  the  Head 
Mistress  of  the  Holborn  Estate  Grammar  Schools  for  affording 
facilities  for  holding  the  examinations. 

He  also  reported  that  the  suggestions  offered  by  members 
of  the  College,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Council,  were 
being  collated,  and  would  shortly  be  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 


mittees  to  which  the  consideration  of  the  suggestions  had  been 
referred. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Adamson,  B.A.,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the 
autumn  course  of  Lectures  to  Teachers  on  the  Practice  of 
Education. 

It  was  resolved  that  experience  in  teaching  art  or  manual 
work  for  the  periods  prescribed  in  clause  3  of  the  Diploma 
Examination  Regulations  should  be  accepted  as  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  that  clause. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Examination  Committee,  the 
Council  adopted  the  following  resolutions  with  regard  to  the 
Certificate  Examinations,  to  come  into  operation  at  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination,  1911  : — (1)  That  a  Second  Class  paper  be 
set  in  Mensuration.  (2)  That  a  Third  Class  paper  be  set  in 
Book-keeping,  in  accordance  with  the  following  syllabus  :  “  A 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  simple  business  terms  and  abbrevia¬ 
tions.  The  treatment  of  simple  business  transactions  in  the 
Ledger,  Cash  Book,  or  Journal.  An  exercise  or  exercises  will 
be  set  in  any  or  all  of  these  three  books.”  (3)  That  Tamil  be 
included  among  the  First  Class  and  Second  Class  subjects. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Bennett,  B.A.  Lond.,  Steyne  School,  Worthing,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  College. 

The  following  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  membership, 
under  Section  II,  cl.  5  of  the  By-Laws : — 

Miss  A.  C.  Kearns,  L.L.A.,  A.C.P.,  St.  Paul’s  College,  Selly  Park, 
Birmingham. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Mills,  B.A.  Lond.,  L.C.P.,  75  South  Circular  Road, 
Kilmainham,  Dublin. 

Miss  E.  M.  Phillips,  L.L.A.,  A  C.P.,  140  Erlanger  Road,  New 
Cross,  S.E. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Riordan,  A.C.P.,  Wellington  College.  Shropshire. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council: — 

By  the  Cambridge  University  Press.— Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (Cambridge 
Greek  Testament). 

By  Macmillan  &  Co. — Bruce  and  Harper’s  Practical  Chemistry;  Hall  s  School 
Algebra,  Part  I ;  Summers’  Select  Letters  of  Seneca.  _  , 

By  Methuen  &  Co. — Bowyer’s  Stories  from  Ancient  History ;  W  ilmot-Buxton  s 
Stories  from  the  New  Testament. 

By  J.  Murray.  —  Hardwich  and  Costley- White’s  Old  Testament  History, 
Period  III  ;  Poole  and  Lassimonne’s  Dumas’  Ce  Gredin  de  Pritchard  1 

By  Rivingtons.— Williams’  Second  Latin  Book. 

N.U.T.  Report,  1910. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


PRACTICAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
ABILITY  TO  TEACH,  May,  1910. 

The  following  candidate  passed  in  the  Second  Class :  — 

Draper,  Miss  H. 


CONFERENCES  FRANCAISES. 

Societe  Nationale  des  Professeurs  DE  FRANfAIS. 

L’AOADItMIE  FRANCAISE. 

Par  M.  A.  H.  Bernaardt. 

Le  30  Avril,  a  la  belle  salle  du  College  of  Preceptors,  M.  A.  H. 
Bernaardt  traitait,  devant  une  nombreuse  et  brillante  assistance, 
le  tres  interessant  sujet  de  l’Academie  Fran^aise.  M.  de  Sorbier 
Pougnadoresse,  Consul  de  France,  etait  au  fauteuil  presidentiel. 

L’Academie  Fran9aise,  comme  presque  toutes  les  institutions 
humaines  (dil  M.  Bernaardt),  a  ete  precedee  par  des  creations 
analogues,  qui  en  out  ete  comme  les  tatonnements  incertains, 
les  premieres  ebauches.  Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  a  eu,  certes, 
beaucoup  de  merite  a  fonder  1  ’Academie,  mais  il  a  eu  des  pre- 
decesseurs  que  l’histoire  ne  doit  ni  oublier  ni  passer  sous  silence. 

Jean  Antoine  de  Ba'if,  poete  et  erudit,  est  le  premier  qui  nous 
ait  fait  connaitre  le  theatre  antique  par  ses  traductions  en  vers 
des  poetes  grecs,  en  1537  et  1550.  C’est  lui  qui,  avec  Ronsard 
et  Du  Bellay,  corn^ut  l'idee  de  cette  societe  litteraire  dont,  en 
1549,  Du  Bellay  ecrivit  le  manifeste  dans  son  ouvrage  “Illus¬ 
tration  de  la  Langue  FrauQoise.”  Fondee  en  1570,  elle  disparut 
en  1589,  mais  l’idee  persista  apres  elle,  et  elle  ne  cessa,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  pas  d’etre  dans  l’air  jusqu’au  jour  ou  Conrart  et  Richelieu 
la  realiserent  dans  le  premier  tiers  du  dix-septieme  siecle 

L’inffuence  qui  s’est  le  plus  exercee  sur  la  Literature  du  dix- 
septieme  siecle  a  ete  celle  de  la  societe  polie,  eelle  oil  des  hommes 
du  rnonde  et  des  ecrivains  se  reunissent  pour  s’entretenir  de 
questions  serieuses  avec  des  femmes  et  sous  la  presidence  d’une 
femme,  la  Marquise  de  Rambouillet.  Le  salon  est  une  institution 
qui  rendra  service  aux  ecrivains  et  qui  parfois  aussi  va  leur 
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creer  des  embarras.  Mais  pendant  deux  siecles  on  en  retrouve 
la  trace  dans  le  mouvement  litteraire.  L’ hotel  de  Rambouillet 
n’a  pas  eu  d’influence  directe  sur  la  iitterature,  mais  il  a  rap- 
proche  les  grands  seigneurs  des  ecrivains  :  ceux-la  y  ont  pris 
l’habitude  des  conversations  serieuses  et  le  gout  des  choses  de 
l’esprit  ;  ceux-ci  y  ont  appris  la  politesse  et  la  tenue.  On  ne 
peut  done  attribuer  a  l’hotel  de  Rambouillet  la  creation  de 
l’Academie.  II  est  certain,  pourtant,  que  l’idee  de^  se  reunir 
a  jour  fixe  pour  s’entretenir  exclusivement  de  Iitterature  est 
venue  vers  1629  a  plusieurs  de  ceux  qui  etaient  admis  aupres 
de  la  celebre  marquise.  Chez  Valentin  Conrart,  liomme  de  beau- 
coup  d’esprit  et  lettre  delicat  (1603—1674),  s’assemblaient  alors 
Godeau,  Gombault,  Chapelain,  Desmarets,  Habert,^  1  Abbe  de 
Cerisy,  Cerisay,  Malleville  et  Giry.  Ces  reunions  etaient  tout 
intimes,  et  l’on  s’etait  meme  promis  d’en  garder  le  secret ;  mais 
une  indiscretion  les  fit  connaitre  a  Richelieu,  et  le  tout  puissant 
ministre  fit  proposer  a  Conrart  et  ses  amis  de  “faire  un  corps 
et  de  s’assembler  regulierement  et  sous  une  autorite  publique. 
Les  offres  du  ministre  furent  accueillies  d’abord  avec  inquietude, 
mais  on  finit  par  se  soumettre,  et,  le  2  janvier  1635,  1  Academie 
Franchise  etait  fondee,  constitute  officiellement  par  lettres  pa- 
tentes  du  roi  Louis  XIII. 

Des  le  premier  jour,  l’Academie  resolut  “  de  travailler  a  la 
purete  de  la  langue  frantjaise  et  de  la  rendre  capable  de  la  plus 
haute  eloquence  ”  ;  elle  crut  pouvoir  atteindre  son  but  en  de- 
cidant  que  tous  ses  membres  se  reuniraient  pour  composer  un 
dictionnaire,  une  grammaire,  une  rhetorique  et  une  poetique. 
Pour  aj outer  les  exemples  aux  preceptes,  elle  se  proposait  de 
juger  severement  les  ouvrages  nouveaux  de  tous  ses  membres, 
et  elle  demandait  que  tous  les  academiciens  voulussent  bien, 
a  tour  de  role,  lire  ou  faire  un  discours  sur  un  sujet  de  leur 
choix. 

Tels  ont  ete  les  debuts  de  cette  illustre  compagnie;  ses 
premiers  membres  ne  furent  pas  tous,  comme  on  peut  bien  le 
penser,  des  homines  de  genie.  Si  l’Academie  de  1635  possedait 
Balzac,  Voiture,  Gombauld,  Maynard,  Malleville,  Racan,  Godeau, 
Saint-Amant,  Desmarets,  Chapelain,  Vaugelas  et  quelques  autres 
■dont  la  posterite  a  retenu  les  noms,  elle  comptait  aussi  un 
nombre  assez  considerable  de  personnages  parf'aitement  obscurs. 
Au  reste,  trois  hommes  seulement  jouerent  un  role  preponde¬ 
rant  dans  la  docte  assemblee  :  ce  furent  Richelieu,  Chapelain  et 
Vaugelas. 

La  fondation  de  1  ’Academie  excita  chez  les  gens  de  lettres 
un  enthousiasme  general.  Deux  ans  plus  tard,  la  Iitterature 
■etait  en  possession  de  deux  oeuvres  immortelles — “  Le  Cid  ,  de 
Corneille  et  “  Le  Discours  de  la  Methode”  de  Descartes.  L  un 
des  premiers  travaux  de  l’Academie  fut  de  donner  un  avis  motive 
■sur  “  Le  Cid.”  C’etait  la  une  grosse  affaire  qu’elle  dut  entre- 
prendre  par  suite  de  l’animosite  de  Richelieu  contre  Corneille. 
Dans  le  rapport  qui  en  est  redige  par  Chapelain,  Corneille  n  y 
est  pas  juge,  tant  s’en  faut,  a  sa  juste  valeur  ;  ce  rapport  n  en 
reste  pas  moins  le  premier  bon  morceau  de  critique  litteraire  qui 
ait  parti  en  France. 

Le  dictionnaire  fut  ensuite  la  principale  occupation^  de 
1 ’Academie,  et  la  lenteur  de  son  elaboration  a  ete  raillee  a 
satiete.  La  premiere  edition  parut  en  1694,  et  c  esf  en  1878 
■que  nous  avons  eu  la  derniere.  En  tout,  sept  editions  out 
vu  le  jour.  Quand  verrons-nous  une  nouvelle  edition,  qui  soit 
de  notre  temps  ? 

Et  les  fauteuils  academiques  P  C’est  par  fiction  qu  on  les 
appelle  “  fauteuils  ”  et  qu’on  leur  donne  un  numero.  A  la  verite, 
lesdits  “  fauteuils,”  qui  pendant  un  certain  temps  existerent,  ne 
sont  maintenanc  que  de  vulgaires  chaises  sans  bras,  recouvertes 
d’un  velours  tres  commun,  et  les  academiciens  prennent  aux 
assemblies  l’un  quelconque  des  sieges  qui  se  trouvent  inoccupes 
au  moment  de  leur  entree. 

L’Academie  n’a  pas  existe  sans  interruption  :  ses  ennemis  lui 
ont  porte  de  rudes  assauts,  et,  en  1793,  ils  1  ont  tuee  pour  tout  de 
bon.  II  est  heureux  pour  la  posterite  que  le  Secretaire- Per - 
petuel  d’alors,  Morellet,  ait  reussi  a  cacher  les  archives  et  les 
lettres  patentes  dont  la  Convention  avait  ordonne  la  destruction. 

’  L’Academie  fut  reconstitute  en  1803,  et  dans  cette  seconde 
organisation  prit  le  nom  de  “  Classe  de  la  langue  et  de  la  litte- 
rature  fran9aise.” 

La  fievre  verte,  quel  ecrivain  ne  l  a  pas  eue  ?  Le  mot  d  immor- 
talite  sonne  bien  a  l’oreille  des  humbles  qui  ne  demandent  guere 
a  la  vie  que  des  illusions  et  des  pretextes  a  se  tromper  eux- 
memes.  S’appelle-t-elle  verte  a  cause  de  la  couleur  de  1  habit 
qu’on  sollicite,  ou  encore  parce  que  c’est  celle  des  raisins  de  la 
fable?  Tout  homme  qui  tient  une  plume,  et  meme  nombre  de 
gens  qui  n’ont  jamais  rien  ecrit  sont  candidats.  C  est  ce  qui 


explique  les  intrigues  sans  nombre  qui  sont  faites  par  ceux  qui 
voudraient  atteindre  ce  but  convoite  :  etre  des  quarante. 

Comme  bien  on  peut  le  penser,  il  a  ete  question  de  permettre 
aux  femmes  d’etre  admises  a  l’Academie.  De  l’avis  general, 
il  est  preferable  que  cela  ne  soit  pas.  Toutefois,  s’il  avait  ete 
possible  de  faire  sieger  des  femmes  a  1’ Academie,  voici  des  noms 
d  ’  Academiciennes  qu’on  aurait  pu  y  faire  asseoir :  Mesdames 
Scudery,  de  Sevigne,  Deshoulieres,  de  La  Fayette,  Dacier,  de 
Stael,  de  Girardin,  Desbordes- Valmore,  et  surtout  Madame 
George  Sand. 

Tous  les  ans,  au  mois  de  Novembre,  il  y  a  une  seance  publique 
de  1  ’Academie,  ou  se  distribuent  les  prix  litteraires  et  les  prix 
de  vertu.  Pour  les  premiers,  quatre  cents  volumes  ?i  lire  par 
an.  Mais  parlons  plutot  des  prix  de  vertu,  au  sujet  desquels 
M.  Thureau-Dangin  disait  en  Xovembre  dernier:  “  Elies  merite- 
raient  d’etre  glorifiees  dans  tous  les  ages  ces  jeunes  filles,  des 
enfants  parfois,  qui,  seules,  sans  aide,  avec  l’infime  salaire  du  tra- 
vailleur  aux  champs  ou  d’une  ouvriere  a  la  ville— et  c  est  la 
vraiment  le  miracle  —  subviennent  a  l’entretien  d  une  lourde 
maisonnee,  vieux  parents  infirmes,  petits  freres  et  petites 
soeurs.  .  .  .”  Ecoutez  la  simple  histoire  de  Laurentine  Armen- 
jon,  la  petite  Savoyarde.  Elle  est  la  huitieme  d’une  famille  de 
quinze  enfants.  La  mere,  a  la  veille  d’avoir  un  nouveau  bebe, 
devient  folle,  tandis  que  le  pere  s’epuise  sur  son  maigre  champ. 
Laurentine  prend  le  gouvernement  de  la  maison  a  neuf  ans. 
Durant  dix  annees  elle  y  suffit.  Elle  soigne,  habille,  blaneh.it, 
eleve  les  quatorze  mioches,  ses  allies  et  ses  cadets.  Les  premiers 
sont  partis,  elle  acheve  sa  tache  avec  les  plus  jeunes,  et  cette  mere 
improvisee  ne  s’y  arrache  que  pour  entourer  de  soins  assidus  sa 
pauvre  mere  demente.  Et  de  pareils  devouements  ne  sont  pas 
rares.  Si  M.  de  Montyon  n’est  jamais  entre  a  1 ’Academie,  yl 
y  tient  la  premiere  place,  la  plus  populaire,  a  coup  sur,  tres 
justement  a  cause  du  bien  incalculable  qu  il  a  fait  a  ses  milliers 
d’ obliges  et  a  ses  imitateurs,  dont  il  a  stimule  la  generosite. 

Le  quarante  et  unieme  fauteuil  de  l’Academie  est  le  nom  sous 
lequel  on  designe  un  fauteuil  imaginaire  qui  est  cense  avoir 
etc  occupe,  depuis  la  fondation,  par  des  ecrivains  celebres  que 
l’illustre  compagnie  n’a  point  admis  dans  son  sein.  Le  nombre 
en  est  grand,  et  il  n’est  guere  possible  que  de  citer  les  plus  connus, 
que  voici,  par  ordre  chronolo_gique :  Descartes,  de  qui  date  en 
France  la  vraie  liberte  de  l’esprit ;  Scarron,  aussi  railleur  que 
Voltaire  ;  Pascal,  l’immortel  auteur  des  “  Provinciates  ”  ;  Moliere, 
l’auteur  de  tant  de  chefs  d’ oeuvre  immortels,  le  premier  et  le 
dernier  mot  de  la  comedie  franpaise ;  La  Rochefoucauld,  auteur 
des  “  Maximes  ”  ;  Arnauld  d  ’  Andilly,  Bayle,  Regnard,  J.  B. 
Rousseau,  Vauvenargues,  Le  Sage,  L’Abbe  Prevost,  Pirori  qui, 
pour  n’avoir  pu  entrer  a  l’Academie,  l’accabla  d’epigrammes,  la 
derniere  sa  propre  epitaphe : 

Ci-git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien, 

Pas  meme  academicien  ; 

J.  J.  Rousseau,  “  ce  genie  aux  larmes  ameres  ”  ;  Diderot,  ce  soleil  de 
toute  une  epoque  ;  Mably,  Andre  Chenier,  Beaumarchais,  Rivaro], 
P.  L.  Courier.  Balzac,  Lamennais,  Gerard  de  Nerval,  Beranger 
pour  qui  l’Academie,  derogeant  a  sa  dignite,  fit  les  avances,  mais 
le  Tyrtee  moderne  refusa  par  une  chanson. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

SELECTION  OF  JUNIOR  STUDENTS. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Department  to  avoid  competitive 
tests,  especially  in  the  elementary  stages  (says  the  Aberdeen  T  ree 
Press),  united  as  it  is  with  greater  reliance  upon  the  teacher  s 
judgment,  is  one  that  must  commend  itself  to  the  warm  sym¬ 
pathy  of  all  educationists.  But  it  has  its  limits,  and,  after  all, 
there  are  worse  evils  than  a  trial  of  strength  among  candidates. 
Competition  is  a  law  of  life,  a  means  of  marking  good  and  bad, 
a  condition  of  the  elimination  of  evil,  and  so  of  progress.  It  goes 
on,  and  must  go  on,  in  every  school  and  in  every  classroom  in 
some  form  or  other,  unless  stagnation  is  to  ensue.  W  hat  requires 
to  be  guarded  against  is  degrees  and  forms  of  it  that  are 
dangerous.  Healthy  and  stimulating  in  moderation,  in  excess  it 
is  ruinous  to  mind  and  body.  The  Department  finds  a  special 
reason  against  it  in  the  present  instance,  because  it  would  be 
unjust  “to  candidates  in  smaller  or  more  remote  schools  —a 
method  of  protection  for  which  few,  we  imagine,  of  the  teachers 
of  such  schools  will  feel  thankful.  On  general  grounds  it  is 
contended  that  the  selection  of  prospective  teachers  should  be 
made  on  moral  and  on  what  may  be  called  pedagogic  rather  than 
on  purely  intellectual  grounds.  Character  and  didactic  predis- 
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position  are  to  be  considered  as  the  main  essentials.  As  to  the 
former,  there  need  and  can  be  no  question.  As  to  the  latter,  it 
may  be  well  doubted  whether  the  feeble,  stumbling  efforts  at  the 
art  of  teaching  of  the  prentice  hand  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  are  a  more  sure  index  of  future  success  as  a  teacher  than 
the  possession  of  a  sound  basis  of  knowledge,  if  indeed  teaching 
power  can  exist  at  all  without  an  adequate  measure  of  intellec¬ 
tual  attainment.  Further,  the  teacher  who  has  got  but  an 
occasional  pupil  to  send  forward  as  a  junior  student  has  rarely  a 
sufficient  basis  for  a  fair  comparative  estimate  of  the  pupil’s 
promise  and  abilities.  Different  teachers  are  bound  to  have 
different  standards  and  to  couch  their  reports  in  somewhat 
varying  terms.  Without  any  conscious  attempt  to  convert  their 
geese  into  swans,  they  may  create  somewhat  exaggerated  impres¬ 
sions.  At  any  rate,  a  uniform  standard  of  estimating  the  candi¬ 
dates’  merits  must  be  applied  unless  injustice  is  to  be  done.  If 
such  comparative  standard  can  be  applied  without  a  competitive 
examination,  well  and  good.  If  not,  we  must  not  be  frightened 
by  a  mere  bogey.  It  would  not  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a 
simple  competitive  test  which  would  readily  discriminate  suit¬ 
able  from  unsuitable  material  without  imposing  any  undue 
strain  or  any  additional  burden  on  either  teacher  or  pupil.  Most 
teachers  would  probably  welcome  it  as  on  the  whole  the  best 
method,  giving  assurance  of  efficiency  in  future  members  of  the 
profession,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  The 
better— of  selection,  if  it  really  is  better — must  not  be  suffered 
to  become  the  enemy  of  the  good. 


BOY  LABOUR  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

A  circular  letter,  signed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  Chairman 
of  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
by  many  other  well  known  educationists,  says  (inter  alia) : — 

The  Majority  and  Minority  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission, 
though  differing  on  many  matters,  agree  in  this,  that  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  adolescent  labour  and  education  is  “  the  gravest  of  all  the 
grave  facts  which  the  Commission  has  laid  bare,”  and  that  upon  it  is 
dependent  much  of  the  unemployment  and  crime  of  the  country.  The 
reports  of  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the 
Committee  on  Partial  Exemption  from  School  Attendance,  and  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  ;  the  evidence 
placed  before  the  Home  Office  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  Children 
Act,  and  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
other  important  bodies,  are  unanimous  in  giving  adhesion  to  the  policy 
which  we  advocate.  The  establishment  of  a  juvenile  side  to  the  National 
Labour  Exchanges,  under  the  direction  of  advisory  committees  inquiring 
into  the  type  of  work  offered  to  juveniles  and  supervising  them  in 
employment,  and  the  steps  already  taken  and  in  contemplation  by  the 
Postmaster- General  in  regard  to  the  boys  employed  by  his  Department, 
are  substantial  advances  in  the  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problem. 

We  have  been  further  encouraged  by  the  sympathetic  reply  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  the  deputation  which  waited  on  him  last  year,  and  by 
pronouncements  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  other 
members  of  the  Government.  But  much  the  most  important  events  to 
which  we  desire  to  call  attention  have  been  the  unanimous  acceptance 
with  the  assent  of  all  parties,  by  both  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  motions  endorsing  the  policy  for  which  we  plead.  .  .  . 

That  policy  postulates  in  the  first  place  that  the  minimum  age  for  the 
exemption  from  school  attendance,  both  partial  and  total,  should  be 
raised,  so  that  such  a  system  as  that  of  “half-time,”  which  Mr.  Tre¬ 
velyan  stated  was  “  educationally  useless.”  and  the  industrial  value  of 
which  was  “  greatly  exaggerated,”  may  be  abolished.  We  further  ask, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  agrees,  that  there  should  be  educational 
supervision  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  nation  during  the  years  of 
adolescence,  partly  by  means  of  a  longer  period  of  instruction  in  the 
elementary  school,  and  partly  by  means  of  tuition  in  continuation,  trade, 
technical,  or  other  schools,  with  reduced  hours  of  labour,  so  that  the 
heavy  expenditure  incurred  by  the  nation  in  the  elementary  schools  may 
not  be  wasted*  and  that  every  boy  and  girl  may  be  adequately  trained 
for  their  careers  in  life,  both  of  which  proposals  are  endorsed  by  the  high 
authority  of  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
We  contend  also  that  such  definitely  undesirable  occupations  as  trading 
in  the  streets,  on  which  a  report  from  the  departmental  Committee  may 
be  shortly  expected,  shall  be  absolutely  prohibited  (instead  of,  as  now, 
licensed)  for  boys  and  girls  up  to  at  least  eighteen. 

It  was  officially  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  debate  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  that  there  was  “  no  Treasury  or  Govern¬ 
ment  reluctance”  to  this  programme,  and  that  all  that  was  required  was 
the  force  of  public  opinion  behind  it.  It  is  in  order  to  stimulate  this 
public  opinion  that  we  venture  to  address  you,  and  to  hope  that  all 
parties  may  now  go  forward  in  redressing  a  great  national  evil  and  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  better  citizenship  for  the  future. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC. 

By  W.  M.  BAKER,  M.A.,  and  A.  A.  BOURNE,  M.A. 


In  writing  this  Text-Book  on  Arithmetic  the  authors  have  aimed  at  employing  and  illustrating  the  methods  which  have  been  proved 
by  experience  to  be  the  most  successful  in  modern  conditions. 

Tables  have  been  reduced  to  as  small  a  compass  as  practical  usefulness  allows.  The  saving  of  a  pupil’s  time  by  the  universal 
substitution  of  a  decimal  system  of  tables  is  a  reform  not  yet  realised  ;  but  in  the  various  exercises  of  the  book  the  claims  of  the  metric 
system  have  been  duly  regarded. 

Explanations  of  the  steps  of  his  working  are  demanded  from  the  pupil.  Teachers  know  how  difficult  and  how  important  it  is  to 
prevent  learners  from  putting  down  unexplained  strings  of  figures. 

Oral  Instruction  is  very  freely  provided.  The  checking  of  results  is  encouraged.  The  help  of  Algebra  is  used  whenever  it  tends 
to  simplification ;  and  an  introduction  to  Logarithms  is  given. 

Perhaps  the  chief  merit  claimed  lies  in  the  choice  of  examples.  They  have  been  carefully  graded  ;  and  in  the  selection  of  them  it 
has  been  borne  in  mind  that  at  certain  stages  a  pupil  learns  more,  in  the  way  of  method,  from  a  number  of  questions  which  come  out  easily, 
than  from  some  of  those  long,  laborious  examples  which  have  their  use  in  other  directions. 

Appended  to  the  book  is  a  collection  of  ten  papers  set  in  recent  Examinations  under  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

The  authors  have  to  thank  the  Controller  of  ELM.  Stationery  Office,  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination  Syndicate,  and  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  School  Examination  Board  for  permission  to  use  their  examination  papers. 


Seventh  Edition.  Rewritten  and  Enlarged.  2s.  bd. 

EXERCISES  AND  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN  ARITHMETIC, 

LOGARITHMS  AND  MENSURATION. 

By  Charles  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Chief  Mathematical 
Master  at  St.  Paul’s  School. 

This  hook  is  nominally  a  revised  edition  of  an  older  book,  but  about  two- 
thirds  of  it  consists  of  new  matter,  and  such  portions  of  the  older  book  as  have 
been  retained  appear  in  a  somewhat  different  order.  Certain  new  types  of 
questions  which  have  been  put  before  students  during  recent  years  are  fully 
represented,  and  a  new  section,  consisting  of  exercises  in  logarithms  and 
mensuration,  has  been  incorporated. 

For  the  older  set  papers  which  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  former  book,  the 
author  has  substituted  others  set  during  the  years  1905  to  1909  at  the  Army 
Qualifying  Examinations,  and  at  various  Examinations  conducted  by  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London. 


Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  HYDROSTATICS. 

By  C.  M.  Jessop,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Armstrong 
College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  G.  W.  Caunt,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
in  Mathematics  in  Armstrong  College. 


Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

A  FIRST  YEAR’S  COURSE. 

By  R.  Elliot  Steel,  M.A.,  Senior  Science  Master, 
Sherborne  School. 

This  volume  is  written  on  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  Sinclair’s  Handbooks  on 
Practical  Physics,  and  is  intended  as  a  companion  to  them.  It  may,  if  desired, 
be  made  alternative  to  the  Third  Year’s  Course  on  Light. 

The  aim  throughout  has  been  to  set  forth  the  instructions  in  such  a  simple 
and  clear  way  that  students  maybe  able  to  perform  the  experiments  and  under¬ 
stand  the  results  obtained  with  as  little  help  as  possible. 


BELL’S  ENGLISH  TEXTS  FOR  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

General  Editor:  A.  GUTHKELCH,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  King’s  College,  London. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  CARLYLE.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Lee,  Secretary  of  the  English  Association.  Is. 


Pott  8vo.  With  brief  Notes  and  Vocabularies.  Illustrated. 

BELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  FRENCH  READERS. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

TALES  BY  DUMAS.  (“  Le  Voyage  des  Mousquetaires,”  “  Le 
diner  de  Porthos,”  “  Le  Bastion  de  Saint-Gervais.”)  Edited 
by  Marc  Ceppi,  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  M.  Montbard.  lOd. 

This  volume  contains  Questionnaire  and  Exercises  for  retranslation. 


Post  8vo.  ( Beady  immediately.) 

THE  ELEGIES  OF  THEOGNIS 

AND  OTHER  ELEGIES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  THEOGNIDEAN  SYLLOGE. 

A  Revised  Text,  based  on  a  new  collation  of  the  Mutinensis  MS. 
With  Introduction,  Commentary,  and  Appendixes  by  T. 
Hudson-Williams,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

New  Volume  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  “Aristophanes.” 

THE  PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

The  Greek  Text,  revised,  and  a  Metrical  Translation  on  opposite 
pages,  with  Introduction  and  Commentary,  by  Benjamin 
Bickley  Rogers,  M.A.  Vol.  I,  containing  the  “  Knights  ” 
and  the  “  Acharnians.”  Fcap.  4to.  15s. 

Also  the  Plays  separately  : 

The  “Acharnians,”  10s.  6d.  The  “Knights,”  10s.  6d. 

“  The  editorial  work  is  just  what  it  should  be,  careful,  complete,  and  con¬ 
vincing  ;  and  the  translation  is  fascinating.  Mr.  Rogers  has  far  more  than  a 
scholarly  knack  of  translation ;  he  has  a  remarkable  gift,  a  power  of  idiom 
which  would  as  certainly  have  appealed  to  Aristophanes  as  it  commands  the 
admiration  of  scholars  to-day.  The  English  version  is  not  only  a  delightful 
companion  to  the  scholar,  it  is  highly  entertaining  in  itself.” — Athenxum. 


London:  G.  BELL  AND  SONS,  Ltd.,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  W.C. 
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CLERGY  MDTDAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 


2  &  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


FOUNDED  1829. 


Patrons— THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY;  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 
President— THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON.  Vice-President— THE  LORD  HARRIS. 

Chairman — THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY.  Deputy-Chairman — SIR  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart. 

Secretary — W.  N.  NEALE,  Esq.  Actuary  and  Manager — FRANK  B.  WYATT,  Esq.,  F.I.A. 


This  Society,  which  has  completed  EIGHTY  YEARS  of  successful  development,  grants  Life  Assurance 

on  highly  favourable  terms  to 

The  CLERGY,  their  LAY  RELATIVES  and  CONNECTIONS. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 

Funds,  £4,439,825.  Bonuses  Divided,  £4,256,464. 


LOW  PREMIUMS.  Notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  the 
LARGE  BONUSES.  Premiums  charged,  the  BONUSES  are 

on  an  EXCEPTIONALLY  HIGH  SCALE. 


BONUS  YEAR,  1911. 

All  With-Profit  Assurances  in  force  on  1st  June  in 
that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 


Prospectus,  and  Leaflets  descriptive  of  special  classes  of  Assurance,  will 
be  sent  on  application. 


Assurances  without  profits,  at  low  rates  of  premium,  may  be  effected 
by  any  person  irrespective  of  any  special  qualification  by  relationship 
to  the  Clergy. 


ANNUAL  PREMIUMS  FOR  £1,000,  WITH  PROFITS. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

£1,000 

Payable  at  Death. 

£1,000 

Payable  at  Age  60 
or  earlier  Death. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

£.  s.  d. 

25 

20 

1 

8 

27  3  4 

30 

23 

3 

4 

32  10  10 

35 

26 

io 

0 

40  1  8 

40 

31 

1 

8 

51  5  0 

Note. — Under  the  Reduced  Premium  System  (explained  in  Prospectus)  four- 
fifths  only  of  these  Premiums  need  be  paid,  the  other  one-fifth  remaining  a  charge 
to  be  repaid  out  of  Bonus.  _ 

No  Agents  are  employed  and  no  Commission  is  paid  for  the 
introduction  of  business,  and  thus  large  sums  are  saved  for  the 
benefit  of  Members, 

Assurances  can  be  effected  by  direct  communication 
with  the  Office,  2  &  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


LARGEST  STOOE 
of  SECOND-HAND 
School,  Classical, 

Mathematical,  and 
Scientific  Books 

in  London. 

Keys  and  Translations. 


J.  POOLE  &  CO., 

104  Charing  Cross  Rd., 

AND 

2  Manette  Street,  Soho, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND.  ALL  INQUIRIES  ANSWERED . 


BACON’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


To  meet  the  requirements  of  Modern  Geography 
Teaching,  Secondary  School  Teachers  are  advised  to 
secure — 

Bacon’s  EXCELSIOR  MAPS  (CONTOUR  EDITION),  16s. 
They  combine  all  the  qualities  for  which  Bacon’s  Political 
Maps  are  world-famed,  while  the  colour  gradations  in  con¬ 
tours  lend  a  vividness  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
country  unequalled  in  any  other  publication  of  the  kind. 

Bacon’s  RELIEF  MAPS,  6s.,  are  enlarged  Photographic 
Reproductions  of  Relief  Models  specially  made  from  Con¬ 
toured  Maps.  They  are  the  best  means  of  giving  young 
scholars  especially  a  correct  idea  of  the  configuration  of  a 
country. 

Bacon’s  RELIEF  and  POLITICAL  MAPS,  mounted  on 
One  Sheet,  12s.,  carry  out  the  Board  of  Education’s  idea : 
“  For  teaching  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography,  separate 
maps,  if  possible,  should  be  used.” 

Bacon’s  OBSERVATION  and  DEDUCTION  CHARTS, 
with  Nature  Notes  and  Spaces  for  recording  the  daily  read¬ 
ings  of  the  Barometer,  Thermometer,  and  Rain-gauge,  the 
Direction  of  the  Wind,  Length  of  Shadows,  the  Weather, 
and  Deductions  made  from  the  phenomena,  are  needed  in 
every  school.  Thirteen  Charts  in  Oak  Frame,  5s.  6d. ; 
without  the  Frame,  2s.  6d. 

Catalogues,  Lists,  Specimens,  dc.,  toill  be  sent 
on  application. 


G.  W.  BACON  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  127  Strand,  LONDON 
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Mr.  Murray’s 
Announcements 


I 

A  Series  of  French  Reading  Books  consisting 
of  new  and  interesting  stories  for  the  most  part 
hitherto  unpublished  in  England.  One  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  Series  is  that  the  questions 
(in  French)  are  facing  the  text.  These  questions 
are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  ten  being 
questions  on  the  meaning  and  the  subsequent  ten 
on  the  grammar  of  the  page  facing  them.  The 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  entirely  in 
French. 

LECTURES  SCOLAIRES.  Edited  by  W.  M.  POOLE 
and  E.  L.  LASSIMONNE,  R.N.C.,  Osborne. 
Lectures  Elementaires,  is.  each :  La  Souris 
Blanche  (Moreau)  ;  Les  Voisins  de  Campagne 
(Monnier) ;  Le  Chene  Parlant  (Sand).  Lectures 
Intermediates,  is.  6d.  each  :  Ce  Gredin  de 
Pritchard l  (Dumas);  Un  Aiglon  (Achard).  Lec¬ 
tures  Superieures — In  preparation. 


II 

Clari  Romani — a  new  series  of  simplified  Latin 
Texts  designed  for  those  who  have  passed  the 
preliminary  stage  in  Latin  —  should  appeal  to 
the  new  teacher  who  believes  in  modern  methods, 
no  less  than  to  the  old  scholar  who  insists  upon 
thoroughness.  Each  text  is  accompanied  by  a 
carefully  prepared  set  of  exercises  on  grammar, 
syntax,  and  history ;  a  full  vocabulary ;  and  an 
historical  appendix— but  no  notes. 

CLARI  ROMANI  SERIES.  General  Editor :  W.  L. 
PAINE,  M.A.,  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon, 
is.  6d.  each:  Agricola  (Paine);  Metellus  and  Marius 
— Jugurthine  War  (Schooling)  ;  Julius  Caesar 
(Dakers) ;  Camillas  (Broadbent) ;  Aemilius  Paulus 
(Dale). 

Ill 

The  period  of  Old  Testament  History  set  for 
the  Joint  Board’s  Higher  Certificate  Examination 
and  the  College  of  Preceptors’  Senior  and  Junior 
Examinations  is  covered  by  the  third  part  of 
Hardwich  and  Costley  White’s  Old  Testament 
History  for  Schools  just  published.  The  narrative 
is  given  mainly  in  the  words  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  with  brief  historical  explanations  and 
general  commentary  inserted  in  their  proper  place, 
foot-notes  being  added  when  necessary.  Each 
volume  provides  work  for  one  term. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
HARDWICH,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  COSTLEY 
WHITE,  M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  at  Rugby  School. 
In  Five  Periods,  2s.  each. 


ADVERTISEMENT  SCALE. 

Whole  Page — Ordinary  £4  10  0  .  Position  £5  10  0 

Half  Page  „  2  10  0  .  „  3  0  0 

Quarter  Page  „  1  10  0  .  „  1  15  0 

Per  inch  in  broad  column  (half  width  of  page)  ...  0  7  0 

Narrow  Column  (one-third  page) .  2  0  0 

General  Scholastic  Advertisements  (Colleges,  Schools,  Classes,  Tuition,  Ac.) , 
3s.  6d.  for  6  lines,  or  4s.  6d.  the  inch. 

SituationsVacant  and  Wanted — 30  words  or  under,  2s. ;  each  additional  10  words. 
6d.  (For  Is.  extra.  Replies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Publishing  Office,  and  will 
be  forwarded  post  free.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Mlle  Capdevielle  will  lecture  to  the  Societe 

Fixtures.  Nationale  des  Professeurs  de  Framjais  en  Angle- 
terre  on  “  Les  Sonnets  Fran^ais”  at  the  College 
of  Preceptors  on  June  25,  at  4  p.m. 

*  * 

# 

A  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on  June  23 
in  promotion  of  the  proposed  Endowment  Fund  of  £10,000. 
for  the  National  Home-Reading  Union.  The  President, 
H.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  has  promised  to 
attend. 

*  * 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  will  hold  a  Drawing  Room 
Meeting  in  aid  of  the  Building  Fund  of  Bedford  College  at 
Sunderland  House  on  June  29.  The  Duchess,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Butcher,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Granville  Barker  will  speak. 

*  * 

The  public  presentation  of  graduates  at  London  Univer¬ 
sity,  arranged  for  May  18,  has  been  postponed  till  Novem¬ 
ber  28. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  Roosevelt  will  deliver  the  Romanes  Lecture  at 
Oxford  on  June  7. 

*  * 

* 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mis¬ 
tresses  will  be  held  at  the  Godolphin  School,  Salisbury, 
June  10-11,  Miss  Burstall,  M.A.,  presiding. 

#  # 

# 

The  Edinburgh  Vacation  Courses  in  English,  French,  and 
German  will  be  held  in  Edinburgh  University  during  August. 
The  introductory  address  will  be  given  on  August  1. 

#  * 

The  Cours  de  Vacances  de  Fran^ais  Moderne  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Geneva  will  be  held  July  16  to  August  27. 


Honours. 


The  University  of  Oxford  has  conferred  the 
following  honorary  degrees  : 

D.Sc.  :  Emile  Cartailhac,  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
Lecturer  in  Prehistoric  Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Toulouse. 

M.A.  :  Don  Martino  de  Zilva  Wickremasinghe,  Lecturer  in  Tamil  and 
Telegu ;  Stephen  Langdon,  Ph.D.  Col.,  of  Jesus  College,  Reader  in 
Assyriology  and  Comparative  Semitic  Philology. 


* 

-X. 


The  University  of  Oxford  proposes  to  confer  the  honorary 

degree  of  D.C.L.  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  June  6. 

*  * 

The  University  of  Cambridge  has  conferred  the  following 
honorary  degrees : 

LL.D. :  Mr.  Roosevelt ;  Earl  of  Selborne  ;  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Lowther, 
M.A.  Trinity,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Right  Hon.  Christo¬ 
pher  Palles,  LL.D.  Dublin,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Ireland ;  Right  Hon.  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  C.I.E. ;  Right  Rev.  Henry  William 
Tottie,  D.D.  Upsala,  Bishop  of  Kalmar,  Sweden;  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson, 
R.A.,  M.A. ,  Oxford  ;  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  D.C.L.  Oxford  ; 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  D.Sc.  London,  F.R.S.,  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham  ;  the  Very  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.  Edinburgh, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  Mr.  Charles  Harding  Firth, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford. 
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Sc.D. :  Dr.  W.  H.  Perkin,  Ph.D.,  F.R  S.,  Professor  of  Organic 
Chemistry  at  Manchester. 

Mus.D.  :  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  Professor  of  Music  at  Oxford. 


_  ,  ,  M.  Albert  Kahn,  of  Paris,  has  vested 

Benefactions  111  ^rus^ees  funds  for  the  establishment  ot 
two  Travelling  Fellowships  for  English¬ 
men,  £660  each — £600  for  travelling  expenses  and  £60  for 
books  and  souvenirs — the  only  condition  being  that  each 
Fellow  shall  prepare  a  report  giving  his  or  her  impressions 
of  the  countries  visited.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to 
“teachers  and  scholars  and  investigators  who  have  shown 
marked  ability  and  promise  as  educators,  and  who  will  look 
upon  their  travels  as  preparation  for  the  performance  of 
high  duties  in  the  instruction  and  education  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  not  as  affording  a  mere  vacation  or  pleasure 
trip.” 


*  * 
* 


Oxford  Convocation  has  accepted  the  Churton  Collins 
Memorial  Committee’s  offer  of  £100  to  found  a  prize  to  be 
given  to  University  Extension  students  or  others  for  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  English  Literature  and  Ancient  Classical  Lite- 
rature. 

*  # 

* 

The  late  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee  has,  subject  to  the  life 
interest  of  her  lmsband,  left  to  the  University  of  Oxford  the 
sum  of  £2,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
an  annual  prize  in  memory  of  her  husband  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  study  of  the  works  of  Dante,  of  old 
French  language  and  literature,  and  of  Provencal  language 
and  literature. 

*  * 

* 


Mr.  James  Flower,  the  surviving  trustee  of  the  will  of  the 
late  Miss  Rebecca  Flower  Squire,  has  offered  the  sum  of 
£1,500  London  County  Council  stock  as  a  further  endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Squire  Law  Library,  Cambridge  University. 

*  * 

* 

Armstrong  College  has  received  £2,000  towards  the 
endowment  of  a  Lectureship  in  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Economics  from  Mr.  G.  B.  Hunter  (Chairman  of  Messrs. 
Swan,  Hunter,  and  Wigham  Richardson  &  Co.,  Wallsend- 
on-Tyne),  who  will  make  up  the  income  for  the  first  five 
years  to  £250  a  year.  Also  £1,000  towards  the  extension  of 
the  Art  Department,  from  an  anonymous  donor. 

*  * 

# 

The  Rational  Home-Reading  Union,  on  the  occasion  of 
its  majority,  appeals  for  “  an  endowment  fund  of  £10,000  to 
enable  it  to  avoid  an  annually  recurring  deficit  in  its  modest 
working  expenses  and  to  enlarge  its  operations  in  the 
future.  The  Board  of  Education  have  expressed  their 
“  strong  sense  of  the  importance  which  attaches  to  the 
Union’s  propaganda,  and  their  earnest  hope  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  endowment  fund  will  receive  adequate  support  from 
private  individuals  and  public  bodies.”  Dr.  Paton,  the 
founder  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  Union,  has  given  £400. 

*  # 

# 

Mrs.  Currie,  Mrs.  Merrilees,  and  Mrs.  Percy  Molteno  have 
given  £25,000  to  the  University  of  South  Africa  (Cape  Town) 
for  the  erection  of  a  hall  and  the  foundation  of  a  scholarship 
of  £150  a  year  in  memory  of  their  father,  the  late  Sir  Donald 
Currie. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Isaac  Wyman,  a  lawyer  and  landowner  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  has  left  estate  valued  at  10,000,000  dols.  (say 
£2,000,000)  to  Princeton  University  for  such  use  “  as  the 
trustees  may  decide.” 


Oxford  Scholarships,  &c. : — June  7; 

Scholarships  and  Christ  Church  (History)  ;  Brasenose 
Prizes.  (Divinity).  —  June  14  :  Exeter  —  one 

scholarship  of  £80  a  year,  and  one  or  two 
Exhibitions  ;  no  age  limit.  Apply  promptly  to  the  Rector 
of  the  College. — June  28  :  Brasenose,  and  Ron-Collegiate 
(Ratural  Science). 

*  # 

* 

A  combined  examination  of  non-resident  candidates  for 
open  scholarships,  exhibitions,  &c.,  held  by  Trinity,  Clare, 
Trinity  Hall,  Peterhouse,  and  Sidney  Sussex  Colleges,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  will  begin  December  6.  Each  candidate  is  requested 
beforehand  to  fill  up  a  form  of  application  stating  the  order 
of  his  preferences  for  the  emoluments  offered.  Detailed  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  tutors  of  Trinity  ; 
the  Senior  Tutor  of  Clare ;  the  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall ;  the 
Tutor  of  Peterhouse  ;  or  the  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex. 

*  * 

# 

The  Shaw  Research  Studentship,  100  guineas  for  two 
years,  at  the  London  School  of  Economics,  will  be  awarded 
in  July.  Committee  of  Award  will  interview  candidates 
June  21.  Examinations  in  Economics  and  Political  Science,. 
June  22-3. 

*  * 

* 

The  University  of  Durham  offers  Entrance  Scholarships 
in  Theology,  Classics,  and  Mathematics.  Examination 
begins  June  15.  Particulars  from  the  Secretary  of  Examin¬ 
ations,  University  Offices,  Durham. 

*  * 

# 

University  College,  Reading,  offers  an  Arts  Scholarship 
and  a  Science  Scholarship,  £50  a  year  each  for  three  years. 
Competition  in  June.  Particulars  from  the  Tutorial  Secre¬ 
tary. 

#  * 

* 

Westminster  School  offers  not  less  than  7  Residential 
and  3  Ron-Residential  Scholarships  and  some  Exhibitions. 
Examination  June  22-24.  Particulars  (by  letter)  from  the 
Bursar,  Little  Dean’s  Yard,  London,  S.W. 

*  * 

* 

Sedbergh  School  offers  open  Scholarships  and  Exhibi¬ 
tions  reserved  for  sons  of  clergymen  and  officers.  Examina¬ 
tion  begins  June  22.  Apply  to  the  Head  Master. 

*  * 

# 

Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton,  offers  10  Scholarships,  2  at 
least  tenable  in  the  Army  classes.  Examination  June 
16,  17.  Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  or  to  the  Clerk  to  the 
Governors. 

*  * 

# 

The  Abbey  Street  School  Charity  offers  grants  of  £3  to- 
children  resident  in  Bethnal  Green  or  Spitalfields  that  are, 
or  for  not  less  than  five  years  have  been,  scholars  in  a 
public  elementary  school  and  are  now  legally  exempt  from 
school  attendance,  and  wish  to  continue  their  work  in  higher 
elementary  schools  ;  and  an  indefinite  number  of  Exhibitions 
not  exceeding  £20  a  year  for  two  years  to  boys  and  girls, 
tenable  at  any  place  of  education  higher  than  elementary, 
or  “  of  technical,  professional,  or  industrial  instruction 
approved  by  the  trustees,  or  during  the  engagement  of  the 
holder  as  a  pupil-teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school.” 

*  * 

* 

The  City  of  London  College,  Moorfields,  offers  at  least  10 
studentships  to  boys  and  girls  not  under  sixteen,  entitling  the 
holders  to  a  year’s  free  tuition  in  the  day  modem  school  of 
of  the  College.  The  studentships  may  be  extended  to  a 
second  year  on  recommendation  of  the  Principal. 
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.  .  Mr.  Alfred  Denis  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow 

andWavaricies8  an(^  Classical  Tutor  of  Magdalen,  has  been 
elected  Public  Orator  in  Oxford  University. 

*  # 

Dr.  Dicey,  Emeritus  Vinerian  Professor  of  English  Law, 
and  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
Lectureship  in  Private  International  Law  in  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  * 

* 

Sir  Isambard  Owen  has  signified  his  intention  of  not 
allowing  himself  to  be  re-nominated  as  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Wales. 

*  # 

* 

Mr.  K.  J.  J.  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer 
in  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

*  * 

# 

Prof.  MacCunn  will  retire  from  the  Chair  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Sephton  from  the  Readership  in 
Icelandic,  in  the  University  of  Liverpool,  at  the  end  of  the 
current  session. 

*  * 

* 

In  Durham  University  the  Rev.  H.  Gee,  D.D.  Oxon., 
Master  of  University  College,  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Church  History;  Mr.  F.  B.  Jevons,  D.Litt.,  Principal  of 
Hatfield  Hall,  Professor  of  Philosophy ;  Mr.  How,  Professor 
of  Latin ;  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Ellershaw,  B.A.,  Censor  of  House 
Students,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

•»  * 

* 

Mr.  George  Unwin,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Economic  History, 
Edinburgh  University,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Economic  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 

*  # 

* 

The  Chair  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Bristol  is 
vacant  through  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Chattock. 

*  * 

* 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Graham  proposes  to  retii’e  from  the  Chair 
of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics  in  Magee  College,  Londonderry. 

* 

Prof.  Fitzgerald  has  announced  his  resignation  of  the 
Chair  of  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Belfast. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  Sinclair  Laird,  M.A.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Education,  St.  Andrews  University,  has  been  appointed 
Associate  Professor  of  Education  in  Queen’s  University, 
Ontario. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  A.  G.  Wright,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Education,  Karachi, 
has  been  appointed  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  India. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Bodlenger,  M.A.,  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  Birmingham 
University. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  E.  H.  McGrath,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  has  been 
appointed  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  in  place 
of  the  late  Professor  Dr.  Tamson. 

#  * 

* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  M.V.O.,  has  intimated  his  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Head  Mastership  of  Harrow  School,  which  he 
has  held  since  1898. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Page,  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Ramsbotham,  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Judson — all  House  Masters  at  Charterhouse — will  retire  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  term. 


Mr.  R.  Noel  Douglas,  M.A.  Cantab.,  House  Master, 
Uppingham  School,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of 
Giggleswick  School. 

*  * 

* 

The  Head  Mastership  of  the  King’s  School,  Canterbury, 
will  be  vacant  in  autumn  through  the  appointment  of  Canon 
A.  J .  Galpin  to  the  living  of  Saltwood,  near  Hythe. 

^  -X' 

# 

The  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Holdgate,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Head 
Master,  Magdalen  College  School,  Brackley,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Head  Master  of  Sutton  Valence  School.  He  is 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  R.  Forster  Asliwin,  M.A.  Cantab., 
second  master,  Abingdon  School. 

'X: 

•X' 

Miss  L.  E.  Savill,  of  Somerville  College,  Oxford,  History 
Mistress  at  Bradford  Girls’  Grammar  School,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Head  Mistress  of  the  Lincoln  Girls’  High  School. 

*  * 

* 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stevenson,  Classical  Tripos  and  Teachers’ 
Diploma  (Theory  and  Practice),  Cambridge,  Head  Mistress 
of  the  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape 
Colony,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Methods  of  Teaching  History 
and  Classics  in  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College  for 
Secondary  Teachers,  London,  has  been  appointed  Principal 
of  St.  George’s  High  School  for  Girls  and  of  St.  George’s 
Training  College  for  Women  Teachers,  Edinburgh. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  B.  Elford,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Science  Master,  Bath  College, 
has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of  the  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ment,  King’s  School,  Rochester.  Mr.  L.  B.  Hornsby- Wright, 
M.A.  Cantab.,  has  been  appointed  Science  Master  and  House 
Master  at  the  King’s  School. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  Alexander  Elmslie,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Keith  Grammar 
School,  has  been  appointed  Rector  of  Ayr  Academy. 

M,  Ji. 

•7T  JV- 

* 

Cardiff  University  College  requires  two  Women  Assis¬ 
tant  Lecturers  in  the  Departments  for  the  Training  of 
of  Women  Teachers  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Particulars  from  the  Registrar.  Applications  to  be  lodged 
by  June  4. 

*  * 

* 

The  L.C.C.  requires  for  Avery  Hill  Training  College  for 
Women  Students,  Eltham,  an  Assistant  Lecturer  (woman) 
specially  qualified  in  Nature  Study,  Reading,  and  Recita¬ 
tion  ;  and  an  Assistant  Lecturer  (woman)  specially  qualified 
in  History.  £130  each,  rising  to  £170.  Also,  for  Stock- 
well  Secondary  School,  a  full-time  Drill  Mistress.  £130. 
Forms  and  particulars  from  the  Education  Officer.  Applica¬ 
tions  to  be  lodged  by  June  6. 

*  # 

* 

Leicester  Municipal  School  of  Art  requires  a  Modelling- 
Master.  £150.  Forms  from  the  Secretary.  Applications 
by  June  6. 


Literary- 

Items. 


Dr.  J.  E.  Sandys,  Public  Orator  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  has  published  (through 
Messrs.  Macmillan)  “  Orationes  et  Epistolae 
Cantabrigienses  ” — all  the  Latin  speeches  and  letters  that 
he  has  composed  during  the  past  generation.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  presented  for  honorary  degrees  during 
his  tenure  of  office  have  numbered  530,  and  the  volume 
contains  590  compositions. 


* 


The  Cambridge  University  Press  series  of  “  County  Geo¬ 
graphies  ”  is  being  extended  to  Scotland.  “  Lanarkshire,” 
by  Frederick  Mort,  is  in  the  press  and  will  be  followed  by 
“  Ayrshire.”  Other  volumes  are  in  active  preparation. 
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The  net  cost  of  the  preparation  of  the  official  “  History 
of  the  South  African  War,”  up  to  March  31,  1909,  was 
£33,991.  2s.  7d.  “  Little,  if  any,  further  expenditure  will 

be  required.” 

*  * 

* 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  will  issue  almost  immediately 
a  volume  of  “  Essays,  Elizabethan  and  Modern,”  by  Prof. 
Dowden. 


The  Council  of  Armstrong  College  has  re- 
General.  commended  the  establishment  of  a  Commercial 
Education  Committee  to  build  up  in  due  course 
a  Faculty  of  Commerce. 

*  # 

* 

It  has  been  resolved  to  establish  a  University  Settlement 
in  Bristol,  “  (1)  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  (2)  to  provide  a  centre 
for  the  systematic  study  of  social  and  industrial  conditions.” 


or  an  opinion  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  any  one  here, 
and  which  seems  to  them  to  conflict  utterly  with  anything  like  good 
educational  doctrine,  let  them  go  for  it,  and  then  there  will  be 
the  opportunity  to  explain  and  to  defend,  to  add  the  proof  and 
the  argument;  which,  of  course,  must  be  ready  when  called  for. 

The  Situation  in  England. 

In  the  Returns  of  1897  were  statistics  regarding  6,209  schools 
usually  classed  as  “  secondary,”  with  291,000  pupils  in  them. 
Of  these  6,209  schools,  83  per  cent.,  with  52  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils,  sprang  from  private  enterprise.  Now,  in  the  new  list  of 
recognized  secondary  schools,  which  appeared  in  the  early  days  of 
this  year,  out  of  a  total  of  883  schools,  only  15  private  schools  (12 
of  them  girls’  schools)  appeared  as  “  recognized.”  Many  of  these 
private  schools,  we  know,  are  too  weak  or  too  incomplete  to 
secure  recognition.  But,  when  every  deduction  is  made  for 
these  and  like  causes,  we  feel  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong — very  wrong.  If  we  compare  the  situation  with  that 
in  the  four  countries  in  the  North  of  Europe,  we  shall  find 
that  there  one  half  of  efficient  secondary  schools,  of  recognized 
schools,  are  in  private  hands,  and  that  not  the  half,  but  nearly 
the  whole,  of  improvements  and  of  the  onward  advance  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  due  to  these  same  schools. 


* 


An  urgent  appeal  has  been  issued  to  the  residents  of  the 
County  Borough  of  Southampton  for  some  £50,000  to  save 
Hartley  University  College  from  collapse. 


*  * 

* 


Lord  Tollibardine,  M.P.,  cut  the  first  sod  on  the  site  of 
the  Scottish  History  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Glasgow  next 
year.  A  guarantee  fund  of  some  £140,000  has  been  sub¬ 
scribed. 


SCHOOL  RECOGNITION  IN  ENGLAND 
IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  FOREIGN  PRACTICE. 

At  the  Evening  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  on  May  4,  Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler  in  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Thornton,  B.A.,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  above  subject.  He  said: — 

When  I  wrote  last  week  to  Sir  Robert  Morant  to  ask  him  if 
he  would  be  good  enough  to  give  me  certain  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  recognition  of  schools,  I  ventured  to  say  to  him, 
with  reference  to  the  very  small  number  of  private  schools  that 
had  sought  and  gained  recognition,  that  I  hoped  our  meeting 
to-night  would  give  him  a  good  lift  up  in  the  matter.  That 
is  an  appeal,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  you  to  join  heartily  and 
freely,  every  one  who  has  even  the  slightest  contribution  to 
offer,  in  the  debate  which  will  follow.  You  know  what  Mr. 
Lloyd- George  says  :  “  Hit  me  as  hard  as  you  like  so  long  as 
you  leave  me  the  opportunity  to  hit  back.”  The  lecture  that 
provokes  no  criticism  falls  dead  and  is,  more  or  less,  useless. 
I  have  written  to  several  gentlemen  of  various  schools  of  edu¬ 
cational  thinking,  and  my  doing  so  has  very  much  interfered 
with  the  preparation  of  this  lecture,  so  that  you  will  have  to  put 
up  with  a  much  rougher  thing  than  I  should  have  liked  to  offer 
you.  I  wrote  to  people  in  every  camp — I  see  many  of  them  here ; 
they  are  good  friends  of  mine  though  we  differ,  and  I  shall 
express  my  disagreement  with  them  as  sharply  and  as  clearly 
as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do.  I  know  there  is  one  Danish  reporter 
here  present,  and  his  presence  will  bring  home  to  your  minds 
that,  in  a  way,  this  meeting  is  just  as  interesting  to  some  of 
my  friends  across  the  water  as  it  is  to  Englishmen  ;  and  much 
more  interesting  than  it  is  to  most  Englishmen,  for  we  in 
England  are  slowly,  tentatively,  rather  sluggishly,  adopting  their 
plans.  Did  I  say  “  rather  sluggishly  ”  ?  I  must  call  that  word 
back;  for  I  remember  that,  iu  Januai-y  of  last  year,  at  Fircroft, 
near  Birmingham,  was  begun  a  school — a  boarding  school  for 
grown-ups — which  is  as  good  as  any  People’s  High  School  of  the 
same  size  in  Denmark  that  I  have  ever  visited,  and  decidedly 
better  staffed  than  most ;  and  a  spirit  reigns  in  that  school  which 
would  delight  you  to  witness.  / 

I  have  said  here,  in  the  syllabus,  that  the  material  is  so  abun¬ 
dant  as  to  embarrass  me  and  that  the  time  at  my  disposal 
determines  my  method.  It  must  be  the  dogmatic  method.  I 
must  give  results  without  processes  ;  but  you  must  not  therefore 
suppose  that  I  wish  to  be  dogmatic.  Wherever  I  state  a  result 


What  is  a  Recognized  School  P 
We  are  thus  confronted  in  England  by  a  huge,  unhappy 
undervaluation  of  the  most  effective  factor  in  educational  de¬ 
velopment — one,  moreover,  most  consonant  with  our  national 
character  and  history.  When  I  speak  of  the  private  school  as 
the  most  efficient  factor  in  educational  development,  you  must 
not  misunderstand  me.  “  A  private  school  may  be  the  best  or 
worst  of  schools ;  but  recognition  is  a  winnowing  process  that 
leaves  little  but  grain  behind.  Such  a  recognized  school 
has  one  crying  defect  (salaries  too  low)  from  which  State 
school  and  municipal  school  are  more  free,  and  it  has  several 
striking  merits  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  they.  It  can  come 
much  closer  to  the  home  than  the  municipal  school ;  it  has  a 
greater  expansive  force  and  can  penetrate  to  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  land  to  which  neither  State  school  nor  municipal  school 
can  hope  to  come ;  and,  through  its  gi’eater  freedom  (which  is, 
after  all,  only  a  relative  freedom),  it  possesses  the  lion’s  share  of 
new  plans,  ideas,  and  methods  which,  after  due  trial,  pass  into 
general  currency.  It  is  neither  private  nor  public,  but  a  strong 
blend  of  both.  It  is  public  because  it  passes  a  public  test  and 
can  give  guarantees  of  efficiency.  It  is  private  because  it 
generally  belongs  to  a  private  individual,  who  has  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  his  own  staff  and  can  make  of  his  school  an  ordered, 
effective  unity,  and  is,  in  the  thousand  and  oue  details  of  school 
life,  tied  down  much  less  than  usual  to  a  prescribed  routine. 
There  is  nothing  yet  quite  like  it  in  England.  Its  nearest 
analogue  is  not  the  private  school  as  we  know  it,  but  the  so- 
called  ‘  public  school,’  which,  being  controlled  neither  by 
Central  nor  Local  Authority,  should  rather  be  called  private 
than  public.”  * 

What  says  the  Press? 

I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  to  such  a  school  we  must  look  for 
our  salvation.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  school  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  municipal  schools,  can  do  the  work  that  we  must  have 
done,  and  it  will  do  that  work  in  two  ways  ;  first,  by  its  own 
activity,  and,  secondly,  by  the  invigorating  influence  which  it 
will  exert  on  all  other  kinds  of  educational  activity.  And  it  is 
this  that  makes  the  question  of  school  recognition  in  England, 
at  the  present  moment,  so  important.  But  the  change  will  not 
come  about  without  active  work  and  earnest  striving,  for  it  is 
amazing  with  what  unanimity  our  chief  Educational  Authorities 
are  agreed  that  no  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  any  such  quarter 
as  this.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  utterances— the  unguarded, 
unconscious  utterances — of  our  leading  newspapers,  our  teachers’ 
societies,  and  even  our  Cabinet  Ministers.  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  for  instance,  in  1903,  urged,  but  urged  in  vain,  that 
“  the  private  secondary  schools  of  the  district,  whose  work  must 
for  some  time  remain  highly  important,”  should  have  one  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  local  Education  Committee.  The  words  I  have 
italicized  need  no  comment  from  me.  They  evidently  pi’esuppose 
that  the  same  thing  will  happen  in  the  secondary  sphere  as  has 
already  happened  in  the  elementary  ;  that,  after  a  period  of 

*  These  words,  slightly  adapted,  are  extracted  from  page  13G  of  the 
“Report  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Conditions  of  Service  of  Teachers  in 
English  and  Foreign  Secondary  Schools.”  (London:  George  Bell 
<fc  Sons,  1910.) 
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gradual  but  inevitable  decay,  the  private  school,  whether  in  its 
present  form  or  in  any  other,  will  cease  to  be  ;  and,  with  excep¬ 
tions  too  trifling  to  be  noticed,  will  leave  the  municipal  school  in 
possession  of  the  field. 

Attitude  oe  Teachers’  Societies. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  great  teachers’  societies,  and  let  us 
begin  with  the  Teachers’  Guild  and  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers.  A  few  years  ago,  in  this  very  hall,  a  Conference  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers’  Guild.  In  the  middle  of 
it  I  could  not  help  commenting  on  one  curious  fact.  The  only 
teachers’”  organization  in  London  that  had  a  hall  capacious 
enough  for  the  Conference  to  meet  in  was  one  which  owed  its 
foundation  to  private  secondary  teachers  alone,  and  which  still, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  is  supported  and  directed  by  teachers  of 
that  description.  And  yet,  by  a  curious  accident  (for  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  it  was  nothing  more),  the  only  kind  of  school  that  did  not 
appear  on  the  programme  of  the  Conference  was  just  that  kind 
whose  hospitality  rendei-ed  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  pos¬ 
sible.  Indignant  comment  was  a  little  out  of  order,  but  it  so 
evidently  hit  a  blot  that  it  was  allowed  by  the  Chairman  to  pass, 
not,  however,  without  a  declaration  from  Mr.  Marshall  Jackman, 
the  President  of  the  Union  for  this  year  (1910),  that  for  his  part 
it  was  only  a  national  system  of  education  in  which  he  was 
greatly  concerned,  as  though  other  kinds  did  not  count.  Now  it 
is  well  to  pay  attention  to  the  implication  or  the  assumption 
contained  in  those  words.  People  do  not  know,  until  they  try, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  define  “  national  education.”  Mr.  Jackman’s 
assumption  seems  to  be  that  only  such  education  as  is  controlled 
by  Central  Government  and  Local  Authority  can  be  called 
national.  But  he  forgets  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  neither  ;  and  he  would  hesitate,  as  we  should  all  hesi¬ 
tate;  to  withhold  that  name  from  our  two  ancient  Universities, 
or  from  the  great  public  schools,  which  are  equally  guiltless  of 
connexion  with  authority  either  central  or  local ;  or,  again,  from 
the  great  private  schools  to  which  so  much  of  our  national  pro¬ 
gress  in  education  has  been  due.  Not  long  ago  the  schools 
aided  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church  were,  by  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  very  happy  for  the  schools  themselves,  called  National 
Schools,  but  that  name  is  no  longer  given  to  such  schools  ;  it  is 
felt  they  had  no  right  to  it ;  and  in  the  same  way  I  venture  to 
think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  name  will  no  longer  be 
given  in  any  peculiar  and  exclusive  sense  to  schools  controlled 
by  Central  and  Local  Authorities.  They  are  indeed  but  a  portion, 
a  very  important  portion,  but  still  only  a  portion,  of  our  national 
system. 

So,  too,  with  the  College  of  Preceptors.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  it  in  times  long  past,  it  has  in  recent  years  regarded  the 
educational  problem  in  the  same  unhopeful  way  as  the  other 
two.  All  these  particulars  about  State  recognition  of  schools 
are  far  from  new.  They  were,  sixteen  years  ago,  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  several  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Secon¬ 
dary  Education  as  matters  of  urgent;  interest.  And  now  we 
have  Mr.  Runciman  declaring,  with  some  complacency,  at  the 
Whitehall  Rooms  on  November  24  last,  that  “  the  old  private 
schools  had  died  out  with  amazing  rapidity  ”  ! 

Such,  then,  is  the  attitude,  the  expectation,  the  behaviour  of 
the  people  in  England,  most  busied  with  education,  towards 
what,  under  fairly  skilful  management,  must  prove  the  most 
efficient  and  fruitful  factor  in  our  coming  development.  They 
expect  no  great,  no  startling  development  in  this  direction.  But 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  unexpected  may  nevertheless 
happen. 

Free  Church  Policy. 

Oh  this  question  of  the  recognition  of  schools,  only  those  who 
have  the  firmest  grip  of  the  principles  involved,  and  of  their  im¬ 
portance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  can  have  any  success  in  the 
fight.  To  those  who  have  made  any  study  of  the  history  of 
education  it  becomes  clear  as  day  that  as  the  Free  Churches  are 
to  the  State  Church — bringing,  by  their  rough  energy,  fresh 
life-blood  into  that  which,  without  their  example  and  stimulus, 
would  constantly  tend  to  become  cold,  rigid,  and  formal — so  is 
the  private  school  to  the  State  school.  And  so  one  would  expect 
a  priori  that  the  Free  Churchman  would  be  the  first  to  see  the  value 
of  the  private  school  and  to  defend  it  from  unjust  attacks.  Yet  the 
fact  is  otherwise.  The  kind  of  private  school  in  Denmark  which 
forms  that  country’s  chief  contribution  to  educational  progress 
and  has  won  the  heartiest  admiration  from  all  who  have  studied 
it,  whether  from  England  or  from  other  countries,  is  the  People’s 
High  School,  which,  by  the  various  activities  it  has  set  in  motion, 


accounts  for  well  nigh  half  the  exports  of  the  country.  Though 
these  schools  are  private,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  being 
the  property  of  individuals,  they  receive  substantial  help  from 
the  State.  The  State  also  is  content  if  it  is  convinced  that  it 
receives  full  value  for  the  sums  expended  and  seeks  to  exercise 
no  control.  That  such  a  school  is  suited  to  English  conditions 
is  proved  by  the  brilliant  success  of  Fircroft  at  Bournville. 
But,  if  we  are  to  have  as  many  Fircrofts  in  England  as  in  Den¬ 
mark — if,  for  example,  we  are  to  have  seventy  or  eighty  such 
schools  dotted  about  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  over 
the  other  counties  in  proportion — it  can  only  be  by  using  Danish 
methods.  To  which  the  Free  Churchman  replies — and,  alas  !  the 
Government  with  him — “No  grants  to  private  schools,  however 
good  !  No  grants  without  control,  however  clear  it  be  that  no 
control  is  needed !  But  grants  to  every  type  of  school — except 
the  best ! ” 

This  question  of  grants  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  school 
recognition  ;  for,  with  the  tendency  to  make  education  cheaper, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  a  school  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  for  recognition  unless  some  make-weight  be  offered 
(grant  we  can  hardly  call  it)  that  will  enable  it  to  hold  its  own  in 
competition  with  publicly  managed  schools  that  offer  education 
much  below  cost  price.  The  real  objection  to  such  a  make-weight 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Clifford :  “  As  things  are  in  England,  I  cannot 
see  my  way  to  advocate  the  policy  that  the  Government  and  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  should  do  more  for  ‘private  schools  ’ 
than  is  being  done  now.  The  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
schools  are,  in  effect,  ‘  private  schools,’  and  they  are  taking  more 
of  the  money  of  the  citizen  as  citizen  every  year,  and  securing 
at  the  same  time  more  control.  While  these  conditions  last, 
more  financial  aid  to  ‘  private  schools  ’  simply  means  increased 
church  rates.” 

It  might  be  enough  to  say,  in  answer  to  this,  that  Free 
Churchmen  hate  Popery  more  than  they  love  liberty.  But  I  will 
go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  such  objectors  misconceive  the 
situation  entirely.  When  they  speak  of  the  sacred  principle  of 
no  State  support  without  State  control,  the  words  are  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  situation.  It  is  not  the  school  that  is  supported, 
but  the  parent  through  the  school.  In  consequence  of  the 
Government  subsidy,  the  child  is  provided  with  an  education 
below  the  cost  price.  In  material  things  the  situation  is  under¬ 
stood  at  a  glance— it  is  only  when  we  come  to  matters  that*  affect 
the  intellect  and  the  spirit  that  men  get  into  a  fog.  The  last 
time  I  saw  the  late  Right  Honorable  A.  J.  Mundella,  I  heard 
him  say  that  public  money  and  private  schools  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  while  at  the  very  same  time  he 
was  negotiating  between  Government  Departments  and  private 
firms  in  Sheffield  for  the  execution  of  Government  orders  there. 
In  both  cases — armour  plates  and  boys  at  school,  to  wit — it  is  a 
transaction  over  the  counter.  The  Sheffield  firm  and  the  school¬ 
master  alike  must  be  able  to  give  such  guarantees  for  high  and 
honourable  dealing  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  their  engage¬ 
ments  will  be  duly  performed  ;  and,  if  such  guarantees  are  forth¬ 
coming,  the  control  is  as  absurd  and  uncalled  for  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  only  real  question  that  the  State 
needs  to  ask,  in  determining  whether  some  part,  some  large  part,  of 
educational  work  shall  be  devolved  on  schools  with  independent 
management,  is  whether  the  work  can  be  better  done  in  that  way ; 
whether  such  a  way  leads  to  freshness  of  treatment,  to  ready 
adaptation  to  changing  needs,  to  new  and  ingenious  ways  of 
reaching  the  ends  desired.  And  the  evidence  of  this — at  any 
rate,  to  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion — is  simply  overwhelming.* 

When  a  private  school,  well  equipped  and  well  staffed,  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  year  by  year  capable  young  citizens  that  worthily  fill 
their  stations  in  life,  it  is  supporting  the  State  far  more  than 
the  State  is  supporting  it  by  grants  of  money  that  will  enable 
it  to  hold  up  its  head  among  its  municipal  competitors  that  dip 
their  hands  so  deep  into  the  public  purse. 

The  Board  of  Education. 

My  criticism  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  matter  will  be 
very  brief,  but  fundamental.  The  Teachers’  Guild  reached  its 

*  See  Vol.  17  of  “Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects ”  passim 
(especially  pages  62-65  and  pages  105-134)  ;  and,  for  Sweden,  Educa¬ 
tional  Times ,  December,  1909.  There  is  no  full  statement  of  the  matter 
as  regards  England,  but  some  details  may  be  found  in  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  Gazette ,  April,  1895,  “  On  the  Beginnings  of  the  Local 
Examinations,”  and  in  an  article  on  the  Acland-Roscoe  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  Bill  in  tlip  Educational  Review  (London),  Dec.  1892. 
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high-water  mark  of  prosperity  in  the  very  brilliant  Conference 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Jebb  at 
Merchant  Taylors  School  in  January,  1896.  Of  this  Conference 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  of  January  17  of  that  year  spoke  thus  : 
“No  such  assemblage  of  teachers  ever  before  met  in  England  as 
the  Conference  at  Merchant  Taylors  School  which  came  to  an 
end  this  afternoon  (January  16).  It  was  abundantly  clear  here, 
as  at  the  Preceptors’  Conference  last  week,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
Quaker  teachers  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  that  the  Government 
have  at  last  found  ways  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
views  of  teachers  other  than  by  receiving  deputations  from  them. 
At  all  these  gatherings  Mr.  Michael  Sadler  from  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Office,  with  his  assistant,  Mr.  Morant,  was  in  constant 
attendance,  for  the  most  part  as  a  hearer  and  note-taker  only, 
though  private  conversation  gave  many  opportunities  for  a 
thorough  exchange  of  opinions.”  That  was  a  bright  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  Why  has  it  not  been  continued  ?  If  it  had  been 
continued,  I  venture  to  say  that  we  should  not  find  the  Private 
Schools  Association  urging  its  members  to  beware  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  all  its  works. 

A  New  Lever. 

Mr.  Sadler,  in  his  opening  words,  spoke  with  generous  appre¬ 
ciation  of  my  work  in  the  North  of  Europe.  But  he  did  not  tell 
you  of  his  own  part  in  it — how  on  three  separate  occasions  he 
provided  me  with  platform  and  audience ;  how,  too,  he  sketched 
out  for  me,  especially  in  Yol.  I  of  Special  Reports,  the  plan  he 
desired  to  have  carried  out ;  how  eager  was  his  sympathy  and 
how  steady  his  co-operation  throughout.  And  still  less  did  he 
tell  you  of  the  host  of  friends  and  helpers  of  every  kind,  from  Otto 
Salomon  in  1888  to  Rektor  Georg  Bruun  last  November,  who  had 
been  patient  with  me  and  enabled  me  to  see  things  in  the  right 
light;  nor  yet  of  the  nine  schools,  State  schools,  municipal 
schools,  private  schools,  of  whose  staffs  I  had  for  a  while  been  a 
member,  thus  describing  the  matters  I  was  interested  in,  from 
within  as  well  as  from  without.  If,  as  the  result  of  his  labours  at 
Oxford,  London,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Sadler  sums  up 
in  himself  the  experiences  of  some  hundreds  of  experts,  these 
three  reports  he  has  planned  with  me  sum  up  the  experiences  of 
as  many  hundreds  more.  And,  as  the  proofs  were  corrected  in 
each  case  by  men  in  opposite  camps,  I  think  we  may  say  we  can 
present  them  to  you  not  indeed  as  faultless  documents  (that  is 
impossible  J),  but  as  documents  upon  which  you  can  rely.  The 
results  set  forth  in  them  should  be  especially  gratifying  to  the 
members  of  this  College,  which,  according  to  its  Charter,  was 
founded  to  help  “  persons  engaged  or  desiring  to  be  engaged  in 
the  education  of  youth,  particularly  in  the  private  schools  of 
England  and  Wales.”  For,  whilst  keeping  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  Charter,  they  give  both  a  wider  and  surer 
foundation  on  which  to  build. 

Conclusion. 

The  municipal  school  is  strongest  as  a  stereotyper :  it  can 
throw  off,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  a  large  number  of  schools  of  a 
few  fixed  leading  types.  But  it  cannot  rapidly  adapt  itself  to 
new  circumstances.  Whereas  schools  of  independent  origin  and 
management,  by  the  experiments  they  can  initiate  at  will,  really 
determine  the  form  of  the  schools  of  the  next  generation. 
It  is  their  collective  influence  that  determines— not,  of  course, 
formally  and  visibly,  but  virtually  and  really  —  when  the 
stereotyped  plates  shall  be  broken  up,  whether  they  shall  be 
broken  up  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  in  what  parts  ;  and  what 
shall  be  the  character  of  the  new  parts  introduced.  In 
any  happily  constituted  system  of  education  these  two  kinds 
of  school  are  not  opponents  but  are  complementary.  The 
private,  independent  school  exists  not  only  for  its  own  sake 
but  for  that  of  the  public  school,  iuto  which,  time  after  time, 
it  breathes  the  breath  of  life.  Recognition  proposes  to  take 
these  independent  elements,  at  present  so  feeble  and  scattered, 
and  strengthen  them,  by  giving  them  a  suitable  organization. 
And  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  noble  aim,  and  one  more  in 
consonance  with  its  Charter,  than  for  this  College  to  watch 
zealously  over  the  progress  and  well-being  of  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  You  may  not  at  once  get  all  you  want;  but  success  is 
sure  in  the  end,  and  there  is  not  a  school  in  the  land,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  that  will  not  be  the  better  for  your 
faithful  striving. 

I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight., 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 

Till  we  have  built  J erusalem 

In  England’s  green  and  pleasant  land. 


[June  1,  1910. 

Mr.  Nesbitt,  referring  to  the  question  of  the  assistance  given  by  Local 
Education  Authorities  to  private  schools,  said  that  inquiries  made  by 
the  Teachers’  Guild  showed  that  in  two  or  three  cases  scholarships  were 
allowed  to  be  held  at  private  schools,  and  in  one  or  two  other  cases  grants 
were  made  for  laboratories  and  various  things  of  that  kind,  but  practi¬ 
cally  the  County  Councils  were  unanimous  in  not  giving  any  pecuniary 
assistance  to  private  schools.  School  after  school  was  being  established 
by  municipal  authorities  with  lower  fees,  with  all  the  strength  of  the 
State  behind  them,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  private  schools 
could  continue  to  exist  side  by  side  with  these  municipal  schools.  He 
considered  that  all  efficient  private  schools  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  the  municipal  schools  with  regard  to  receiving  grants.  He 
understood  that  this  was  the  rule  in  Denmark,  and  that  the  method 
answered  exceedingly  well.  The  question  to  be  considered  was,  whether 
private  schools  should  be  stamped  out  of  existence,  or  whether  some 
method  should  be  adopted  for  preserving  them. 

Mr.  Burness  thought  the  lecturer  had  been  rather  hard  on  the  muni¬ 
cipal  schools  in  representing  them  as  designed  to  crush  out  private  effort. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  last  Act,  the  supply  of  secondary  education 
was  far  below  what  it  should  be.  The  municipal  school  tapped  a  new 
source  and  gave  a  chance  to  the  bright  boy  of  poor  parents.  He  did 
not  think  that  private  schools  had  suffered  to  the  extent  that  the  lecturer 
maintained.  He  knew  of  one  cheap  school  which  had  been  the  means  of 
providing  a  liberal  education  for  nearly  six  hundred  boys  and  girls  who 
had  no  such  opportunity  before.  It  had  taken  less  than  a  dozen  pupils 
from  neighbouring  secondary  schools.  In  large  industrial  centres  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  persuading  parents  to  allow  their  children  to 
remain  at  school  sufficiently  long.  Many  municipal  authorities  were 
doing  missionary  work  in  this  respect,  but  they  had  to  contend  with 
private  undertakings  which  were  run  purely  as  a  commercial  business. 
Such  an  institution  would  issue  a  prospectus  offering  tempting  advan¬ 
tages  and  rapid  preparation  for  Civil  Service  and  other  examinations, 
with  the  result  that  parents  were  misled  and  wanted  the  boy  or  girl  in 
the  municipal  school  to  leave  about  the  age  of  fifteen.  They  did  not 
understand  that  the  institution  which  professed  to  give  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  and  prepare  a  boy  for  his  work  in  life  in  a  very  short  period  gave 
only  an  education  of  the  very  narrowest  kind.  That  kind  of  private 
venture  was  doing  harm  to  the  cause  of  private  education.  With  regard 
to  the  attitude  of  Local  Education  Authorities  generally,  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  many  of  them  were  really  helping  existing  secondary 
schools.  The  London  County  Council  had  given  considerable  help,  and 
they  did  not  open  a  new  school  in  any  district  until  it  was  imperatively 
needed. 

Mr.  Orchard  thought  the  lecturer  had  shown  that  the  Education 
Authorities  of  this  country  had  not  treated  private  schools  fairly,  but 
had  discriminated  between  municipal  and  private  schools  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  community.  Private  schools  were  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  a  class  whom  the  municipal  school  did  not  suit,  and  their  de¬ 
struction  would  inflict  a  great  injury  on  the  country.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  lecturer’s  suggestion  that  different  inspectors  should  be 
employed  for  private  and  municipal  schools,  as  such  an  arrangement 
would  shake  public  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  the  reports  and 
would  not  be  found  to  work  well  in  practice. 

Miss  Stevens  said  that  Mr.  Thornton  had  studied  with  great  thorough¬ 
ness  the  educational  problems  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  but 
possibly  he  was  not  quite  an  fait  with  the  progress  that  was  being  made 
at  home.  A  great  deal  of  experimental  work  was  now  being  done,  some 
of  it  being  carried  on  in  private  schools  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  but  it  was  not  always  easy  to  get  accounts  of  what  was 
being  done.  She  had  herself  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  experi¬ 
mental  work,  and  had  always  received  the  sympathy  of  the  County 
Council  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Thornton  for  many  years  had  rendered 
distinguished  service  by  interpreting  to  British  readers  Scandinavian 
ideals  in  education.  In  popularizing  a  liberal  form  of  higher  instruction 
and  training  for  young  men  and  women,  Denmark,  followed  by  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Finland,  had  achieved  striking  success  by  giving  public 
aid  and  official  recognition  to  strenuous  private  enterprise.  In  the 
sphere  of  secondary  education  the  four  countries  gave  State  aid  to  numer¬ 
ous  private  schools  of  recognized  efficiency,  thus  combining  in  a  national 
system  the  stability  of  public  institutions  with  the  variety  of  private 
initiative.  Scandinavian  experience  taught  the  lesson  that,  in  a  system 
of  national  education,  it  is  not  only  possible  but  wise  to  make  large  use 
of  the  energy  and  zeal  of  private-school  masters,  careful  guarantees  being 
taken  as  to  school  hygiene,  teaching  skill,  range  of  studies,  and  adequate 
payment  of  subordinates.  Such  recognition  implied  State  inspection  and 
conformity  with  requirements  imposed  by  the  Government.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  neither  the  Board  of  Education  nor  the  Local  Authorities  claimed 
monopoly  of  educational  supply.  In  few  countries  was  private  effort  in 
education  more  extensive  than  in  our  own.  As,  however,  the  sphere  of 
public  effort  in  education  widened  its  range  and  the  normal  standard 
of  equipment  and  of  staffing  became  more  costly,  many  private  schools 
which  had  rendered  useful  service  to  the  community,  and  with  encourage¬ 
ment  were  capable  of  continuing  to  do  so,  found  themselves  in  a  position 
of  grave  anxiety.  The  maintenance  of  efficient  private  enterprise  in 
education  was  valuable  to  the  community.  It  provided  alternative 
courses  of  training  for  children  whose  parents,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
were  dissatisfied  with  what  was  given  in  the  publicly  managed  schools. 
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It  multiplied  points  of  educational  initiative.  In  some  cases  it  led  to 

valuable  experiment  in  methods  of  teaching.  It  afforded  opportunities 
of  congenial  service  to  those  teachers  who  worked  more  happily  in 
responsible  charge  of  their  own  schools  than  as  assistant  teachers 
m  an  elaborately  organized  public  system.  Education  was  too 
closely  connected  with  matters  of  private  conviction  and  of  indi¬ 
vidual  preference  to  be  brought  wholly  under  the  direct  control  of 
public  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State,  in  self-defence,  was 
bound  to  assure  itself  (to  a  degree  at  present  not  fully  secured) 
of  the  sanitary  fitness  of-  private-school  premises,  of  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  they  undertook.  National  education 
was  more  fitly  regarded  as  a  synthesis  of  schools  under  various  kinds 
of  management  than  as  the  monopoly  of  the  State  or  of  a  Local 
Authority.  There  would  always  be  room  and  need  for  private  schools 
for  children  of  all  ages.  The  great  majority  of  these  schools  would  not 
ask  or  need  public  subsidy  ;  but  in  the  public  interest  they  ought  all  to 
be  subject  to  a  form  of  inspection  which,  while  sufficiently  searching’, 
Tj?®d  not  be  deterrent  or  exacting.  The  chief  point  of  administrative 
difficulty  lay  not  in  the  granting  of  recognition,  but  in  deciding  the  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  aid  from  public  money  might  be  given  to  certain 
private  secondary  schools,  which,  with  such  aid,  would  virtually  form 
part  of  the  public  supply  of  the  district.  Compared  with  the  total 
number  of  private  schools,  the  cases  in  which  such  public  aid  was  ex¬ 
pedient  were  not  numerous,  but  important.  Such  aid,  so  far  as  rates 
were  concerned,  was  allowed  by  law,  and,  so  far  as  Treasury  g-rants 
were  concerned,  were  only  forbidden  by  departmental  regulation  which 
a  Minister  could  alter  at  any  time.  He  suggested  that,  where  aid  was 
so  given  from  public  moneys  to  a  recognized  private  school  drawing  its 
pupils  from  the  neighbourhood,  the  head  master  should  be  required 
W  to  have  the  school  regularly  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  oider  to  guarantee  its  continued  efficiency,  ( b )  to  submit  its  scale  of 
fees  for  the  approval  of  the  Local  Authority,  and  (e)  to  admit  scholars 
and  other  pupils  nominated  by  the  Local  Authority,  subject  to  their 
industry  and  good  behaviour.  In  return  for  these  guarantees,  the  school 
might  be  recog-nized  as,  for  the  time  being  and  for  a  period  of  years 
sufficient  to  justify  capital  outlay,  part  of  the  efficient  local  supply  of 
secondary  education.  An  annual  grant  might  be  given  to  it  with  a  view 
to  securing  adequacy  of  teaching  staff.  In  gpme  cases  scientific  apparatus 
and  other  educational  equipment  might  be  lent  to  it  by  the  Local 
Authority.  Local  scholarships  might  be  allowed  to  be  held  at  the  school, 
and  the  cost  (if  any)  of  periodical  inspection  by  the  Government  might 
be  defrayed.  In  this  way,  without  any  capital  expenditure  of  public 
funds  upon  private  property,  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  school 
could  be  guaranteed,  and  some  otherwise  inevitable  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  Local  Authority  might  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Thornton  having  replied  to  the  different  speakers,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 


REVIEWS. 


Scottish  Education. 

(1)  A  History  of  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland.  An  Account 
of  Scottish  Secondary  Education  from  Early  Times  to  the 
Education  Act  of  1908.  By  John  Strong,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 
(7s.  6d.  net;  Students  Edition,  5s.  net.  Clarendon  Press.) 
(2)  Scottish  Education :  School  and  University  from  Early 
Times  to  1908.  By  John  Kerr,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (6s.  net. 
Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Mr.  Strong  is  the  Rector  of  the  Montrose  Academy.  His  book 
is  the  development  of  a  thesis  of  the  same  title  accepted  by  the 
University  of  London  for  the  M.A.  degree.  Dr.  Kerr,  a  Cambridge 
graduate,  was  formerly  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  and 
Training  Colleges  in  Scotland.  Both  of  these  books  are  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  written  and  liberally  produced.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  necessarily  a  certain  amount  of  common  ground.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that,  with  two  able  writers  on  such  a  subject  as  the  his- 
tory  of  Scottish  education,  the  tasks  could  not  have  been  more 
differentiated.  Although  Mr.  Strong’s  book  appeared  first,  yet  it 
is  not  clear  that  it  was  the  first  undertaken.  Dr.  Kerr  explains 
that  in  the  year  1907,  “  when  my  task  up  to  1906  was  within 
sight  of  completion,  I  was,  unfortunately,  seized  with  an  illness 
which  made  absolute  rest  for  some  months  imperative.”  Dr. 
Kerr  claims  “  a  close  and  practical  acquantance  with  the  school 
and  University  life  of  both  Scotland  and  England  for  more  than 
years.  Accordingly,  for  the  modern  developments  of 
education  on  the  legislative,  administrative,  and  organized  sides, 
his  book  is,  undoubtedly,  of  the  highest  authority  and  will  be 
read  with  deep  interest.  Mr.  Strong’s  book  can  hardly  claim 
to  be  the  outcome  of  such  long  and  varied  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  some  of  the  questions  arising  in  the  History  of 
Education,  he  has  evidently  given  much  study  and  thought  to 


lesearch  in  the  subject,  and  his  book  will  be  eagerly  sought  by 
the^  specialist  students  of  educational  history. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  there  is  not  only  room,  but  a  high  degree 
of  want,  for  a  book  which  might  have  combined  both  these  works 
without  necessarily  occupying  all  the  pages  of  both  or  costing 
the  price  of  both.  Certain  aspects  of  the  subject  have  been 
provided  for  before.  James  Grant’s  important  “History  of  the 
Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland,  published  in  1876,  is  not  likely  to 
be  superseded  in  the  treatment  of  the  manifold  questions  of 
organization  and  administration.  All  writers  on  the  history 
of  Scottish  education  must  turn  to  Grant’s  laborious  work  for 
light  on  the  patronage  and  constitution  of  schools,  the  pro¬ 
tection,  visitation,  and  examinations  of  schools.  Grant  has  also 
analysed  the  orders  and  statutes  as  to  prayers,  speaking  Latin, 
holidays,  games,  discipline,  prizes,  and  the  general  school 
economy.  He  has  given  the  history  of  arrangements  —  the 
appointment  of  masters,  tenure  of  office  of  masters,  removal  of 
masters  from  office,  honours  and  recognition  of  masters  ;  he  has 
treated  of  the  master  as  a  pluralist ;  he  has  traced  the  history 
of  compulsory  education  in  Scotland,  the  forms  of  school  govern¬ 
ment,  studies  in  the  schools,  the  questions  of  salaries,  fees  and 
emoluments^  school  buildings,  and  has  given  a  short  sketch  of 
girls  education.  On  many  of  these  points  Mr.  Grant’s  book  is 
a  standard  work  for  the  historian  of  education  generally,  and 
is  indispensable  for  that  of  Scotland.  Accordingly,  we  find 
both  Mr.  Strong  and  Dr.  Kerr  rightly  acknowledging  their  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Mr.  Grant,  and,  for  the  particular  subject  of  the 
history  of  Burgh  Schools  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Grant’s  work  remains 
the  chief  authority.  Another  work  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
superseded  by  the  two  new  books  is  Prof.  Edgar’s  “History  of 
Early  Scottish  Education.”  This  account  of  early  education 
closes  with  the  Renascence  times,  including  a  description  of 
Knox  s  work  for  education,  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits,  and  foreign 
movements  generally  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  About  a  quarter 
of  Mr.  Strong’s  book  is  taken  up  with  this  part  of  the  subject. 
Dr.  Kerr  has  not  a  great  deal  of  common  ground  with  Prof. 
Edgar. 

Dr.  Kerr  s  history  is  considerably  longer  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  that  of  Mr.  Strong.  His,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
the  better  general  account,  including,  as  it  does,  elementary, 
secondary,  and  University  education.  The  account  of  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  Mr.  Strong’s  work  is  more  detailed,  and  shows 
evidence  of  earnest  and  independent  research.  The  chapters  on 
the  Parish  School,  1600—1872,  and  on  the  Burgh  or  Grammar 
School,  1600-1872,  are  particularly  valuable.  Mr.  Strong,  for 
instance,  gives  in  full  the  orders  for  the  parish  school  of  Dun- 
donald  in  Ayrshire  drawn  up  as  long  ago  as  1640.  The  learning 
of  Latin  in  the  parish  schools  throughout  the  country  gives 
to  them  the  recognition  of  secondary  education.  Similarly  Mr. 
Strong  reproduces  the  regulations  for  the  government  of,  and 
subjects  of  teaching  in,  the  Grammar  School  of  Peebles  in  1649. 
He  also  cites  the  regulations  regarding  “visitations”  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Aberdeen  made  by  the  Town  Council  of  that 
city  in  1659.  A  full  account  is  also  offered  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  Perth  Academy,  the  first  of  its  kind,  opened  in  1761.  Mr. 
Strong  also  cites  in  full,  as  an  appendix,  from  the  “Miscellany 
of  the  Spalding  Club,”  Vol.  V  (pages  399-402),  the  statutes  and 
laws  of  the  Grammar  School  ( Indus  literarius)  of  Aberdeen, 
though  a  date  should  have  been  indicated.  Mr.  Strong’s  chapter 
on  Pre-Reformation  studies  is  very  interesting  and  gains  much 
in  value  by  quotation  of  original  passages  from  James  Melville’s 
diary  (under  the  date  1561-8)  regarding  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  parish  school  outside  of  Montrose  and  from  Erasmus 
(about  1510)  respecting  the  studies  of  Alexander  Stewart,  son  of 
James  IV. 

Dr.  Kerr,  in  his  more  carefully  arranged  division  into  periods, 
deals  with  the  extremely  interesting  details  of  Scottish  Uni¬ 
versity  history.  He  mentions  the  Scots  college  in  Paris  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Scots  “  Nation  ”  in  the  University  of  Padua,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  he  does  not  tell  us  more  of  these.  The  account  of 
the  early  history— i.e.,  up  to  1560— of  the  Scottish  Universities 
brings  in  many  great  names  of  learning,  and  shows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  administration  and  organization  on  monastic  lines  in 
the  first  place.  Dr.  Kerr’s  second  period  (1560-1696)  deals  with 
the  growth  of  Burgh  and  Parish  Schools,  with  the  great  Book 
of  Discipline,  with  the  growth  of  the  professorial  system  in  the 
Universities,  and  the  development  of  medical  studies.  This 
period  includes  interesting  accounts  of  John  Knox,  Andrew 
Melville,  Thomas  Dempster  (the  wandering  scholar),  and 
founders  of  colleges.  The  third  period  (1696-1872)  introduces 
us  to  Heriot’s  and  the  Merchant  Company  Schools,  the  S.P.C.K. 
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Schools,  the  General  Assembly  and  Sessional  Schools,  Stow  and 
the  training  of  teachers,  as  well  as  the  course  of  University 
history.  The  fourth  period  (1872-1908)  deals  with  primary  and 
other  schools,  Code  changes,  S.P.C.K.  Schools,  training  colleges, 
secondary  schools,  and  Universities. 

The  educational  system  of  Scotland  is  recognized  by  all 
students  of  education  to  be  a  specially  national  product  and 
to  be  worthy  of  particular  study.  No  way  of  approaching  its 
study  can  be  more  suitable  than  by  considering  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  organization  in  response  to  growing  needs  of 
the  community.  It  is  therefore  particularly  valuable  to  have 
a  book  which  deals  with  the  development  of  all  grades..  Dr. 
Kerr  states  that  his  aim  has  been  to  afford  “  an  impressionist 
or  bird’s-eye  view  ”  of  the  whole  subject.  The  result  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  real  success  and  should  appeal  to  all  Scotch  edu¬ 
cationists — and  very  many  outside  Scotland.  Mr.  Strong  s 
book,  painstaking  and  judicious  in  its  history  of  secondary 
education,  may  be  regarded  as  supplementing  what  Dr.  Kerr 
has  to  say  on  that  portion  of  the  subject,  whilst  it  avoids  the 
multiplicity  of  detail  of  Mr.  Grant’s  book,  which  (to  emphasize 
finally  the  point)  still  remains  the  chief  reference  book  for  the 
history  of  the  Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland. 


of  meadows  and  pastures,  including  weeds.  Half-a-dozen 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  school  garden,  which  is,  by  the  way, 
not  so  very  modern  an  idea ;  it  goes  back  at  least  as  far  as 
Comenius  and  Prancke,  and  was  fostered  by  Rousseau,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  Froebel.  Austria  is  said  to  have  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  school  gardens,  and,  “  though  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  Austria,  the  school  garden  has  firmly  established  its 
position  as  a  valuable  educational  instrument  in  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Russia.”  The  very  full  and 
simple  treatment  here  given  by  an  experienced  writer  will  be 
most  helpful.  The  final  section  of  the  volume,  on  the  work  of 
the  soil,  is  valuable  in  information  and  in  suggestion.  Volume  VI 
handles  the  physical  environment — the  influences  of  the  weather 
and  the  geological  aspects.  Such  is  a  very  brief  and  compen¬ 
dious  indication  of  the  variety  of  subjects  expounded  in  the 
half-dozen  volumes.  They  form  a  handy  and  trustworthy 
library  for  the  teacher,  who  will  be  greatly  fortified  by  the 
perusal  of  them,  and  by  reference  in  cases  of  need.  They  are 
most  liberally  supplied  with  illustrations,  the  type  is  generous, 
and  the  get-up  is  tasteful  and  serviceable. 


The  English  Constitution. 


Nature  Study. 

The  Booh  of  Nature  Study.  Edited  by  J.  Bretland  Farmer,  M.  A., 
D.Sc.  Oxon.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Royal  College 
of  Science,  London,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  specialists.  In 
six  volumes.  (7s.  6d.  net  each.  Caxton  Publishing  Company.) 
The  educational  value  of  Nature  study  is  being  recognized 
more  and  more,  and  the  subject  has  in  recent  years  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  elementary  and  other  schools.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  teaching  it  lies  not  so  much  with  the  pupils  or  with 
the  subject-matter,  but  rather  with  the  teacher.  “  A  principal 
object,  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,”  says  Prof.  Farmer, 

“  is  the  stimulation  of  the  power  of  independent  inquiry  and  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  part  of  the  children  themselves.  It  is  of  little 
or  no  use  for  the  teacher  to  attempt  to  teach  it.  The  objects 
themselves  should  be  the  teachers,  and  the  business  of  the  school 
master  or  mistress  really  lies  in  explaining  to  the  pupils  the  rules 
of  the  game.  Nature  only  speaks  to  those  who  know  how  to 
listen  and  how  to  question,  but  those  who  have  once  learnt  this 
lesson  have  thereby  obtained  possession  of  a  key  to  knowledge 
that  will  fit  many  locks  and  disclose  the  secrets  of  many  mys¬ 
teries.”  Teachers  may  have  various  weaknesses,  but  it  is  only 
one  possible  weakness  that  Prof.  Farmer  aims  in  these  volumes 
to  remedy — namely,  ignorance  of  the  subject.  Information  has 
to  be  sought  in  so  many  different  places,  and  it  is  not  always 
available  in  easily  accessible  form.  The  present  work  is  intended 
to  supply  substantially  all  the  necessary  information  in  simple 
and  attractive  form,  with  no  avoidable  technicalities.  “  It  is  a 
book  written  for  teachers  by  those  who  are  not  only  well  known 
scientists  but  themselves  experienced  teachers.”  There  are  ten 
of  them,  all  bearing  names  that  guarantee  the  competence  of 
their  work. 

Volume  I  is  opened  by  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson  with  a  brief 
and  pointed  exposition  of  “  certain  general  themes  which  must 
form  part  of  the  intellectual  background  of  successful  Nature 
study  in  the  field  of  animal  life.”  He  sets  out  the  chief  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  naturalist  asks,  and  offers  suggestions  likely  to  be 
most  helpful  in  drawing  out  such  partial  answers  as  are  at 
present  possible,  and  in  leading  to  an  understanding  of  the 
method  of  arriving  at  them.  Then,  other  writers  treat  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  in¬ 
sects,  &c.,  their  life  history  and  their  modifications  by  environ¬ 
ment,  and  their  general  significance  in  the  scheme  of  Nature. 
Volume  II  continues  and  completes  the  description  of  insects, 
spiders,  worms,  &c„  and  deals  very  fully  with  the  Aquarium — 
freshwater  and  marine — special  attention  being  directed  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  interdependence  of  plants  and  animals  in 
Nature.  The  concluding  chapter  indicates  briefly  and  efficiently 
how  the  distribution  of  animals  of  various  kinds  of  haunts  may 
be  brought  within  the  scope  of  reasonable  Nature  study. 
Volume  III  is  concerned  with  plant  life,  and  then  with  some 
common  flowering  plants  of  spring  and  early  summer  :  “  the 
commonest  and  most  familiar  plants  are,  in  many  ways,  the 
best  to  use”  for  lessons.  Volume  IV  continues  and  concludes 
the  handling  of  flowering  plants,  and  then  discourses  on  ferns, 
mosses,  fungi,  and  lichens,  with  three  final  chapters  on  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  woodlands,  commons,  heaths,  and  moors.  Volume  V 
treats  of  the  vegetation  of  the  seashore,  of  water  (salt  and  fresh), 


A  Constitutional  History  of  England.  By  A.  M.  Chambers. 

(6s.  Methuen.) 

This  volume  discusses  the  main  features  of  the  growth  of  the 
English  Constitution.  Commencing  by  stating  and  criticizing 
the  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  Teutonic  institutions,  the 
author  passes  on  to  describe  Saxon  organization.  Saxon  tenures 
were  mainly  three — Folkland,  Bookland  and  Laen  or  Loan  land. 
Concerning  the  origin  of  the  thegn,  Prof.  Little’s  opinion  is 
quoted  with  approval — that,  whereas  the  gesith  was  the  com¬ 
panion  of  the  king,  the  thegn  was  originally  a  minister  or 
servant  in  the  royal  household.  Feudalism  receives  adequate 
treatment,  particularly  the  sections  on  Status  and  Alienation. 
Miss  Chambers  emphasizes  the  fact  that  lawyers  from  Glanvill 
to  Blackstone  gave  a  false  impression  of  “  Villeinage.”  The 
lawyers  wished  to  force  English  Villeinage  into  the  mould  of 
Roman  Slavery.  But  the  villein  was  in  many  ways  recognized 
by  the  law  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  and  custom, 
more  potent  than  law,  enhanced  his  position. 

With  regard  to  the  Manor,  “  the  presence  of  both  classes — i.e ., 
villeins  and  freeholders — was  usual,”  but  “  not  essential,  and 
manors  are  found  composed  entirely  of  either  one  class  or  the 
other.  But,  as  Dr.  Holdsworth  points  out,  at  least  two  free¬ 
holders  were  probably  essential  to  the  right  of  holding  a  manorial 
court.  The  development  of  the  Cabinet  is  very  cleai’ly  traced. 
Interesting  facts  are  adduced  to  illustrate  the  irregular  growth 
of  the  Privy  Council.  When  dealing  with  the  question  of  Writs 
of  Summons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  might  have  been  pointed 
out,  in  the  section  on  Baronies,  that,  when  once  a  man  had  been 
created  a  Baron  by  Writ  of  Summons,  a  “personal  dignity”  was 
created,  which  survived  in  spite  of  the  alienation  of  the  baronial 
lands.  Further,  that  this  “personal  dignity”  was  created  trans¬ 
missible  through  females  and  could  be  resuscitated  after  lying 
in  abeyance  for  several  generations  (as  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Otway-Cave,  Baroness  Braye,  1839). 

Criticizing  Bagehot’s  remarks  on  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Lord  Wensleydale’s  case,  the  author  holds  that,  in 
refusing  seats  in  the  Upper  House  to  life  peers,  “  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  view  of  the  case  taken  by  the  Lords  them¬ 
selves.”  Is  the  statement  that  “  Nonconformist  clergymen  can 
sit  (in  the  House  of  Commons)  so  long  as  they  do  not  hold  a 
cure  of  souls”  properly  expressed?  If  so,  the  law  must  be  a 
dead  letter  so  far  as  the  present  Parliament  is  concerned,  for 
there  is  at  least  one  Nonconformist  clergyman  who  retains  his 
“  cure  ”  and  has  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  McKenna  was  not  responsible 
for  the  Education  Bill  of  1902,  as  stated  on  page  340.  The  plan 
and  get-up  of  the  book  are  excellent.  The  subject  is  treated  as 
exhaustively  as  space  will  permit,  and  the  materials  are  taken 
from  authoritative  sources.  Well  up  to  date  in  scope  and 
method,  the  volume  occupies  a  position  between  such  works  as 
“  Taswell  -  Langmead  ”  and  Sidney  Low's  “  Governance  of 
England.”  The  proofs  of  the  earlier  chapters  seem  to  have 
been  carelessly  revised,  for  the  punctuation  is  very  erratic, 
sometimes  obscuring  the  sense.  There  is  a  tolerably  complete 
index,  but  we  miss  a  bibliography.  The  book  will  be  most 
helpful  to  Intermediate  students  in  Laws  and  Arts,  while  the 
ordinary  reader  cannot  do  better  than  add  it  to  his  library. 

( Continued  on  page  242.) 
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AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  W.  W.  Skeat.  New  Edition 
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A  BOOH  OF  VERSE  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Compiled  by  J.  C.  Smith.  Part  I,  paper,  3d.  ;  cloth,  4d. 
Part  II,  paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  8d.  Part  III,  paper,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  3d. 
Also  separately,  Part  III,  First  Section,  paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  8d. 
Second  Section,  paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  8d.  Parts  I-III,  cloth,  2s. 
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MACAULAY  S  WARREN  HASTINGS,  cloth,  Is.  ;  paper,  9d. 
JOHNSON,  cloth,  6d.  ;  paper,  4d.  MILTON,  cloth,  6d.  ;  paper' 
4d.  ADDISON,  cloth,  8d.  ;  paper,  6d. 

HISTOIRES  COURTES  ET  LONGUES.  Passages  for 
Unseen  Translation.  By  L.  Chouville.  2s.  6d.  Separately 
Parts  I  and  II,  Is.  6d.  each.  ’ 


CAESAR  IN  BRITAIN.  Selections  from  the  Gallic 
War.  With  Historical  Introduction,  Notes,  Vocabularies,  and 
Exercises.  By  W.  D.  Lowe.  Illustrated.  Is. 

SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HANNIBAL.  Selec¬ 
tions  from  Livy.  With  Historical  Introduction,  Notes,  Maps, 
Vocabularies,  and  Exercises.  By  W.  D.  Lowe.  Is.  6d. 

A  JUNIOR  HISTORY  OF  ROME :  TO  THE  DEATH 

OF  CAESAR.  By  M.  A.  Hamilton.  With  a  Preface  by  L.  H. 
Helbekt.  Illustrated.  4s.  6d. 
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OXFORD. 

CALifAR  lftP^A^LIC  Book  1  Edited  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  LL.D. 

Litt.D.,  late  Professor  of  Latin,  Victoria  University,  Manchester.  Is.  4d.  ’ 

j  ^ssor  Wilkins  competence  as  an  editor  no  one  will  question  •  and^there°is 

nothing  but  praise  to  be  given  for  the  matter  and  manner  of  notes.”-S0^ 

GALLIC  WAR,  Books  II  and  III,  in  one  volume.  Edited 

“d  °”nJ-  CI,!™'  "-f&fir 

tPpldc?)rab  y  equl£ped  s?h°o1  books  which  adapt  to  the  uses  of  young  students 

‘“raC‘  "d  ,hem  * 

R0(E™rfS.^.s°iI?S°?'  A?.1"111 

LADY"  OF1  THE  LAKE.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited  by  Flora 
rins«n™  rWlth  Illu8t™ted  Biography,  Introduction,  Illustrated  Notes,  and 
Glossary.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  4d.  [. Preliminary. 

1 VARROE-  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited,  with  Notes,  &c„  by  G.  L.  Turn¬ 
ed1?  Numerous  Illustrations  from  old  prints,  &c.,  in  the  Notes.  Reap  8vo 
CIOtn’  [ Preliminary. 

THm>hrni'h'1?iH'u NTl0tT  V®nicb-  Edited  by  R.  M‘ William,  M.A.  With 
Fj^^ht  Illustrations  by  Dora  Curtis.  Is.  4d.  [.Junior  and  Senior 

and  tolbenoin/1^11,^  t0  com?lend  il:  The  type  is  excellent,  the  notes  concise 

Tatulda^Bevlfw.  ,hegeneral  remarks  on  the  pla>'  not  too  elaborate.”- 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

tions  by  Dora  Curtis. 


Edited  by  Miss  Flora  Masson. 
Is.  4d. 


With  Eight  Ulustra- 
[J uni  or  and  Senior. 


THrn  TEMPEST.  Edited  by  Oliphant  Smeaton,  M.A.  With  Eight  Illustra- 
tions  by  Walter  Crane.  Is.  4d.  r Junior  and  Senior 

It  can  be  affirmed  with  every  confidence  that  this  issue  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘  Tem- 
Xews  laS  n°  Snperwr  as  a  sch°o1  edition  of  this  well-known  play —Educational 


Edited  by  A.  J.  HERBERTSON. 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Diagrams. 

PRELIMINARY  GEOGRAPHY.  By  A.  J.  Herbertson. 
Second  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

JUNIOR  GEOGRAPHY.  By  the  same.  Second  Edition. 

2s. 

SENIOR  GEOGRAPHY.  By  A.  J.  Herbertson  and  F.  D. 
Herbertson.  Third  Edition.  2s.  6d.  With  Questions  and 
Statistical  Appendix.  3s. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  SENIOR  GEOGRAPHY.  By 

F .  M.  Kirk.  With  Statistical  Appendix  by  E.  G.  R.  Taylor.  Is. 

PRACTICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  J.  F.  Unstead.  2s.  6d. 
Separately,  Part  I,  Is.  6d. ;  Part  II,  Is.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  By  F.  D.  Herbertson. 

Illustrated.  Vol.  I,  A  First  Physiography,  lOd.  Vol.  II,  In  and 
about  our  Islands,  Is.  Vol.  Ill,  Europe,  Is.  Vol.  IV,  Asia, 
Is.  6d.  Vol.  VII,  British  Isles,  Is.  9d. 

[ Other  Vols.  in  preparation.'] 


SCHOOL  ECONOMIC  ATLAS.  By  J.  Bartholomew. 
With  Introduction  by  L.  W.  Lyde.  With  over  180  Coloured 
Diagrams  and  Maps.  In  cloth  boards  or  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.  By  W.  E.  Paterson. 

Part  I.  Second  Edition.  Without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  With  An¬ 
swers,  3s. 

Part  II.  Without  Answers,  2s.  Gd.  With  Answers,  3s. 

Part  I-H.  ,,  „  4s.  „  ,,  5s. 


Select  List  of  Educational  Works,  Lists  of  Books  set  for  various  Examinations , 
and  Complete  Catalogue  (160  pages)  post  free. 


J  ,PABS-AR.  Bdited  by  F.  Armytage  Morley,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  With 

Illustrations  by  1.  H.  Robinson.  Is.  4d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

RJCHARD  II.  Edited  by  W.  Keath  Lease,  M.A.  With  Illustrations  by 
Dora  Curtis.  Is.  4d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

MARBUON.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Davidson 
M.A.  (Oxon.),  Assistant  Master,  Malvern  College.  With  Biography  Topo- 
giaphical  D] swings.  Introduction,  copious  Notes,  and  Glossary.  Crown  8vo 
cloth.  Is.  4d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

ROB  ROY.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Introductory  Note.  (Everyman’s 
Library.)  Is.  net.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

MILTON’S  POEMS.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary,  by  W  H  D 
Rouse,  Litt.D.  (Everyman’s  Library.)  ls.net.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

WESTWARD  HO !  By  Charles  Kingsley.  With  an  Introduction. 
(Everyman  s  Library.)  Is.  net.  [Junior. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS.  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham.  (Everyman’s 
Library.)  Is.  net.  [Preliminary . 


-  Abridged  and  Edited,  with  Questions  on  the  Text,  by  G.  C.  Dent  B  A 

(Temple  Continuous  Readers.)  6d.  [Preliminary. 

MACAULAY’S  LAYS  OP  ANCIENT  ROME.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Oliphant  Smeaton,  M.A.  Is.  [Preliminary. 

QUENT!N  DURWARD.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Glossary,  &c„  by  J.  Wilson,  M.A.  Is.  4d.  [ Junior . 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  PAPERS.  By  Addison  and  Steele. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R.  G.  Watkin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Is. 

GOLDSMITH’S  TRAVELLER  and  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE 

With  an  Introduction  ana  Notes  by  W.  Langbridge.  Third  Edition.  Limp 
cloth> 4d-  [Junior. 

PARADISE  LOST.  By  John  Milton.  Books  V  and  VI.  Edited  by 
Flora  Masson.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  4d. 

r  Senior, 

SHAKESPEARE  —  THE  TEMPEST.  (See  under  Books  for  Oxford 
Locals.)  [Senior. 

WAVERLEY.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Introduction  and  Bibliography. 
(Everyman’s  Library.)  Is.  net.  [ Senior . 


Messrs.  DENT  will  be  glad  to  consider  applications  for  Specimen 
Copies  with  a  view  to  introduction  for  use  in  class. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

The  Ideal  Arithmetic  for  Infants,  (ls.6d.net.  Glasgow:  Grant 
Educational  Company.) 

The  little  book  suggests  an  excellent  scheme  of  instruction  in  arith¬ 
metic  for  the  infant  classes  in  our  schools,  and  a  bright  and  clever 
teacher  will  find  comparatively  small  difficulty  in  interesting  the  tiny 
scholars  in  their  work  when  based  on  its  outlined  lessons.  Dull  indeed 
must  be  the  child  that  fails  to  grasp  the  elementary  facts  about  number 
taught  through  the  medium  of  varied  practical  work  in  which  the  small 
student  takes  a  thoroughly  active  part.  The  volume  is  liberally  illus¬ 
trated,  and  brought  out  in  clear  type  and  strong  serviceable  binding. 

McDougalV s  Suggestive  Arithmetical  Test  Cards.  (Second  Year.) 

(Per  Packet,  Is.  3d.  net ;  Answers,  2d.  net.) 

The  packet  consists  of  three  dozen  cards,  each  containing  questions 
suitable  for  written  and  oral  work,  and  adapted  to  first,  second,  and 
third  term  instruction.  Necessity  for  revision  has  also  been  considered. 
The  form  of  the  compilation  is  neat  and  compact,  and  the  type  is  clear 
and  sufficiently  large.  Tiny  pamphlets,  with  the  answers,  have  been 
issued,  and  give  evidence  of  careful  preparation.  As  those  that  know 
the  “Suggestive”  arithmetics  will  surmise,  the  cards  are  intended  for 
use  in  conjunction  with  these.  The  quantity  and  variety  of  the  material 
for  class  purposes  afforded  by  the  cards  will  in  no  small  measure  lighten 
the  task  of  the  busy  teacher. 

Easy  Practical  Mathematics.  By  H.  E.  Howard.  (Is.  6d.,  with  Answers  ; 

Is.,  without  Answers.  Longmans.) 

Without  presenting  anything  specially  novel  in  character,  the  short 
course  in  elementary  practical  mathematics  arranged  by  Mr.  Howard  forms 
a  good  introduction  to  those  subjects  which  the  author  considers.  The 
reader  will  find  much  useful  and  helpful  information  in  the  text,  and 
also  a  large  number  of  exercises  to  be  worked.  We  are  rather  surprised 
that,  when  discussing  the  papering  of  rooms  and  the  carpeting  of  floors, 
so  few  writers — and  Mr.  Howard  is  no  exception  to  the  rule — explain 
the  excellent  method  of  determining  how  many  times  the  width  of  the 
paper  or  carpet  is  contained  in  the  perimeter  of  the  room  or  its  breadth 
respectively.  The  simple  process  referred  to  at  once  gives  the  number 
of  strips  of  paper  or  carpet  required,  and  it  remains  only  to  use  the  same 
as  a  multiplier  of  the  height  or  length  of  the  room,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Obviously  there  are  certain  problems  to  the  treatment  of  which  the 
ordinary  rule  is  better  adapted,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  questions 
that  occur  lend  themselves  naturally  to  the  common-sense  mode  of 
solution  just  detailed. 

Problem  Papers  for  Tipper  Middle  Forms.  By  H.  Leslie  Heed,  B.A. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Alston  Livers.) 

The  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  help  the  young  student  of  mathematics 
to  remain  in  touch  with  his  elementary  subjects  whilst  obliged  to  devote 
the  greater  part  of  his  study  to  fresh  branches  of  the  school  mathematical 
syllabus.  This  aim  governs  more  especially  the  first  half  of  the  valuable 
•  series  of  “  Problem  Papers  ”  arranged  by  Mr.  Reed.  In  the  second 
half,  the  advanced  school  subjects,  trigonometry  and  mechanics,  enter 
freely,  and  give  increased  opportunities  for  making  the  questions  varied 
in  character.  A  useful  introductory  chapter  contains  a  preliminary 
treatment  of  various  important  propositions  connected  'with  the  subject 
of  mensuration.  The  pupil  is  further  made  acquainted  with  the  principle 
of  Archimedes  and  with  some  of  the  possible  applications  of  the  theory  of 
variation  to  scientific  problems.  The  answers  to  the  questions  are  given, 
and  they  appear  to  be  reliable. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

“  Nelson’s  New  Novels.”  2s.  net  each. 

Having  provided  by  their  ‘  ‘  Sevenpenny  Library  ’  ’  a  series  of  reprints 
of  established  novels,  Messrs.  Nelson  proceed  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
the  very  latest  fiction.  The  novels  of  the  day  are  good,  bad,  and  in¬ 
different  ;  and,  whatever  the  quality,  they  are  uniformly  expensive. 
The  new  series  is  to  be  both  good  and  cheap.  The  descriptive  notes  on 
the  volumes  for  the  current  year  indicate  a  great  variety  of  characteristic 
work  by  a  dozen  well  known  writers.  The  April  issue  consists  of  three 
v  dumes,  and  the  rest  are  to  follow  one  a  month.  The  first  of  the  series 
is  now  before  us  :  Second  String ,  by  Anthony  Hope.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
social  comedy,  set  off  by  not  a  little  of  the  nature  of  social  tragedy.  The 
scenes  alternate  between  London  and  the  neighbouring  country  town  of 
.Meriton.  Andy  Hayes,  who  has  fought  in  South  Africa  and  lumbered  in 
Canada,  is  willing  enough  to  play  “  second  string  ”  to  his  former  school 
friend  Harry  Belfield,  his  social  superior  ;  but  character  and  ability  make 
themselves  felt  in  unconscious  competition,  both  in  love  and  in  politics. 
The  contrasted  characters  are  admirably  developed,  and  the  minor 
personages  are  distinctively  drawn,  notably  the  Nun.  The  book  is 
marked  by  shrewd  observation,  penetrating  satire  relieved  by  a  flow  of 
humour,  and  a  charming  lightness  and  sureness  of  touch.  It  gives  the 
series  a  strong  lead.  The  cover  in  green  cloth,  with  gold  title  on  white 
foil,  is  artistic  and  attractive  ;  and  the  fine  round  type  and  flexible 
binding  put  the  reader  on  excellent  terms  with  himself  during  perusal. 


“English  Literature  for  Schools.”  (Is.  to  Is.  6d.  each  volume. 

Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  series  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  upper  and 
middle  forms  of  secondary  schools.  We  have  (1)  Selected  Essays  of 
Goldsmith,  (2)  Parisian  Scenes  from  “  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities ,”  (3)  Selections 
in  Prose  and  Verse  from  Leigh  Hunt,  (4)  Select  ions  from  “  The  Spectator  ’ 
— all  edited  by  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature, 
Birkbeck  College ;  (5)  Selections  from  The  Paston  Letters  (illustrating 

English  Social  Life  in  the  fifteenth  century),  edited  by  M.  D.  Jones; 
(6)  Pride  and  Prejudice  (Jane  Austen),  abridged  and  edited  by  Mrs. 
Frederick  Boas  ;  (7)  Narratives  selected  from  “  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers ,” 
edited  by  George  Wherry,  M.A.,  M.C.  Cantab.;  (8)  Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier  (Defoe),  edited  by  Elizabeth  O’Neill.  The  introductions  are 
pointed  and  capable,  and  the  notes  are  brief  and  useful :  the  editors 
indeed  are  all  specialists  in  their  several  subjects.  The  books  are  printed 
in  a  bold  clear  type  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth  boards.  They  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  in  the  schools,  and  they  will  attract  private  students. 
Adventures  of  Pobinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  Edited  by  T.  W. 
Silverdale,  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools.  (2s.  6d.  Longmans.) 

Mr.  Silverdale  furnishes  a  brief  introduction,  mainly  biographical, 
short  explanatory  notes,  and  a  series  of  questions  on  the  subject-matter 
suitable  for  compositions.  The  type  is  liberal  and  the  get-up  is  artistic. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations,  with  coloured  frontispiece.  This 
should  be  a  very  popular  edition  of  a  very  popular  work. 

The  English  Parnassus :  an  Anthology  of  Longer  Poems,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  W.  Macneile  Dixon,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  H.  J.  C.  Grierson, 
Chalmers  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  (4s.  6d.  net.  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  poems  selected  are  longer  and  complete  poems,  poems  of  very 
varied  type — narrative,  didactic,  satirical,  elegiac,  eulogistic,  reflective 
— poems  largely  representing  the  literature  from  Chaucer  downwards. 
With  the  full  biographical  and  literary  notes  and  the  glossary,  they 
form  a  substantial  volume  of  well  on  to  eight  hundred  large  crown 
octavo  pages.  There  are  no  explanatory  notes  to  the  texts  :  the  purpose 
of  the  editors  ‘  ‘  was  rather  to  afford  both  teachers  and  students  the 
opportunity  for  the  comparative  study  of  poetry  belonging  to  different 
periods  and  different  types.”  The  volume  will  be  very  welcome  to  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  in  the  schools. 

HISTORY. 

An  Elementary  Source  Book.  (3s.  6d.  Pitman.) 

This  little  work  differs  from  most  other  source  books  in  that  nearly  all 
constitutional  and  other  difficult  documents  have  been  avoided.  It  is 
intended  not  for  the  specialist,  but  for  the  ordinary  student.  It  should 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  Pitman’s  “Notes  of  Lessons.”  The  com¬ 
piler  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  variety  and  interest  of  the  selections. 
An  introduction  gives  sensible  advice  on  the  collection  of  an  historical 
library.  Henry  Dowes’s  quaint  letter  to  Thomas  Cromwell  throws  an 
interesting  sidelight  on  the  education  of  the  Tudor  boy  :  Dowes  might 
well  have  been  one  of  the  prototypes  of  Lamb’s  Old  and  New  School 
Master.  A  doubtful  value  attaches  to  the  extract  on  the  character  of 
George  I:  Chesterfield’s  statement  that  George  “had  nothing  bad  as 
a  man”  is  controverted  by  the  protracted  cruelty  to  his  wife  over  the 
Konigsmarck  affair,  and  by  his  persistent  persecution  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  George  I  was  certainly  not  a  “beneficent  noodle.”  The  teachers 
in  elementary  schools  will  undoubtedly  1  ‘  fiud  themselves  able  to  use  this 
book  in  the  classroom,”  and  that  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

History  Day  by  Day.  By  Frank  W.  Green.  (3s.  6d.  Stead.) 

Mr.  Green  proposes  to  encourage  the  study  of  history  by  awakening 
fresh  interest  through  the  use  of  an  historical  calendar.  For  each  day 
of  the  year  there  is  a  “  reference,”  giving  a  short  account  of  some  his¬ 
torical  event  or  personage  connected  with  each  particular  date,  and 
followed  by  a  relevant  literary  extract.  “  Every  morning  at  general 
assembly,”  explains  the  author,  “  reference  is  made  by  the  teacher  to 
the  event  for  the  day.  A  word  or  two  may  then  be  said  about  the  book 
from  which  the  illustrative  extract  is  taken,  and  then  the  extract  is 
read.”  The  materials  have  been  culled  from  many  and  various  works 
of  prose  and  poetry,  and  the  volume  is  of  considerable  interest.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  children  will  derive  much  pleasure  and  profit  in  their  his¬ 
torical  studies  if  through  such  a  work  their  teacher  can  stimulate  them 
to  connect  the  Present  with  the  “  consecrated  Past.”  On  the  whole  the 
selections  are  capital;  but  some  may  have  their  doubts  about  John 
Wilkes.  The  persistent  error  that  King  John  signed  Magna  Charta  re¬ 
appears,  and  in  large  type.  Why  don’t  historical  writers  look  at  the 
Charter  before  telling  readers  about  it  ?  The  full  index  will  prove  useful, 
not  only  in  connexion  with  the  book,  but  also  to  teachers  who  wish  to 
find  short  biographies  suitable  for  history  lessons.  In  the  hands  of  a 
sympathetic  teacher,  this  book  should  prove  very  serviceable. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Scientific  Geography .  By  Ellis  W.  Heaton,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  Principal 
of  the  Secondary  School  and  Pupil-Teachers’  Centre,  South  Shields. 
In  seven  volumes.  (Ralph,  Holland,  &  Co.) 

Book  I  treats  of  The  World  on  broad  lines  (2s.  6d.  net) ;  Book  II  de¬ 
scribes  The  British  Isles  (Is.  Gd.  net.);  Book  III,  Europe  (Is.  6d.  net)  ; 
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Book  IV,  North  America  (Is.  6d.  not)  ;  Book  V,  Africa  (Is.  6d.  net) ; 
Book  VI,  Asia  (Is.  6d.  net)  ;  Book  VII,  The  British  Empire  (2s.  net). 
Mr.  Heaton  assumes  that  students  will  already  be  acquainted  with  the 
leading  facts  of  Geography,  and  aims  “to  associate  those  facts  in  a  way 
that  not  only  makes  them  interesting,  but  affords  at  least  some  explana¬ 
tion  ”  of  them — to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive.  He  treats  the 
general  principles  of  geography  and  expounds  the  fundamental  facts 
of  physical  geography  ;  lays  special  stress  upon  the  connexion  of  phy¬ 
sical  causes  with  the  agricultural  and  industrial  developments  ;  and 
follows  the  great  trade  routes  of  the  world,  past  and  present.  The 
handling  is  fresh  and  practical,  and  the  volumes  are  liberally  illustrated 
with  maps  and  diagrams.  A  glossary  of  geological  terms  used  in  the 
text  is  appended  to  each  volume.  The  work  forms  a  most  compre¬ 
hensive,  valuable,  and  attractive  course. 

A  Geography  of  India  :  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial.  By  George 
Patterson,  late  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  the 
Madras  Christian  College  and  Fellow  and  Examiner  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Madras.  (Is.  4d.  Christian  Literature  Society  for  India, 
35  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  W.C.) 

Mr.  Patterson  takes  a  wide  view  of  his  task  ;  he  does  not  confine  him¬ 
self  to  mere  topographical  or  physical  details,  but  treats  briefly  also 
“  many  subjects  of  which  the  youths  who  graduate  from  our  Indian 
Universities  are  often  sadly  ignorant,  but  which  it  greatly  concerns  them 
to  know.”  In  Part  I  he  deals  with  “India  as  a  Whole” — general 
view,  climate,  people,  natural  productions,  manufactures,  communica¬ 
tions,  commerce,  and  government.  In  Part  II  he  surveys  the  various 
provinces  and  states  in  systematic  order.  The  information  is  carefully 
accurate,  the  disposition  of  materials  is  most  lucid  and  effective,  and  the 
style  is  plain  and  precise.  The  handling  is  generally  descriptive.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  other  single  book  of  manageable  dimensions  that 
gives  so  full,  efficient,  and  agreeable  an  account  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
There  are  about  a  hundred  most  useful  maps  and  diagrams  and  an  ample 
index. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Geography .  A  Two  Years’  Course.  By  B.  C. 
Wallis,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  E.C.P.,  Assistant  Master  in  the  County 
Secondary  School,  Holloway,  London,  N.  (2s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

This  work  has  grown  out  of  some  years’  experience  in  teaching  the 
subject  on  the  lines  followed.  The  points  are  well  selected  to  draw  out 
and  fix  the  facts,  and  the  methods  are  fruitfully  suggestive.  Examina¬ 
tion  questions  are  liberally  supplied  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  There  are  eighty  figures.  The  volume  should  be  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  to  teachers. 

“  Normal  Tutorial  Series.” — A  Physical  and  Economic  Geography .  By 
C.  A.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  (4s.  6d.  net.  Normal  Press.) 

The  volume  is  very  comprehensive.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
are  devoted  to  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  physical  geography  ; 
then  the  continents  and  component  countries  are  described.  The  points 
of  greater  importance  are  judiciously  selected,  the  topics  are  clearly 
-arranged,  and  the  information  is  set  out  in  simple  and  plain  statement. 
The  work  is  profusely  furnished  with  maps  and  diagrams,  which  will  be 
extremely  handy  and  useful.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  Glasgow 
should  be  omitted  from  the  map  of  Scotland. 

The  Children' s  England ,  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Rhys  (Is.  6d.,  Cassell),  is  sys¬ 
tematically  and  agreeably  descriptive  of  the  country  and  its  industries, 
with  biographical  sketches  of  men  and  women  of  note  in  connexion  with 
the  places  of  their  birth  or  activity.  The  style  is  simple,  and  the  points 
treated  have  been  selected  and  arranged  with  judgment.  There  are 
some  sixty  illustrations  and  seven  maps. 

A  second  edition  of  Observation  Lessons  in  Geography  for  Juniors ,  by 
F.  H.  Shoosmith,  B.Sc.  Lond.  (2s.  6d.,  Charles  &  Dible),  is  a  well 
deserved  success.  The  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised  (1909)  and  in 
many  parts  usefully  amplified,  while  a  new  lesson  on  “  Contours  and 
Sections  ’  ’  and  a  full  index  have  been  added. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Eton  Nature  Study  and  Observational  Lessons.  By  Matthew  Davenport 
Hill,  M.A.,  E.Z.S.,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College,  sometime 
Assistant  Lecturer  on  Zoology  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
and  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  F.L.S. ,  Lecturer  on  Botany  and  the 
Principles  of  Horticulture  under  the  Surrey  County  Council,  some¬ 
time  Senior  Assistant  Lecturer  on  Biology  to  the  Essex  County 
Council,  and  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Malacology.  (6s.  net.  Duck¬ 
worth.  ) 

It  is  several  years  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Part  I  of 
this  work,  and  now  Part  I  and  Part  II  are  issued  together  in  a  handsome 
volume.  We  do  not  understand  the  argument  “  that,  however  desirable 
Nature  study  may  be  for  young  children,  it  is  out  of  place  at  a  public 
school,”  and  we  think  the  authors  are  too  facile  in  admitting  that  there 
may  be  a  certain  number  of  boys — boys  “  to  whom  any  kind  of  intel¬ 
lectual  occupation  is  repugnant” — with  whom  such  teaching  as  theirs 
cannot  be  adopted  with  any  great  effect.  If  there  be  such  boys,  the 
fault  does  not  lie  with  the  boys.  The  subjects  of  these  lessons  are  ju¬ 
diciously  selected,  and  the  directions  and  suggestions  are  admirably 
presented.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  and  valuable  course. 

( Continued  on  page  244.) 


A  REMARKABLE  BOOK  ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 

HEALTH. 


Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  the  distinguished  authority  on  hygienic 
science  and  health  questions,  is  evidently  a  believer  in  Thomas 
Carlyle’s  doctrine  that  there  is  no  utility  in  pointing  out  mis¬ 
fortunes  unless  you  at  the  same  time  indicate  the  remedy. 

In  his  remarkable  little  book,  “  The  Art  of  Living  ”  just  issued 
from  the  press,  Dr.  Wilson  not  only  points  out  that  “  our  first 
duty  to  ourselves  is  to  check  illness  at  the  outset,”  but  he  follows 
up  this  admonition  with  the  more  welcome  information  how  we 
are  to  do  it. 

He,  so  to  speak,  says  :  “  You  have  the  evil  of  ill-health  to  fight. 
Now,  here’s  the  weapon  to  fight  it  with.  Strike  for  freedom.” 
For  example,  he  says :  “  Suppose  a  person  has  run  down — feels 
languid,  and  is  easily  tired.  If  he  neglects  this  warning — for  all 
such  signs  and  symptoms  are  Nature’s  warning  to  us — the 
possibility  is  that  he  will  pass  further  afield  into  the  great  lone 
land  of  disease.” 

“  Can  he  do  anything  to  save  himself  from  such  a  disastrous 
result  P  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  he  can  restore  his  vigour.” 

How  P 

Dr.  Wilson  tells  his  reader  how,  without  delay,  adding  at  once 
this  remarkable  statement : — “  Probably  he  will  be  advised  to 
take  a  tonic.  This,  in  the  main,  is  good  advice.  Unfortunately, 
the  number  of  tonics  is  legion  ;  but  if  there  exists  any  preparation 
which  can  combine  in  itself  the  properties  of  a  tonic  and  restora¬ 
tive,  and  which  at  the  same  time  can  contribute  to  the  nourish¬ 
ment  and  building  up  of  the  enfeebled  body,  it  is  evident  such  an 
agent  must  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  everybody.  I  have 
found  such  a  tonic  and  restorative  in  the  preparation  known  as 
Sanatogen.” 

THE  PHYSICIAN’S  OWN  REMEDY. 

How  the  distinguished  author  found  this  tonic  he  tells  us  in  an 
interesting  bit  of  autobiography.  “Recovering  from  an  attack 
of  influenza,”  he  says,  “  and  suffering  from  the  severe  weakness 
incidental  to  that  ailment,  Sanatogen  was  brought  under  my 
notice.  I  gave  it  a  fair  trial,  and  the  results  were  all  that  could 
have  been  desired.  In  a  short  time  my  appetite  improved,  the 
weakness  was  conquered,  and  without  the  use  of  any  other  medi¬ 
cine  or  preparation  I  was  restored  to  health.” 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  this  experience  led  the  doctor  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  specific  which  had  served  him 
so  well. 

Sanatogen,  he  tells  us,  “  combines  two  distinct  elements — one 
tonic  and  the  other  nutritive.”  Further,  it  is  no  “  secret  ”  remedy, 
for,  as  he  pertinently  observes,  “  its  composition  is  well  known ; 
otherwise  medical  men  would  not  prescribe  it.” 

What  the  tonic  and  nutritive  elements  of  Sanatogen  are,  and 
how  they  effect  so  much  good,  Dr.  Wilson  describes  in  simple, 
convincing  terms.  The  whole  passage  is  too  long  to  quote,  but 
one  important  remark  of  the  writer  may  be  given — namely,  that 
one  of  the  principal  elements  of  Sanatogen  “  represents  the  sub¬ 
stance  which  actually  forms  a  very  important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  constituent  of  our  brain  and  nervous  system.” 

How,  through  regenerating  the  nervous  system,  Sanatogen 
restores  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  by  rebuilding 
the  tissues  compensates  the  wear  and  tear  of  latter-day  life ;  how 
it  does  away  with  the  need  for  stimulants,  and  cures  the  sick  by 
the  natural  method  of  making  the  body  strong  enough  to  drive 
out  disease— all  this,  in  the  delightful  style  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  lan¬ 
guage,  make  engrossing  and  pleasant,  as  well  as  instructive, 
reading. 

This  last  contribution  of  his  to  the  literature  of  health  may 
certainly  be  calculated  to  carry  joyful  news  to  the  ailing  and 
weary. 

A  limited  number  of  complete  specimen  copies  of  “  The  Art  of 
Living,”  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  are  available  for  distribution. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free  on  application  to  the 
publishers,  F.  Williams  and  Co.,  24  Alfred  Place,  London,  W.C., 
mentioning  The  Educational  Times. 

Sanatogen  is  the  tonic  food  remedy  used  in  the  Royal  Family, 
•and  can  be  obtained  of  all  chemists  in  tins  from  Is.  9d.  to  9s.  6d. 
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The  Young  Naturalist :  a  Guide  to  British  Animal  Life.  By  W.  Percival 
Westell,  F.L.S.  (6s.  Methuen.) 

This  is  yet  another  of  Mr.  Westell’s  efforts  to  popularize  the  study  of 
Natural  History,  and  it  is  no  little  endeavour  that  has  been  necessary  to 
pack  such  an  immense  amount  of  information  into  the  limited  space. 

“  It  is  safe  to  assert,”  says  the  author,  “  that  such  a  comprehensive  guide 
as  the  present  effort  to  the  study  of  British  animal  life  has  never  yet  been 
published  in  one  volume."  The  life-history  of  all  the  commoner  species 
in  each  group  is  well  detailed,  and  many  entertaining  anecdotes  lighten 
the  pages  and  impress  facts.  The  work  will  be  specially  useful  to  the 
teachers,  hut  its  bright  and  popular  presentation  of  the  subject  will 
attract  the  learners.  A  scheme  of  Nature  study  for  school  work  is  set 
out  in  the  general  introduction.  There  are  eight  coloured  plates  by 
C.  F.  Newall,  and  240  photographic  illustrations. 

Fishes  I  have  Known.  By  Arthur  H.  Beavan.  (2s.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
The  volume  makes  Mr.  Beavan’ s  third  contribution  to  the  charming 
“  Brightwen  Series  of  Nature  Books  for  Young  People.  ’  It  is 
pleasantly  descriptive,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  the  author’s 
personal  experiences.  It  forms  a  collateral  aid  and  stimulus  to  Nature 
study  rather  than  a  direct  course  of  instruction.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  good. 

Messrs.  Jack  publish  six  sets  of  pictures  of  Birds  in  their  series  of 
“  Nature-study  Cards,”  eight  cards  in  each  set  (9d.  per  set).  The  birds 
are  well  drawn  in  characteristic  positions,  and  carefully  coloured.  A  full 
description  of  the  cards  in  simple  language  will  be  found  in  the  volume 
“Birds”  in  the  “Shown  to  the  Children”  series,  edited  by  Louey 
Chisholm. 

ART. 

Notes  on  the  Science  of  Picture  Shaking.  By  C.  J.  Holmes,  Slade  Professor 
of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Chatto 
&  Windus.) 

Prof.  Holmes  here  presents  in  modest  form  what  we  take  to  be  the 
most  incisive,  sober,  and  sure  art  criticism  of  the  generation.  True 
he  touches  “  only  one  small  section  of  the  fine  arts — that  of  painting  as 
practised  among  us  to-day — and  touches  even  that  in  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  fashion.”  Yet  this  restriction  “  permits  a  more  close  scrutiny 
and  a  more  definite  testing  of  any  new  principles  that  may  be  ten¬ 
tatively  advanced  than  would  be  possible  in  a  larger  and  more  abstract 
study.”  Prof.  Holmes’s  “  Notes”  fall  into  three  parts,  as  they  treat  of 
(1)  Emphasis  of  Design,  (2)  Emphasis  of  Materials,  and  (3)  Emphasis  of 
Character.  Describing  a  good  picture  as  1  ‘  Personal  Experience  Empha¬ 
sized  by  Emotion  in  Terms  of  Decoration,’  ’  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact  ‘  ‘  that 
neither  Personality  nor  Experience  nor  Emotion  nor  Decoration  nor 
Emphasis  are  sufficient  by  themselves  :  it  is  only  in  their  perfect  fusion 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  painting  can  be  found,  and  to  master 
the  secret  of  this  fusion  is  the  hardest  task  of  all.”  “It  is  upon  the 
practical  sciences  of  picture  making,  of  sculpture  making,  and  the  like, 
and  not  upon  any  group  of  abstract  ideas,  that  the  aesthetic  philosopher 
of  the  future  will  have  to  erect  the  complete  all-embracing  theory  which 
will  enable  artists  to  be  peaceable,  art  patrons  to  be  confident,  and  art 
critics  to  be  unanimous.” 

How  to  teach  Drawing  without  Copies.  By  R.  Radcliffe  Carter,  Organ¬ 
izer  of  Elementary  Art  Instruction  in  Walsall  for  the  Walsall  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee  and  in  Darlaston  for  the  Staffordshire  Education 
Committee.  (E.  J.  Arnold.) 

The  volume  offers  a  complete  and  practical  scheme  of  elementary 
drawing  lessons  from  common  objects  and  Nature  forms,  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  technical  iirinciples,  teaching  methods,  materials,  apparatus,  and 
suitable  objects.  It  is  “  essentially  a  book  for  teachers  on  the  teaching  of 
drawing  ”  :  it  will  be  an  immense  help  to  them  in  the  arrangement  of 
graded  drawing  lessons  and  in  the  selection  of  suitable  objects.  The 
omission  of  “  drawing  copies  ”  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  they 
‘  ‘  tend  rather  to  destroy  than  to  encourage  originality  of  method  ’  ’  ;  any¬ 
how,  if  they  are  wanted  they  can  readily  he  got  elsewhere.  Nor  are 
there  any  lessons  on  the  drawing  of  patterns  or  designs  ;  these  may  be 
very  useful  in  localities  where  staple  industries  largely  employ  the 
decorative  arts,  but  Mr.  Carter  has  in  view  the  teaching  of  observa¬ 
tion  “through  the  medium  of  drawing  which  shall  not  be  conventional 
or  decorative  in  character,  but  in  all  respects  as  truthful  in  the  represent¬ 
ation  of  actual  things  as  it  can  possibly  be  made,”  and  this  is  useful 
everywhere  and  always.  The  method  is  distinctive  and  excellent,  and 
it  is  executed  with  marked  ability  and  thoroughness.  The  volume  is 
liberally  and  effectively  illustrated. 

MEDICINE. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Schools.  By  A.  H.  Hogarth,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Oxon., 
D.P.H.,  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Buckinghamshire, 
Assistant  Medical  Officer  (Education)  London  County  Council, 
Medical  Officer  Mansion  House  Committee  on  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Poor.  (6s.  net.  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

Dr.  Hogarth’s  work  takes  an  extensive  range.  He  sketches  the 
history  of  the  subject  and  legislation  upon  it  in  England  and  in  other 
countries,  argues  the  case  for  medical  inspection  of  schools,  emphasizes 
the  State’s  responsibility,  points  out  the  importance  of  its  bearings  on 
education  and  on  the  national  welfare,  and  vindicates  the  claims  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  246.) 
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English  Literature, 

Its  History  and  Significance  for  the  Life  of  the 
English-speaking  World. 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LONG. 

582  Pages.  Price  5s.  net. 

A  direct,  simple,  and  interesting  account  of  the  great  English 
writers,  their  works,  and  the  literary  periods  in  which  they  are 
included.  The  sympathetic  and  scholarly  atmosphere  pervading 
the  entire  work  cannot  but  inspire  a  love  of  good  literature  and 
give  a  better  insight  into  the  life  and  history  of  our  race. 

The  quotations,  outlines,  summaries,  historical  introductions, 
complete  indexes,  and  a  good  working  bibliography  will  be  found  of 
inestimable  value  to  students. 

The  frontispiece — The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  lithographed  in  nine 
colours  from  a  direct  copy  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum — is  believed  to  be  the  finest  illustration  ever  printed  in  a 
text-book.  Many  other  full-page  and  smaller  illustrations  are 
included  in  the  book.  Each  one  has  been  selected  with  a  regard  for 
its  artistic  merit  as  well  as  for  its  relation  to  English  Literature. 

Books  suitable  for  the 
Oxford  Local  Examinations,!  91 1  ■ 

ENGLISH. 

s.  d. 

DEFOE:  Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Lambert. 


257  pages  . 1  6 

MILTON  :  L’Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas. 

Edited  by  T.  P.  Huntingdon.  130  pages . 13 

SCOTT:  Ivanhoe.  Edited  by  C.  M.  Yonge.  536  pages  .  2  6 

„  Ivanhoe.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Lewis.  536  pages  .  2  6 

„  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Edited  by  E.  Ginn.  218  pages  ...  1  6 

„  Marmion.  Edited  by  D.  H.  Montgomery.  510  pages  ...  2  0 

SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  H.  N.  Hudson. 

As  You  Like  It . 2  0 

Merchant  of"  Venice  . 1  6 

Richard  II . 2  0 

Julius  Caesar . 1  6 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream . 2  0 

Tempest . 2  0 

LATIN. 

CAESAR:  "Book  I.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Roberts.  204  pages  .  2  0 

CAESAR:  Book  II.  Edited  by  W.  C.  Collar.  %  pages  .  16 


VIRGIL:  Aeneid,  Book  IX.  Edited  by  E.  H.  Cutler.  178  pages  2  0 

FRENCH. 


MERIMEE:  Colomba.  Edited  by  A.  SciIINZ.  226  pages  .  2  0 

HISTORY. 

History  of  Rome.  By  P.  V.  N.  Myers.  230  pages  . 4  6 

Short  History  of  Medieval  and  Modern  Times.  By 

P.  V.  N.  Myers.  438  pages  . 4  6 

Outlines  of  Nineteenth  Century  History.  By  P.  V.  N. 

Myers.  138  pages . 2  6 


BOOKS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  TO  TEACHERS. 

Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  St.  Martin’s  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S  Books  Suitable  for  Prizes. 


ANTIQUITIES  AND  HISTORY. 


NATURAL  HISTORY — continued. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  AN  ANTIQUARY’S  LIFE.  By  D.  G.  Hogarth. 
With  40  Illustrations.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

GREEK  ATHLETIC  SPORTS  AND  FESTIVALS.  By  E.  Normas 
Gardiner,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Extra  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  TIME  OF  HERO  Being  a  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Quaestiones  Naturales  ”  of  Seneca.  By  John  Clarke,  M.A. 
With  Notes  on  the  Treatise,  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  K.C.B.,  Sc.D.,  &c. 
8vo,  10s.  net. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  GREEK  ART.  By  Percy  Gardner.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Extra  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE.  By  Ernest  Arthur 
Gardner.  New  Edition,  with  Appendix.  Extra  crown  8vo.  Parts  land  II, 
5s.  each.  Complete  in  One  Vol.,  10s. 

ANCIENT  ATHENS.  By  Ernest  Arthur  Gardner.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  Plans,  and  Maps.  8vo,  gilt  top,  21s.  net. 

LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  ATHENS  :  The  Social  and  Public  Life  of  a  Classical 
Athenian  from  day  to  day.  By  Prof.  T.  G.  Tucker.  Illustrated.  Extra 
crown  8vo,  5s. 

A  COMPANION  TO  SCHOOL  CLASSICS.  By  James  Gow.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

RAMBLES  AND  STUDIES  IN  GREECE.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
Pifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Globe  8vo,  5s.  net. 

SCHOOLS  OF  HELLAS.  An  Essay  on  the  Practice  and  Theory  of 
Ancient  Greek  Education  from  600  to  300  b.c.  By  the  late  Kenneth  J. 
Ereeman,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  M.  J. 
Rendall,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Sandys,  Dr.  Henry  Jackson, 
E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  and  others.  Illustrated  from  Greek  Vases.  Third 
Impression.  8vo,  4s.  net. 

CAESAR’S  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  GALLIC  WAR.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  T.  Rice  Holmes.  With  Map.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  AT  ROME  IN  THE  AGE  OF  CICERO.  By 
W.  Warde  Powler.  With  Map  and  Plans.  8vo,  10s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By  Dr.  Mommsen.  Abridged.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROME  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ACTIUM.  By  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  By  J.  B.  Bury.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

THE  GATES  OF  INDIA.  Being  an  Historical  Narrative.  By  Colonel 
Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  D.Sc.  With  Maps.  8vo, 
10s.  net. 

FORTY-ONE  YEARS  IN  INDIA.  By  Lord  Roberts.  With  44 
Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By  JOHN 
Richard  Green.  With  Maps  and  Tables.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  Illus¬ 
trated  Edition  in  Pour  Vols.  Super  royal  8vo,  10s.  net  each. 

FAMOUS  FIGHTERS  OF  THE  FLEET.  Glimpses  through  the 
Cannon  Smoke  in  the  Days  of  the  Old  Navy.  By  Edward  Praser.  With 
Illustrations.  Ciown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY.  By  T.  Rice  Holmes. 
Second  Edition.  Extra  crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

CAWNPORE.  By  Sir  Geo.  Otto  Trevelyan.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 


SPORT  AND  TRAVEL. 

IN  LOTUS-LAND  JAPAN.  By  Herbert  G.  Ponting,  P.R.G.S.  With 
108  full-page  Illustrations,  8  of  which  are  in  colour.  Crown  4to,  21s.  net. 

NOTES  OF  A  BOTANIST  ON  THE  AMAZON  AND  ANDES. 

Being  Records  of  Travel  during  the  Years  1849-1864.  By  Richard  Spruce. 
Edited  and  condensed  by  Alfred  Russel  W allace.  With  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  TwoYols.  8vo,  21s.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GUIDES.  By  Col.  G.  J.  Younghusband. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE  NYIKA.  Further  Adventures  in  British  East 
Africa.  By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  H.  Patterson,  D.S.O.  With  Illustrations. 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MAN-EATERS  OF  TSAVO.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  H.  Patterson, 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

AFRICAN  NATURE  NOTES  AND  REMINISCENCES.  By  P.  C. 

Selous.  Illustrated.  8vo,  10s.  net. 

A  HUNTER’S  WANDERINGS  IN  AFRICA.  Being  a  Narrative  of 
Nine  Years  spent  amongst  the  Game  of  the  Par  Interior  of  South  Africa. 
By  P.  C.  Selous.  Illustrated.  Pifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Extra  crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

GREAT  BOWLERS  AND  FIELDERS:  THEIR  METHODS  AT 
A  GLANCE.  By  George  W.  Beldam  and  Charles  B.  Fry.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  over  475  Action- Photographs.  Medium  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

GREAT  BATSMEN:  THEIR  METHODS  AT  A  GLANCE.  By 

G.  W.  Beldam  and  C.  B.  Pry.  Illustrated  by  over  600  Action-Photographs. 
Medium  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

GREAT  GOLFERS:  THEIR  METHODS  AT  A  GLANCE.  By 

George  W.  Beldam.  With  Contributions  by  Harold  H.  Hilton,  J.  H. 
Taylor,  James  Braid,  Alex.  Herd,  and  Harry  Vardon.  Illustrated 
by  268  Action- Photographs.  Second  Impression.  Medium  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

GREAT  LAWN  TENNIS  PLAYERS.  By  G.  W.  Beldam  and  P.  A. 
Vaile.  Illustrated  by  229  Action-Photographs.  Med.  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  Francis  T. 

Buckland.  In  Pour  Yols.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  each  ;  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  each. 
NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SELBORNE. 

By  Gilbert  White.  Edited  by  Prank  Buckland.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  8vo,  3s.6d.net;  Roxburgh 
binding,  5s.  net.  [ Library  of  English  Classics. 


LIFE  AND  HER  CHILDREN:  GLIMPSES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE 
FROM  THE  AM(EBA  TO  THE  INSECTS.  By  Arabella  B. 
Buckley.  With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations.  18th  Thousand.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  BRITISH  INLAND  BIRDS.  By  A.  Collett. 

With  coloured  and  outline  Plates  of  Eggs.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  YEAR  WITH  THE  BIRDS.  By  W.  Warde  Powler.  Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo,  Prize  Edition,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS.  By  W.  Warde  Powler.  Crown  8vo,  Prize 
Edition,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

MORE  TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS.  By  W.  Warde  Fowler.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

SUMMER  STUDIES  OF  BIRDS  AND  BOOKS.  By  W.  Warde 
Fowler.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

INSECT  LIFE.  ByJ.  H.  Pabre.  Translated.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. ;  Prize  Edition,  2s.  6d. 


COLLECTED  WORKS,  ESSAYS, 
MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  PROSODY  FROM  THE  TWELFTH 
C  ENTURY  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  By  Prof.  George  Saints- 
bury,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.  Three  Vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I. — From  the  Origins  to 
Spenser,  10s.  net.  Vol.  II. — Prom  Shakespeare  to  Crabbe,  15s.  net.  Vol. 
Ill, — Prom  Blake  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  15s.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  ROMAN  PLAYS  AND  THEIR  BACK¬ 
GROUND.  By  Professor  M.  W.  MacCallum,  M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D., 
Glasgow.  8vo,  10s.  net. 

OXFORD  LECTURES  ON  POETRY.  By  A.  C.  Bradley.  8vo,  10s.  net. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  THE  BEST  SONGS  AND 
LYRICAL  POEMS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Selected 
and  Arranged  by  P.  T.  Palgrave.  The  First  and  Second  Series.  Complete 
in  One  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  PROSE  SELECTIONS.  With  Critical  Introductions  by 
Various  Writers,  and  General  Introductions  to  each  Period.  Edited  by  Sir 
Henry  Craik.  In  Five  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  Vol.  I.— 14th  to  16th  Century, 
7s.  6d.  Vol.  II. — 16th  Century  to  Restoration,  7s.  6d.  Vol.  III. — 17th  Cen¬ 
tury,  7s.  6d.  Vol.  IV.— 18th  Century,  7s.  6d.  Vol.  V.  19th  Century,  8s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Prof.  G. 
Saintsbury.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Edited  by  Canon 
Ainger.  Globe  8vo,  4s.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.  Newly  arranged  with  Addi¬ 
tions.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Alfred  Ainger. 
Two  Vols.  Globe  8vo,  8s.  net. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.  By  Frederic  Harrison.  Globe  8vo,  4s.  net. 

THE  MEANING  OF  HISTORY.  By  Prederic  Harrison.  Globe  8vo, 

ON  PEACE  AND  HAPPINESS.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Avebury. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  LIFE.  By  Lord  Avebury.  Globe  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  USE  OF  LIFE.  By  Lord  Avebury.  Globe  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  IN  HISTORICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  T.  E.  Thorpe.  8vo, 
12s.  net.  Contains  Lives  of  R.  Boyle,  J.  Priestley,  C.  W.  Sch6ele,  H. 
Cavendish,  J.  Watt,  A.  L.  Lavoisier,  M.  Faraday,  T.  Graham,  P.  Wohler, 
J.  B.  A.  Dumas,  H.  Kopp,  V.  Meyer,  D.  I.  Mendeleef,  and  S.  Cannizzaro. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  CAUSES  TO 
WHICH  IT  IS  DUE.  By  Lord  Avebury.  With  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Diagrams.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES.  By  Lord  Avebury.  Third  Edition.  8vo, 
6s.  net. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  GLOBE  LIBRARY. 

PRESENTATION  EDITION. 

Bound  in  green  leather  limp,  full  gilt  backs,  gilt  edges.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net  each. 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Mowbray  Morris. 

BURNS’S  POEMS,  SONGS,  AND  LETTERS.  Being  the  Complete 
Works  of  Robert  Burns.  Edited,  from  the  best  printed  and  Manuscript 
Authorities, with  Glossarial  Indexand  Biographical  Memoir.by  Alex.  Smith. 
THE  WORKS  OF  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER.  Edited  by  Alfred  W. 

Pollard,  H.  Prank  Heath,  Mark  H.  Liddell,  and  W.  S.  McCormick. 
THE  POETICAL  WORKSOP  WILLIAM  COWPER.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Biographical  Introduction,  by  W.  Benham. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  DRYDEN.  Edited,  with  a 
Memoir,  Revised  Texts,  and  Notes,  by  W.  D.  Christie. 

THE  DIARY  OF  JOHN  EVELYN.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Austin  Dobson. 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

With  Biographical  Introduction  by  Prof.  Masson. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  KEATS.  Edited,  with  In¬ 
troduction  and  Notes,  by  William  T.  Arnold. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  With  Introduc¬ 
tions  by  Prof.  Masson. 

PEPYS’S  DIARY.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  Gregory  Smith. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introductory  Memoir,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward. 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  With  a  Bio¬ 
graphical  and  Critical  Memoir  by  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  W.  G. 
Clark  and  W.  Aldis  Wright. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  EDMUND  SPENSER.  Bdited, 
from  the  Original  Editions  and  Manuscripts,  by  R.  Morris.  With  a 
Memoir  by  J.  W.  Hales. 

TENNYSON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Also  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,4s.6d. 
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individual  child.  Then,  at  length,  he  comes  to  the  general  principles 
and  aims  of  medical  inspection,  and  proceeds  to  details  of  organization 
and  administration.  His  fullness  of  treatment  exhibits  the  subject  in 
its  proper  relations  and  enforces  its  importance  not  only  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  but  to  the  community.  Dr.  Hogarth  writes  clearly  and  forcibly 
and  with  full  command  of  his  materials.  He  furnishes  a  valuable 
exposition  of  the  whole  matter,  which  deserves  serious  consideration  by 
all  Education  Authorities  and  by  the  public  generally.  He  appends  a 
bibliography,  extracts  from  official  documents,  and  forms  and  schedules 
— all  serviceable.  There  is  also  a  good  index. 

Black's  Medical  Dictionary,  edited  by  John  D.  Comrie,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
M.B.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.  (7s.  Gd.  net,  Adam  &  Charles  Black) ,  a  well  known 
and  esteemed  compendium,  fully  abreast  of  the  most  recent  medical 
theory  and  practice,  appeared  in  a  thoroughly  revised  third  edition  in 
1907.  There  are  over  350  illustrations. 

Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons  issue  a  fourteenth  edition  of  Hoblyn's 
Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences,  revised 
throughout,  with  numerous  additions,  by  John  A.  P.  Price,  B.A.,  M.D. 
Oxon.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Berks  Hospital,  late  Physician  to  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Children  and  Women  (10s.  6d.).  The  explanations  are 
concise  and  pointed  and  the  revision  appears  to  be  efficiently  executed. 


FIRST  GLANCES. 

Classics. 

Caesar  in  Britain  :  Selections  from  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books  of 
Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Lowe,  Litt.D.,  M.A., 
formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Lecturer  in 
Education,  Durham  University.  Is.  Clarendon  Press. 

[Brief  history  of  Caesar’s  invasion.  Text  slightly  modified. 
Historical  introduction,  notes,  English  exercises,  vocabularies. 
Capably  executed.  Very  serviceable.] 

Latin  Unseens,  Advanced  ;  being  a  Higher  Latin  Reader.  Edited  by 
H.  J.  Maidment,  M.A.  Lond.  and  Oxon.,  and  T.  R.  Mills,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  Lecturer  in  Latin  at  University  College,  Dundee.  Second 
edition,  enlarged  (fifth  impression).  3s.  6d.  Clive  (University  Tutorial 
Series). 

[Part  Y,  “Longer  Extracts,”  is  new.  Excellent.] 

Mathematics. 

Algebra,  A  New,  Key  to.  By  S.  Barnard,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Rugby  School,  late  Fellow  and  Lecturer  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics, 
Technical  College,  Derby,  formerly  Scholar  at  Jesus  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Vol.  I,  containing  Parts  I,  II,  and  III.  6s.  6d.  Mac¬ 
millan. 

[Model  solutions  of  the  examples  in  “  A  New  Algebra,”  with 
occasional  explanations  of  principles.  Alternative  solutions  ;  similar 
examples  worked  out  by  different  methods,  &c.  Very  helpful  to 
teachers  and  to  private  students.] 

Algebra,  School.  Part  I.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  late  Head  of  the  Military  Side,  Clifton 
College.  With  answers.  2s.  6d.  Macmillan. 

[“Not  a  mere  revision  of  any  of  the  text-books  on  Algebra  with 
which  my  name  is  connected  ’  ’  :  differs  in  plan  and  in  detail.  “  Aim 
has  been  to  provide  all  that  is  essential  in  a  school  course  of  ele¬ 
mentary  algebra,  and  to  present  the  subject  in  a  form  suited  to 
modern  requirements.”] 

Arithmetic,  Exercises  in  Rapid  Methods  in.  By  John  Johnston,  Head 
Master  of  the  Boys’  High  School,  Wolverhampton.  Sd.  net. 
Pitman. 

[For  commercial  student  and  business  man.] 

Differential  Calculus,  The  Fundamental  Theorems  of  the.  By  W.  H. 
Young,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
Lecturer  on  Higher  Analysis  at  the  University  of  Liverpool. 
No.  11,  Cambridge  Tracts  in  Mathematics  and  Mathematical 
Physics.  2s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Geometry,  A  School,  A  Key  to  the  Exercises  and  Examples  contained  in. 
Parte  Y-VI.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  aud  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A. 
3s.  Gd.  Macmillan. 

[Earlier  exercises  worked  out  in  full ;  in  later,  only  (in  most 
cases)  indication  of  chief  steps.  Most  helpful  to  teachers  and  to 
private  students.] 

Parallelism,  Theories  of :  an  Historical  Critique.  By  William  Barrett 
Frankland,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge, 
Vicar  of  Wrawbv.  3s  net.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

“  Sammlung  Schubert.”  No.  LVIII,  Theorie  des  Potentials  und  der 
Kugelfunctionen,  von  Dr.  A.  Wangerin,  Professor  an  der  Universitiit 
Halle  a.  S.,  I  Band.  M.  6.60  geb.  No.  LX,  Einfiihruug  in  die 
Theorie  der  partiellen  Differentialgleichungen,  von  Dr.  J.  Horn, 
Professor  an  der  Techuischen  Hochschule  zu  Darmstadt.  M.  1 1  geb. 
Leipzig  :  Goschen. 
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Weighing  and  Measuring  :  a  short  Course  of  Practical  Exercises  in 
Elementary  Mathematics  and  Physics.  By  W.  J.  Dobbs,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Oundle  School.  With  forty-seven  diagrams. 
2s.  Methuen. 

English  Literature. 

Blackie’s  English  Classics. — A  Book  of  Sonnets.  Edited  by  A.  Barter, 
L.L.A.,  late  Head  Mistress  of  the  Braintree  Pupil-Teachers’  School. 
2d.  Blackie. 

[Representative  selection,  with  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Sonnet 
and  brief  notes.] 

Dickens,  The  Children’s,  A  School  Edition  of.  (1)  Little  Nell,  (2)  David 
Copperfield,  retold  for  Children  by  Alice  F.  Jackson.  9d.  each. 
Jack. 

[Each  has  eight  illustrations  by  F.  M.  B.  Blaikie.  Careful  and 
skilful  adaptation  of  the  stories.  Beautifully  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  limp  cloth.] 

Dramatic  Scenes  from  English  Literature.  Selected  and  adapted  by 
Fanny  Johnson,  formerly  Head  Mistress  of  Bolton  High  School. 
Is.  Gd.  Edward  Arnold. 

[Arranged  chronologically.  Mostly  illustrative  of  different  phases 
of  social  life  ;  variety  of  literary  style ;  skilful  adaptation  ;  brief 
notes.  Eight  illustrations.  Most  interesting  class-book.] 

Oxford  Plain  Texts. — (1)  Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Bums.  4d.,  paper;  6d., 
cloth.  (2)  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Bacon.  9d.,  paper;  Is.,  cloth. 
(3)  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Ivry  and  The  Armada. 
Gd.,  paper  ;  8d.,  cloth. 

[Well  printed  and  strongly  got  up.] 

Scott,  The  Children’s,  A  School  Edition  of.  (1)  The  Talisman,  (2)  Ivan- 
hoe,  retold  by  Alice  F.  Jackson.  9d.  each.  Jack. 

[(1)  has  eight  illustrations  by  Simon  Harmon  Vedder  ;  (2)  has 

eight  illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen.  Stories  carefully  and 
skilfully  adapted.  Beautifully  printed  and  strongly  bound  in  limp 
cloth.] 

Stories  to  be  Read. — The  Heroes  (Kingsley).  Gd.  net.  Blackie. 

French. 

Daudet  (Alphonse)  Reading  Book  :  Recit  biographique  et  extraits  de  ses 
(Uuvres.  Edited  by  Jetta  S.  Wolff.  Is.  6d.  Edward  Arnold. 

[Very  good  selection,  with  brief  notes.] 

Dent’s  Modern  Language  Series. — Episodes  en  Action:  French  Scenes 
for  the  classroom ;  with  a  Phonetic  Transcript.  By  J.  Stuart 
Walters.  Is.  4d. 

[“  Essentially  a  book  of  spoken  French.”  Scenes  cover  most  of 
the  ordinary  phases  of  life  in  France.  “  You  must  get  your  pupils 
to  act.”  Practical  and  vivid.] 

Erckmann- Chatrian’s  Waterloo,  Exercises  on.  By  A.  Wilson-Green, 
M.A.,  Senior  French  Master,  Radley  College.  Is.  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

[Skillfully  devised  exercises  for  retranslation,  with  questions  and 
explanatory  notes  at  foot  of  the  page.] 

Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series. — La  Poudre  aux  Yeux ;  comedie  en 
deux  Actes.  Par  Labiche  et  Martin.  Edited,  with  notes  and  vocabu¬ 
lary,  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph  D.  Harvard.  Is. 

Le  Petit  Bon-homme  Pierre,  sa  Cousine  Marie  et  leurs  Amis.  Written 
and  illustrated  by  Lottie  King.  Is.  4d.  Longmans. 

[For  beginners.  Short  sentences  and  not  many  of  them  ;  piquant 
illustrations  partly  coloured.  Very  attractive.] 

Methuen’s  Simplified  French  Texts. — (1)  D’Ajaccio  a  Sainte-Helene 
(founded  on  the  “Napoleon”  of  Alexandre  Dumas  pere),  adapted 
byF.  W.  M.  Draper,  B.A.  Cantab.,  L.  es  L.  Paris,  Assistant  Master 
in  the  City  of  London  School,  formerly  Classical  Scholar  of  Queens’ 
College,  Cambridge.  (2)  La  Bouillie  au  Miel  (founded  on  “La 
Bouillie  de  la  Comtesse  Berthe  ”  of  Alexandre  Dumas),  adapted  by 
P.  B.  Ingham,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Merchant  Taylors  School. 
(3)  L’Histoire  de  Pierre  et  Camille  (founded  on  “  Pierre  et  Camille  ” 
by  Alfred  de  Musset),  adapted  by  J.  B.  Patterson,  M.A.,  Modern 
Language  Master,  Merchant  Taylors  School. 

German. 

Conversation  Sentences,  German.  By  Emily  I.  Slater.  8d.  Blackie. 

[Varied  and  judicious.  Useful  for  beginners  and  handy  for  the 
traveller’s  pocket.] 

Dent’s  Modem  Language  Series.— Aus  dem  Leben :  German  Scenes 
for  the  Classroom.  By  Ludwig  Hirsch,  Ph.D.,  Alleyn’s  School, 
and  J.  Stuart  Walters,  Wilson’s  School,  London,  S.E.  Is.  4d. 

[A  version — not  a  close  translation — of  “  Episodes  en  Action  ”  in 
the  same  series.  Very  useful.] 

Grammar,  German,  Elementary  ;  combined  with  Exercises,  Readings, 
and  Conversations.  By  Dr.  Emil  Otto.  Revised  by  Dr.  J.  Wright. 
Ninth  edition.  2s.  Heidelberg :  Groos.  London :  Nutt.  (Method 
Gaspey  -  0  tto  -  Sauer. ) 

[Carefully  revised  and  partly  rewritten.  Old-fashioned  and 
laborious,  but  effective.  Veiy  serviceable.] 
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Heath  s  Modern  Language  Series.  —  (1)  Till  Eulenspiegel’s  Lustige 
Streiche.  Selected  and  edited,  with  notes,  vocabulary,  and  exer¬ 
cises,  by  Frederick  Betz,  A.M.,  East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Is.  3d.  (2)  Erstes  Lesebuch  :  a  German  Reader  for  Beginners.  By 

Arnold  Werner-Spanhoofd,  Ph.D.  2s. 

[(1)  contains  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  stories  about  Till — 
illustrations  of  old  German  humour.  (2)  consists  of  easy  progressive 
readings,  largely  about  German  literature,  history,  social  life,  &c. 
Both  volumes  are  efficiently  edited.] 

Hossfeld’s  Method. — German  Grammar.  By  C.  Brenkmann.  Revised 
and  enlarged  by  L.  A.  Happe,  late  Senior  Master  of  Modern 
Languages  at  Dover  College.  New  and  revised  edition,  with  a 
vocabulary.  3s.  Hirschfeld. 

[Practical  and  comprehensive.  Excellent.] 

Literaturgeschichte,  Grundziige  der  deutschen  :  ein  Hilfsbuch  fiir 
Schulen  und  zum  Privatgebrauch.  Von  Oberstudienrat  Dr.  Gottlob 
Egelhaaf,  Rektor  der  Karls -Gymnasiums  zu  Stuttgart.  Twentieth 
edition.  2s.  6d.  net.  W.  Lockwood  &  Co.,  56  Charing  Cross  Road, 
W.C. 

[Simple  and  lucid  sketch  ;  justly  successful.] 

Pocket  Polyglot  Series.— No.  2,  Hier  Spricht  Man  Deutsch  :  English 
Spoken.  By  Wilhelm  Berghoff,  Sprachlehrer  in  London.  4d.  net. 
C.  Andrews,  2  Harmsworth  Street,  S.E. 

[Useful  selection  of  common  conversational  expressions.] 

Stories  for  Young  Folk. 


MATHEMATICS. 


16526.  (V.  Daniel,  B.Sc.) — How  should  a  right-angled  triangle  be 

drawn  to  comply  with  the  specification  :  “As  remote  as  may  be  from 
an  isosceles  triangle  ”  ? 


Note  by  the  Proposer. 

Does  the  eye  judge  of  departure  from  isoscelism  by  such  conditions 


The  first  gives  A  =  tan_1f.  A  =  36°  52',  B  =  53°  8'. 

The  second  gives  sec  A  =  cot  A.  A  =  38°  10',  B  =  51°  50'  {vide  figures). 


“  All  Famous  Fellows  We!”  Told  by  certain  leading  residents  of  the 
kitchen  garden.  By  Phoebe  Allen.  Is.  net.  Madgwick,  Houl- 
ston,  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C. 

[Cedar,  Vine,  Cabbage,  Parsley,  &c.  Varied  and  amusing.] 

Bible  Stories  for  Young  Readers.— No.  17,  Saul;  No.  18,  David  the 
Shepherd;  No.  19,  David  the  Exile.  With  pictures.  Id.  each. 
Henderson,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

[Simple,  picturesque,  devout.] 

Books  for  the  Bairns.— No.  140,  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,  a  Fairy  Tale 
Play  (with  original  songs  and  choruses).  No.  161,  Tales  from 
Tennyson,  by  Edith  L.  Elias,  M.A.  No.  166,  Ali  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves,  an  original  Play  for  children’s  performances  ;  words 
by  Marion  Adams,  music  by  Stephen  Philpot.  No.  167,  The  Gambler 
Prince,  an  old  story  from  India  retold  for  the  children  by  Jessie  D. 
Kerruish.  No.  171,  Frank’s  Wonderful  Joiumey,  or  The  Land 
behind  the  Mist,  a  Fairy  Tale  for  Little  Folks,  by  Florence  Tapsell. 
Illustrations.  Id.  net  each.  Stead. 

‘ 1  Hiawatha  ’  ’  Reading  Leaflets.  Charles  &  Dible. 

[Four  pages  each.  Story  simply  told  ;  word-lists.] 

Nature  Tales,  A  Book  of.  Very  simply  told  for  infants  by  Gladys 
Davidson.  Coloured  frontispiece.  3d.  Jack. 

Rome,  Ancient,  Stories  from.  By  Prof.  A.  J.  Church.  Illustrated. 
6d.  Cassell. 

Tiny  Tales  for  Tiny  Tots— No.  5,  Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  Illustrated. 
Id.  McDougaU. 

Religious  and  Moral. 

A  Travers  les  Choses  et  les  Hommes :  pour  apprendre  a  vivre  Par 
C.  Wagner.  3  fr.  50.  Hachette. 

[For  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  “  Destine  ensuite  a  fournir 
une  methode,  des  idees,  des  images,  aux  maitres  et  aux  parents.” 
Good  qualities,  social  and  moral,  skillfully  enforced.] 

From  Boyhood  to  Manhood  ;  or,  Some  Aids  to  True  Success.  By 
David  Williamson.  Is.  net.  S.P.C.K. 

[Simple,  practical,  earnest ;  illustrative  anecdotes.] 

Jesus  Christ,  A  Life  of,  in  Modern  English,  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
Compiled  from  the  Gospels  by  the  ’"Rev.  James  Smith.  Second 
Edition.  6d.  Macmillan. 

[Primarily  for  Indian  schools,  but  useful  in  any  schools.  Ex¬ 
cellent.] 

New  Testament  Story,  The  Children’s  Book  of.  By  Mrs.  C.  D.  Francis 
2s.  6d.  S.P.C.K. 

[Simple  narrative  ;  numerous  coloured  and  other  illustrations.] 

New  Testament,  Stories  from  the.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S. 
Is.  6d.  Methuen. 

[Continuous  narrative,  mostly  in  Bible  language,  the  stories  being 
connected  and  often  interspersed  with  brief  head-links  and  explana¬ 
tions.  Skilfully  woven.] 

Rabbis,  Stories  of  the.  By  Jack  M.  Myers.  Is.  net.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co. 

[Reprinted  from  the  first  volume  of  the  author’s  “  The  Story  of 
the  Jewish  People.”  Interesting  personalities  of  the  first  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  present  era.  Illustrations.] 

Scales  without  Weights”  :  a  Paper  on  the  Mental  Attitude  of  Boys 
towards  Religion.  By  Alex.  Devine,  Head  Master  of  Clayesmore 
School.  2d. 

[Pleads  “for  a  broad  foundation  ”  —  the  claims  of  practical 
religion,  its  formal  expression  and  outward  ritual  being  sub¬ 
ordinate.  ] 


16843.  (Communicated  by  F.  Cottrell.) — Prove  that 
d’lldxn  (xn  sin  x)  =  n !  (P  sin  x  +  Q  cos  x) , 

'  where  P  =  1  • 


.V»2  /y>4 

"0.-  +*G® 


'  2 ! 


4! 


and 


/y>3  /ytO 

Q  =  ”C1cc-»C3  21  +  »C5  —  - 
3!  5! 


Solution  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.,  and  R.  S.  Capon. 

We  have,  by  Leibnitz, 
d11 

^  n  (xn  sin  x)  =  (dj  +  d2)n  ( xn  sin  *) 

(wherein  dx  applies  only  to  xn  and  d2  only  to  since) 
=  (dfi  +  ndfi -  ]d2  +  . , . )  (xn  sin  x) 


•  rfly  ^  rYlj  1  ' 

=  n\  sincc  +  »coscc^-j«— „C2  sin x  ~  x1—  nC3  cos x cc3  +  ... 


n ! 


n ! 


if-  l  1  n  X?  ri  x* 

=  n\  \  sin*  l-nCg—  +  »C4— ,  -  ... 
I  V  2 !  4  ! 


+  cos*  (  „Ci— -AV—  + 


...)}. 


10328.  (R.  W.  D.  Christie.)  —  Euler  has  demonstrated  that 

2 m  (4N  +  1),  where  (4N  +  1)  is  a  prime,  maybe  resolved  into  two  integral 
squares.  Extend  the  theorem  to  show  that  (r2  + 1)’"  (4N  + 1)  =  two 
integral  squares. 

Additional  Solution  by  James  Blaikie,  M.A. 

This  depends  on  the  well  known  theorem 
(n2  +  52)(c2  +  d2)  =  (ab  +  cd)2  +  (ac  —  bd)2  =  (ab—cd)2  +  (ac  +  bd)2  =  A2  +  B2. 
Similarly  (a2  +  b2)2  (c2  +  d2)  =  (a2  +  b2)  (A2  +  B2)  =  C2  +  D2  =  .... 

Hence  the  theorem  : — If  4N  +  1  =  c2  +  d2,  (r2  +  s2)’"(4N  +  1)  =  X2  +  Y2, 

a  more  general  form  than  the  one  proposed  in  the  question. 


16825.  (J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — Show  that 

cot-1  (x2—x  +  1)  dx 

=  (*  — |)cot_1  (cc2-*  +  l)-i  sin-1 


—  sinh  - 1 


2x—  1 

a/[(£C2  — cc  +  l  )2+  1] 
2cc—  1 


) 


Let 

therefore 
therefore  I 


[2  \Z[(*2— cc+  1)2  +  1] , 
Solution  by  F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P. 
u  =  cc2  —  x  +  1  =  £  {(2cc— 1)2  +  3}  ; 
du 


v/(4«-3)’ 
'  cot  - 1  u  die 
^/(iu—  3) 


dx  = 

=  |  cot  * 1  u  dx 
=  (*-§)  cot-1  (*2-x  +  l)+ 

J  2  (1  +  id) 


du 
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Now 


Put 


✓<4“~3>fe  = 
2(1  .o’) 


"I 


(4m— 3)  du 
2(1  +  m2)v/(4m-3) 

(2m  + 1)  <2m  f  (m  —  2)  riM 

2(1+  ^^2)  ^/(4m  —  3)  J  (1  +  m2)  •/ (4m  —  3) 

»-V(! £?)’ 


therefore 


.  _  v/[(l  +  u«)1(4tt-3)]  dy 

(2u  +  l)(u-2) 


and  the  integrals,  on  reduction,  become 

dy 


—if  ay  _  r 
2Jv/(i  -r)  J 


dy 

VH+W) 


—  J  sin-1 1/—  sinh-1  J?/ 
2*— 1 


=  —  k  sin- 


{ 


,/[(x1—x  + 1)2  + 1]  / 


\_ 


sinh " 1 


{ 


2a-  — 1 


2v'[(a:2-  %  + 1)2+  1] 


Some  Results  depending  on  the  Proof  of  Feuerbach's  Theorem 
which  appeared  in  the  “  Educational  Times,"  for  April, 
1910.  (See  also  Reprint,  New  Series,  Vol.  xvm,  p.  80.) 

By  Mr.  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A. 

(i)  KXS,  LYS,  MZS  bisect  IA,  IB,  IC  respectively. 

(ii)  If  a,  )8,  y  are  the  mid-points  of  IA,  IB,  IG,  then 

Ia/oX  =  IjS/jBY  =  Iy/yZ. 


(iii)  Sa,  S/3,  Sy  cut  oS  from  the  corresponding  altitudes  lengths  equal 

to  the  in-radius. 

(iv)  Sa,  A'l  meet  on  AD. 

(v  If  the  in-circle  touches  the  sides  at  X',  Y',  Z',  the  circles  /3X'y, 
yY'a,  aZ'/3  pass  through  S. 

(vi)  The  tangent  from  K  to  the  in-circle  =  the  projection  of  01  on  AI. 

(vii)  An  ellipse  centre  I  touches  the  sides  of  a  triangle  ABC  at  X',  Y',  Z' ; 

X'l,  Y'l,  Z'l  meet  the  ellipse  again  at  X,  Y,  Z  ;  IA,  IB,  IC  are 
bisected  at  a,  £,  y.  Then  Xa,  Y/8,  Zy  meet  at  a  point  on  the 
ellipse. 

(i)  AI.IT  =  2Rr  ;  therefore  al/IX  =  OT/TI  and  i  alX  =  L  OTI ; 

therefore  triangles  alX,  OTI  are  similar  ; 
therefore  L  aXI  =  /  OIT  =  L  XKW 

[from  proof  of  Feuerbach’s  theorem]  ; 
therefore  KXa  is  a  straight  line. 

Thus  KXS  bisects  IA,  similarly  for  IB,  IC. 

(ii)  From  the  similar  triangles  alX,  OTI, 

Ia/aX  =  OT/OI  =  R/OI  =  similarly  I/0//SY  =  Iy/yZ. 

(iii)  Because  Aa  =  al ;  therefore  AP  =  IX  =  r  =  similarly  BQ  =  CR. 

(iv)  It  is  a  well  known  theorem  that  AT  cuts  oS  from  AD  a  length  r ; 

therefore  AT,  Sa  meet  at  P. 

(v)  From  (i)  $  lies  on  SL  ;  therefore  L  fiSa  is  the  same  as  L  XSY, 

and  therefore  =  90°—  |C  [from  proof  of  Fephrbach’s  theorem]  ; 
hut  because  a,  /3  are  the  mid-points  of  IA,  IB,  and  IZ'  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  AB,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  a) 3  ; 

therefore  L  aZ'/3  =  L  aI/3  =  90°  +  gC  ; 

therefore  L  /8S a+  L  aZ’fi  =  180°  ; 


therefore  the  circle  aZ'/8  goes  through  S, 
and  similarly  for  /3X'y  and  yY'a. 

(vi)  KX.KS/KX2  =  KS/KX  =  NS/NI  =  R/(R-2r)  =  R2/(R2-2Rr) 

=  OT2/OI2  =  Ia2/aX2  [from  (ii)]  =  UI2/KX2, 
because  IX  is  parallel  to  UK.  Therefore  KX.KS  =  UI2 ; 
that  is,  the  tangent  from  K  to  the  in-circle  =  UI 

=  the  projection  of  OI  on  AI. 

(vii)  This  follows  by  orthogonal  projection  from  theorem  (i),  in  which 

Xa,  Y/8,  Zy  meet  at  S. 

N.B. — It  can  also  be  easily  shown  that  the  projections  of  a,  I  on 
KU,  A'T  respectively  lie  on  AX. 


16842.  (J.  H.  M.) — AB  is  the  horizontal  line  of  intersection  of  two 

slopes  of  elevations  0,  <£.  A  ball  is  to  be  thrown  with  given  velocity  v 
from  the  former  slope  to  land  as  high  as  possible  on  the  other,  the  air 
resistance  being  supposed  negligible.  Show  that  the  projection  must 
be  from  a  point  in  AB  unless  20  +  <p  >  |tt.  If  this  inequality  is  satis¬ 
fied,  show  that  the  distance  from  AB  that  can  be  reached  is 
u2/2 g  cos  0  sin  (0  +  <p)  and  find  the  corresponding  level  of  projection. 


Solution  by  Professor  Nanson. 

If  <p  +  20  =  |tt,  the  direction  of  projection  from  a  point  O  on  AB  for 
maximum  range  on  the  <p  plane  is  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  0  plane.  If,  then,  <p  +  26>^tt,  it  is 
clear  that  we  can  get  a  greater  range  by  going 
up  the  0  plane,  but  not  so  if  (p  +  29<^n .  To 
find  the  proper  position  in  the  former  case, 
observe  that  the  greatest  distance  PT  from  the 
0  plane  which  can  be  reached  is  v2/2 g  cos  0,  and 
is  attained  in  the  time  v/g  cos  0  by  projecting 
at  right  angles  to  the  0  plane.  This  distance 
will  be  attained  when  the  ball  strikes  the  <p 
plane  at  Q  provided  the  point  of  projection  P  is  properly  chosen,  and 
will  clearly  give  the  maximum  range  v2/2g  cos  0  sin  (0  +  tp)  on  the 
<p  plane  because  PTQ  is  right. 

Also  OP  =  ON  +  QT 

=  —  («2/2p  cos  0)  cot  (0  +  <p)  +  \g  sin  0  (v/g  cos  0)2 
=  —  (v"/2 g)  [cos  (20  +  </>)]/[ cos2  0  sin  (0  +  $>)] , 

which  determines  the  point  of  projection. 

For  this  point  to  be  above  the  <p  plane,  <p  +  29  must  be  greater  than 
7r/2  as  already  shown. 


16848.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.) — If  a  +  b  +  c  =  0,  show  that 

J  ( a 4  +  b4  +  c4)  =  |  (a2  +  i>2  +  c2)2. 

Solutions  (I)  by  Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E. ; 

(II)  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.,  the  Proposer,  and  others ; 

(III)  by  J.  K.  Heydon. 

(I)  This  Question  is  practically  a  repetition  of  Question  16422,  to 
find  general  solution  of  (x4  +  y4  +  24) 2  =  2  (xs  +  ys  +  A) . 

In  the  present  writer’s  solution  (in  Reprint,  Yol.  xv,  p.  49)  it  was 
shown  that  z1  =  x2  + 1/3  gives  the  general  solution.  Taking  a  =  x2, 
b  =  y2,  c  —  z2  gives  a  +  b  +  c  =  0,  and  solves  the  present  Question. 

(II)  Let  a,  b,  c  be  roots  of  x3+  qx  —  r  =  0. 

Then,  plainly,  2a4  +  g2u2-r2a  =  0  or  2a4  +  q2a2  =  0. 

But  2a2  +  2q  =  0,  whence  the  result  follows. 

(HI)  a+b  +  c  =  0. 

Squaring,  a2  +  b2  +  c2  =  —  2  (ab  +  bc  +  ca) , 

squaring,  a4  +  b4  +  c4  =  2  (a2b2  +  b2c 2  +  c2a2)  +  8  abc  (a  +  b+  c). 

Now  8abc  (a  +  b  +  c)  =  0  ; 

therefore,  adding  a4  +  b4  +  c4  to  each  side, 

2  (a4  +  64  +  c4)  =  (a2  +  b2  +  c2)2. 


11835.  (Professor  Orchard,  M.A.,  B. Sc.)— Show  that  from  a  sphere 
of  volume  653400007r  can  be  formed  ninety-nine  sets  of  three,  each 
consisting  of  a  sphere,  a  cylinder,  and  a  cone,  such  that  the  radii  of 
the  ninety-nine  spheres  shall  be  in  arithmetical  progression. 

Solution  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  relative  sizes  of  the  three  solids  in  a 
“  set.”  But,  if  we  take  them  of  the  same  radius  x,  and  assume  that 
their  respective  volumes  are  fjrx3,  xx3,  g^x3,  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of 
this  set  is  f^x3.  If,  further,  we  assume  as  a  working  hypothesis  that 
the  radii  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  first  term  x,  common  differ- 

99 

ence  x,  we  have,  since  2  N3  =  (--92°e)2, 

i 

(9?5qo)2  |tx3  =  65340000 ir, 

which  yields  x  =  1.  Thus  the  radii  of  the  spheres  are  1,  ...  99. 
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16758.  (S.  Andrade.) — If  either  4 In  >  m 2  or  4ac  >  b2,  then 
(2an  +  2cl  —  bm)2  (m2  —  4Zr)  (b2— 4ac). 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Consider  the  expression 

(i ax 2  +  bx  +  c)/(lx 2  +  mx  +  n)  =  y. 

Then  cc2  (a  —  ly)  +  x  (b—  my)  +  c— ny  =  0  ; 

therefore  ( b  —  my)2  —  !  (a  —  ly)(c  —  ny )  must  he  +  or  0  for  real  values  of 
x,  i.e.,  (m2—lln)y2  +  2(2an  +  2cl  —  bm)y  +  b2  —  lac  =  E,  say, 
must  be  +  'or  0.  But,  if  (2an  +  2cl-bm)2-(m2  —  lln)(b2—lac)  is  — , 
then  E  has  always  the  same  sign,  that  of  m2  —  lln,  i.e.,  supposing 
m2  —  lln  is  — ,  E  is  always  —  for  real  values  of  y,  and  this  could  only 
he  true  if  there  were  no  real  values  of  x  corresponding  to  real  values  of 
(ax2  +  bx  +  c)l(lx2  +  mx  +  n),  and  this  is  clearly  false.  Therefore 
(2an  +  2cl  —  bm)2—(m2-lln)(b2—lae)  cannot  be  — . 


Solution  by  R.  P.  Davis,  M.A.,  and  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A. 

Denoting  any  point  P  on  the  cardioide  by  the  parameter  t  (  =  tan  |0) 
the  equation  to  the  tangent  at  P  is 

(3t-ti)y  +  (l-3t2)x-2a  =  0; 
and  the  equation  to  the  normal  at  P  is 

(l  —  3t2)y  —  (3t—t3)  x  +  2 at  =  0. 

Let  the  normals  at  tu  72,  t3  co-intersect  at  (h,  k)  ;  then 

t\  + 4  +  4  =  3 k/h,  44 44  +  44  =  (2® —  3 h)/h,  444  —  klh. 

(1)  tan  4'  =  tan  §  (cq  +  a2  +  a;t)  =  tan  (2  tan  >4) 

=  (2^i  —  444)/(l  244)  =  k/(h  §a)> 
or  k  =  tan  4  (7i— |a). 

(2)  2(1  +  42)  =  2n ;  whence  9k2—lah  —  (2n— 9)  7i2. 

Mr.  Nesbitt  points  out  that  this  plainly  passes  through  the  pole  and 
is  symmetrical  about  the  axis.  Also  it  is  a  parabola  if  2 n  =  9,  an 
ellipse  if  2 n  <  9,  a  hyperbola  if  2 n  >  9,  and  an  equilateral  hyperbola 
if  271—9  =  9,  i.e.,  if  n  =  9. 


16793.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — Show  how  to  resolve 
N  =  (ad +  4 yA)  into  four  factors  algebraically  for  certain  (integer)  values 
of  x,y.  Ex. — Give  one  or  more  examples  of  N  >  1020  completely  re¬ 
solved  into  prime  factors. 

•  > 

Additional  Solution  by  Professor  Sanjana,  M.A. 

We  have  ad  +  4 y*  =  A.B,  where  A  =  ad  +  2 xy  +  2 y2,  B  =  x2  —  2xy  +  2 y2. 
We  can  make  A  a  difference  of  squares  in  an  infinity  of  ways,  and  in 
any  one  of  these  B  may  also  be  made  such  a  difference  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways,  so  that  the  number  of  solutions  is  doubly  infinite. 

Assuming  A  =  (x  +  2y)2  —  2y  (x  +  y)  =  (x  +  2y)2—  (2yk)2, 
we  get  x  +  y  =  2 yk'2  or  x  =  y  (2k2—  1). 

Then  B  =  y2  (47c4 -87c2 +  5)  ; 

and  we  can  make  47c4— 87c2  +  5  factorisabie  in  as  many  ways  as  we 
please.  For  instance,  as 

47c4  —  87c2 +  5  =  (27c2 +  3)2— 4  (57c2 +  1), 
we  have  to  make  57c2  +  1  =  z2 ;  this  is  satisfied  by 

7c  =  21/ (l'2— 5),  z  =  (l2  +  5)/(Z'2— 5), 
whence  x  :  y  —  18  72— Zl  — 25  :  Z4— 10Z'3  +  25. 

For  such  values  of  x  and  y,  we  shall  obtain 

N  =  i/4  (27c2— 27c  +  l)(27c2  +  27c  +  l)(2k2—2z  +  3)(27c2  +  2z  +  3). 


16812.  ( Communicated  by  C.  M.  Ross,  B. A.) — Show  that 

1  h  n  +  1  [  (n  +  l)(2n  +  l)  ^  ^  =  1 

p  +  n  (p  +  n)  (p  +  27i)  (p  +  n)  (p  +  2n)  (p  +  3n)  p  —  1 

if  p>l  and  p  +  n>  0.  (Vide  G.  Smith’s  Algebra,  Ex.  xxxiv,  12.) 

Solution  by  Professor  Escott  and  the  Proposer. 

The  general  term  of  the  series  may  be  written  as  the  difference  of 
two  similar  fractions,  viz.  : — 

(n  +  l)(2n+l)  ...  [(r  +  l)n  +  l]  _  (n  +  l)(2n  +  1)  ...  (rn+1) 

(p  +  n)(p  +  27 1)  . . .  (p  +  (r  +  1)  n]  (p  +  n) (p  +  2n)  ...  (p  +  rn) 

_  m  _  \  (n  +  1)  ...  (rn  +  1) 

™  (p  +  n) (p  +  2 n)  ...  [p  +  (r  + 1)  n] 

Writing  each  term  of  given  series  as  the  difference  of  two  fractions, 
the  sum  of  (r  +  1)  terms  is 

1  _1_  (n  +  1) (2n  +  1)  ...  [(?•  +  !) n- + 1] 

p- 1  L  (p  +  n)(p  +  2n)  ...  [p  +  (r  +  1)  n]_ 


1 

[i  (1  P-Ufi  P-1  \ 

(l 

Ko  , 

1 

M  1 

V  p+nl \  p+2 nj  ' 

V  p  +  (r  + 1)  n  )  _ 

Since  each  of  the  terms  in  the  product  is  <1  and  the  factors  are 
decreasing,  the  limit  when  r  =  00  is  0.  Therefore,  the  sum  of  the 
series  is  l/(p  —  l.) 


In  particular,  if  we  take  the  convergents  to  Vo,  we  have 
7c  =  4,  72,  1292,  ...,  z  =  9,  161,  2889,  ...  . 

For  7c  =  72,  x  :  y  —  10367  :  1  ;  so  that 

103674  +  4 . 14  =  10513.10693.10049.10693. 

For  k  =  1292,  x  :  y  =  3338527  :  1 ;  and  we  get 

33385274  +  4.14  =  3341113.3335945.3344309.3332753. 

Again,  assume  A  s  (a:  +  3 y)2—y  (lx  +  ly)  =  (x  +  3y)2  —  (yk)2  ; 
we  have  Ix  +  ly  =  yk2  or  x  =  \y  (k2—l). 

Then  B  =  TV/  (^4  -  227c2  +  137) . 

As  7c4  —  227c2  +  137  =  (7c2-9)2-4  (7c2-14), 

we  have  to  make  7c2  — 14  =  z2 ;  this  is  satisfied  by 
7c  =  7  +  7/24  0  =  7-7/27, 
whence  x  '.  y  =  4Z4  +  49  :  16Z2. 

For  such  values,  we  shall  obtain 

N  =  jig?/  (7c2  — 47c  +  5)(&2  +  47c  +  5) (7c2 -2z -9) (7c2  +  2*-9). 

In  particular,  taking  7  =  15,  we  have 

k  =  -435^,  0  =  -4+o3- ;  X  :  y  =  202549  :  3600  ; 
and  we  deduce  2025494  +  4 .3600'  =  158509.268189.174169.227329. 
Here  N  >  10'21  ;  and  158509  =  13.89.137,  268189  is  prime, 

227329  =  281.809,  and  174169  is  prime.  Thus  N  is  completely  re¬ 
solved. 

We  can  similarly  assume  A  =  (x  +  ry)2—(yk)2,  and  hence  find  x  :  y. 
Substituting  in  B,  we  can  determine  7c  so  as  to  exhibit  B  as  a  difference 
of  two  squares  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways  for  each  one  of  the  values 
of  r. 


Mr.  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.,  gives  the  solution  in  the  following  form  : — 
Denote  (p  +  n)(P  +  2»)  ...  [p  +  (r—  1) n ]  (p  +  rn) 

by  /  (?•) ;  and  let  <p  (r)  be  the  value  of  /  (r)  when  p  is  put  =  1 ;  so  that 
the  r-th  term  on  left-hand  side  is  f  (r—  l)/f(r).  Now  this  is  plainly 
equal  to  [<p  (r—l)/f  (r—  l)  —  <p  ( r)/f  (r)]  /  (p— 1). 

The  required  result  follows  at  once,  the  given  conditions  being  obviously 
sufficient  to  secure  the  convergency  of  the  proposed  series. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

16878.  (D.  Biddle.) — A  smooth  plane  surface  is  inclined  at  an  angle 

of  30°  to  the  vertical.  AB  is  a  horizontal  line  upon  it  of  length  c.  A 
pliable  cord,  of  length  7,  having  a  weight  readily  movable  upon  it,  is 
attached  at  one  end  to  A  and  at  the  other  end  to  C,  a  point  vertically 
over  B,  at  a  distance  a.  Find  the  position  of  the  weight  when  at  rest 
on  the  (resisting)  surface,  provided  72  <£  a2  +  c2. 

16879  (William  J.  Gee.)— A  centrifugal  machine  is  rotating  at  a 
speed  of  200  feet  per  second  peripheral  velocity.  Weight  of  contents 
of  drum  1500  lb.,  size  of  drum  3  feet  diameter  by  4  feet  6  inches  long, 
internal  measurements.  The  effect  of  rotation  is  to  cause  solid  particles 
suspended  in  water  to  settle  out  or  deposit  on  the  inner  periphery  of 
drum.  The  result  is  evidently  precisely  similar  to  the  deposition  of 
solidsin  quiescent  settling  in  a  settling  or  decantation  tank,  but  deposit 
is  much  more  quickly  obtained,  because  the  centrifugal  force  generated  by 
rapid  rotation  is  more  efficient  than  gravity.  Required  a  formula  for  cal¬ 
culating  the  separating  effect  in  ‘  ‘  gravities  ’  ’  in  the  same  way  as  the  effect 
in  air  compressing  machinery  is  given  in  “  atmospheres.”  [Note. — This 
problem  was,  in  the  first  instance,  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  S.  Russell. — Ed.] 


16850.  (A.  H.  S.  Gillson.) — The  normals  at  the  points  (p,,  a,), 

(p2,  a2),  (p3,  o3)  on  the  cardioide  r  =  u(l  +  cos0)  are  concurrent.  Show 
that  (1)  if  a1  +  a2  +  a3  =  2\p,  the  locus  of  the  point  of  concourse  is  a 
straight  line,  which  makes  an  angle  \p  with  the  initial  line,  and  which  for 
all  values  of  4/  cuts  the  initial  line  at  a  distance  %a  from  the  pole. 
(2)  Prove  that  if  1  /pl  +  l/p2  +  l/p3  =  n/a,  the  locus  of  the  same  point  is  a 
conic  passing  through  the  pole,  and  having  its  centre  on  the  initial  line, 

this  conic  being  an  ellipse,  parabola  or  hyperbola,  according  as  2 n  =  9  ; 
and,  in  particular,  a  rectangular  hyperbola  if  n  =  9. 


16880.  (A.  S.  Davis.) — A  large  number  n  of  dots  are  distributed  at 

random  over  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  To  find  the  probability  that  there 
will  be  a  circle,  of  area  1/mth  the  area  of  the  sphere,  somewhere  upon 
it  which  will  be  entirely  void  of  dots.  The  area  of  the  circle  is  to  be 
taken  large  enough  to  make  the  probability  in  question  very  small. 
[Note. — The  problem  suggested  itself  owing  to  peculiarities  noticed  in 
the  distribution  of  the  perihelia  of  unclosed  cometic  orbits  projected 
on  a  sphere  about  the  Sun.] 

16881.  (T.  W.  Chaundy.) — 2"  persons  compete  in  a  chess  tourna¬ 

ment,  no  two  of  them  being  of  equal  skill.  It  is  played  off  in  n  rounds, 
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the  winners  in  one  round  drawing  lots  to  pair  off  for  the  next  round. 
If  each  game  goes  to  the  hotter  of  the  pair  of  players,  what  is  the  chance 
of  any  specified  player  ( e.g . ,  the  pth  best  player)  reaching  the  final  ? 

16882.  (D.  Edwardes,  B.A.) — Express 

(  (1  —  u)~i  (l—ioxy^P-rF  (2a,  2/3,  2y,  ux)  du 

Jo 

as  the  product  of  two  hypergeometric  series,  to  a  factor  pres. 

16883.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — Let 

N,  = 


Xi  - 

•JV\ 

No 

_  Z  >  +  X-i 

N3  = 

.  Zi  +  Vx 

N,  = 

X\~V\ 

z2  +  x2 

Zz  +  Vz 

'Z 

'3 

'3  .  '3 

V3  .  f  3 

®i_ 

~y\ 

n; 

__  Zo  +  X‘i 

N3  = 

+ 

CO 

II 

N'  = 

Xi 

~y  i 

.?•>  +  Xo 

z-s  +  yz 

+  y\  +  Zi 

Let  N'  =  N;  =  «  +  X2  ,  N1  =  3JLU2  ,  N(  =  *** +  y±  ±*t . 

Xi  +  Vi  +24 

Show  that  certain  numbers  N,  of  common  occurrence,  both  prime  and 
composite  can,  under  certain  simple  conditions,  be  expressed  in  all  the 
following  forms  at  once,  so  that 

N  =  Nx  =  n2  =  n3  =  n4  =  an;  =  iN'2  =  pr:,  =  p4'. 

16884.  (J.  J.  Barniville,  B.A.,  I.C.S.) — Resolve 

x6—xb  +  xi—x3—x"—x  +  1 

into  two  cubic  factors.  If  ull  +  un+ j  =  un  +  3,  prove  that 


and 


un  +  Uil  +  2  +  U,n6  =  Un  + 1  +  uf,+ 3  +  U?l  +  4  +  U»+5i 

u'h  + 'un+~  =  2atn+4  +  2117(4-5. 


16885.  (Professor  E.  B.  Escott.) — Show  that  the  sum  of  the  series 
1/a,  +  l/a^o  +  l/a^a-j  +  ..., 
where  a2  =  ax2  —  2,  a3  =  a22— 2,  ..., 

is  |  [a!— A/(a12  — 4),  when  a,  7>  2. 

(Note. — This  furnishes  one  of  the  most  rapid  methods  of  finding  the 
square  root  of  a  number  to  a  large  number  of  decimal  places.  Ex. 
— Let  ax  =  6, 

1/6  +  1/(6 . 34)  + 1/(6 . 34 . 1154)  +  1/(6 . 34 . 1154 . 1331714)  +  . . .  =  3  -  2  V2. 
Pour  terms  of  this  series  will  give  a/2  to  23  decimal  places,  five  terms 
to  48  decimal  places,  &c.) 

16886.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — On  donne  une  droite  a  et  deux  points 
B,  C  non  situes  dans  un  meme  plan  avec  a.  A  etant  un  point  quel- 
conque  de  a,  on  mene  en  B  un  plan  0  perpendiculaire  a  la  droite  AC  et 
en  C  un  plan  y  perpendiculaire  a  la  droite  AB.  Trouver  la  surface 
engendree  par  l’intersection  des  plans  0  et  y. 

16887.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.  Suggested  by  Question  16778.) 
— If  from  the  points  of  contact  of  three  concurrent  tangents  to  (1)  a 
cardioide,  (2)  a  tricusp,  three  other  tangents  are  drawn,  these  tangents 
concur  at  a  point. 


16888.  (A.  H.  S.  Gillson.) — Show  that,  for  the  curve  r  =  atanh.0, 
(1)  the  p  and  r  equation  is  r4  (, a?—p 2)  =  a2p2  (a2  —  ?-2)  ;  (2)  it  has  a 
point  of  inflexion  at  r  =  a  a/2,  and  find  the  conditions  for  concavity 
and  convexity  to  the  pole  ;  (3)  it  has  an  asymptotic  circle  r  =  a; 
(4)  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  is  given  by  p  =  r6/[p:i  (2a*  — r2)], 
and  if  p,  be  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  origin,  p.2  that  at  an  apse, 
p2  =  2 p, ;  (5)  the  area  of  the  curve  measured  from  the  initial  line  is 
| a(a6  —  r),  so  that  area  of  portion  between  initial  line  and  apse  is 
|a2  (0  —  1).  (6)  Sketch  the  curve. 

16889.  (S.  Narayana  Aiyar.) — If  a  conic  inscribed  in  a  triangle 

passes  through  two  points  which  are  isogonal  conjugates  with  respect 
to  the  triangle,  then  the  tangents  to  this  conic  at  these  points  intersect 
either  in  the  in-centre  or  in  one  of  the  ex-centres  of  the  triangle. 

16890.  (Professor  Santana,  M.A.)  —  From  any  point  on  a  fixed 
normal  of  a  parabola  two  normals  are  drawn  to  the  curve ;  find  the 
locus  of  the  pole  of  the  chord  joining  their  feet. 

18891.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — 0  is  a  given  point  and  XY  a  given 

line  both  outside  a  given  circle.  Show  how  to  draw  through  O  a 
straight  line  meeting  the  circle  in  P,  Qand  XY  in  R,  so  that  OP  =  QR. 

16892.  (F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P.) — Having  given  the  radii 

T*|,  r2,  r3,  of  the  three  ex-circles  of  a  triangle,  show  that 

4R  =  [(r2  +  r3)(r3  +  r,)  (+4  +  r2)]/(r2r3  +  r3r  x  +  iqro) , 
where  R  is  the  circum-radius.  Hence  find  the  sides  of  the  triangle, 
and  test  the  solution  when  ?’,  =  21,  3r2  =  35,  r3  =  36. 


16893.  (W.  Gallatly,  M.A.  Suggested  by  Question  16418.)— If  P 

be  a  point  ( a'8'7 ')  and  0  the  circum-centre,  then  OP  is  perpendicular 
to  a/a  +  /3//3'  +  y/y’  —  0,  the  trilinear  polar  of  P,  if  P  lies  on  the  cubic 
(a/a) (6/8  —  cy)  +  ...  =  0,  or  in  barycentric  co-ordinates, 

tfyz  (y  —  z)  +  ...  =  0. 

Show  that  H,  I,  K  lie  on  this  curve,  so  that 

(1)  OH  is  perpendicular  to  a  cos  A  +  ...  =0, 

(2)  01  ,,  a  +  /8  +  y  =  0, 

(3)  OK  ,,  a/a  +  ...  =  0.  . 


16894.  (Sonti  V.  Ramamurty,  B.A.) — A'B'C'  is  the  polar  triangle 
of  a  spherical  triangle  ABC.  BC',  B'C  cut  at  R  ;  CA',  C'A  at  S  ;  AB', 
A'B  at  T.  Show  that  triangles  ABC,  RST  are  in  perspective.  What 
relation  does  the  centre  of  homology  of  ABC  and  RST  bear  to  the  tri¬ 
angle  ABC  ? 

16895.  (Professor  Nanson.) — If 

sin  a  sin  /8  sin  7  =  sin  a'  sin  /3'  sin  7'  and  a  +  8  +  7  +  a'  +  /S'  +  7'  =  ir, 
show  that  (sin  0  sin  7)/ [sin  (a'  +  8)  sin  (a  +  7)]  +  ...  +  ...  =  1. 


OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

10880.  (Professor  Ramaswami  Aiyar.) — The  successive  angles  of  a 
plane  polygon  are  given  as  well  as  the  sum  of  the  sides  multiplied  by 
certain  constants  respectively.  Show  that  the  area  is  a  maximum 
when  there  exists  a  point  in  the  figure  whose  distances  from  the  sides 
are  proportional  to  the  corresponding  constants.  [When  the  constants 
are  all  equal,  this  becomes  a  theorem  given  by  Professor  M’Cay.J 

11166.  (Professor  Morel.) — Construire  geometriquement  un  tri¬ 
angle,  connaissant  la  hauteur  partant  du  sommet  A,  la  bissectrice  par- 
tant  du  sommet  B  et  la  mediane  partant  du  sommet  C. 

11438.  (R.  A.  Roberts,  M.A.) — Two  parallel  planes  conjugate  with 

respect  to  a  sphere  attract  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  cube  of 
the  distance,  and  a  particle  is  constrained  to  move  on  the  sphere  under 
the  action  of  these  forces  with  a  velocity  equal  to  infinity.  Show  that 
the  orbit  lies  on  a  quadric  surface. 

11615.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — If  a  function  of  the  elements  of  a 
given  matrix  remains  unaltered,  by  whatever  other  unit  matrix  of  like 
order  the  given  one  is  multiplied,  prove  (1)  that  such  function  is  a 
function  of  the  determinant  of  the  given  matrix ;  and  (2)  extend  the 
theorem  to  a  system  of  any  number  of  matrices  of  the  same  order. 
[As,  e.g.,  if  F  (a,  6,  c,  d)  =  F(A,  B,  C  D),  where 

a,  0,  7,  5  being  arbitrary,  except  that  aS—  0y  =  1,  then 
F  (a,  6,  c,  d)  =  (p  (ad— be).] 

12281.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — If  the  centre  of  a  hyperbola  be 

on  one  of  the  equi-conjugate  diameters  of  an  ellipse,  the  axes  of  the 
ellipse  must  be  tangents  to  the  hyperbola,  and  the  asymptotes  of  the 
hyperbola  must  he  tangents  to  the  ellipse. 

12344.  (Professor  Morley.) — When  the  curve  y1  =  4x:i— g%x  —  g3  is 
bipartite,  prove  that  the  area  of  the  oval  is  |  (2>g3w\  —  2gf2’?i),  Weierstrass’s 
notation  being  used. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  requested  that  all  Mathematical  communications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Mathematical  Editor, 

Miss  Constance  I.  Marks,  B.A.,  10  Matheson  Road,  West 
Kensington,  W. 


“  Mathematics  from  1  The  Educational  Times  ’  ”  (with 
Additional  Papers  and  Solutions).*  Published  by 
and  to  be  had  of  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon 
Street,  E.C.  Vol.  XVI  (New  Series )  now  ready. 
Price,  to  Subscribers,  5s.;  to  Non-Subscribers ,  6s.  (kl. 

*  Hitherto  styled  here  the  “  Mathematical  Reprint.” 


THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday ,  April  28 tli,  1910. 

Sir  W.  D.  Niven,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  Brodetsky  was  admitted  into  the  Society. 

The  following  papers  were  communicated  : — 

“The  Accuracy  of  Interpolation  by  Finite  Differences’’  (Second 
Paper)  :  Dr.  W.  F.  Sheppard. 

“  Theorems  connected  with  Maclaurin’s  Test  for  the  Convergence  of 
Series”  :  Mr.  G.  H.  Hardy. 

Lieut. -Col.  A.  Cunningham  communicated  two  notes  on  the  theory 
of  numbers,  (i)  “  The  Factorisation  of  27'  +  1,”  (ii)  “  The  Indivisibility 
of  2''  — 2  by  p\  p  being  Prime.” 

Thursday,  May  12 th,  1910. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  the  Seventh, 
the  meeting  announced  for  this  date  was  cancelled. 
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Messrs.  BELL’S  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS ’  EXAMINATIONS ,  1910 - 


IRST  and  SECOND  CLASS  (Senior  and  Junior). 


ENGLISH. 

NOTES  ON  SHAKESPEARE’S  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT  and 
TWELFTH  NIGHT.  With  Introduction  by  T.  Duff  Barnett, 

B. A.  Is.  each. 

THE  PARAPHRASE  OF  POETRY.  A  Practical  Handbook  on 
Paraphrasing:,  for  use  in  Schools.  By  Edmund  Candler.  With  Intro¬ 
duction,  Specimens  of  Paraphrases,  and  numerous  Examples.  Is.  6d. 

MASON’S  SENIOR  GRAIVIIVIAR:  Based  on  Mason’s  Grammars. 
Revised  and  Augmented  by  A.  J.  Ashton,  M.A.,  Examiner  in  English  to 
the  College  of  Preceptors.  Fortieth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

ARITHMETIC  and  MENSURATION. 

NEW  SCHOOL  ARITH 1VI ETIC.  By  Charles  Pendleburv,  M. A., 
F.R.A.S.,  assisted  by  F.  E.  Robinson,  M.A.  Complete,  with  or  without 
Answers.  Seventh  Edition.  4s.  6d.  Or,  in  Two  Parts,  with  or  without 
Answers.  2s.  6d.  each.  The  Answers  separately,  6d.  net. 

NEW  SCHOOL  EXAMPLES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  Extracted 
from  the  “New  School  Arithmetic.”  Fourth  Edition.  With  or  without 
Answers,  3s. ;  or,  in  Two  Parts,  Is.  6d.  and  2s. 

Key  to  Part  II.  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC.  By  Charles  Pendeebury,  M.A., 
assisted  by  F.  E.  Robinson,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo, 
Is.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  2s.  The  Answers,  separately,  6d.  net. 

EXAMPLES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  With  some  Notes  on  Method.  By 

C.  O.  Tucket',  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Charterhouse,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  with  or 
without  Answers,  3s. 

ELEMENTARY  MENSURATION.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A  ,  and 
A.  A.  Bourne,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

ALGEBRA. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and  A.  A. 
Bourne,  M.A.  Complete  (for  the  Senior  Exam.),  Sixth  Edition,  Revised, 
with  or  without  Answers,  4s.  6d. ;  or  Part  I  (for  the  Junior  Exam.),  2s.  6d. ; 
or,  with  Answers,'  3s.  Part  II,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  Examples 
separately,  3s. 

A  FIRST  ALGEBRA.  By  the  same  Authors.  Third  Edition.  Is.  6d. ; 
or,  with  Answers,  2s.  This  book  includes  Quadratic  Equations,  Indices,  &c. 

EXAMPLES  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  C.  O.  Tuckey,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition, 
Revised.  Crown  8vo,  with  or  without  Answers,  3s.  Also  an  Appendix  of 
Supplementary  Examples,  6d.  net. 

GEOMETRY. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and  A.  A. 
Bourne,  M.A.  Complete  (for  the  Senior  Exam.i,  Sixth  Edition,  Revised, 
4s.  6d.  Also  Books  I— III.  For  the  Junior  Exam.  Tenth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS. 

A  FIRST  YEAR’S  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 

By  James  Sinclair,  M.A.  Glas.,  B.Sc.  Loud.,  Head  Science  Master  in 
Shawlands  Academy,  Glasgow.  Fourth  Edition.  With  numerous  Dia¬ 
grams.  Is.  6d. 

A  SECOND  YEAR’S  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 

By  James  Sinclair,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Second  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

A  THIRD  YEAR’S  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 

By  James  Sinclair,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Is.  6d. 


LATIN. 

CAESAR:  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  Books  V  and  VI.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary,  by  J.  T.  Phillipson,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Is.  6d.  each. 

(Bell’s  Illustrated  Classics.) 
Translation.  Is.  (Bell's  Classical  Translations  ) 

VIRGIL:  AENEID.  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  J.  T.  Phillipson,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  Freely  Illustrated. 

( Bell’s  Illustrated,  Classics.) 
Translation.  Is.  (Bell’s  Classical  Translations.) 

HORACE  :  ODES.  Book  I.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 

( Bell’s  I Ihistrated  Classics.) 
Translation.  Is.  (Bell’s  Classical  Translations.) 

BELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  LATIN  COURSE,  for  the  First 
Year.  By  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.,  and  J.  G.  Spencer.  B.A.  In 
Three  Parts.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  other  Illustrations. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each. 

BELL’S  CONCISE  LATIN  COURSE.  By  E. C. Marchant,  M.A. , 
and  J.  G.  Spencer,  B.A.  2s. 

BELL’S  CONCISE  LATIN  COURSE.  Part  II.  By  E.  C. 

Marchant,  M.A.,  and  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 


GREEK. 

EURIPIDES:  MEDEA.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Nicklin,  M.A.  With 
Introduction,  Notes, _  Appendices,  and  Vocabulary,  and  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions.  2s.  (For  Senior  Exam.)  (Bell’s  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Translation.  Is.  (Bell’s  Classical  Translations.) 

XENOPHON  :  ANABASIS.  Book  III.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.  With  Illustrations  and 
Map.  Is.  6d.  (Bell’s  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Translation.  Is.  (Bell’s  Classical  Translations.) 

CLIMAX  PROTE.  A  First  Greek  Reader.  In  Two  Pro 

gressive  Parts,  with  Hints  and  Vocabulary.  By  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A. 
With  30  Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 

GERMAN. 

BELL’S  FIRST  GERMAN  COURSE.  By  L.  B.  T.  Chaffey,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated.  2s. 

GERMAN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  Consisting  of  Selections  from 
Modern  English  Writers.  With  Grammatical  Notes,  Idiomatic  Renderings, 
and  General  Introduction.  By  A.  C.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.  Eighteenth 
Edition.  F’cap.  8vo,  4s.  6d.  A  Key  to  the  First  and  Second  Parts.  Fourth 
Edition.  3s.  net.  To  the  Third  and  Fourth  Parts.  4s.  net. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

ELEMENTARY  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  James 
Walker,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  revised.  3s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY.  By  D.  S.  MacNair, 
Ph.D.,  B.Sc.  Fourth  Edition,  revised.  2s. 


THIRD  CLASS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

NEW  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  By  Charles Pendlebury,  M.A. 
Part  I.  Fourth  Edition.  With  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

A  JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC.  By  Charles  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  and 
F.  E.  Robinson,  M.A.  Is.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  2s. 

ALGEBRA. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and  A.  A. 
Bourne,  M.A.  Part  I.  To  Quadratic  Equations.  Twelfth  Edition,  revised, 
2s.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  3s. 

A  FIRST  ALGEBRA.  By  the  same  Authors.  Is.  6d.  ;  or,  with 
Answers,  2s. 

GEOMETRY. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and  A.  A. 
Bourne,  M.A.  Book  I.  Containing  the  substance  of  the  Theorems 
contained  in  Euclid,  Book  I,  Props.  1  to  32,  with  a  Chapter  on  Easy 
Experimental  Geometry.  Sixth  Edition.  Is. 


ENGLISH. 

A  JUNIOR  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Based  on  Mason’s  Grammars. 
Revised  and  Augmented  by  A.  J,  Ashton,  M.A.,  Examiner  in  English  to 
the  College  of  Preceptors.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  THROUGH  COM¬ 
POSITION.  By  John  D.  Rose,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  Kirkcaldy  High 
School.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo,  Is. 

LATIN. 

EUTROPIUS.  Books  I  and  II.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  J.  G.  Spencer,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul’s 
School.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map.  Is.  6d. 

(Bell’s  Illustrated  Classics.) 

Translation.  5s.  (Bolin’s  Classical  Library.) 

LATIN  UNSEENS.  Selected  and  arranged  by  E.  C.  Marchant, 
M.A.  Is. 
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MESSRS.  THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS’ 

Publications  for  the  Secondary  School. 


The  New  English  Movement . 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  literary  reading=matter  of  a  high=class  character,  Messrs.  THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 
have  issued  a  Series  of  short  English  Texts  and  Selections  under  the  general  Title  of 

SHORT  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Each  100  pages.  Cloth  Boards,  price  6d>  With  short  Foot-notes,  Appendix,  and  Frontispiece. 

LATEST  VOLUMES. 

PORTIA,  HEIRESS  OF  BELMONT.  (Mrs.  Cowden  ClarKe.) 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  School  Edition. 

BOSWELL’S  “LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.”  Selected  Passages. 
LONGFELLOW’S  SHORTER  POEMS. 

“AUGUSTINE”  AND  “THE  BLACK  PRINCE.”  (Dean  Stanley.) 


PREVIOUSLY  ISSUED. 


Selections  from  Tennyson’s  Poems. 

Select  Comedies  from  Lamb’s  Tales. 

An  Introduction  to  Shakespeare’s  Comedies. 

The  Great  Stone  Face,  and  Other  Stories.  (Hawthorne.) 
Pen  Portraits  from  Carlyle. 

Sleepy  Hollow,  and  Other  Tales.  (Washington  Irving.) 
Longfellow’s  “  Evangeline.” 

Wordsworth’s  Shorter  Poems. 


Pen  Pictures  from  Macaulay. 

Carlyle's  “Hero  as  Divinity”  and  Matthew  Arnold’s 
“  Balder  Dead.” 

Select  Tragedies  from  Lamb’s  Tales. 

An  Introduction  to  Shakespeare’s  Tragedies. 

Sesame  and  Lilie3.  (Buskin.) 

Select  Poems  of  Dunbar. 

Scottish  Historical  Ballads  and  Poems. 


Nelson’s 

CAMEOS  OF  LITERATURE. 

A  Series  of  Literary  Studies  for  Middle  Forms  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Upper 
Standards  of  Primary  Schools,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  newest 
ideas  on  the  teaching  of  English  Literature. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  PRINTS 

AND  PAINTINGS. 

Cloth  Boards,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  SOME  ENGLISH  ESSAYS.  256  pages. 

Thirty-six  selected  papers  drawn  from  the  works  of  the  best  essayists  from 
Bacon  to  Stevenson. 

Vol.  II.  THE  HARP  OF  YOUTH.  288  pages. 

A  book  of  poetry  for  school  and  home,  arranged  in  chronological  order  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

Vol.  III.  THE  GLEEMAN.  288  pages. 

Fourteen  story -poems  of  greater  length  than  cun  be  included  in  the 
ordinary  school  anthology. 

Vol.  IV.  A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  240  pages. 

Twenty-three  extracts  arranged  in  chronological  order. 


Nelson’s 

PREPARATORY  MATHEMATICS. 

A  New  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Forms  in  Secondary  Schools 
and  Upper  Standards  in  Primary  Schools. 

By  A.  CLEMENT  JONES,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

and 

C.  H.  BLOMFIELD,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

Mathematical  Masters  in  Bradford  Grammar  School. 

Cloth,  with  or  without  Answers.  Price  Is.  6d. 


r p HIS  new  and  highly  interesting  volume  aims  at  preparing  the  pupil  for 
l  formal  Mathematics  by  taking  him  through  a  complete  course  in  Number 
Work,  and  so  introducing  him  not  only  to  Arithmetic  proper,  but  also  to 
Algebra  and  Practical  Geometry.  It  will  he  found  invaluable  in  Junior  Forms 
of  Secondary  Schools,  as  well  as  in  recapitulating  the  whole  of  the  work 
covered  in  the  Elementary  School,  and  so  preparing  for  the  Labour  Certificate 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Teachers  who  use  this  book  will  find  their  pupils 
interested  from  the  first,  as  the  examples  make  direct  appeal  to  the  everyday 
life  of  the  boy  and  girl. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  external  production  of  this  volume,  which 
in  this  respect  marks  a  new  departure  in  Mathematical  works. 


tggr  Now  in  use  at  Fettes  College. 

LIFE  OF 

By  a  well  known  author. 

Just  published  in 

KING 

EDWARD 

NELSON’S  7k.  SERIES. 

THE 

SEVENTH. 

A  VERY  ADMIRABLE  AND 

SUITABLE  SCHOOL  READER. 

THOMAS 

NELSON  &  SONS,  35  and  36  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. ; 

Edinburgh,  Leeds,  Dublin,  and  New  York. 

London  :  Printed  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  &  Son,  2  Newton  Street,  Kingswny,  London,  W.C. ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

[Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


(incorporated  by  royal  charter.) 


GENERAL  MEETING. 


The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of 
the  Corporation  will  bo  held  at  the  College.  B1  oomsbury 
Square,  W.C.,  on  S  iturday,  the  16th  of  J  uly,  1910,  at 
3  p.m. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

On  Thursday,  September  29th,  John  Wm.  Adamson, 
Professor  of  Education  in  University  of  London  King’s 
College,  will  commence  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on 

"RECENT  STUDIES  IN  THE  ART  OP 
TEACHING.” 

The  Lectures  will  pass  in  review  and  discuss  the  chief 
recent  reforms,  accomplished  and  projected,  in  the  art 
of  teaching  school-studies,  more  especially  the  “  English  ” 
subjects,  elementary  mathematics  and  languages.  At¬ 
tention  will  also  be  given  to  such  results  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  study  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  as  promise  to  be  of 
use  to  the  practising  teacher. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.— The  next  Examination  of  Teachers  for 
the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1910. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certificates  of 
Ability  to  Teach. — The  next  Practical  Examina¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  October,  1910. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Christmas 
Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1910. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  will  commence  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1910. 

Professional  PreliminaryExaminations. — 

These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and  September. 
The  Autumn  Examination  in  1910  will  commence  on  the 
6th  of  September. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

— Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
College  for  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

University  of  London. — The  College  provides  courses 
of  I  ns  traction  for  the  Examinations  of  the  University  in 
Arts,  Science,  Economics,  and  Laws,  under  Recognised 
Teachers  Of  the  University.  The  Laboratories  are  well 
appointed,  and  there  are  facilities  for  Research. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


NIYERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are  strongly 
recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are  or  intend  to 
be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Devon- 
port,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  Andrews,  Sheffield, 
Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The 
University,  St.  Andrews. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


UNIVERSITY  HALL. 

Warden  : 

Mrs.  EDWIN  NEAVE,  B.Sc. 

r NIYERSITY  HALL,  for  Women 

students,  was  opened  in  1896,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  usual  Course  of  Study  at  LTniversity  Hall  is  in 
preparation  for  the  Degree  Examinations  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which  all  the  Classes  and 
Degrees  in  Arts,  Divinity,  Science,  and  Medicine  are 
open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

The  Sessions  of  Residence  are  the  two  University 
Sessions,  viz.  the  Winter  Session,  October  to  March ; 
the  Summer  Session  (Optional),  April  to  June.  The 
Hall  accommodates  50  Students. 

University  Hall  fees  for  residence— Winter  Session, 
£30-£50 ;  Summer  Session,  £15-£25. 

Matriculation  and  Class  Fees  average  £10  for  the 
Winter  Session. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Warden, 
University  Hall,  St.  Andrews,  Fife. 


^Moisei?  IE)  a  1 1 

®fforb. 

"  The  most  renowned  and  the  most  successful 
Institution  of  its  kind.”  Young  Man. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 
FOR  ALL  EXAMS. 

FREE  GUIDES 

on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Diploma  Correspondence  College,  Htd., 

WOLSEY  HALL,  OXFORD. 


London  college  of  music. 

(Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 

Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  op  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Director  of  Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS,  1910. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION,  THE¬ 
ORY  of  MUSIC,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and 
over  400  Local  Centres  in  July  (June  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland),  when  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  all 
successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  (A.L.C.M.),  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  (L.C.M.),  and  Fellowship  (F.L.C.M.)  take  place 
in  June,  July,  and  December. 

Local  Centres  may  be  formed  in  unrepresented 
districts  ;  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary. 

School  Centre  examinations  may  be  held  under 
certain  rales.  Details  in  the  special  School  Syllabus. 

SYLLABUS  for  1910,  together  with  Annual  Report, 
may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are  received 
and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best  Professors  at 
moderate  fees.  The  College  is  open  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

A  COURSE  of  TRAINING  in  Pianoforte  and  Singing 
for  Teachers  is  held  at  the  College. 

A  SHORT  SERIES  of  Lessons  in  special  Subjects  may 
be  had  at  Vacation  and  other  times. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


1YT  OTICE. — The  AUGUST  Number 

of  "THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES”  will 
contain  the  CLASS  LISTS  of  SUCCESSFUL  CAN¬ 
DIDATES  at  the  MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS 
of  the  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March-April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November-December  also.  En¬ 
tries  for  the  November-December  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  October  12th,  1910. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 

Held  three  times  a  year,  viz.,  October- November, 
March-April,  and  June- July.  Entries  for  the  October- 
November  Examinations  close  Wednesday,  October  12th, 
1910. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local  Centre 
or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application.  Price  3d. 
per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  entry  forms,  and  any  further 
information  will  he  sent  post  free  on  application  to — 
JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams:  "  Associa,  London.” 


CHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  University  Delegacy  for  Secondary  Training, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

Principal  —  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 
(late  Lecturer  in  Education,  Manchester  University). 
Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  London 
Teacher’s  Diploma  and  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

Fees  .  for  the  Course  from  £65. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  £20  open  to  Students  with 
a  degree  on  entry.  There  is  a  Loan  Fund. 


PORTLAND  ROAD  GYMNASIUM, 

London,  W. — Students  thoroughly  trained  for 
Public  Examination.  Duration  of  Course,  2  to  3  years. 
Mistresses  supplied  to  Schools  for  all  branches  of  Phy¬ 
sical  Work.  Gymnastics,  Hygienic  Exercises,  Dancing, 
and  Remedial  Work. — Miss  Tollemache,  M.B.C.P.E., 
113  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


FREE  GUIDE 

TO 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

MATRICULATION 

Post  free,  from  THE  SECRETARY, 
Burlington  House,  Cambridge,  or  from  the 
London  Office  of  University  Correspondence 
College,  32  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 
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ENGINEERING  AND  CHEMISTRY. 


ITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON 

INSTITUTE. 


There  are  two  City  and  Guilds  Colleges  providing 
Courses  of  Instruction  in  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 
The  City  and  Guilds  Central  Technical  College 
(Exhibition  Road),  and  the  City  and  Guilds  Techni¬ 
cal  College,  Finsbury  (Leonard  Street,  E.C.).  The 
ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  to  both  Colleges  are 
held  in  September,  and  the  Sessions  commence  in 
October.  Particulars  of  the  Entrance  Examinations. 
Scholarships,  and  Courses  of  Study  may  be  obtained  from 
the  respective  Colleges,  or  from  the  Head  Office  of  the 
Institute,  Gresham  College,  Basingliall  Street,  E.C. 


CITY  AND  GUILDS  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE. 

(Exhibition  Road,  S.W.) 

A  College  for  higher  Technical  Instruction  for  Day 
Students,  not  under  16,  preparing  to  become  Civil, 
Mechanical,  or  Electrical  Engineers,  Chemical  and  other 
Manufacturers,  and  Teachers.  The  College  is  a  “  School 
of  the  University  of  London  ”  and  also  forms  the  En¬ 
gineering  Section  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology.  The  Entrance  Examination  includes  the 
subjects  of  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  English  Composition,  and  French  or  German 
Translation ,  and  the  Courses  of  Study  for  the  Associate- 
ship  of  the  Institute  cover  a  period  of  three  years. 
Fees,  £36  per  Session.  Professors: — 

Civil  and  Mechanical  |  "  •  Dai,bt,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
i'T,trinw.r'imr  r  M.  Inst.  C.E.  (Dean  for  the 

6  6  . )  Session). 

Electrical  Engineer-  |T  Mathek>  Wh.Sch.,  F.R.S. 

chemistry"::::::::  ( its™05*'  Ph-D- 

Mechanics  and  Mathe- )  O.  Henrici,  Pli.D.,  LL.D., 
matics  .  I  F.R.S. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE, 
FINSBURY. 


(Leonard  Street,  City  Road,  E.C.) 

A  College  for  Day  Students  preparing  to  enter  En¬ 
gineering  and  Chemical  Industries,  and  for  those  who 
have  already  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  also  for 
Evening  Students.  The  subje -ts  of  the  Entrance 
Examination  are  Mathematics  and  English  Composition 
and  Precis  Writing.  The  Day  Courses  in  Mechanical  or 
Electrical  Engineering  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
those  in  Chemistry  three  years.  Fees,  £20  per  Session. 
Professors  : — 

Physics  and  Electrical  I  SilvanusP.  Thompson.  D.Sc., 

Engineering  . /  F.R.S. .Principalof  the  College. 

Mechanical  Engineer-  IE.  G.  Coker,  M.A..  D.Sc., 
ing  &  Mathematics  f  F.R.S.E.,  M.Inst.M.E. 

Chemistry  .  R.  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  F.I.C. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 

Gresham  College,  Basingliall  Street,  E.C. 


UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES  [France). 
FRENCH  COURSE  -for  FOREIGNERS 

OF  BOTH  SEXES. 


WINTER  TERM :  From  15  Nov.  to  15  Feb. 
SUMMER  TERM  :  From  1  March  to  8  June. 
Diplomas. 

Diplomes de  Langue et  Litterature  Franraises ;  Doctorat. 

Reduction  of  50  %  on  railway  fares  from  Dieppe  or 
Calais  to  Rennes.  Apply  for  Prospectus  to 

Prof.  Feuillerat,  Faculty  des  Lettres,  Rennes. 


TTNIYERSITY  OF  WALES.— 

U  THREE  FELLOWSHIPS  of  the  annual  value 
of  £125.  tenable  for  two  years,  are  open  to  Graduates  of 
this  University.  Applications  must  be  received  before 
September  1st,  1910.  by  the  Registrar.  University 
Registry,  Cathays  Park,  Cardiff,  from  whom  further 
information  may  be  obtained. 


PPLICATION  FOR  PROFESSOR¬ 

SHIP. 


University  of  Queensland. 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  four  following  Pro¬ 
fessorships  in  the  University  of  Queensland,  Australia. 
First,  Classics ;  Second,  Mathematics  and  Physics ; 
Third.  Chemistry :  Fourth,  Engineering.  Salary  at  the 
rate  of  £900  per  annum,  subject  to  a  deduction'not  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  10  per  cent,  for  endowment  assurance  in 
favour  of  Professor. 

Applications,  in  duplicate,  should  reach  the  Agent- 
General  for  Queensland,  Marble  Hall,  409  Strand, 
London,  not  later  than  the  31st  August  proximo,  and 
are  to  be  endorsed  “  Application  for  Professorship, 
University  of  Queensland.”  Each  applicant  is  to  state 
his  age.  to  supply  full  particulars  as  to  his  education, 
degrees,  teaching  experience,  and  general  qualifications, 
ana  to  furnish  certified  copies,  in  duplicate,  of  his 
certificates  and  testimonials. 

Each  applicant  must  state  when  he  would  be  prepared 
to  enter  upon  duties  of  office. 

Conditions  of  appointment  can  be  obtained  from  the 
A  gent -General  for  Queensland. 

J.  D.  STORY,  Chairman. 

Administrative  Committee,  University 

May  19th,  1910.  of  Queensland. 


THE 

NORTHERN 

EDUCATIONAL 

AGENCY, 

8  ST.  ANN'S  PLACE,  MANCHESTER. 

TELEGRAMS  :  “  SCHOLIUM,  MANCHESTER.” 

PRINCIPALS: 

Mrs.  COLLINS  and  Mrs.  SUTHERLAND. 


Principals  of  Public  and  Private  Schools 
requiring  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  can 
obtain,  free  of  charge,  particulars  of  University 
Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers. 

Lists  of  Experienced  Matrons  and  Lady 
Housekeepers  supplied. 

No  Preliminary  Fee  to  Candidates, 
and  the  terms  are  liberal  when  an  engagement 
is  sec/ured. 


Schools  recommended  to  Parents  and  Guardians. 
There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 

Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  fully  Certificated  Gymnastic  and  Sports  Mistresses. 

( b )  REMEDIAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal :  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.  M.B.C.P.E. 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


Maria  grey  training  col¬ 

lege  EOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal:  Miss  Alice  Woods, 

Girton  College,  Moral  Science  Tripos. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  London  and  Cambridge  Teachers’  Diplomas 
and  the  Higher  Certificate  of  the  National  Froebel 
Union. 

FIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  from  £10  to  £30  offered 
to  Candidates  in  September,  1910. 

AVINKAVORTH  HALL  OF  RESIDENCE, 
BRONDESBURY. 

AVarden:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Felkin. 

For  Students  attending  the  Maria  Grey  College  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Secondary  and  Preparatory 
Schools. 

The  Hall  is  situated  on  high  ground,  close  to  the 
College  and  within  one  minute’s  walk  of  the  Brondes- 
bury  Park  Station  on  the  North  London  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  or  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  at  the  College,  Salusbury  Road, 5  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors,  Head 
Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of  Assistant 
Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools  Association.) 


HIS  Agency  has  been  established  for 

the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of  the 
above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are  reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 

Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


THE  JOINT  SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


Managed  by  a  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the 
following  Bodies : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
C0LLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 
WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appointments. 
The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore  charged. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  ON  APPLICATION. 

Interviews(preferably  by  appointment)  12  p.m.-1.30  p.m. 
and  3  p.m.-5.30  p.m.  Saturdays,  12  p.m.-l  p.m. 
Telephone— City  2257. 


Fourteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  Books 

I  to  III.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
With  Notes,  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text, 
and  a  Series  of  Easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners. 
Designed  as  a  First  Greek  Reading  Book  in  Schools. 

London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

Set  at  the  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


GIRLS’  PRIVATE  DAY  SCHOOL 

for  TRANSFER. — Situated  in  populous  and 
fashionable  suburb  of  large  northern  town.  Neighbour¬ 
hood  rapidly  increasing.  Established  33  years.  Rent, 
£85,  4  Class  and  2  Entertaining  Rooms,  Gymnasium, 
Playground,  &c.  Average  profits  on  three  years,  £350. 
Principal  retiring  from  profession.  Address — H.  A., 
Educational  Times  Office,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


MR.  H.  O.  WELLS  requires  a  VISIT¬ 
ING  TUTOR  or  GOVERNESS  for  his  two  sons 
(6  and  8)  about  2J  to  3  hours’  work  5  days  a  week  (morn¬ 
ings).  Sound  Mathematics,  Drawing,  English  essential. 
Science  a  recommendation.  State  salary. — 17  Church 
Row,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


Rishworth  grammar 

SCHOOL,  near  Halifax. 


31 1  STRESS  required  in  September,  to  teach  Girls  and 
mixed  Classes,  English,  Elementary  French,  and  Mathe¬ 
matics.  Must  take  an  interest  in  the  Girls’  Games. 
Church  of  England.  Age  30  to  35.  Salary  £55  with  Board 
and  Lodging.  Apply — Mr.  C.  S.  Walker,  Solicitor, 
Halifax,  Clerk  to  the  Governors. 


Tenth  Edition,  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  illustrated  public 

SCHOOL  SPEAKER  AND  READER,  based  on 
Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a  choice  Selection  of 
pieces  for  Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for 
Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  illustrated  by 
Diagrams  and  Figures  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  appro¬ 
priate  gestures  and  positions;  to  which  is  added  a 

I  selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  Extracts, 
suitable  for  “  Speech  Days”  at  Public  Schools. 

London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION.— The  Pa¬ 
pers  set  at  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Examina¬ 
tions,  Sixpence  each  Set,  by  post  Sevenpence.  (Back 
Sets  from  Midsummer,  1882,  except  Midsummer, 
1895,  Midsummer,  1896,  and  Christmas,  1900,  are 
still  to  be  had.) 

The  Freehand  Drawing  Copies  set  at  the  above  Exam¬ 
ination  can  also  be  had,  price  2d.  each ;  or  Is.  6d.  per 
dozen. 

Also  the  Outline  Maps  for  the  Second  and  Third 
Classes,  price  Id.  each  map,  by  post,  ljd. ;  or  9d.  per 
dozen,  by  post,  lOd. 


The  Collected  Papers  in  the  following  subjects  for 
several  years  back  may  also  be  had  in  separate  books, 
price  6d.  each,  by  post  7d. : — 


Arithmetic  (3  Parts). 

Algebra  (3  Parts). 

Scripture  (4  Parts). 

Geography  (3  Parts). 

English  Grammar (7  Pts.). 

Answers  to  the  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Is.  each. 


English  History  (4  Parts) 
French  (4  Parts) . 

Latin  Unseens  (3  Parts). 
Music. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAM¬ 
INATION. — The  Papers  set  at  the  March  and  Sep¬ 
tember  Examinations.  Sixpence  each  Set,  by  post 
Sevenpence.  (Back  Sets  from  March,  1882,  still  to 
be  had.) 

LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATION.  —  The 

Papers  set  at  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Ex¬ 
am  inations,  price  3d.  each,  by  post,  4d. ;  also  the 
Drawing  Copies,  2d.  each,  or  Is.  6d.  the  dozen. 


PIPL0MA  EXAMINATION.— These  Papers 

are  published  only  in  the  College  Calendar. 

London :  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 
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THE 

“NORMAL” 
FREE  GUIDES . 


The  Principals  of  the  Normal  Correspondence 
College  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  issued  the  following 


Free  Guides. 


A.C.P. 

L.C.P. 

F.C.P. 


100  pages, 
84  „ 

75  ,, 


And  have  also  published  the  following  Guides  : — ■ 

PRELIMINARY  CERT.  ...  120  pages. 

CERTIFICATE  .  100  „ 

MATRICULATION  (London)  92  ,, 

MATRICULATION  (Wales!...  72 

NORTHERN  MATRIC.  ...  60 

OXFORD  &  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  100  „ 

These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  thev  intend  sitting 
for  examination. _ 

NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melpord  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


(Untpemfg  £ufori af  Coffe^e. 

LONDON. 

{ Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.') 


SEPTEMBER 

MATRICULATION 

CLASS. 

Morning  Glasses  and 
Private  Tuition  for  the 
September  Matriculation 
Examination  of  London 
University  may  be  taken 
up  at  any  time  as  work  is 
carried  on  continuously 
during  the  summer 
months. 

The  Official  Pass  Lists 
of  London  University 
credit  University  Tutor¬ 
ial  College  with  more 
successes  than  any  other 
Lnstitution. 


AUGUST 
VACATION 
CLASS. 

Classes  are  held  for  the 
B.Sc.  and  B.A.  Examina¬ 
tions,  commencing  Tues¬ 
day,  August  2nd.  All  the 
salient  theoretical  points 
are  revised  and  special 
attention  is  paid  to  indivi¬ 
dual  requirements  in  the 
Practical  work. 

Classes  for  Beginners 
in  Practical  Chemistry, 
Physics.  Botany,  Geology, 
and  Zoology  commence 
Tuesday,  August  2nd. 


TVT  DQ  ODO 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

$6ucafionaC  Agents, LTD" 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN.  F.  E.  KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge) 


Telegrams— “TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  Oity. 

This  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patronage 
xnclading  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  oar  leading  Schools • 


New  Edition.  18mo,  price  9d. 

rPHE  ELEMENTS  OE  BOOK- 

-L  KEEPING,  by  Single  and  Double  Entrt, 
with  Practical  Explanations  and  Exercises  on  the  most 
useful  Forms  for  Business.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

London:  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


THE 

HAMILTONIAN  SYSTEM. 


A  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  a  Foreign 
Language  by  a  Close  Interlinear  Translation. 


“  This  system  differs  from  the  ordinary  literal 
translations,  in  giving  a  truly  literal  translation 
placed  word  for  word  under  the  words  of  the 
original,  which  are  only  so  far  changed  in  order 
as  seemed  essential  to  the  sense.  The  aim  is 
to  be  strictly  literal,  and  the  student  is  at  once 
saved  all  trouble  about  the  meaning  of  each 
word.” — Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  in  Know¬ 
ledge. 

Limp  cloth,  price  Is. 

CAESAR’S  GALLIC  WAR. 

Book  I.  With  Text  as  well  as  Interlinear 
Translation. 

Books  1  to  VI.  Price  4s.  6d. 

VIRGIL’S  AENEID.  Books 

I  to  IV.  Price  3s.  6d. 

EUTROPIUS.  Limp  cloth, 

price  Is.  6d. 

FLORIAN’S  FABLES.  Limp 

cloth,  price  Is. 

PERRIN’S  FABLES.  Limp 

cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

Pull  List  of  the  Series  on  application. 


PRIVATE  TUITION  DURING  THE  SUMMER  VACATION. 

Pi  ivate  Tuition  may  be  obtained  in  subjects  for  London 
University,  Oxford  Responsions,  Cambridge  Previous, 
City  and  Guilds  Entrance,  Hospital  and  University 
Scholarships,  Legal  Prelim.,  College  of  Preceptors,  and 
other  Examinations  during  the  Summer  Vacation  at 
University  Tutorial  College,  32  Red  Lion  Square 
Holborn,  W.C. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

University  Tutorial  College, 

32  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.C 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University  and  other  qualified  ENGLISH 
and  FOREIGN  MASTERS  and  TUTORS  to 
Schools  and  Private  Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro- 
™£TU™yTersity>  Trained.  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY  TEACHERS 
to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 


TUITION  BY 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

For  MATRICULATION,  B.A.,  A.C.P.,  and 
other  Examinations :  and  for  Independent 
Study. 

SUBJECTS. 

Latin.  Arithmetic.  Mechanics.  Botany 

Greek  Algebra.  English..  Physics. 

French.  Geometry.  History.  Logic 

German.  Higher  Math.  Chemistry.  Psychology 
Economics.  Book-keeping. 

THE  STAFF  consists  of  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge,  London,  Dublin,  and  Royal  Universities  Prize¬ 
men,  &c.  9 

Intending  Students  should  write  fully  to  the  Principal— 
Mr.  J.  CHARLESTON,  B.A.  (Lond.  &  Oxon.), 

Burlington  Correspondence  College, 
Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  London,  W.C. 


FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


/CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION, 

Classes  or  Private  Lessons  in  all  Subjects  for  all 
Examinations,  &c.,  at  moderate  fees.  Special  tuition 
for  Medical  Prelims,  and  Diploma  Exams.  Many 
recent  successes.— E.  J.  Borland,  B.A.,  L.C.P.  (Science 
and  Math.  Prizeman),  Victoria  Tutorial  College 
28  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. ;  and  Stalheim’ 
Brunswick  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Schools  visited  and  Examinations  conducted. 


Crown  8vo,  348  pages,  price  3s.  6d. 

SCHILLING'S  SPANISH  GRAM- 

KJ  MAR.  Translated  and  edited  by  Frederick 
Zagel. 

Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Crown  8vo,  164  pages,  price  2s.  6d. 

SCHILLING’S  “DON  BASILIO.” 

yj  A  Practical  Guide  to  Spanish  Conversation  and 
Correspondence.  Translated  and  edited  bv  Frederick 
Zagel. 

Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  well  qualified  and  experienced  LADY 
MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS,  and  HOUSE 
MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and  Girls'  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en- 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  wheD 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected  with 
the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction  of 
Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY,  being 
in  close  and  constant  communication  with  the 
Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief  Girls’  and 
Boys  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  many 
of  whom  they  have  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  Agents,  and  having  on  their  books  always  a 
large  number  of  thoroughly  genuine  Schools 
for  Sale  and  Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well 
as  the  names  and  requirements  of  numerous 
would-be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER  of 
SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNERSHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers,  and  there  is 
no  charge  to  Vendors  unless  a  Sale  or  Partner¬ 
ship  be  effected  through  this  Agency. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are  treated 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  have 
a  carefully  organized  Department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other 
Educational  Establishments.  No  charge  is 
made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN  & 
KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention, 
every  effort  being  made  to  save  clients  as  much 
time  and  trouble  as  possible. 

Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is 
a  Monthly  Record  and  Review,  now  in  its 
FORTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  ISSUE,  The 
PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free.  [ 
Ask  for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY,  which  will 
be  sent  at  once  if  application  is  made  to 
the  PUBLISHER,  William  Rice,  3  Broad¬ 
way,  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 


STAMMERING. 

Mrs.  CALDWELL  (Specialist)  successfully  treats  Stammering, 
Stuttering,  and  all  defects  of  Speech. 

Resident  and  non-resident  pupils  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  received. 
Booklet  with  Testimonials,  Press  Notices,  &c.,  sent  free. 

Mrs.  CALDWELL,  Institute  for  Stammerers,  71  Princes  Street.  EDINBURGH. 

(Established  1902.) 

BADGES, 

HAT  BANDS, 

CAPS 


FREE  CHURCH  TOURING  GUILD. 

11$  GUINEA  OBER  -  AMMERGAU  PASSION  PLAY  TOUR. 

*  Three  Days  in  Cologne,  Two  Days  in  Munich,  Four  Days  in  Ober-Annuergau, 
and  a  Ticket  for  the  Passion  Play,  with  Second  Class  Return  Ticket  for 
Independent  Return. 

£7.  17s.  6d.  Sixteen  Day  Tours  to  Vevey  Montreux.  Also  Tours 
to  Lucerne,  Grindelwald,  Chamonix.  Zermatt.  NO  EXTRAS. 
SPECIAL  TOUR  TO  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  full  particulars— 

Secretary,  P.C.T.G.,  43  Memorial  Hall,  London,  E.C. 


Illustrated  booklet 
containing  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  Tour  and  arrangements  for  visiting  Bavarian  Highlands. 

_  -i  Ak|_  ,u  ciiMMED  Special  booklet  describing  Tours  in 
SWITZtnLANU  IN  oUMMbn.  Switzerland  and  ways  of  getting  there, 

with  detailed  arrangements,  from 

continental  travel,  ltd., 

5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 


THE  PASSION  PLAY  AT  OBER-AMMERCAU. 


THE  R.M.S  “  DUNOTTAR  CASTLE,” 

of  the  Union-Castle  Line  (the  only  large  steamer  100  A1  at 
Lloyd’s  entirely  devoted  to  pleasure  Cruises),  is  chartered  for 

£11.  11s.  NORWEGIAN  FJORDS  CRUISES.  July  16th,  July  30th. 

o  i  o  i  a  ST.  PETERSBURG  (for  Moscow),  STOCKHOLM,  COPEN- 

£lo.  los.  HAGEN,  LUBECK,  DANZIG.  &c.  August  13th. 

CRUISING  CO.  (Ltd.),  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THB 


COLLEGE  OF  PBECEPTOBS. 

In  gtriot  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Packed  In  Reams  of  480  Sheets .  per  Ream,  2s. 


Bookkeeping  Paper,  ruled  for  Ledger,  Cash  Book,  and  Journal,  Is.  per  100  Sheets. 
Music  Paper,  la.  per  100  Sheets. 

Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 


F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  GO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON.  W.C. 


THE  RUGBY  PRESS 

undertakes  every  description  of  Letterpress 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Estimates  furnished.  Inquiries  solicited. 

Address—  GEORGE  OVER,  Printer,  Rugby. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Write — SCHOOLS  AGENT, 

33  St.  Albans  Road, 

Woodford  Green,  N.E. 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo ,  cloth,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


By  A.  K.  ISBISTEB,,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Third  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  EUCLID  :  Comprising  the  Propositions 
of  Book  I,  prepared  for  writing  out,  with  the  recapitulation  of  the 
steps  of  the  Demonstration  appended  to  each.  Forming  a  Text¬ 
book  for  the  above. 

Fifteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID:  Comprising  the  First  Four  Books. 
With  Questions,  Geometrical  Exercises,  &c. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Books  I  &  II.  With  Questions, 
Exercises,  &c.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Book  I.  With  Questions,  &c. 
12mo,  price  Is. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  9d. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  EXAMINER  IN 
EUCLID,  containing  the  Enunciations  of  all  the  Propositions  in 
the  College  and  School  Editions,  Questions  on  the  Definitions, 
Arithmetical  and  Algebraical  Demonstrations  of  the  Propositions 
in  Books  II  and  V,  and  a  large  collection  of  Geometrical  Problems 
for  Solution.  Designed  for  Class  and  Self-Examination,  and 
adapted  to  all  Editions  of  Euclid. 

Fifth  Edition.  Two  Quarto  Copy-Books,  price  6d.  each. 

THE  GEOMETHICAL  COPY-BOOK.  Arranged  for 
writing  out  the  Propositions  of  Euclid  in  the  Abbreviated  and 
Symbolical  Form  adopted  in  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools. 

London:  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT  IN  SELF-FILLING  FOUNTAIN  PENS 


is  a  proved  success,  and  to  make  this  Pen  known  to  every 
reader  of  The  Educational  Times  the  makers  offer  100,000 
at  less  than  one-third  the  usual  price,  namely,  Sample 
Pens  at  5/-,  or  three  Pens  for  10/6. 

The  Safety  Self-filling  Pen  is  truly  the  simplest  Pen  made ;  n  sin] 
or  blot,  and  every  Pen  is  guaranteed  for  two  years.  ThePeiCsJittei 
guaranteed  to  work  well  or  money  will  be  returned.  — “““ 


;le  slide  fills  the  Pen.  No  inside  parts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  rubber  to  perish,  does  not  leak 
[  with  a  14-carat  solid  gold  nib,  iridium  pointed— fine,  medium,  broad,  or  J— and  every  Pen  is 


THE  RED  LION  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD.,  71  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  (. Agents  wanted.) 
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♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

❖ 


DUSTLESS  SCHOOLS 

FLORIGENE 


On 


(A  Registered  Name  suggested,  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE) 

al‘ S(!  Laboratory>  Library,  and  other  Floors- 
Wood,  Linoleum,  Stone,  Concrete,  Polished,  &c., 


Very  EARLY  in  the  VACATION  for  best  results. 

(unless  preferred)  or  ifpHnkhng  of tiny  k.hd-t^orfi  according  to  wear.  No  Scrubbing 

ThB  are  impregnated -not  sticky.  Books  Burniture  ^  the,?00r's'  E.asiN  and  quickly  applied  by  the 

— ,16  additionul  cos,  „t  any)  ■■  Florae  ■■  „■  e.Le.t  i,  -giS’S 


|?S°SE  "?r^*  'zrs.s'jsz  ssss^.j'ss.&jsi  r-r'-  ""*■  <=■>"<»«.. 

*■»  — •^s^sss^asssrss.  co"ee<’" 

1.  Econom^ol^^bouif  ln"'cloan7r^^ithr^TOoma^er*°l0^*Cal^*  "~^^UCa^1011  ’^0Inln'^'ee  011 

The,  .Iso  flioP™t.nm°oVe1“!ra^  healthier  atmoephere  For  breathi„e 

w/rrper^err,  «^r<e, ep.ee, ,  Me.U^,  A 

™«  DUST-ALLAYER”  CO. 

Offices:  165  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON  E.C. 

Admiralty,  War  Office.  H.svs.  n-FP/-x> 


NOW  READY. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  784  pp.,  price  2s.  6d.,  free  by  post. 

To  Members  of  the  College  the  price  is  Is. ;  or  Is.  6 d.  free  by  post. 

THE  CALENDAR 

OF 

THE  COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1910—11: 

CONTAINING 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  College 
Lists  of  Officers,  Examiners ,  and  Members ,  the  Regulations  o) 
the  various  Examinations,  Sgc.,  with  an  Appendix  containing  1 
the  following  Examination  Papers  : _ 

1 .  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Teachers  for  Diplomas,  Summer,  1909 

f'  ^*°*  .  do'  do.  Christmas,  1909 

3.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Pupils  for  Certificates,  Midsummer,  1909 

f  .  .  do’  do-  Christmas,  1909 

o.  Papers  set  at  Professional  PreliminaryExamination,  March,  1909 

y‘  Pa  °:  T  _  do>  do-  September,  1909 

.  Papers  set  at  Lower  Forms  Examination . Midsummer,  1909 

d)°‘  do-  . Christmas,  1909 

*  ^7°S'  \ 4’ >?d  6  may  be  bad  separately,  price,  free  by  post 

id.  each  set.  Nos.  7  and  8,  price,  free  by  post,  3±d.  each  sJt.P  ’ 

The  Appendix  will  also  contain  the  ANSWERS  to  certain  of  the  Mathematical 
papers  set  for  the  Diploma,  Certificate,  and  Professional  Preliminary 

Examinations. 

The  Diploma  Papers  are  to  be  had  only  in  the 

Calendar. 


London:  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


THE  PERFECTED 
SELF=FILLING 
FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


fivery  one  is  interested  in  the  New  Invention 
applied  to  the  “TORPEDO”  Self-Filling  Pen 
It  has  the  following  advantages :  — Fills 
itself  in  a  moment;  Cleans  itself  in¬ 
stantly  ;  No  rubber  to  perish  or  other 
parts  to  get  out  of  order ;  Does  not  leak 
or  blot,  and  always  ready  to  write; 

Twin  feed  and  all  latest  im¬ 
provements. 


The  Makers  claim  the 
“TORPEDO”  Self-Fill¬ 
ing  Pen  the  best 
Pen  made. 


A  Three 
Years’ 
Guarantee 
with  every 
Pen 

for  Reliability, 

and,  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  money  will  be 
returned  or  Pen  exchanged 
till  suited.  Points  can  be 
had  Fine,  Medium,  Broad,  or 
J  soft  or  hard. 

A  REMARKABLE  OFFER 
IS  MADE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


Being 
convinced 
every  one 
should 
use  it. 


The  10/6  “Torpedo”  Self-Filling 
Pen,  with  14-ct.  Cold  Nib,  for3/6. 
The  15/-  “Torpedo”  Self-Filling  Pen, 
fitted  with  Massive  Diamond  Pointed 
14-ct.  Cold  Nib,  5/6. 

21/-  Handsome  Cold  Mounted  Pen  for  7/6. 

Readers  of  The  Educational  Times  can  have  full  confidence 
m  the  Torpedo  Pen.  No  other  Pen  so  simple,  reli¬ 
able,  or  such  pleasure  to  use.  Order  at  once. 

Makers — 

BLOOM  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  7  TRLo£§£*f  £f£rb,DE’ 

 AGENTS  APPOINTED. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 


Books  suitable  for  the 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS,  Midsummer  and  Christmas,  1911 


ENGLISH 

Shakespeare:  A  Midsummer  =  Night’s 

Dream .  Edited,  with  introduction,  notes,  glossary,  Hints 
on  Metre  and  on  Shakespeare’s  English,  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A. 
Tenth  Edition. 

1  ‘  For  schoolboys  of  fourteen  and  upwards  this 
edition  is  not  to  be  beaten,  and  we  can  congratulate 
Is  6d  Mr.  Verity  and  the  University  Press  upon  the  pub¬ 

lication  of  what  will  probably  become  the  standard 
school  edition  of  this  play.” — Guardian 

Shakespeare:  The  Tempest.  Edited,  with 

introduction,  notes,  glossary,  &c.,  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A. 
Seventh  Edition. 

“Mr.  A.  W.  Verity  possesses  learning,  literary 
insight,  and  a  facile  pen.  He  has  a  knowledge  of 
boys,  and  sympathy  with  their  difficulties ;  more- 
over,  when  writing  for  them,  he  seldom  loses 
ls  ba  himself  in  his  subject  to  the  extent  of  forgetting 

his  audience.  Consequently,  as  has  been  shown  in 
these  columns  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  is  an 
almost  ideal  editor  of  school  texts.” — Guardian 

Macaulay :  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

and  other  Poems.  Edited,  with  introduction, 
notes,  and  two  maps,  by  J.  H.  Flather,  M.A. 

‘  ‘  Is  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  other  volumes 
of  this  series,  an  evidence  of  patient  labour,  and  no 
,  mean  tribute  to  Macaulay  himself.  .  .  .  The  notes 

are  brief  and  pointed,  and  two  useful  maps  are 
appended.  The  introduction  is  brief,  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  done.” — School  World 

Scott  :  Marmion.  Edited,  with  introduction,  notes, 
glossary,  and  three  maps,  by  J.  H.  B.  Masterhan,  M.A. 

‘‘Far  and  away  the  best  school  edition  of  the 
2s  6d  poem  we  have  seen,  and  it  will  be  difficult,  probably 

impossible,  to  improve  on  it.” — Ghuardian 


FRENCH 

Merimee  :  Colomba.  Abridged  and  edited,  with 
introduction  and  notes,  by  A.  R.  Ropes,  M.A.  2s 


GERMAN 

Mauff:  Die  Karavane.  Edited,  with  notes,  by 

A.  SCHLOTTMANN,  Ph.D.  3S 

LATIN 

Caesar:  Gallic  War,  Book  VII.  Edited, 

with  introduction,  notes,  and  complete  vocabulary.  By  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  Litt.D.  ls  6d 

Caesar:  Gallic  War,  Book  VII.  Edited, 

with  notes,  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.  Is  6d 


j  LATIN — continued 

Cicero:  Pro  Lege  Manilia.  Edited,  with 

introduction,  notes,  and  map,  by  J.  C.  Nicol,  M.A.  Is  6d 

Horace:  Odes,  Book  III.  Edited,  with  intro 

duction  and  notes,  by  J.  Gow,  Litt.D.  2s 

Vergil :  Aeneid,  Book  IX.  Edited,  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  ls  6d.  Also  with 
introduction,  notes,  and  complete  vocabulary,  by  the  same  editor. 
Is  6d 

GREEK 

Euripides  :  Medea.  Edited,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  C.  E.  S.  Headlam,  M.A.  2s  6d 

Xenophon  :  Anabasis,  Book  IV.  Edited, 

with  introduction  and  notes,  by  A.  Pretor,  M.A.  2s 

Xenophon  :  Anabasis,  Book  IV.  Edited, 

with  introduction,  notes,  and  complete  vocabulary,  by  G.  M. 
Edwards,  M.A.  ls  6d 


SCRIPTURE  HISTORY 

Joshua.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  2s  net 

( Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools) 


Joshua.  Edited  by  J.  Sutherland  Black,  LL.D.  Is 

( Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools) 


Judges.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  2s  net 

( Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools) 

Judges.  Edited  by  J.  Sutherland  Black,  LL.D.  ls 

( Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools) 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Edited  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 

H.  E.  Ryle,  D.D.  3s  net  Smaller  edition,  Is 


Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  Edited 

by  the  Ven.  T.  T.  Perowne,  B.D.  2s  net 

St.  Luke.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  P.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 
3s  net  Smaller  edition,  Is 

St.  Luke.  Revised  Version.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  E.  Wilton  South,  M.A.  ls  6d  net 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

J.  R.  Lumby,  D.D.  3s  net  Smaller  edition,  ls 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Revised 

Version.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  West-Watson,  M.A. 
ls  6d  net 


A  list  of  books  suitable  for  other  examinations,  together  with  a  list  of  the  educational  publications  of 

the  Cambridge  University  Press,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Applications  from  teachers  for  specimen  copies  of  publications  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  should  be  addressed  to  h.  T  ., 
Cambridge  University  Press,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  with  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  copies  likely  to  be  required 

if  the  books  are  adopted  for  class  use. 
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TLbc  Educational  Unites. 


The  proposals  of  the  Executive  of  the  Educational  Settle¬ 
ment  Committee  reached  us  just  in  time 

Is  it  Peace?  to  he  too  late  for  consideration,  or  even 
mention,  in  our  last  issue.  They  are  too 
important,  however,  to  he  ignored,  and  in  fact  they  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  future  attempt  at  a  legis¬ 
lative  arrangement.  They  set  forth  the  conclusions  of  a 
body  representative  of  different  schools  of  belief  and  of 
educational  experience  after  twelve  months’  inquiry  and 
conference,  publication  having  been  delayed  in  consequence 
of  the  political  crisis  of  the  present  year.  The  object  of  the 
Committee  was  “  to  promote  and  maintain  religious  teaching 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  national  system  of  education,  and 
to  work  on  non-party  lines  for  an  educational  settlement 
with  respect  to  all  forms  of  conscientious  belief.”  The  (or, 
at  any  rate,  a)  motive  force  appears  to  have  been  a  well- 
founded  dread  of  the  secular  solution. 

The  first  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Committee’s 
plan  is  “  that  an  elementary  school  under  public  manage¬ 
ment  should  be  accessible  to  every  child  “  that  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  whether  urban  or  rural,  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  under  public  management  should  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  national  system  of  education,  and  that  no 
child  should  be  compelled  to  attend  a  school  under  de¬ 
nominational  management  against  its  parents’  wish.”  In 
single-school  areas,  then,  the  school  must  be  a  provided 
school.  This  involves  the  transfer  of  non-provided  schools, 
and  the  Committee  anticipate  that  such  transfer  would,  in 
almost  all  eases,  be  voluntary,  “  two  years  (with  a  possible 
extension)  ”  being  granted  for  negotiation,  and  “  all  pro¬ 
spect  of  rate  aid  and  State  aid  for  the  school  as  a  purely 
denominational  school  having  gone.”  The  trust  deeds  or  the 
practice  of  the  school  would  be  respected  so  far  as  to 
require  the  Local  Authority  to  provide  in  any  transferred 
denominational  school  accommodation  in  the  school  house 
for  the  giving  of  denominational  religious  instruction  to  any 
child  whose  parents  should  desire  it — half  an  hour  a  day, 
the  cost  to  be  defrayed  from  voluntary  sources. 


The  Committee  themselves  recognize  that  “  great  numbers 
of  the  trusts  were  formed  with  the  stated  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  denominational  education,”  and  that  “  the  denomi¬ 
national  character  of  the  school  does  not  reside  solely  in  the 
religious  lesson  expressly  so  named — its  power  of  influence 
lies  to  a  large  extent  in  suggestion,  implication,  and  environ¬ 
ment,  in  the  pre-suppositions  of  its  teaching,  in  an  intimate 
association  between  the  staff  of  the  school  and  the  religious 
body  to  which  it  is  attached.”  Yet  they  agree  that  “  this 
close  union  between  any  Church  and  a  State-supported 
school  in  a  single-school  area  is  a  privilege  which  may  now 
rightly  be  surrendered.”  That  is  to  say,  what  is,  on  their 
own  showing,  of  the  very  essence  of  the  school’s  existence — 
of  its  trust-deed,  or  of  its  practice — “  may  now  rightly  be 
surrendered.”  Some  further  demonstration  of  this  “rightly  ” 
seems  likely  to  be  called  for. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  of  the  plan  “  makes 
religious  teaching  an  integral  part  of  school  life,”  and 
accordingly  it  is  proposed  “  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  Local  Education  Authority  either  itself  to  provide 
religious  instruction  in  all  Council  schools  for  all  children 
whose  parents  desire  it,  or,  in  default  of  such  provision,  to 
afford  full  opportunity  for  any  voluntary  organization  to 
give  religious  instruction  within  the  recognized  hours  of 
school  attendance.”  There  is  to  be  a  Religious  Instruction 
Committee  to  frame  and  revise  a  syllabus  ;  there  are  to  be 
safeguards  to  preserve  a  real  liberty  of  conscience ;  and 
there  is  a  feeble  effort  to  remove  a  possible  “  cause  of  un¬ 
foreseen  estrangement  between  the  moral  and  religious 
teaching  in  a  school.”  The  religious  “  atmosphere,”  how¬ 
ever,  which  the  Committee  has  recognized  as  going  beyond 
the  mere  religious  lesson,  is  silently  ignored. 

The  third  principle  is  the  encouragement  of  diversity 
of  type  of  schools,  and  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in 
methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  hygienic  conditions  of  school 
life.  Everybody  will  agree  to  the  general  proposition. 

“  Where  choice  of  elementary  schools  is  possible  without 
detriment  to  the  efficiency  of  general  education,  the  plan 
proposes  to  permit  variety  of  type  in  accordance  with 
parental  preference,  provided  that  all  the  schools  are  re¬ 
quired  to  comply  with  an  approved  standard  of  efficiency 
(which  by  no  means  involves  identity  of  method  or 
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of  course  of  study),  and  to  submit  themselves  to  in¬ 
spection.”  This  proposal  opens  the  way  for  alterna¬ 
tive  —  that  is,  non  -  provided  —  schools.  And  “  it  is 
proposed  that,  where  required  by  the  parents  as  supple¬ 
mentary  to  a  generally  accessible  system  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education  under  public  management,  denomina¬ 
tional  and  other  alternative  schools  should  receive  main¬ 
tenance  out  of  Goverment  grants  and  out  of  local  rates  at 
exactly  the  same  rate  at  which  such  aid  is  given  to  Council 
schools  in  the  same  area  for  work  of  a  corresponding  ex¬ 
cellence  and  of  like  service  to  the  community.”  No  doubt, 
the  argument  of  “concurrent  endowment”  will  be  advanced 
here  ;  but,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  it  is  wholly  invalid 
— a  mere  question-begging  misnomer.  This  provision,  we 
take  it,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  proposals,  and,  if 
adopted,  would  pi’actically  solve  the  whole  difficulty. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  brochure  deal  with  the 
religious  freedom  of  teachers,  the  right  of  appeal  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  law  and  in  cases  of  dismissal,  the  need  of  an 
early  inquiry  and  report  as  to  the  present  accessibility 
of  Council  school  accommodation  (especially  in  rural 
districts),  and  the  importance  of  reaching  a  settlement 
without  breach  of  historic  continuity.  The  principle 
that  religious  tests  for  teachers  shall  be  abolished  is 
complicated  with  permission  for  teachers  to  give  l’eligious 
instruction  in  certain  cases — a  position  that  may  easily  cause 
trouble.  However,  there  must  be  some  give-and-take  in  a 
compromise,  and  the  multifarious  details  invite  a  broad 
and  generous  consideration. 


NOTES. 

After  much  deliberation  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  have  come  into  line  with  the  University  Local 
Examining  Boards  in  agreeing  to  grant  certificates  to  candi¬ 
dates  who  have  satisfied  the  Examiners  in  the  prescribed 
subjects  without  requiring  them  to  gain  an  aggregate  of 
marks.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
raise  the  standard  of  passing  in  individual  subjects  so  as  to 
prevent  any  lowering  of  the  standard.  It  has  long  been  felt 
as  a  hardship  that  a  candidate  who  had  passed  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  subjects  might  be  refused  a  certificate  if  he  had  not  also 
gained  a  large  number  of  extra  marks  in  those  or  other  sub¬ 
jects.  The  alteration  makes  for  simplicity  of  standard,  and 
will  probably  be  welcomed  on  that  account. 


In  another  important  respect  the  Council  have  also  seen 
fit  to  follow  the  example  of  one  of  the  University  Boards, 
and  next  year  candidates  will  not  be  obliged  to  take  A_rith- 
metic.  1  his  concession  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  in 
girls  schools.  It  is  held  by  some  competent  authorities  that 
girls,  when  properly  taught,  are  quite  as  capable  as  boys  of 
tackling  this  subject.  But,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  choice 
oi  examinations,  this  view  is  not  prevalent  among  women 
teacher's. 


The  Council  of  the  College  have  had  nc/light  task  in 
selecting  an  additional  Examiner  in  Chemistry.  There 
were  fifty-two  candidates  for  the  appointment,  and  many  of 
them  were  men  of  high  attainments.  The  successful  candi¬ 


date,  Dr.  E.  C.  Jee,  is  exceptionally  wrell  qualified  for  the 
work.  Not  only  has  he  had  considerable  experience  in 
teaching  and  in  examining,  but  for  several  years  he  was 
engaged,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Moody,  in  elaborating 
courses  of  study  in  experimental  chemistry  for  secondary 
schools.  _ 

Three  Committees  —  the  Education  Committee,  the 
Examination  Committee,  and  the  Educational  Times  Com¬ 
mittee  —  are  busily  engaged  in  considering-  suggestions 
offered  by  members  for  the  extension  of  the  work  and 
influence  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  The  labours  of  the 
Committees  will  not  be  concluded  until  late  in  the  autumn. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  interesting  to  note  two  suggestions  on 
which  members  lay  great  stress.  One  is  that  the  College 
should  take  a  more  active  part  in  promoting  the  claims  of 
private  schools  to  have  a  recognized  place  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  country  ;  the  other  suggestion  is  that  further 
facilities  should  be  afforded  for  the  use  of  the  College 
building  so  as  to  make  it  the  centre  for  the  activities  of 
secondary  teachers’  associations. 


There  is  considerable  anxiety  in  educational  circles  to 
learn  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposes  to  do 
for  the  higher  education,  and  not  least  among  educational 
administrators  that  depend  upon  the  “  whisky  money.” 
Leeds  University,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  already  lost 
some  £2,000  through  the  drying  up  of  this  source  of  income, 
and  it  does  not  stand  alone.  Some  Education  Authorities, 
it  is  reported,  are  so  severely  pressed  that  there  has  been 
talk,  and  even  proposals,  about  cutting  down  their  scholar¬ 
ship  schemes.  “  When  it  is  actually  proposed,  as  was  done 
at  the  Association  of  Education  Committees  yesterday,” 
writes  the  Yorkshire  Daily  Post  (June  3),  “  to  abolish  or  sus¬ 
pend  secondary  education  altogether  if  the  Government 
remain  so  niggard,  and  to  spend  on  elementary  education 
the  whole  of  the  money  available,  we  have  come  to  a  parlous 
pass  in  which  no  institution  can  feel  safe.”  The  reduction 
of  income  is  felt  all  the  more  keenly  because  everywhere 
educationists  are  straining  forward  and  are  seriously  ham¬ 
pered  for  lack  of  increase  of  means.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  no 
doubt,  has  promised  to  make  good  the  whisky  money  de¬ 
ficiency  ;  “  but  there  are  signs,”  our  contemporary  alleges, 
“  that  he  may  be  intending  to  do  this  by  allocating  to  higher 
education  the  proceeds,  or  past  proceeds,  of  the  moiety  of  the 
land  taxes  promised  to  Local  Authorities.”  Evidently  that 
will  not  do,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  too  clear  headed  to 
make  any  such  “mere  cynical  pretence.”  Anyhow,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  suspense  relieved  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
and  the  more  handsomely  the  better. 


The  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in  London 
have  issued  as  a  Blue  book  (Cd.  5,166)  the  minutes  of 
evidence  laid  before  them  up  to  April  21.  In  view  of  the 
extraordinary  complications  of  the  University  in  constitu¬ 
tion  and  in  administration,  it  is  not  surprising  that  very 
different  and  very  strong  opinions  should  be  expressed  on 
many  important  questions.  There  is  indeed  no  lack  of 
criticism,  constructive  as  well  as  destructive.  Everybody 
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interested  in  London  education  will  go  straight  to  the  Blue 

book  itself.  But  an  emphatic  caution  is  necessary,  and  it 
has  been  promptly  given  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  by 
Prof.  Hill,  the  Vice-Chancellor.  Dr.  Hill  points  out  that 
the  Blue  book  is  only  part  of  the  case :  that,  “  in  addition  to 
the  evidence  already  published,  further  evidence  from  per¬ 
sons  representing  other  views  held  in  the  University  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission.”  “  The  minutes  of 
evidence,  now  published  as  an  instalment  do  not  contain  any 
of  the  official  reports  recently  sent  in  to  the  Commission  by 
Standing  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  by  the  Faculties  of 
the  University.”  Therefore,  obviously,  “  it  would  be  well  for 
the  public  to  suspend  their  judgment  and  abstain  from 
drawing  conclusions  from  the  evidence  now  available  until 
the  whole  inquiry  has  been  completed  and  the  Commission 
has  issued  its  final  report.”  A  further  caution  seems  desir¬ 
able  :  to  inquire  in  each  case  what  is  the  basis  of  special 
knowledge  and  experience  supporting  the  particular  evidence 
of  the  witnesses.  It  is  not  unfrequently  assumed  that  a 
person  of  name  in  some  department  necessarily  knows  all 
about  it :  which  is,  often  at  least,  absurd. 


We  learn  from  the  Times  that  “  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  is  now  in  a  position  to  complete  the  programme  he 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  which  sat 
three  years  ago  to  consider  the  best  means  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  Indian  students  in  this  country.”  The  final 
stage  of  this  programme  “  takes  the  form  of  supplementing 
the  work  of  existing  Indian  unofficial  societies  in  renting, 
at  the  cost  of  the  Indian  revenues,  a  house  wherein  to  lodge 
them  as  well  as  the  Educational  Bureau  established  in  the 
spring  of  last  year  at  the  India  Office  under  the  zealous 
charge  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Arnold,  the  Educational  Adviser.” 
The  house  (21  Cromwell  Road)  is  apparently  ample  for  all 
the  purposes  of  a  residential  club,  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
in  working  order  by  the  autumn.  We  have  never  doubted  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  “  the  zealous 
charge  ”  of  Mr.  Arnold  ;  nor  yet  the  desirability  of  some 
judicious  oversight  of  Indian  students  in  London.  But 
those  that  are  really  acquainted  with  Indian  students 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  regard  with  misgiving  the  official 
character  of  the  arrangements,  and  question  the  propriety 
of  charging  the  heavy  costs  to  the  revenues  of  India.  If 
India  House  produced  blatant  extremism,  the  official  House 
is  just  as  likely  to  cultivate  no  less  dangerous  hypocrisy. 
The  political  discontent  that  the  young  men  bring  with 
them  is  not  to  be  cured  by  shepherding  them  into  a  Govern¬ 
ment  pound.  If  the  Inns  of  Court  were  to  do  their  duty 
by  their  Indian  students,  there  would  be  very  little  room 
left  for  the  attentions  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  any 
case,  the  superintendence  of  the  men  should  be  neither 
official  nor  political. 


The  Merchant  Taylors  School  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
carrying  for  the  second  time  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society’s 
Medal  for  an  open  essay  upon  an  Indian  historical  subject. 
This  year,  indeed,  the  competition  has  not  been  particularly 
keen :  only  two  essays  were  sent  in,  the  Perse  School  alone 
of  all  the  other  schools  in  the  kingdom  having  entered  the 


arena.  Ho  wonder  Lord  Reay  made  a  strong  appeal  for 
further  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  schools  “  to  make  the 
study  of  Indian  history  attractive.”  “  When  we  consider 
what  is  the  importance  of  the  maintenance  of  our  supremacy 
in  India,  and  how  deplorable  the  result  of  ignorance  of 
Indian  history  must  be,”  said  his  Lordship,  “  it  reflects  no 
great  credit  on  our  educational  system  that  this  great  sub¬ 
ject  should  not  be  received  with  more  enthusiasm.  If 
Germany  controlled  the  destinies  of  such  an  Empire  as 
India,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  study  of  Indian 
history  would  be  compulsory  in  every  secondary  educational 
institution  in  Germany.”  Of  course,  it  would.  But  then 
Lord  Reay,  having  taken  part  in  the  government  of  India 
as  head  of  a  great  Province,  naturally  feels  the  force  of  his 
argument  more  fully  than  stay-at-homes,  whose  heads  have 
probably  been  stuffed,  while  their  patriotism  has  been 
narcotized,  with  the  conventional  laudations  of  British 
Indian  rule.  Besides,  there  is  no  little  difficulty  in  dispel¬ 
ling  ignorance  of  Indian  history,  owing  to  the  grave  obstacle 
of  lack  of  trustworthy  information :  some  histories  of  repute 
are  admittedly  rich  in  perversions  of  fact,  and  not  every  one 
is  capable  of  reading  between  the  lines  of  veracious  Blue 
books.  We  might  suggest  as  the  subject  of  an  essay,  for 
example,  the  treatment  of  the  career  of  Warren  Hastings 
by  Burke,  Mill,  Macaulay,  and  Forrest :  that  would  open 
one’s  eyes  to  the  true  inwardness  of  what  is  called  Indian 
“  history.”  However,  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  is  no 
argument  against  trying ;  and  the  schools  may  be  expected 
to  lay  to  heart  Lord  Reay’s  remonstrance.  The  mainten¬ 
ance  of  our  supremacy  in  India,  fortunately,  does  not  depend 
upon  school  essays  on  Indian  history,  or  indeed  upon  any 
logic  beyond  the  fact  that  we  are  there  and  mean  to  stay 
there  :  j'y  suis,j'y  reste.  The  essential  questions  lie  in  the 
temper  and  the  methods  of  our  administration.  Yet,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  these  are  the  very  things  that  are  taboo. 


Dr.  Parkin,  the  indefatigable  Organizing  Secretary  of  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust,  has  been  making  an  extensive 
tour  in  South  Africa.  Under  the  Scholarship  scheme  South 
Africa  is  better  provided  for  than  any  other  country  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  population,  and  nobody  will  quarrel  with  that, 
seeing  that  South  Africa  was  the  scene  of  Rhodes’s  life-work 
and  the  land  of  his  fortune.  Still,  the  world  moves,  and 
the  Transvaal  and  Orangia,  though  now  British  territory, 
are  outside  the  purposes  of  the  Trust  ;  but  Dr.  Parkin 
thinks  the  Trust  may  yet  do  something  for  them,  or  that 
some  other  magnate  may  supply  the  omission.  Again,  the 
Rhodes  scholars  from  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  Rhodesia — “  a 
couple  of  dozen  scholars  permanently  in  residence  at  Oxford” 
— while  brilliant  in  the  University  sports,  have  not  brought 
distinction  to  the  honours  lists,  “whereas  the  scholars  from 
Australasia  and  Canada  have  carried  off  not  a  few  scholarships 
and  other  prizes.”  This  “  failure,”  according  to  Dr.  Parkin, 
has  caused  not  a  little  disappointment  both  in  England  and  in 
South  Africa.  After  all,  how  should  he  expect  that  a  student 
with  double  the  necessary  income  should  sweat  for  prizes  ? 
However,  he  does  not  blame  the  students :  he  blames  the 
mode  of  their  selection.  “  They  are  chosen  when  they  are 
too  young,  too  undeveloped  mentally,  and  thus  their  athletic 
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attainments  are  far  superior  to  their  intellectual  power.” 
Therefore  “  a  higher  standard  of  attainment  must  be  exacted, 
and  older  and  maturer  men  must  be  chosen.”  And  so  it 
comes  to  this,  that  South  Africa  must  “  establish  as  soon  as 
possible  a  real  teaching  University  of  her  own  in  some 
central  spot,  where  the  future  Rhodes  scholars  may  receive 
the  necessary  preliminary  grounding.”  Some  people  may 
ask  why  the  existing  institutions  are  not  deemed  equal  to 
the  occasion,  or  capable  of  sufficient  improvement;  and  also 
whether  the  heart  of  Rhodes  was  so  keenly  set  upon  scholar¬ 
ships  and  prizes. 


Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins,  the  Historiographer  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  always 
contributes  an  interesting  appendix  to  the  annual  Report  of 
the  Minister  of  Education.  Thus,  in  1907,  he  presented  a 
synopsis  of  the  contents  of  twenty  volumes  of  the  document¬ 
ary  history  of  education  in  Upper  Canada  (1791-1869)  ;  and 
“  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  (so  far  as  I  am  aware),”  he 
says,  “  this  Province  and  the  Empire  of  Germany  are  the 
only  two  countries  which  publish  a  connected  narrative  of 
the  History  and  Progress  of  Education.”  He  looks  after 
the  original  sources,  compiling  the  facts  from  laws  or 
decrees,  school  programmes  and  regulations,  and  other 
records  of  progress,  and  avoiding  theories  or  schemes  of 
education  advanced  and  discussed  by  philosophic  writers ; 
and  he  deals  with  each  subject  specifically,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  separately — the  Common  (or  Public)  Schools,  the 
Grammar  Schools,  the  Colleges,  and  so  forth.  In  1908  he 
set  forth  what  the  Unifed  Empire  Loyalists,  who  settled  in 
what  are  now  the  older  parts  of  the  Dominion  in  1783,  did 
for  education  in  Upper  Canada,  with  a  brief  account  of 
distinguished  pioneer  teachers,  and  reminiscences  of  their 
successors,  concluding  with  a  graphic  description  of  the  old 
log’  school  house  of  ancient  days  and  its  associations.  In 
1909,  Dr.  Hodgins  reports  the  completion  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  volume  of  his  Documentary  History  of  Education  in 
Upper  Canada,  bringing  the  story  down  to  the  close  of  the 
administration  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  in  1876 — altogether 
a  monumental  work,  involving  immense  and  difficult  re¬ 
search,  and  conducted  with  remarkable  judgment.  More¬ 
over,  though  eighty-eiglxt  years  of  age,  he  has  “  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  compilation  of  a  special  histori¬ 
cal  volume  on  the  first  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges 
in  this  Province  ” — a  most  difficult  and  arduous  work  so  far 
as  the  schools  are  concerned,  involving  an  immense  amount 
of  correspondence  with  the  various  School  Boards,  owing  to 
want  of  local  interest  on  the  subject,  and  often  to  the  non¬ 
existence  of  the  ‘  oldest  inhabitant,’  and  other  causes.”  Not 
content  with  this,  he  has  also  made  way  with  a  projected 
volume  on  “  The  Statues  and  Monuments  of  the  Dominion.” 
And,  furthermore,  he  has  projected  the  separate  publication 
of  the  more  important  and  specially  valuable  documents 
contained  in  the  Documentary  History,  together  with  other 
documents  of  exceptional  importance  in  the  history  of  Cana¬ 
dian  education.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  record  such  an 
example  of  educational  zeal  and  achievement,  and  all  edu¬ 
cationists  will  wish  Dr.  Hodgins  health  and  strength  to  see 
the  accomplishment  of  his  beneficent  projects. 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  MONTH. 


It  was  recently  announced  that  an  Institute  of  Linguists  was 
about  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  modern  languages,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  invite 
in  a  corporation  persons,  whether  British  or  foreign,  who,  either 
as  teachers,  scholars,  or  men  of  letters,  interpreters,  or  foreign 
correspondents,  desire  to  co-operate  in  furthering  this  object. 
The  inquiries  received  at  the  offices  (19  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand)  from  those  who  desire  to  join  the  Institute  (says  the 
Times)  already  number  about  six  hundred,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  hold  the  first  examination  at  the  end  of 
next  month.  The  London  University  has  been  asked  by  the 
Institute  to  conduct  the  examination.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
Institute  shall  consist  of  honorary  members  nominated  by  the 
Council,  and  Associate  members  approved  by  the  Council  after 
satisfying  the  examinations  or  other  tests  which  may  be  im¬ 
posed.  It  is  hoped  that  merchants,  bankers,  educationists,  and 
all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  international  commerce  will 
enrol  themselves  in  the  first  class.  Candidates  for  the  Associate- 
ship  will  be  examined  in  two  or  more  languages  (one  being 
English).  The  examination  will  be  in  two  parts :  the  Literary 
section  (Associateship  in  Letters)  and  the  Commercial  section 
(Associateship  in  Commerce).  The  literary  examination  will  be 
framed  in  order  to  test  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of  current 
language  and  literature,  and  will  not  include  philology  or 
(directly)  grammar.  In  the  Commercial  section,  business  letters 
to  be  written  and  answered  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
examination.  In  the  list  of  members  Associates  will  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  letters  A.I.L.  (Litt.)  or  A.I.L.  (Com.),  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  examination  passed.  A  considerable  number  of  foi’eign 
gentlemen  resident  in  London  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
join  the  Institute. 


The  main  touring  party  of  University  men  about  to  proceed 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Students’  Travelling  Bureau,  left  Liverpool  on  June  21.  The 
party  was  composed  of  ten  students  representative  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Edinburgh,  Durham,  London,  and  other  Universities. 
Their  itinerary  includes  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Cobalt,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Winnipeg 
(near  which  city  they  will  spend  four  days  at  work  on  farms 
with  a  view  to  acquiring  some  insight  into  the  conditions  of 
Canadian  agriculture),  Maddison  (Wis.),  Chicago  (Ill.),  Pitts¬ 
burg  (Penn.),  Washington,  and  Annapolis  Junction  (Md.).  At 
Annapolis  they  will  see  the  working  of  the  National  Junior 
Republic,  which  is  one  of  the  most  modern  experiments  in  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  criminals.  The  rest  of  tbeir  journey  will 
comprise  visits  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Yale,  and  Harvard. 
The  realization  of  the  scheme,  as  far  as  the  organization  of  the 
conducted  tours  is  concerned,  has  been  made  possible  for  this 
year  by  the  generosity  of  a  benefactor  who  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous.  The  American  and  Colonial  Clubs,  composed  of 
Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford,  have  passed  a  resolution  strongly 
approving  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Association  for  the 
International  Interchange  of  Students. 


At  the  annual  congress  of  the  General  Association  of  Church 
School  Managers  and  Teachers  at  the  Cambridge  Guildhall,  Mr. 
J.  Wallace  (Cambridge)  proposed,  “That  this  congress  is  of 
opinion  that  a  very  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  upon  Local  Education  Authorities  in  training 
candidates  for  teachers’  certificates  in  excess  of  the  demand  and 
for  whom  no  appointments  are  available  on  leaving  college.” 
He  referred  to  the  glut  of  teachers  on  the  market,  and  suggested 
by  way  of  remedy  that  the  Local  Authorities  should  receive 
larger  grants  from  the  National  Exchequer,  which  would  enable 
them  to  pay  for  more  teachers,  and  that  some  means  should  be 
devised  to  stop  Local  Authorities  from  establishing  training 
colleges,  as  they  were  now  doing,  irrespectively  of  the  need 
of  such  establishments.  Mr.  Tinner  seconded,  and  said  the 
largest  class  of  teachers  suffering  were  those  who  were  turned 
out  from  London  training  colleges  and  failed  to  get  on  the 
London  County  Council  College  list,  which  militated  against 
their  receiving  even  country  appointments.  The  Rev.  J.  West 
(London)  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  sad  condition  of  the 
elderly  teachers  of  about  fifty  years  of  age  who  were  out  of 
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work  He  considered  the  Government  were  encouraging  the 
formation  of  training  colleges  too  recklessly.  The  resolution 
was  carried. 

°f^he  Association  of  Head  Mistresses 

q  a  P  t  W Unu  10~Ur  In  her  Presidential  Address 

Miss  S..A.  Burstall  (Manchester  High  School)  referred  to  the 

weakening  of  parental  control,  and  said  the  evil  influence  was 
like  an  infection  in  the  air,  attacking  the  best  of  homes,  the  most 
conscientious  of  parents,  and  the  most  affectionate  of  children. 
Une  of  the  causes  was  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  proud  self- 
consciousness  and  independence  of  the  youth  of  to-day,  and 
another  was  the  lack  of  parental  responsibility  in  careless  and 
easygoing,  it  not  bad  and  vicious,  persons.  Another  was  the 
tact  that  parents  were  doubtful  of  their  own  authority,  of  their 
own  knowledge  and  fitness.  Eeverence  and  respect  for  father 
and  mother  were  virtues  forgotten  because  they  were  never  prac- 
tised  oy  hundreds  of  girls.  Still  more  dangerous  was  the  attack 
on  the  family  as  an  institution..  Side  by  side  with  this  weaken- 
tamiH  tbere  was  an  increased  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  new  generation  which  made  it  necessary  that  the  State 
should  concern  itself  with  the  bringing  up  of  children  who  other¬ 
wise  might  become  unfit  citizens.  Even  in  England  the  majority 

oLe0p,le  Were  bfginning  to  believe  in  education  and  to  allow 
the  State  to  control  and  finance  it.  The  one  great  fault  that 
affected  all  classes  ot  society  was  an  extravagant  love  of  pleasure 
a  slackness  and  softness  of  moral  fibre,  a  contented  and  self- 
satished  refusal  to  encounter  pain  and  toil.  The  indulgence  of 
parents,  the  lack  of  self-reliance  in  intellectual  effort  of  girls  the 
very  real,  delicacy  of  health  due  to  (softness  of  living  "and  the 
nervous  inability  that  resulted  from  town  life  and  excess  of 
amusement,  all  these  the  head  mistresses  encountered,  and  they 
must  encnurage  one  another  to  resist  them  even  more  strenuously 
than  m  the  past  Among  other  things,  the  Conference  resolved 
lat  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  approached  with  a  view 
to  the  issue  of  an  Order  in  Council  for  the  establishment  of  a 
leachers  Registration  Council  and.  Register. 


cars  aeroplanes,  and  many  others,  were  either  German,  French 
or  American  m  their  origin  or  commercial  development— none 
English.  Among  the  reforms  which  he  suggested  as  remedies 
for  the  existing  evils  were  the  institution  of  a  system  of  “tech- 
nical  ^  secondary  schools  in  addition  to  the  existing  type  of 
literary  secondary  schools  ;  compulsory  attendance  at  dav 
or  evening  continuation  schools,  coupled  with  a  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  of  adolescents  ;  and  an  adequate  system  of 
scholarships  with  maintenance  allowances. 


The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Child  Study  Society  was 
opened  at  Tunbridge  Wells  (June  10)  with  a  Presidential  Address 
by  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne.  Sir  James  said  he  had  no 
general  indictment  to  bring  against  the  public  schools  of  the 
count)},  but  he  thought  the  public  should  know  what  public 
schools  were  doing  with  the  moneys  entrusted  to  them:  and 
more  important  than  any  fiscal  revelation  was  it  to  obtain  a 
trustworthy  vidimus  of  their  educational  performances.  Enouo-h 
was.  heard  of  their  successes,  but  what  of  their  failures  P  The 
achievements  of  their  pupils  in  the  Universities,  the  public 
services,  and  the  flannelled  field  were  trumpeted  abroad,  but 
they  heard  nothing  of  the  unfortunate  boys  who  were  sent  down 
or  superannuated,  who  had  suffered  from  infectious  diseases,  or 
whose  health  had  given  way.  He  had  seen  cases  in  which  he 
believed  public  schools  had  been  in  some  measure  responsible 
to^.cth.e1devel?P.meilt  of  mental  disease  or  for  the  creation  of 
artificial  stupidity.  As  regarded  medical  inspection,  it  might  be 
said  that  public  schools  already  had  it,  as  most  of  them  had 
their  special  medical  officers.  But  he  wanted  something  more 
than  that— a  thorough  and  systematic  examination  of  the'  build- 
mg  and  the  boys  from  time  to  time  by  a  public  official,  with 
authority  to  ensure  that  his.  recommendations  would  be  carried 
out..  Inere  still  existed  in  some  of  the  schools  customs  of 
discipline  and  general  management  which  would  not  long 
survive  close  medical  scrutiny.  One  such  custom  existing 
at  Eton  he  succeeded  in  materially  modifying  about  a  year  ago. 
He  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  head  master,  who 
promptly  held  an  inquiry  and  subsequently  issued  regulations 
w  ncli,  although  they  fell  short  ot*  what  he  had  suggested  to  the 
head  master,  were  a  valuable  instalment. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Workers’  Educational 
Association  m  the  Midlands  for  beginning  next  winter  tutorial 
classes  tor  working  men  in  connexion  with  the  University  of 
Birmingham.  The  classes  will  be  limited  to  thirty  students 
who  will  be  required  to  take  a  three  years’  course  in  the  subject 
selected  for  study.  In  the  case  of  Birmingham  and  Derby 
industrial  History  has  been  chosen  as  the  subiect,  and 
already  applications,  for  the  Birmingham  class  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  forty-nine  students.  Prom  this  number  and  any 
others  that  may  be  received  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion.  A  class  will  also  be  held  at  a  third  centre,  but  the  place 
has  not  yet  been  decided.  It  will  probably  be  Kidderminster  or 
Smethwick.  Subject,  to  the  sanction  of  the  University  Senate, 
the  Hon.  Gerard  Collier  has  been  appointed  tutor  of  the  classes. 


At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  in 
technical  Institutions,  held  at  Birmingham,  Mr.  J.  Wilson 
(Battersea),  in  his  Presidential  Address,  said  the  country  was 
gi  aduallj”  awakening  to  the  claims  of  technical  education,  but 
the  progress  was  slow.  In  its  utilization  of  science,  the  English 
manufacturing  world  was  some  decades  behind  its  chief  com¬ 
petitors.  In  invention,  Germany,  America,  and  France  led— 
England  followed.  All  the  new  industries  which  had  come  into 
existence  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  such  as  motor¬ 


.  Speaking  at  the  recent  Spring  meeting  of  the  Classical  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Scotland,  held  at  St.  Andrews,  Prof.  Burnet  (St. 

ndrews)  raised,  the  question  of  the  place  of  set  books  in 
pie  lmmary  examinations.  The  question  had  arisen  through  the 

ngfish  Association  at  its  January  meeting,  on  the  recommenda- 
Council,  having  adopted  the  following  resolution:  — 
"  I  hat.  a  L  niversity  Matriculation  Examination  in  Latin  should 
comprise  as  obligatory  parts,  in  both  of  which  candidates  are 
lequired  to  satisfy  the  examiners — (a)  Set  books  or  prescribed 
portions  of  authors,  with  questions  historical  and  literary  as  well 
as  grammatical  arising  out  of  them,  as  large  a  choice  of  books  as 
possible  being  left  to  the  candidates  ;  ( b )  unprepared  translation.” 
T  was  uot  stated  in  so  many  words  that  the  same  principle 
should  apply  to  Greek,  but  they  might  assume  that  this  would 
)e  “ie  case.  If  so,  the  resolution  contemplated  an  entirely 
different  type  of  entrance  examination  to  that  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  in  Scotland  for  the  last  eighteen  years  or  so. 
It  was  desirable,  if  at  all  possible,  that  the  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  to  the  Universities  should  be  of  the  same  chnrarter  throuch- 
out  the  three  kingdoms,  so  far  as  could  be  done  without  sacrificino- 
any thing  really  desirable  in  the  distinctive  methods  of  any  of 
them.  Whatever  the  faults  of  the  leaving  certificate  and  pre¬ 
liminary  examinations  might  be,  they  had  at  least  this  great 
ment  that  the  schools  knew  more  or  less  exactly  what  was 
expected  of  them,  and  there  was  the  further  advantage  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  its  being  easier  to  get  into 
one  University  than  another.  There  was  a  disadvantage  in 
having  a  different  standard  of  entrance  from  the  English  Uni- 
\  ei  sities.  He  did  not  speak  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which 
had  not,  properly  speaking,  any  entrance  examination  at  all. 
It  the  resolution  of  the  English  Classical  Association  was  carried 
out,  the  conditions  of  entrance  to  the  Scottish  Universities  would 
be  quite  differeut  from  those  which  would  prevail  in  the  southern 
part,  of  the  kingdom.  “We  have  no  set  books  in  Scotland,” 
continued  the  speaker.  “The  whole  examination  is  supposed  to 
be  unseen.  The  result  of  our  system  is  that  we  have  applied  to 
students  who  wish  to  study  classics  in  the  University  a  test 
which  is  far  more  stringent  than  is  applied  in  England  or 
any  European  country.”  On  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  several 
members  expressed  various  views  on  the  question.  It  was  agreed 
to  remit  the  whole  matter  to  the  Council  of  the  Association  to 
consider  and  draw  up  a  report  which  could  be  discussed  by  the 
Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Modern  Languages  Association 
held  at  Dunfermline  (June  4),  Miss  M.  Bentinck  Smith,  M.A., 
St.  Leonard  s  College,  St.  Andrews,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Modern  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools.”  It  was  a  good 
thing,  she  said,  to  encourage  young  people  to  read  French  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  school  work,  and  to  read  French  novels, 
many  of  which  were  excellent.  The  essential  point  was  to  teach 
children  to  read  fluently  and  with  enjoyment,  and  to  give  them 
an  appreciation  of  the  literature  of  the  foreign  language  they 
were  studying.  Grammar  was  quite  a  secondary  matter.  In 
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her  own  school  at  St.  Andrews  formal  grammar  had  been 
entirely  abolished,  and  there  was  no  period  in  the  school  work 
that  was  given  purely  to  the  study  of  grammar.  The  paper  was 
highly  appreciated. 


An  experiment  in  the  practical  education  of  village  boys  has 
been  initiated  at  Warnford  in  Hampshire.  The  squire  (Colonel 
Woods)  and  the  Rector  (the  Rev.  J.  Wynne)  have  secured  the 
consent  of  the  County  Council  to  a  scheme  providing  a  course 
for  boys  of  between  ten  and  fourteen  in  such  practical  agrarian 
requirements  as  hurdle-making  and  spar-making.  Whilst  a 
section  of  the  boys  are  engaged  in  cutting  down  hazels  in  the 
wood  and  sorting  the  material  for  the  different  parts  of  the 
hurdles,  the  remainder  of  the  students  are  engaged  in  a  shed 
in  splitting  the  wood  and  making  the  wattles.  If  the  boys 
satisfy  the  examiners — and  they  are  to  be  examined  by  experts 
— then  the  training  will  be  extended  to  thatching,  and  even  to 
reaping  and  binding.  The  lessons  are  given  in  school  hours  ; 
and  the  County  Director  of  Education  has  taken  such  pre¬ 
cautions  as  will  prevent  the  teaching  from  degenerating  into 
the  use  of  child  labour.  Colonel  Woods  is  bearing  the  cost  of 
the  employment  of  one  of  the  best  hurdle-makers  in  the  district 
as  tutor  and  is  understood  to  be  willing  to  extend  his  liberality. 


A  camp  for  boys  attending  secondary  schools  is  to  be  held  on 
the  coast  near  Weymouth  for  five  weeks,  commencing  July  30. 
The  President  is  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  the  Warden  and 
Officer  in  Charge  is  Mr.  J.  Howard  Whitehouse,  M.P.,  of  Toynbee 
Hall,  who  will  be  in  personal  charge  of  the  scheme,  with  a  staff 
of  willing  helpers.  The  camp  will  be  pitched  in  private  grounds 
fronting  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  bay.  It  will  have  the  use  of 
private  cricket,  football,  and  hockey  grounds,  &c.  ;  and  there 
will  be  also  boating,  swimming,  inter-school  competitions, 
camp  sports,  and  excursions  to  places  of  interest.  A  special 
feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  Summer  School,  at  which  oppor¬ 
tunities  will  be  given,  if  he  desires  it,  for  a  boy  to  follow 
such  studies  as  are  not  usually  possible  for  him  during  his 
ordinary  school  life — architecture,  Nature  study, folk  lore,  sailing, 
&c.  He  will  be  encouraged  to  use  his  eyes,  and  to  realize  more 
fully  the  inexhaustible  delights  of  the  country-side  and  the  sea¬ 
shore.  The  charge  has  been  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  sum. 
The  gentlemen  acting  as  officers  (who  are  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  public  schools,  &c.)  do  so 
in  an  honorary  capacity.  Parents  may  send  young  boys  in  full 
confidence  that  their  health  and  happiness  will  be  secured.  No 
overstrain  will  be  permitted.  A  medical  officer  will  be  with  the 
camp.  The  camp  is  intended  especially  for  boys  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  sixteen.  Older  schoolboys  will  be  received  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  Full  particulars  can  be  had  from  the  Warden 
at  Toynbee  Hall,  E. 


Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L.,  died  at  Toronto  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-seven.  He  was  born  at  Reading,  1823,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Eton  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  swept  the 
board  of  classical  distinctions,  and  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship 
at  University  College,  1846.  He  was  Regius  Professor  of  History 
at  Oxford,  1858-1866.  He  went  to  the  United  States,  1868,  and 
became  Honorary  Professor  of  English  and  Constitutional 
History  in  Cornell  University.  In  1871  he  removed  to  Toronto, 
where  he  edited  the  Canadian  Monthly,  and  founded  the  By¬ 
stander  and  the  Week.  He  was  always  a  keen,  if  perverse,  politician. 
He  wrote  a  great  many  books — religious,  literary,  historical,  and 
descriptive — usually  provoking  controversy.  A  most  accom¬ 
plished  and  acute  scholar,  and  a  remai’kable  personality,  a  man 
“whose  like  as  a  free  lance  the  world  may  not  for  many  days 
see  again.” 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

( From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

The  Council  have  issued  a  new  version  of  their  scheme  for 
amending  the  constitution  of  the  University. 

Cambridge.  Every  criticism  made  in  the  recent  discussion  has 
been  considered,  and  the  result  is  that  the  idea  of 
altering  the  fees  for  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  has  been  entirely 
dropped  ;  the  new  House  of  Residents  still  appears  as  a  feature 
in  the  report,  but  all  statutes  are  to  go  befoi’e  both  the  new  House 
and  the  Senate  itself.  For  a  Liberal  Council  this  is  amazing. 
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Bicameral  legislation,  on  the  model  of  the  old  Irish  methods,  is 
seriously  proposed  as  a  desirable  innovation.  The  Council  pro¬ 
pose  ;  the  House  of  Residents  and  the  Senate  consent,  but  cannot 
amend.  These  are  strange  things.  A  Syndicate  is  to  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  colleges  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  conclusion  wThich  forces  itself  upon  any  unprejudiced 
outsider  is  that,  as  at  present  constituted,  the  University  is  being 
run  in  the  interests  of  the  permanent  staff,  while  the  under¬ 
graduate  in  general,  and  the  poll  man  in  particular,  is  being 
compelled  to  pay  the  piper  without  any  opportunity  of  calling 
the  tune. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Scott,  the  popular  Master  of  St.  John’s,  is  to  be  the 
new  Vice-Chancellor.  He  is  a  business  man  and  will  make  his 
influence  felt.  We  want  a  few  more  like  him. 

The  publication  of  the  lists,  Tripos  and  Special,  is  the  great 
feature  of  the  May  term.  There  are  one  or  two  interesting  points 
to  notice  in  this  connexion.  In  the  Natural  Science  Tripos,  67 
men  are  placed  in  the  First  Class,  72  in  the  Second,  and  65  in 
the  Third.  The  Mathematical  Tripos  is  steadily  shrinking  in 
spite  of  the  new-fangled  regulations  and  the  abolition  of  the 
order  of  merit.  The  Law  Special  seems  to  be  far  away  the  most 
popular  with  the  poll  man,  who  is  now  allowed  to  substitute  a 
“  special  ”  for  the  old  “  general  ”  examination  :  66  being  classed 
in  Part  I  and  72  in  Part  II,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  severe  pluck 
following  somewhat  tricky  papers. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  Senate  House  was  the 
occasion  of  much  enthusiasm,  although  the  gaiety  of  the  scene 
was  obscured  by  the  absence  of  scarlet  robes  and  coloured  frocks. 
At  Emmanuel  the  ex-President  seemed  delighted  with  his  recep¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  Union  he  seemed  quite  at  home  among  “  the 
boys,”  and  won  golden  opinions  from  all. 

Talking  of  Emmanuel,  that  College,  through  some  of  its  livelier 
members,  took  occasion  to  celebrate  a  quasi-success  on  the  river 
by  the  usual  noisy  demonstrations,  and  the  ringleaders  were  sent 
dowTn  for  a  few  days  to  cool  in  the  country.  The  departure  of 
the  victims  was  made  the  occasion  for  carrying  out  the  mock 
funeral  which  is  now  a  recognized  though  somewhat  antiquated 
joke.  It  fell  rather  flat  in  Cambridge,  but  served  to  make  copy 
for  some  London  papers.  At  Sidney  an  old  laboratory  was 
demolished,  and  unfortuately  some  valuable  records  of  the 
research  work  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Neville  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Heycock  were 
consumed  in  the  conflagration.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
bonfire  at  Emmanuel  began  by  an  attempt  to  incinerate  all  avail¬ 
able  copies  of  a  certain  pamphlet  of  suspected  tendency  which 
has  recently  been  circulated  by  an  eminent  official  of  the  college. 
If  this  is  so,  there  is  a  reason  to  be  found  for  the  mild  punish¬ 
ment  meted  out  to  those  who  profaned  the  sacred  verdure  of  the 
Emmanuel  Courts. 

The  honorary  degrees  this  year  were  fully  up  to  the  average 
of  interest :  Lord  Selborne  represented  administration,  Mr  T.  G. 
Jackson  architecture,  the  Speaker  politics,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
science,  Sir  Walter  Parratt  stood  for  music,  and  the  learning  of 
the  Irish  Bench  was  honoured  in  the  person  of  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  Palles. 

No  jokes  were  made  by  the  undergraduates :  humour  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  on  these  occasions — it  is  reserved  for  the 
“  rags  ”  in  which  the  effervescence  of  Cambridge  wit  finds  a 
ready  vent.  But  the  flint  will  occasionally  give  sparks.  A 
College  magazine,  in  a  guide  to  Cambridge  Colleges,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  amenities  of  Downing :  “  Frequent  tram  service. 
Boat  follows  the  races.”  Of  Christ’s  it  is  remarked  :  “  All  are 
welcome.  English  spoken.” 

The  races  showed  that  the  order  of  starting  —  (1)  Jesus, 
(2)  First  Trinity,  (3)  Trinity  Hall,  (4)  Pembroke — would  lead 
to  some  desperate  struggles,  each  boat  being  a  trifle  faster  than 
the  one  in  front  of  it.  Pembroke  were  successful  in  catching 
Trinity  Hall  the  first  night,  but  were  pressed  themselves  by 
Hall  the  following  night,  though  gaining  each  night  on  Trinity, 
which  in  turn  neai'ly  caught  Jesus.  Better  rowing  has  rarely 
been  seen  on  the  Cam. 

Among  other  incidents  of  the  term,  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr. 
J.  R.  M.  Butler,  having  annexed  most  of  the  classical  distinctions 
at  the  disposal  of  the  University,  has  broken  out  in  a  new  place 
by  winning  the  Gladstone  Memorial  Prize  for  Political  Science. 

Several  eminent  “  blues  ”  have  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
Examiners.  J»  B.  Rosher,  the  President  of  the  C.U.B.C.,  takes 
his  degree  vicfr  the  Law  Tripos;  John  Scholfield,  the  Rugger 
three-quarter,  by  the  Law  Special,  the  lists  for  which  also  con¬ 
tain  the  name  of  E.  S.  Hornidge,  who  rowed  seven  in  the  crew 
of  1909,  while  A.  H.  Ashcroft,  the  Rugger  International,  achieves 
a  First  Class  in  History. 
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It  has  been  resolved  that  the  Syllabus  in  English,  Matriculation 
Regulations,  page  5,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

.London.  — “  The  Examination  in  English  will  occupy  three 
hours,  and  will  include  (a)  a  subject  for  an  essay, 
to  be  chosen  by  each  candidate  from  several  subjects  set.  Those 
proposed  may  include  some  having  reference  to  Geography  and 
History,  and  some  involving  an  acquaintance  with  English 
authors,  as  well  as  more  abstract  subjects,  the  main  object 
being  to  test  power  of  expression,  thought,  and  arrangement, 
general  reading  and  knowledge.  All  candidates  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  attempt  the  essay,  to  which  special  importance  is 
attached.  In  and  after  January,  1911,  the  Essay  paper  will  be 
set  separately,  and  one  and  a  half  hours  will  be  allotted  to  it. 
(b)  Questions  testing  knowledge  and  command  of  English. 
These  may  include  questions  on  precis  writing,  paraphrase,  and 
analysis  of  sentences,  (e)  Questions  testing  general  reading  and 
knowledge  of  English  books.” 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  Queen’s  College,  London,  Canon 
Queen’s  Bell,  Principal  and  Dean,  reported  continuous 
London.’  progress,  and  stated  that  during  the  past  year  the 
College  had  welcomed  students  from  Denmark, 
Austria,  Norway,  Belgium,  and  other  countries.  The  College 
sent  its  best  wishes  and  congratulations  to  Lady  Gladstone, 
a  former  student,  upon  her  husband’s  appointment  as  Governor- 
General  of  South  Africa.  The  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  annual 
address  as  Visitor,  spoke  sympathetically  of  Queen  Alexandra, 
the  Patron  of  the  College,  in  wishing  the  new  King  and  Queen  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign,  he  was  not  breaking  any  confidence  in 
stating  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  on  more  than  one  occasion  of 
showing  our  new  Queen  something  of  the  inside  of  East  London 
life.  He  could  assure  those  present  that  there  was  no  one  more 
interested  in  all  that  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  than  the 
new  Queen,  and  no  one  who  brought  to  bear  upon  the  various 
problems  such  sound  common  sense  and  experience.  They  could 
not  have  failed  to  notice  how  King  George  always  associated  the 
Queen  with  him  in  all  things.  Proceeding,  the  Bishop  exhorted 
the  students  so  to  live  as  presently  to  be  his  comrades  and  helpers 
in  fighting  sin  in  London  and  making  people  happier.  He  was 
an  optimist,  and  was  always  defending  the  happiness  of  London 
against  the  unhappiness.  For  every  miserable  person  the 
pessimists  could  bring  forward,  he  was  prepared  to  produce  nine 
people  who  were  happy.  He  was  tired  of  those  people  who  were 
always  blaming  God  for  managing  this  world  so  badly. 


take  the  full  course  of  three  sessions  and  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
the  class.”  The  proposed  courses  include  such  subjects  as 
economics,  history,  literature,  and  philosophy,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  the  character  of  the  subjects  as  the  nature  of  the  training 
that  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  scheme. 


The  Vice-Chancellor,  in  his  annual  report,  stated  that  the 
number  of  students  of  various  faculties  studying 
Belfast.  in  the  University  during  the  session  was  720, 
and  referred  with  satisfaction  to  the  number  of 
women  students.  The  report  also  referred  to  the  new  build¬ 
ings  about  to  be  begun,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at 
about  £52,000,  this  sum  being  provided  by  the  Treasury. 

The  Senate  considered  the  proposals  of  the  Board  of  Studies 
for  the  extension  of  the  Lectureship  in  scholastic  philosophy, 
so  as  to  make  it  embrace  the  three  subjects  of  scholastic  logic, 
scholastic  metaphysics,  and  scholastic  ethics,  against  which 
a  resolution  of  protest  was  recently  passed  by  Convocation.  An 
amendment  declining  to  approve  these  changes  was  carried  bv 
14  votes  to  13. 


Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Government  of  Queensland  to 
invite  applications  in  London  for  the  Profes- 
Queensland.  sional  staff  of  the  University  shortly  to  be 
opened  in  that  State.  The  chairs  to  be  filled 
are  Classics,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Engineer¬ 
ing.  Applications  will  shortly  be  invited  by  Major  T.  B.  Robin¬ 
son,  the  Agent-General  in  London.  The  salary  of  each  Professor 
is  to  be  £900  a  year.  The  Government  of  Queensland  will  con¬ 
tribute  £10,000  a  year  for  the  next  seven  years  to  the  University. 
Arts,  Science,  and  Engineering  will  be  the  three  great  faculties. 
The  proposal  in  the  first  Bill  that  Commerce  was  to  be  a  faculty 
with  a  Lecturer  and  a  degree  of  B.Com.  has  disappeared. 
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Cambridge  :  Girton  College. — College  Scholarship,  £50  :  Miss  E. 
Baker -Gabb,  St.  Felix  School,  South  wold  (English  and  German). 
Pfeiffer  Scholarship,  £30  :  Miss  M.  A.  L.  Burge  (English  and  French). 

Cambridge  :  Newnham  College.— Fellowship  in  Mathematics  :  Miss 
H.  P.  Hudson. 


Ax  important  movement  towards  democratizing  the  Sheffield 
University  has  just  been  entered  upon.  The  aim 
Sheffield.  is  to  bring  systematized  education  on  University 
lines  nearer  the  reach  of  working  people.  Last 
winter  two  courses,  one  on  “  The  History  of  Political  Theories,” 
and  the  other  on  “  Growth  of  Democracy  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  were  held  in  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the 
authorities  were  so  satisfied  by  the  character  of  the  response  of 
working  men  that  they  have  embarked  upon  a  more  ambitious 
experiment.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  what  are  called  Tutorial 
Classes  at  selected  centres  in  localities  within  the  sphere  served 
by  the  University  where  working  people  in  sufficient  numbers 
desire  them.  The  scheme  is  to  be  worked  by  a  joint  committee 
representative  both  of  the  University  authorities  and  of  working 
class  organizations.  Thus,  whilst  Mr.  George  Franklin,  the  Pro- 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
the  Vice-Chairman  is  Mr.  Robert  Holmshaw,  and  the  Joint 
Secretaries  are  Mr.  W.  M.  Gibbons,  the  Registrar  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Mr.  S.  Partridge,  Secretary  of  the  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tional  Association.  “  I  want  you  to  make  it  clear,”  observed 
Mr.  Gibbons,  in  an  interview  with  a  Sheffield  Telegraph  repre¬ 
sentative,  “  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  depends  entirely 
upon  the  workpeople  themselves.  We  are  going  out  to  the 
workers,  the  ordinary  men  in  the  workshops,  and  offering  them 
University  teaching  in  appropriate  subjects  that  will  reproduce 
so  far  as  conditions  permit  that  close  personal  contact  between 
tutor  and  student  which  is  so  valuable  a  phase  of  University  life. 
We  believe  there  is  a  demand  amongst  the  workers  for  this  kind 
-of  teaching,  and  we  ask  them  to  make  known  their  demands  and 
we  will  provide  for  them.  We  hope  that  they  will  realize  what 
this  scheme  means — the  bringing  of  the  highest  form  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  their  doorsteps.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  we  can¬ 
not  start  a  class  in  any  particular  centre  unless  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  demand,  say  of  twenty- five  students  who  are  prepared  to 


Cambridge  University. — First  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  Scholarship  :  E. 
Levine,  B.A.,  Jesus.  The  Second  Scholarship  not  awarded. — Mason 
Prize  for  Biblical  Hebrew  :  E.  Levine,  Jesus. 

Jesus. — Fellowship  and  Assistant  Lectureship:  C.  A.  Elliott,  B.A., 
Scholar  of  Trinity. 

St.  John's. — Open  Exhibitions  of  £30  for  two  years  : — Mathematics  : 
F.  L.  Engledow,  University  College,  London,  and  E.  M.  Maccobv, 
Central  Foundation  School.  Classics  :  B.  Browne,  Warrington  School, 
and  F.  R.  Honeyball,  St.  Bees  School.  Natural  Science  :  A.  P.  Cliff, 
King  Edward  VI  School,  Stourbridge. — Dowinan  Sizarships  :  H.  T. 
Mogridge,  Haileybury  ;  E.  C.  Nicholson,  V  a  gnus  Grammar  School, 
Newark ;  R.  D.  Scholfield  (two  years  only),  Rossall  School :  and  J.  E.  H. 
Wood,  St.  John’s  School,  Leatherhead. — School  Exhibitions  :  Dowman 
Exhibition  (Pocklington  School),  L.  G.  M.  Crick  ;  Lupton  and  Hehble- 
thwaite  Exhibition  (Sedbergh  School) ,  W.  Mulholland  ;  Somerset  (three 
schools)  Exhibition,  L.  H.  Shelton,  Hereford  School. 

Trinity  Hall. — Honorary  Fellowship  :  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A.,  Vice- 
President  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society. 

Canterbury:  King’s  School. — Junior  Foundation  King’s  Scholar¬ 
ships  :  E.  J.  Gent,  L.  W.  Goldsmith,  S.  W.  Wayte  (Mathematics),  J.  T. 
Fleming- Sandes  (Modern  subjects),  R.  K.  Pagett  (all  of  the  King’s 
School). — Probationer  King’s  Scholarships  :  R.  J.  Routh  (Mr.  Taylor, 
Broadstairs) ,  F.  B.  Marsh  (Mr.  Earle,  Bilton  Grange,  Rugby),  G.  E. 
Clayton  (Mr.  Trask,  Bath),  G.  L.  I).  Davidson,  E.  C.  Bing  (Junior 
King’s  School),  E.  R.  Watts  (Messrs.  Nettleton  and  Jeffery,  Folkestone). 
— Entrance  Scholarships :  R.  J.  Routh  (Mr.  Taylor,  Broadstairs),  E.  J. 
Eccles  (Mr.  Brown,  Mervon  House,  Southwick),  G.  Haward  (Mathe¬ 
matics)  (Mr.  Sirr,  Deal  School,  and  the  King’s  School),  G.  E.  Clayton 
(Mathematics)  (Mr.  Trask,  Bath),  E.  B.  Marsh  (Mr.  Earle,  Rugby) 
L.  G.  Robertson  (Mr.  Trask,  Bath). — House  Scholarships:  R.  A.  Ross- 
borough  (Miss  Watson  Willis,  Eastbourne),  H.  G.  Evans  (Mr.  Athawes, 
Broadstairs),  G.  A.  Pugh  (Miss  Watson  Willis,  Eastbourne). 

Cheltenham  College. — Scholarships  :  D.  H.  Banner  (Mr.  Hake's, 
Hailey  School,  Bournemouth)  (Honorary),  £80  ;  H.  E.  D.  Carter  (Chel¬ 
tenham  College,  Junior  Department),  £80 ;  H.  H.  M.  Fraser  (Mr. 
Meakin,  Pembroke  Lodge,  Southbourne),  £80 ;  M.  H.  Gaitskell 
(Cheltenham  College),  £80 ;  E.  P.  Donaldson  (Cheltenham  College), 
£60;  H.  L.  H.  Du  Boulay  (Cheltenham  College,  Junior  Department). 
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(Honorary),  £60  ;  P.  G.  E.  Warburton  (Cheltenham  College),  £50  ; 

H.  G.  S.  Bivar  (Cheltenham  College,  Junior  Department),  £40; 
C.  A.  M.  Eurlonger  (Mr.  Windle  Taylor,  Clifton),  £40 ;  J.  M.  B. 
Gibbons  (Cheltenham  College,  Junior  Department),  £40;  C.  McV. 
Gubbins  (Cheltenham  College,  Junior  Department),  £40  ;  F.  L.  C. 
Hodson  (Cheltenham  College),  £40  ;  J.  C.  Latter  (Cheltenham  College), 
£40;  C.  B.  (Robertson  (Mr.  How,  Sunnydown,  Guildford)  (Honorary), 
£40.  James  of  Hereford  Scholarships  (open  pro  hue  vice )  :  E.  L.  G. 
Beville  (Mr.  (Richardson,  Beaudesert  Park,  Henley-in-Arden),  £35  ; 
R.  P.  Johnson  (Miss  M  atson  Willis,  Glengorse,  Eastbourne),  £35 ; 

I.  V.  H.  Campbell  (Cheltenham  College),  £20  ;  L.  C.  Oarus-Wilson 
(Cheltenham  College),  £20  ;  W.  D.  M.  Christie  (Cheltenham  College', 
£20  ;  H.  N.  Crooke  (Cheltenham  College),  £20  ;  H.  (R.  Francis  (Mr. 
Roberts,  Langley  Place,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea),  £20  ;  J.  S.  Fuller 
(Miss  Watson  Willis,  Glengorse,  Eastbourne),  £20  ;  J.  Nichols  (Mr. 
Tindall,  Hurst  Court,  Ore),  £20 ;  J.  Spottiswoode  (Cheltenham  Col¬ 
lege),  £20  ;  G.  A.  G.  Young  (Cheltenham  College),  £20.  Old  Chel- 
tonian  Scholars  (£20).  Southwood  Army  Scholar  (£27).  Dobson  Army 
Scholar  (£z0).  Jex-Blake  Army  .Scholar  (20).  Junior  Exhibitions  (£10) 
have  also  been  offered  to :  R.  C.  D.  Moore  (Mr.  Auden,  Glyngarth, 
Cheltenham),  H.  J.  Selby  (Mr.  Gurney,  Brandon  House,  Cheltenham). 

Clifton  College. — Modern  Language  Scholarship,  £20,  S.  O.  K. 
Christie.  Roquette  Palmer  Palmer  Scholarship,  £25,  S.  O.  K.  Christie. 
Cay  Scholarship  for  Mathematics,  £20,  T.  M.  James.  Old  Cliftonians’ 
Scholarship,  £25,  F.  N.  Tribe.  Junior  School  Scholarship,  £25,  E.  S. 
Blenkinsop ;  under  seventeen,  the  Wilson,  £50,  E.  A.  Parker;  under 
sixteen,  E.  K.  Wakeford,  increased  to  £50  ;  under  fifteen,  G.  T.  Wake- 
ford,  £25,  C.  1\I.  Haines,  £25  ;  under  fourteen,  £100,  C.  R.  S.  Harris 
(Mr.  Lynam,  Oxford)  ;  £50  each,  W.  G.  Millar  (Mr.  Cooper,  Orleton, 
Scarborough),  R.  E.  C.  Houghton  (Mr.  Hugh-Jones,  Rhyl),  E.  Press 
(Mr.  Elliott,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol),  and  A.  N.  Gardiner  (Mr.  Reeve, 
Bigshott  Rayles,  Wokingham);  £25  each  (Army),  J.  A.  S.  Morin 
(Mr.  De  Brath,  East  Grinstead),  and  (Music)  B.  Ord  (Clifton  College). 

Dublin  University. — Fellowship  :  Hugh  Canning,  M.A.  (Classics 
and  Metaphysics) .  Madden  Prize  (£300  to  the  candidate  next  in  order 
to  the  new  Fellow)  :  Samuel  G.  Stewart,  B.A.  (principal  subject,  Mathe¬ 
matics).  Fellowship  Prizes  :  Joseph  R.  Cotter  (Mathematics),  Newport 
B.  White  (Classics),  James  C.  Wasson  (Mathematics).  Scholarships  : 
Mathematics,  George  Joughin,  Edward  SyBge,  Charles  Wilson,  Horace 
Wilmot ;  Classics,  Claude  Armstrong,  Alexander  Egan,  Osborne  Beckett, 
(Mam-ice  Fitzgerald,  Francis  Godfrey,  Ernest  Martin,  William  Boyd, 
John  Dudgeon,  Francis  M'Gibney,  Gerald  Small ;  Experimental  Science, 
Harold  Clot-worthy ;  Modern  Literature,  Janie  Karoline  Renton  (non¬ 
foundation),  George  Stevenson.  Marshall  Porter  Prize  :  P.  H.  Brown. 
Special  Prize  :  Kathleen  A.  Lewis. 

Edinburgh  University. — Lanfine  Bursary  in  Modern  Languages, 
about  £35  for  2  years :  (Miss  Mary  Burns.  Heriot  Travelling  Scholar¬ 
ships,  £100  each  :  Miss  Ruth  E.  Clark,  M.A.  (French),  and  Miss  Sophia 
I.  Younie,  M.A.  (German). 

League  of  the  Emigre. — Lord  Meath  Empire  Day  Challenge  Cup 
Inter-all-Secondary  Schools  of  the  Empire,  with  5  guineas  prize  :  George 
B.  Holloran,  La  Martiniere  College,  Calcutta.  Plonourable  mention  : 
Dorothy  Perry,  Sydney ;  J.  L.  Murrell,  Brisbane.  Commended : 
Frances  A.  Parry,  Denbigh,  and  Gwenneth  Williams,  Adelaide.  — 
Challenge  Cup  Inter-all-Primary  Schools  of  the  Empire,  with  3  guineas 
prize  :  Florence  E.  Endean,  Kentish  Town  C.E.  School,  Islip  Street. 
Honourable  mention  :  Johanna  Marshall,  Lapstone  Road  Girls’  School, 
Millom,  Cumberland  ;  R.  H.  Earp,  Boys’  Council  School,  Clifton  Road, 
Birmingham. 

London  :  Merchant  Taylors. — Sir  Thomas  White  Scholarships  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Oxford  :  A.  J.  H.  Roe,  C.  J.  Ellingham,  C.  E. 
Spencer. — Andrew  Exhibition  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford  (vacant). — 
Stuart  Exhibition  to  Cambridge  for  Natural  Science  ;  S.  MacM.  Wad- 
ham. — Pitt  Club  Exhibition  for  Best  Scholar  Leaving  for  the  University  : 
A.  J.  H.  Roe.— Parkin  Exhibition  for  Best  Mathematician  leaving  for 
Cambridge:  T.  J.  Y.  Roxburgh. — “Richard  Hides’’  Exhibition  for 
Mathematics:  H.  E.  Roseway. — School  Tercentenary  Scholarship: 

A.  J.  H.  Roe. — Hosken  Memorial  Exhibition  :  F.  C.  Ellerton. 

London  University. — Cobden  Prize  for  1909  :  Thomas  Henderson, 

B. Sc.Econ.,  private  study-,  and  Henry  G.  Richardson,  B.Sc.Econ., 
London  School  of  Economics,  equal.  A  prize  of  the  value  of  £10  and 
a  Silver  Medal  have  been  granted  to  each  of  the  successful  candidates. 

King's. — Lay-ton  Research  Scholarship  :  J.  C.  Chapman,  B.Se.,  King’s 
College,  London.  Entrance  Scholarships  : — Sambrooke  Exhibition  in 
Classics,  A.  R.  Hunt,  Christ’s  Hospital  ;  Engineering  Entrance,  R.  J. 
Webb  and  H.  M.  Lacey,  Acton  County  School. 

University  College. — Andrews  Entrance  Scholarships  :  Classics — R.  M. 
Scott,  St.  Paul’s  School ;  Science — P.  R.  Coursey-,  Tollington  School, 
Muswell  Hill  ;  Arts — Emily  A.  Clouter,  Paddington  County  Secondary- 
School  ;  proxime  accessit  Vera  K.  Isaac,  North  London  Collegiate  School. 
West  Scholarship  in  English  and  English  History  :  B.  Groom,  Stationers’ 
Company-’s  School.  Slade  Scholarships  of  £35  a  y-ear  each,  tenable  for 
three  years  :  A.  P.  Alliuson  and  S.  Spencer. 

li  "estfield  College.  —  Exhibition  of  £25  a  year  for  2  years  for  His¬ 
torical  Research:  Catherine  B.  Firth,  B.A. — Eutrance  Scholarships  : — 


Drapers’  Company’s  Scholarships  of  £50  a  year  :  Stella  C.  Archer  (Liver¬ 
pool  High  School)  and  Winifred  N.  Cocks  (Sherborne  School). — College 
Scholarships  of  £50  a  year  :  Gladys  A.  Burlton  (Southlands  School,  Ex¬ 
mouth)  and  Lilian  K.  Taylor  (City  of  London  School). — Miss  Dudin 
Brown’s  Scholarship  of  £50  a  year :  Grace  J.  Wilkinson  (Kensington 
Park  High  School). — Council’s  Scholarship  of  £35  a  year:  Helen  D. 
Grose  (City  of  London  School). — Exhibitions  of  £30  a  year  each  :  Ly-dia 
Bartenstein  (St.  Paul’s  Girls’  School),  Zoe  Woodroffe  (Haberdashers’ 
Aske’s  School),  and  Gladys  Baddeley  (Leek  High  School).  All  the  En¬ 
trance  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are  tenable  for  3  years. 

London  University  College  School. — Major  Entrance  Scholarships, 
30  guineas  a  year  (in  order  of  merit)  :  V.  Moses  and  E.  S.  Ettlinger, 
both  of  Mr.  Fritsch’s  School,  King  Henry’s  Road,  N.W.  Minor  Eu¬ 
trance  Scholarships,  15  guineas  a  year:  A.  R.  Creese,  Queen  Elizabeth 
Grammar  School,  High  Barnet ;  R.  G.  H.  Adams,  Maida  Yale  School, 
W. ;  and  E.  M.  Prince,  Surrey  House  School,  Margate. 

Malvern  College. — Entrance  Scholarships:  Senior — E.  C.  H.  Salmon 
(Mr.  Bradnack,  Windlesham)  (Classics).  Foundation:  Y.  W.  Bennett 
(Mr.  Rivington,  Westward  Ho !)  (Army  Side).  House :  T.  R.  A. 
Radcliffe  (Mr.  C.  R.  Taylor,  Broadstairs)  (Classics)  ;  C.  L.  Platt  (Mr. 
Kilby,  Blackheath)  (Classics  and  Mathematics) ;  A.  E.  W.  Thomas 
(Mr.  Frampton-Stallard,  East  Barnet)  ;  (Classics)  ;  K.  W.  Blaxter 
(Mr.  Blaxter,  Warminster)  (Classics) ;  J.  P.  Everitt  (Mr.  Hugh-Jones, 
Rhyl)  (Classics)  ;  P.  A.  Clutterbuck  (Mr.  A.  C.  Allen,  Malvern)  (Classics). 
Minor:  A.  C.  Armstrong  (Mr.  B.  Bennett,  Paignton)  (Mathematics)  ; 
C.  L.  St.  C.  Clery  (Mr.  E.  L.  Browne,  Eastbourne)  (Army  Side)  ;  N.  H. 
Blanch  (Mr.  Douglas,  Malvern  Link''  (Classics)  ;  G.  B.  Hobbs  (Mr. 
Wilkinson,  Newcastle)  (Classics)  ;  G.  L.  Mallam  (Mr.  Lynam,  Oxford)  ; 
(Classics);  P.  A.  H.  Thormley  (Mr.  Stuart  -  Edwards,  Wallasey) 
(Classics)  ;  F.  E.  A.  Schnadhorst  (Mr.  P.  H.  L.  Evans,  Bourne¬ 
mouth)  (Classics)  ;  A.  E.  Davis  (Mr.  F.  D.  Browne,  Bracknell) 
(Classics). 

Marlborough  College.  —  Scholarships  —  Senior  Classical :  H.  W. 
Roseveare  and  A.  N.  G.  Peters  (Honorary)  equal,  R.  J.  Shackle, 
H.  H.  Y.  de  Candole.  Ireland  :  M.  H.  Goodall.  Honourably-  men¬ 
tioned,  S.  C.  Woodroffe,  C.  H.  Sorley.  Modem  School  Senior  :  W.  A. 
Kohn  and  D.  J.  S.  Mullaly,  equal.  Authors’  :  L.  H.  Sanger-Davies. 
Honourably  mentioned,  P.  B.  Stoodley.  (The  above-named  are  all  of 
Marlborough  College.)  Junior  Classical:  G.  Chilton  (Mr.  Mullins, 
Deal)  ;  S.  A.  Branson  (Mr.  Vickers,  Englefield  Green)  (Honorary)  ; 
J.  W.  F.  Rowe  (Messrs.  Miller  and  Hort,  Woburn  Sands)  ;  H.  H.  Sturt 
(Mr.  Phillips,  Lowestoft)  ;  C.  S.  Milford  (Marlborough  College);  A. 
Ross  (Mr.  Gardiner,  Moffat) ;  W.  Bateman  (Mr.  Chippett,  Matlock)  ; 
R.  Y.  T.  Kendal  (Mr.  Norman,  Sevenoaks).  Honourably  mentioned: 
R.  O.  Sillem  (Mr.  Pitkin,  Ascot) ;  E.  B.  Kerr  (Mr.  Trollope,  St.  Albans). 
Modern  School  Junior:  A.  W.  Gordon  (Marlborough  College). 

Oxford  :  St.  Hilda’s  Hall. — Exhibitions,  £25  :  Miss  C.  N.  Jones, 
Clapham  High  School  (Natural  Science),  and  Miss  A.  M.  Sandys,  Bed¬ 
ford  High  School  (Modern  History). 

Oxford  University.  —  Hertford  Scholarship  :  E.  N.  A.  Finlay-, 
Scholar  of  Balliol ;  proxime  accesserunt  Cyril"  Asquith,  Scholar  of  Balliol, 
and  Roy  Stanton,  Scholar  of  Balliol.  Distinguished  in  the  Examination  : 
John  Bell,  Scholar  of  Balliol  ;  George  Dunn,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi ; 
A.  D.  Gillespie,  Scholar  of  New  College  ;  Hon.  G.  W.  Grenfell,  Scholar 
of  Balliol. 

Brascnose. — Colquitt  Exhibitions  :  Edwin  R.  H.  Lewis,  King’s  School, 
Worcester,  and  Frank  R.  Shields,  Norwich  School. 

Christ  Church. — Lectureship  in  Classics:  Rev.  G.  K.  A.  Bell,  B.A. 
Worcester. — Exhibition  for  French  :  G.  T.  Pearson,  Repton  School. 

Repton  School. — Foundation  Scholarship:  Slater — proxime  accessit 
Frost.  Entrance  Scholarships :  F.  R.  Currie  (honorary)  (Mr.  H.  W. 
Mullins,  Warden  House,  Upper  Deal)  ;  J.  E.  Hoare  (the  Rev.  R.  Bull, 
St.  Andrew’s,  Southborough)  ;  H.  E.  F.  Smyth  (Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam, 
Oxford  Preparatory  School,  Oxford) ;  G.  M.  Jackson  (Mr.  H.  D. 
Thomas,  Cargilfield,  Cramond  Bridge).  Entrance  Exhibitions  :  L.  H. 
Muskett  (honorary)  (Mr.  J.  C.  Morgan-Brown,  St.  Edmund’s  School, 
Hindhead)  ;  G.  F.  Bell  (Mr.  G.  Meakin,  Pembroke  Lodge,  Southbourne- 
on-Sea)  ;  H.  M.  Goodall  (Mr.  S.  S.  Harris,  St.  Ronan’s,  Worthing)  ; 
G.  R.  P.  A.  Brown  (the  Rev.  J.  W.  Chippett,  Riber  Castle,  Matlock)  ; 
N.  M.  Morgan-Brown  (Mr.  J.  C.  Morgan-Brown,  St.  Edmund’s  School, 
Hindhead). 


In  an  American  University  (says  the  Lady’s  Pictorial)  they 
have  just  adopted  the  use  of  a  machine,  already  tried  in  London, 
which  measures  a  person’s  capability  for  work.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  laziness-tester.  Henceforth  the  heads  of  colleges  will  be  able 
to  see  at  a  glance,  so  to  say,  whether  students  can  or  will  not 
work,  and  doubtless  there  will  come  a  time  when,  in  addition  to 
other  examinations,  officials  of  all  kinds  will  have  to  submit  to 
be  tested  by  this  ergograph.  It  -would  certainly  be  a  useful 
thing  to  use  when  engaging  a  domestic  servant,  and  such  a 
machine  would  be  invaluable  to  employers  of  the  British  work¬ 
man. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  MUSIC. 

By  Miss  Ruth  Royce. 

[From  the  Western  Journal  of  Education  (San  Francisco).] 

In  this  brief  discussion  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  discover 
what  bearing,  if  any,  the  study  and  practice  of  music  has  upon 
the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  spiritual  being ;  for  to  pre¬ 
cisely  that  degree  it  will  affect  the  education  of  the  individual 
trained  in  its  laws  and  methods. 

Upon  considerations  especially  obvious  I  need  dwell  but 
briefly.  First,  the  intelligent  study  and  practice  of  singing 
develops  the  speaking  voice  and  improves  the  quality  of  tone 
and  clearness  of  articulation.  Recognizing  this  fact,  skilful 
teachers  of  reading  and  vocal  expression,  even  though  they 
have  no  interest  in  music  as  such,  make  large  use  of  singing 
exercises  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  flexibility  and  in¬ 
crease  the  compass  of  the  voice.  The  importance  of  full,  reso¬ 
nant  musical  utterance  as  an  aid  to  success  in  life  is  by  no 
means  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  schemes  of  public  instruction. 
Quality  of  tone  and  mode  of  articulation  impress  favourably 
or  unfavourably,  though  it  may  be  unconsciously,  every  ear 
which  they  reach.  As  significant  factors  of  social  efficiency 
they  thus  become  important  objects  of  educational  endeavour. 

Second,  music  cultivates  the  ear.  The  panorama  of  life  is  not 
the  same  for  all.  To  one  it  unfolds  itself  as  something  common¬ 
place  and  uninteresting,  while  to  another  it  is  an  unending 
revelation  of  beauty  and  delight.  In  the  one  the  senses  are  dull 
and  unresponsive ;  in  the  other  they  are  developed  and  cultured 
to  perceive  the  finer  and  more  marvellous  harmonies  of  nature 
and  of  art.  The  loss  of  hearing  is  a  privation  which  no  one 
looks  upon  as  less  than  a  personal  calamity.  He  whose  ear  is 
able  merely  to  distinguish  the  larger  differences  of  sound — - 
loudness,  softness,  harshness,  and  the  grosser  noises  which  reach 
him — is  deaf  to  much  that  is  most  pleasing  and  uplifting  to  the 
world;  while  he  whose  ear  is  trained  to  catch  the  finer  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  intensity  and  pitch  and  quality  of  sounds  has 
a  vastly  larger  range  of  pleasurable  and  refining  experiences ; 
for  there  come  pouring  in  upon  him  from  out  of  all  the  universe 
harmonies  of  whose  existence  the  other  can  never  even  be  aware. 

Third,  the  practice  of  singing  promotes  health.  Voice  culture 
means  the  strengthening  and  training  of  the  vocal  chords,  the 
increase  of  lung  capacity  and  power,  deeper  and  more  effective 
breathing,  the  quickening  of  the  circulation,  and  consequent  in- 
vigoration  of  the  whole  system.  There  seems  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  that  correct  use  of  the  voice  iu  singing  tends  both  to 
render  one  immune  from  throat  troubles  and  at  a  certain  stage 
to  relieve  such  disorders  when  they  have  developed;  and  every 
physician  will  say  unhesitatingly  that  there  is  no  better  prophy¬ 
lactic  against  pulmonary  disease  than  the  singing  gymnastic, 
provided  it  is  hygienically  performed. 

But  the  educational  influence  of  music  reaches  beyond  the 
physical  organism.  That,  under  proper  conditions,  it  has  power 
to  stimulate  intellectual  activity  and  develop  mental  capacity, 
■cannot  be  denied.  The  efforts  necessary  to  acquire  ability  to 
sing  or  play  at  sight  compositions  of  ordinary  difficulty  call  into 
requisition  much  the  same  powers  of  discrimination,  com¬ 
parison,  and  combination  that  are  needed  for  the  translation  of 
.a  foreign  language;  while  the  possibilities  of  expression  and  in¬ 
terpretation  afford  a  much  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  judg¬ 
ment,  discrimination,  and  taste  than  any  translation  can  furnish. 
But  when  to  such  exercise  of  intelligence  is  added  the  task  of 
■elaborating  themes  or  developing  viotifs  to  express  musical  idea, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  training  received  is  quite  as  in¬ 
vigorating  to  mental  activity  as  that  which  is  derived  from 
the  organization  of  ideas  into  the  forms  of  written  com¬ 
position  or  oral  speech.  Of  musical  study  it  is,  of  course,  quite 
as  true,  as  of  any  other,  that  it  is  in  the  higher  departments  that 
the  intellectual  element  predominates.  All  musical  composition 
involves  intellectual  effort,  and  in  its  more  ambitious  form  it 
may  become  a  means  by  which  even  the  higher  processes  of  the 
reason  are  called  into  requisition  to  formulate  what  is  true  and 
in  accord  with  universal  law.  In  the  composition  of  the  great 
musical  masterpieces  like  Handel’s  “Messiah  ”  and  Beethoven’s 
Fifth  Symphony  and  Bach’s  masses  there  was  expended  no  less 


intellectual  power  than  was  necessary  to  compose  a  “  Faust,”  to 
paint  a  Sistine  Chapel,  or  to  plan  a  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 

Doubtless  if  is  true  that  the  intellectual  training  afforded  by 
the  study  of  music  is  different  from  that  produced  by  the  study 
of  science  or  of  logic;  and  it  may  be  true  also  that  musical 
culture  is  powerless  to  develop  mathematical  or  linguistic  or 
financial  ability.  But  the  reverse  is  also  true — the  study  of 
these  subjects  does  not  result  in  greater  musical  or  artistic 
skill ;  and  who  is  to  say  where  the  balance  of  credit  lies  ?  Said 
the  squirrel  to  the  mountain,  “  If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  mv 
back,  neither  can  you  crack  a  nut.” 

But  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  regarding  the 
value  of  the  contribution  made  by  musical  study  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  intellectual  power,  its  ability  to  quicken  and  intensify 
the  emotions  as  well  as  to  elevate  and  refine  the  whole  nature 
cannot  be  questioned.  Music  is  indeed  the  most  natural  as 
well  as  the  most  adequate  expression  of  the  emotional  nature. 
Historically,  it  seems  to  have  lain  at  the  root  of  all  culture, 
and  the  various  steps  in  its  development,  as  another  has  said, 
mark  the  “efforts  of  the  human  soul  to  come  within  its  own — to 
express  and  fulfil  itself.”  Feelings  too  deep  for  words  and 
emotions,  too  intense  for  verbal  phrase,  unable  to  use  the  vehicle 
which  conveys  ordinary  thoughts,  find  expression  in  music,  ft 
is  the  voice  of  the  oversoul — the  means  by  which  converse  is 
held  with  the  infinite. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  music  is  not  wholesome  and 
uplifting.  If,  by  its  compelling  sweetness,  good  music  wins  men 
to  nobility  and  virtue,  it  is  no  less  true  that  under  the  siren  spell 
of  the  low  and  vulgar  they  are  lured  to  destruction.  Unless 
cultured  to  find  satisfaction  only  in  the  best,  bad  music  is 
capable  of  exerting  a  strong  but  corrupting  influence.  Of  this 
fact  almost  daily  observation  furnishes  abundant  proof. 

The  educational  bearing  of  this  statement,  as  well  as  the  duty 
which  it  implies,  is  apparent.  “  We  must  constantly  distinguish,” 
says  Dwight,  “  between  music,  on  the  one  hand,  which  awakens 
feelings  wholesome,  high,  impersonal — music  that  is  more  allied  to 
the  intellect  than  to  sense,  enamoured  not  with  pleasure  solely 
but  with  truth  and  beauty,  as  the  highest  type  and  symbol  of  the 
highest,  truth— and  music,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  shallow, 
maudlin,  commonplace,  attractive  only  to  the  selfish,  sentimental, 
vulgar  mind.” 

Good  music  does  not  end  with  mere  sentiment.  Under  its 
influence  the  entire  spiritual  nature  is  stimulated.  Thoughts 
awakened  by  it  react  on  feeling,  and  lift  it  up,  as  it  were,  to 
a  point  where  it  becomes  resolution — a  point  at  which  the 
whole  being  acquires  a  unity  of  purpose  which  makes  all  paths 
seem  easy,  and  even  hardship  pleasant.  It  thus  becomes  one  of 
the  most  efficient  of  all  agencies  for  moral  training. 

Moral  education  that  does  not  involve  the  actual  practice  of 
the  social  virtues  is  seldom  effective.  In  recent  years  steadily 
diminishing  confidence  has  been  felt  in  the  efficiency  of  that 
method  of  ethical  culture  which  consists  solely  in  the  learning 
of  the  precepts  of  morality.  Rules  and  maxims  of  conduct,  both 
known  and  cordially  approved,  are  often  without  effect  upon  the 
course  of  action.  On  the  persons  of  the  most  infamous  criminals 
have  sometimes  been  found  printed  lists  of  ethical  maxims  and 
codes  of  moral  behaviour,  worn  and  soiled  by  frequent  handling 
and  reading.  It  is  rather  those  agencies  whose  influence  is 
more  indirect  and  gradual,  such  as  physical  and  moral  cleanli¬ 
ness,  wholesome  associations,  inspiring  examples,  artistic  sur¬ 
roundings,  healthful  activities,  and  the  cheerful  performance  of 
the  day’s  duties,  that  we  must  regard  as  the  more  efficient  means 
for  the  production  of  sound  character,  and  the  safest  guarantees 
of  sane  and  virtuous  behaviour.  Of  all  such  environing  in¬ 
fluences  music  is  perhaps  the  most  forceful. 

The  power  of  music  not  merely  to  stir  the  highest  emotions, 
but  also  to  strengthen  resolution  and  energize  the  will,  is  also 
universally  conceded.  Unlike  worded  exhortations  to  virtue, 
there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  its  appeal.  Its  persuasive  power 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  the  soul  into  harmony  with  the 
normal  movements  of  a  great  controlling  purpose  and  with  the 
operations  of  universal  law.  Changes  of  resolve  and  increase  of 
resolution  caused  by  its  influence  are  thus  in  accord  with 
necessary  spiritual  laws,  and  to  that  degree  deep-seated  and 
permanent. 

Hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  noblest  sentiments  are  almost 
inseparable  accompaniments  of  music.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
it  is  the  voice  of  love  and  spiritual  aspiration,  and  the  chosen 
vehicle  of  expression  of  patriotism  and  loyalty.  This  is  why  it 
softens  hardest  hearts  and  smooths  roughest  natures;  why  it 
refines  the  neglected  and  reforms  the  depraved.  It  is  the  key  to. 
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the  emotional  and  volitional  nature — the  “  Open  Sesame  ”  of  the 
soul. 

Thus,  music  may  not  find  its  highest  educational  value  in  the 
establishment  of  a  claim  that,  like  mathematics  or  economics  or 
any  other  science  of  utility,  can  be  estimated  in  terms  of  com¬ 
mercial  equivalence.  It  is  too  fine,  too  subtle,  too  spiritual  for 
such  measurement.  Neither  can  we  point  to  any  department  of 
the  being  and  say  :  “  This  is  the  appropriate  field  for  the  trans¬ 
forming  power  of  music.”  For,  while  it  is  promotive  of  bodily 
health  and  greatly  enlarges  useful  sensory  experience,  it  is  not 
in  the  physical  nature  alone  that  we  may  look  for  its  most 
beneficent  effects.  While  it  carries  with  it  conscious  culture  of 
the  memory  and  the  reason,  such  culture  is  incidental  and 
secondary.  While  it  enriches  scholarship  and  contributes  to 
good  manners  and  easy  address,  these  do  not  represent  its 
highest  function.  Though  under  its  influence,  frequently,  reso¬ 
lution  is  strengthened  and  a  fickle  purpose  is  transformed  into 
firm  determination,  the  will  is  not  the  field  in  which  its  educa¬ 
tional  power  may  find  freest  exercise. 

As  education,  in  its  larger  meaning,  knows  no  distinction 
of  departments  and  faculties  and  powers  of  the  individual,  but 
comprehends  the  man  in  all  the  sweep  and  complexity  of  his 
nature,  so  the  educative  power  of  music  centres  in  no  single 
department  of  the  being,  but  its  influence  is  all-inclusive  and 
pervasive.  It  is  the  exhilarating  atmosphere  immersed  in  which 
all  the  vital  and  spiritual  processes  function  most  perfectly.  It 
is  a  form  of  culture  whose  disciplinary  force  frees  from  un¬ 
wholesome  constraint  all  parts  of  the  being  and  brings  them 
into  harmonious  relations  with  one  another  and  with  the  laws 
of  God.  It  is  a  vehicle  by  means  of  W'hich  the  inner  life  of  the 
soul  is  transformed  into  outer  expression  as  action  and  conduct, 
and,  together  with  its  companion,  art,  more  perfectly  than  anj^ 
other  human  means,  gives  to  that  expression  beauty  and  harmony 
and  truth. 

Thus  is  established  organically  the  relationship  of  music  to 
all  education  that  is  comprehensive  and  vital — education  that 
means  enhancement  of  power  through  co-operation  with  strong 
spiritual  forces — education  that  aims  for  largest  capacity  and 
the  highest  forms  of  service. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. — Ed.,  E.T. ] 

APPOINTMENTS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — If  the  public  generally  are  not  aware  of  the  method  by 
which  vacancies  on  the  staffs  of  secondary  schools  are  filled,  to 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  it  is  well  known  that  many 
of  such  vacancies  are  never  advertised  publicly,  but  are  filled 
privately  through  the  medium  of  scholastic  agencies,  which  for 
the  most  part  are  run  for  private  profit  only.  In  the  case  of 
schools  receiving  no  Government  grants  there  exists,  of  course, 
no  scope  for  complaint  and  no  grievance.  But  many  secondaiy 
schools  do  receive  grants  from  the  State,  and  in  these  cases  the 
non -advertising  of  vacant  posts  constitutes  a  grievance  demanding 
redress. 

The  grievance  is  three-fold: — (1)  In  relation  to  the  public, 
whose  money  assists  the  school,  but  who  have  no  vestige  of  con¬ 
trol  over  the  appointments;  (2)  in  relation  to  those  teachers  wTho 
do  not  happen  to  be  in  touch  with  the  particular  agency  through 
whose  medium  particular  posts  are  filled,  and  who  thereby  have 
no  means  of  knowing  of  the  vacancies  as  they  occur  ;  (3)  in  the 
case  of  those  who  do  secure  appointments,  in  that,  after  being 
appointed,  they  must  pay  a  substantial  commission  to  the  agents 
out  of  their  (usually  slender)  salaries,  while  the  Head  Masters 
who  appoint  pay  nothing  to  the  agents,  though  reaping  the 
“benefit”  of  their  services  as  truly  as  the  assistant  masters, 
and  the  agents  grow  fat  on  the  fees  paid  to  them  by  one  of  the 
worst  paid  branches  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Can  nothing  be  done  by  those  who  have  the  real  interests  of 
education  at  heart,  to  have  it  made  a  condition  of  any  secondary 
school  receiving  State  aid  that  all  vacant  posts  in  such  schools 
should  be  advertised  and  thrown  open  to  public  competition  ? 
If  such  a  condition  could  be  laid  down  and  enforced,  a  genuine 
public  grievance  wrould  be  remedied  and  a  source  of  irritation 
to  the  teaching  profession  would  be  removed. — I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
June  15,  1910.  N.  Y.  M. 


The  Oxford  Senior  Local  Examination  Syllabus 

For  1911,  just  published,  includes  Needlework  as  one  of  its  sections,  and  requires  that  three  samples 
of  work  shall  be  made,  one  being  a  Garment.  To  avoid  unnecessary  eye-strain,  the  use  of  the 

Sewing  Machine  is  advocated. 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  should  decide  the  question  as  to 

WHICH  machine  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


SINGER 

SEWING  MACHINES. 


BEST  AND 
BRITISH  BUILT. 

Larger  Sales  than  all 
other  makes  put 
together. 


SHOPS  IN  EVERY  CITY. 


SINGER 

SEWING  MACHINES. 


Incomparable  for 
Sewing  Classes 
TO  LEARN 
TO  TEACH 
TO  OPERATE. 


Special  Terms  offered  in  connexion 
with  Machines  for  School  use. 


SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Ltd 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  H.  S.  HALL. 

A  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.  Pant  I.  By  H.  S.  HALL,  M.A. 

With  or  without  Answers.  2s.  6d. 

***  An  entirely  new  Text-Book. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS .  New  Volume. 
MOTLEY’S  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  Selected  and  Edited  for  Schools  by  J.  Hutchison.  Is. 

SHILLING  {NET)  EDITION.  NOW  READY. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  GARLAND  FROM  THE  BEST  POETS.  Selected  and  Arranged  by 

Coventry  Patmore.  Pott  8vo,  Is.  net. 


NEW  AND  REVISED  IMPRESSION. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED,  476-1910.  By  Arthur 

Hassall,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

SIEPMANN’S  PRIMARY  FRENCH  SERIES.  New  Volume. 

LA  PISTOLE.  Recit  tire  des  Memoires  d’Alexandre  Dumas.  Edited  by  Marc  Ceppi, 

Senior  French  Master,  King’s  College  School.  Globe  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is. 

SELECT  LETTERS  OF  SENECA.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Explanatory  Holes,  by  Walter 
C.  Summers,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  Firth  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Sheffield. 
Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  [ Classical  Series. 

THE  OXFORD  MAGAZINE. — “A  very  attractive  edition,  intended  to  bridge  the  gulf  left  bridgeless  by  schoolmasters  between  the  Latinity  of  Cicero  and 
Tacitus.  The  Introduction  and  Notes  are  very  well  done,  and  we  wish  the  book  success.” 

SECOND  EDITION ,  WITH  IMPORTANT  ADDITIONS.  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD,  AND  OTHER  PAPERS  ON  EDUCA¬ 

TION.  By  Prof.  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

A  NEW  SERIES.  READABLE  BOOKS  IN  NATURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  Is.  6d.  each.  [. Immediately .] 

WONDERS  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  By  E.  E.  Fournier,  B  Sc. 

TILLERS  OF  THE  GROUND.  By  Marion  I.  Hewbigin,  D.Sc. 

THREADS  IN  THE  WEB  OF  LIFE.  By  Margaret  and  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  W.  Maclean  Carey,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Illustrated. 

Is.  6d.  [ First  Boohs  of  Science.  Immediately. 


TARR  and  McMURRY’S  GEOGRAPHIES.  Five  Book  Series.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  First  Part:  Home  Geography.  2s.  6d.  Second  Part:  The  Earth  as  a  Whole.  2s.  6d.  Third  Part:  North 
America,  with  an  especially  full  treatment  of  the  United  States  and  its  Dependencies.  4s.  6d.  Fourth  Part  :  General 
Geography — South  America  and  Europe.  3s.  Fifth  Part :  Asia  and  Africa.  With  Review  of  North  America.  2s.  6d. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS,  1911. 


SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.  s  cL 

The  Gospel  according'  to  St.  Luke— The  Greek  Text.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A. 

[First,  Second,  and  Third  Class,  and  Loiver  Forms  2  6 
Acts  of  the  Apostles— Authorised  Version.  With  Notes.  By 

T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  .  2  6 

-  The  Greek  Text.  With  Notes.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A .  3  6 

ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare’s  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  K.  Deighton. 

With  an  Appendix .  [ First  and  Second  Class  1  9 

-  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  P.  T.  Oreswell. 

[First  and  Second  Class  1  0 

-  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes 

[First  and  Second  Class  1  0 

- Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Text  only. 

[First  and  Second  Class  0  6 

-  Tempest.  K.  Deighton .  [First  and  Second  Class  1  9 

-  Tempest.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes. 

[First  and  Second  Class  1  0 

-  Tempest.  Text  only.  .  [First  and  Second  Class  0  6 

Tennyson’s  Coming  of  Arthur  and  Passing  of  Arthur. 

E.  J.  Rowe .  [First  Class  2  6 

-  Marriage  of  Geraint:  Geraint  and  Enid-  G.  C. 

Macaulay  .  [First  Class  1  9 

-  Holy  Grail.  G.  C.  Macaulay .  [First  Class  2  6 

- Idylls  of  the  King.  Pocket  Edition,  2s.  :  Golden  Treasury 

Series .  .  net  2  6 

Essays  on  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King.  By  H.  Littledale  4  6 


ENGLISH— continued.  d 

Scott’s  Marmion  and  The  Dord  of  the  Isles.  Edited  by  F.  T. 

Palgrave  .  ..  [Second  and  Third  Class  1  0 

-  Marmion.  Edited  by  G.  B.  Aiton  [Second  and  Third  Class,  net  1  0 

- Marmion.  M.  Macmillan  . 3s. ;  sewed  2  6 

[Second  and  Third  Class 

- —  Marmion.  Cantos  I  and  VI  (separately)  ...  [Third  Class  1  0 

Macaulay’s  Horatius.  W.  T.  Webb  .  f Third  Class  0  6 

-  Days  of  Ancient  Rome  (containing  “  Horatius”  and  “The 

Battle  of  Lake  Regillus.”)  W.  T.  Webb. 

[Third  Class  and  Lower  Forms  1  9 
Poems  of  England.  H.  B.  George  and  A.  Sidgwick  [Lower  Forms  2  6 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Welch  and  Duffield’s  Exercises  in  Unseen  Translation  in 

Datin . 16 

Datin  Passages  for  Translation.  By  M.  Alford  .  3  0 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  J.  Bond  and  A.  S.  Walpole. 

[First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  4  6 

- -  Gallic  War.  Book  VII.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  J. 

Bond  and  A.  S.  Walpole .  [First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  1  6 

Virgil’s  Aeneid.  Book  IX.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  H.  M. 

Stephenson .  [ First  and  Second  Class  1  6 

Cicero’s  Pro  Dege  Manilia.  A.  S.  Wilkins  ...  [First  Class  2  6 

Eutropins.  Books  I  and  II.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  W. 

Welch  and  C.  G.  Duffield  .  [Third  Class  1  6 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  Book  IV.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  E.  D.  Stone  .  [First  and  Second  Class  1  6 

Euripides’  Medea.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  M.  A.  Bayfield 

|  First  Class  1  6 

-  Medea.  A.  W.  Verrall .  [First  Class  2  6 

Peacock  and  Bell’s  Passages  for  Greek  Translation  .  .16 
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CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

a  &  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  [FOUNDED  1829 

Patrons — THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  ;  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

President— THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON.  Vice-President — THE  LORD  HARRIS. 

Chairman — THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY.  Deputy-Chairman — SIR  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart 

Secretary — W.  N.  NEALE,  Esq.  Actuary  and  Manager — FRANK  B.  WYATT,  Esq.,  F.l\ 

This  Society,  which  has  completed  EIGHTY  YEARS  of  successful  development,  grants  Life  Assurance 

on  highly  favourable  terms  to 

The  CLERGY,  their  LAY  RELATIVES  and  CONNECTIONS. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 

Funds,  £4,439,825.  Bonuses  Divided,  £4,256,464. 


LOW  PREMIUMS.  Notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  the 
LARGE  BONUSES.  Premiums  charged,  the  BONUSES  are 

on  an  EXCEPTIONALLY  HIGH  SCALE. 


BONUS  YEAR,  1911. 

All  With-Profit  Assurances  in  force  on  1st  June  in 
that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 


Prospectus,  and  Leaflets  descriptive  of  special  classes  of  Assurance,  will 
be  sent  on  application. 


Assurances  without  profits,  at  low  rates  of  premium,  may  be  effected 
by  any  person  irrespective  of  any  special  qualification  by  relationship 
to  the  Clergy. 


ANNUAL  PREMIUMS  FOR  £1,000,  WITH  PROFITS. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

£1,000 

Payable  at  Death. 

£1,000 

Payable  at  Age  60 
or  earlier  Death. 

25 

£.  s. 

d. 

£.  s.  d. 

20  1 

8 

27  3  4 

30 

23  3 

4 

32  10  10 

35 

26  10 

0 

40  1  8 

40 

31  1 

8 

51  5  0 

Note.  Lnder  the  Reduced  Premium  System  (explained  in  Prospectus)  four- 
ruths  only  of  these  Premiums  need  be  paid,  the  other  one-fifth  remaining  a  charge 
to  be  repaid  out  of  Bonus. _ _ 

are  employed  and  no  Commission  is  paid  for  the 
bene'fiJof  MembersSlneSS’  and  thus  lar,ge  s™s  are  saved  for  the 

Assurances  can  be  effected  bv  direct  communication 
with  the  Office,  2  &  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER  S.W. 
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NOW  READY. 

Pp.  xvi  +  154.  Crown  8vo.  Price  2s.  (subject  to  discount). 

THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GEOMETRY. 

By  F.  J.  W.  WHIPPLE,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master,  Merchant  Taylors  School,  London. 

With  numerous  Diagrams  and  Examples. 

“Mr.  Whipple  shows  originality  in  the  subject-matter  of  his 
examples  gables,  drawbridges,  cutters,  cantilevers,  elastic 
strings,  lockets,  collapsible  gates,  are  a  few  of  the  objects  men¬ 
tioned.  We  urge  all  teachers  of  geometry  to  read  this  book  ;  it 
cannot  fail  to  interest  them.” — A.M.A. 


NOW  READY. 

Pp.  viii  +  184.  Crown  8vo.  Price  2s.  (subject  to  discount). 

THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MODERN 
BOOK-KEEPINC. 

By  RANKIN  WENLOCK,  F.R.G.S., 

Commercial  Master,  County  School,  Barry. 

Messrs.  DENT  are  prepared  to  consider  applications 
for  Specimen  Copies  of  the  aboue  works  with 
a  uiew  to  introduction. 

LONDON:  J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  BEDFORD  ST  WC 

^ - - _ J 


For  use  with  the  Revised  Syllabus 
of  Physical  Exercises. 

THE  “A.L.” 

ORGANIZED 

*  games  * 

(Complete) 

FOE  THE  SCHOOL,  THE  HALL,  OR  THE  PLAY- 
GROtJND,  FOR  BOTH  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

By  FRANK  ELSTON, 

Broomsleigh  Street  Council  School,  West  Hampstead ,  London. 

Demy  8vo,  192  pages,  net  4/-. 

This  Book  contains  147  Games,  with  detailed  Instructions 
.r  illustrated  by  66  Diagrams,  showing  the  “forma- 

tion,  &c.,  to  be  adopted  for  the  various  games,  42  Photo= 
graphs  of  children  actually  engaged  in  playing  the  games,  and 
S  Selections  of  Music  for  the  games  which  require  music. 

It  will  he  found  full  of  useful  suggestions  for  making  the  best 
use  of  the  often  too  limited  space  at  disposal  for  games,  &c. 


Sold  also  in  Two  Parts — 

ORGANIZED  GAMES,  Part  I,  net  3  - 
MORE  ORGANIZED  GAMES,  net 2  6 


E.  J.  ARNOLD  &  SON,  Ltd., 
Leeds  and  Glasgow. 


July  1,  1910,1 _ THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


SELECTED  BOOKS  IN  MATHEMATICS 
AND  SCIENCE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


Arithmetic,  The  School.  An  edition  of 

The  Tutorial  Arithmetic  adapted  for  school  use.  By  W.  P. 
Workman,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Second  Edition.  In  One  Volume,  or  in 
Two  Parts,  each  with  or  without  Answers. 

3s.  6d. 


Part  I,  2s. 
Part  II,  2  s. 
Key,  5s.  6d.  net. 


“The  best  arithmetic  for  schools  on  the  market.”— 
Mathematical  Gazette. 


ADVERTISEMENT  SCALE. 


Whole  Page— Ordinary  £4  10  0  .  Position  £5  10  0 

Half  Page  „  2  10  0  . .  3  0  0 

Quarter  Page  „  1  10  0  .  „  1  15  0 

Per  inch  in  broad  column  (half  width  of  page)  ...070 
Narrow  Column  (one-third  page) . .  2  0  0 


General  Scholastic  Advertisements  (Colleges,  Schools,  Classes,  Tuition,  &c.), 
3s  .  6d.  for  6  lines,  or  4s.  6d.  the  inch. 

cASlt,/x1t,i0I?sVaC.!lnt  aVd  yanted— 30  words  or  under,  2s. ;  each  additional  10  words 
fed.  (Lor  Is.  extra.  Replies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Publishing  Office,  and  will 
be  forwarded  post  free.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Arithmetic,  The  Junior.  Being;  an 

adaptation  of  The  Tutorial  Arithmetic  suitable  for  junior  'classes. 
By  R.  H.  Chope,  B.A.  With  or  without  Answers.  Second 
Edition. 

2s-  6d-  “  The  book  has  our  fullest  appreciation.”— Schoolmaster. 

Geometry,  The  School.  Being  an 

edition  of  Geometry,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  Parts  I  and  II. 
specially  adapted  for  ordinary  school  use.  By  W.  P.  Workman, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  In  One  Volume 
or  in  Two  Parts. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  special  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  on  the  Teaching  of  Geometry  a-; 
contained  m  Circular  711. 

3s.  6cJ. 

Tal'fc  A  2s‘  “  Excellent  in  every  respect  ."—Schoolmaster. 

irart  II,  2s. 

Geometry,  introduction  to  the 

ScihooS.  By  the  Authors  of  The  School  Geometry .  Is. 

Biology  Plant.*  By  F.  Cavers,  D.Sc., 

F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Hartley  University  College,  South¬ 
ampton. 

“  The  arrangement  is  well  planned,  the  experiments  are 
JSl  b£,‘  generally  simple  and  practicable,  and  the  information  is 

contrived  to  make  the  student  think.”— Nature. 

Botany  for  Matriculation.* 

Cavers,  D.Sc.  Also  in  Two  Parts. 

5s.  6d. 

Part  I,  3s.  6d.  rr — r  ”■  iciaimg  lu  piano  me  ana 

Part  II,  2s.  6d.  If?  structural  details  of  the  commoner  flowering  plants  than 

this  excellent  manual  contains.”— Education 


By  F. 


“  It  would  not  be  easy  to  get  a  more  comprehensive  ac¬ 
count  of  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  plant  life  and 

tno  1  /-l  nt.i  1L.  4-1 _ _ _  i  . 


Chemistry,  Junior.  By  R.  H.  Adie, 

M.A.,  B.Sc. 

This  book  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Junior  Locals 
and  other  examinations  of  this  standard. 

“The  results  of  fifteen  years’  experience  of  a  thoughtful 
2s.  6d.  teacher  are  always  valuable,  and,  as  one  might  have  an- 

ticipated,  the  book  offers  a  thoroughly  sound  course  of 
practical  instruction.”— Nature. 

Chemistry,  The  New  Matriculation. 

By  G.  H.  Bailey,  D.Sc.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Briggs.  Fourth 
Edition. 


The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the 

Fixtures.  Members  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  will 
take  place  on  Saturday,  July  16. 

*  * 

* 

London  University  Holiday  Course  for  Foreigners  will  be 
held  July  18  to  August  12.  The  Principal  will  deliver  the 
inaugural  address  July  18,  10  a.m.  Apply  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  University  Extension  Board,  University  of  London, 
South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 

#  * 

# 

Prof.  Rippmann  will  deliver  a  course  of  five  lectures  on 

Phonetics  for  Modern  Language  Teachers  ”  at  Queen’s 
College  (43  Harley  Street,  W),  commencing  October  1, 
10.45  a.m.  It  is  intended  that  the  lectures  shall  be  of 
direct  use  to  teachers  in  their  daily  work,  and  there  will  be 
opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  difficulties.  Apply  to 
Prof.  Rippmann  (45  Ladbroke  Grove,  W.). 

*  * 

* 

The  Ninth  International  Congress  for  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Yienna,  September  11-16.  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  10  kronen.  Apply  to  Cashier  Regierungsrat  Rudolf 
Krickl,  Lotliringerstrasse  10,  Wien,  IY. 

*  * 

# 

The  second  session  of  the  seventeenth  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Americanists  will  be  held  at  Mexico  City,  Septem¬ 
ber  8—14.  Communications  to  the  Congress  may  be  either 
oral  or  written  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Portu¬ 
guese,  or  Spanish.  The  Congress  will  deal  with  questions 
relating  to  the  ethnology,  archseology,  and  history  of  the 
New  World.  Further  information  from  the  General  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Organizing  Committee,  Sr.  Lie.  D.  Genaro  Garcia, 
Museo  Nacional,  Mexico,  D.F. 

- ♦« - 


“  An  excellent  introductory  course  which  is  entirely  built 
upon  a  series  of  simple  experiments  designed  to  train  the 
student  in  scientific  methods.  .  .  .  The  text-book  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  precision  and  completeness  of  the  series.” — 
School  Government  Chronicle. 


Heat,  The  New  Matriculation:  Light, 

The  New  Matriculation  :  Sound,  The  New  Matric¬ 
ulation.  By  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.  Three  Volumes. 

_  “  The  treatment  is  lucid  and  concise,  and  thoroughly  in 

23.  6d.  each  Voi.  accordance  with  the  most  recent  methods  of  teaching  ele¬ 
mentary  physics.  ’  '—Nature. 


A  HANDBOOK  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Nature  Study. 

By  John  Rennie,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  in  Natural  History 
m  the  University  of  Aberdeen ;  Lecturer  in  Nature  Study  at  the 
Aberdeen  Provincial  Training  Centre  ;  and  Lecturer  in  Nature 
Study  at  the  St.  Andrews  Summer  School.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  3s.  6d.  - 


A  set  of  Microscopic  Slides  specially  designed  by  Professor  Cavers 
for  use  with  his  books  is  supplied  at  £1.  5s.  net. 


tflnlmsitv  tutorial  8>rese,  lh, 

Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


The  University  of  Oxford  has  conferred  the 

Honours.  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  upon  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  M.A.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Wadham, 
LL.D.  Aberd.,  and  upon  Mr.  K.  Ray  Fletcher,  B.A.,  New 
College,  Master  of  the  Drapers’  Company. 

*  # 

* 

Our  last  months  list  of  Cambridge  honorary  degrees 
must  he  corrected  as  follows  : — 

Sc.D.  (not  LL.D.)  :  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S. 

Litt.D.  (not  LL.D.)  :  Rev.  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith  ;  Dr.  C.  H.  Firth.  Sir 
E.  M.  Thompson  was  to  have  received  Litt.D.  (not  LL.D.),  but  was 
unable  to  be  present. 

*  # 

* 

The  University  of  Durham  has  conferred  the  following 
honorary  degrees : — 

D.C.L.  :  Lord  Strathcona  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Hills,  M.A.,  M.P.  for  Durham ; 
Rev.  Prof.  H.  Cowan,  D.D.,  Aberdeen  ;  Rev.  Prof.  James  Cooper,  D.D., 
Glasgow  ;  Rev.  Prof.  J.  Hope  Moulton,  Manchester  ;  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
M.P.  for  Mid-Durham,  General  Secretary  of  the  Miners’  Association. 

D.Sc.  :  Prof.  H.  F.  Newall,  Cambridge. 

D.Litt. :  Prof.  J.  Wight  Duff,  Armstrong  College. 

D.Mus.  :  Miss  Ethel  Smythe. 

M.A. :  Rev.  J.  E.  Watts- Ditchfield. 

M.Sc.  :  Prof.  G.  W.  Caunt,  Armstrong  College. 
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The  University  of  Manchester  has  conferred  the  following 
honorary  degrees : — 

Litt.D.  :  Mr.  William  Warde  Fowler,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford  ;  the  Rev.  Edward  Lee  Hicks,  Bishop-Elect  of  Lincoln. 

D.Sc.  :  Mr.  W.  N.  Shaw,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Meteorological 
Office  ;  Dr.  Hugo  Muller,  F.R.S.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. ;  Dr.  Theodore  W. 
Richards,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Harvard. 

Mus.D.  :  Mr.  Felix  Alexandre  Guilmant,  organist. 

M.A.  :  Miss  Mary  Dendy,  Manchester,  and  Miss  A.  E.  F.  Homiman, 
Manchester. 

*  # 

* 

Knighthoods  have  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Alfred  Hop- 
kinson,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Manchester  University; 
Colonel  G.  Malcolm  Fox,  for  many  years  Inspector  of  Phy¬ 
sical  Exercises  to  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Parrott,  LL.D.,  Head  of  the  Educational  Department  of 
Messrs.  T.  Kelson  &  Sons,  Publishers,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  John  Struthers,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Scotch 

Education  Department,  has  been  promoted  K.C.B. 

*  # 

* 

The  University  of  Glasgow  has  conferred  the  following- 
honorary  degrees : 

D.D.  :  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Armitage  Robinson,  Dean  of  Westminster  ; 
Rev.  Lewis  Davidson,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Mayfield  United  Free  Church, 
Edinburgh;  Rev.  David  Frew,  B.D.,  Minister  of  LTrr,  Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire;  Rev.  William  Goodman  Edwards  Rees,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Pendleton, 
Manchester;  Rev.  James  Stevenson,  Senior  Minister  of  North  Leith 
United  Free  Church. 

LL.D.:  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton;  John  James  Burnet, 
architect,  Glasgow  ;  Henry  Dyer,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  C.E.,  First  Principal  of 
the  Imperial  College  of  Engineers,  Tokio,  and  Emeritus  Professor  of  the 
University  of  Tokio,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board ; 
William  Lorimer,  Chairman  of  the  North  British  Locomotive  Company 
and  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Scotland,  Assessor  to  the  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University  Court  from  1905  to  1908,  and  now  Assessor  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University ;  Gustaf  Oscar  Augustin  Montelius,  Professor 
at  the  National  Archaeological  Museum,  Stockholm  ;  the  Rev.  James 
Robertson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Semitic  Languages  in 
the  University  from  1877  to  1907. 

*  * 

# 

On  the  recommendation  of  tbe  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  United  States,  Prof.  Rutherford,  Manchester 
University,  has  been  awarded  the  Barnard  Medal  for  meri¬ 
torious  service  to  science  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York. 

*  * 

-» 

Sir  John  Rhys,  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  has 
been  presented  with  a  bust  of  himself  by  the  Cymmrodorion 
Society.  The  bust  is  the  work  of  Mr.  D.  Goscombe  John, 
R.A. 

*  * 

Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley,  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  is  to 
have  his  portrait  by  Mr.  William  Nicholson  presented  to 
him  in  recognition  of  “  his  services  to  zoological  teaching 
and  research  and  his  eminent  usefulness  to  the  University 
and  to  his  College.”  Subscriptions,  limited  to  two  guineas, 
may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  the  Shipley  Portrait  Fund 
at  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Limited,  Cambridge. 

*  * 

It  is  proposed  to  present  to  the  Vaughan  Library,  Harrow 
School,  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood  in  commemoration 
of  his  Head  Mastership.  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker,  A.R.A.,  has 
accepted  the  commission  to  paint  the  portrait.  Subscrip¬ 
tions,  limited  to  two  guineas,  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Eric  Crake, 
31  Norfolk  Crescent,  W. 


The  University  of  Birmingham  has  con¬ 
ferred  the  official  degree  of  M.Sc.  upon  Prof. 
F.  M.  Gamble,  and  the  official  degree  of  M.A. 
upon  Prof.  C.  R.  Beazley  and  Prof.  H.  L.  Chatelain. 


Official 

Degrees. 


The  University  of  London  has  established  a  Carpenter 
Medal  of  the  value  of  £20,  to  be  awarded  every  three  years 
for  a  thesis  of  exceptional  distinction  in  Experimental  Psy¬ 
chology  (including  the  Physiology  of  the  Central  Nervous 
System  and  Special  Senses)  presented  for  a  Doctor’s  Degree 
during  the  previous  three  years.  Open  both  ta  internal  and 
to  external  students. 

*  * 

* 

An  influential  meeting  was  held  at  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Tennyson  in  the  chair,  with  the  object  of  founding  and 
endowing  a  Chair  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

#  * 

* 

The  Master  of  Trinity  has  given  £250  to  establish  a 
yearly  Prize  for  Latin  Hexameters  in  Cambridge  University. 

*  * 

* 

The  late  Prof.  Campbell  Brown  has  left  to  the  University 
of  Liverpool,  subject  to  a  life  interest,  a  sum  sufficient  to 
endow  a  new  Chair  of  Chemistry  with  at  least  £800  a  year. 
Also  £5,000  upon  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  laboratories 
and  materials  ;  £50  a  year  for  an  Advanced  Scholarship  in 
Chemistry  ;  and  the  ultimate  residue  of  his  estate  for  further 
scholarships  of  £60  a  year. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes,  of  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  whose  collection 
of  seaweeds  and  algaa  was  purchased  for  Birmingham  Uni¬ 
versity  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  William  Cadbury,  has  now 
presented  to  the  Botanical  Department  another  series  of 
about  two  thousand  beautifully  preserved  specimens,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  books  on  this  branch  of  botany. 

*  * 

* 

The  sum  of  £1,000  has  now  been  raised  to  found  a 
scholarship  for  a  girl  leaving  St.  Margaret’s  School,  Bushey 
(Clergy  Orphan  Corporation),  to  carry  on  her  education 
elsewhere.  The  scholarship  commemorates  Miss  Emily 
Baylee,  who  was  for  twenty-one  years  Head  Mistress  of  the 
school.  The  movement  was  started  in  1904. 


Oxford  Scholarships. — Classics  :  De- 
Scholarships  and  cember  6,  Exeter,  Oriel,  Brasenose,  and 
Prizes.  Christ  Church ;  December  6,  Queen’s, 

St.  John’s,  Hertford,  and  Keble ;  De¬ 
cember  6,  Lincoln  ;  December  13,  University,  New  College, 
and  Corpus  Christi ;  December  13,  Merton  ;  December  13, 
Trinity  and  Wadham  ;  March  21,  1911,  Worcester. — Mathe¬ 
matics  •  December  6,  University,  Merton,  Exeter,  New 
College,  and  Hertford  ;  December  6,  Balliol,  Queen’s, 
Corpus  Christi,  and  St.  John’s;  March  7,  1911,  Magdalen, 
Brasenose,  Christ  Church,  and  Worcester. — Natural  Science  : 
June  28,  Brasenose  and  non -collegiate  students  ;  March  14, 
1911,  Keble. — History  :  December  6,  Queen’s,  St.  John’s, 
Hertford,  and  Keble  ;  December  13,  Magdalen  and  Corpus 
Christi;  December  13,  Lincoln;  December  13,  Trinity; 
March  21,  1911,  Worcester;  March  22,  1911,  University, 
Merton,  and  Brasenose. — Hebrew  :  December  6,  Wadham. — 
Magazine. 

#  # 

* 

The  London  County  Council  offer  ten  scholarships  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics  to  students  that  have  passed 
through  a  secondary  school  and  are  earning  their  living. 
Candidates  must  be  resident  within  the  County  of  London, 
and  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  on  July  31,  1910. 


Endowments  and 
Benefactions. 

of  London. 


The  Gilchrist  Trustees  have  made  a 
second  grant  of  £120  for  two  Scholarships 
in  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University 


Appointments 
and.  Vacancies. 


■ooo 


Mr.  John  Linton  Myres,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Gladstone  Professor  of  Greek  and  Lecturer 
in  Ancient  Geography,  Liverpool  Univer- 
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sifcy,  since  1907,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  Wykeham 
Chair  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Myres  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  New  College,  Oxford  ; 
took  First  Class  in  Classics,  Craven  Travelling  Fellowship,  Buxdett- 
Coutts  Geological  Scholarship,  and  Arnold  Essay  Prize;  was  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  1892-95,  and  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church  1895-1907  ; 
and  Lecturer  in  Classical  Archfeology  1903.  He  has  travelled  in  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Crete,  excavated  in  Cyprus,  and  worked  largely  in  and 
for  anthropology.  His'“  History  of  Rome,”  1902,  is  well  known  and 
esteemed. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  Selwyn  Image,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Slade  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Pine  Art,  Oxford,  in  succession  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes, 
now  Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Prof.  Image  was  educated  at  Marlborough  and  at  New  College, 
Oxford  ;  took  orders  1872,  and  was  Curate  1875-80  ;  has  been  Master  of 
the  Art  Workers’  Guild  since  1900.  Besides  important  artistic  work,  he 
has  published  a  volume  of  “Carols  and  Poems.”  He  was  one  of 
Buskin’s  earliest  students  at  Oxford. 

*  * 

* 

The  Chichele  Professorship  of  International  Law  and 
Diplomacy  at  Oxford  is  vacant,  through  the  resignation  of 
Prof.  Holland  after  thirty-six  years’  service. 

*  * 

* 

At  the  University  of  London,  University  College,  the 
following  appointments  have  been  made  for  next  session  : — 
Dr.  P.  W.  Thomas,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  be  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Philology ;  Prof. 
P.  A.  Gardner,  M.A.,  to  be  Censor  of  Higher  Civil  Service 
Courses ;  Mr.  Edmund  G.  Gardner,  M.A.  Cantab.,  to  be 
Barlow  Lecturer  on  Dante  for  three  years  and  Lecturer  in 
Italian  for  the  session  1910-11  ;  Mr.  S.  Y.  Hsu,  to  be  Jevons 
Memorial  Research  Scholar;  Mr.  D.  E.  Derry,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 
Edinburgh,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy 
and  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum;  Mr.  E.  K.  Martin, 
MB.,  B.S.,  P.R.C.S.,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy;  and 
Mr.  P.  V.  Thomas,  B.A.,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Department 
of  French. 

-AO  M. 

TP  *7V* 

* 

Dr.  F.  J.  Haverfield,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  His¬ 
tory  at  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  Creighton  Lecturer  in 
the  University  of  London  for  1910-11. 

#  * 

* 

Mr.  Alexander  Mair,  M.A.  Edin.,  Lecturer  in  Logic,  &c., 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy,  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool,  in  succession  to  Prof.  MacCunn. 

Mr.  Mair  carried  off  prizes  and  scholarships  in  Philosophy  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  studied  further  at  Paris  and  Marburg  ;  was  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  Philosophy  and  English  Literature  at  Bangor,  and  Assistant  to  the 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Liverpool.  Was  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  1908.  Has  written  numerous  essays  in  Philosophy,  and  has  a 
volume  of  them  ready  for  press. 

*  * 

* 

Prof.  Sidney  S.  Dawson,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.,  has  resigned  the 
Chair  of  Accounting  in  Birmingham  University. 

#  * 

* 

The  University  of  Bristol  will  shortly  appoint  to  the 
following  offices: — Henry  Overton  Wills  Chair  of  Greek, 
£600;  Henry  Overton  Wills  Chair  of  Physics,  £600; 
Writers  to  the  Chair  of  English,  £500 ;  Lectureship  in 
Zoology  (Headship  of  the  Department),  £250.  Apply  to 
the  Registrar  by  September  10. 

*  * 

* 

Cardiff  University  College  requires  an  Assistant  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Greek.  Apply  to  the  Registrar  by  July  7. 

*  # 

* 

Lectureships  in  Commerce,  Economic  History,  and  Ac¬ 
counting  in  the  Queen’s  University  of  Belfast  will  be  filled 
at  an  early  date.  Apply  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  Queen’s  University,  Belfast. 


University  College,  Exeter,  requires  a  Lecturer  in  Physics. 
£175.  Apply  (special  form)  to  the  Registrar  by  July  15. 

#  # 

# 

The  University  of  London  requires  an  Assistant  in  Ger¬ 
man,  specially  qualified  to  teach  science  students.  £150. 
Apply  to  the  Principal. 

*  # 

* 

Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  requires  a 
Lecturer  in  Commercial  and  Industrial  Economics.  £250. 
Apply  1°  the  Secretary. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  Mark  Hovell,  B.A  ,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Lecturer  in  History,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Hallsworth,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  Economics,  in  Manchester  University. 

Mr.  Hovell  graduated  in  the  Honours  School  of  History  in  1909,  and 
was  awarded  the  Graduate  Scholarship  in  History.  Mr.  Hallsworth 
gained  the  Jevons  Studentship  for  Economic  Research,  and  has  collabo¬ 
rated  with  Prof.  Chapman  in  a  work  on  Unemployment  in  Lancashire. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Douglas  Knoop,  M  A.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  Manchester  University,  has  been  appointed  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Economics  in  Sheffield  University. 

*  * 

# 

At  Bedford  College  for  Women,  Miss  Sara  Melhuish, 
M.A.  Viet.,  Final  Honours  School  of  History,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Head  of  the  Secondary  Training  Department,  in 
succession  to  Miss  Mary  Morton,  M.A.  Miss  M.  Salt- 
marsh  (Mathematical  Tripos  1905,  First  Class,  Part  II, 
Natural  Science  Tripos  1906,  now  working  in  the  Caven¬ 
dish  Laboratory  under  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  on  the  spectrum 
of  argon)  has  been  appointed  Demonstrator  in  Physics ; 
Miss  Ida  Slater,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (Newnham 
College  1900-1904,  Natural  Science  Tripos,  Class  I,  Parts  I 
and  II,  Geology,  Bathurst  Student,  one  year,  1904,  Harkness 
Scholar  one  year),  and  Miss  Bowen-Colthurst  (First  Class 
Honours  Geology,  Oxford,  1905,  formerly  Demonstrator  in 
Mineralogy  at  Queen’s  College,  Cork),  Demonstrators  in 
Geology. 

Miss  Melhuish,  who  was  formerly  tutor  at  Somerville  College,  Oxford, 
has  been,  since  1907,  Lecturer  in  Education  and  tutor  to  the  women 
students  in  the  Training  College  of  the  University  of  Liverpool. 

#  # 

# 

In  the  Home  Science  Department  of  King’s  College  for 
Women  (Kensington),  Marie  Michaelis,  M.A.  Dubl.,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Natural  Science  Tripos,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer 
in  Science  and  Geography  at  the  Maria  Grey  Training  Col¬ 
lege ;  and  Miss  Marjory  Stephenson,  Cambridge  Natural 
Science  Tripos,  Teacher  in  Science  at  the  Gloucestershire 
School  of  Domestic  Science,  has  been  appointed  Demonstrator 
in  the  Kitchen  Laboratory  and  in  Domestic  Arts. 

*  * 

* 

Miss  Turner  has  resigned  her  post  as  Assistant  Mistress 
of  Method  in  the  Day  Training  College  of  Leeds  University  ; 
and  Miss  E.  M.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  and  Miss  Ethel  Parry, 
M.Sc.,  have  been  appointed  Assistant  Mistresses  of  Method. 

*  * 

* 

Miss  Ada  Levett,  Assistant  Mistress,  Edgbaston  High 
School,  has  been  appointed  Resident  Tutor  in  Modern  His¬ 
tory  at  St.  Hilda’s  Hall,  Oxford. 

Miss  Levett  was  a  Scholar  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  and  took  a  First 
Class  in  Modem  History  1907  ;  was  awarded  a  Gilchrist  Scholarship, 
studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  taught  for  some  time  at  Lady  Margaret 
Hall  before  going  to  Edgbaston. 

#  * 

* 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick  is  about  to  retire  from  the  Principal- 
ship  of  Newnham  College,  after  nineteen  years’  service.  She 
will  be  succeeded  by  Miss  Katharine  Stephen,  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  who  has  for  some 
years  been  Vice-Principal  of  the  College. 
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The  Rev.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  D.D.,  the  Principal  of 
Wycliffe  Hall,  Oxford,  lias  been  appointed  Professor  of  Apo¬ 
logetics  at  Wy  cl  iff  e  Hall,  Toronto.  He  is  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  H.  G.  Grey,  U.A.,  of  Wadham  College,  who  held  the 
post  1900-5. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bews,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Edin.,  Lecturer  on  Plant 
Physiology,  Edinburgh  University,  has  been  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Botany  and  Geology  in  the  University  of  Ratal, 

Pietermaritzburer. 

O 

Mr.  J.  W.  Holme,  Lecturer  in  English  and  School 
Method,  Dudley  Day  Training  College,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Calcutta. 

*  * 

* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  Warden  and  Head  Master  of  Brad- 
field  College,  has  resigned,  unfortunately  owing  to  ill-health. 

*  # 

* 

The  Rev.  John  Dugdale  Best,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Principal  of 
the  Chester  Training  College  since  1900,  has  been  presented 
to  the  Rectory  of  Sandon,  near  Chelmsford. 

*  * 

# 

The  Rev.  Lionel  G.  B.  J.  Ford,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Head 
Master  of  Repton  School,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master 
of  Harrow  School. 

Mr.  Ford  was  educated  at  Repton  (head  of  the  school)  and  at  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  Scholar  of  King’s,  took  a  First  ClaesGn 
the  Classical  Tripos  1887,  and  gained  the  University  Reading  Prize 
1887,  and  the  first  Chancellor’s  Medal  1888.  He  was  a  master  at  Eton 
for  thirteen  years  before  his  appointment  to  Repton  in  1901.  Captain 
of  his  school  and  college  cricket  eleven,  he  has  also  written  on  athletics. 
He  was  appointed  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Southwell  in 

1903,  and  he  has  been  Select  Preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1899,  1902  1904 

and  1906.  ’ 

#  * 

* 

Mr.  George  Haydn  Keeton,  B.A.  Cantab.,  Sixth  Form 
Master,  Pettes  College,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of 
Pocklington  Grammar  School. 

Mr.  Keeton  was  educated  at  Oakham  and  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
biidge,  and  took  a  First  Class  in  the  Classical  Tripos  1900.  After  some 
experience  at  Reading  School  he  was  appointed  to  Fettes  1903.  He 
was  in  the  University  Fifteen  1899-90,  and  in  the  England  Fifteen 

1904. 

#  # 

* 

Ihe  Rev.  R.  H.  Malden,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of 
SeKvyn  College,  Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  Principal 
of  the  Leeds  Clergy  School,  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  Canon 
J.  G.  Simpson,  D.D., 

Mr.  Malden  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  the  First  Class  in  both  parts  of  the  Classical 
Tripos.  After  serving  three  or  four  years  as  Curate  of  St.  Peter,  Swinton, 
he  was  appointed  to  Selwyn  College. 

#  * 

* 

Miss  E.  E.  M.  Creak,  Head  Mistress  of  King  Edward’s 
High  School  for  Girls,  Birmingham,  will  retire  at  Christmas, 
after  twenty-seven  years’  service. 

*  * 

* 

An  experienced  Mistress  is  required  at  Goole  Secondary 
School  (Mathematics).  £120.  Apply  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Governors,  10  Victoria  Street,  Goole,  by  July  7. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  James  I).  M‘Petrie,  M.A.  Aberd.,  Rector  of  Alva 
Academj ,  has  been  appointed  Rector  of  Keith  Grammar 
School.  / 

*  # 

# 

A  \  ice-Principal  is  required  for  the  Cambridge  County 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  £130  a  year,  rising  to  £150. 


Apply  to  the  Education  Secretary,  County  Offices,  Sidney 
Street,  Cambridge. 

*  * 

* 

The  Council  of  Ruskin  College  has  confirmed  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Slater,  M.A.  Cantab.,  D.Sc.Econ. 
Lond.,  as  Principal  of  the  College. 

- ♦ - 

Litei-ir  Mr.  ^"0RD0N  Home,  author  and  painter,  has 

Items  7  iust  .joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Messrs.  Adam 
&  Charles  Black  as  literary  and  artistic  ad¬ 
viser.  His  new  book,  “  The  Romance  of  London,”  is  almost 
ready  for  publication.  It  is  to  be  illustrated  in  colour  and 
will  be  issued  at  a  popular  price  by  Messrs.  Black. 

*  * 

* 

The  first  volume  of  the  “  Geographical  Studies  ”  to  be 
issued  in  connexion  with  the  London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science  is  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
A.  &  C.  Black  at  a  popular  price.  It  will  deal  with  the 
district  comprised  in  the  Reigate  sheet  of  the  1-in.  Ordnance 
Survey,  and  will  contain  numerous  maps  and  illustrations. 
The  author  is  Miss  Ellen  Smith,  of  the  Skinners’  Com¬ 
pany  s  Schools,  London,  and  there  will  be  a  preface  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.P. 

*  # 

The  S  el  borne  Society  has  issued  the  third  of  a  series  of 
leaflets  on  “  The  Brent  Valley  Bird  Sanctuary.”  This 
deals  with  curious  nesting  places,  and,  like  those  previously 
issued,  is  profusely  illustrated,  having  been  reprinted  from 
the  Country  Home.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  42  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  post 
free  for  three  halfpenny  stamps. 


General. 

Christmas. 


The  Prime  Minister  will  deliver  his  Rectorial 
Address  at  Aberdeen  University  in  the  first 
half  of  next  session — that  is  to  say,  before 

*  * 

* 


Prof.  Firth,  of  Oxford,  delivered  the  Rede  Lecture  at 
Cambridge  (June  14).  Subject:  “The  Parallel  between 
the  English  and  American  Civil  Wars.” 


*  # 

# 

Sir  Donald  MacAlister,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Belfast  Commissioners  for  the  administration  of 
the  Irish  Universities  Act,  1908,  in  the  place  of  his  Honour 
Judge  Shaw,  deceased. 

*  * 

* 


Dr.  J.  Wilson  Robertson,  C.M.G.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Dairying  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  late  Principal  of  the  Macdonald  Agricultural 
College,  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  to  investigate  the  need  for  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Canada. 

*  * 

* 

The  India  Society  has  been  formed  “  to  promote  the  study 
and  appreciation  of  Indian  culture  in  its  aesthetic  aspects.” 
“  Politics  are  absolutely  excluded  from  its  scope.”  It  pro¬ 
poses  to  publish  works  showing  the  best  examples  of  Indian 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  to  co-operate  with  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  keep 
alive  the  traditional  arts  and  handicrafts  still  existing  in 
India,  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of  Indian  art 
education  on  native  and  traditional  lines.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Rolleston,  Ardeevin,  Christ  Church  Road,  Hampstead, 
N.W.,  is  temporary  Honorary  Treasurer  and  Honorary 
Secretary. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS, 


^  MEETING-  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  pf  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  on  18.  Present :  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Vice-President, 

in  the  chair ;  Prof.  Adams,  Dr.  Armitage  Smith,  Mr.  Bain, 
Mr.  Barlet,  Mr.  Baumann,  Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan,  Mr.  B  rown,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Butler,  Mr.  Charles,  Miss  Dawes,  Prof.  Dixon,  Mr.  Eve, 
Mr.  Hawe,  Miss  Jebb,  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Mr.  Marx,  Dr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Pendlebury,  Mr.  Pinches,  Miss  Punnett,  Mr.  Rule,  Mr.  Star- 
buck,  Mr.  Vincent,  and  Prof.  Foster  Watson. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  number  of  entries  for  the 
Midsummer  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Examinations  was 
about  4,400. 

Saturday,  July  16,  "was  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  next  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  College. 

On  the  report  of  the  Examination  Committee,  it  was  resolved 
that,  after  March,  1911,  the  following  alterations  should  be  made 
in  the  Regulations  for  the  Certificate  Examinations  :■ — (1 )  That 
it  should  no  longer  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  certain  aggregate 
of  marks  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  certificate  of  any  grade ; 
(2)  That  the  pass-minimum  in  individual  subjects  should  be 
raised  from  30  per  cent,  to  33^  per  cent.  ;  (3)  That  the  subject 
of  Arithmetic  should  no  longer  be  obligatory  in  any  grade ; 
(4)  That  the  First  Class  Arithmetic  paper  should  not  be  divided 
into  separate  parts.  Mr.  E.  C.  Jee,  D.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  College  Examiners  in  the  subject  of 
Chemistry. 

An  Interim  Report  of  the  Education  Committee  was  submitted, 
stating  the  progress  that  had  been  made  with  the  consideration 
of  the  numerous  suggestions  that  had  been  offered  by  members 
for  extending  the  work  and  usefulness  of  the  College. 

The  draft  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  General  Meeting  was 
considered,  and  was  referred  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Dean  for  final  revision. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College  : — 

Mr.  J.  Greenwood,  “  Malvern,”  Colney  Hatch  Lane,  Muswell 
Hill,  N. 

Mr.  H.  Holman,  M.A.  Camb.,  8  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 

The  following  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  membership, 
under  Section  II,  cl.  5  of  the  By-Laws  : — 

Mr.  E.  A.  Lambert,  L.C.P.,  The  Grammar  School,  Retford. 

Miss  M.  T.  O’Dowd,  A.C.P.,  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  St.  Lucia, 
B.W.I. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  the  Board  of  Education.— Educational  Pamphlets,  Nos.  18  and  19  (Com¬ 
pulsory  Continuation  Schools  in  Germany,  and  the  Course  System  in  Evening 
Schools) . 

By  Edward  Arnold.— Cumming’s  Select  Letters  and  Extracts  from  Cicero; 
Quiller-Couch’s  Historical  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

By  G.  Bell  &  Sons.— Baker  and  Bourne’s  Public  School  Arithmetic. 

By  Macmillan  &  Co.— Ceppi’s  Dumas’  La  Pistole;  Hutchison’s  Narratives  from 
Motley’s  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 

By  Methuen  &  Co. — Wilmot-Buxton’s  Stories  from  Old  Erench  Romance. 

By  J.  Murray.— Proceedings  of  the  Classical  Association,  1910. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Select  English  Classics  (Old  Ballads,  and 
Seventeenth  Century  Characters) . 

By  Alston  Rivers. — McNair’s  Guide  to  the  Study  of  English  History,  Part  II, 
1485-1688. 

By  Riving-tons. — Morich’s  Passages  for  Advanced  French  Prose. 

Calendar  of  University  College,  Cork,  1909-10. 

Register  of  Members  of  the  General  Council  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1910. 


In  Manual  Training  for  June,  Mr.  J.  Arrowsmith  writes: — • 

The  Educational  Times  of  May  2  contains  an  appreciative  article  by 
J.  S.  Thornton,  B.A.,  on  Otto  Salomon.  May  the  earth  lie  lightly  on 
him — the  man  to  whom  the  younger  generation  of  children  owes  so 
much  !  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  is  due  the  credit  of  intro¬ 
ducing  into  education  methods  of  a  practical  and  common-sense 
character.  It  has  taken  thirty  years  for  ideas  which  every  one  admits 
to  be  sound  to  establish  themselves  in  our  schools,  such  a  hold  has 
tradition  upon  the  ordinary  mind. 

Otto  Salomon’s  work  will  live.  The  spirit  that  he  breathed  into  the 
schools  will  sweeten  and  refresh  ;  it  will  break  down  the  musty  dust¬ 
laden  cobwebs  of  medievalism,  and  in  that  purer  atmosphere  the 
children  shall  learn  to  think  clearly  and  to  keep  their  faces  to  the  light. 


“THE  NEWER  EDUCATION.” 

Mr.  R.  Blair,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Education  Officer  to  the  London 
County  Council,  gave  an  address  on  “The  Newer  Education”  to 
the  members  of  the  Federated  Associations  of  London  Non- 
Primary  Teachers  at  the  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street  (May  28). 
He  said  that  the  adverse  criticisms  sometimes  passed  on  the 
results  of  modern  elementary  education  arose  from  ignorance  of 
the  progress  that  had  really  been  made  in  this  direction  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  There  was  now  hardly  an  illiterate  person 
in  the  country,  and,  moreover,  the  facts  that  crime  had  decreased, 
that  sanitary  conditions  had  improved,  that  the  death-rate  had 
fallen,  and  that  the  funds  of  savings  banks  and  provident 
societies  showed  a  steady  increase,  must  be  all  attributed  in¬ 
directly  to  the  work  done  in  elementary  schools.  We  were  in 
this  respect  far  ahead  of  Germany. 

An  important  part  of  the  recent  work  of  the  London  County 
Council  had  been  the  institution  of  its  scheme  of  scholarships 
for  children  fit  to  pass  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
schools.  The  full  development  of  this  scheme  was  yet  to  come, 
for  there  was  a  distinct  need  that  the  child,  leaving  the  secondary 
school  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  not  wishing  to  take  up  elemen¬ 
tary-school  teaching,  should  have  some  course  of  definite 
technical  training.  As  far  as  wage-earning  capacity  was  con¬ 
cerned,  boys  and  girls  leaving  secondary  schools  at  this  age 
were  in  no  better  position  than  children  leaving  the  elementary 
schools  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Mr.  Blair  considered  that  the  numerous  Acts  passed  since 
1902,  bearing  on  conditions  of  child  life,  ran  parallel  with  a 
development  of  wider  ideas  of  Empire  and  of  British  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  child,  moreover,  was  now  considered  as  a  national 
asset  and  as  the  unit  of  citizenship  ;  as  such  he  must  be  made 
physically  fit  for  the  education  that  he  was  compelled  to  receive. 
The  national  conscience  must  be  awakened  with  respect  to  the 
terrible  waste  of  child  life  in  factories. 

After  reading  certain  unsatisfactory  examiners’  reports  of 
work  in  some  secondary  schools,  Mr.  Blair  stated  that  there  was 
still  a  tendency  for  this  work  to  be  too  academic  in  nature,  and 
that  secondary-school  teachers  must  strive  to  correlate  their 
teaching  with  the  facts  of  life,  and  remember  that  upon  them 
lay  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  training  the  child  for 
his  future  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  Empire.  Some  statesmen 
considered  that  before  long  we  might  be  called  upon  to  meet  a 
serious  national  emergency,  and  the  way  in  which  we  should 
meet  this  emergency  would  depend  on  the  work  of  the  teachers 
both  in  the  elementary  and  in  the  secondary  schools. 

A  discussion  followed  the  address.  Mr.  Blair,  in  replying  to 
the  vote  of  thanks,  stated  that  his  recent  visit  to  Germanyliad 
shown  him  that  Germany  and  England  were  working  on  different 
lines,  but  that  English  initiative  was  far  better  than  German 
organization  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  national  conscience  should 
be  awakened  to  the  fact  that  for  this  initiative  our  submerged 
masses  paid  a  terrible  penalty. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  proposed  reform  of  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  girls  in  Prussia  (says  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Post)  is  the  appointment  of  women  as  heads  of  the 
State  high  schools  for  girls.  A  large  number  of  male  teachers 
in  Gymnasia  (State  high  schools  where  at  present  only  boys  are 
admitted)  have  petitioned  the  Prussian  Parliament  not  to  sanc¬ 
tion  such  appointments.  The  petitioners  declare  that  to  place  a 
man  in  a  position  subordinate  to  a  woman  is  a  gross  insult  to 
his  manhood.  They  contend  that  experience  has  proved  that 
women  are  not  successful  as  heads  of  great  schools,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  such  a  system  would  produce  dissension  among 
the  teaching  staff.  They  say,  further,  that  if  leading  positions 
in  the  scholastic  world  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  women  the 
latter  will  undoubtedly  advance  claims  to  similar  preferment  in 
other  professions,  and  that  if  such  claims  are  admitted  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  State  would  be  imperilled.  Counter  petitions  have 
been  presented  by  various  women’s  associations,  in  which  it  is 
pointed  out  that  there  have  always  been  women  at  the  head  of 
educational  establishments,  that  experience  has  proved  their 
efficiency  in  such  positions,  and  that  women  are  the  best  teachers 
of  girls.  The  Education  Committee,  which  has  studied  the 
matter,  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  views  advanced  by  the 
female  petitioners.  The  Minister  for  Education  is  in  entire 
agreement  with  the  decisions  of  the  Committee,  to  the  extreme 
regret  of  several  leading  newspapers,  which  contend  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Minister  means  the  encouragement  of  feminism, 
by  the  State. 
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REVIEWS. 


Russian  Literature. 

A  Literary  History  of  Russia.  By  A.  Bruckner,  Professor 
of  Slavonic  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Edited  by  Ellis  H.  Minns,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Translated  by  H.  Havelock, 
M.A.  (12s.  6d.  net.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

This  recent  addition  to  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin’s  “  Library  of 
Literary  History  ”  furnishes  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
account  of  Russian  literature  as  a  whole — perhaps  the  fullest  and 
best  that  has  yet  been  submitted  to  Western  Europe.  It  traces 
the  continuous  development  of  literary  expression  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  that  amaze  the  enlightened  Western  mind;  and,  by 
supplying  environment,  means  of  comparison,  and  side-lights 
from  less  known  writers,  it  brings  into  clearer  light  the  qualities 
and  the  literary  relations  of  the  more  famous  Russian  authors 
whose  works  and  reputation  have  become  more  or  less  familiar  to 
us.  The  material  and  spiritual  life  of  Russia  differs  so  widely 
from  our  own  experience  as  to  render  necessary  an  interpreter, 
and  to  make  it  by  no  means  easy  to  find  a  competent  interpreter. 
“  It  is  perhaps  natural,”  says  Mr.  Minns,  “  that,  when  found,  the 
interpreter  should  prove  to  be  a  Pole,  a  hereditary  member  of 
the  European  world,  yet,  as  a  Slav,  capable  of  entering  into  the 
minds  of  fellow- Slavs.”  Still,  he  has  a  certain  bias,  as  Mr.  Minns 
frankly  notes :  “  for  a  Pole  it  is  difficult  to  be  quite  fair  to  the 
Old  Russia  with  which  Poland  carried  on  a  life  and  death 
struggle  for  so  many  centuries  ;  especially  is  it  hard  for  him  to 
do  justice  to  the  Church,  with  its  Byzantine  traditions.”  Con¬ 
sequently  he  takes  a  perverted  view  of  the  missionary  work  of 
Cyril  and  Methodius  among  the  Slavs,  and  “  he  hurries  through 
the  whole  early  period,  underestimating  what  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  there  were  (Russia  had  its  heretics  even  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  heresy  must  mean  some  independent  thought),  and 
all  along  fails  to  bi’ing  out  the  good  side  of  the  Church,”  which, 
in  spite  of  its  Russian  origin  and  traditions,  became  a  national 
institution,  and  in  more  than  one  time  of  stress  stood  for  the 
unity  of  the  nation.  No  doubt;  but  the  defect  may  be  better 
supplied  by  a  sympathetic  specialist,  and  meantime  there  is  more 
urgency  for  a  critical  exposition  of  the  modern  than  of  the 
medieval  literature. 

Through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  coming  reform  are  effectively  traced,  though  “  again  we 
miss  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  picturesque  side  of  Old 
Russian  life.”  Under  Peter  the  Great,  whose  historical  position 
is  trenchantly  and  faithfully  depicted,  and  who  “  created  the 
opposition  between  the  old  and  the  new  languages — an  opposition 
which  for  a  full  century  occupied  Literature  ” — the  clerics  recede 
into  the  background  permanently,  and  the  new  secular  literature 
follows  in  the  main  German  and  French  models,  the  latter  ten¬ 
dency  being  the  more  important.  Tatishchev  and  Lomonosov, 
practical  and  scientific,  represent  the  spirit  of  Peter  and  of  Ger¬ 
man  thought ;  Kantemir,  Trediokovsky,  and  Sumarokov  repre¬ 
sent  the  influence  of  French  literature  in  different  forms,  the 
last-mentioned  writer  being  “  to  his  countrymen  really  and  truly 
Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire.”  Under  the  dilettante  Empress 
Catherine  II,  the  French  and  German  currents  still  ran  on,  the 
former  guided  by  pure  reason,  the  latter  driven  by  mystical  and 
sentimental. impulses.  The  German  influences  were  reinforced 
by  an  English  strain  ;  Freemasonry,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  Russia  by  Englishmen,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
had  found  individual  adherents  in  the  highest  circles,  was  sub¬ 
stantially  diffused  by  the  persecution  of  Catherine.  Russian 
freemasonry  was  chiefly  ceremonial  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  at 
Moscow  it  followed  other  aims,  political  and  social,  such  as  those 
of  the  Illuminati.  More  fruitful  for  literature,  as  such,  was  the 
drastic  change  introduced  by  Karamzin,  “  the  first  Russian  man 
of  letters  whose  influence  was  a  creative  force  and  a  model  for 
the  whole  reading  world,  and  at  the  same  time  its  first  favourite,” 
the  future  historiographer  of  the  Russian  State.  “  At  bottom, 
however,  the  paths  of  literature  and  the  ‘  people  ’  (the  Russian 
expression  distinguishes  between  the  whole  people  and  the 
peasants)  nowhere  ran  side  by  side.  Literature  was  eliminated 
from  general  life,  and  confined  to  a  small  circle,  and  really  floated 
in  the  air,  having  struck  no  root  in  national  soil.”  The  writers 
'‘think  in  French  and  write  in  Russian,  especially  in  prose, 
which,  in  spite  of  Karamzin,  most  emphatically  lags  behind  the 
poetical  diction.” 

The  accession  of  Alexander  brought  an  extended  freedom  to 
literature,  notwithstanding  the  obscurantist  assaults  of  “  a 


mummy  of  St.  Catherine’s,”  Admiral  Shishkov,  who,  “as  he 
could  not  ruin  the  Russian  fleet,  tried  it  on  with  Literature,” 
and  especially  against  Karamzin.  Krylov,  through  his  “Fables.” 
“  was  the  first  to  get  into  touch  with  the  pointedly  frank  speech 
of  the  people.”  Political  developments  bore  down  French  and 
German  influences.  “  The  spirit  of  antiquity  has  always  re¬ 
mained  alien  to  Russia  ”  :  “  not  till  the  study  of  the  classical 
writers  had  lost  all  objects,  and  only  maintained  itself  in  Europe 
as  a  tradition,  which  has  become  more  obstinate  in  proportion  as 
it  has  lost  its  ground  of  utility,  was  it,  thanks  to  the  triumvirate, 
D.  Tolstoy,  Katkov,  and  Leontiev,  included  in  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  way  in  the  curriculum  with  the  express  object  of 
stupefying  the  young  and  making  studies  more  difficult.”  And 
Romanticism,  as  exotic  in  Russia  as  Classicism,  and  never  clearly 
understood,  gradually  lost  ground.  “  It  became  Pushkin’s  merit, 
not  only  to  have  helped  the  new  tendency  to  a  speedy  and  final 
victory,  but  to  have  paved  the  way  successfully  to  the  highest 
goal,  the  creation  of  a  national  Literature.” 

With  Pushkin,  we  are  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  volume  are  yet  before  us.  “  Pushkin  is  the  national  poet 
of  the  Russians,  although  his  poetry  is  by  no  means  national.  .  .  . 
All  narrowness  is  alien  to  him,  and  the  power  of  adaptation  or 
transformation  of  this  virtuoso  of  form  is  simply  astounding.  .  .  . 
The  indescribable  music  of  verse,  its  full  sensuousness — plas¬ 
ticity,  too,  with  nothing  blurred  or  indistinct,  as  with  Zhukovsky 
— are  coupled  with  genuine  and  deep  feeling,  sincere  melancholy, 
and  lively  whims ;  if  he  lacks  the  passionate  glow  of  love,  as  of 
hate,  yet  in  his  creations  he  always  achieves  that  balance  which 
he  so  painfully  missed  in  life.  ...  A  more  genuine  artist  the 
world  has  not  seen.”  The  Pushkin  Pleiad — Delvig,  Yazykov, 
Baratynsky,  Venevitinov,  Koslov,  Podoliilsky,  Polezhaev  —  if 
romanticists,  are  romanticists  with  a  difference:  their  roman¬ 
ticism  is  cramped  and  petty  ;  “  it  smells  regularly  of  Arakcheev’s 
hereditary  machines,  a  romanticism  of  sergeant-majors  and 
clerks.”  A  truer  Romanticist  is  the  ill-fated  Lermontov,  “  the 
most  anti-social  Russian  poet,”  hopelessly  pessimist,  though  he 
is  distinguished  from  the  Romantics  by  his  love  for  despised 
prose :  he  wrote  the  first  Russian  psychological  novel.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  thirties  appeared  the  indigenous  satirical 
and  historical  novel,  with  most  complicated  plot  and  tension  of 
curiosity.  “  The  first  Russian  comedy  after  the  satire  of  Gri¬ 
boedov  and  the  first  novel  of  manners — the  first  products  of  the 
realistic,  or,  as  Bulgarin  soon,  called  it,  ‘  natural’  tendency,  are 
the  work  of  Gogol.”  In  this  connexion  Prof.  Bruckner  illustrates 
the  operation  and  effects  of  the  Russian  Censorship  :  “  the  peasant 
became  really  free  in  1861,  the  writer  contents  himself  to  this  day 
with  the  mere  show  of  freedom.”  “  Gogol  is  psychologically  an 
exceptionally  interesting  problem,  full  of  apparent  contradictions, 
and  least  known  by  those  who  thought  they  knew  him  best.” 
“  The  desire  of  the  critics  for  a  truly  national  work  was  gratified, 
not  by  Pushkin  or  Lermontov,  but  first  by  Gogol :  free  not  only 
from  all  imitation,  but  even  prompting  by  others,  drawn  from 
Russia’s  innermost,  it  could  say  of  itself,  ‘  Here  is  Russia.’  ” 

After  a  striking  survey  of  literary  and  journalistic  criticism 
(not  only  of  the  work  of  Belinsky)  of  the  Slavophile  movement 
(with  a  special  account  of  Alexander  Herzen)  and  of  the  reaction 
of  1866-77,  Prof.  Bruckner  proceeds  with  the  novelists  at  some 
length.  Ivan  Turgener,  “  the  pioneer  of  Russian  literature  in  the 
West,”  might  be  classed,  but  for  chronology,  “  as  the  proper 
novelist  of  the  Nicholas  period,  the  singer  of  Old  Russia  before 
the  emancipation.”  “Within  this  narrow  limit  he  has  created 
what  is  imperishable,  yet  his  works  do  not  prompt  us  to  deeper 
contemplation.  He  is  no  inconvenient  reminder,  after  the  manner 
of  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky ;  but  then  he  is  a  complete  master  of 
form  and  stands  high  above  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky,  to  whom 
requirements  of  form  often  seemed  quite  unknown,  and  has  been 
equalled,  let  alone  surpassed,  by  no  Russian  and  but  few 
foreigners.”  Tolstoy’s  work  “  is  the  largest  autobiography  in 
existence”:  he  talks  almost  exclusively  of  himself.  Prof.  Bruckner 
sees  no  “  change  ”  in  Tolstoy  :  “  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  con¬ 
sistent,  more  unvarying  personality  than  he,  scarcely  another 
man  who,  as  he,  has  all  his  life  long  held  fast  to  the  same  ideas.” 
“  Tolstoy  is  physical  and  moral  health  incarnate,  the  man  not  less 
than  his  art,  the  poet  of  earthly  life  alone,  a  mighty  gnarled  oak 
firmly  rooted  in  native  soil,  broadly  and  majestically  overarching 
it — without  tendency  upwards,  towards  the  supernatural,  which 
is  totally  alien  to  him,  in  which  lies  his  limitation.  But  within 
these  limits  he  is  the  sovereign  unsurpassed  artist  ” — “  one  of  the 
greatest  epic  poets  of  all  times.”  Dostoevsky  is  mystic  and 
prophet,  “  the  poet  of  the  sick,  not  normal,  man,”  “  a  unique 

(Continued  on  page  278.) 
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Part  I.  Without  Answers,  2s.  Gd.  With  Answers,  3s.  Second 
Edition. 

Part  II.  Without  Answers,  2s.  Gd.  With  Answers,  3s. 

Part  I— II.  ,,  ,,  4s.  ,,  ,,  5s. 


Select  List  of  Educational  Works,  Lists  of  Books  set  for  various  Examinations , 
and  Complete  Catalogue  (160  pages')  post  free. 


FROM 

MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  LIST. 


A  History  of  England.  By  C.  W.  Oman,  M.A., 

Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Fully  furnished  with  Maps,  Plans  of  the  Principal  Battlefields, 
and  Genealogical  Tables.  Fourteenth  Edition.  5s. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS. 

(Each  Volume  contains  a  separate  Index.) 

In  Two  Parts,  3s.  each  Part  I,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1603. 
Part  II,  from  1603  to  1902. 

In  Three  Divisions  Division  I,  to  1307,  2s.  Division  II,  1307  to 
1688,  2s.  Division  III,  1688  to  1902,  2s.  6d. 

***  In  ordering,  please  state  the  period  required,  to  avoid  confusion. 


England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 

C.  W.  Oman,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Appendixes.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


A  Junior  History  of  England.  By  C.  W . 

Oman,  M.A.,  and  Mary  Oman.  270  pages.  Crown  8vo 
cloth,  2s. 


Men  and  Movements  in  European  History. 

Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Historical  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By 

A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  Author  of  “Dead  Man’s  Rock,”  “The 
Splendid  Spur,”  &c.  New  Edition,  beautifully  Illustrated. 
304  pages.  Is.  6d. 


A  Short  History  of  English  Literature. 

By  C.  E.  Baines,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  400  pages.  With  Indexes  of  Authors  and  of 
Works.  3s.  6d. 

Schoolmaster.— “  A  scholarly  and  most  interesting  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
English  literature.  The  work  will  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  every  educated 
and  anxious-to-be-educated  English  man  and  woman.” 


A  First  Course  in  English  Literature.  By 

Richard  Wilson,  B.A.  144  pages.  Is. 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  J.  C.  Stobart,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Merchant 


Taylors  School. 

Vol.  I.  The  Chaucer  Epoch. 

„  II.  The  Spenser  Epoch. 

„  III.  The  Shakespeare  Epoch. 

„  IV.  The  Milton  Epoch. 

,,  V.  The  Dryden  Epoch. 


Is.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  VI.  The  Pope  Epoch. 

„  VII.  The  Johnson  Epoch-. 

,,  VIII.  The  Wordsworth 

Epoch. 

„  IX.  The  Tennyson  Epoch. 


ARNOLD'S  ENGLISH  TEXTS. 

96  pages.  Limp  cloth.  Price  6d.  each. 

The  Song-  of  Hiawatha.  Longfellow. 

Marmion.  Scott. 

Idylls  of  the  King-,  and  other  Poems.  Tennyson. 
Hereward  the  Wake.  Kinssley. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Charles  Reade. 

The  Life  of  Nelson.  Southeyl 
TangTewood  Tales.  Hawthorne. 

Gulliver’s  Voyag'e  to  Lilliput.  Swift. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Bunyan. 

The  Bible  iu  Spain.  Borrow. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selhorne.  Gilbert  White. 
The  Naturalist  ou  the  Amazons.  Bates. 


London  :  HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 
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phenomenon”  in  Russian — nay,  in  European — literature,  “though 
at  the  same  time  a  most  significant,  or  rather  disturbing  one.” 
“  Moral  or  ai’tistic  equilibrium  or  calm  are  unknown  to  him.” 
“  What  most  enthrals  us  in  him  is  his  fervent  love,  his  respect 
for  man  as  man  ;  what  writer  has  created  more  charming,  inno¬ 
cent,  or  unhappy  children?  Dostoevsky  was  a  pitier  of  all.”  The 
minor  novelists  and  the  more  important  figures  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  literature  are  reviewed ;  and  we  note  that  Prof.  Bruckner 
has  to  complain  of  the  race  of  traddutori-traditori.  No  doubt  his 
judgments  will  be  questioned  here  and  there,  but  his  general 
survey  will  be  most  welcome  to  all  students  of  literature. 


“  The  Acharnians.” 

The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.  The  Greek  Text  revised,  with 
a  Translation  into  corresponding  metres,  Introduction,  and 
Commentary.  By  Benjamin  Bickley  Rogers,  M.A.,  Hon. 
D.Litt.,  Barrister  -  at  -  Law,  sometime  Fellow,  and  now 
Honorary  Fellow,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  (10s.  6d. 
Bell.) 

Another  volume  of  Dr.  Rogers’s  masterly  edition  of  the  great 
comic  poet  will  be  another  delight  to  scholars  and  to  general 
readers.  It  proceeds  on  the  same  plan  and  is  characterized  by 
the  same  qualities  as  its  predecessors.  The  introduction  dis¬ 
cusses  at  some  length  a  number  of  questions  connected  with  the 
earlier  plays  of  Aristophanes — “  The  Banqueters  ”  and  “  The 
Babylonians  ” — as  well  as  with  “  The  Acharnians.”  About  the 
poet  himself  he  finds  very  little  information  beyond  what  may 
be  gleaned,  with  more  or  less  risk,  from  his  comedies  ;  but  he 
examines  carefully  the  indications  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  and 
thinks  it  is  “  so  probable  as  to  be  almost  certain  that  he  had  in 
his  veins  some  strain  of  Aeginetan  blood.”  “The  Banqueters  ” 
(b.c.  427)  is  lost,  and  there  is  no  means  of  reconstructing  the 
plot ;  but  “  a  good  deal  of  its  general  character  and  aims  ”  is 
discoverable,  oddly  enough,  from  a  treatise  of  Galen’s  on  the 
writings  of  his  famous  predecessor,  Hippocrates.  Like  its 
“  sister  comedy,”  “  The  Clouds,”  it  upheld  the  ancient  and  de¬ 
plored  the  modern  theory  of  education:  “the  object  of  the  old 
system  was  the  formation  of  character  ;  the  object  of  the  new 
was  to  make  men  sharp-witted  and  argumentative,  and  its  effect 
was  to  render  them  irreverent  and  unprincipled.” 

“  The  Babylonians  ”  (b.c.  426)  survives  only  in  minute  frag¬ 
ments,  but  some  indication  of  its  scope  and  nature  is  furnished 
in  “The  Acharnians,”  where  Aristophanes  mentions  Cleon’s 
attack  upon  him  for  satirizing  him  in  the  second  comedy,  and 
offers  a  defence  against  Cleon’s  “  calumnies  ”  (duiftoXal).  Dr. 
Rogers  goes  into  the  matter,  and  concludes  “-that  two  of  the 
grounds,  probably  the  two  principal  grounds,  for  which  the  poet 
took  the  people  to  task  in  his  second  play  were  (1)  their  sub¬ 
servience  to  the  orators  and  (2)  their  allowing  the  demagogues 
to  evil  entreat  the  subject  allies.”  “And  that  is  substantially 
all  that  we  really  know  about  the  Babylonians.”  “  The  Achar- 
uians  ”  (b.c.  425),  the  oldest  surviving  Greek  comedy,  if  not 
one  of  the  poet’s  chief  masterpieces,  yet  gives  “  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  idea  of  the  range  of  Aristophanic  satire,”  exhibiting 
more  variety  of  incident  than  any  of  the  others.  Dr.  Rogers 
analyses  the  play,  discussing  points  of  importance  as  they  arise 
— the  €KK\Tjaiai,  parallelism  between  the  history  of  Thucydides 
and  the  historical  dramas  of  Aristophanes,  the  Dionysian 
festivals  city  and  rural,  the  eccyclema,  contrast  between  the 
positions  of  Megara  and  Boeotia  in  relation  to  the  War,  Ac. ;  and 
he  passes  in  review  the  Latin  versions  of  comedies  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes. 

The  verse  rendering  on  the  pages  opposite  to  the  Greek  text  is 
worthy  of  the  original.  It  is  surprisingly  resourceful,  spirited, 
and  exact ;  and  it  reads  as  an  independent  English  poem.  It  is 
a  triumph  of  the  translator’s  art.  The  only  deduction  we  should 
care  to  suggest  would  be  in  reference  to  the  dialectal  speech 
of  the  Megarian  and  the  Boeotian.  While  Prof.  Tyrrell  and 
Mr.  Billson  made  the  Megarian  talk  as  a  Scotsman  and  the 
Boeotian  as  an  Irishman,  Dr.  Rogers  in  both  cases  has  re¬ 
course  to  Scots.  But  his  Scots,  though  remarkably  clever  for 
a  Sassenach,  is  literary  and  composite,  such  as  was  never  spoken 
by  any  individual  Scotsman.  Still,  it  is  good  enough  for  the 
Southron,  and  it  serves  its  distinctive  purpose.  The  appendix  of 
critical  notes,  as  well  as  the  commentary  running  at  the  foot  of 
the  text,  exhibits  scholarly  industry  and  masculine  judgment. 
The  vindication  of  Elmsley  from  charges  of  plagiarism  from 
Porson  (whose  “  marvellous  skill  as  a  textual  critic  is  quite  un¬ 
approached  and  unapproachable”)  is  very  welcome, and  deserves 
to  be  special!}'  noted.  “And  indeed  Elmsley  needed  not  to 


borrow  of  any  man.”  The  whole  work  is  most  capable  and 
thorough — a  signal  credit  to  English  scholarship. 


For  the  Electrical  Engineer. 

Electricity.  By  H.  M.  Hobart,  B.Sc.,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Constable.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  science  of  electricity  has  so  rapidly 
developed  during  recent  years  that  the  excellent  leading  treatises 
which  at  one  time  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
average  reader  are  left  far  below  the  standard  of  information 
requisite  at  the  present  time,  although  they  remain,  nevertheless, 
well  able  to  afford  substantial  assistance  in  the  preparatory 
training  of  the  student  of  electrical  engineering.  More  than  in 
many  another  direction  there  may  then  be  room  for  addition 
to  the  supply  of  already  existing  good  elementary  text-books. 
The  writer  of  the  present  volume  set  himself  the  task  of  meeting 
what  he  felt  to  be  a  real  and  increasing  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  prospective  electrical  engineer.  His  work  is  absolutely 
modern  in  character,  and  he  has  claimed  for  himself  the  right 
to  break  away  from  the  old  conventional  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  subject.  He  has,  moreover,  been  able  to  view  it  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  and  from  that  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  expert.  The  w'ork,  as  a  text-book,  is  supposed — so  we 
are  told  in  the  interesting  preface — to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  treatises.  In  that  way  the  reader  will  enhance  the 
value  of  the  course  laid  down  in  it.  Certain  broad  principles 
governed  the  author’s  selection  of  material  from  the  vast  store 
available.  First  he  endeavoured  to  choose  as  topics  of  discussion 
those  best  calculated  to  illustrate  fundamental  truths  and  to  form 
a  firm  basis  on  which  to  raise  a  superstructure  of  more  advanced 
knowledge.  Secondly,  he  was  actuated  by  the  desire  to  supply 
a  profitable  investigation  of  those  portions  of  the  theory  of  the 
science  concerning  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  to  other 
text-books  as  sources  of  the  necessary  information. 

The  generation  and  conduction  of  electricity  and  the  relative 
conductivity  of  various  substances,  energy  with  its  indestructi¬ 
bility  and  electricity  as  a  special  form  of  energy,  the  Kelvin  as  a 
suitable  unit  of  energy,  continuous  electricity  and  Ohm’s  law, 
the  magnetic  field,  alternating  electricit}^,  &c.,’form  some  of  the 
various  interesting  and  important  themes  selected  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Desirous  that  the  work  may  have  a  value  beyond  that  of 
being  a  manual  for  the  student  of  electrical  engineering,  the 
author  has  spared  no  effort  to  make  it  useful  as  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence,  and  for  this  purpose  he  has  supplied  numerous  comparative 
tables  of  details  that  may  readily  be  consulted.  The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated.  On  the  whole,  the  diagrams  and  graphs 
exhibit  only  a  moderate  degree  of  finish  ;  one  or  two,  however, 
surpass  the  generality  in  this  respect.  We  are  glad  there  is  a 
good  index  ;  many  authors  of  mathematical  text-books  dispense 
with  one,  thereby  depriving  their  readers  of  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  every  text-book  of  any  importance. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


CLASSICS. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Translated  into  English  Prose  by  E.  H.  Blakeney, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  King’s  School,  Ely.  Yol.  I,  Books  I-XII. 
(os.  Bell.) 

We  have  noticed  the  separate  instalments  of  this  work  from  time  to 
time  with  general  approval  and  are  glad  to  have  them  collected  into  a 
single  volume.  Mr.  Blakeney  is  very  modest  about  his  expectations 
of  the  utility  of  his  translation  ;  hut  he  is  sensible  and  manly  enough 
not  to  offer  apologies  for  its  existence.  Never  before,  probably,  has 
any  of  the  many  versions  of  Homer  been  worked  out  with  more  scru¬ 
pulous  care  to  find  the  precise  meaning,  and  the  archaic  tinge  of  style  is 
not  unpleasing,  though  not  uniformly  successful— at  any  rate,  it  does 
not  degenerate  to  a  preciosity  we  wot  of.  We  do  not  consider  it  a 
virtue  to  have  “  purposely  refrained  from  consulting  prose  versions.” 
Why  not  consult  prose  versions  as  well  as  verse  renderings  or  com¬ 
mentaries  ?  Why  not  search  out  and  annex  the  best  wherever  it  was  to 
be  found,  or  at  least  take  advantage  of  suggestions  ?  It  is  futile  to 
argue  over  the  transliteration  of  proper  names.  But,  after  all,  Homer’s 
people  are  not  Romans,  and  he  knows  nothing  of  “Achilles.”  He 
would  probably  be  horrified  at  the  docking  of  “Priam  ”  and  “  Diomed,” 
and  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why  Mr.  Blakeney  cannot  bring  him¬ 
self  to  write  “  Odysseus  ”  and  “  Olympos,”  but  comfortably  sets  down 
“  Odusseus  ”  and  “  Olumpos.”  He  has  the  grace,  however,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that,  if  he  had  to  start  afresh,  he  would  probably  transliterate 
exactly  throughout :  but  “  the  pages  are  sterotyped  as  if  the  plates 
were  not  for  punching  holes  in.  The  foot-notes  are  very  useful ;  the 
literary  comparisons  are  agreeable  arid  suggestive.  Altogether  this- 
rendering  will  make  a  place  for  itself.  The  reader  will  learn  pleasantly 
what  Homer  really  says. 

(Continued  on  page  280.) 
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Messrs.  CASSELLS  PUBLICATIONS. 

FRENCH. 

EclSy  LeSSOnS  in  French.  By  V.  P.  Kitchin,  B.A.,  and  Med.  Mod  Lano-  Trinos  Camh  •  flnld  ATodul  nf 
A  J^Wi  Prench  Grammar-  By  R.  H.  Allpress,  M.A.,  Master  on  the  Modern  Side  at  the  City  of  London 

-  saws  <&?d& -  >■„», 

- Pa yn e •  12  B°oks-  Thick  <*-. 
Cassell’s  Pocket  French  Dictionary.  French-English—  English-French.  By  de  V.  Payen-Payne. 

448  pages.  Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net.  Leather  bound  Edition,  printed  on  India  paper,  price  2s.  6d.  net. 

Cassell’s  New  French  Dictionary.  French-English-English-French.  Edited  by  James  Boielle,  B. A. 

3s6.'  6d! Hrjn ^nihOTyis^eKt^818^  ExSminer  in  Prench  in  the  University  of  London.  1 ,230  pages.  Extra  crown  8vo,  strongly  bound  in  cloth, 

GERMAN. 

A  Chief  ^  J°ERG)- B.A.  Lond.  and  Bonn  Universities,  Army  Class  Master  and 

IHustmted  ClJoTh!Ul s?  6d  W1Ch  C°llege’  and  J'  A‘  J0EE<U  Head  of  the  Modern  Side,  Dulwich  College.  192  plges.  Crown  8vo.  Second  Edition. 

„!:SPiS  \n  pGerQm^”  Reading.  By  A.  Jagst.  A  Graduated  Course  of  Lessons  in  Verse  and 

Prose,  with  Vocabularies,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated  throughout.  Cheap  Edition.  Limp  cloth,  6d. 

Cassell’s  New  German  Dictionary.  German -English— English- German.  By  Karl  Breul,  M.A., 

Pr0feSS0r  0f  Geni,an  at  Cambridge.  Upwards  of  1 ,300  pages.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net ;  half  leather,  1  Os.  6d.  net. 

LATIN, 

■SJTKt  By  Pr0f'  J-  P-  P0STBA'ra>  P«“»«  <*  !*<*»»*  in  Classics  at,  Trinity  College, 

A  more  concise,  comprehensive,  and  intelligible  grammar  for  the  use  of  all  but  advanced  students  of  Latin  cannot  be  desired.”— Notes  and  Queries. 

The  First  Latin  Primer.  By  the  same  Author.  Cloth,  Is. 

Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.  Being  a  iSeries  of  Exercises  adapted  to  the  New  and  First  Latin 

Primers.  By  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  Christ  College,  Brecon.  n- 

Cassell’s  Latin  Dictionary.  Latin-English- 

Corrected.  Cheap  Edition.  3s.  6a..-  half  morocco,  4s.6d.net. 

ENGLISH. 


-English-Latin 


Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

182 nd  Thousand.  Thoroughly  Revised  and 


By  Prof.  A.  J.  Church,  Author  of  “  Stories  from  Homer,”  Virgil,  &c. 


Stories  from  Ancient  Greece. 

Illustrated.  Strongly  bound  in  limp  cloth,  price  6d. 

UNIFORM  WITH  TIIE  ABOVE. 

from  Ancient  Rome.  By  Prof.  A.  J.  Church.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  Seven  Drawings  by 

H.  R.  Millar,  arid  many  other  Illustrations.  Cloth  limp  6d.  1  °  J 

The  two  books  are  also  bound  together  in  cloth,  price  Is.  6d.,  under  the  title  of  »  Stories  from  Ancient  History  of  Greece  and  Rome.” 

The  Greek  Heroes  •  Stories  translated  from  Niebuhr,  with  Additions.  With  Four  Coloured  Plates  and 

numerous  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham,  A.R.W.S.  Limp  cloth,  6d. ;  or,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top.  Is. 

Rv  T  T>  "IVlo’R'R’TT  T  T  T1  1  iQlli  /tit,  t  sii  ,,  nciples  of  Contrast  and  Comparison. 

y  J.  D.  Mo  reel,  LL.I).  139£7&  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  12  8  pages.  Cheap  Edition ,  limp  cloth,  6  d. ;  superior  binding.  Is. 


HISTORY. 


Makers  Of  History.  By  A.  E.  McKilliam,  M.A.  32  Biographies.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  16  Full- 

page  plates.  192  pages.  Cloth  boards,  price  Is.  2d.  ^ 

This  volume  consists  of  Biographical  Sketches  from  Julius  Caesar  to  King  Edward  VII,  ancl  is  suitable  for  pupils  from  9  to  11  years. 

A  History  of  England.  By  H.  0.  Arnold-Eorster,  M.A.  , 

crown  8vo.  816  pages.  Cloth,  price  5s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  6s.  6d. ;  or,  handsomely  bound  in  half  calf,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Also  in  I  wo  Baits,  I  and  II,  price  2s.  6d.  each.  Part  I,  55  b.c.  to  a.d.  1603;  Part  II,  1603  to  the  Present  Day. 


3 8th  Thousand.  Fully  Illustrated.  Extra 


ART. 


Book.  Being  Reproductions  of  a  Selection  of  Sketches  in  Colour  and  Pencil 

many  PeencdeSketch°es  'and  SLr«™  Student  of  LandscaPe  Painth‘*  in  Water  Coloup-  With  24  Examples  in  Colour, 

Painting  in  Water  Colour.  By  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  With  24  Coloured  Plates.  60  pages. 

Crown  4to,  cloth,  5 s.  1  ° 

the  whole  olAvhRhT^ve'beeu 'nnde'dhw/frm"*'1 U1' 1~dadesrI)/  Mr.  Wyllie,  and  these  range  from  a  simple  study  of  a  boat  to  most  beautiful  and  complete  seascapes, 

Cassell's  Educational  Catalogue  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
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We  welcome  The  Classical  Association  Proceedings ,  1910,  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  series  (2s.  6d.  net,  Murray).  Besides  the  address  of  the 
President  (Lord  Cromer) — a  temperate  historical  survey,  weak  in  states¬ 
manlike  insight — we  have  the  report  on  Grammatical  Terminology  and 
the  discussion  thereon,  the  report  of  the  Curricula  Committee,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  report  of  the  Classical  Journals  Committee,  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Matriculation  Examinations,  and  on  the  general  activities  of  the 
Association.  It  is  well  to  have  such  matters  recorded  for  reference. 

SCIENCE. 

Ancient  Plants.  By  Marie  C.  Stopes,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  in 
Fossil  Botany,  Manchester  University.  (4s.6d.net.  Blackie. ) 

The  volume  offers  “  a  simple  account  of  the  past  vegetation  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  recent  important  discoveries  made  in  this  realm  of 
Nature  study.”  The  ascertained  results  of  specialist  studies  in  fossil 
botany  during  the  last  half-dozen  years  “have  largely  altered  the  aspect 
of  the  subject  and  greatly  widened  its  horizon.”  Dr.  Stopes’s  aim  is  to 
select  and  present  in  simple  form  the  main  facts  and  their  bearings, 
utilizing  for  her  purpose  the  numerous  pertinent  memoirs  published  by 
many  learned  societies  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  general  part  of 
the  work  treats  of  the  varieties  of  fossil  plants  and  of  the  stages  of  plant 
evolution,  and  sets  forth  the  points  of  likeness  and  of  difference  in  the 
minute  structure  of  fossil  and  living  plants.  Then  ten  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  past  histories  of  plant  families.  The  work  is  done  with 
ample  knowledge,  marked  ability,  and  unremitting  care.  The  volume 
will  be  very  helpful  to  the  student,  but  it  is  addressed  to  non-specialists 
generally,  who  will  find  it  attractive  and  readily  intelligible.  There  are 
121  figures  and  a  frontispiece. 

“  Scientific  Primers.” — Geology.  By  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory,  F.R.S.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  (Is.  net.  Dent.) 

After  sketching  the  early  history  of  the  Earth,  Prof.  Gregory  deals  at 
some  length  with  the  materials  of  which  the  earth  is  made,  and  then 
with  physical  and  historical  geology.  He  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
rapid  spread  of  scientific  knowledge  and  interest  during  recent  years 
“  to  explain  some  important  geological  principles  which  are  often  omitted 
from  works  of  this  size  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  presenting  these  sub¬ 
jects  in  so  short  a  space  and  in  simple  language.”  The  venture  is  en¬ 
tirely  successful.  The  little  volume  forms  an  admirable  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  science  of  geology. 

The  second  volume  of  The  Journal  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology , 
Manchester ,  “a  record  of  investigations  undertaken  by  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  School  during  1908,”  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  elaborate  and  able  papers,  highly  creditable  to  the  institution. 

Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons  issue  a  second  edition  of  The  Calculations 
of  General  Chemistry ,  “with  definitions,  explanations,  and  problems,”  by 
William  J.  Hale,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  (4s.  6d.).  The  work  has  been  carefully  revised. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Exercises  on  the  French  Verbs.  By  H.  W.  Eve,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  sometime  Head  Master  of  University 
College  School,  London  ;  Officier  d’Academie.  (Is.  6d.  net.  Nutt.) 

These  exercises  are  intended  to  be  used  before  the  author’s  exercises 
on  syntax,  and  they  are  arranged  so  that  the  French  portion  of  each 
should  be  done  orally  as  an  exercise  in  what  is  called  “  extended  gram¬ 
mar,”  while  the  whole  of  them  are  adapted  equally  for  oral  and  for 
written  work.  The  essential  forms,  regular  and  irregular,  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  conjugations  are  skilfully  selected  and  exemplified,  and  driven 
home  by  well  devised  exercises.  The  more  common  idiomatic  uses  of 
certain  verbs  {avoir,  faire,  See.)  are  pointedly  illustrated.  A  general 
vocabulary  is  added.  The  student  that  works  through  this  little  volume 
faithfully  will  gain  a  grip  of  the  language  that  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  his  further  study. 

The  Purgatorio  of  Dante  Alighieri.  Rendered  into  English  Verse 
by  A.  L.  Money.  (2s.  net.  Allen.) 

Though  Mr.  Money’s  moral  interest  in  Dante’s  poem  appears  to  be 
stronger  than  his  poetical  faculty,  his  rendering  will  be  helpful  to 
students,  and  it  will  attract  many  general  readers.  He  uses  blank 
verse,  disposed  in  the  form  of  the  original  tercet.  The  lines  run 
smoothly  enough  on  the  regulation  number  of  feet,  but  the  grave  music 
has  become  thin  and  prosaic — there  is  no  approach  to  the  mastery  of 
Cary’s  verse.  Some  useful  explanatory  notes  are  appended. 

“  Modem  Language  Series.”— Selections  from  Don  Quijote.  Edited  by 
J.  D.  M.  lord,  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  (2s.  6d.  Heath.) 

The  selections  are  all  taken  from  the  early  chapters  of  Part  I  of  the 
famous  novel— the  part  that  is  probably  most  read,  at  any  rate  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  that  is  more  exuberantly  humorous.  Some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  present  a  critical  text,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  help¬ 
ful  notes,  as  well  as  a  full  vocabulary,  are  furnished.  An  excellent 
introduction  to  the  great  work  of  Cervantes,  and  a  delightful  reader  for 
beginners  in  Spanish. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.,  sometime 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge 
University  Press.) 

This  edition  is  based  on  the  smaller  editions  edited  by  Mr.  Verity  for 
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the  “  Pitt  Press  Series  ”  and  published  in  1892-96  ;  but  all  the  editorial 
matter  has  been  set  up  afresh  and  much  of  it  has  been  recast,  while  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fresh  material  has  been  added.  We  need  only 
repeat  what  we  said  before,  that  this  may  be  taken  as  ‘  ‘  the  standard 
school  or  student’s  edition  of  ‘  Paradise  Lost.’  ”  The  text  is  founded  on 
Masson’s  “  Globe  ”  edition,  but  the  punctuation  has  been  properly 
simplified.  The  Introduction  consists  of  a  discriminating  life  of  Milton, 
an  instructive  essay  on  “Paradise  Lost,”  and  a  summary  of  the  poem, 
with  a  critical  discussion  of  “  the  verse.”  The  notes  are  full,  but  com¬ 
pact  and  pointed,  longer  remarks  on  particular  subjects  being  reserved 
for  an  appendix.  An  extremely  useful  glossary  is  added  ;  and  an  index. 
A  laborious  and  scholarly  edition,  of  the  highest  class  of  literary  work¬ 
manship. 

Sir  W alter  Scott  studied  in  Fight  Novels.  By  the  Hon  A.  S.  G.  Canning. 

(7s.  6d.  net.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

Seven  of  the  studies  are  revised  and  enlarged  ;  the  eighth,  “  The 
Surgeon’s  Daughter,”  is  new,  and  follows  the  same  plan  as  the  others. 
The  story  is  deftly  outlined,  with  sober  and  sensible  comments  by  way 
of  criticism,  and  with  occasional  literary  illustrations  of  an  appropriate 
character.  The  studies  will  interest  the  reader,  whether  he  has  or  has 
not  read  the  original  novels,  and,  if  he  has  not  read  them,  will  probably 
induce  him  to  read  them.  The  “  concluding  remarks  ”  might  well  have 
been  largely  extended  :  they  are  discriminatingly  appreciative. 

ENGLISH  LITERARY  READERS. 

“  Arnold’s  Literary  Reading  Books.” 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  has  added  to  this  agreeable  series  Rambles  in 
Bookland ,  edited  by  C.  E.  Byles,  B.A.  Cantab.  (Is.  3d.).  The  readings 
are  suitable  for  Junior  Forms,  and  are  arranged  in  general  chronological 
order  of  subject,  the  verse  readings  having  a  certain  affinity  with  the 
prose  readings  immediately  preceding  them.  The  literary  quality  is 
good,  and  will  tend  to  interest  readers  in  the  original  works.  The  get-up 
is  excellent. 

“  The  Royal  Treasury  of  Story  and  Song.”  (Nelson.) 

This  series  of  graduated  reading  books  is  “designed  to  form  a  ladder 
to  literature.”  There  is  an  introduction,  entitled  Golden  Steps  (9d.),  and 
six  parts  :  Doors  of  Gold  ( 1  Od. ) ,  Fairy  Favours  (Is.),  The  Hall  of  Heroes 
(Is.  3d.),  Golden  Gifts  (Is.  6d.),  The  Enchanted  Garden  (Is.  6d.),  and  Tales 
that  are  Told  (Is.  6d.)  The  subjects  run  from  simple  nursery  rhymes  and 
stories  through  fairy  tales,  legends,  and  so  forth,  on  to  short  stories  by 
the  best  modern  writers.  It  is  a  charming  series,  beautifully  printed, 
and  most  liberally  and  efficiently  illustrated,  many  of  the  pictures  being 
in  colours. 

“Pitman’s  London  Literary  Readers.” 

Books  I,  II,  and  III  have  now  been  issued  (10d.,  Is.,  Is.  3d.).  They 
contain  the  usual  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  the  subjects  being  suited 
to  the  growing  knowledge  and  interests  of  the  children,  and  the  language 
generally  graduated.  The  type  is  liberal,  and  the  illustrations  are 
abundant  and  good,  many  of  them  in  colour. 

The  Junior  Reader.  Compiled  and  edited  by  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.,  late 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  Presidency  College,  Calcutta. 
(8  annas.  Calcutta  :  Lahiri.) 

The  prose  and  verse  selections  are  good.  Preceding  the  prose  passages 
there  runs  a  sort  of  skeleton  grammar  illustrated  by  exercises  and  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  text.  After  each  passage,  prose  or  verse,  grammatical 
explanations  are  given.  Explanatory  notes  on  the  lessons  are  appended. 
The  workmanship  is  very  thoughtful  and  careful  throughout.  The 
“  Reader”  will  be  most  useful — especially  for  Indian  pupils,  for  whom 
it  is  primarily  intended. 

STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

(1)  Tales  of  Troy.  (2)  Tales  of  the  Greek  Seas.  Both  by  Andrew  Lang. 

(2s.  each.  Longmans.) 

The  Tales  of  Troy  are  grouped  around  “  Ulysses  the  Sacker  of  Cities,” 
and  are  based  mainly  on  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad ;  they  include 
the  siege  of  Troy.  The  Tales  of  the  Greek  Seas  consist  principally  of 
incidents  in  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  together  with  the  story  of 
the  Fleece  of  Gold.  All  the  tales  are  charmingly  told.  The  first 
volume  has  six  illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford  and  a  map  ;  the  second  has 
seven  illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford.  The  get-up  is  daintily  artistic.  The 
tales  will  make  delightful  reading,  and  the  volumes  are  assured  of  a  very 
wide  popularity. 

“  Arnold’s  Junior  Story  Series.”  (2d.  each  volume.) 

In  this  series  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  provides  suitable  reading  for  young 
scholars  in  attractive  little  books  of  forty-eight  pages  each.  For  the  class 
corresponding  to  Standard  I:  (1)  The  Snow  Queen;  (2)  Dick  Whittington  ; 
(3)  Snowdrop  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs ;  (4)  Tom  Thumb. — For  the  class 
corresponding  to  Standard  II :  (5)  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights ; 

(6)  Aladdin  ;  (7)  Robin  Hood ;  (8)  Uncle  Remus. — For  the  class  correspond¬ 
ing  to  Standard  III :  (9)  The  Story  of  Hiawatha ;  (10)  The  Merchant  of 
J  enice  ;  (11)  Gulliver's  Travels',  (12)  Tom  the  Chimney-Sweep.  The  stories 
are  told,  or  retold,  in  simple  language ;  the  paper  and  the  type  are 
excellent ;  and  the  get-up  is  agreeable. 

( Continued  on  page  282.) 
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CLOTH  GILT, 

1  /6  NET, 
EACH  VOLUME. 


A  NEW  FEATURE  OF 


EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY. 

Four*  Hundred  and  Fifty  Volumes  Now  Ready. 

Five  Hundred  Volumes  to  be  completed  during  1910. 

TWO  NEW  LIBRARY  BINDINGS. 

I.  Gilt,  Linen  Faced  Cloth,  Burnished  Edges,  1/6  net. 

II.  Gilt,  Quarter  Pigskin,  Blunted  Corners,  Burnished  Edges,  2/-  net. 

Some  Special  Features  of  the  New  Styie— 

A'~A  o^enfli/1116  ^  US6d  ™  °rder  t0  render  the  b°°k  fiexible>  t0  bold  the  sections  securely  together,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

L?6n  FaCed  C1°th  prTdedklS  far  aS  P°ssible>  t0  resist  rough  usage  and  discoloration  in  the  hands  of  pupils, 
from  the  Covers PaperS’  r°Und  h°  tW°  and  last  tw°  'sbccts’  makmS  it  impossible  for  the  books  to  break  away 

v,  bIocked  ™  ?lear  and  bold  lettering,  rendering  each  volume  distinct  among  others  on  the  bookshelf, 

kj.  hach  section  of  the  Library  bound  in  a  different  coloured  cloth. 

F . — Burnished  coloured  edges. 


Messrs.  DENT  will  be  glad  to  forward  to  Principals  and  Librarians  an  intro¬ 
ductory  uolume,  post  free,  upon  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


QUARTER  PICSKIN,  CLOTH  SIDES, 

2/-  NET, 

LONDON :  J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND.  EACH  VOLUME 


J 


POPULAR  HOTELS  IN  CENTRAL  LONDON 


OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY  HOTEL 

GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON. 


NEAR  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

HART  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Ihese  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEMPERANCE  HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  requirements,  at  moderate  charges,  of 
those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  larger  modern  Licensed  Hotels.  These  Hotels  have 

PASSENGER  LIFTS,  BATHROOMS  ON  EVERY  FLOOR,  LOUNGES  AND  SPACIOUS  DINING, 
DRAWING,  WRITING,  READING,  BILLIARD,  AND  SMOKING  ROOMS. 

Perfect  Sanitation.  Fireproof  Floors.  Telephones.  Night  Porters. 

Bedroom,  Attendance,  and  Table  d’Hote  Breakfast,  Single, 

from  5s.  6d.  to  8s. 

Table  d’Hote  Dinner,  Six  Courses,  3s. 

FULL  TARIFF  AND  TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION. 

Telegraphic  Addresses:  Thackeray  Hotel,  “THACKERAY,  LONDON”;  Kingslby  Hotel,  “  BOOKCRAFT,  LONDON.” 
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“  Chambers’s  Complete  Tales  for  Infants.” 

We  have  (1)  The  Glass  of  Joy  ;  (2)  The  Three  Giants  ;  and  (3)  The  Land 
of  Bogs.  The  stories  are  engaging,  and  they  are  simply  told.  They  are 
divided  into  larger  and  smaller  sections,  which  will  serve  as  lesson 
steps.  There  are  some  good  illustrations.  The  series  promises  very 
favourably. 

ART. 

The  Cat  in  History,  Legend,  and  Art.  Written  and  illustrated  by  Anne 
Marks.  (6s.  net.  Elliot  Stock.) 

Miss  Marks  has  devoted  much  labour  to  the  production  of  this  hand¬ 
some  and  charming  volume.  The  illustrations — fourteen  plates  and 
thirty  figures — she  has  sought  out  from  many  different  sources  and 
specially  drawn  with  her  own  deft  hand.  They  are  widely  varied,  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  interesting,  and  they  are  effectively  reproduced.  Though 
“  the  cat  is  fabled  to  have  appeared  first  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  when 
Noah,  fearing  the  depredations  of  the  mouse,  prayed  that  the  stores  in 
the  Ark  might  he  protected,”  and  the  Manx  cat  is  reported  to  have  left 
its  tail  between  a  dog’s  teeth  as  it  impatiently  jumped  out  of  the  Ark, 
“  the  most  ancient  testimony  of  the  cat’s  connexion  with  man  occurs  in 
the  old  monuments  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Niueveh.  The  earliest  known 
representation  of  one  of  these  animals  is  in  the  Necropolis  of  Thebes,  and 
is  four  thousand  years  old.”  There  is  a  long  period,  therefore,  wherein 
to  develop  the  variegated  history  of  the  animal  in  social  life,  in  supersti¬ 
tious  fancy,  in  embroidered  legend,  in  artistic  representation,  and  in 
anecdote,  poetry,  proverb,  and  nursery  rhyme.  Much  of  the  lore  col¬ 
lected  by  Miss  Marks  is  very  curious  and  amusing.  A  clever  and 
attractive  volume. 

“  Beautiful  England.  ”  (2s.  net  each  volume.  Blackie.) 

We  now  have  three  examples  of  this  new  series  :  (1)  Oxford,  described 
by  F.  D.  How  ;  (2)  The  English  Lakes,  described  by  A.  G.  Bradley;  and 
(3)  Canterbury ,  described  by  Canon  Danks.  The  descriptions  present  the 
main  points  of  interest  clearly  and  agreeably.  The  chief  interest  lies  in 
the  pictures  hy  Ernest  W.  Haslehust — a  dozen  in  each  volume,  fairly 
representative  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  places,  and  admirably  executed 
and  reproduced  in  colour.  The  type  is  spacious,  and  the  get-up  is 
chastely  artistic. 

A  catalogue  of  HanfstaengV s  Pictures  for  Schools,  compiled  “in  order 
to  assist  teachers  and  others  interested  in  education  to  select  pictures 
suitable  for  schoolroom  decoration  and  teaching  purposes  generally  with¬ 
out  much  trouble,”  contains  a  selection  of  over  a  thousand  subjects  from 
Hanfstaengl’s  general  catalogue,  with  over  250  illustrations.  It  is  sent 
free  on  application  to  Franz  Hanfstaengl,  16  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  who  call  their  machines  “  The 
Pride  of  our  Homes,”  are  celebrating  “  The  Pride  of  our  Cities  ”  by  the 
circulation  of  excellent  photographs  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England,  which 
they  send  gratis  on  application.  The  inclusion  of  needlework  and 
garment-making  in  the  Oxford  Senior  Local  Examination  Syllabus  for 
next  year  brings  the  Company’s  machines  into  operation  as  an  educational 
force. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Teaching  of  Scientific  Method,  and  other  Papers  on  Education.  By 
Henry  E.  Armstrong,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry  in  the  Central  Technical  College  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute.  Second  edition.  (5s.  net.  Macmillan.) 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  Prof.  Armstrong’s  essays  in  a  second  edition. 
The  title-essay,  forming  chapters  i  and  xviii,  appeared  first  in  the 
Educational  Times  (May  1891).  There  are  now  added  to  the  original 
volume  two  fresh  articles:  a  paper  on  “The  Correlation  of  Mathe¬ 
matical  Teaching  with  other  Work  in  Schools,”  and  a  criticism  of  school 
method,  with  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  Also  a  preparatory 
essay,  uselessly  pessimistic  and  usefully  belligerent.  Naturally  enough, 
Pi  of.  Armstrong  “feels  much  disappointment  ”  at  the  slowness,  of  re¬ 
form  :  indeed,  he  thinks  the  cause  “  has  suffered  repression  rather  than 
encouragement.”  So  hard  is  it  even  for  the  philosopher  to  be  philo¬ 
sophic  !  But  educationists  may  take  note  of  this  sentence,  and  give 
another  push  forward  :  “If  boys  and  girls  left  school  properly  aware 
what  an  experiment  is,  what  is  involved  in  making  one,  how  very  far 
from  easy  it  is  to  make  a  real  experiment ;  if  they  acquired  a  true  sense 
of  exactness  in  work  and  in  argument ;  the  teaching  given  in  schools 
would  be  of  great  value  in  after-life,  as  life  is  one  big  never-ending 
experiment.”  We  again  strongly  recommend  this  fresh  and  vigorous 
volume,  were  it  only  because  it  is  provocative  of  contradiction — that  is. 
thought. 

Ihe  Girls'  School  I  earhook  (Public  Schools).  Issued  under  the  direction 
of  the  Editors  of  “The  Public  Schools  Yearbook.”  (2s.  6d.  net. 
r  r  The  Pear  Book  Press,  c.o.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 

This  useful  annual  now  appears  as  “  the  official  Book  of  Reference  of 
the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses.”  It  is  in  its  fifth  year,  and  admir¬ 
ably  serves  its  object,  which  is  “  to  provide  a  record,  at  once  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  concise,  of  all  matters  of  interest  to  parents,  schoolmistresses, 
and  girls  in  connexion  with  Secondary  Education.”  Besides  ample 
information  about  the  leading  girls’  public  schools  in  Great  Britain — 
“public  ’  as  being  under  a  governing  body — copious  particulars  are 
furnished  concerning  the  various  professions  and  openings  for  girls  after 
they  leave  school.  The  work  has  been  laboriously  and  carefully  brought 
up  to  date. 


[July  1,  1910. 

The  Japanese  Department  of  Education  have  prepared  and  issued,  in 
connexion  with  the  Japan- British  Exhibition,  a  considerable  brochure 
describing  the  different  forms  and  stages  of  Education  in  Japan.  It  is 
divided  into  ten  parts,  written  by  different  authors,  and  covering  the 
whole  subject.  The  objects  illustrating  the  various  aspects  of  education 
hold  a  large  and  prominent  place  in  the  Exhibition  ;  but  the  pamphlet 
goes  far  beyond  the  scope  of  a  guide-book— it  is  ratber  a  comprehensive 
but  concise  treatise.  It  will  be  found  instructive  and  interesting  by 
many  that  will  not  see  the  Exhibition  at  all. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pitman's  Public  Man's  Guide.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Slater,  B.  A. ,  LL.B.  Lond . , 
Barrister-at-Law.  (3s.  6d.  net.) 

Mr.  Slater  offers  this  compact  and  solid  volume  as  “a  handbook  for 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  questions  of  the  day.”  It  is  framed  on  the 
same  lines  as  “  Pitman’s  Business  Man’s  Guide,”  and  provides  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  various  terms  and  phrases  encountered  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  outlines  the  requisite  inforcnation  about  political,  Im¬ 
perial,  diplomatic,  and  municipal  matters  of  current  interest.  Of  course, 
the.  selection  of  the  topics  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  open  to  the  most 
various  criticism ;  Mr.  Slater  has  evidently  weighed  the  value  of  the 
various  subjects,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  good  judgment.  The  articles 
are  alphabetically  arranged,  and  they  are  concisely  and  capably  written 
for  ‘  ‘  the  man  in  the  street.  ’  ’ 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company’s  Tourist-Guide  to  the  Continent , 
with  travel-talk  in  German,  French,  and  English,  edited  by  Percy  Lind- 
ley  and  furnished  with  plenty  of  good  illustrations  and  maps,  will  be 
found  extremely  serviceable  (6d.) . 

Messrs.  Marlborough  opportunely  provide  for  holiday  -  makers  : 
(1)  Travellers'  Practical  Manual  of  Conversation,  in  four  languages  (Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German,  and  Italian),  in  a  second  revised  edition  (Is.  ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d.)  ;  and  (2)  Travellers'  Esperanto  Manual  of  Conversation  (Eng¬ 
lish -Esperanto) ,  by  J.  C.  O’Connor,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (6d.  ;  cloth,  Is.). 
Both  manuals  will  be  very  useful. 


FIRST  GLANCES. 

Education. 

Board  of  Education. — (1)  Statistics  of  Public  Education  in  Engalnd  and 
Wales,  Part  II,  Financial  Statistics,  1907-8-9.  Cd.  5147.  Is.  6d. 

(2)  Suggestions  for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  work  of  Public  Elementary  Schools — revised  edition  : 
Instalment  No.  2,  Suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  Gardening.  Id. 

(3)  Syllabus  of  the  Preliminary  Examination  for  the  Elementary 

School  Teachers’  Certificate,  1911.  (4)  Syllabus  of  the  Certificate 

Examination  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Teachers  in  Elementary 
Schools,  1910.  (5)  Manual  Instruction  in  Public  Elementary  Schools. 
3d.  Wyman. 

Cambridge  University  Higher  Local  Examinations  :  Regulations  for  the 
Examinations  in  December,  1910,  and  in  June,  1911. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  :  Report  of  the  Council. 

Domestic  Science,  Association  of  Teachers  of.— Annual  Report. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular.  No.  4,  1910,  The  Economic  Semin¬ 
ary,  1909-10.  3d.  King. 

L.C.C. — Report  of  the  Chief  Examiner  on  the  Examination  for  Junior 
County  Scholarships,  1910. 

N.U.T.— Report  for  1910.  Is. 

New  South  Wales  :  Department  of  Public  Instruction. — Report  following 
upon  Observations  of  American  Institutions  (the  Rural  School — Edu¬ 
cation  for  Industrial  Purposes— Secondary  Education — the  Univer¬ 
sity  as  a  Public  Institution).  By  P.  Board,  M.A.,  Director  of 
Education. 

Oxford  Local  Examinations  :  Division  Lists  for  Examination  held  in 
March,  1910 — Senior  Candidates.  6d.  Parker. 

Private  Venture  Schools,  Inspection  of.  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered 
to  the  Bucks  County  Council  by  Mr.  Wynford  Dewhurst. 

M ISCELLANEOUS. 

Field  Experiments  in  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  and  at  the  Harper 
Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport,  Salop.  Joint  Report  for 
Season  1909.  Staffordshire  County  Council. 

Grieben’s  Guide  Books  :  Vol.  128,  Dresden  and  its  Environs.  Is.  6d. 
net.  Williams  &  Norgate. 

[Practical  and  handy  ;  3  maps  and  4  ground  plans.] 

L.C.C.  :  Handbook  containing  General  Information  with  reference  1<> 
the  work  in  connexion  with  the  Children’s  Care  (Central)  Sub- 
Committee.  6d.  King. 

The  House  of  Lords,  the  Parliament  Bill,  the  Referendum  ;  Letter  to 
the  Liberal  Electors  of  the  Rye  Division  of  Sussex.  By  Lord 
Brassey. 

War  as  the  Mother  of  Valor  and  Civilization.  By  Andrew  Carnegie. 
The  Peace  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  (507  Fifth  Avenue). 
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MATHEMATICS. 


16874.  (Major  C.  H.  Chepmell,  late  R. A.) — Given  two  sides  of  un¬ 
equal  length  (r  and  s,  r  >  s,  s  <  ±r),  construct,  by  ruler  and  com¬ 
passes,  a  triangle^vhich  shall  have  the  angle  included  between  the  two 
given  sides  four  times  the  angle  opposite  the  lesser. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

With  centre  0,  radius  OA 
(  =  r)  describe  a  circle  ABC. 

Draw  diameter  AC,  and  on  it 
cut  off  OD  (=  s).  Bisect  OD 
in  E,  and  on  AE  as  diameter 
describe  the  semicircle  AFE. 

Draw  ordinate  BD,  and  in 
the  semicircle  AFE  place  AF 
(=BD).  Join  EF,  and  on 
EAlay  off  EG(=  EF).  Then 
EG2  =  (r  +  Js)2—  (r2— s2) 


=  #s2  +  rs 


.(1). 


With  0  and  G  as  centres,  and 
radii  =  s,  describe  circles  in¬ 
tersecting  in  H  (see  note). 

Join  HO  and  produce  to  cut  ^ 

the  circle  ABC  in  J. 

On  OJ  at  J  make  /_  OJK  =  /_  COJ.  Produce  JK  to  cut  circle  in  M. 
Join  OM.  Now  obviously  the  three  triangles  GHO,  OKJ,  JOM  are  all 


•(2), 

.(3). 


similar,  and  s.MJ  =  r.GO  . 

r*  =  MJ.KJ  . 

Join  MD  and  produce  to  cut  the  circle  in  N.  Join  ON.  Then 

L  DON  =  4  L  OND, 

and  triangle  OND  is  the  required  triangle. 

Proof.—  From  (2) ,  s .  MJ  =  r .  GO , 

s .  MJ  +  \rs  =  r .  GO  +  |rs,  s  (MJ  +  Jr)  =  r  (GO  +  Js)  =  r .  EG  ; 
therefore,  by  (1) ,  s' 1  (MJ2  +  Jr2  +  r .  MJ)  =  r2  ( J s:  +  rs) , 

a-  .  MJ  (M J  +  r)  =  r2  (s  +  r) ,  s  (MJ  +  r)  =  ?-2/MJ  (s  +  r) , 
or,  by  (3) ,  s  (MJ  +  r)  =  KJ  (s  +  r), 

s  (MJ  —  JK)  =  r  (KJ  —  s)  or  r  (OK  —  s) , 
that  is  OM  :  OD  =  MK  :  DK  ; 

therefore  MN  bisects  L  OMK,  and  L  OND  =  j_  NMJ.  But 

L NOJ  =  2  /  NMJ,  and  2  JOC  =  L  OMJ  =  2 .NMJ  ; 
therefore  whole  A  HOC  =  4. NMJ  =  4. OND. 

Note. — Evidently  if  s  =  Jr,  H  falls  on  line  GO  ;  if  s  <  J r ,  H  becomes 
imaginary. 


16775.  (M.  V.  Arunachalan,  M.A.)— Prove  that 

iPi_ip3+ip5_...+(_l)-1[l/(2M  +  l)]P2ij  x  ...  = 

where  P2,-i  =  L  R  (1)  +  -L  R  (3)  +  -L R(5)  +  ...  +  L  R  (2r— 1) 


Solution  by  M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A. 

(i)  Let  ABC  be  the  fixed  circle, 
centre  0.  Make 

AOB  =  cos-1  (|)  =  BOC  ; 
then  BN  =  Ja  ; 

therefore  AB2  =  Ja.2a  =  Ja2 ; 
therefore  AB  =  BC  =  \a. 

Draw  AE  parallel  to  OB  to  meet 
CB  produced  at  E  ; 
because  CN  is  bisected  at  N  ; 
therefore  CE  is  bisected  at  B  ;  and 
AE  =  2BN  =  Ja, 

E  being  on  the  cardioide.  D 

Again,  produce  CE  to  D,  making  CD  =  2 a.  Then 

CB.CD  =  a2  =  CO2  ; 

therefore  COD  is  similar  to  CBO  ;  therefore  OD  =  2a. 

^  Hence,  when  the  rolling  circle  has  its  centre  at  D,  it  passes  through 
E.  Since  BED  is  normal  to  the  cardioide,  the  circle  touohes  the 
cardioide  at  E. 

(ii)  Next,  make  £ 

AOB  =  cos-!(i)  =B0C; 
so  that  BN  =  7a/8. 

Draw  AE  parallel  to  OB 
to  meet  CB  produced  at 
E.  Then  triangles  OAB, 

BAE  are  similar,  and 
AB2=  OA.AE  =  a.7a/4. 

Also  OM2  =  a2 — BM2 

=  a2  — JAB2 
=  9a2/16  ; 
therefore  OM  =  3a/4. 

Now,  if  ED  is  perpendicular  to  CE  and  =  a  be  taken,. 

OD2  =  M'D2  +  OM'2  =  ME2  +  (a  — 3a/4)2  =  63a2/16  +  a2/lfi  =  (4a)2. 
Hence,  OD  =  2a,  and  the  rolling  circle,  centre  D,  passes  through 
the  point  E  on  the  cardioide  and  touches  BE  ;  i.e.,  it  cuts  the  cardioide 
(whose  normal  is  BE)  at  right  angles. 


11390.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.)— Find  the  area  of  a  triangle  in 

terms  of  the  distances  of  its  vertices  from  those  of  a  given  triangle. 

Note  by  G.  N.  Bates. 

If  A  is  the  area  of  the  triangle  of  reference  ABC,  A'  the  area  of  PQR, 
then  16  a  a'  = 


PA2, 

PB2, 

PC2, 

1 

QA2, 

QB2, 

QC2, 

1 

RA2, 

RB2, 

RC2, 

1 

1, 

1, 

1, 

0 

This  result  was  given  by  M.  E.  Lucas  in  Mathesis,  Vol.  xx,  p.  134. 
I  have  given  a  solution  in  the  Math.  Gazette,  Vol.  xi,  p.  186. 


and 


R(2^-l)  =  1+  1  +  ] 
3  5 


i 


2^-1 

Solution  by  T.  W.  Chaundy  and  Pulinbihari  Das,  M.A. 
Let  S.r  =  x  —  J:r3  +  J*5  —  \x~  +  . . .  ; 

therefore  d/dx .  Sx  s  1  —  x-  +  ad  -  a;6  +  . . . , 

and  Sx.dldx.Sx  =  x-x:'  (1  +  J)  +  (1  +  J  +  J)  —  sc7  (1  +  J  +  J  +  J)  +  . 

=  R (1)  a;  — R  (3)  a;3  +  R  (5)  a;5  +  R  (7)  a;7  +  ...  . 


Integrate 


W  =  R  C )  a.2_  B  (3)  a.4  +  R  (5) 


therefore 

(S.,.)2  d  g  .  R(l)x2_/R(l)  R(3) 

2  dx  "  "  ~ 


R(7) 

8 


£p  + 


2  -  V  2  ■  4 

=  P(l)a;2-P  (3)  a;4  +  P  (5)  xr’~... 


R(l)  RJ3)  R  (5) 
2  4  6 


re¬ 


integrate 


therefore 
But 
so  that 


(STsP(1),3-P(3)^  +  PJ5)x7_ 

6  3  5  7 

*P(1)-4P(3)  +  JP  (5)...  =i(S ,)=*. 


S,  —  1  —  ^  +  4  +  ••• 


(!)• 


3^5  7  T  ...  —  4 

JP  (3)  +  JP  (5)-...  = 


384  ' 


16815.  (C.  E.  Young  man,  M.A.)— A  circle  rolling  on  an  equal  circle 

will  touch  the  resulting  cardioide  at  points  whose  distance  from  the 
cusp  is  in  each  case  J  of  the  radius,  and  will  cut  it  orthogonally  at 
seven  times  as  far  ;  the  four  points  being  collinear. 


11571.  (D.  Biddle.) — Ten  men  form  a  tontine,  agreeing  to  pay 

£1  each  annually  so  long  as  life  lasts,  the  survivor  to  have  the  whole 
at  3  per  cent,  compound  interest.  The  nine  die  off  at  intervals  of 
1,  2,  3,  or  4  years  (variable,  but  all  equally  probable).  Find  the 
maximum,  the  minimum,  and  the  mean  sum  realized. 

Solution  by  C.  W.  Adams. 

The  amount  derived  from  a  contributor  who  dies  after  n  payments  is. 
aN+  aiV_1  +  ...  +aN~n  +  1  =  a  (a-v— aJV',')/(a— 1), 
where  a  =  l-03  and  N  is  the  number  of  years  the  tontine  lasts. 

So  the  amount  realized,  including  the  survivor’s  contributions  and 
the  interest  thereon,  is 

a  (10o"«+"-+-+n,-a",+,,**-+M*- ...  -a"*-2)/(a-l), 
where  nu  n2,  have  any  of  the  values  1,  2,  3,  or  4. 

(i)  This  is  a  maximum  when  nx  =  n2  =  ...  =  4,  and  is  then 

a  (10a40— 11a36— a4  +  2)/(a4— l)(a— 1)  =  £441  approx. 

(ii)  It  is  a  minimum  when  =  n2  =  ...  =1,  and  is  then 

a  (10a10— llau— a  +  2)/(a  —  l)2  =  £65  approx. 

(iii)  Its  mean  value  will  be  a2/49  (a— 1),  where  2  is  the  sum  of  the  4a 
possible  and  equally  probable  values  of 

10a"’*”2*'"""8— a"2t —  ...  —  a”a  — 2  ; 
therefore  2  =  10A9  -  4 A8  -  4;A'  -  . . .  -  43A  -  2 . 49, 

where  A  =  a  +  a2  +  a:i  +  a4 ; 

therefore  the  mean  value  is 

a  (10B19— 11B9  — B  +  2)/(B  — l)(a— 1),  where  4B  =  A  ; 
therefore  the  mean  value  is  £213  approx. 
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A  Group  of  Points. 

By  W.  Gallatly,  M.A. 

Let  A',  B',  C'  be  the  mid-points  of  the  sides  of  ABC;  H  the  ortho¬ 
centre  ;  I  the  in-centre  ;  M  the  Gergonne  Point  with  normal  c’s 
1  la(s  —  a),  (fee.  ;  N  the  Nagel  Point  with  c’s  (s  —  q)/q,  &c. 

Let  AH,  BH,  CH  meet  the  opposite  sides  in  D,  E,  F;  AI,  BI,  Cl 
in  l,  in,  n ;  AM,  BM,  CM  in  X,  Y,  Z,  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
in-circle  ;  AN,  BN,  CN  in  X,,  Yb  Zx,  the  inner  points  of  contact  of  the 
ex-circles. 

The  Harmonic  Polars  of  the  four  points  are — 

(1)  For  H,  cos  A.  a  +  ...  =  0,  the  radical  axis  of  circles  ABC,  A'B'C'. 

(2)  For  I,  a +  0  +  7  =  0,  the  radical  axis  of  circles  ABC,  I^^. 

(3)  a(s— a)  .a+  ...  =0. 

(4)  q/(s  — q).a  +  .  =  0. 

These  four  lines  are  concurrent  at  a  point — call  it  r — whose  normal 
c’s  (a',  0',  7')  are  given  by 

a'  go  cosB  — cosC  co  ( b  —  c)(s  —  a ), 
and  barycentric  c’s  (x,  y,  z )  by 

x  co  a(b  —  c)(s  —  a). 

Change  the  signs  of  a.  0,  7  successively  in  these  four  equations.  It 
follows  that  EF,  inn,  YZ,  YtZj  are  concurrent  at  the  point  (  —  a',  0',  7'). 
Call  this  r,.  So  FD,  nl,  ZX,  ZjXj  are  concurrent  at  («',  -0',  7')  or 
r2 ;  and  DE,  lin,  XY,  X^  at  (a',  0',  —7')  or  r3. 

2  If  8  be  the  Feuerbach  Point,  it  is  easily  proved,  by  changing  to 
A'B'C'  coordinates,  that  A'd  passes  through  r, ;  so  B'0  passes  through 
r2 ;  G'e  through  r3. 

3.  The  power  of  r  for  the  circle  ABC. — Since  f  is  the  point  of  inter¬ 
section  of  the  radical  axis  of  the  circles  ABC  and  A'B'C'  with  the 
radical  dxis  of  the  circles  ABC  and  IjI2I3,  it  follows  that  r  has  the  same 
power  n  for  all  three  circles. 

And  IT  =  power  for  ABC  -  ( a2yz  +  b2zx  +  c2xy)l(x  +  y  +  z)2, 

=  q6c.  {[q(q— 6  +  c)(q  +  6— c)(a— 6)(q— c)  +  ...]/  [q(6— c)(b  +  c— a)  +  ...]2} 
—  £ .  abc .  •[  [2 .  a3(a  —  b)  (a — c)]  /  [(6 — c)2(c — q)2(q  —  b)2] } . 


16797.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — On  PG,  normal  to  a  parabola,  Q 

is  such  that  SQ  =  5PG  ;  show  that  the  locus  of  Q  is  a  cardioide. 

Additional  Solution  by  Y.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  M.A.,  and 
Prof.  T.  L.  Csada. 


whether  it  should  include  all  the  six  differences  between  the  four  letters 
x,  y,  z,  w. 


16857.  (D.  Biddle.) — Let  AB  be  the  base  of  a  semicircle,  and,  on 

the  opposite  side  of  AB  and  perpendicular  to  it,  draw  BC.  Join  AC, 
and,  perpendicular  to  this,  draw  CD  =  BC.  Repeat  the  process 
n  times,  and,  with  A  as  centre  and  the  final  join  as  radius,  draw  an 
arc  cutting  the  circle,  described  with  B  as  centre  and  BC  as  radius,  in 
P.  Join  PB  and  produce,  to  meet  the  original  semicircle  in  Q.  Prove 
that,  provided  (n  —  1)  BC  <  2AB,  QB  =  §  (n—  1)  PB. 

Solution  by  E.  B.  Bowesman. 

AC2  =  AB2  +  BC2,  AD2  =  AC2  +  BC2  =  AB2  +  2BC2, 

AE2  =  AB2  +  3BC2,  .... 


If  F  be  final  join,  AF2  =  AB2  +  «BC2 ; 
therefore  AP2  =  AB2  +  ?iBC2  =  AB2  +  nBP2. 

But  AP2  =  AB2  +  BP2  -  2  AB .  BP  cos  PB  A  ; 

therefore  BP2  —  2AB .  BP  cos  PBA  =  nBP2 

or  — 2AB  cos  PBA  =  (n- 1)  BP  ; 

that  is,  2AB  cosQBA  =  (n-1)  BP  or  2BQ  =  (n—1)  BP. 

(n  —  1 )  BC  <  2 AB ,  f or  otherwise  cos  PBA  is  numerically  greater  than  1 . 
That  is,  geometrically,  AP  does  not  cut  circle  (B,  BP). 


Draw  SV  perpendicular  to  PG,  and  PN.  YL  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  Then  SQ  =  VG.  Describe  the  triangle  SRQ  equal  in  all 
respects  to  VLG  ;  so  that  SR  =  VL,  and  RQ  =  LG  =  ^  of  NG  =  a. 
Let  RQ  cut  the  axis  in  O. 


16695.  (F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P.) — If,  in  a  triangle  ABC, 

2  (362  —  2qe)  cos  A  cosC  =  (56  — 4c)  (4c  — 36)  cosB, 
prove  that  the  sides  a,  6,  c  are  in  Arithmetical  Progression. 


Then  L  RSQ  =  L  LVG  =  L  VSG  ; 

therefore  L  RSO  =  L  VSQ  ; 

therefore  SR/SO  =  SV/SQ  =  SV/VG  =  VL/LG. 

Hence,  SR  being  equal  to  VL,  we  have  SO  =  LG  =  a. 

Consequently  0  is  a  fixed  point,  and  the  locus  of  R  is  the  circle 
described  on  SO  as  diameter.  And  since,  along  OR,  Q  is  such  that 
RQ  =  a  =  SO,  the  locus  of  Q  is  a  cardioide. 


Solutions  (I)  by  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  F.C.P. ; 
(II)  by  Krishna  Prasad  De,  M.A. 


(I)  (cos  A  cos  C)/cos  B 

Let  bk  =  a  +  c,  thenL.H.S. 


(62  +  c2  — q2)(q2  +  62— c2) 
262  (c2  +  q2— 62) 


b2  —  k2  (c—a)2  _b2-b2k4  +  4:bck3-ic2k2 

2  [62 (Zc2  —  1)  —  2qc]  2  [62  (fc2-l)-2qc]  ' 

Equating  this  with  ’J^) 

1  2  (362  —  2qc) 

and  cross  multiplying,  one  gets  the  equation 
( k* - 1 6)  ( 2q  62c  -  3  64)  +  (k3 -  8)  (1 2  63c  -  8q6c2) 

+  (A;2— 4)(8qc3  —  32  63c  +  462c2  + 1564)  =  0, 
whence  k  =  2.  [Rest  in  Reprint.'] 


16833.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.)— If  the  feet  P,  Q,  R  of  the  normals 

from  N  to  a  cardioide  be  collinear  with  a  fourth  point  M  on  the  curve, 
and  if  M pqr  be  a  perpendicular  chord,  then  the  tangents  at  p,  q,  r  will 
concur,  at  T,  and  NT  will  go  through  the  centre  of  the  cardioide. 


16830.  (Professor  Nanson.) — Find  the  condition  that 
q  (y  —  z)-  +  b(z— x)2  +  c  (x-y)2 
may  be  a  perfect  square.  Also  the  condition  that 

a{y  —  z)2  +  ...  +  ...  +f(x— w)2  +  ...  +  ... 
may  be  the  product  of  two  factors  linear  in  x,  y,  z,  w,  and  generalise. 

Fart  Solution  by  Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E. 

Write  x'  —  y  —  z,  y'  =  z  —  X; 

then  x-y  =-  (x'  +  y'), 

N,  =  q (y—z)2  *b(z-x)2  +  c(x-y)2  =  ax'2  +  bij?  +  c  (x'  +  y')2 
—  ( q  +  c )  x'2  +  2  cx'y'  +  (6  +  c)  y'2. 

The  conditions  that  N,  may  be  a  perfect  square  are 

q  +  e-a2,  6  +  c  =  02,  c  =  (a  +  c)(b  +  c). 

The  second  expression  seems  insufficiently  defined.  It  is  not  clear 


Remarks  by  M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A. 

The  conditions  of  the  problem  cannot  be  practically  satisfied.  For 
it  is  impossible  to  find  real  collinear  points  P,  Q,  R  such  that  the 
normals  at  P,  Q,  R  are  concurrent  To  prove  this,  we  have  to  re¬ 
member  that  normals  to  a  cardioide  envelope  another  cardioide,  so 
that  concurrent  normals  of  the  former  reduce  to  concurrent  tangents 
of  the  latter. 

Now,  let  r  =  a  (1  +  cos  8)  be  the  cardioide.  The  normal  to  it  at 


“  t  ”  ( =  tan  |0)  is  easily  written  in  the  form 

y(l-St2)  +x(t3—3t)  +  2qf  =  0, 

i.e.,  t3—3t2  (y/x)  +  t  [(2q— 3x)/x]  +  yjx  —  0 . (1). 

Any  straight  line  lx  +  my  +  2q  =  0  cuts  the  cardioide  in  four  points 
given  by  l  [2q  (1  —  t2)/(l  +  f2)2]  +  m  [(4qf/(l  +  t2f]  +  2q  =  0  ; 
therefore  t*  +  t2(2  —  l)+  2mt  +  (1  +  l)  =0 .  (2) . 


If  the  feet  of  normals  through  (x,  y),  given  by  (1),  should  be  collinear, 
(1)  must  be  a  factor  of  (2).  Hence  M,  the  fourth  point,  is  tA  —  (  —  3y  x), 
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such  that  -  9 y2/x*  +  (2a  -  3x)/x  =  2  - l ) 

ylx  +  3 y  (2a  —  3x)/x2  =  2 m  t . 

3  y'~\xl  =  1  +  l ) 

In  other  words,  the  locus  of  (x,  y)  is  the  result  of  eliminating  l  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  last  of  these  equations,  viz., 

x2  +  y‘2—±ax  =  0 .  (3). 

Thus,  for  the  problem  to  be  practical,  the.  circle  (3)  must  be  partly 
(at  least)  outside  the  evolute  of  r  =  a  (1  +  cos  0),  which  is  not  the  case. 
In  the  figure  1ST  represents 
the  circle  (3),  whereas  E'is 
the  evolute. 

The  problem  is  true,  never¬ 
theless,  as  may  be  seen  thus  : 
the  tangent  is 

y(t3-3t) 

x  (1  3  Z2)  +  2  at  =  0, 

and  the  condition  that  the 
points  of  contact  of  concur¬ 
rent  tangents  may  be  col- 
linear  is  as  before  deduced. 

Also,  the  fourth  point  is 

U(=  3  x/y). 

The  locus  of  T  is  seen  to  be 
x2  +  y2  +  ax  =  0, 

viz  ,  the  circle  T  in  the  figure.  The  centre  0  of  the  cardioide  C  is  the 
centre  of  similitude  of  the  circles  T  and  N.  Therefore,  if  N,  T  be  cor¬ 
responding  points  on  the  circles,  L  TSN  is  a  right  angle,  and  Z4  is  the 
same  for  the  two  chords.  That  is,  the  two  chords  cut  the  cardioide  at 
the  same  point  M. 

Further,  the  gradient  of  RIPQR  is 

—  Z/771  =  (Ip  —  3)/f4  (5  +  Z42) 

on  reduction  ;  and  that  of  Mpgr  will  be  found  to  be  t,  (5  +  t?)/(3  —  t?) 
showing  that  the  chords  are  at  right  angles. 

[The  Proposer  believes  that  a  geometrical  proof  would  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  angles  which  SRI  makes  with  the  two  chords  are  equal 
to  those  which  SN  and  ST  make  with  the  axis.  It  is  true  also  that,  if 
normals  parallel  to  SN  (or  tangents  parallel  to  ST)  have  feet  P',  Q',  R', 
N  is  the  nine-point  centre  of  P'Q'R'  ( Reprint ,  Vol.  xvi,  p.  97  N.S.l’ 
and  M,  P',  Q',  R'  are  concyclic.] 


10531.  (Professor  RIorley.)— Through  a  point  on  an  ellipse  two 
circles  are  drawn,  one  cutting  the  ellipse  again  at  the  corners  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  the  other  at  those  of  a  maximum  triangle ;  prove 
that  the  circles  touch. 

Solution  by  C.  E.  Youngman,  Rl.A. 

Let  A.BCD,  at  which  x  —  a,  b,  c,  d,  be  the  four  points  common  to 
the  conic  xy  =  1  and  the  circle 

a;2  +  2xy  cos  w  +  if—  2gx  —  2fy  +  ic  =  0. 

Then  a,  b,  c,  d  are  the  roots  of 

a:4  —  2gx3  +  x-  (2  cos  oi  +  Tc)  —  2/a:  +1  =  0. 

Therefore  abed  =  1,  a  +  b  +  c  +  d  =  2g,  a~]  +  b~l  +  c-1  +  d~l  =  2f. 

Also  the  equations  for  the  centre  of  the  circle  are 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

Question  16892.  (See  Educational  Times,  June,  1910.)  In  the  test 
solution,  read  “  r3  =  30.” 

16896.  (Professor  Nanson.)— Design  a  simple  mechanism  to  trace 
the  curve  of  sines  or  companion  to  the  cycloid. 

16897.  (G.  N.  Watson,  B. A.)— Show  that 

F  --3®,  I,  sin2  2°24'22|")  =  |^3, 

F  denoting  the  hypergeometric  function  of  Gauss.  Also 

F(!>  ~b  i>  56P2-80)  =  (^{4-2  s/2  }cosll°15'. 

16898.  (Lt. -Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — Let  N  =  (lTky-''--  +  yir). 
Find  certain  series  of  numbers  (y)  for  which  N  is  algebraically  factoriz- 
able  into  two  co-factors  where  k  =  1  or  2. 

16899.  (Professor  E.  B.  Escott.) — Show  that 

1.2.3  +  4.5.6  +  T8A)  +  =  ~12  ~*loge3, 

16900.  (Professor  Sanjana,  Rl.A.)— If  a,  b,  c  are  known  rational 
quantities,  show  how  to  determine  x  so  that  the  expression 

xi  +  ax3  +  bx2  +  cx  +  l 

may  be  a  perfect  square. 

Ex. — a  =  ±8,  6  =  2,  c  =  8. 

16901.  (R.  C.  Archibald,  Rl.A.,  Ph.D.)— Show  that  the  equation 

(l/r  +  l/c)3cos3i0+(l/r-l/c)*sin3i0  =  (2/a)3 
defines  (1)  a  cardioide  and  a  line  if  c  =  a,  (2)  a  nephroid  (so-called  two- 
cusped  epicycloid)  if  c  =  gq  .  The  equation  of  a  cissoide  may  be  written 

(1/r  +  1/c)  cos3 +  (1/r  -  1/e)  sin3  \9  =  0. 

16902.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  Rl.A.)— A  circle  whose  centre  Z  moves 

round  a  fixed  circle  (O)  of  half  its  radius  will  in  two  opposite  positions 
(Z),  (Z')  cut  the  resulting  cardioide  in  eight  points  altogether,  besides 
infinity  ;  show  that  these  eight  lie  on  a  parabola  ;  that  the  parabola 
has  double  contact,  along  ZZ',  with  the  circle  whose  diameter  is  the 
axis  of  the  cardioide,  and  also  touches  (on  OT  perpendicular  to  ZZ') 
the  double  tangent  of  the  cardioide ;  and  its  focus  lies  on  the  normal 
at  the  cusp. 

16903.  (C.  RL  Ross,  B.A.)  Show  that  if  a  chord  of  the  parabola 

V  =  touches  the  parabola  y 2  =  46*,  then  the  locus  of  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  normals  at  its  extremities  is  the  cubic 

(4a—  b)3y2  =  462  (*  — 2a)3. 

16904.  (RL  T.  Naraniengar,  Rl.A.) — In  the  hyperbola 

*2/a2— 7/2/62  =  1, 

the  normal  at  any  point  P  (a  sec  0,  b  tan  6 )  cuts  the  axes  at  G  and  q 
If  g G  be  produced  to  O,  such  that  GO  =  pG,  show  that  the  feet  of  the 
remaining  three  normals  through  O  are  0/3,  (0  +  2tt)/3,  (0  +  470/3. 

16905.  (R.  F.  Davis,  Rl.A.)— If  FX,  FY  are  equally  inclined  to  a 

fixed  direction,  and  FX.FY  =  constant,  determine  the  locus  of  X 
when  the  middle  point  of  XY  describes  a  straight  line.  [This  is  the 
locus  of  the  focus  of  a  conic  inscribed  in  a  given  quadrilateral  •  see 
Question  16669  by  Rlr.  C.  E.  RPVicker.] 


x  +  y  cos  u  =  g,  x  cos  oi  +  y  =  /. 

Now  the  condition  for  ABC  maximum  is  that  the  centre  of  the  conic 
should  be  its  centroid  G;  i.e .,  2g  =  d,  2/  =  d'1  ;  therefore  at  the 
circum-centre  O, 

2X  +  2Y  cos  oi  —  d,  2X  cos  oi  +  2Y  =  d _1 . (i,  ii). 

And  the  condition  for  A'B'C'  equilateral  is  that  its  centroid  coincides 
with  its  circum-centre  O';  i.e.,  3X'  =  2 g-d,  3Y'  =  2 f-d  1  ; 

hence  X'  —  2Y'  cosa>  =  —  d,  2X'  cos  oi  —  Y'  =  d~] . (iii,  iv). 

Rlultiply  (i)  by  2,  (ii)  by  —  2cos&>,  (iii)  by  —1,  (iv)  by  2cos&>,  and  add; 
tIien  4X  sin2w  +  X'  (4  cos2a>  —  1)  =  3d. 

This  proves  that  D  lies  on  OO',  dividing  it  in  the  constant  ratio 
OD  :  DO'  =  (4  cos2  co  —  1)  ;  4  sin2 a;  =  sin  3 oi  ;  4  sin3  oi ; 
therefore  the  circles  (O),  (O')  touch,  and  have  radii  R  :  R'  in  this  ratio  ; 
which  is  negative,  signifying  internal  contact,  for  ellipses  (cosa>>l) 
and  for  hyperbolas  from  a>  =  60°  to  120°. 

The  equation  *(*—  2ycosoi  +  d)  +y  (2x  cosco  —  y~ d~l)  =0, 

^■e->  x  (x  + d)  =  y  (y +  d~l) 

represents  a  rectangular  hyperbola  through  O'  and  G,  cutting  xy  =  1 
where  (x  +  d)(3^—d~l)  =  0;  that  is,  opposite  to  D,  and  at  ABC  maxi¬ 
mum  ;  so  it  must  be  the  Kiepert  hyperbola  of  ABC  ;  and  since  D  is 
the  Steiner  point,  O'  lying  on  OD  must  be  the  centre  of  perspective  of 
ABC  and  its  first  Brocard  triangle. 

Further,  if  0  be  the  Brocard  angle  of  ABC,  we  have  cot20  =  —  3cot2o> 
(see  Question  10386,  Yol.  x,  New  Series)  ;  whence  R'  =  4R  sin20 ;  and 
it  appears  that  (O')  is  the  minor  auxiliary  circle  of  the  Brocard  ellipse 
of  the  triangle  made  by  the  tangents  at  ABC. 


16906.  (Professor  Neuberg.)— Soient  C  le  centre  et  p  une  asymp¬ 
tote  d’une  hyperbole  equilatere  passant  par  deux  points  fixes  A,  B. 
Lorsque  C  parcourt  une  droite  donnee  c,  trouver  1 ’envelop pe  de  p  ;  lors- 
que  p  tourne  autour  d’un  point  donne  P,  trouver  le  lieu  de  C. 

.  18907.  (T.  W.  Chaundy,  B.A.)— Given  any  system  of  2 n  straight 
lines  (all  of  whose  intersections  are  finite  points),  there  can  be  associated 
with  them  a  system  of  n  points  S,,  S2,  ...  S„,  such  that,  if  parallels  be 
drawn  to  the  2n  lines  through  their  poles  for  a  circle  with  centre  S,,  a 
similar  operation  be  performed  on  the  resulting  system  with  respect  ’to 
S2,  and  so  on,  we  reach,  after  the  7i-th  performance  of  the  operation,  a 
system  of  2 n  concurrent  straight  lines. 

16908.  (W.  F.  Beard,  Rl.A.) — The  line  of  centres  of  two  circles  cuts 

them  at  AB,  CD  respectively.  Any  circle  through  A,  D  cuts  the  two 
circles  again  at  E,  F.  AE,  DF  meet  at  G.  Show  that  the  circle 
round  EGF  cuts  the  first  two  circles  orthogonally,  and  that  its 
diameter  through  G  is  the  radical  axis  of  the-  two  circles  ;  also  EB 
FC  pass  through  the  other  end  of  this  diameter. 

16909.  (I.  Arnold.)— Given  the  sum  of  the  three  sides,  the  per¬ 

pendicular  to,  and  the  difference  of  the  angles  at  the  base,  to  construct 
the  triangle. 

16910.  (Professor  E.  Hernandez.)— Si  a',  6',  c' ,  sont  les  cotes  du 
triangle  dont  les  sommets  sont  les  pieds  des  hauteurs  du  triangle  ABC, 
°n  a  a' la?  +  6'/62  +  c'/c2  =  |  (a/bc  +  b/ca  +  c/ab) . 

16911.  (Professor  Nanson.)— Show  that  in  any  two  homographic 
pencils  there  are  always  two  pairs  of  corresponding  rays  OI,  OT  ;  OJ, 
O'J',  such  that  IOJ,  I'O'J'  are  right  angles,  and  if  0,  0'  are  the  angles 
made  with  OI,  OT  (or  OJ,  O'J')  by  any  two  corresponding  rays  OP, 
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O'P',  then  tan  0/tan  0'  is  constant.  Obtain  also  a  geometrical  con¬ 
struction  for  the  corresponding  pairs  of  perpendicular  rays  when  three 
pairs  of  corresponding  rays  are  given,  and  deduce  therefrom  the  known 
construction  for  perpendicular  conjugate  rays  in  an  involution  pencil. 

16912.  (D.  Biddle.) — Prove  that  one  of  the  roots  of  the  cubic 

equation,  x3  —  3x—  v/S  =  0,  equals  twice  the  cosine  of  10°. 

16913.  (W.  Gallatly,  M.A.) — If  AI,  BI,  Cl  meet  the  opposite  sides 

in  XYZ,  prove  that  the  normal  co-ordinates  of  H',  the  orthocentre  of 
XYZ,  are  as  (1  +  2  cos  A)(l  +  cos  B  +  cos  C),  and  hence  that  H' lies  on 
OK. 
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OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

11892.  (Professor  Minchin,  M.A.)  —  In  the  general  motion  of  a 
liquid  (or  strain  of  a  solid),  if  at  any  point  of  a  stream-line  the  vertical 
spin  of  the  molecule  takes  place  round  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
osculating  plane,  and  is  the  same  in  magnitude  and  sense  as  the  time 
rate  of  rotation  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve,  this  tangent  is  one  of  the 
principal  directions  of  the  strain  at  the  point. 

12182.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — As  on  a  cubic  boundary  in  space  of 
three  dimensions  a  definite  number  (27)  of  right  lines  can  be  drawn,  so 
(1)  show  that  on  a  cubic  boundary  in  space  of  eight  dimensions  a 
definite  number  of  hyper-planes  can  be  drawn,  and  (2)  determine 
their  number. 

12191.  (Professor  Steggall,  M.A.) — Prove  that  &  finite  wave  of  any 
form  can  be  propagated  unchanged  along  a  uniform  inextensible  string 
under  a  constant  tension  T,  if  it  be  initially  displaced  over  a  finite 
length  in  the  form  y  =  f  (x),  and  receive  at  each  point  a  velocity  whose 
components  are  a  (1—dx/ds)  along  the  string,  —  ady/ds  at  right  angles 
to  the  string,  where  a 1  =  T/m ,  and  m  is  the  mass  per  unit  length. 
What  will  happen  if  the  initial  velocities  are  a'  (1  —  dx/ds),  —a'dy/ds  ? 

12439.  (Professor  Haughton,  F.R.S.)  —  A  refracting  surface  is 
formed  by  a  prolate  spheroid  of  revolution,  and  the  luminous  point  is 
placed  on  the  axis  ;  find  the  relation  between  the  eccentricity  and  the 
refractive  index,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  spherical  aberration. 

12305.  (Professor  Myers.) — Of  all  the  melons  in  a  patch,  ^  are  not 
ripe,  J-  are  rotten,  and  the  rest  are  good.  If  a  man  enters  the  patch  on 
a  dark  night,  and  takes  a  melon  at  random,  find  the  probability  that 
he  will  get  a  good  one. 

12606.  (Professor  Hudson,  M.A.) — Find  how  many  figures  of  the 
recurring  decimal  '444  ...  must  be  written  down  (1)  that  the  number 
they  express  may  be  within  a  billionth  of  f  ;  and  (2)  if  eight  figures  be 
written  down,  by  how  much  per  cent,  the  number  they  express  is  less 
than  f . 
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THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  June  9th,  1910. 

Sir  W.  D.  Niven,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  papers  were  communicated  : — 

“The  Composition  of  Finite  Screw  Displacements”:  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bennett. 

“On  Differential  Equations  with  Fixed  Branch  Points”:  Prof. 
M.  J.  M.  Hill. 

“  On  Geiser’s  Method  of  Generating  a  Plane  Quartic  Curve”  :  Miss 
M.  Long. 

“The  Generation  of  Cubic  Curves  by  Apolar  Pencils  of  Lines”: 
Mr.  W.  P.  Milne. 

“The  Constitutive  Equations  of  Material  Media  in  Electrodynam¬ 
ics”:  Mr.  E.  Cunningham. 

(1;  “  A  New  Method  in  the  Theory  of  Integration,”  (2)  “On  Semi- 
Integrals  and  Oscillating  Successions  of  Functions”:  Dr.  W.  H.  Young. 

“  The  Transformation  of  the  Equations  of  the  Theory  of  Electrons 
for  Quasi-stationary  Motion”  :  Mr.  H.  R.  Hasse. 


The  Variety  of  the 


FULL  MOROCCO, 
FULL  CALF, 

TREE  CALF, 
VICTORIAN  CALF, 
PASTE  GRAIN, 


indings 


HALF  MOROCCO, 

HALF  CALF, 

ANTIQUE  CALF, 

HALF  VELLUM 
PADDED  PASTE  GRAIN; 


The  Soundness  of  the  Selection 


All  the  titles  in  the  following  Standard  Series  are  kept  in  stock,  viz.  : — 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS,  ROMANCE  OF  EMPIRE, 

STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS,  MAKERS  OF  BRITISH  ART, 
HEROES  OF  THE  NATIONS,  TOLD  THROUGH  THE  AGES, 
HALF-HOUR  SERIES,  MASTER  MUSICIANS, 

As  well  as  all  the  Standard  Authors  in  many  different  editions. 


Speciality 

THE  CROWN  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  AUTHORS. 

A  Series  of  Sixty  Volumes,  printed  on  thin  opaque  paper. 

Bound  in  Half  Calf,  2/6  each.  Bound  in  Paste  Grain,  2/-  each. 

A  Sample  Book  will  be  sent  for  inspection,  on  condition  that 
if  not  required  it  is  returned,  post  free. 


Two  Catalogues  are  Issued 

One  of  Books  in  Leather  Bindings.  One  of  Books  in  Cloth  Bindings. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd., 

Stevenage  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 


SEELEY  &  CO.’S 

PROFESSOR  CHURCH’S 
The  Faery  Queen  and  her 
Knights.  5s. 

The  Crown  of  Pine.  5s. 

The  Crusaders.  5s. 

Greek  Story.  5s. 

Helmet  and  Spear.  5s. 

Stories  from  Homer.  5s. 

Stories  from  Virgil.  5s. 

The  Greek  Tragedians.  5s. 

The  Greek  Comedians.  5s. 

Stories  of  the  Hast.  5s. 

The  Story  of  the  Persian  War.  5s. 
Stories  from  Livy.  5s. 

Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of 
Cicero.  5s. 

The  Story  of  the  Iliad.  5s. 

The  Story  of  the  Odyssey.  5s. 
The  Children’s  Iliad.  5s. 


Books  for  Prizes. 

HISTORICAL  STORIES. 

The  Children’s  Odyssey.  5s. 

The  Hammer.  5s. 

Heroes  of  Chivalry.  5s. 

The  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore. 

5s. 

With  the  King  at  Oxford.  5s. 
Stories  of  Charlemagne.  5s. 
Stories  from  English  History. 

3s.  6d. 

The  Fall  of  Athens.  3s.  6d. 

The  Burning  of  Rome.  3s.  6d. 
Last  Days  of  Jerusalem.  3s.  6d. 
The  Chantry  Priest.  2s.  6d. 

A  Young  Macedonian.  2s.  6d. 
Heroes  of  Bastern  Romance. 
2s.  6d. 

Three  Greek  Children.  2s.  6d. 

To  the  Lions.  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  ROMANCE. 

With  many  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vo,  each  5s. 
“  This  series  has  won  a  considerable  and  well-deserved 

The  Romance  of: — 

Modern  Chemistry.  J.  C.  Philip, 

D.Sc. 


Modern  Manufacture.  C.  R. 

Gibson,  F.R.S. E. 

Plant  Life.  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot,  M.A. 
Earlv  Exploration.  Archibald 
Williams,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
Modern  Exploration.  Archi¬ 

bald  Williams. 

Modern  Mechanism.  A. Williams. 
Modern  Invention.  A.  Williams. 

Modern  Engineering.  Archi¬ 

bald  Williams. 

Modern  Locomotion.  A.AVilliams. 
Modern  Mining.  A.  Williams. 
Polar  Exploration.  G.  Firth 
Scott. 

THE  LIBRARY 


reputation.” — Guardian. 

Animal  Arts  and  Crafts.  H. 

Coupin,  D.Sc.,  and  John  Lea,  M.A. 
Missionary  Heroism.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Lambert,  D.D. 

Modern  Electricity.  C.  R.  Gibson. 
The  Animal  World.  E.  Selous. 
Insect  Life.  Ed  i  und  Selous. 

The  Mighty  Deep.  Agnes  Giberne. 
Modern  Photography.  C.  R.  Gib¬ 
son. 

Modern  Sieges.  Rev.  E.  Gilliat. 
The  World’s  Fisheries.  S.  Wright. 
Early  British  Life.  G.  P.  Scott 
Elliot,  M.A. 

Savage  Life  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot. 
Modern  Geology.  Edwin  Grew. 
Bird  Life.  John  Lea,  M.A. 

OF  ADVENTURE, 


With  16  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vo,  each  5s. 

“  Delightful  books  of  adventure,  tastefully  got  up.” — Educational  Times. 


In  the  Arctic  Regions.  H.  W.  G. 

Hyrst. 

In  the  Great  Forests,  H.  AY.  G. 

Hyrst. 

On  the  High  Mountains.  R.  Stead. 


In  the  Great  Deserts.  R.  Stead. 
On  the  Great  Rivers.  H.W.G.Hvrst. 
Among  the  Wild  Beasts.  H.  W.  G. 

Hyrst. 

On  the  High  Seas.  R.  Stead. 


London:  SEELEY"  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  38  Great  Kussell  Street,  W.C. 
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FRESH  LIGHT 

on  the  teaching  of  Geography  is  given  in 
Book  III  of  Mackinder’s  famous  “  Elementary 
Studies”:  viz.,  “ DISTANT  LANDS,”  2s. 
(300  pages,  12  Coloured  Maps,  200  Illustrations). 

Book  IV,  “The  Nations  of  the  Modern 
World,”  is  now  printing;  but,  owing  to  the 
time  and  care  required  in  preparing  the  special 
Maps,  this  book  will  not  be  ready  until  the 
Autumn. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  Series,  write  to  us 
giving  usual  details  of  authentication  and  marking 
your  note  plainly  T.E.l. 

N.B. — We  have  a  large  choice  of  Outline 
Maps  for  Geographical  Exercises  of  all  kinds. 

G.  PHILIP  &  Sou,  Ltd.,  Fleet  Street,  LONDON. 


THE 

School  World. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 

'J'HE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d,  VOLUME  XI,  1909,  7s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


A  Selection  from 

METHUEN’S  LIST 


FOR  THE  NEW  TERM. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Outlines  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

By  George  Sente’r.  D.Sc.  (Loud.),  Ph.D.  With  many 
Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“  It  is  the  best  text-book  of  small  compass  that  can  at 
present  be  obtained.”— Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

An  Organic  Chemistry  for  Schools  and 
Technical  Institutes. 

By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  P.C.S.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

The  Complete  School  Chemistry. 

By  F.  M.  Oldham,  B.A.  With  125  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.  Ci'own  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

PHYSICS. 

First  Year  Physics. 

By  C.  E.  Jackson,  M.A.  With  51  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Elementary  Experimental  Science. 

By  W.  T.  Clough,  A.R.C.Sc.,  and  A.  E.  Dunstan, 
B.Sc.  With  2  Plates  and  154  Diagrams.  Eighth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Weighing  and  Measuring. 

A  Short  Course  of  Practical  Exercises  in 
Elementary  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

By  V .  J.  Dobbs,  M.A.  With  47  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Examples  in  Elementary  Mechanics, 

Practical,  Graphical,  and  Theoretical. 

By  W.  J.  Dobbs,  M.A.  With  52  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 

LATIN. 

Elementary  Latin  : 

Being  a  First  Year’s  Course. 

By  E.  J.  Terry,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  Pupils’  Edition,  2s. 
Masters’  Edition,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  School  Latin  Grammar. 

By  H.  G.  Eord,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Contains  what  is  essential  for  boys  of  all  Forms. 

A  Junior  Latin  Prose. 

By  H.  X.  Asman,  M.A.,  B.D.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

ENGLISH. 

Junior  English. 

By  F.  J.  Rahtz,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  Is.  6d.  [For  Lower  Forms  of  Secondary  Schools. 

Higher  English. 

By  F.  J.  Rahtz,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

A  History  of  Great  Britain  :  From  the 
Coming  of  the  Angles  to  the  Year 
1870. 

By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  With  20 
Maps.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Six  Ages  of  European  History :  From 
A.D.  476  to  1878. 

Edited  by  A.  H.  Johnson,  M.A.  In  Six  Volumes. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  each  volume. 

Stories  from  Ancient  History. 

By  E.  Bowyer,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Owen’s  School.  Crown 
8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Stories  from  Modern  History. 

By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  Crown  8vo, 
is.  6d. 

CEOCRAPHY. 

A  Systematic  Geography  of  the  World. 

By  George  W.  Webb,  B.A.  In  Six  Volumes.  With 
Maps  and  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  each. 

Ready.  —  (1)  A  Systematic  Geography  of  the 
British  Isles. 

(2)  A  Systematic  Geography  of  Europe. 

FRENCH. 

Methuen’s  Simplified  French  Texts. 

Edited  by  T.  R.  N.  Crofts,  M.A.  Sixteen  Volumes. 
Ecap.  8vo,  Is.  each. 

CERMAN. 

Methuen’s  Simplified  German  Texts. 

Edited  by  T.  R.  N.  Crofts,  M.A.  Four  Volumes. 
Ecap.  8vo,  Is.  each. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  36  Essex  St.,  London,  W.C. 
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- Messrs.  BELL’S  BOOKS. - 

NOW  READY.  Crown  8v°,  3s.  6d.  _  NOW  READY. 

-  With  Answers,  4s.  6d.  - 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC. 

By  W.  M.  BAKER,  M.A.,  and  A.  A.  BOURNE,  M.A. 

In  writing  this  Text-Book  on  Arithmetic  the  authors  have  aimed  at  employing  and  illustrating  the  methods  which  have  been  proved 
by  experience  to  be  the  most  successful  in  modern  conditions. 

Tables  have  been  reduced  to  as  small  a  compass  as  practical  usefulness  allows.  The  saving  of  a  pupil’s  time  by  the  universal 
substitution  of  a  decimal  system  of  tables  is  a  reform  not  yet  realised  ;  but  in  the  various  exercises  of  the  book  the  claims  of  the  metric 
system  have  been  duly  regarded. 

Explanations  of  the  steps  of  his  working  are  demanded  from  the  pupil.  Teachers  know  how  difficult  and  how  important  it  is  to 
prevent  learners  from  putting  down  unexplained  strings  of  figures. 

Oral  Instruction  is  very  freely  provided.  The  checking  of  results  is  encouraged.  The  help  of  Algebra  is  used  whenever  it  tends 
to  simplification ;  and  an  introduction  to  Logarithms  is  given. 

Perhaps  the  chief  merit  claimed  lies  in  the  choice  of  examples.  They  have  been  carefully  graded  ;  and  in  the  selection  of  them  it 
has  been  borne  in  mind  that  at  certain  stages  a  pupil  learns  more,  in  the  way  of  method,  from  a  number  of  questions  which  come  out  easily, 
than  from  some  of  those  long,  laborious  examples  which  have  their  use  in  other  directions. 

Appended  to  the  book  is  a  collection  of  ten  papers  set  in  recent  Examinations  under  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

The  authors  have  to  thank  the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination  Syndicate,  and  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  School  Examination  Board  for  permission  to  use  their  examination  papers. 


Seventh  Edition.  Kewritten  and  Enlarged.  2s.  6d. 

EXERCISES  AND  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN  ARITHMETIC, 

LOGARITHMS  and  mensuration. 

By  Charles  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Chief  Mathematical 
Master  at  St.  Paul’s  School. 

This  book  is  nominally  a  revised  edition  of  an  older  book,  but  about  two- 
thirds  of  it  consists  of  new  matter,  and  such  portions  of  the  older  book  as  have 
been  retained  appear  in  a  somewhat  different  order.  Certain  new  types  of 
questions  which  have  been  put  before  students  during  recent  years  are  fully 
represented,  and  a  new  section,  consisting  of  exercises  in  logarithms  and 
mensuration,  has  been  incorporated. 

BELL’S  ENGLISH  TEXTS  FOR  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

General  Editor  :  A.  GUTHKELCH,  M.A. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  CARLYLE.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Lee,  Secretary  of  the  English  Association.  Is.  [Shortly. 

BELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  FRENCH  READERS. 

Pott  8vo.  With  brief  Notes  and  Vocabularies.  Illustrated. 

TALES  BY  DUMAS.  (“  Le  Voyage  des  Mousquetaires,”  “  Le 
diner  de  Porthos,”  “  Le  Bastion  de  Saint-Gervais.”)  Edited 
by  Marc  Ceppi,  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  M.  Montbard.  lOd. 

This  volume  contains  Questionnaire  and  Exercises  for  retranslation. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  HYDROSTATICS. 

By  C.  M.  Jessop,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Armstrong 
College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  G.  W.  Caunt,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
in  Mathematics  in  Armstrong  College. 

The  present  work  completes  the  revised  and  extended  edition  of  Professor 
Jessop’s  “  Elements  of  Applied  Mathematics,”  the  first  portion  of  which  has 
already  been  published  under  the  title  of  “  Elementary  Mechanics  ”  (by  C.  M. 
Jessop  and  T.  H.  Havelock,  price  4s.  6d.).  The  book  is  meant  to  contain  all 
those  portions  of  Hydrostatics  which  can  be  dealt  with  without  the  Differential 
Calculus. 

ENGLISH  READINGS. 

Edited  for  School  Use,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  JOHNSON.  Chosen  and  edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Charles  Grosvenor  Osgood,  Pre¬ 
ceptor  in  English  in  Princeton  University.  lx  +  4S0  pp.  3s. 
Fall  list  of  the  Series  sent  on  application. 

Crown  8vo.  2s. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

A  FIRST  YEAR’S  COURSE. 

By  R.  Elliot  Steel,  M.A.,  Senior  Science  Master, 
Sherborne  School. 

This  volume  is  written  on  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  Sinclair’s  Handbooks  on 
Practical  Physics,  and  is  intended  as  a  companion  to  them.  It  may,  if  desired, 
be  made  alternative  to  the  Third  Year’s  Course  on  Light. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ELEGIES  OF  THEOGNIS 

AND  OTHER  ELEGIES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  THEOGNIDEAN  SYLLOGE. 

A  Revised  Text,  based  on  a  new  collation  of  the  Mutinensis  MS. 
With  Introduction,  Commentary,  and  Appendices  by  T. 
Hudson- Williams,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

New  Volume  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  “Aristophanes.” 

THE  PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

The  Greek  Text,  revised,  and  a  Metrical  Translation  on  opposite 
pages,  with  Introduction  and  Commentary,  by  Benjamin 
Bickley  Rogers,  M.A.  Vol.  I,  containing  the  “Knights” 
and  the  “  Acharnians.”  Fcap.  4to.  15s. 

Also  the  Plays  separately  : 

The  “Acharnians,”  10s.  6d.  The  “Knights,”  10s.  6d. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

EXPERIMENTAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  G.  C.  Dingwall,  Second  Master, 

Stonelaw  Higher  Grade  School,  Rutherglen. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  aimed  at  presenting  material  sufficient  for  a  full 
Practical  Geography  Course  for  Secondary,  Higher  Grade^and  Supplementary 
Schools. 

London:  G.  BELL  AND  SONS,  Ltd.,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  W.C. 


London  :  Printed  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  &  Son,  2  Newton  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C. ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  S9  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

[Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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(Published  Monthly ,  price,  to  Non- 
Members,  6 d. ;  by  Post,  7 d. 

(. Annual  Subscription,  Is. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

\J  (incorporated  bx  royal  charter.) 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

On  Thursday,  September  29th,  John  Wm.  Adamson, 
Professor  of  Education  in  University  of  London  King’s 
College,  will  commence  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on 

“RECENT  STUDIES  IN  THE  ART  OE 
TEACHING.” 

The  Lectures  will  pass  in  review  and  discuss  the  chief 
recent  reforms,  accomplished  and  projected,  in  the  art 
of  t  eaching  school-studies,  more  especially  the  “  English  ” 
subjects,  elementary  mathematics  and  languages.  At¬ 
tention  will  also  be  given  to  such  results  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  study  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  as  promise  to  be  of 
use  to  the  practising  teacher. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  339. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas. — The  next  Examination  of  Teachers  for 
the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1910. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certificates  of 

Ability  to  Teach. — The  next  Practical  Examina¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  October,  1910. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Christmas 
Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1910. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  will  commence  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1910. 

Professional  PreliminaryExaminations.- 

These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and  September. 
The  Autumn  Examination  in  1910  will  commence  on  the 
6th  of  September. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

—Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
College  for  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


Molsev  Dali, 

©iforix 

“  The  most  renowned  and  the  most  successful 
Institution  of  its  kind.”  Young  Man. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 
for  ALL  EXAMS. 


FREE  GUIDES 

on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Diploma  Correspondence  College,  Xtd., 

WOLSEY  HALL,  OXFORD. 


T  ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

-Li  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 


Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Director  of  Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION,  THE¬ 
ORY  of  MUSIC,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and 
oyer  400  Local  Centres  in  December,  when  Certificates 
will  be  granted  to  all  successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  (A.L.C.M.),  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  (L.C.M.),  and  Fellowship  (E.L.C.M.)  takeplace 
in  June,  July,  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  may  be  formed ;  application 
for  particulars  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 

School  Centre  examinations  may  also  be  arranged. 
Details  in  the  special  School  Syllabus’. 

SYLLABUS  for  1910,  with  Annual  Report  and  forms 
of  entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are  received 
and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best  Professors  at 
moderate  fees.  The  College  is  open  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

A  COURSE  of  TRAINING  in  Pianoforte  and  Singing 
for  Teachers  is  held  at  the  College. 

A  SHORT  SERIES  of  Lessons  in  special  Subjects  may 
be  had  at  Vacation  and  other  times. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


HE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 


Patron :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 


LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March-April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November-December  also.  En¬ 
tries  for  the  November-December  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  October  12th,  1910. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 

Held  three  times  a  year,  viz.,  October -November, 
March-April,  and  June-July.  Entries  for  the  October- 
November  Examinations  close  Wednesday,  October  12th, 
1910. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local  Centre 
or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application.  Price  3d. 
per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B  for  1910  and  1911,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to — 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams:  “  Associa,  London.” 


DIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are  strongly 
recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are  or  intend  to 
be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Devon- 
port,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  Andrews,  Sheffield, 
Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The 
University,  St.  Andrews. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COL¬ 
LEGE. 

ROYAL  DENTAL  HOSPITAL. 

(For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  following  pages.) 

TRAINING  COLLEGES,  &c. 
CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

MARIA  GREY  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

ST.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 
CHERWELL  HALL. 

KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OP  COOKERY. 

DENMARK  HILL  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  COL¬ 
LEGE. 

( For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  following  pages.) 


OTHER  COLLEGES,  &c. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WALES. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL. 

UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES. 

KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE. 

NORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 

ST.  GEORGE’S  CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES. 
CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE. 
BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

NORTHAMPTON  INSTITUTE. 

EAST  LONDON  COLLEGE. 

BURLINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 
WESTFIELD  COLLEGE. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE 
DEAF. 

(For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  following  pages.) 


PORTLAND  ROAD  GYMNASIUM, 

London,  W. — Students  thoroughly  trained  for 
Public  Examination.  Duration  of  Course,  2  to  3  years. 
Mistresses  supplied  to  Schools  for  all  branches  of  Phy¬ 
sical  Work.  Gymnastics,  Hygienic  Exercises,  Dancimr, 
and  Remedial  Work.— Miss  Tollemache,  M.B.C.P.E., 
113  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


TYEUTSCHE  FERIENKURSE, 

GOTTINGEN,  18.  August -15.  September,  fur 
auslandische  Lehrer,  Lehrerinnen  und  Studenten. 
Anmeldungen  bis  14.  Juli  an  das  Bottinger  Studienhaus, 
Gottingen,  von  wo  Programm  und  Naheres  zu  erfahren. 


Free  Guide 

TO 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

MATRICULATION 

Post  free,  from  THE  SECRETARY, 
Burlington  House,  Cambridge,  or  from  the 
London  Office  of  University  Correspondence 
College,  32  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


[Aug.  1,  1910. 


ENGINEERING  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

/HI TY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON 


INSTITUTE. 


There  are  two  City  and  Guilds  Colleges  providing 
Courses  of  Instruction  in  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 
The  City  and  Guilds  Central  Technical  College 
(Exhibition  Hoad),  and  the  City  and  Guilds  Techni¬ 
cal  College,  Finsbury  (Leonard  Street,  E.C.).  The 
ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  to  both  Colleges  are 
held  in  September,  and  the  Sessions  commence  in 
October.  Particulars  of  the  Entrance  Examinations, 
Scholarships,  and  Courses  of  Study  may  be  obtained  from 
the  respective  Colleges,  or  from  the  Head  Office  of  the 
Institute,  Gresham  College,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE. 

(Exhibition  Road,  S.W.) 

A  College  for  higher  Technical  Instruction  for  Day 
Students,  not  under  16,  preparing  to  become  Civil, 
Mechanical,  or  Electrical  Engineers,  Chemical  and  other 
Manufacturers,  and  Teachers.  The  College  is  a  “  School 
of  the  University  of  London  ”  and  also  forms  the  En¬ 
gineering  Section  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology.  The  Entrance  Examination  includes  the 
subjects  of  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  English  Composition,  and  French  or  German 
Translation,  and  the  Courses  of  Study  for  the  Associate- 
ship  of  the  Institute  cover  a  period  of  three  years. 
Fees,  £36  per  Session.  Professors: — 

Civil  and  Mechanical)  "  •  VLA.,  B.Sc., 

Engineering  r  M.  Inst.  C.E.  (Dean  for  the 

s  6  . )  Session). 

Electrical  Engineer-  jT  Mathek>  'VYh.Sch.,  E.R.S. 

f'Be.nictrv  /  H.  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Ph.D., 

unemistry  . ^  LL.D.,  E.R.S. 

Mechanics  and  Mathe- \0.  Henrici,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
matics  .  I  F.R.S. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 
EINSBURY. 

(Leonard  Street,  City  Road,  E.C.) 

A  College  for  Day  Students  preparing  to  enter  En¬ 
gineering  and  Chemical  Industries,  and  for  those  who 
have  already  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  also  for 
Evening  Students.  The  subjects  of  the  Entrance 
Examination  are  Mathematics  and  English  Composition 
and  Precis  Writing.  The  Day  Courses  in  Mechanical  or 
Electrical  Engineering  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
those  in  Chemistry  three,  years.  Fees,  £20  per  Session. 
Professors  : — 

Physics  and  Electrical  (Silvan  us  P.  Thompson.  D.Sc., 

Engineering  . J  E.R.S., Principal  of  the  College. 

Mechanical  Engineer-  |  E.  G.  Coker,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
ing  &  Mathematics/  F.R.S.E.,  M.Inst.M.E. 

Chemistry  .  R.  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  E.I.C. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 

Gresham  College,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 


PRIFYSCOL  CYMRU.  UNIVERSITY  OF  WALES. 

rPHE  TWENTIETH  MATRICULA- 

*  TION  EXAMINATION  will  commence  on  Monday, 
September  5th,  1910.  Particulars  from  the  Registrar, 
University  Registry,  Cathays  Park,  Cardiff,  from  whom 
forms  of  entry  can  be  obtained.  Application  for  entry 
forms  must  be  made  not  later  than  Monday,  August 
8th,  1910. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF 
COOKERY  AND  OTHER  BRANCHES 
OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

72-78  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  ROAD.  S.W. 
(Founded  in  1874.) 

PATRON :  HIS  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 

KING. 

^PHIS  Institution  provides  courses  of 

JL  Practical  and  Theoretical  Instruction. 

1.  For  training  Students  to  become  Teachers  of  Cook¬ 
ery,  Laundrywork,  and  Housewifery,  recognized  by  the 
Board  of  Education  :  also  for  Dressmaking,  Needlework 
and  Millinery  Diplomas,  qualifying  for  appointments  as 
Teachers  in  Training  Colleges.  Elementary  and  Secon¬ 
dary  Day  Schools,  other  Institutions,  and  Evening 
Classes. 

The  Practical  and  Theoretical  instruction  includes 
a  two  years'  course  in  Chemistry  of  Food.  Elementary 
and  Advanced  Hygiene,  and  Advanced  Physiology. 

2.  For  other  Students— Ladies,  Cooks,' and  Ladies’! 
Maids,  Classes  are  held  in  all  Domestic  Subjects. 

3.  In  addition,  Certilicates  are  granted  for  Dress¬ 
makers,  Milliners:  and  Classes  in  Household  Manage¬ 
ment  are  held  for  instruction  in  the  duties  of  servants, 
care  of  house  linen,  cleaning  of  plate,  glass,  china,  &c. : 
and  in  Cookery  for  Officers,  Mess  Cooks,  Bluejackets, 
Ships’  Cooks,  &c. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


Energeti 


7"  ANT  ED  Pushing  and 

PUBLISHERS  for  MATHEMATIC/ 
WORKS  for  Indian  Schools  and  Colleges.  State  ten 
to  S.  Ray.  M.A.,  Principal,  Metropolitan  Institutic 
Calcutta. 


THE 

NORTHERN 

EDUCATIONAL 

AGENCY, 

8  ST.  ANN’S  PLACE,  MANCHESTER. 

TELEGRAMS:  “SCHOLIUM,  MANCHESTER.” 

PRINCIPALS: 

Mrs.  COLLINS  and  Mrs.  SUTHERLAND. 


Principals  of  Public  and  Private  Schools 
requiring  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  can 
obtain,  free  of  charge,  particulars  of  University 
Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers. 

Lists  of  Experienced  Matrons  and  Lady 
Housekeepers  supplied. 


No  Preliminary  Fee  to  Candidates, 
and  the  terms  are  liberal  when  an  engagement 
is  secured.. 


Schools  recommended  to  Parents  and  Guardians. 
There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  fully  Certificated  Gymnastic  and  Sports  Mistresses. 
(6)  REMEDIAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.  M.B.C.P.E. 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


maria  grey  training  COL- 

-LYJL  LEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal:  Miss  Alice  Woods, 

Girton  College,  Moral  Science  Tripos. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  London  and  Cambridge  Teachers’  Diplomas 
and  the  Higher  Certificate  of  the  National  Froebel 
Union. 

FIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  from  £10  to  £30  offered 
to  Candidates  in  September,  1910. 

WIN K WORTH  HALL  OP  RESIDENCE, 
BRONDESBURY. 

Warden:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Felkin. 

For  Students  attending  the  Maria  Grey  College  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Secondary  and  Preparatory 
Schools. 

The  Hall  is  situated  on  high  ground,  close  to  the 
College  and  within  one  minute’s  walk  of  the  Brondes- 
bury  Park  Station  on  the  North  London  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Ward  ex  or  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  at  the  College,  Salusbury  Road,)  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W. 


OHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  University  Delegacy  for  Secondary  Training, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

Principal  —  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 
(late  Lecturer  in  Education,  Manchester  University). 
Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  London 
Teacher’s  Diploma  and  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

Fees  .  for  the  Course  from  £65. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  £20  open  to  Students  with 
a  degree  on  entry.  There  is  a  Loan  Fund. 


A  BERDARE  HALL,  CARDIFF.— 

XlL  RESIDENCE  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  SOUTH 
WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Principal :  Miss  Kate  Hurlbatt. 

Pees  £42.  10s.,  £36,  and  £32  per  annum.  College  tui¬ 
tion  fees  £10  per  annum.  Scholarships  of  £25,  and 
Exhibitions  of  £10,  awarded  on  the  result  of  Scholar¬ 
ship  Examination  of  University  College,  Cardiff,  held 
annually  in  the  Spring.  Students  prepare  for  the  B.A.  and 
B.Sc.  Degrees  of  the  University  of  Wales,  and  a  Medical 
School  and  Department  for  Secondary,  Elementary, 
and  Kindergarten  Training  are  attached  to  the  College. 
Students  with  recognized  academic  qualifications  can 
enter  in  October  or  January,  tor  one  year’s  Secondary 
Training  Course.  Apply  to  the  Principal. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 


Provost:  T.  Gregory  Foster.  Ph.D. 

rPHE  Session  1910-11  in  the  FACUL- 

1  TIES  OP  ARTS,  LAWS,  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 
SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  will  begin  on  Mon¬ 
day,  October  3rd.  The  Provost  and  Deans  will  attend 
on  Monday,  October  3rd  and  Tuesday,  October  4th. 
from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  for  the  admission  of  students. 
Intending  students  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Provost  as  soon  as  possible. 

THE  SLADE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ART  will  open  on 
Monday,  October  3rd,  and  students  maybe  admitted  on 
or  before  that  date. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

EXAMINATION  for  Entrance  Scholarships  on  Tues¬ 
day,  September  20th,  1910. 

The  following  Prospectuses  are  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  : — 

Faculty  of  Arts, 

Faculty  of  Laws. 

Faculty  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Faculty  of  Science. 

Faculty  of  Engineering. 

Indian  School. 

Slade  School  of  Fine  Art, 

School  of  Architecture. 

Department  of  Economics. 

Department  of  Public  Health. 

Scholarships,  Prizes,  &c. 

Post-graduate  Courses  and  Arrangements  for  Re¬ 
search. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  Post-graduate  and 
Research  work  in  the  various  subjects  taught  at  the 
College. 

WALTER  W.  SETON,  M.A., 

Secretary . 

University  College,  Gower  Street,  London. 


NEW  SESSION  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  26. 

EAST  LONOGN  COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 

MILE  END  ROAD,  E. 


The  College  is  situated  close  to  Stations  on  the  G.E.R.. 
District  Railway,  and  L.  T.  &  Southend  Railway,  and  is 
approached  from  the  Royal  Exchange  in  15  minutes  by 
motor  omnibus. 

PASS  AND  HONOURS  COURSES 

IN  THE 

FACULTIES  OF  ARTS,  SCIENCE,  AND 
ENGINEERING. 


LATIN,  GREEK,  ENGLISH,  FRENCH. 
GERMAN,  ENGLISH  HISTORY, 
MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY. 
BOTANY,  GEOLOGY. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 


Courses  in  the  above  Subjects  are  lihewise 
arranged  for  Evening  Students. 


POST-GRADUATE  and  RESEARCH 
WORK. 

PRELIMINARY  and  MATRICULATION 
CLASSES. 


MODERATE  FEES. 


Valuable  Scholarships  are  offered  annually  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Drapers. 

Calendar  post  free  on  application  to  the  Registrar,  or 
J.  L.  S.  HATTON,  M.A.,  Principal. 


rPHE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING 

JL  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Principal:  Miss  M.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  Classical  Tripos. 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  professional 
training  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Preparation  for  the  London  and  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Diploma.  Ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  other 
subjects.  Pees  £75  and  £65.  Admissions  in  January  ana 
September. 

For  particulars  of  admission,  scholarships,  bursaries, 
and  loan  fund  apply— The  Principal,  Training  College, 
Cambridge. 


Aug.  1,  1910.] 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL 

The  Session  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  3rd 
•  P1ospectuses  and  full  particulars  of  any  of  the  follow 
mg  will  be  forwarded  on  application  : — 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE— 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Dental  Surgery. 

Public  Health. 

FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING. 

DAY  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

SECONDARY  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
HALLS  OF  RESIDENCE. 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

JAMES  RAFTER ,  Registrar. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


UNIVERSITY  J)F^  EDINBURGH. 

WINTER  SESSION  begins  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October  and  closes  about  the  middle 
of  March ;  the  SUMMER  SESSION  extends 
from  about  the  beginning  of  May  to  July. 

For  particulars  of  the  Faculties  see  Adver¬ 
tisement  on  bach  page. 


(Wmremfg  £ufortdf  Coffege. 

LONDON. 

(Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 
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SEPTEMBER  MATRICULATION. 

Day  Classes  may  be  taken  ~  * 

up  at  any  time  during1  Au- 
gust.  A  systematic  Re¬ 
vision  Class,  meeting  both 
morning  and  afternoon 
commences  Monday,  Au¬ 
gust  22nd. 


The  Official  Pass  Lists 
of  the  University  credit 
University  Tutorial  Col¬ 
lege  with  many  more 
successes  at  London  Ma¬ 
triculation  than  any  other 
Lnstitution. 


JANUARY  MATRICULATION. 


Messrs. 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY. 

§6ucafionaC  genfs, LTD" 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN.  P.  E.  KNIGHTLEY 
JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge) 

Telegrams- “TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone-No.  1136  City. 

™8  tSn.V'-  **  ufi.der  distinil“i°hed patronage 
including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES  (Franco). 

FRENCH  COURSE -for  FOREIGNERS 

OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

WINTER  TERM :  Prom  15  Nov.  to  15  Eeb. 
SUMMER  TERM :  From  1  March  to  8  June. 
Diplomas. 

Diplomes  de  Langue  et  Literature  Francises ;  Doctorat 
Pi  of.  Feuillerat,  Faculty  des  Lettres,  Rennes. 


WESTFIELD  COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON). 

^WO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £50  a 

£50,  will  be  oftered  at  an  examination  to  be  held  in  May 

approyedXdtherCo«fcTe  “  ^“sdence^be 


Annually  for  the  last 
ten  years  University 
Tutorial  College  has  had 
about  lOO  successes  at 
London  Matriculation. 


Morning,  Afternoon,  and 
Evening  Classes  commence 
Monday,  September  12th. 
The  Classes  are  conducted 
by  high  honourmen  with 
wide  teaching  experience, 
and  the  fees  are  as  low  as  is 
compatible  with  efficiency. 


private  tuition  durinc  the  summer  vacation 

ggtSIS gggg 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

University  Tutorial  College, 

32RedLion  Square,  Holborn,  W.O. 


FREE  y  the 

“NORMAL” 
FREE  GUIDES. 


The  Principals  of  the  Normal  Correspondence 
College  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  issued  the  following 


Free  Guides. 


100  pages. 
84 
75 


A.C.P.  ... 

L.C.P. 

F.C.P . 

And  have  also  published  the  following  Guides  — 

PRELIMINARY  CERT.  ...  120  pages 

CERTIFICATE  ...  ioo 

MATRICULATION  (London)  92  ” 

MATRICULATION  (Walesl  72  ” 

NORTHERN  MATRIC.  ...  60  ” 

OXFORD  &  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  100  ” 

These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend  sitting 
for  examination.  s 

NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


TUITION  BY 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

For  MATRICULATION,  B.A.,  A.C.P.,  and 
other  Examinations:  and  For  Independent 
study. 

SUBJECTS. 

gX.  IsSSX  Kih",cs- 

French.  Geometry.  History!  Lo-ic‘CS' 

German.  Higher  Math.  Chemistry.  Psychology 

Economics.  Book-keeping.  g> 

THE  STAFF  consists  of  Graduates  of  Oxford 
br,ag|l„nd„„,  Dublin, and  Eo*a  Un“e° S 

Intending  Students  should  write  fully  to  the  Principal— 
Mr.  J.  CHARLESTON,  B.A.  (Lond.  &  Oxon.), 

Burlington  Correspondence  College, 
Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  London,  W.C 


/^jORRESPOHDEHCE  TUITIOH 

p  Plafses  or  Private  Lessons  in  all  Subiects  for  all 
Examinations,  Ac.,  at  moderate  fees  Snecial  t.UHnl! 
for  Medical  Prelims,  and  Diploma  Exams  Manv 
recent  successes.— F.J.  Borland  ra  tSa  Many 
and  Math.  Prizeman) Vitoria (^Dce 
28  Buckingham  Palace  Road  S  W  •  and 
Brunswick  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey  ’  d  Stalheim- 
Schools  visited  and  Examinations  conducted. 

A  S  a  Superior  Private  Hotel,  Hydro, 

t  U7*  kanatonum,  Scholastic  Establishment  or  similar 
Institution.— One  of  the  most  nerfppflvVmiif „?  • 
ably  appointed  MANSIONS  in  the  Wwf  udmir- 
read.ly  adaptable  to  either  of  the  ablve  purp^sfs  for 
SALE  With  superb  gardens,  pleasure  grounds  and 

coach  homes  X^and  a(*,d  ®xcellentU  fitted  stabling, 
coacn  nouses,  &c.,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  r  qaat 

of  first-class  county  rank,  the  whole  comprising  an  arm 

of  about  11  acres,  which  can  be  increased  f  need  be 

and  Estate  Agents,  Bedford  Chambers  Exeter  ’  L * 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro’- 

Schools  and  Private  Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

dn^AETTSRS-  T-?™AN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro- 
TOnTTcnrS 1jV/?ramed>  and  other  qualified 
FOREIGN  lady  teachers 
to  Girls  and  Boys  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro- 
qualified  and  experienced  LADY 

HODsl 

MlblRiiSSES  to  Boys  and  Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  ah  In 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency  whec 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable.  y’  neD 

B. — SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is  devoted 
entirety  to  the  negotiations  connected  with 
the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction  of 
Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  being 
m  close  and  constant  communication  with  the 
Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief  Girls’  and 
Boys  Schools  m  the  United  Kingdom,  to  many 
of  whom  they  have  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  Agents,  and  having  on  their  books  always  a 
large  number  of  thoroughly  genuine  Schools 
for  Sale  and  Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well 
as  the  names  and  requirements  of  numerous 
would-be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
negotiating  the  TRANSFER  of 
SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNERSHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers,  and  there  is 
no  charge  to  Vendors  unless  a  Sale  or  Partner¬ 
ship  be  effected  through  this  Agency. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are  treated 
m  the  strictest  confidence. 

C. — PUPILS*  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  have 
.  carefully  organized  Department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other 
Educational  Establishments.  No  charge  is 
made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN  & 
KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention 
every  effort  being  made  to  save  clients  as  much 
time  and  trouble  as  possible. 

Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


[Aug.  1,  1910. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


rpHE 


(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 

WINTER  SESSION 

JL  "commences  on  OCTOBER  1st. 

'The  Hospital  is  the  largest  in  England  :  922  beds  are  m 
constant  use;  In-patients  last  year,  14,990 ;  Out-patients, 
918  691-  accidents,  15,067 ;  major  operations,  4,438, 

23  VPPOINTM  KNTS.  —  100  qualified  Appointments 
are  made  annually;  more  than  150  Dressers,  Clinical 
ciorks  Ac  every  three  months. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  and  PRIZES.  -  Thirty-seven 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  given  annually.  Seven 
Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  m  September. 
Enlargement  of  the  Hospital  and  College. 

Athletic  Ground,  Residence,  &c. 

For  Prospectus  and  full  information  apply  personally 

or  by  letter  to  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden 

London  Hospital  Medical  College, 

Mile  End,  E. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
LONDON. 


The  Hospital  and  Medical  School  are  fully 
equipped  for  teaching  the  entire  curriculum, 
including  instruction  in  Maternity  Wards  which 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  Hospital. 


-O  OYAL  COLLEGE  OE  PHYSICIANS 

K  nw  EDINBURGH  RO\"AL  COLLEGE  OF 
SURGEONS  OF  EDINBURGH,  ROYAL  FACULTY 
OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OF  GLASGOW. 

19?(S9UgCu^cufumro&a,S1may  b^had'onTp'pKon 
L  wsRobeSy  Solicitor,  54  George  Square 
Edinburgh,  Inspector  and  Treasurer  for  Bdmburgh;  or 
frn,n  a texander  Duncan,  B.A.,  LL  l).,  racuiLy  xian, 
242  StTVincent  Street,  Glasgow,  Inspector  and  Treasurer 
for  Glasgow.  _ _ 

riiHE  ROYAL  DENTAL  HOSPITAL 

A  OF  LONDON, 

Leicester  Square,  London,  W.C. 

WINTER  SESSION,  1910,  opens  Monday,  October  3rd. 

The  new  Hospital  was  opened  in  1901.  The  School  is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  teaching  purposes,  including  a 
Teaching  Museum  and  a  Library  ;  Metallurgical 
and  Histological  Laboratories  ;  Departments  for 
Bacteriology  and  radiography  The  Clinic  of 
fhe  Hofpftal  is  unrivalled,  the  work  being  earned  on 
in  rooms  exceptionally  spacious  and  well  fitted. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. 

The  Entrance  Scholarship  in  Dental  Mechanics 
of  £25.  Open  only  to  Pupils  of  Private  Practitioners. 
The  Saunders  Scholarship  of  £20. 

The  Storer-Bennett  Scholarship  of  £50 
The  Alfred  Woodhouse  Scholarship  o £35. 

The  Robert  Woodhouse  Scholarship  of  £ 

FiveEHousLe  Surgeons  appointed  every  six  months. 

dental  mechanics. 

The  Laboratories  occupy  an  entire  floor  of  the  building 
niirl  are  well  fitted.  Pupils  can  JOIN  at  any  time  for 
the  two  years’  training  in  Dental  Mechanics  speci¬ 
fied  in  the^ Curriculum  or  Pupils  of  Private  Practi- 
TIONEKS  FOR  A  SHORTER  PERIOD. 

SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Open  only  to  those  joining  for  the  two  years’  Mechanical 
and  subsequent  two  years  Hospital  training. 

AnEntrance  Scholarship  of  £501  chemistry.Physice. 
ANENTRANCESCHOLARSHIPOf  £25  I 

A  SrwoTARSHiP  of  £25,  Awarded  after  two  yeais 
mechanical  training.  Metallurgy  and  Dental  Mechanics. 
Examinations  will  be  held  September  21st  and  22nd. 


HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

In  addition  to  Clerkships  and  Dressershipsi 
Sixteen  Resident  Appointments  are  annually 
open  to  all  General  Students.  Also  Medical, 
Surgical,  and  Obstetric  Registrars  are  appointed 
annually. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  to  the  value  of  over 
£1000  are  awarded  annually. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

H.  CAMPBELL  THOMSON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School, 

Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  W. 

Lectures  and  Classes  will  be  resumed  on  October  2>rd. 


SHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL 

Ay  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 


For  further  particulars,  apply 


The  Dean. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

day  and  evening  classes. 


University  of  London.— The  College  provides  courses 
of  Instruction  for  the  Examinations  of  the  University  in 
\rta  Science,  Economics,  and  Laws,  under  Recognised 
Teachers  of  the  University.  The  Laboratories  are  well 
nrmointed  and  there  are  facilities  for  Research. 

Hull  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Ci  ale  or  transfer.— fashion- 

o  \BLE  SEASIDE  RESORT  near  LONDON. 
Princinal  of  first-class  Ladies’  Boarding  School  wishes 
In  meet  with  a  Ladv  as  Partner,  with  a  view  to  suc¬ 
cession,  or  would  self  outright  School  under  present 
iv  aq  years.  Income  about  £2,000.— 

llKiaMra.  Hooper,  Educational  Agent,  13  Regent  Street 
Son  Absolutely  no  charge  to  purchasers.  Expert 
advice  gratis.  Established  1881. 


The  WINTER  SESSION,  1910-11,  will  be  9pened  on 
Monday,  October  3rd,  by  the  Animal  J^stabution  of 
Prizes  to  the  Students,  m  the  Out-Patients  Hall  at  the 
HosDital  at  4  p.m.,  and  the  delivery  of  the  Light  n 
Biennial  Huxley  Lecture  on  “  Recent  Advances  m 
Science  and  their  bearing  on  Medicine  and  Suigery, 
by  Dr.  P.  W.  Mott,  F.R.S. 

The  College  is  complete  in  all  Departments. 
SPECIAL  TEACHERS 
for  all  Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Subjects. 

EIGHT  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
are  awarded  annually  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £430. 
Twenty-two  Hospital  and  Teaching  APPOINTMENTS 
are  made  yearly. 

For  Prospectus  and  details  of  fees  apply  to— 

FREDERICK  C.  WALLIS,  Dean. 

Cl  T.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

lO  SCHOOL,  PADDINGTON,  W. 

(University  of  London.) 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  October  3rd, 
1910,  when  an  Opening  Address  will  be  given  by  Sn 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 

The  Medical  School  occupies  an  exceptional  position 
in  the  West-end  of  London,  and  possess  a  good  Athletic 

Ground.  _ _  . 

The  ENTIRE  MEDICAL  CURRICULUM  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Degrees  of  the  Universities,  the  Diplomas 
of  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  and  the  Government  Medical 

Services.  , 

SIX  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £145  to 
£25,  will  be  competed  for  in  September. 

Illustrated  Handbook  on  application  to  tlie  Dean. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  EOR 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Theory ,  Practice,  and  History  of  Education : 

J  W.  Adamson,  B.A..  Professor  of  Education  (Head  of 
the  Department). 

Psychology : 

W.  Brown,  M.A.,  Lecturer. 

The  Course,  which  includes  practical  work  in  Secondary 
Schools,  extends  over  one  academical  year  beginning  in 
October  or  January.  It  is  suitable  for  those  who  are 
preparing  to  take  the  Teachers’  Diploma  of  the  Lmver- 

sitv  of  London.  ,  ...  , 

The  fee  is  £20  for  the  year,  if  paid  in  advance,  or 
8  guineas  per  term  (three  terms  in  the  year). 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each  i or  one  year, 
tenable  from  October  1, 1911,  are  offered  to  suitable  can¬ 
didates  (men)  who  are  graduates  of  a  British  Lniversity. 

Application  should  be  made  to  Prof.  Adamson,  King  s 
College,  Strand,  W.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

KING’S  COLLEGE.  —  FACULTY 

OE  ENGINEERING. 

Complete  COURSES  OF  STUDY,  extending  over 
either  three  or  four  years,  are  arranged  m  CIVIL, 
i  MECHANICAL,  and  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
for  the  Engineering  Degrees  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  for  the  Diploma  and  Certificate  of  the  College. 

The  Four  Years’  Course  provides,  m  addition  to  the 
Academic  Training,  opportunity  for  Practical  Training 
in  t(  Works 

Special  Courses  of  ADVANCED  LECTURES  are >  to 
be  given  on  “  Internal  Combustion  Engines,  and  the 
“  Theory  and  Practice  of  Construction.” 

ENTRANCE  DAY"  FOR  NEW  STUDENTS, 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  4th. 

HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Capper,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E."| 

Pro/^H^M.  Waynforth,  M.I.M.E.,  r Engineering. 

A.M.Inst.C.E.  (Sub-Dean) . 

Prof.  M.  Curry,  M.Inst.C.E . J 

„  T  t.  /  Electrical 

Prof.  E.  W  ilson,  M.I.E.E.  . ^  Engineering. 

Prof  S.  A.  P.  White,  M.A . Mathematics. 

Prof!  J.  M.  Thomson,  F.R.S . Chemistry. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Barela,  D.Sc.  ...  ••  TDS!?S- 

Prof  A.  K.  Huntington,  M.I.M.M.  ...  Metallurgy. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Sibly,  D.Sc . Geology. 

For  full  information  and  Prospectus  apply  to  the 
Dean  or  to  the  Secretary,  King’s  College,  Strand. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

ING’S  COLLEGE. 

COMPLETE  COURSES  OP  STUDY  are  arranged 
in  the  following  Faculties  for  Degrees  in  the  University 
of  London.  Students  may  also  join  for  any  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  without  taking  the  complete  Course.  Facilities 
for  Research  are  given  : —  , 

FACULTY"  OF  ARTS,  including  Secondary  Teacheis 
Training  Course,  Day  Training  College,  and  Oriental 
Studies. 

Division  of  Architecture.  . 

FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE. —(a)  Natural  Science 
Division  ( b )  Medical  Science  Division,  (<•)  Bacterio¬ 
logical  Department,  (d)  Public  Health  Department. 

FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING.— Civil,  Mechani¬ 
cal,  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

KING’S  COLLEGE. 

THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

A  School  of  the  University  of  London. 
COURSES  FOR  DEGREES  IN  THEOLOGY,  OR 
FOR  THE  ASSOCIATESHIP  OF  THE  COL¬ 
LEGE.  DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

For  full  information  and  Prospectuses  apply  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty;  or  to  the  Secretary,  King  s 
College,  Strand.  


K 


ING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


A  S  KINDERGARTEN  MISTRESS. 

AY  -Higher  Certificate,  N.F.U.  Certificated  Eng¬ 
lish  Physiology,  Hygiene,  tluent  French,  Drill,  Games. 
—1111233  E  Hooper’s,  Educational  Agents,  13  Regent 
Street,  London.  Many  excellent  Teachers  disengaged 
Head  English,  Languages,  Music,  Art.  Prrattd  List 
gratis.  Established  1881. 

A  S  DRILL  MISTRESS.— Swedish 

A  and  British  Gymnastics,  Physiology,  Hygiene, 
Anatomy,  First  Aid.  Dancing,  Sports  (Hockey  Basket- 
Ball  Cricket,  Tennis) .  Resident  or  V  lsitmg.  11149  E, 
Hooper’s,  Educational  Agents,  13  Regent 
don  Otiiers.  Printed  List  gratis.  Established  1881. 


CLASSES  FOR  THE  LONDON  LNIVERS1IY 
MATRICULATION  AND  PROFESSIONAL  PRE¬ 
LIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Individual  Tuition  in  all  subjects  required  for  the 
Examinations.  Pee  for  Half-yearly  Course  £3.  3s. 
Students  may  join  at  any  time  at  proportional  fees. . 
Apply  to  the  Secretary,  King  s  College,  Strand, 

W.C. _ _ _ 

A  S  MATRON  or  HOUSE  MISTRESS. 

School  experience.  Thoroughly  understands 
Care  and  Management  of  Children.  Dinloma :  Domestic 
Economy  and  Hygiene.  Would  teach  Violin,  F‘ano- 
Singing— 2565  H,  Hooper’s,  Educational  Agents,  13 
Regent  Street,  London.  Others.  Particulars  gratis. 
Introduction  free.  Established  1881. 


ENGINEERING  DAY  COURSES  IN  MECHAN- 

\  wp  r  r/rv rT R 1  (iA  1 J '  and  HOROLOGICAL  EN¬ 
GINEERING,  and  m  ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 

,Pud  R.ay  Courses  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
abo-ve  will  commence  on-  Monday  3rd  October  iqin 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONSyon  Wednesday  and 

TOTB  4WOU  ciSm29th  September,  at  which  'FIVE 

Cmir^Jfr?liTwC?°^AP,SH,PS  wil1  be  offered.  The 
Louises  for  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineerin 

extend.6  over  foS  Sp6nt  in  °0o.imercial  workshops  and 

Degree  of  V?  and  they  also  PrePare  for  the 

lJegree  of  B.Sc.  in  Engineering  at  the  University  of 

£11 tev  annum.  '  6lther  °f  theSe  Courses’  £15  'and 

DAY  COURSES  IN  TECHNICAL  OPTICS. 

reLcil  ^ldTPal'tiaI,Da.V  Courses,  Practical  and  Theo- 
retical,  m  Technical  Optics  will  also  commence  on  the 
d.atJ?  %lver,1  above.  These  Courses  deal  with  all  branches 
of  Optical  Science  and  Practice,  and  are  well  adapted 

Science.6  Seeklng  a  career  in  this  department  of  Applied 

the Insdftn0teaflrpf ^ .  Workshops,  and  Lecture  Rooms  of 

,he  — •  •*««<• 

oK  O?  aScffifta"  S  Mb,ara“'  “  “  «» 

R.  MULLINEUX  WALMSLEY,  D.Sc.,  Principal. 

training  college  for 

_ TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 

SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB  CHILDREN. 
On  the  Pure  Oral  System. 

11  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  AY. 

Theie  are  several  Vacancies  for  Students  and  PuniN 
at  this  Training  College  and  School.  Good  Appoint  - 
obtainable  by  Students  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  training.  lor  all  particulars  ant.lv  +.r>  ii.Q 


LIS  Agency  has  been  established  for 

,L.  Pwrffose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 

S  i  eost‘  AH  fees  have  therefore 

been  calcukted  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of  the 
above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are  reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews : 

„  ,  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. : 

Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

arranged  p0SSible’  sPecial  appointments  should  be 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


+•  X  -  c  u«y  omuenis  on  tne  comple- 

Director1.1,  trammg-  1  or  ali  Particulars  apply  to  the 

ST-  GE0RGES  training 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEAPHT'R^  tat 
INTERMEDIATE  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
EDINBURGH. 

providels  a  year’s  Professional  Training 
f„.uduAilted  women  who  intend  to  Teach  g 

J  he  Course  is  supervised  by  the  Edinburgh  Provincial 
Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  by  the 
Cambridge  Teachers  Training  Syndicate. 

p *  r  Mewmancdf  Particulars  from  the  Princi 

pal,  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh, 


THE  JOINT  SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C, 

folkX|eBodTesa:-°mmittee  °f  RePresentatives  of  the 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS 
COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 
WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  YIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appointments. 
The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore  charged. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  ON  APPLICATION. 

Interviewsfpreferably  by  appointment)  12  p.m.-l  30  p  m 
and  3  p.m.-5.30  p.m.  Saturdays,  12  p.m.-l  p  m 
Telephone— City  2257 


SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

(Established  over  60  Years.) 
Proprietors : — 

Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  SMITH,  POWELL  &  SMITH. 

Offices : — 34  Bedford  Street,  Strand ;  and 
22  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address “  Scholasque,  London.” 
Telephone:— 7021  Gerrard. 

Scholastic. 

P^lvate^SrWit^11*  prla®*Pal»  of  Public  and 
rrivate  Schools  desirous  of  engaging  Qualified  and 
well  recommended  English  or  Foreign  ResMentNon 
resident  or  Visiting  Assistant  Masters,  can  have  eligible 
Candidates  introduced  to  them  (free  of  charge)  by 

to  Mes,i'!-  gbi™' 

Sffirneltfrm  “eki»S 

Schools  Transferred  and  Valued.  Partner¬ 
ships  arranged.  No  charge  unless  sale 
effected.  List  of  Boys’  and  of  Girls’  Schools 
and  School  Partnerships  for  Sale,  sent  Gratis 
to  intending-  Purchasers,  TO  WHOM  NO 
COMMISSION  IS  CHARGED. 

Assistant  Mistresses. 

Head  Mistresses  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  requiring-  EngTish  or 
Foreig-n  Assistant  Mistresses  can,  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  SMITH 
POWELL  &  SMITH,  have  suitable  Candidates 
placed  in  immediate  communication  with 
them  free  of  charge. 

A  List  of  September  Vacancies  will  be 
forwarded  to  English  and  Foreign  Assistant 
Mistresses  and  other  Teachers  on  applica¬ 
tion,  Liberal  Salaries. 


POUNTT  BOROUGH 

v-/  SUNDERLAND. 


0  F 


BEDE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

Wanted,  for  the  Boys’  School,  on  September  13th 
next  an  ASS!STANT  MASTER  whose  main  duties 
will  be  those  of  SECOND  FRENCH  MASTER.  Must 
be  a  Graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  a  disciplinarian 
a  f°od  tea.c,h?I'>  and  thoroughly  proficient  in  Oral 
French.  Ability  to  take  a  Middle  Form  for  Latin 
desirable.  Salary  £140  or  £150,  rising  by  Scale  to  £200 
Application  Form  and  Scale  of  Salaries  obtalnabfe  on 
mg  stamped  addressed  envelope  to  the  undersigned 
who  will  receive  applications  up  to  August  12th. 

15  John  Street,  linderilncL  S>  EduCation  Secretary 
July  25th,  1910. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  High-class  BOARD- 

OITE  E  N SBOR  hot;  2L  mlnf;,of  Home  Comforts.— 

U  KEJN  SBORO  HOUSE,  60  and  62  Oueensboro’ Ter 

race  (six  doors  only  from  Hyde  Park,  one  minute  from 
Queen  s  Road  Tube  Station).  Superbly  furnished 
throughout  by  Maple’s.  Spacious  rooms  Perfect 
cuisme  Also  at  46  LEINSTER  GARDENS,  Lancas- 

4348CMayfaii-lml  ^  establlshment-  Terms  mod.  Tel., 


THF  Belinke  Method  of  Voice 

Training  for  Speakers,  Singers,  and 
Stammerers.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Emil  Behnke  18 
Fail  s  Court  Square,  London. 

Author  of  “  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE  ” 
(Curwen  &  Sons). 

„  A  col'!plet,e  manual  .’’-British  Medical  Journal. 

Has  the  charm  of  lucidity.”— The  Lancet. 

STAMMERING,”  (Cleft  palate  Speech,  Lisping) 

„  ,  .  ls-  net,  postage  l§d. 

...  pighly  successful  methods.” — Medical  Times 

+,e  c°nfiden?e  T  advising  speech  sufferers  to 
place  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Behnke  ” 
—Editor  Medical  Times. 

J'  Tbe  method  IS  scientifically  correct  and  perfectly 
effective.  ^ ”- Guy’s  Hospital  Gazette.  P  y 


A  PPLICATION  FOR  PROFESSOR- 

x-k-  SHIP. 

University  op  Queensland. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  four  following  Pro- 
fessorslnps  in  the  University  of  Queensland,  Australia. 
Pirst,  Classics;  Second,  Mathematics  and  Physics  • 
t?QmmStry  ;  Fourth> -Engineering.  Salary  at  the 
rate  of  £900  per  annum,  subject  to  a  deduction  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  10  per  cent,  for  endowment  assurance  in 
favour  of  Professor. 

Applications,  in  duplicate,  should  reach  the  Jgent 
General  for  Queensland,  Marble  Hall,  409  Strand 
London  not  later  than  the  31st  August  proximo,  and 
aie  to  be  endorsed  -‘  Application  for  Professorship, 
I  niversity  of  Queensland. Each  applicant  is  to  state 
his  age,  to  supply  full  particulars  as  to  his  education 
degrees,  teaching  experience,  and  general  qualifications’ 
and  to  furnish  certified  copies,  in  duplicate,  of  his 
certificates  and  testimonials. 

Each  applicant  must  state  when  he  would  be  prepared 
to  enter  upon  duties  of  office. 
a  Coljditions  of  appointment  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Agent-General  for  Queensland. 

.  !•  D.  STORY,  Chairman, 
tvioxt  t  qpi  i  m  n  Administrative  Committee,  University 
May  19th,  1910.  of  Queensland. 


Now  Ready. 

Crown  8vo.  5s. 

IV/T  ODERH  EUROPE:  A  School 

History. 

By  John  Lord,  LL.D. 

Lew  Edition,  with  Additional  Chapters,  bringing  the 

T0r^AnTt^T§°EE?,I?,cement  of  the  Present  Century  ■ 
also  COPIOUS  QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

London : 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Now  Ready. 

Sixty-second  Edition.  Price  2s. 

rPHE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KVOW- 

LEDGE. 

By  A  Lady. 

The  Oiiginal  and  Authorized  Edition  brought  down  to 
the  present  time. 

London : 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.,  Ltd 


E our  hlgHly  -  qualified 
i  MISTRESSES  required.  Evangelical  or  Free 
Churehwomen.  Head  of  Junior  School,  £150,  with 
Board  and  Residence.  Mathematics,  £100  to  £130 
Literature,  same  stipend.  Young  Assistant  House  Mis¬ 
tress  £53.-Hooper  s  Educational  Agents,  13  Regent 
|  Street,  London.  No  Booking  Fee.  Many  other  excel- 
!  lent  appointments.  Established  1881. 

TDARISIAU,  Diplomee,  classical  music 

.  Performer,  wants  Engagement  in  September.  Resi- 
dent  or  daily.  Also  au  pair  in  London  for  2  hours’ 
tuition  daily.— A.  W  .,  22  Churton  Street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

”the 

HAMILTONIAN  SYSTEM. 

A  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  a  Foreign 
Language  by  a  Close  Interlinear  Translation. 

This  system  differs  from  the  ordinary  literal 
translations,  in  giving  a  truly  literal  translation 
placed  word  for  word  under  the  words  of  the 
original,  which  are  only  so  far  changed  in  order 
as  seemed  essential  to  the  sense.  The  aim  is 
to  be  strictly  literal,  and  the  student  is  at  once 
saved  all  trouble  about  the  meaning  of  each 
word.”— Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  °in  Know¬ 
ledge. 

Limp  cloth,  price  Is. 

C/ESAR’S  GALLIC  WAR. 

Book  I.  With  Text  as  well  as  Interlinear 
Translation. 

Books  I  to  VI.  Price  4s.  6d. 

VIRGIL’S  AENEID.  Books 

I  to  IV.  Price  3s.  6d. 

EUTROPIUS. 

price  Is.  6d. 

FLORIAN’S  FABLES.  Limp 

cloth,  price  Is. 

PERRIN’S  FABLES.  Limp 

cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

Full  List  of  the  Series  on  application. 

FRANCIS  H0DCS0N,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


Limp  cloth, 
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The  speech  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
moving  the  estimates  for  his  Department 
covers  a  wide  area,  and  we  can  deal  only  with 
those  parts  of  it  which  affect  directly  the 
College  of  Preceptors  and  its  members.  Yet 
at  the  present  day  the  whole  of  national  education,  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  University,  is  so  correlated  and 
dovetailed — “every  way  hound  by  gold  chains  about  the 
feet  ”  of  Whitehall — that  it  is  not  possible  to  exclude  all 
reference  to  other  than  secondary  teaching.  There  are  some 
who  regard  this  extension  of  the  Board’s  province  as  an 
unmixed  benefit,  and  only  wish  it  more  strength  to  its  arm. 
One  member  in  the  debate  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  an  im¬ 
mediate  addition  of  three  millions  to  the  vote  to  enable  the 
Board  to  carry  out  its  policy  and  fulfil  its  promises  of  un¬ 
limited  free  education,  coupled  with  relief  to  the  rate-payer. 
Others  view  the  growth  of  State  subsidization  and  concomi¬ 
tant  bureaucratic  control  with  unmixed  alarm  and  appre¬ 
hension,  and  foresee  a  weakening  of  parental  responsibility 
and  an  extinction  of  all  private  enterprise  and  original 
experiment.  These  terrors  appear  to  us  excessive,  and,  as 
far  as  the  present  action  of  the  Board  has  gone,  they  are 
based  on  a  very  slight  foundation.  At  the  same  time,  it 
behoves  teachers  more  than  ever  to  be  vigilant,  and  there  is 
no.  denying  that,  in.  spite  of  the  President’s  fair  words,  his 
Board  has  shown  a, marked  disinclination  to  recognize  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  profession  and  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  repre¬ 
sentations  made  to  it  by  large  and  influential  organizations 
of  teachers. 

There  is  much  to  criticize  in  Mr.  Runciman’s  speech,  but 
we  may  quote  at  starting  one  pronouncement  that  will  give 
unmixed  satisfaction  to  the  whole  profession  : — 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  position  of  the  head  masters  in  secondary 
schools.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  organization  of  education  of  locali¬ 
ties  which  seems  a  serious  danger,  it  is  the  over- control  of  officials.  In 
secondary  schools  this  is  particularly  harmful.  The  head  master  ought 
to  be  properly  consulted  in  the  management  of  his  school,  and  he  should 
have  immediate  access  to  the  governing  body  of  that  school.  The 


appointment  of  assistants  ought  never  to  take  place  without  consultation 
with  him.  On  that  subject  the  governing  body  ought  only  to  act  after 
full  consultation  with  the  head  master.  He  ought  to  he  the  responsible 
executive  officer,  through  whom,  and  after  consultation  with  whom,  the 
responsible  authority  acts.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  this 
undermines  popular  control.  I  believe  it  is  very  much  better  than 
bureaucratic  control.  The  governing  bodies  themselves  ought  to  have 
control  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  I  do  invite  them  to  get  into  closer 
touch  with  the  head  masters.  In  urging  this  I  am  really  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  teaching  profession.  If  this  right  of  direct  access  to  the 
governing  bodies  is  not  granted — and,  indeed,  if  it  is  not  demanded  by 
the  Local  Authorities  themselves — it  will  mean  that  men  of  character  and 
education  and  wide  experience  will  be  driven  away  from  secondary 
schools.  That  would  be  most  lamentable,  and  not  to  the  best  advantage 
of  this  great  service. 

Mr.  Runciman  reported,  with  justifiable  pride,  that  there 
are  now  950  secondary  schools,  with  over  158,000  pupils,  in 
receipt  of  grants  to  the  qmount  of  half  a  million — a  rise  of 
100  schools  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years — and  that  of 
these  pupils  nearly  a  third  are  free-place  scholars  from  the 
elementary  schools.  No  answer,  however,  was  made  to 
Sir  William  Anson’s  just  complaint  that  the  free-placer  is 
irremovable  except  for  bad  conduct,  that  a  school  may  be 
saddled  with  scholars  who  have  shown  that  they  are  unable 
to  profit  by  the  teaching.  Later  in  the  debate  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary  made,  on  the  whole,  a  satisfactory  defence 
of  the  statutory  25  per  cent.  It  is  not  a  hard-and-fast  rule 
— in  over  a  hundred  cases  it  is  modified,  and  in  some  as  low 
a  proportion  as  10  per  cent,  satisfies  the  Department.  These 
scholars  will,  undoubtedly,  raise  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
school,  and  the  fear  that  they  will  lower  the  social  tone  is  a 
vulgar  prejudice. 

A  far  more  serious  objection  was  raised  by  Sir  Philip 
Magnus  as  to  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools  and  the 
kind  of  instruction  that  these  elementary  scholars  are  re¬ 
ceiving.  What,  he  asked,  will  become  of  these  fifty  thousand 
scholars  when  they  leave  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  F  Will 
they  not  go  to  swell  the  vast  army  of  declasses — penny-a- 
liners,  office  clerks,  competitors  for  minor  posts  in  Govern¬ 
ment  offices  P  And  he  pointed,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  the 
treatment  of  the  corresponding  class  of  pupils,  the  pick  of 
the  primary  schools,  in  France.  There  the  very  few  who 
show  signs  of  real  literary  ability  are  drafted  into  the 
lycees ;  but  for  the  majority  a  thoroughly  practical  cur¬ 
riculum  is  provided  such  as  enables  the  pupils  on  leaving 
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school  to  find  immediate  employment  in  commercial  houses, 


NOTES. 


manufacturing  works,  and  so  forth.  Which  course  is  better 
for  the  interests  of  these  pupils— practical  science,  me¬ 
chanical  drawing,  and  thorough  English,  or  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek  ?  Garriere  ouverte  aux  talents  is  our  motto  no 
less  than  that  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  we,  no  less  than  Frenchmen,  desire  democratic  schools 
without  class  distinction  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  send  all  the  most  promising  children  of  the  working 
classes  to  schools  planned  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
on  a  classical  basis  with  a  leaving  age  of  eighteen.  Why 
are  none  of  these  elementary  scholars  sent  to  the  higher 
elementary  schools,  or  why  are  no  schools  founded  like  the 
French  technical  schools  or  the  German  Bealschulen  ?  Why 
has  the  Board  disregarded  the  grave  indictment  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission,  in  which  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  agree,  that  there  is  too  much  of  literature  in  oui 
schools  and  too  little  of  science  and  the  practical  arts  F 
Why,  again,  has  the  remonstrance  of  the  modern  language 
teachers  against  the  Board’s  one-sided  and  inaccurate 
memorandum  on  language  teaching  never  been  answered  ? 
Why  is  a  school  that  teaches  French  and  German  without 
Latin  still  refused  recognition  except  by  special  privilege  P 
As  to  the  Teachers’  Register,  Mr.  Runciman  maintained 
the  non  possumus  attitude  of  the  Board.  Until  teacher  s 
were  agreed  among  themselves,  he  could  and  would  do 
nothing.  He  understood  that  something  like  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  at  the  Clotliworkers  Hall  Conference  ;  but 
one  organization  of  teachers  had,  after  the  Conference,  de¬ 
murred  on  the  ground  that  they  were  under-represented  on 
the  Council,  and  their  demurrer  knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
that  scheme.  However,  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  new 
offer.  If  the  teachers  would  send  him  a  list  of  the  names 
of  those  they  desired  to  see  as  their  representatives  on  the 
Council,  and  if  he  should  ascertain  that  “  it  is  really  a  com¬ 
plete  agreement  of  all  portions  of  the  teaching  profession, 
he  was  prepared,  on  his  part,  to  recommend  the  issue  of  an 
Order  in  Council.  Colonel  Lockwood  professed  himself 
satisfied  with  this  offer  ;  but  to  most  teachers  it  will  seem  a 
hollow  mockery.  Having  failed  to  produce  a  scheme  of 
representation  sufficiently  unanimous  to  satisfy  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  teachers  are  now  invited  to  pass  by  a  unanimous  vote 
an  actual  list  of  representatives.  We  must  once  more 
remind  the  President  that  it  is  on  him,  and  not  on  teachers, 
that  the  Act  of  1907  laid  the  duty  of  constituting  a  Re¬ 
gistration  Council.  As  Sir  William  Anson  mildly  hinted, 
if  the  Board  had  really  set  itself  to  work,  we  should  by  now 
have  had  a  Register  of  Teachers. 

One  final  criticism.  Neither  in  the  opening  speech  nor  in 
the  subsequent  debate  (by  reason,  no  doubt,  of  the  closure) 
were  private  schools  once  mentioned.  How  many  private 
schools  have  been  recognized,  and  how  many  refused  recog¬ 
nition  ?  How  many  scholars  have  been  assigned  to  private 
schools  P  What  grants  or  aids  in  other  forms  have  been 
made,  either  by  the  Board  or  County  Councils,  to  private 
schools  ?  However  widely  the  Board  of  Education  extends 
its  net,  it  must,  at  least  for  this  generation,  recognize  private 
schools  as  an  integral  factor  in  national  education,  and  such 
questions  as  we  have  raised  imperatively  demand  an  answer. 


Speech  Day  has  let  out  the  usual  gush  of  amusing  and 
amazing  commonplaces.  In  the  more  rarefied  regions  of 
secondary-school  life  there  is  the  inevitable  enumeration  of 
the  public  men  that  have  been  educated  by  this  or  that 
celebrated  institution.  Even  in  the  indulgent  holiday  mood 
it  must  require  a  considerable  endowment  of  courage,  or  of 
forgetfulness,  to  suggest  a  serious  claim  of  any  school  to 
share,  beyond  the  most  limited  extent,  in  the  subsequent 
public  distinctions  of  statesmen,  generals,  millionaires,  and 
other  prominent  personages.  The  influences  of  wealth  and 
family  reduce  the  share  of  the  school  to  very  modest  dimen¬ 
sions.  Besides,  as  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  hinted  at  Mill  Hill, 

“  heredity  is  very  much  to  the  front  nowadays,  and  the 
importance  of  the  parents  to  the  boy  is  being  more  and 
more  realized.  Nine-tenths  of  the  business  is  accomplished 
when  the  boy  is  born,  and  very  little  is  left  for  the  master 
to  do.”  Even  on  the  theory  of  environment  it  behoves  one 
to  be  sober  in  one’s  claims.  To  be  sure,  there  have  been 
and  there  are  teachers  that  forcibly  impress  on  some  of 
their  pupils  some  governing  idea  that  Avorks  itself  out  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  business  of  after-life.  Yet  there  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  number  of  such  masterful 
teachers  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Fred  Charles,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Assistant  Masters’  Association,  has  been  pointing  out,  on 
the  basis  of  an  array  of  statistics,  “  our  English  conditions 
are  such  as  to  keep  out  of  the  schools  many  of  the  men 
best  qualified,  socially,  intellectually,  and  morally,  to  tram 
the  youth  of  the  country  to  maintain  its  reputation  and 
position.”  For  the  mass  of  pupils,  however,  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  an  elementary  teacher  in  the 
slums  of  a  big  industrial  town  has  not  more  scope  for 
shaping  the  life  of  his  pupils  than  a  teacher  in  the  most 
famous  of  our  public  schools.  And  if  he  can  seldom  claim 
a  Cabinet  Minister  or  a  victorious  general  as  his  handi¬ 
work,  that  is  no  evidence  against  him  any  more  than  a 
successful  claim  is  evidence  for  the  public  school.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  social  differentiations  :  the  school  turns  out,  as 
best  it  may,  just  the  pupils  that  it  takes  in. 


The  pessimistic  note  makes  itself  heard  in  many  quarters. 
Lord  Rosebery,  who  is  an  adept  in  indecision,  longs  for  meD 
of  decision.  He  laments  that  there  should  be  so  many  “  fine 
young  fellows  asking  helplessly  what  they  are  to  do.”  Who, 
and  where,  are  these  fine  helpless  fellows  ?  He  has  been 
studying  English  history,  and  finds  that-  it  was  some  three 
centuries  ago  that  England  “  reared  its  greatest  race.”  Like 
the  schools,  his  history  does  not  seem  to  come  down  to  the 
present  day,  or  else  it  is  very  inadequately  depicted.  The 
Archbishop  of  York,  apparently  impressed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
tells  Rossall  that  what  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  at 
the  present  day  is  a  breed  of  strenuous  men.  “  At  the  very 
moment  Avhen  we  are  most  in  need  of  such,”  he  says,  “  there 
seems  to  be  setting  m  a  spirit  of  softness,  slackness,  self- 
indulgence,  and  easiness  ;  the  tender  solicitude  of  a  mother 
for  her  darling  seems  to  be  invading  public  schools.”  Was 
there  e\rer  a  time — ivill  there  ever  be  a  time — when  mothers 
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will  not  be  tenderly  solicitous  for  their  darlings,  whether  at 
public  schools  or  elsewhere  P  But  the  question  is  general, 
and  the  Archbishop  may  be  fairly  challenged  to  name  any 
country  or  any  age  where  there  was  more  strenuousness  in 
every  department  of  exertion  than  there  is  now  in  this 
foolishly  vilipended  old  England.  In  like  manner,  Sir  J.  J. 
Thomson  tells  us  that  “  tenacity,  common  sense,  and  power 
of  work  are  not  so  common  as  they  were.”  But  here  we 
suspect  that  Sir  Joseph  is  misled  by  his  personal  standarc 
and  by  the  professorial  point  of  view  ;  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion  such  a  statement  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  claustral 
echo  of  the  wretched  depreciation  of  everything  English  that 
is  so  common  and  so  unfounded.  We  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  the  guiding  element  of  the  nation  is  as  strong  and 
level-headed  and  strenuous  as  at  any  period  in  its  history, 
or  that  the  rising  generation  will  fully  maintain  the  credit 
of  their  ancestors.  Fortunately,  the  teachers  have  not  yet 
fallen  victims  to  a  groundless  and  paralysing  pessimism. 


Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  told  the  Millhillians  a  story  that  has 
been  described  as  charming,  and  that  we  reproduce  as  ex¬ 
tremely  instructive.  It  arose  out  of  his  experience  as  an 
examiner  for  the  army. 

There  were  three  hours  for  each  student,  in  which  time  they  could 
perform  their  experiments.  It  was  quite  evident  from  his  handling  that 
the  first  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  took  off  his  coat  and  joined  up  all 
the  wires  in  every  possible  way.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 'he  asked  for 
another  experiment.  For  the  performance  of  this  he  took  off  his  waist¬ 
coat,  with  no  greater  success.  A  third  experiment  was  attacked  with 
equal  enthusiasm  and  an  equal  lack  of  knowledge.  The  professor’s 
report  to  the  War  Office  was  that  the  candidate  knew  no  physics,  but 
would  be  an  uncommonly  good  man  to  be  with  in  a  tight  place. 

It  may  be  asked  liow  it  came  about  that  suck  a  candidate, 
presumably  after  some  period  of  preparation,  “  knew  no 
physics.”  But  what  we  want  to  emphasize  is  the  chance  of 
exclusion  of  “an  uncommonly  good  man  to  be  with  in  a  tight 
place,”  where  physics  might  be  of  little  or  no  avail.  Here, 
one  would  think,  is  just  the  kind  of  man  that  is  needed  in 
the  army,  physics  oiyno  physics.  Surely  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  of  securing  such  a  recruit,  and  then,  if  lie  must 
have  physics,  of  getting  him  primed  with  physics — a  per¬ 
fectly  simple  matter  to  anybody  that  knows  physics  and 
knows  how  to  teach.  Of  course,  he  should  bring  his  physics 
with  him  from  school ;  but  a  school  misfortune  that  could  so 
easily  be  repaired  need  not  be  perpetuated  for  both  candi¬ 
date  and  country.  At  Winchester,  Lord  Selborne  sounded 
the  usual  praises  of  character  and  moral  courage.  He  struck 
a  fresher  note  when  he  said  :  “  There  is  a  permanent  danger 
at  all  public  schools  of  some  boys  with  very  valuable  quali¬ 
fications  passing  comparatively  unnoticed  by  both  dons  and 
men,  and  even  sometimes  earning  disapproval,  because  of 
what  are  considered  to  be  their  eccentricities.”  “  Indepen¬ 
dence  of  character  and  defiance  of  public  opinion,”  when 
they  “  come  from  the  reasonable  use  of  the  intelligence,”  are 
(he  said)  in  themselves  good  things.  “  You  never  get  a 
leader  of  men  worth  having  who  did  not  as  a  boy  defy 
public  opinion  ;  and  it  was  because  he  learnt  to  defy  public 
opinion  wisely  and  at  the  right  time  that  afterwards  he  was 
not  a  follower  but  a  leader  of  men.”  This  is  very  time,  but 


rather  perilous,  doctrine.  It  is  a  tight  place  where  you  want 
an  uncommonly  penetrating  and  sensible  master. 


Like  all  other  Universities,  even  the  University  of 
Birmingham  is  brought  to  a  stand  for  lack  of  pence. 
The  Principal  says  that  “  in  the  present  state  of  the  finances 
new  developments  appear  to  be  quite  impossible — certainly 
any  that  involve  expensive  appliances.”  However,  if  you 
can’t  buy  the  pretty  things  in  the  window,  you  can  speculate 
on  which  you  would  buy  if  you  had  the  means.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  would  like  to  establish  a  school  of  Law  and  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  Architecture  ;  but,  beyond  even  these  most  desirablp 
acquisitions,  his  heart  is  set  upon  a  chair  of  Greek.  The 
champions  of  Greek  may  well  take  heart  of  grace  when  the 
scientific  Principal  of  an  ultra-modern  University  in  a  work¬ 
aday  town  confesses  himself  languishing  for  the  humanities 
of  a  Greek  chair.  Well,  of  course,  he  ought  to  have  a  Greek 
chair,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  some  millionaire  in 
hardware  or  in  anything  still  less  poetical  has  sent  him  a 
handsome  endowment.  Sir  Oliver  has  been  long’  enough  in 
Birmingham  to  discover  that  the  be-all  of  life  is  not 
machinery,  and  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  liter¬ 
ature.  Still,  let  us  be  fair  even  to  machinery.  Is  it  quite 
right  to  say  that  “  the  human  race  does  not  exist  to  make 
machinery  or  any  other  subsidiary  goods  ”  ?  Where  would 
the  mass  of  the  Birmingham  portion  of  the  human  race  be 
but  for  the  making  of  machinery  and  other  goods  P  Let  us 
have  that  chair  of  Greek  for  such  as  can  profit  by  it,  and 
leave  the  relations  of  the  human  race  to  machinery  for 
another  occasion.  We  want  machinery,  and  we  want  Greek  : 
there  is  no  necessary  conflict  between  the  two,  and  Birming¬ 
ham  University,  with  all  its  machinery,  will  remain  seri¬ 
ously  imperfect  till  Sir  Oliver  has  got  his  Greek  chair. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  signs  of  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  literature  of  our  own  language.  We  don’t 
hear  much  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Academy  ;  but 
we  should  imagine  that  it  takes  some  concern  for  English 
language  and  literature.  The  English  Association  makes 
miscellaneous  excursions  into  the  subject.  The  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  and  the  Society  of  Authors  have  just 
}aken  a  first  step  in  combination.  Last  autumn  these  two 
Societies  appointed  a  Joint  Committee  to  consider  the  best 
mode  of  creating  a  permanent  body  that  should  represent 
■;he  interests  of  pure  literature  regardless  of  commercial 
considerations  —  a  task  for  which  authors  are  popularly 
supposed  to  possess  special  qualifications.  The  Committee 
zas  reported,  and  on  its  report  there  has  been  constituted 
within  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  an  Academic  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  to  consist  of  forty  members,  twenty-seven 
of  whom  are  appointed  original  members  and  two  have 
since  been  added.  The  names  are  respectable,  but  there 
is  difficulty  in  connecting  some  of  them  with  “  pure  litera¬ 
ture,”  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  already  members  of  one 
or  more  of  the  aforementioned  associations.  And  what  is 
“pure  literature”?  And  what  are  its  “interests?”  The 
object  is  laudable,  of  course  ;  but  our  hopes  of  the  practical 
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utility  of  the  new  Committee  are  sobered  by  an  insistent 
doubt  as  to  the  percentage  of  it  that  have  given  public 
evidence  of  serious  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  genius 
of  the  subject  as  distinguished  from  particular  effects  and 
idiosyncrasies.  The  limit  number,  we  dare  say,  is  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Academy.  It  can  be  justified,  in  these 
days  of  vastly  wider  literary  activity,  only  on  the  ground  of 
the  most  stringent  and  instructed  selection  of  the  really 
meritorious.  Even  the  British  Academy  has  opened  its 
exclusive  doors  to  a  round  hundred.  Has  the  Committee  a 
plan  of  campaign  P  or  is  it  to  proceed  on  the  rather  futile 
principle  of  reading  and  listening  to  chance  papers  by  the 
more  pushful  of  its  members  ?  We  wish  it  well,  hut  we 
have  our  doubts. 


With  every  respect  for  the  noble  feelings  of  independence 
of  the  cook,  the  mistress  may  not  abnegate  her  dominant 
right  to  inspect  the  kitchen.  It  appears  that  for  some  time 
past  a  cookery  school  has  been  conducted  by  the  Cardiff 
University  College,  but  that  the  College  Council  intend  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  South 
Wales  Daily  News  (July  9)  reports  the  reason :  “  on  account 
of  an  annual  deficit  of  about  £600.”  One  would  like  to 
know  details.  How  many  years  has  this  annual  deficit  been 
going  on  P  And  why  should  such  an  enormous  deficit  have 
been  allowed  to  occur  at  all  ?  We  seem  to  remember  quite 
recent  exclamations  from  Cardiff,  declaring  multiplied  need 
of  more  money.  If  the  money  in  possession  goes  in  other 
branches  as  in  cookery,  the  need  of  the  College  is  very 
intelligible,  although  hardly  likely  to  encourage  a  flood  of 
contributions.  If  the  culinary  operations  go  on  for  thirty 
weeks  in  the  session,  the  loss  figures  out  at  £20  a  week;  if 
for  forty  weeks,  it  is  still  £15.  How  did  this  loss  come 
about  P  Was  there  no  mistress  to  look  into  the  kitchen,  or 
was  she  barred  out  ?  Cookery — so  far — is  all  very  well,  but 
cookery  at  “  an  annual  deficit  of  about  £600  ”  would  he 
sinful  waste  were  the  mistress  a  millionaire.  The  Glamor¬ 
ganshire  County  Council  and  the  Cardiff  City  Council  are 
conferring  on  the  future  of  this  expensive  school :  shall  they 
take  it  over  or  no  ?  We  are  not  concerned  for  its  future, 
but  we  cannot  repress  a  lament  that  such  a  wretched  fiasco 
should  stand  to  the  account  of  a  University  College  that 
needs  to  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of  friends  of  education. 


If  the  distinguished  alumni  of  Bale  were  limited  to  four  (says 
the  Globe)  the  fame  of  her  University  would  never  die,  the 
Bernoulli  dynasty  of  mathematicians  alone  being  sufficient  to 
keep  her  renown  evergreen.  There  were  four  Bernoullis.  The 
first,  Jacques  Bernoulli  (1654 — 1 705),  was  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics.  One  of  his  achievements  was  the  improvement  of  the 
differential  calculus  invented  by  Leibniz  and  Newton.  The 
second  was  his  brother  Jean  (1667-1748),  mathematician  and 
physicist.  The  third,  Jean’s  son,  also  Jean  by  name  (1710-1790), 
was  jurist,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  also  of  Rhetoric.  The 
fourth,  Daniel,  also  son  of  the  first  Jean  (1700-1782),  taught 
anatomy,  botany,  and  physics,  and  wrote  upon  hydrodynamics. 
His  grand-nephew,  Christopher,  was  a  noted  technologist  and 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  his  Alma  Mater.  Yinet,  the 
theologian  and  literary  critic,  taught  at  Bale.  Nietzsche,  the 
philosopher,  taught  classics  in  the  University.  Jacob  Burck- 
hardt,  of  “  Renaissance  ”  fame,  was  another  of  Bale’s  famous 
sons,  who,  after  teaching  at  his  old  school,  removed  to  Zurich, 
returned  to  his  University  again  to  teach,  and  died  there. 


MR.  HENRY  WESTON  EVE. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn,  with  the  deepest  regret, 

that  Mr.  H.  Weston  Eve  died  at  his 

residence  m 

London  on  July  26.  He  was  Dean  of  the  College  of 

Preceptors  for  more  than  twenty-six  years, 
give  a  full  memoir  in  our  next  issue. 

We  hope  to 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  MONTH. 


Replying  to  a  question  on  the  subject  of  the  Teachers  Register 
(July  5),  by  Colonel  Lockwood,  Mr.  Runciman  said 
At  the  Conference  in  November  the  resolutions  passed  were  subject 
to  reservations  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  bodies  represented  there. 
These  reservations  were  embodied  in  various  memoranda  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Board,  and  have  been  under  consideration.  Since  then 
the  Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions,  who  were  members 
of  the  Conference,  have  held  their  annual  conference,  and  on  June  .  18 
passed  the  following  resolution:  “That  this  Association  is  of  opinion 
that.,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  technical  education  and  the  diverse 
qualifications  of  those  engaged  in  it,  the  representation  accorded  to 
technical  teachers  on  the  proposed  Registration  Council  by  the  scheme 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  is  totally  inadequate.)  ’  Meanwhile, 
I  have  under  consideration  means  by  which  the  registration  fees  paid  to 
late  Council  may  be  returned  to  those  who  claim  them,  and  make  good 
their  claim  on  lines  which  I  hope  soon  to  settle. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  P.  Magnus  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  information  about  secondary 
schools  in  which  the  grant  had  been  augmented  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  Regulation  39,  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
expense  incurred  in  respect  of  special  educational  experiments.. 

Mr.  Runciman:  Augmented  grant  has  been  paid  under  this 
Article  to  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge,  annually  since  the  year 

1907- 8  in  respect  of  special  expense  incurred  in  connexion  with 
the.  new  oral  method  of  teaching  the  classics.  The  results,  which 
are  both  interesting  and  valuable,  will  shortly  be  available  in 
a  report  on  the  working  of  the  system  to  be  published  by  the 
Board.  Augmented  grant  has  also  been  paid,  or  is  payable, 
under  the  Article  to  schools  receiving  French  or  German 
assistants  under  the  conventions  concluded  with  the  French  and 
Prussian  Governments.  These  grants  were  given  in  the  year 

1908- 9  to  two  schools,  and  in  the  year  1909-10  to  twenty-two. 
The  satisfactoi’y  result  of  this  experiment  is  partly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  sixteen  of  the  twenty-two  schools  have  applied  for  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  arrangement  for  the  year  1910—11,  and  a  good 
many  new  applications  have  been  received.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  when  estimating  the  advantages  of  this  scheme,  that  it 
is  one  side  of  an  international  arrangement  under  which  English 
teachers  also  obtain  experience  in  French  and  German  schools. 
I  may  add  that  applications  for  this  augmented  grant  are  being 
considered  in  respect  of  experiments  with  specialized  commercial, 
engineering,  and  rural  courses,  with  a  new  method  of  teaching 
music,  with  botany  gardens,  and  with  a  scheme  of  school  journeys 
and  practical  work  in  connexion  with  geography  and  history. 


The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  received  an  influential 
deputation  in  regard  to  the  question  of  labour  exchanges  and 
juvenile  employment  (July  7).  The  deputation  was  introduced 
by  Lord  Henry  Cavendish  Bentinck,  M.P.,  and  included  Mr.  M. 
Jackman  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Nicholls  (National  Union  of  Teachers), 
Mr.  E.  S.  Mortimer  (National  Association  of  Head  Teachers), 
Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  Mr.  H.  S.  Cornish  (National  Education 
Association),  Miss  Constance  Smith  (National  Committee  on 
Wage-earning  Children),  Mrs.  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald  (National 
Union  of  Women  Workers),  Mr.  Robert  Applegarth  (National 
Industrial  Education  League),  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Roberts  (Halt- 
time  Council).  Lord  Henry  stated  that  their  object  was  to 
urge  that  the  Education  Authorities  should  have  on  the  Advisory 
Committees  of  the  Labour  Exchanges  a  paramount  interest  in 
the  guidance  and  supervision  of  children  leaving  school  lor  the 
labour  market.  This  view  was  subsequently  developed  by  the 
members  of  the  deputation,  who  also  emphasized  the  distinction 
which  ought  to  be  drawn  between  adult  and  juvenile  labour,  and 
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laid  stress  on  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  educational 
influences  after  the  child  had  left  school. 

•Iv!  ]uPly’  -Mr-'  Sidney  Buxton  expressed  his  entire  agreement 
PrinC1P  es  the  deputation  had  been  advocating  It  was 
and  had  always  been,  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  differentiate 
between  the  methods  of  dealing  with  adult  and  juvenile  applicants 
or  employment.  In  the  latter  case  the  mere  bringing  together 
of  the  employer  and  the  boy  or  girl  was  not  sufficient.  The 
c  ild  needed  special  help  and  advice  in  the  choice  of  employment, 
and  frequently  required  some  supervision  during  the  first  years 
of  his  or  her  industrial  life.  It  was  their  desire,  too,  that 
educational  influences  should  be  continued  throughout  this  early 
period  of  the  child  s  industrial  career.  At  that  age  a  boy  or 
girl  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  mere  commercial  unit,  but  as 

nnt  as  Mr-  Runcimanhad  pointed 

out,  the  Boai  d  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Education  were  cordiallv 
working  m  co-operation.  The  Board  of  Trade  were  actively 
engaged  m  the  formation  of  Advisory  Committees  for  juvenile 
employment,  and  there  had  been  no  avoidable  delay.  In  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  these  committees,  it  had  been  the  consistent 
policy  of  the  Board  to  secure  that  educational  interests  should 
predominate  on  them.  In  every  case  the  committees  were  being 
formed  after  consultation  with  the  Local  Education  Authorities 
who  were  asked  to  nominate  members  to  serve  on  them. 


Mr  Oscar  Browning,  speaking  at  Toynbee  Hall  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  a  presentation  to  him  in  commemoration  of  his  Principal- 
slnp  of  the  Cambridge  Day  Training  College,  said  that  the  Day 
framing  College  movement  really  originated  with  the  Board  of 
Education.  Mr.  Sharpe,  Sir  J.  Fitch,  and  Sir  E.  Oakley— men 
ot  a  type  from  whom  their  successors  at  Whitehall  might  well 
draw  the  inspiration  of  their  policy— wishing  to  broaden  the 
outlook  of  the  elementary  teacher,  decided  to  found  training 
colleges  m  connexion  with  the  Universities.  They  approached 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  at  Cambridge  the  Teachers’  Train- 
ing  syndicate,  of  which  he  had  been  secretary  for  thirty  years 
w  mjltS  incePtlion’  t°ok  the  matter  up.  Prof.  Sidgwick  and  Dr. 
Ward  were,  with  himself,  the  prime  movers,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  audacity  the  first  students  arrived  at  Cambridge  in  1891. 
Oxford  began  a  year  later.  Prof.  Sidgwick  had  said  that  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  the  movement  unless  he  (Mr.  Browning) 
undertook  the  Principalship,  and  consequently  he  regarded  the 
hold1  Tig  of  this  office  as  a  sacred  trust.  It  was  only  when  the 
Vice-Chancellor  told  him  that  unless  he  retired  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  reappointed  that  he  resigned  the  post.  The  actual 
opening  was  a  trifle  dramatic.  He  met  Henry  Sidgwick  in 
St.  James  s  Street  and  said  to  him,  “Dare  you  open  it?” 
Sidgwick  replied,  “  I  dare  if  you  dare,”  and  so  the  college  came 
into  being.  For  the  first  year’s  work  Mr.  Browning  said  that  he 
received  £10  and  Mr.  Iliffe  (Master  of  Method,  1890-99,  now 
Principal  of  the  Central  Secondary  School,  Sheffield)  £15,  from 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  experiment  had  justified  itself 
abundantly.  The  men  who  had  passed  through  the  college— 
men  who,  without  the  opportunities  it  offered,  would  never  have 
been  able  to  enter  upon  a  Cambridge  career— had  done  remark- 
ably  well  m  the  Triposes.  In  1908,  for  instance,  out  of  eighteen 
students,  six  gamed  Firsts,  and  seven  Seconds,  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  than  was  to  be  found  in  any  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
college,  not  excluding  Balliol  or  King’s.  On  the  professional 
side  the  members  of  the  college  were  reported  upon  by  the 
Teachers  draining  Syndicate  as  the  best  of  all  those  who  sat  for 
the  diploma,  while  of  all  the  training  colleges  in  England  the 
Cambridge  college  was  the  only  one  to  place  all  its  men  imme¬ 
diately  on  leaving.  Their  average  commencing  salary  was  £150, 
and  m  that  year,  when  so  many  trained  teachers  were  seeking 
^York  a“:d  fco  take  UP  tlie  most  uncongenial  of  occupations, 

the  national  Union  of  leachers  congratulated  him  on  the  unique 
position  held  by  the  Cambridge  college.  This  was  in  spite  of  the 
later  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  used  even  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  “so-called  training  college.”  He  used  to  reply 
by  calling  it  the  “  so-called  Board  of  Education.”  Heaven  forbid 
that  he  should  ever  attempt  to  investigate  its  policy !  Would 
that  he  were  in  Parliament  to  speak  his  mind  on  the  subject ! 
Lord  Rosebery  had  been  desiderating  men ;  the  Cambridge  Day 
I  raining  College  was  producing  men. 

The  West  Riding  County  Council  has  decided  to  reduce 
materially  its  expenditure  on  higher  education.  It  was  stated 
that  the  Education  Committee  are  extremely  sorry  to  have  to 
reduce  the  grants  to  Universities  and  to  have  to  cut  down  the 


number  of  scholarships ;  but  it  was  absolutely  necessarv  The 

rrStr!dUCtl,T  6V!n  T6re  alt°Sether  insufficient  to  bring 
+i?W1Vit  ie  ®xPen<Rfure  to  the  present  rating  (3d  in  the  £)  and 
he  Committee  had  therefore  appointed  a1 deputation  to  w^ 
pon  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  urge  the 
necessity  of  immediate  further  Government  aid. 

Tw'ST  >6ar  v  (^ou\mitt1ee  7as  formed  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
University  of  Leeds,  the  West  Riding  County  Council  and  the 
Workers  Education  Association  for  the  promotion  of  higher 

ure+idT  ?mPngS{  workpeople.  Reports  now  show  that  much 
useful  work  has  been  done  under  the  Committee’s  auspices 

were  ^  tmr°Jlgh  tut<?nal  ,classes  and  pioneer  lectures.  Classes 
were  held  during  the  winter  months  at  Brighouse  Castleford 
Hebden  Bridge,  Wakefield,  and  Bradford.  There  were  neces 
sanly  many  initial  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  these  were 
accentuated  by  the  intervention  of  the  General  Election  ;  but  on 
the  whole,  the  classes  proved  equal  to  the  strain.  An  analysis 
of  the  ages  and  occupations  of  the  students  makes  it  evident 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  students  that  have  been  attracted 
are  precisely  the  kind  for  whom  the  classes  were  designed.  The 

A^mosfJTth  m<?U®tnal  hlstoiT  and  modern  social  conditions. 
Almost  all  the  students  are  actively  engaged  in  trade  union, 
co-operative  and  friendly  society,  religious  and  political  work. 

Principal  Child,  of  Reading  University  College,  who  has 
returned  from  a  six  weeks’ trip  to  Canada  and  the  United  States 
gave  an  infoimal  lecture  on  his  experiences  to  the  Students! 
Representative  Council  and  friends. 

People  [he  said]  had  asked  what  he  thought  of  America.  It  was 

3  +°LCrTTC'Ze  h,m"8’  flaimers’  and  customs.  It  was  easy  to  find  fault 
with  the  Universities ;  to  say  they  went  in  for  over-building  and  to  find 
pomts  on  which  they  differed  from  our  own  practices  ;  there  were  many 
5  rounds  on  which  it  was  possible  to  say  things  were  not  as  they  would 
desire  them.  Re  could  say  a  great  deal  about  them.  One  thin-  he  felt 
was  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  had  a  great  future,  not  only 
because  of  the  vastness  of  their  natural  resources,  but  because  they 
believed  m  education.  They  did  not  talk  about  it  and  were  not  bored  by 
£  Th,ey  believed  ln  University  education  also.  It  was  the  thing  which 
the  visitor  appreciated  most  and  was  most  impressed  by.  The  deputa¬ 
tion  came  home  fee  mg,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  would  be  madness  and 
tol  j  for  a  people  like  our  own  not  to  be  increasingly  attentive  to  the 

U 'the  iTT  I™4  G+vn:tda  W6re  d°ing  “  the  matter  of  education  ;  and, 
m  the  second  place,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  try  to  spread  in  our  own 

country  something  of  the  same  kind  of  public  conviction  as  to  the 
necessity  of  L  niversity  teaming  for  a  larger  proportion  of  our  people 
both  men  and  women  The  subject  demanded  determination,  judgment’ 
and  patience  He  had  come  back  feeling  persuaded  that  they  must  put 
into  their  work  more  determination,  better  judgment,  and  more  patience 
if  patience  should  be  required.  If  they  had  those  three  things  they 
wouid  not  fail.  They  would  obtain  the  support  of  individuals  and  of 

W,  i,  fC’7Lut  uWf  ne?f88ary.t1°  the  realization  of  the  enterprise  they 
had  in  hand.  “  I  believe,”  he  said,  “  we  have  those  things-determina- 
tion,  judgment  patience-and  for  my  part  I  have  come  back  from 
America  very  strongly  feeling  that  m  putting  our  hand  to  that  enter¬ 
prise  we  do  not  intend  to  fail.” 

The  Northampton  Polytechnic  Institute,  Clerkenwell,  is  going 
ahead  m  aeronautics.  The  silver  medal  offered  by  the  Women’s 
Aerial  League  to  the  best  student  in  the  pioneer  courses  in 
Aeronautics,  held  during  the  past  session,  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr  Duncan  George  (Mr.  E.  R.  Moffat  pr oxime  accessit). 
In  continuation  ot  these  evening  courses,  extended  courses  of 
a  more  complete  and  practical  nature  are  being  arranged  for 
next  session,  and  Mr.  F.  Handley  Page,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Handley  Page,  Ltd  aeronautical  engineers,  has  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  these  courses.  Full  details  will  be  announced 
shortly.  There  is  also  under  consideration  the  establishment  of 
full-time  day  courses  m  Aeronautical  Engineering,  extending 
over  four  years,  similar  to  the  day  courses  in  Electrical  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  established  some  years  a°-o  A  pre¬ 
liminary  announcement  has  already  been  made  in  connexion  with 
these  day  courses,  and  fuller  particulars  will  be  ready  shortly. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Sixth  National 
.fieace  Congress,  recently  held  at  Leicester  : _ 

Whereas  the  aim  of  national  education  should  be  to  create  intelligent 
generous,  and  independent  citizens,  and  whereas  the  aim  of  the  militarist 
party  in  seeking  to  capture  the  public  secondary  school  and  to  link  young 
boys  to  the  Army  organization  by  means  of  cadet  corps  and  rifle  shooting 
contests  at  Bisley  is  to  turn  the  youth  of  the  land  into  supporters  of  the 
militarist  view  of  life  : 
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This  Congress  calls  upon  liberal-minded  head  masters  actively  to 
oppose  the  method  of  this  new  militarism  in  the  interests  of  a  liberal 

and  humanizing  education.  .  .  ,  , _  ■, 

Further  the  Congress  urges  upon  all  elementary -school  teachers,  and 
upon  the  ’  Authorities  controlling  the  public  elementary  schools,  the 
supreme  need  of  developing  in  young  children  the  ethical  sense  of  justice, 
of  teaching  them  that  there  is  but  one  moral  code  for  nations  and  tor 
individuals,  and  of  setting  before  them  the  ideals  of  a  higher  humanity 
aiming  at  life-saving  and  human  brotherhood  rather  than  of  power 
obtained  by  war  and  brute  force. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  of  the  North  London  Col¬ 
legiate  School  took  place  on  July  13  in  the  Clothworkers  Hall 
of  the  school,  Sir  Owen  Roberts  in  the  chair.  The  Head  Mistress 
(Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc.,  Litt.D.)  opened  her  report  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  this  year  was  the  sixtieth  anniversary  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  original  school  in  Camden  Street.  She  went  through 
the  long  list  of  the  year’s  successes.  On  the  social  side  of  the 
school  life,  the  most  noteworthy  event  to  record  was  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  playing-field  of  two  and  a  quarter  acres  close  to 
the  school.  In  the  absence  of  Lady  Roberts,  Sir  Owen  Roberts 
distributed  the  prizes.  In  his  address  to  the  girls  he  referie 
to  the  great  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  women  s  education 
in  the  last  half  century.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  in  a  woman  would  never  tend  to  make 
her  less  womanly,  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
woman,  however  learned,  wrould  ever  “  desert  an  infant  foi  a 
quadratic  equation.”  He  concluded  an  interesting  and  amusing 
speech  with  a  list  of  famous  women,  beginning  with  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale  and  ending  with  Mrs.  Fawcett  and  Mrs.  Pankhurst. 
During  the  afternoon  the  girls  sang  some  charming  songs  under 
the  conductorship  of  Mrs.  Manson. 


Prebendary  Reynolds,  the  Archbishops’  Inspector  of  Church 
Training  Colleges,  has  sent  to  their  Graces  his  report  for  1910, 
in  which  his  main  conclusion  is  that  “  the  work  has  never  been 
better  done  in  our  colleges  than  last  year.”  He  notes  the 
apparent  absence  of  any  danger  ahead.  The  colleges  have 
enjoyed  “  a  peace  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed,  ’  with  the 
result  that  there  has  been  “  a  development,  in  the  absence  of 
agitation,  in  the  right  direction,”  and.  the  position  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  through  the  consequent  opportunity  “  for 
silent  growth  and  for  clearer  understanding  of  our  aims,”  which 
are  to  provide  a  chance  “  of  learning  how  to  teach  religion  even 
to  those  who  do  not  accept  all  the  truth  as  the  Church  believes 
it.”  A  statistical  table  shows  that  the  number  of  men  admitted 
to  the  colleges  under  the  new  (i.e.,  the  McKenna)  regulations 
fell  from  76  to  50,  while  the  number  of  women  increases 
from  101  to  131.  The  largest  number  of  men  thus  admitted  at 
any  college  was  eleven  at  Carmarthen,  and  of  women  seventeen  at 
the  North  Wales  College.  The  Inspector  says  “  there  has  been 
little  inconvenience  expressed  at  the  presence  of  Nonconform¬ 
ists  in  the  colleges,  and  certainly  such  students  themselves 
have  been  gainers  by  the  arrangement.”  The  principals  have 
been  naturally  anxious  to  abstain  from  anything  that  might 
have  even  the  appearance  of  proselytizing.  The  Inspector  is 
conscious  that  many,  “  chiefly  outside  our  colleges,”  may  not 
agree  with  him,  but  his  own  conviction  is  that  the  presence 
of  these  Nonconformist  students  “  makes  for  peace  and  good¬ 
will  much  more  than  many  elaborate  schemes  to  promote  these 
objects.”  Reports  are  added  from  Winchester,  Battersea,  anc. 
Derby  to  show  the  systems  adopted  for  training  the  students  to 
give  lessons  in  religious  knowledge. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Hellenic  Studies,  Dr.  George  A.  Macmillan,  the  honorary  secre¬ 
tary,  presented  the  annual  report,  which  stated  that  nearly  all 
the  cost  of  fitting  up  the  society’s  new  home  in  Bloomsbury 
Square  had  been  met  by  special  donations,  bnt  the  larger  scale 
on  which  the  library  was  to  be  maintained  would  necessitate  an 
increase  of  regular  expenditure.  The  membership  had  increased 
to  nearly  a  thousand,  and  the  number  of  subscribing  libraries  to 
two  hundred.  Dr.  F.  G.  Kenyon,  of  the  British  Museum,  had 
been  chosen  to  till  a  vacancy  in  the  list  of  vice-presidents.  Prof. 
Percy  Gardner,  in  his  presidential  address,  said  that  the  year 
had  not  been  one  of  extensive  or  remarkable  excavations.  The 
most  promising  sites  in  Greece  were  rapidly  being  exhausted, 
though  there  was  still  a  great  field  for  research  in  Asia  Minor. 
Mr.  Evans  had,  in  the  last  few  days,  reported  the  discovery  of 
graves  of  considerable  interest  in  Crete.  At  Sparta  a  Mycenaean 
city  had  been  discovered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Eurotas 


from  the  city  of  historic  times.  Dr.  Bruckner  had  found,  in  the 

chief  burying  ground  of  early  Athens  outside  the  Dipylon  gate, 
a  line  of  great  public  tombs,  each  erected  m  honour  of  the 
citizens  who  had  fallen  in  battle  during  a  particular  year.  As 
important  in  its  way  as  excavation,  though  less  attractive,  was 
work  in  museums  ;  and  this  had  gone  on  apace.  Unhappily,  the 
official  publication  of  the  results  of  French  excavations  at  Delphi 
was  still  delayed.  There  was  little  wonder  that  some  German 
savants  had  lost  patience  and  questioned  many  of  the  attributions 
bv  the  French  scholars.  Criticizing  the  modern  tendency  to 
neglect  the  classics  and  ancient  history  in  education,  the  presi¬ 
dent  said  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  any  great  civilization 
could  exist  without  a  Greek  and  Roman  basis ;  n.o  such  thing 
had  yet  existed  among  white  men.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  keeper  cf 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  described, 
with  the  help  of  lantern  slides,  the  recently  completed  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  pedimental  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  at  the 

Museum.  _ 

The  British  Universities’  Students’  Congress  met  in  Birming¬ 
ham.  About  fifty  delegates  were  present  from  all  the  Uni¬ 
versities  in  the  Kingdom,  except  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  > 
Oliver  Lodge,  Principal  of  Birmingham  University,  attended  the 
opening  proceedings  and  gave  the  delegates  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  city.  It  was  announced  that,  St.  Andrews  finding  it  mo 
convenient  not  to  have  the  congress  next  year,  it  would  meet  at 
Cardiff,  and  Bristol  had  offered  for  1912  or  1913.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  asking  that  the  London  Students  Council  should 
be  represented  on  the  Senate  of  the  London  mv  J- 
report  of  the  International  Academic  Committee  stated  that  the 
committee  during  the  year  has  had  a  sudden  and  very  great 
development.  It  had  been  found  necessary  to  aPP01^,^0™^ 
British  Academic  Consuls-General  m  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States.  New  Consuls  had  been  appointed  m  the  following  Uni¬ 
versity  towns  Rostock,  Zurich,  Fribourg,  Geneva,  Basle,  Ann 
Arbor,  Charlotteville,  Chicago,  Columbus,  and  Pittsburg.  Ti  e 
committee  had  been  successful  in  securing  for  British  degrees 
greater  recognition  and  privileges  than  heretofore  m  some  of  the 
Universities  in  Switzerland.  The  committee  was  acting  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  Foreign  Office  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  German 
authorities  to  withdraw  a  recent  regulation  abolishing  privileges 
previously  given  to  British  graduates  offering  themselves  for 
German  degrees.  It  was  also  resolved  “  That  this  congress  is 
of  opinion  that  the  present  policy  of  the  International  Inte 
chance  of  Students  Committee— namely,  the  institution  of  vaca¬ 
tion  scholarship  tours— is  detrimental  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  main  part  of  their  scheme,  and  urges  them  to  develop 
arrangements  for  the  actual  interchange  of  students  wheieby  the 
scholars  would  spend  one  or  more  terms  m  the  University  or 
Universities  visited.”  _ 


The  Women’s  Congress  held  at  the  Japan-British  Exhibition 
discussed  (among  many  other  subjects)  Physical  I  raining  and 
Organized  Play.  Fraulein  Wilke,  of  the  Chelsea  Polytechnic, 
urged  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  physical  education  in 
the  schools.  While  twenty-five  hours  were  given  each  week  to 
mental  work,  only  one  hour  (she  said)  was  given  to  physical 
exercises,  and  these  frequently  took  place  in  stuffy  schoolrooms 
with  all  the  windows  shut.  She  asked  for  a  minimum  of  twenty 
minutes  in  each  of  the  five  school  days.  Any  comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  physical  education  of  girls  should  comprise  gym¬ 
nastics,  dancing,  and  games.  Net-ball  was  the  ideal  game  for 
girls,  and  fortunately  its  popularity  was  steadily  increasing. 
Some  games  were  too  cramped  and  one-sided,  as,  for  instance, 
hockey.  Lacrosse  was  too  strenuous  for  delicate  girls.  Dancing  was 
beneficial  in  the  widest  sense.  It  encouraged  lightness  and  grace, 
and  should  also  encourage  graciousness  of  manner.  The  teachers 
responsible  for  the  physical  exercises  in  the  schools  should  lie 
properly  trained,  and,  if  individual  attention  was  to  be  given,  no 
class  should  exceed  thirty  in  number.  Proper  shoes  for  drill 
were  as  necessary  as  books  for  lessons  and  should  be  provided 
by  the  authorities.  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp  pleaded  for  morris  dancing, 
which  would  encourage  and  nourish  the  spiritual,  instructive, 
and  imaginative  faculties.  Beginning  with  the  folk  dances, 
which  were  the  wildflowers  of  the  dance  world  springing  from 
the  human  heart  as  naturally  and  spontaneously  as  the  buttei- 
cups  and  daisies  out  of  the  uncultivated  soil,  they  could  pass  on 
to  the  minuet  and  gavotte,  which  w'ere  developed  from  the  dances 
of  the  people.  Demonstrations  of  morris  dancing  were  given  by 
girl  students  from  the  Chelsea  Polytechnic,  and  a  troop  of  little 
children  belonging  to  the  Guild  of  Play  gave  a  selection  of  old 
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A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Secondary  Teachers 
of  ireland  was  held  in  St.  Andrew’s  College.  Dublin,  on  July  2 
The  Chau-man  of  the  Association,  Mr.  P.  Kennedy,  presided. 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  - 

the'Roi,™ C, 9R-ve  With  gralitude  the  sympathetic  resolution  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  passed  at  Maynooth  on  June  21,  in  refer - 

ence  to  the  status  of  lay  assistant  teachers  in  Irish  secondary  schools,  and 
we  jeg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate 
Educa  tion,  and  of  the  Irish  public  and  press,  to  its  reasonable  terms,  with 
a  view  to  enlist  the  support  of  all  creeds  and  classes  in  Ireland  in  seCur- 
mg  that  m  the  changes  m  the  Intermediate  Board’s  income  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  statement,  a  remedy  will 
be  found  for  the  teachers  unsatisfactory  status,  (b)  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Episcopal  body,  to  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
political  parties,  to  the  Intermediate  Board,  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Chancelior  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  the  Press 

2.  That  we  respectfully  ask  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Intermediate 
Board  m  the  agitation  to  secure  an  increased  money  grant  for  secondary 
education  and  in  ensuring  that  part  at  least  of  the  money  promised  to 
the  Intermediate  Board  under  the  new  Budget  be  employed  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  salaries  of,  and  m  providing  pensions  for,  lay  teachers  in 
secondary  schools. 

3.  That  the  Intermediate  Board  he  requested  to  receive  a  deputation 
teachers6  AsSOCiatlOU  to  Pufc  before  the  Board  the  claims  of  the  assistant 

4.  («)  That  we  strongly  protest  against  Professors  and  Lecturers  in 
the  coUeges  of  the  National  University  holding  teaching  appointments 
other  than  their  professorships  or  lectureships  in  the  said  colleges  and  par¬ 
ticularly  against  their  holding  teaching  appointments  in  secondary  schools 
or  institutions  giving  an  education  of  a  secondary  character,  and  that  we 
call  upon  the  Senate  to  enforce  the  statutes  in  this  respect  lb)  That  as 
University  appointments  are  often  filled  from  the  secondary  schools  ’we 
consider  it  unfair  to  the  secondary  teachers  that,  in  a  country  where  so 
many  are  compelled  to  emigrate  for  a  livelihood,  dual  appointments  in 
th®  University  Colleges  should  be  given  to  any  Professor  or  Lecturer. 

.  5‘  That  we  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  following 
important  paragraph  from  the  “Statement  of  the  Joint  Committee 
representing  the  heads  of  secondary  schools  in  Ireland,’’  just  issued,  and 
referred  to  by  the  Bishops  in  their  resolution  on  secondary  education  • 
The  most  important  of  all  the  results  of  the  granting  of  the  claim  set 
foith  here  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  regular  profession  of  second- 
ary  teachers  entitled,  to  suitable  salaries  and  pensions.” 


,  T*e  Conference  on  higher  education  in  South  Africa,  attended 
by  Mr.  Malan  and  representatives  of  the  Education  Departments 
of  all  four  Provinces,  concluded  recently  at  Cape  Town.  The 
Conference  (says  South  Africa)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for 
the  purposes  of  the  South  Africa  Act,  higher  education  should 
include  education  beyond  the  standard  of  matriculation  or  a 
standard  considered  by  the  Minister  to  be  equivalent  thereto 
which  is  carried  on  m  an  institution  established  under  a  special 
statute,  and  any  extension  or  continuation  courses  carried  on  in 
connexion  with  such  an  institution  which  the  Minister  may 
approve,  and  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  followed  in 
institutions  to  be  afterwards  named.  It  is  held  desirable  for  the 
f  uturethat  a  uniform  system  should  be  followed  in  regard  to  the 
provision  of  buildings  for  educational  purposes,  the  opinion  of 
u  y°nference  being  that  all  money  required  for  such  buildings 
should  be  obtained  out  of  a  central  loan  fund,  except  in  those 
special  cases  where  Parliament  decides  to  provide  for  them  out 
of  revenue.  The  Conference  deprecated  undue  multiplication  of 
■chairs  of  pedagogy  m  University  Colleges,  and  resolved  that  in 
any  case  no  chair  should  be  established  unless  there  be  associated 
therewith  means  for  the  practical  training  of  the  students  con- 
cerned.  A  conference  was  recommended  to  be  summoned  by 
the  Minister  of  Education  of  delegates  from  the  University  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  South  African  School  of  Mines  and 
technology  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  granting  of  cer¬ 
tificates  and  degrees  in  mining. 

At  the  Garden  Club  of  the  White  City,  Baron  Heyking 
Imperial  Russian  Consul-General,  entertained  at  dinner  Prof’ 
Cholmogoroff  and  his  party  of  twenty-nine  Russian  technologicai 
students,  who  for  seven  weeks  had  been  inspecting  engineering 
works  in  this  country.  In  proposing  “  Success  to  the  Excur¬ 
sionists  and  the  Visitors,”  he  thanked  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  on  that  and 
many  other  kindred  occasions,  and  pointed  out  that  in  the 
last  three  years  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
economically,  socially,  and  politically,  had  increased  enormously’ 


The  old  distrust,  and  even  open  enmity,  had  given  way  to 

countriesOUSTbSS  °f  th®  SolidaritJ  of  the  interests  of  the  ^  wo 
to  5t,  dv  tbfhfre  WaS  a  fTlng  desire  of  the  Pe°Pies  of  each 
langUage  0f  t,he  other-  Pro£.  Cholmogoroff,  in 
A  ’  I”  •  •  ev.erJ  readiness  had  been  shown  by  manufacturers 
d  municipal  and  ther  authorities  both  in  London  and  in 
e  provinces  to  show  them  everything  worth  seeing  and  to 

whh  ThS7  explanatlon  needed.  They  were  deeply  impressed 
T  K  ■?,  P£°gress  and  industry  of  this  great  country.  He 
submitted  the  tofist  of  “  The  Prosperity  of  Friendly  England.” 
bir  Albert  Rollit,  in  responding,  said  that  the  prospects  of 
an  increase  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  were  most 
-Rthe^e  n<?  ^ater  field  for  industrial  develop- 

wlPtl  HK8Sia'  n°n  fc,heJother  hand>  England  had  capital 
which  might  be  well  applied  m  that  development.  Mr.  C.  E. 

;imlSMrVR  (§e°retaiY  ?£  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
and  lvli.  R.  b.  I  raser  also  responded. 

Emeritus  Proe.  Thomas  Hamilton  Core,  M.A.,  died  in  his 
seventy -fourth  year  A  native  of  Lanarkshire,  he  distinguished 
himself  both  in  Mathematics  and  in  Classics  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
r  ersity.  For  five  years  he  was  Lecturer  in  Mathematics'  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Training  College,  Edinburgh ;  for  five  years, 
Vice-Princupa1  of  the  International  College,  Isleworth ;  and  for 
thirty-five  years  Professor  of  Physics  in  Owens  College,  Man¬ 
chester  He  retired  m  1905.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
education  outside  the  University,  and  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  School  Board 


Mr  Robert  Russell,  I.S.O.,  one  of  the  first  Superintendents 
of  Education  for  Natal,  died  in  New  York.  He  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1843.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  system 
of  primary  education  now  established  in  Natal,  and  he  founded 
what  is  said  to  be  the  first  cadet  corps  of  the  Empire  in  1867. 
He  was  Ratal  s  representative  on  the  Council  of  the  Cape  Uni¬ 
versity  m  189b  and  his  services  were  recognized  by  the  Natal 
ar  lament  in  the  shape  of  a  special  Act  granting  him  a  pension 
i  t salary  when  he  retired.  He  is  the  author  of 

Ratal :  I  he  Land  and  its  Story,”  on  a  new  edition  of  which  he 
was  engaged  shortly  before  his  death. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


A  deputation  from  the  University  of  London  waited  (July  19) 

I  nnrlnn  on  £  ie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  private 
room  to  urge  that  the  grants  to  the  University 
should  be  co-ordinated.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Runciman,  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
and  Sir  R.  Morant  Among  the  members  of  the  deputation 
pfrf-  P™f-  Dr’  Hill  (Vice-Chancellor),  Sir  Edward  Busk,  Sir 
Phdip  Magnus,  IP  Sir  William  Collins,  M.P.,  Dr.  Foster, 
P  ’  Huzza,ASir  L  Woife  Barry,  Sir  F.  Mowatt,  Dr.  Walms- 
ley,  Mr  Sidney  Webb,  and  Mr.  Hartog.  Sir  P.  Magnus, 
m  introducing  the  deputation,  pointed  out  that  £8,000  a  year 
was  received  by  the  University  for  the  general  purposes  of  ad- 

mm1v.tratl0n’Tand1  a  sbare  °f  the  Treasury  grant  of  £100,000 
which  was  distributed  among  University  colleges.  The  latter 
grant  was  applicable  only  to  the  University  and  King’s  Colleges, 
these  colleges  were  considering  the  necessity  of  applving  to  the 
Board  ot  Education,  under  the  regulations  for  technical  schools, 
for  a  further  sum.  Grants  from  the  Board  of  Education 
however  were  subject  to  conditions  which  were  not  properly 
applicable  to  institutions  giving  higher  education,  and  complete 
freedom  m  teaching  was  essential  in  University  education.  Sir 
William  Collins  said  the  rigid  regulation  of  grants  in  aid 
applicable  m  the  case  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  was 
incompatible  with  the  freedom  required  by  Universities.  Dr. 
Hill  and  Dr.  Foster  spoke  in  favour  of  consolidating  all  the 
grants  so  that  a  lump  sum  might  be  given  to  the  University,  to 
best^  ied  t0  SUC  1  PUrPoses  as  tbe  governing  bodies  might  think 

inMr'u^UflC1Inain’  repiU  havin.g  expressed  his  sympathy  with 
e  o  jec  ot  the  deputation,  said  they  had  opened  up  a  large 
question  on  which  neither  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  nor  he 
could  at  once  give  an  answer.  He  felt  that  the  grants  to  Univer- 
sities  should  be  administered  with  a  degree  of  independence 
1  erent  from  that  which  obtained  in  the  case  of  other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  He  recognized  that  it  was  of  advantage  to 
Universities  and  colleges  to  have  a  fixed  income  on  which  they 
could,  rely.  Although  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  much 
overlapping,  he  realized  the  importance  of  giving  to  Universities 
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and  University  colleges  a  considerable  amount  of  freedom  in 
instruction.  The  matter  should  receive  very  careful  attention. 

The  annual  Assembly  of  the  Faculties  of  University  College  was 
held  on  June  30.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  his  report  on 
the  work  of  the  session,  stated  that  the  growth  of  the  University 
Officers’  Training  Corps  had  been  vigorous.  During  the  past  ses¬ 
sion  a  section  of  Artillery  had  been  formed.  The  corps  new  num¬ 
bered  884  members,  of  whom  258,  forming  a  sub-section  oi 
Artillery,  two  companies  of  Infantry,  and  a  medical  section,  w  ere 
furnished  by  University  College.  Steady  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  scheme  for  the  rearrangement  and  re-equipment 
of  the  college  buildings  and  with  the  expansion  of  the  col  ege 
departments  and  laboratories.  A  definite  step  forward  had  beer1 
made  in  regard  to  the  proposed  new  chemical  laboratories,  whic  i 
stood  out  at  the  present  time  as  the  foremost  need  of  the  college. 
An  option  to  purchase  a  suitable  site  immediately  adjoining  t  re 
north  wing  of  the  college  had  been  obtained  and  an  Appeal  Com¬ 
mittee  constituted,  and  already  a  sum  of  £8,000  had  been  received 
towards  the  total  of  £70,000  that  was  required.  It  was  hoped 
that  it  would  be  possible  within  a  short  time  to  provide  the  new 
accommodation  required  for  the  Department  of  Architecture. 
The  year  had  been  one  of  quiet  and  steady  progress.  In  many 
departments  the  increase  of  members  and  of  advanced  work  was 
already  so  great  as  to  make  the  accommodation  provided  since 
1907  insufficient.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  one  of  the 
newest  departments,  Experimental  Psychology,  winch  had  alto¬ 
gether  outgrown  its  present  accommodation.  The  number  oi 
students  for  the  session  was  1,507,  as  against  1,448  last  year,  not 
including  the  161  students  of  other  colleges  attending  inter¬ 
collegiate  courses.  Of  these,  388  were  post-graduate  or  researc  i 
students,  as  against  308  last  year.  The  number  of  interna 
students  registered  had  been  672,  as  against  589  last  }eai.  One 
hundred  and  ten  students  had  obtained  University  degrees,  of 
whom  sixty-seven  took  honours,  and  sixteen  took  degrees  higliei 
than  that  of  Bachelor.  At  the  recent  intermediate  examinations 
forty  students  passed  in  arts,  thirty-seven  in  science,  and.  thirteen 
in  engineering,  while  twenty-one  others  were  successful  m  ail 
but  one  subject.  The  athletic  grounds  had  led  to  more  men  and 
women  taking  healthy  exercise  than  ever  before,  bir  Ihomas 
Raleigh,  K.C.S.I.,  the  visitor  of  the  year,  and  the  Provost 
delivered  appropriate  addresses. 

At  King’s  College  a  large  number  of  University  successes 
were  announced  (June  29),  including  five  M.A.’s  twenty-three 
B.A.’s,  thirty-three  B.Sc.’s,  and  nine  B.Sc.’s  (Engineering). 
The  Associateship  of  the  College  was  awarded  to  seventy-nme 
students. 

Birkbeck  College,  says  the  City  Press  (July  16),  is  in  financial 
difficulties.  So  serious  is  the  position  in  fact  that,  unless  assist¬ 
ance  is  forthcoming,  the  governors  will  be  unable  to  carry  on  the 
institution.  The  governors  have  applied  to  the  County  Council 
for  assistance,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  seen  what  the  result  of  t  e 
representations  made  will  be.  Last  year  s  statement  of  the  in¬ 
come  and  expenditure  of  the  College  shows  a  balance  on  the 
wrong  side  of  nearly  £1,100,  and  it  is  stated  that  additional  help 
to  the  extent  of  £1,000  per  annum  is  required  to  place  the  insti¬ 
tution  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  The  crux  of  the  financial 
situation  lies  in  the  fact  that,  whilst  during  the  past  five  years 
the  number  of  students  has  diminished  from  2,863  to  1 ,447,  the 
sum  payable  in  salaries  has  increased  from  £6,803  to  £10, 34.,. 
These  figures  require  explanation  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen 
in  their  true  relation  and  significance.  Although  the  number  of 
students  has  decreased,  the  hours  devoted  to  instruction  remain 
about  the  same.  In  1904-5  the  student  hours  were  154,000 ;  and 
in  1908-9  151,000.  During  these  five  years  the  tuition  in  elemen¬ 
tary  subjects  has  been  abandoned,  and  work  has  become  much 
more  advanced  in  character.  This  fact  has  necessitated  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff  ;  hence  the 
considerable  increase  in  the  item  of  salaries.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  four  main  sources  of  income.  These  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  from  last  year’s  financial  statement.  During  the  twelve¬ 
month,  £4,400  was  received  from  class  fees,  £1,550  from  the  City 
parochial  Foundation,  £4,500  from  the  County  Council,  and 
£2,200  from  the  Board  of  Education.  This,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  College. 

The  attendance  at  the  London  University  Holiday  Course  for 
Foreigners  this  year  numbers  250,  while  as  many  as  70  had  to  be 
refused.  The}'  represent  fourteen  nationalities,  many  of  them 
coming  from  Germany,  France,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  A  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  them  are  teachers. 


The  following  are  the  regulations  as  to  examination  for  en¬ 
trance  bursaries  in  Arts  (awarded  by  open  com- 
Edinburgh.  petition)  made  by  the  Senatus  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  with  the  approval  of  the  University 
Court,  under  the  powers  given  in  Ordinance  No.  57  of  the 
Commissioners  under  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  as 
altered  by  Ordinance  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Court: 

The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be — Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics, 
French,  German,  English,  History  and  Geography,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Celtic.  The  full  marks  for  each  subject  shall  be  100. 

Every  candidate  may  take  up  four  different  subjects,  but  must  select 
at  least  two  from  the  following  list  of  four  alternatives  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  French  or  German. 

The  papers  for  each  subject  shall  be  the  papers  on  the  higher  standard 
set  for  the  Preliminary  Examination  in  Arts,  together  with  an  additional 
paper.  The  apportionment  of  the  full  marks  between  these  two  papers 
shall  be  left  to  the  University  examiners  in  each  subject.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  in  the  additional  paper  in  mathematics  questions  on  ele¬ 
mentary  applied  mathematics  will  be  set. 

In  order  to  give  the  secondary  schools  and^  the  various  patrons  who 
utilize  the  University  bursary  examination  sufficient  notice,  these  regu¬ 
lations  shall  not  come  into  force  until  October,  1911. 

No  candidate  can  obtain  a  bursary  in  Arts  who  shall  not  have  passed 
the  Preliminary  Examination  in  Arts  or  its  equivalent. 


National 
University  of 
Ireland. 


It  seems  (says  the  Irish  Times )  that  the 
advocates  of  “  essential  Irish  ”  in  the  National 
University  of  Ireland  have  won  the  day.  The 
Senate  have  decided  that  the  Irish  language  is 
to  be  compulsory  at  matriculation  in  1913,  and,  we  presume,  in 
all  subsequent  years.  The  fight  has  been  raging  since  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Bill  became  law.  The  Gaelic  League,  the  Sinn  Fein 
Party,  and  all  those  others  who  regard  a  knowledge  of  Irish  as 
the  hall-mark  of  the  revival  movement,  insisted  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  a  University  in  which  Irish  was  not  compulsory  would 
not  be  “  national  ”  at  all.  In  their  view  the  Senate  had  to  decide 
between  two  ideals — an  “  anglicized”  University  imitating,  and 
inferior  to,  Dublin  University,  and  a  native  institution  which 
would  concentrate  and  develop  all  the  Celtic  elements  in  the 
national  life.  The  Senate’s  position  was  exceedingly  difficult. 
Some  of  its  members,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  educated 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  believed  that  compulsory  Irish 
would  be  a  serious  drag  on  the  University’s  progress.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  advocates  of  compulsion  had  a  good  deal  of 
support  in  the  country.  They  made  the  question  a  political  one, 
and  captured  many  of  the  district  and  county  councils.  The 
county  councils  play  a  large  part  in  the  University  s  finance.  It 
is  poorly  endowed,  and  would  be  heavily  handicapped  without 
the  funds  (some  £60,000  a  year)  which  the  councils  are  em¬ 
powered  to  provide  for  county  scholarships.  A  large  pait  of 
this  sum  was  in  danger  if  the  Gaelic  League  s  demand  was  re¬ 
fused,  since  many  of  the  councils  made  the  grants  dependent  on 
the  adoption  of  compulsory  Irish.  Moreover,  if  the  proposal 
were  rejected,  the  University  would  have  to  face  an  agitation 
partly  political,  partly  sentimental,  and,  no  doubt,  parti}  educa¬ 
tional — which  would  certainly  prove  annoying  and,  perhaps, 
really  dangerous.  The  Senate  had  to  balance  one  difficulty 
against  another. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Walsh),  in  distributing  prizes  at  Holycross  College,  made  a 
long  statement  about  the  system  and  working  of  the  National 
University  of  Ireland,  of  which  he  is  Chancellor.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  disadvantages  in  costliness  and  complexity  of  the 
federal  system,  on  which  the  University  has  been  established. 
Owing  to  the  distances  which  separated  the  three  University 
Colleges,  every  meeting  of  the  Senate  cost  the  University  between 
£60  and  £70,  meetings  of  the  General  Board  of  Studies  between 
£30  and  £90,  and  of  the  Faculties  between  £250  and  £300.  The 
division  of  the  old  Royal  University  grant  of  £20,000  in  equal 
proportions  between  the  National  University  and  the  Belfast 
University  was  monstrously  inequitable,  especially  as  Belfast 
was  subject  to  none  of  the  expenses  involved  in  the  complexity 
of  the  federal  systems.  The  Archbishop  paid  a  warm  tribute  to 
Mr.  Birrell’s  tact  and  energy  in  connexion  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  University,  and  especially  thanked  Mr.  Balfour  for 
the  incalculable  help  of  his  brilliant  advocacy  in  this  mattei  of 
University  education.  The  numbers  of  students  in  attendance 
at  the  lectures  in  the  three  University  colleges  during  the  present 
year  were  as  follows:  Dublin,  530;  Cork,  368;  Galway,  1-8, 
or  a  total  of  1,026. 
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HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  ordinary  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Corporation  was  held  at  the  College  on  Saturday,  July  16. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  advertisement  convening  the 
meeting,  the  Rev.  Richard  Lee  was  appointed  Chairman. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  laid  before  the  meeting  and 
was  taken  as  read,  a  copy  having  previously  been  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  College.  It  was  as  follows 

Report  oe  the  Council. 

The  Council  beg  to  lay  before  the  members  of  the  College  the  following 
Report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  half-year : _ 

1.  During  the  past  half-year  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  “  Rational 
and  Experimental  Psychology  as  applied  to  Education”  has  been  de¬ 
livered  by  Prof.  J.  Adams.  A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  “Recent 
Studies  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  ”  will  be  given  in  the  autumn  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  Adamson. 

2.  The  Christmas  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas 
was  held  on  December  27  to  31,  1909,  and  was  attended  by  179  candi¬ 
dates — 324  men  and  155  women.  During  the  past  half-year  the  Diploma 
of  Eellow  has  been  conferred  on  2  candidates,  that  of  Licentiate  on  29, 
and  that  of  Associate  on  121,  who  had  satisfied  the  prescribed  con¬ 
ditions. 

3.  The  number  of  entries  for  the  Midsummer  Certificate  and  Lower 
Forms  Examinations  is  4,420.  The  Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  first  week  in  March,  and  was  attended  by  364  can¬ 
didates. 

4.  During  the  past  half-year  the  Council  have  conducted  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  inspection  of  four  schools  by  visiting  examiners. 

5.  The  examination  of  pupils  of  schools  in  Newfoundland,  which  the 
Council  are  again  conducting  on  behalf  of  the  Newfoundland  Council  of 
Higher  Education,  will  be  held  at  120  centres.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  entries  for  these  examinations,  which  now 
amount  to  over  3,700,  arranged  in  four  grades,  which  correspond  approxi¬ 
mately  to  the  four  grades  of  the  College  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms 
Examinations. 

6.  At  the  members’  meetings  held  during  the  past  half-year  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lectures  have  been  given:- — “Demonstration  Schools:  their 
Purpose,  Method,  Results,”  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.A.  ;  “School 
Recognition  in  England,  in  the  light  of  foreign  practice,”  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Thornton,  B.A.  Reports  of  the  lectures  have  been  published  in  The 
Educational  Times. 

7.  The  Council  have  decided  to  hold  a  winter  meeting  of  teachers  in 
the  second  week  of  Jauuary  next,  and  to  arrange  for  a  Conversazione  in 
connexion  therewith.  It  is  hoped  that  the  meeting  will  prove  as  great 
a  success  as  previous  similar  meetings. 

8.  During  the  past  half-year  nine  new  members  have  been  elected, 
and  sixteen  have  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  membership  under 
bection  II,  Clause  5  of  the  By-Laws.  One  name  had  been  removed 
from  the  list,  and  notice  has  been  received  of  the  withdrawal  of  seven,  i 
The  Council  regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  the  following 
members  :— The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Barry,  Rev.  J.  T.  Bell,  Sir  William 
Bousfield,  Mr.  F.  B.  Brunwin,  Rev.  Dr.  Carver,  E.C.P.,  Mr.  A.  Harvey, 
Mr.  N.  John,  Miss  M.  A.  Reynolds,  L.C.P.,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  H.  Sykes. 

9.  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  General  Meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  College,  the  Council  have  continued  their  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  question  “Whether  by  any  methods  the  work  and  influence 
-of  the  College  may  be  increased.”  It  appeared  to  them  that  the  inquiry 
might  be  more  fruitful  if  the  co-operation  of  the  members  could  be 
secured ;  and  accordingly,  in  February  last,  a  letter,  inviting  sugges¬ 
tions,  was  addressed  to  all  members  residing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  satisfactory  response  was  made  to  this  invitation,  a  large  number  of 
suggestions  from  members  being  received  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May.  The  consideration  of  the  suggestions  was  referred  to 
three  committees,  which  have  already  made  some  progress  with  the 
work,  but  the  Council  are  not  yet  prepared  to  make  definite  recommen¬ 
dations. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  3,  Mr.  Newsome  remarked  that 
the  published  class-lists  of  the  Certificate  Examinations  seemed 
to  him  to  point  to  a  decrease  in  the  entries  for  science  subjects, 
particularly  in  Chemistry,  in  which  there  was  not  a  single 
distinction  in  the  First  Class  at  the  Midsummer  Examination  last 


year.  This  he  was  inclined  to  ascribe  both  to  defects  in  the 
syllabus  and  to  a  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  examiners  and 
revisers  in  seeing  that  the  questions  set  were  within  the  pre¬ 
scribed  limits.  He  wished  to  move  for  a  return  of  the  entries 
for  science  subjects  at  the  recent  Certificate  Examination  and 
for  the  results  of  the  examination  in  those  subjects. 

The  Dean  took  exception  to  the  general  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Newsome,  which  was  not  supported  by  the  most  recent 
reports  of  the  results  of  the  examination.  There  had  been  no 
disproportionate  decrease  in  the  entries  for  science  subjects. 
The  papers  set  were  revised  by  specialists  in  the  several  depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  examiners  were  all  competent  and  experienced 
men.  Suggestions  for  modification  of  the  syllabuses  always 
received  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Newsome  said  his  object  had  been  to  ventilate  the  matter. 
He  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Thornton  asked,  with  regard  to  paragraph  7,  if  members 
could  be  informed  on  what  lines  it  was  proposed  to  hold  the 
meeting  in  January.  It  seemed  probable  that  in  the  first  week 
in  January  the  attention  of  teachers  would  be  distracted  by 
numerous  other  meetings,  which  might  unfavourably  affect  the 
attendance  at  the  College  meeting.  He  suggested  that  it  might 
be  well  if  the  College  could  co-operate  with  other  bodies — e.g., 
with  the  London  County  Council.  He  further  suggested  that 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
discussion  after  each  lecture. 

The  Dean  observed  that  the  Council  felt  that  they  had  to  do  a 
kind  of  work  somewhat  different  from  that  done  by  the  County 
Council.  It  had  been  found  in  the  past  that  there  were  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers  desiring  to  attend  lectures  on 
definite  subjects  to  make  the  meeting  a  success,  and  there  were 
other  teachers  who  desired  to  bring  forward  new  ideas  for  criti¬ 
cism.  As  long  as  there  was  found  to  be  a  sufficient  demand  for 
such  lectures,  the  Council  felt  that  the  College  was  doing  useful 
work.  Prof.  Sadler  had  promised  to  give  the  opening  address 
and  care  would  be  taken  to  make  the  lectures  as  practical  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Barrow  Rule  said  he  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the 
matter  referred  to  in  paragraph  9.  At  the  last  meeting  he  had 
remarked  that  the  Council  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  sug¬ 
gestions  for  extending  the  work  and  influence  of  the  College,  and 
subsequently,  at  his  suggestion,  the  Council  had  issued  a  letter 
inviting  suggestions  from  members.  About  fifty  members  had 
responded ;  their  suggestions  were  now  being  considered  by 
the  committees  to  whom  they  had  been  referred,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  inquiry  would  issue  in  practical  recommendations  being 
laid  before  the  members  at  their  next  meeting.  When  he  had 
the  honour,  fifty  years  ago,  of  introducing  the  question  of  Regis¬ 
tration,  some  who  were  then  present  would  recollect  that  the 
underlying  principle  of  registration  was  the  independence  and 
self-government  of  the  scholastic  profession.  It  was  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  co-operation  with  other  bodies  ;  but  the  members 
of  the  College  had  a  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  their  Royal 
Charter — viz.,  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  and  promote  the 
interests  of  the  scholastic  profession.  Let  them  do  their  own 
work  and  stand  by  their  guns,  and  they  would,  he  felt  sure, 
reap  the  reward  of  earnest  endeavour.  He  hoped  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  suggestions  that  had  come  in,  members  would 
find  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  College  a  more  earnest 
desire  than  ever  to  defend  the  position  of  the  private-school 
teacher  and  the  cause  of  secondary  education.  He  hoped  a 
day  would  come  when  secondary  education  would  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  State.  At  present  the  State  had  complete 
control  of  the  elementary  education  of  the  country,  and  now 
there  appeared  to  be  an  endeavour  to  obtain  complete  control  of 
secondary  education.  He  ventured  to  think  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  College,  in  the  interests  of  education,  to  resist  any  such 
attempt. 

Mr.  Thornton  said  it  was  nearly  fifty  years  since  the  College 
took  up  the  question  of  Registration,  and  they  had  been  working 
away  at  it  at  intervals  ever  since.  They  had  not  got  it ;  but 
there  was  something  more  important  which  they  had  got,  which 
had  been  given  to  them  without  asking,  and  which,  if  properly 
carried  out,  would  include  all  that  registration  of  teachers  could 
do  for  them.  He  referred  to  the  recognition  of  schools.  The 
College,  by  its  action,  had  shown  that  it  was  profoundly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  movement  to-day  and  the  way 
in  which  it  had  been  prosecuted.  He  hoped  that,  half-year  after 
half-year,  they  would  insist  on  keeping  this  subject  in  the 
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forefront  of  their  programme,  and  he  thought  that  in  this  he 
represented  the  feeling  of  the  present  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dawes  said  he  was  convinced  that  the  registration 
of  teachers  would  be  of  no  permanent  benefit  to  teachers  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  the  registration  of  schools  would  be  absolutely 
useless  for  the  advancement  of  secondary  education  in  private 
schools.  He  i-egarded  independence  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the 
profession  of  a  teacher  if  he  was  to  exert  a  proper  influence  oyer 
his  school  and  his  pupils  ;  and  if  he  did  not  possess  the  capacity 
for  exercising  such  personal  influence  his  school  must  decline  and 
he  would  fall  out  of  the  profession.  As  teachers,  they  should 
hold  fast  together,  and  the  flag  he  would  wish  to  see  raised 
should  have  inscribed  on  it:  “  The  Union  of  Teachers  of  Private 
Schools  centralized  in  the  College  of  Preceptors.”  It  had  been 
suggested  that  the  College  should  unite  with  some  of  the  other 
educational  bodies,  and  if  a  union  could  be  effected  between  the 
College  and  the  Private  Schools  Association  he  believed  that  it 
would  be  for  their  mutual  advantage.  He  was  also  of  opinion 
that  those  persons  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
membership  of  the  College  without  payment,  on  account  of 
having  obtained  one  of  the  College  diplomas,  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  small  subscription  for  the  advantages  they  en¬ 
joyed. 

Mr.  Millar  Inglis  regretted  that  some  of  the  suggestions  that 
had  been  offered  by  members  of  the  College  had  not  been 
mentioned  to-day,  for  they  would  have  led  to  a  very  interesting 
discussion.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Thornton  that  some  reference 
to  registration  should  have  been  made  in  the  report.  He  was 
sure  that  if  he  would  bring  forward  a  resolution  with  reference 
to  registration,  the  meeting  would  gladly  adopt  it.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  teachers  ought  to  be  registered,  and  he 
believed  that  the  reason  w'hy  the  results  of  the  movement  for 
registration  had  fallen  short  of  expectation  was  to  be  sought 
in  the  obstacles  that  had  been  placed  in  the  way  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Newsome  remarked  that  they  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Runciman  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  whole  subject 
of  registration,  and  in  particular  the  Conference  held  in  N  o- 
vember  last,  was  now  being  considered  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  members  would  possibly  remember  that  at  the  end 
of  that  speech  he  referred  to  the  possibility  of  the  return  of 
the  fees  that  had  been  paid  by  those  who  had  been  registered. 
The  matter  had  already  been  discussed  by  several  associations 
of  teachers,  and  he  would  suggest  the  desirability  of  advising 
the  whole  of  the  members  whose  names  appeared  on  the  old 
register  to  apply  en  bloc  for  the  return  of  their  registration  fees. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  then  adopted. 

The  Dean  then  presented  his  report,  which  had  been  printed 
and  circulated  among  the  members  attending  the  meeting.  It 
was  as  follows  : — 

The  Dean’s  Report. 

In  addition  to  the  general  statement  of  the  examination  work  of  the 
College  during-  the  past  half-year,  which  has  been  embodied  in  the  Report 
of  the  Council,  I  have  now  to  submit  to  you,  in  detail,  the  statistics  and 
results  of  the  various  examinations. 

The  Midsummer  Examination  of  candidates  for  Certificates  took  place 
on  the  ‘28th  June  to  the  2nd  July  at  115  Local  Centres  and  Schools.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  the  Examination  was  held  at  the  following  places  : — 
Abingdon,  Barry  (Glam.),  Belfast,  Bewdley,  Birmingham,  Birr,  Black¬ 
pool,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Bruff,  Cahir,  Cardiff,  Carlisle,  Carmarthen,  Car¬ 
narvon,  Charleville,  Cheltenham,  Chertsey,  Chichester,  Clapham,  Cork, 
Croydon,  Devonport,  Dublin,  Dumfries,  Durham,  Ealing,  Eccles, 
Edinburgh,  Exeter,  Eye  (Suffolk),  Falmouth,  Eaniham,  Felixstowe, 
Folkestone ,  Forest  Hill,  Fraserburgh,  Goudhurst,  Grimsargh,  Grove 
Ferry,  Haverfordwest,  Hawkhurst,  Herne  Bay,  Highgate,  Huddersfield, 
Inverurie,  Jersey,  Kanturk,  Kii'kwall,  Launceston,  Leeds,  Lerwick, 
Liverpool,  London,  Lostock  Gralam,  Manchester,  Margate,  Melton 
Mowbray,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Midleton,  Mountmellick,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Newquay,  New  Ross,  Nottingham,  Pencader,  Penistone,  Pentre, 
Plymouth.  Porth,  Portsmouth,  Red  Hill,  Richmond  (Surrey),  Rochester, 
Rugeley,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Scorton,  Seaford,  Sheffield,  Southampton, 
Southport,  Stamford,  Stoke  -  on  -  Trent,  Streatham  Hill,  Sunderland, 
Taplow,  Taunton,  Thurles,  Waterford,  Wellington  (Salop) ,  Westcliff- 
"D-Sea,  West  Hartlepool,  Weston-super-Mare,  Wey bridge,  Wicklow, 
Wigton,  York.  The  Examination  was  also  held  at  Gibraltar,  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  Colombo  (Ceylon),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Georgetown  (British 
Guiana),  and  Wei-liai-wei  (N.  China). 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  (not  including  203  examined 
at  Colonial  Centres)  was  3054 — 2104  boys  and  950  girls. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  candidates  at  the 


recent  Midsummer  Examination  who  passed  in  the  class  for  which  they 

were  entered : — •  ^ 

Examined.  Passed.  Percentage. 

First  Class  [or  Senior]  ...  409  .  208  .  51 

Second  Class  [or  Junior]  .  1223  .  049  .  63 

Third  Class .  1011  .  783  .  7/ 

The  above  table  does  not  take  account  of  those  candidates  who  obtained 
Certificates  of  a  lower  class  than  that  for  which  they  were  entered,  nor 
of  those  (411  in  number)  who  entered  for  certain  subjects  required  for 
professional  preliminary  purposes. 

The  number  of  candidates  entered  for  the  Lower  Forms  Examination 
(not  including  99  examined  at  Colonial  Centres)  was  934 — 478  boys  and 
456  girls.  Of  these  748  passed,  or  80  per  cent. 

At  the  Professional  Preliminary  Examination  for  First  and  Second 
Class  Certificates,  which  was  held  on  the  1st  to  3rd  of  March,  in  London 
and  at  nine  Provincial  Centres,  viz.,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Edinburgh,  Inverness,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  365  candidates  presented  themselves. 

On  the  results  of  the  Christmas  Examination  of  Teachers,  2  candidates 
obtained  the  Diploma  of  Fellow,  28  that  of  Licentiate,  and  124  that  of 
\.880C19<tG 

Practical  Examinations  to  test  Ability  to  Teach  were  held  in  February 
and  May.  At  these  Examinations  5  candidates  presented  themselves, 
and  4  obtained  Certificates. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Storr  asked  whether  it  was  in  order  for  him  to  propose 
a  resolution  relating  to  the  question  of  registration  of  teachers. 
He  would  be  sorry  if  the  meeting  separated  without  some  dis¬ 
tinct  expression  of  opinion  on  this  matter.  One  or  two  speakers 
had  thrown  doubt  upon  the  attitude  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
with  regard  to  this  question,  and  had  advocated  in  its  place  the 
registration  of  schools.  He  was  as  anxious  as  anybody  could  be 
for  the  registration  of  schools,  but  he  did  not  see  why  the  two 
movements  could  not  proceed  pari  passu,  and  he  wanted  the 
Council  to  co-operate  with  other  educational  bodies  in  making 
representations  to  the  Board  of  Education.  If  it  were  open  to  him 
to  do  so,  he  would  move:  “That  this  meeting  regrets  that  the 
Board  of  Education  has  taken  no  action  on  the  resolution  passed 
with  virtual  unanimity  by  the  representative  conference  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  November  last,  and  urges  the  Board  to  carry  out  without 
further  delay  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of  1896  for 
the  creation  of  a  Registration  Council.”  Representatives  of  the 
College  had  sat  for  four  years  on  the  past  Registration  Council 
and  had  also  attended  the  meeting  at  the  Clothworkers’  Hall.  In 
his  view  the  training  of  teachers  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
question  of  the  registration  of  teachers,  and  training  was  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  the  College  as  set  out  in  the  Charter. 

Mr.  Rushrrooke  seconded  the  resolution,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  was  entirely  in  consonance  with  the  policy  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Newsome  hoped  the  Chairman  would  see  his  way  to  allow 
Mr.  Storr’s  resolution  to  be  put  to  the  meeting,  even  at  the  cost 
of  some  slight  irregularity.  The  matter  was  distinctly  urgent, 
and  he  would  be  sorry  for  the  College  of  Preceptors  to  fall 
behind  other  educational  associations  in  pressing  this  matter 
on  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  was  due  to  all 
members  of  the  College,  and  it  was  especially  due  to  teachers 
connected  with  private  schools,  that  the  Council  should  continue- 
to  advocate  registration  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability.  If  a 
private  school  was  to  exist  as  such  in  this  country,  it  could  only 
be  through  registration  and  through  teachers  obtaining  control, 
over  their  own  profession. 

Mr.  Barrow  Rule  expressed  his  strong  sympathy  with  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Storr’s  resolution,  and  his  conviction  that,  if  the 
resolution  were  brought  before  the  Council,  it  would  be  carried 
unanimously.  But  it  had  repeatedly  been  ruled  that  motions 
could  not  be  brought  forward  at  a  General  Meeting  without 
notice,  and,  though  he  believed  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  to  be 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  they  could  only  proceed 
in  a  statutory  way. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  they  were  nearly  all  of  one 
mind  with  regard  to  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  Storr ;  but  he 
thought  they  would  also  be  of  one  mind  that  the  resolution 
should  not  be  put  when  he  had  read  (as  he  proceeded  to  do)  the- 
by-law  requiring  notice  of  motions  to  be  handed  in  writing  to- 
the  Secretary  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Storr  thereupon  withdrew  his  resolution,  observing  that 
this  was  not  a  matter  requiring  discussion  in  Parliament,  as 
Mr.  Runciman  could  create  a  Register  to-morrow  by  means  of 
an  Order  in  Council. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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ADJOURNED  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  on  July  16.  Present:  Rev.  Richard  Lee, 
in  the  chair;  Prof.  Adams,  Prof.  Adamson,  Dr.  Armitage 
Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Barlet,  Mr.  Baumann,  Rev.  J.  B.  Blom- 
field,  Miss  Crookshank,  Miss  Dawes,  Mr.  Eagles,  Mr.  Hawe, 
Dr.  Moody,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Rule,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Mr.  Star- 
buck,  Mr.  Storr,  and  Prof.  Poster  Watson. 

The  Diploma  of  Associate  was  granted  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke, 
who  had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.— Programme  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Technology  for  the  Session,  1910-11. 

By  the  General  Medical  Council.— Minutes  of  the  General  Medical  Council, 
January-May,  1910. 

By  Edward  Arnold.— Wolff's  Les  Franpais  d’Aujourd’hui. 

By  Blackie  &  Son.  —  Blackie’s  English  Texts  (Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson, 
Gatty’s  Parables  from  Nature,  Essays  from  the  Spectator,  Milton’s  Areopagitica, 
The  Spanish  Armada)  ;  Plain  Text  Poets  (The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion, 
Goldsmith,  Macaulay’s  Lays,  Milton’s  Shorter  Poems)  :  Stories  to  be  Read  (Hans 
Andersen’s  Pairy  Tales) ;  Stories  Old  and  New  (Aladdin  and  other  Stories,  Gul¬ 
liver’s  Travels,  The  Little  Red  Purse,  A  Bright  Little  Pair) ;  Teachers’  Notes  on 
Nature  Study ;  Barbu’s  Bannockburn  ;  Barr’s  Practical  Mathematics ;  Chambers 
and  Ker’s  Words  :  Their  Origin  and  Use,  Books  I  and  II ;  Findlay’s  Dewey’s  Edu¬ 
cational  Essays ;  Forbes’s  First  Steps  in  Coal  Mining  ;  Laurence’s  Tales  and  Travels  ; 
Layng’s  Elementary  Algebra,  Books  I  and  II ;  Marsh’s  Preparatory  Reading  and 
Composition ;  Peile’s  Sheridan’s  The  Rivals ;  Street  and  Gooderson’s  Physical 
Training ;  Vinall’s  Natural  and  Common  Objects  in  Primary  Drawing. 

By  W.  B.  Clive. — Matriculation  Directory,  June,  1910 ;  Adie’s  Junior  Chemistry  ; 
Baiisor’s  Introductory  Course  of  Chemistry  ;  Carter’s  Groundwork  of  English  His¬ 
tory  ;  Cavers’s  Life  Histories  of  Common  Plants,  Botany  for  Matriculation,  and 
Senior  Botany ;  Dumville’s  Science  of  Speech ;  Fry’s  Text-book  of  Geography ; 
Goggin’s  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet ;  Hogan’s  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
Hulbert’s  Voice  Training ;  Jude  and  Satterly’s  Magnetism  and  Electricity  ;  Lewis’s 
Elements  of  Organic  Chemistry ;  Lyster’s  School  Hygiene ;  Polak’s  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Perspective  Drawing  ;  Rennie’s  Nature  Study  ;  Stewart’s  New  Matri¬ 
culation  Sound  ;  Welpton’s  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  :  Welton  and  Bland- 
ford’s  Moral  Training  ;  Workman  and  Cracknell’s  Geometry,  Theoretical  and  Prac¬ 
tical,  Parts  II  and  III,  Intermediate  Geometry,  The  School  Geometry,  and  Intro-' 
duction  to  the  School  Geometry. 

By  Mills  &  Boon.— Carnegy’s  Kings  and  Queens  of  France. 

By  J.  Murray.— “  Clari  Romani”  Series  (Agricola,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Metellus 
and  Marius) ;  Poole  and  Lassimonne’s  Lectures  Scolaires  Elementaires  (Le  Cliene 
Parlant  and  Les  Voisins  de  Campagne). 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Herbertson’s  Physiographic  Introduction 
to  Geography ;  Milton’s  Minor  Poems  ;  Peacock’s  Selected  English  Essays. 

By  G.  Philip  &  Son. — Mackinder’s  Distant  Lands. 


LONDON  TRAINING  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  ex-Students  of  Londoti  County 
Council  Training  Colleges  for  Teachers  have  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement : — 

Hundreds  of  young  teachers  now  leaving  London  training 
colleges  are  in  a  state  of  considerable  unrest.  .  .  .  The  London 
students  complain  that  the  action  of  the  London  County  Council 
Education  Committee  wfith  regard  to  what  is  known  as  the 
“College”  list  materially  lessens  their  prospects  of  securing 
satisfactory  positions.  No  student  whose  name  is  not  on  this 
list  can  apply  for  a  vacancy  in  a  London  provided  school.  The 
list  this  year  contains  300  names  ;  but  of  these  only  93  are  names 
of  L.C.C.  students.  To  fill  the  remainder  of  the  1,050  vacancies 
which  annually  occur  the  Council  invites  applications  from  any 
qualified  teacher  oittside  the  London  service  ;  830  students  have 
not  had  their  names  placed  on  the  list,  and  these  complain 
bitterly  of  their  treatment.  Outside  London  the  conditions 
which  govern  appointments  to  the  “  College  ”  list  are  practically 
unknowni,  and  the  London  student,  because  he  cannot  obtain  a 
post  under  his  own  Council,  is  branded  as  inefficient.  Local 
Authorities  also  naturally  prefer  to  appoint  ex-college  students 
who  have  been  pupil-teachers  in  their  own  schools.  The  London 
Teachers’  Association,  in  collecting  information  on  this  subject, 
find  that  many  young  women  teachers  have  been  forced  to  accept 
situations  as  waitresses  in  tea  shops  or  as  cashiers  in  drapery 
establishments,  wdiilst  cases  are  not  wanting  of  men  students 
becoming  motor-omnibus  drivers.  As  it  costs  about  £300  to  fully 
train  a  teacher,  a  serious  waste  of  public  money  is  occurring 
here.  Side  by  side  with  this  state  of.  affairs  the  last  official 
report  shows  that  there  are  2,000  classes  in  London  elementary 
schools  with  over  60  children  in  each.  In  the  infants’  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  school  in  Islington  each  class  contains  more  than 
70  children,  and  one  class  contains  84.  Under  such  conditions 
both  children  and  teacher  must  suffer. 


In  the  elementary  schools  of  England  and  Wales  there  are 
91,128  trained  and  certificated  teachers,  as  compared  with  64,779 
unqualified  teachers.  Owing  to  the  rising  cost  of  education 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  increase  the  grant,  Local 
Authorities  prefer  the  services  of  the  cheap,  untrained  teacher. 

The  London  students,  in  protesting,  are  not  taking  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  task  of  suggesting  remedies.  They  simply  aim  at 
making  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  London  County  Council 
familiar  with  facts  of  which  these  two  bodies  appear  profoundly 
ignorant. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  EDUCATION  SECTION. 

The  British  Association  meets  this  year  in  Sheffield  from 
Wednesday,  August  31,  to  Wednesday,  September  7.  An  in¬ 
teresting  programme  is  in  course  of  arrangement  for  Section  L, 
Educational  Science.  The  President  is  Principal  H.  A.  Miers, 
F.R.S.,  and  his  presidential  address  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday 
morning,  September  1. 

It  is  intended  to  give  up  the  whole  of  Friday,  September  2, 
to  the  subject  of  Educational  Research,  and  the  meeting  will  be 
a  joint  one  with  the  Anthropological  Section.  Prof.  J.  A.  Green, 
of  Sheffield,  the  Secretary  of  a  Committee  which  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  mental  and  physical  factors  involved  in  educa¬ 
tion,  will  present  a  report  on  the  present  position  of  educational 
research  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  John  Gray,  B.Sc.,  will  also 
present  a  report  on  behalf  of  a  Committee  of  the  Anthropological 
Section  on  methods  of  observing  and  measuring  mental  char¬ 
acters.  It  is  hoped  that  Prof.  Munsterberg  of  Harvard  will 
open  the  discussion,  which  promises  to  be  an  important  one. 
Dr.  Lucy  Hirsch  Ernst,  Prof.  Lippmann  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Kerr 
(the  Principal  Medical  Officer  of  the  London  County  Council) 
and  several  members  of  his  staff,  Prof.  C.  S.  Myers,  Dr.  T.  P. 
Nunn,  Dr.  Rivers  of  Cambridge,  amongst  others,  have  signified 
their  intention  to  take  part.  Reports  will  be  presented  by  the 
investigators  of  serial  observations  on  school  children  and  others, 
which  have  been  conducted  in  London,  Liverpool,  Sheffield, 
Wolverhampton,  and  elsewhere. 

On  Monday  morning,  September  5,  Mr.  J.  G.  Legge,  Director 
of  Education  in  Liverpool,  will  open  a  discussion  on  “Handwork 
and  Science  in  Elementary  Schools.”  On  Monday  afternoon  there 
will  be  a  joint  discussion  with  the  Chemistry  Section  on  “  The 
Neglect  of  Science  in  Commerce  and  Industry.”  Mr.  R.  Blair, 
the  Education  Officer  of  the  London  County  Council,  will  open 
the  discussion,  and  Dr.  Bovey,  F.R.S.,  Principal  E.  H.  Griffiths, 
F.R.S.,  Sir  William  Tilden,  F.R.S.,  and  others  have  promised  to 
take  part. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  September  6,  the  subject  of  “  Open-air 
Studies  in  Schools  of  Normal  Type  ”  will  be  taken  up.  There  will 
be  papers  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Feasey  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  G.  G.  Lewis  of 
Kentish  Town,  and  Prof.  Mark  R.  Wright  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  will  read  a  paper  on  “  A  Training  College  under  Canvas.” 
On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  joint  meeting  will  be  held  with  the 
Physiological  Section  for  the  discussion  of  Yoice  Production. 
Dr.  A.  A.  Gray,  Principal  Burrell  of  Isleworth,  Prof.  Wesley 
Mills,  Mr.  W.  H.  Griffiths,  and  Miss  Ormee  of  Sheffield  will 
contribute  papers. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  visits  to  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions  of  interest  will  be  arranged  during 
the  meeting. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Section  are  Mr.  W.  D.  Eggar,  of  Eton; 
Mr.  J.  L.  Holland  (Recorder),  County  Hall,  Northampton;  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Richardson,  of  Bootham’s  School,  York. 

The  Recorder  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  members  of  the  Section 
who  are  proposing  to  attend  the  meeting. 


Mrs.  Feilden,  of  Todmorden,  who  has  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  was  all  her  life  closely  associated  in  Lancashire  with  a 
circle  of  active  social  workers  and  zealous  philanthropists. 
Being  keenly  interested  in  education,  she  founded  several 
schools,  gave  numerous  and  considerable  gifts  for  various 
educational  organizations,  and  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to 
Manchester  University,  where  she  founded  the  Chair  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  She  was  for  many  years  an  esteemed  member  of  the 
Todmorden  School  Board. 
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CLERGY  MDTDAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

2  &  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  [FOUNDED  1829 

Patrons— THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY;  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

President— THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON.  Vice-President— THE  LORD  HARRIS. 

Chairman— THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY.  Deputy-Chairman— SIR  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart. 

Secretary— W.  N.  NEALE,  Esq.  Actuary  and  Manager— FRANK  B.  WYATT,  Esq.,  F.I.A. 

This  Society,^ which  has  completed  EIGHTY  YEARS  of  successful  development,  grants  Life  Assurance 

on  highly  favourable  terms  to 

The  CLERGY,  their  LAY  RELATIVES  and  CONNECTIONS. 


ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


Funds,  £4,439,825. 


LOW  PREMIUMS.  Notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  the 
LARGE  BONUSES.  Premiums  charged,  the  BONUSES  are 

on  an  EXCEPTIONALLY  HIGH  SCALE. 


BONUS  YEAR,  1911. 

All  With-Profit  Assurances  in  force  on  1st  June  in 
that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 


Prospectus,  and  Leaflets  descriptive  of  special  classes  of  Assurance,  will 
he  sent  on  application. 


Assurances  without  profits,  at  low  rates  of  premium,  may  be  effected 
by  any  person  irrespective  of  any  special  qualification  by  relationship 
to  the  Clergy. 


I 

The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is 
a  Monthly  Record  and  Review,  now  in  its 
FORTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  ISSUE,  The 
PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free. 
Ask  for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY,  which  will 
be  sent  at  once  if  application  is  made  to 
the  PUBLISHER,  William  Rice,  3  Broad¬ 
way,  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  AND  TITLE 

(ST.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY). 


PREPARATION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  CLASSES,  EDINBURGH 

(Founded  1876). 

Experienced  Tutors,  holding  high  University  Distinctions. 

During  last  30  years 

84  PER  CENT.  OF  ALL  STUDENTS  SUCCESSFUL. 

Tutors  work  in  direct  communication  with  Students. 

Inclusive  Fees  —Pass  Course,  £2.  2s. ;  Honours  Course,  £3.  3s. 

Fees  payable  by  instalments. 

Complete  Outlines  of  Study,  Test  Papers  and  Model  Answers  (which  become 
the  property  of  the  Students). 

Write  for  Prospectus— DIRECTOR,  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Bonuses  Divided,  £4,256,464. 


ANNUAL  PREMIUMS  FOR  £1,000,  WITH  PROFITS. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

£1,000 

Payable  at  Death. 

£1,000 

Payable  at  Age  60 
or  earlier  Death. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£.  s.  d. 

25 

20  1 

8 

27  3  4 

30 

23  3 

4 

32  10  10 

35 

26  10 

0 

40  1  8 

40 

31  1 

8 

515  0 

Note. — Under  the  Reduced  Premium  System  (explained  in  Prospectus)  four- 
fifths  only  of  these  Premiums  need  be  paid,  the  other  one-fifth  remaining  a  charge 
to  be  repaid  out  of  Bonus.  _ 

No  Agents  are  employed  and  no  Commission  is  paid  for  the 
introduction  of  business,  and  thus  large  sums  are  saved  for  the 
benefit  of  Members. 

Assurances  can  be  effected  by  direct  communication 
with  the  Office,  2  &  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER  S.W. 


NOW  READY. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  784  pp.,  price  2s.  6d.,  free  by  post. 

To  Members  of  the  College  the  price  is  Is. ;  or  Is.  6d.  free  by  post. 

THE  CALENDAR 

OP 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1910—11: 

CONTAINING 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  College , 
Lists  of  Officers,  Examiners ,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations ,  fc.,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
the  following  Examination  Papers  : — 

1.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Teachers  for  Diplomas,  Summer,  1909 

2.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1909 

3.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Pupils  for  Certificates,  Midsummer,  1909 

4.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1909 

5.  Papers  set  at  Professional  PreliminaryExamination,  March,  1909 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  September,  1909 

7.  Papers  set  at  Lower  Forms  Examination  ...  ...  Midsummer, 1909 

8.  Do.  do.  ...  ...  Christmas,  1909 

%*  Nos,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  may  be  had  separately,  price,  free  by  post, 
Id.  each  set.  Nos.  7  and  8,  price,  free  by  post,  3%d.  each  set. 

The  Appendix  will  also  contain  the  ANSWERS  to  certain  of  the  Mathematical 
papers  set  for  the  Diploma,  Certificate,  and  Professional  Preliminary 

Examinations. 

The  Diploma  Papers  are  to  be  had  only  in  the 

Calendar. 


London:  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 
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i-  DUSTLESS  SCHOOLS.  - 

For  the  Anhydrous  and  most  effective  LAYING  of  DUST  and  DIRT,  not  onlv 
|  DURINC  EACH  SWEEPING,  but  also  THROUGHOUT  ALL  THE  INTERVENING 

PERIODS— which  is  of  greater  hygienic  importance— 

FLORIGENE 

(A  Registered  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE) 

On  all  School,  Laboratory,  &c.,  Floors,  &  Linoleums  of  every  description 

Very  EARLY  in  the  VACATION  for  Best  Results. 

Three  times  a  tear  only  necessary.  The  ordinary  daily  sweeping 
^  required  to  clean  the  floors.  Easily  and  quickly  applied  by  the  un 
skilled.  The  additional  cost  (it  any)  of  the  “Fiorigene”  treatment 
is  doubtless  more  than  covered  by  the  increased  school  grant  earned. 


USE 


ADVERTISEMENT  SCALE. 

Whole  Page— Ordinary  £4  10  0  .  Position  £5  10  0 

Half  Page  „  2  10  0  .  „  3  0  0 

Quarter  Page  „  1  10  0  .  1  15  0 

Per  inch  in  broad  column  (half  width  of  page)  ...  0  7  0 
Narrow  Coliimn  (one-third  page) .  2  0  0 

SfluationsVa^nt  and  Wanted-30  words  or  under,  2s.;  each  additional  10  words, 
be  forwarded  posTfr?e.f  8  **  addressed  to  the  Publishing  Office,  and  will 


HteJ?ofjgeneJTis  aL1  aid  t0  the  Prevention  of  throat  and  other 
nnv^T  ,c^IiTdTAa^Te??T„awarded  the  BRONZE  MEDAL  of  the 
ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE.  It  is  also  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  MEDICAL  and  other  authorities  g  7  recom 

r  well-known  SCHOOL  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  have  recently  jointly 

reported  to  their  County  Borough  Education  Committee  on  the  advan- 
ages  or  T  lorigene  —as  the  result  of  bacteriological  experiments  in 
four  departments — as  follows  : — 

1.  Economy  of  labour  in  cleaning  the  room. 

2.  Prevention  of  the  rising  of  dust  once  deposited;  hence 

a  healthier  atmosphere  for  breathing. 

mo.re  general  adoption,  especially  in 
rooms  where  drill  is  carried  out. 


xr,Ti0rngf,ne  is  being  continuously  used  on  the  floors  of  The  Roval 
?^Jalv,Colieges’  HM-  Pat.enf  Office  Library,  H.M.  Science  and  Art 
TaiT°TH-er  GoveTr.nment  Buildings ;  also  m  numerous  Colleges,  Schools 
Laboratories,  Libraries,  Museums,  Offices,  &c.,  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  Colonies  with  approval.  ’ 

Send  for  particulars,  Bacteriological,  Medical,  and  other  Reports 
and  Testimonials  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers- 


the“  Dust-allayer’ 

Offices:  165  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  &c. 


GO. 


THE  PERFECTED 
SELF-FILLING 
FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Every  one  is  interested  in  the  New  Invention 
applied  to  the  “TORPEDO”  Self- Filling  Pen. 

It  lias  the  following  advantages :  —  Fills 
itself  in  a  moment;  Cleans  itself  in¬ 
stantly  ;  No  rubber  to  perish  or  other 
parts  to  get  out  of  order ;  Does  not  leak 
or  blot,  and  always  ready  to  write; 

Twin  feed  and  all  latest  im¬ 
provements. 


The  Makers  claim  the 
“TORPEDO”  Self-Fill- 
ing  Pen  the  best 
Pen  made. 


A  Three 
Years’ 
Guarantee 
with  every 
Pen 

for  Reliability, 

and,  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  money  will  be 
returned  or  Pen  exchanged 
till  suited.  Points  can  be 
had  Fine,  Medium,  Broad,  or 
J  soft  or  hard. 

A  REMARKABLE  OFFER 
IS  MADE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


Being 
convinced 
every  one 
should 
use  it. 


The  10/6  “  Torpedo  "  Self-Filling 
Pen,  with  I4-ct.  Gold  Nib,  for  3/6. 
The  15/-  “Torpedo”  Self-Filling  Pen, 
fitted  with  Massive  Diamond  Pointed 
14-ct.  Cold  Nib,  5/6. 

21/-  Handsome  Gold  Mounted  Pen  for  7/6. 

Readers  of  The  Educational  Times  can  have  full  confidence 
ih  the  “  Torpedo  ”  Pen.  No  other  Pen  so  simple,  reli¬ 
able,  or  such  pleasure  to  use.  Order  at  once. 

Makers — 

BLOOM  &  CO  L+rl  7  Trump  St.,  Cheaps.de, 

DLWm  &  l/U.,  Lia.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

is*  AGENTS  APPOINTED. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Fixtures. 


The  fifth  Quadrennial  Meeting  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Mathematicians  will 
take  place  at  Cambridge  in  1912.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Congress  an  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  on  Mathematical  Teaching  has  been 
constituted,  which  includes  delegates  appointed  by  the 
various  Governments  interested  in  the  Congress,  and  a 
series  of  Rational  Sub-Commissions  has  been  established 
to  assist  the  International  Commission.  The  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  has  appointed  Sir  George  Greenhill, 
Prof.  Hobson,  and  Mr.  C.  Godfrey  to  be  the  British  dele¬ 
gates,  and  he  has,  further,  appointed  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  assist  the  Commission  in  the  collection  of  reports 
and  papers  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  This  Committee, 
which  is  to  act  also  as  the  British  Sub-Commission,  has  been 
constituted  as  follows  :  —  Mr.  C.  E.  Ashford,  Sir  G.  H. 
Darwin,  Mr.  C.  Godfrey,  Sir  George  Greenhill,  Mr.  G.  IP. 
Hardy,  Prof.  Hobson,  Mr.  C.  S.  Jackson,  Sir  Joseph  Larmor, 
Prof.  Love,  and  Prof.  Gibson — Mr.  Jackson  being  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary.  Copies  of  the  reports  and  papers  approved  by  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  International 
Commission,  and  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  ultimately 
he  published  as  a  volume  or  volumes  in  the  Board’s  series 
of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects. 


#  # 
* 


A  Vacation  Course  for  foreigners,  lasting  some  four  weeks 
(August-September),  will  be  held  at  the  Bottin  ger  Studien- 
haus  (German  Institute  for  Foreigners),  Gottingen.  Apply 
to  Herr  Otto  Kampfer. 


Honours. 


Sir  W illiam  Crookes  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  have  been  invested  with  the  Order  of 
Merit. 


Prof.  A.  C.  Bradley,  Dr.  Sidney  Lee,  and  Prof.  Gilbert 
Murray  have  been  elected  Fellows  of  the  British  Academy, 
ihe  maximum  number  of  Fellows  (100)  is  now  complete. 
The  following  have  been  elected  Corresponding  Fellows — 
Monsignor  Duchesne  (Rome),  Prof.  Kitteredge  (Harvard), 
Dr.  Eduard  Meyer  (Berlin),  M.  Senart  (President  of  the 
Fiench  Asiatic  Society),  and  Prof.  Windisch  (Leipzig). 

*  # 

Mr.  D.  Lloyd  George,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  has  been  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford. 

*  * 

* 

Harvard  University  has  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  upon  Dr.  G.  W.  Prothero;  and  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  D.Sc.  upon  Sir  John  Murray. 

*  * 

* 

Dartmouth  College  has  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  M.A.  upon  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,  journalist,  Washington, 
a  brother  of  Mr.  Sidney  Low. 

*  * 

# 

t  Mr.  W.  Whitehead  Watts,  Sc.D.,  E.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology,  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  has 
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been  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  Sidney  Snssex  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  formerly  a  Fellow  of  the  College. 

*  * 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Lewis,  M.Sc.,  F.L.S  Lecturer  in  Geo¬ 
graphical  Botany  at  the  University  of  Liverpool,  has  been 
awarded  the  Neill  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh, 
for  his  researches  on  the  stratification  of  peat  deposits  in 

Scotland. 

*  *  * 

The  Albert  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  lias  been 

awarded  this  year  to  Mme  Curie  for  the  discovery  of  radium. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning  has  been  presented  with  a  silver  cup 
and  cover  by  the  former  students  and  staff  of  the  Cambridge 
Day  Training  College  in  commemoration  of  his  Principal- 
ship  during  the  first  eighteen  years  of  the  College  s  exist- 

ence-  *  * 

* 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  James,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  1895 
1909,  by  Mr.  George  Henry,  A.R.A.,  has  been  presented  to 
Rugby  School ;  and  a  replica  of  the  portrait  and  a  silver 

dish  to  Dr.  Janies. 

*  * 

* 

Miss  Dove  has  received  a  cheque  for  £500  in  a  silver 
biscuit  box  from  the  pupils  of  Wycombe  Abbey  School, 
together  with  other  marks  of  appreciation. 

As  an  outcome  of  the’  recent  inquiry  of 
Endowments  and  Lord.  Elgin’s  Committee,  an  additional 
Benefactions.  Treasuiy&grant  of  £40,000  is  to  be  made 

to  the  four  Scottish  Universities:  £12,000  each  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow,  £9,000  to  Aberdeen,  and  £6  000  to  St. 
Andrews  The  full  amount  will  not  be  available  m  the 
current  year  -  probably  only  two-thirds.  At  present  the 
Scottish  Universities  receive  an  annual  grant  ot  *Ww,UUU— 
£42,000  from  the  Exchequer  and  £30,000  from  the  Local 
Taxation  (Scotland)  Account.  A  condition  attached  to  the 
new  grant  is  that  an  annual  report  be  submitted  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  expended,  and  that  an  inclusive  or 
composite  fee  of  a  uniform  amount  for  all  classes  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  course  of  study  be  instituted  throughout  the  four 
Universities. 

*  * 

* 

Lord  Strathcona,  the  Chancellor,  has  given  £10,000  to 
Aberdeen  University  to  endow  a  Chair  of  Agriculture. 

*  * 

* 

The  Clothworkers’  Company  has  given  £5  000  tg  Leeds 
University  to  complete  the  front  elevation  of  the  Cloth- 
workers’  wing  of  the  buildings  and  to  provide  extensions 
necessary  for  teaching  the  French  system  of  worsted  comb¬ 
ing,  drawing,  and  spinning.  The  Company  had  already 
granted  £70,000  to  the  University. 

*  * 

* 

The  Goldsmiths’  Company  has  given  £700  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Metallurgical  Department  of  the  Chemical 

Laboratory  in  Cambridge  University. 

*  * 

* 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  450th  anni 
versary  of  the  University  of  Bale,  M.  Geigi  Merian,  formerly 
member  for  Bale  in  the  Swiss  National  Council,  has  given 
250  000  francs  to  the  building  fund  of  the  University.  The 
University  has  also  raised  a  fund  of  some  330,000  francs 
towards  pensions  for  children  of  deceased  professors. 

r  *  *  * 

Mr.  David  Rankin,  farmer  and  capitalist,  who. has  made 
‘>-ifts  aggregating  some  £30,000  to  the  St.  Louis  College,  is 
reported  now  to  have  >ade  over  the  whole  of  his  fortune, 


amounting  to  3,000,000  dols.,  as  an  endowment  for  a  trade 
school,  reserving  to  himself  an  annual  income  ot  3,000  dols.  1 


Scholarships. 


Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  offers  six 
Entrance  Scholarships  (£15  to  £4^). 
Examination  begins  September  14.  Par¬ 
ticulars  from  the  Lady  Principal. 


Appointments 
and  Vacancies. 


Mr.  Edward  C.  C.  Baly,  F.R.S.,  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  of  Chemistry  (since  1889) 
and  Lecturer  in  Spectroscopy  (since  1903) 
in  University  College,  London,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Grant  chair  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  m  Liverpool  University, 
in  succession  to  the  late  Prof.  J.  Campbell  Brown. 


*  # 


Mr.  R.  R.  Marett,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College, 
has  been  appointed  Reader  in  Social  Anthropology  m  Ox¬ 
ford  University. 


* 


At  King’s  College,  London,  Prebendary  H.  V.  Stuart  has 
been  appointed  Special  Lecturer  in  Pastoral  Theology  for 
1911-  Mr.  L.  W.  King,  Lecturer  in  Assyrian;  Rev.  J .  L- 
Whitney,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  A.  Weiner,  M.A.,  Lecturers  m 
Historv '  Rev.  A.  Nairne  and  Rev.  H.  F.  B.  Compston,  M.A., 
Lecturers  in  Hebrew  ;  Rev.  S.  C.  E.  Legg,  M.A.,  Lecturer  m 
Aramaic  and  Syrian ;  Rev.  W.  R.  Matthews  Lecturer  m 
Philosophy  ;  and  Mr.  Clifford  Sully,  B.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer 

in  Psychology.  #  # 

* 

Mr.  M.  W.  J.  Fry,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  Alfred  Patten  Thomas,  LL.D.,  County  Court  Judge, 
Liverpool,  has  been  appointed  Honorary  Professor  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  in  Liverpool  University. 

Prof.  Thomas,  after  ten  years  in  business,  was  called  to  the  bar 
1886  ;  practised  in  Liverpool ;  was  Professor  of  Commercial  Law  at 
Liverpool  University  1903-7  ;  and  since  1907  has  been  honorary 
Lecturer  in  International  Law . 

*  * 

Mr  Charles  E.  Martineau,  M.A.  Cantab.,  has^  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Accounting  in  Birmingham  University. 

*  # 

* 

The  Rev  Dr.  William  Stewart  has  intimated  his  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Chair  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  m  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  which  he  has  held  since  1873. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ellershaw,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Durham  University. 

&  *  * 

* 

The  University  of  Queensland  requires  Professors  of 

(1)  Classics,  (2)  Mathematics  and  Physics,  (3)  Chemistry, 

and  (4)  Engineering.  £900  each.  Apply  to  the  Agent- 

General  for  Queensland,  409  Strand,  W.C.,  by  August  31. 

*  * 

* 

The  Professorship  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry  at  the 
Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Belfast,  is  vacant.  .  £350, 
rising  to  £400.  Apply  (official  form)  to  the  Principal  by 


August  11. 


#  * 
# 


Mr.  Joseph  Pearson,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S. ,  Chief  Demonstrator 
and  Assistant  Lecturer  in  the  Zoological  Department  Liver¬ 
pool  University,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Museum 
at  Colombo,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Arthur  Willey,  now  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Zoology  at  McGill  University.  Dr.  I  earson  m 
succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  Douglas  Laurie. 
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In  Glasgow  University,  Dr.  William  Wallace  has  resigned 
(on  grounds  of  health)  the  Lectureship  in  Scottisli  Liter¬ 
ature,  and  Sir  George  B.  Douglas  has  been  appointed  in  his 
place.— Mr.  Fernando  Agnoletti,  D.Litt.,  has  resigned  the 
Lectureship  in  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 


# 


Dr.  Karl  Jost,  of  the  University  of  Bale,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  laylorian  Lecturer  in  German  at  Oxford. 


*  * 
# 


A  zoologist  is  required  for  the  Horniman  Museum  at 
forest  Hill.  £200,  rising  to  £250.  Age,  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five.  Apply  (official  form)  to  the  Clerk  of  the  London 
County  Council,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  by  September  20. 

*  * 

* 

.  S-  Hoole,  Lecturer  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Master  of  Method,  Carmarthen  Training  College 
has  been  appointed  Principal  of  Sunderland  Day  Training- 
College.  & 


# 


* 


Mr.  J.  D.  Coales,  D.Sc.,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of 
the  Wolverhampton  Technical  School. 

#  * 

* 

Mr.  James  Robinson,  M.Sc.  Dunelm.,  Ph.D.  Gott.,  has  been 
u  ppointed  J unior  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Physics  in 
Sheffield  University. 

*  # 

# 

Mr.  Herbert  Lionel  Rogers,  M.A.  Oxon.,  assistant 
master,  Radley  College  (since  1906),  has  been  appointed 
lead  Master  of  King’s  College  School,  Wimbledon,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Douglas  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

.  -ML  Rogers  was  a  Scholar  of  Christ  Church,  and  took  a  First  Class 
m  Mods.  1882,  and  a  Second  Class  in  Lit.  Hum.  1894.  He  taught 
at  Leatherhead  1894-1900,  and  at  Lancing  1900-1906. 

*  # 

* 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Loraine  McDowall,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Assis¬ 
tant  Master,  Eton  College,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master 
of  the  King’s  School,  Canterbury. 

Mr.  McDowall  was  a  Scholar  of  Exeter  College,  and  took  a  First 
Class  both  in  Mods,  and  in  Lit.  Hum.  He  was  a  master  at  Wel¬ 
lington  College  from  1896  to  1902,  when  he  went  to  Eton. 

#  * 

* 

The.Rev.  William  Temple,  M.A.  Oxon.,  son  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Temple,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of 
Repton  School. 

Exhibitioner  of  Balliol ;  First  class  in  Mods.  1902,  and  in  Greats 
1*  ,  i  •  U?h°w  and  Lecturer  of  Queen’s  College;  Chaplain  to  the 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

A- 

* 

Dr.  C.  G.  Seligmann,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  University 
Lecturer  in  Ethnology  at  the  London  School  of  Economics 
for  next  session. 

*  #' 

# 

Miss  Eleanor  Christorher  has  been  appointed  Principal 
of  St.  Hild  s  College,  Durham,  in  succession  to  the  Rev. 
Canon  Haworth,  who  has  accepted  the  living  of  Haswell  in 
the  diocese  of  Durham. 


Miss  Ireda  Hawtrey  has  been  appointed  Warden  of 
Women  Students  at  the  Normal  College,  Bangor. 

Miss  Hawtrey  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Holloway  College  and 
at  Somerville  College,  Oxford.  She  took  honours  in  English  Lan- 
guage  and  Literature  at  Oxford  University. 

*  # 

# 

At  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Institute,  Mr.  A.  N.  Fitz- 

geiald,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Science  Master  at  Rochester 

Mathematical  School,  has  been  appointed  Mathematical 

Master;  Mr.  A.  E.  Appleton,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Assistant  Master 

at  Watford  Grammar  School,  French  and  English  Master ; 

and  Mr.  B.  W.  Phillips,  B.A.,  part-time  German  Master. 

*  * 

* 

Miss  Steel,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Head  Mistress  of 
the  Greycoat  Hospital  School  for  Girls,  Westminster,  in 
succession  to  Miss  Elsie  Day,  retired  after  many  years’ 
service. 

*  # 

# 

Mr.  E.  B.  Forrest,  William  Ellis  School,  London,  N.W., 
has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of  the  County  School. 
Wood  Green,  N. 

*  * 

* 

The  Rev.  Harold  Costley-White,  M.A.,  assistant  master 
at  Rugby  since  1903,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of 
Bradfield  College. 

Mr.  White  was  educated  at  Malvern,  was  Classical  Scholar  of 
Balliol,  gained  a  First  Class  in  Moderations  (1899)  and  a  Second 
Class  in  Greats  (1901),  and  was  mentioned  with  distinction  in  the 
Hertford  Examination,  and,  after  two  years’  experience  at  Sher¬ 
borne,  went  to  Rugby  in  1903. 

#  # 

* 

^  Miss  Florence  Jane  Monk,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  P.-T.’s 
Centre,  Hayward’s  Heath,  has  been  appointed  Head  Teacher 
of  the  County  Secondary  School,  Newport. 


Literary 


*  * 


Miss  A.  S.  Paul,  M.A.  Lond.,  Fellow  of  University  Col- 
lege,  London,  Senior  Classical  Mistress,  Clapham  High 
School,  has  been  appointed  Head  Mistress  of  Notting  Hill 
High  School  (Girls’  Public  Day  School  Trust). 


The  original  members  of  the  Academic 
Items."  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
(  .  constituted  by  the  Society  in  co-operation  with 

the  Society  of  Authors,  are  (27)  :  Alfred  Austin,  Laurence 
Binyon,  Andrew  Cecil  Bradley,  Robert  Bridges,  Samuel 
Henry  Butcher,  Joseph  Conrad,  William  John  Courthope, 
Austin  Dobson,  James  George  Frazer,  Edmund  Gosse, 
Richard  Burdon  Haldane,  Thomas  Hardy,  Henry  James, 
M  illiam  Paton  Ker,  Andrew  Lang,  Sir  Alfred  Comyn  Lyall, 
John  William  Mackail,  Viscount  Morley,  George  Gilbert 
Murray,  Henry  Newbolt,  Edward  Henry  Pember,  Sir  Arthur 
Wing  Pinero,  George  Walter  Prothero,  Walter  Raleigh, 
George  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  Arthur  Woollgar  Verrall,  Wil¬ 
liam  Butler  Yeats.  The  Secretary  is  Dr.  Percy  W.  Ames. 
Two  more — Maurice  Hewlett  and  Arthur  Christopher  Ben¬ 
son  have  been  added  to  the  roll  of  original  members.  Lord 
Morley  of  Blackburn  is  President,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Pember, 
K.C.,  Perpetual  Secretary.  The  Committee  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  40  members. 


#  * 
# 


Messrs,.  Jack,  of  Edinburgh,  are  offering  £200  for  the 
best  boys  story.  Jhey  claim  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
such  a  substantial  prize  has  been  offered  in  a  competition 
in  juvenile  literature. 


if 

Head  Mistress  (graduate  or  equivalent)  is  required  for 
King  Edward  s  High  School  for  Girls,  Birmingham,  owing 
to  the  resignation  of  Miss  E.  E.  M.  Creak,  B.A.,  as  from 
January  next.  Not  over  £600.  Twenty-five  copies  of  appli¬ 
cation  (special  form)  and  testimonials  to  the  Secretary, 
King  Edward’s  School,  by  September  1. 


*  * 
* 


It  is  understood  (says  the  Cape  Town  correspondent  of 
the  Times )  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Union  Government  to 
establish  a  central  feouth  African  residential  teaching  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Groote  Schuur  in  order  to  fulfil  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes’s 
original  idea  enunciated  twenty  years  ago.  The  nucleus  of 
a  fund  to  carry  out  the  project  in  the  immediate  future  will 
probably  consist  of  a  bequest  of  £200,000  by  a  well  known 
South  African. 
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General. 


The  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  a 
London  University  Press,  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
Presses,  are  said  to  have  been  successfully  concluded  The 
Board  of  Management  contains  members  of  the  benate, 
scholars  and  authors,  publishers  and  printers. 


*  * 


The  London  Day  Training  College  has  been  admitted  a 
school  of  the  University  of  London  in  the  Faculty  of  Ai  s 
(in  Pedagogy  only)  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  Octo¬ 
ber,  1909. 


*  * 
# 


The  English  A.K.  Travelling  Fellowships  have  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Sidney  Ball,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  I.  Gollancz,  M.A., 
Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English,  King’s  College,  London. 


*  # 
* 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  have 
awarded,  under  their  research  scheme  for  1910-11,  16  fel¬ 
lowships,  35  scholarships,  and  66  grants,  at  a  cost  of  fully 
£8,000. 


# 


Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Professorship  of  Coal  Gas  and  Fuel  Industries  at 
the  University  of  Leeds  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  George 
Livesey,  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  upwards 
of  £10,500  having  been  subscribed  to  the  fund  initiated  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers.  An 
Advisory  Committee  has  been  formed. 

*  * 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  become  Patron  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 

#  * 

* 

H.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  has  consented 
to  become  the  Patron  of  the  School  of  Art  Woodcarving, 
South  Kensington. 

*  * 

* 

British  Columbia  has  decided  to  found  a  University. 
Rival  claimants  of  the  site  are  Victoria,  Vancouver,  and  New 
Westminster.  It  is  said  that  Mount  St.  Mary,  a  hill  about 
six  miles  east  of  New  Westminster,  is  likely  to  be  chosen. 
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Aldenham  School. — Junior  Platt  Scholarships:  A.  N.  Faull  (Rev. 
D.  H.  Marshall,  Ovingdean,  Brighton),  E.  E.  Fawens  and  T.  G. 
Lilley  (Aldenham  School),  R.  B.  P.  Wallace  (Mr.  L.  C.  R.  Thring, 
Brunswick,  Hayward’s  Heath),  A.  C.  B.  Watts  (Rev.  D.  H.  Marshall, 
Ovingdean,  Brighton),  W.  H.  Westhead  (Aldenham  School).  House 
Scholarships:  E.  G.  H.  Armitage  (Rev.  H.  W.  Waterfield,  Temple 
Grove,  Eastbourne) ,  V.  T.  Bayly  (Mr.  W.  A.  Walker,  Upcott  House, 
Okehampton),  F.  B.  M.  Lutyens  (Rev.  F.  de  W.  Lushington,  Elstree), 
C.  E.  M.  Pickthom  (Victoria  College,  Bath),  and  F.  W.  A.  Watt 
;Mr.  W.  A.  Walker,  Upcott  House,  Okehampton). 

Bangor  University  College. — Isaac  Roberts  Scholarships  :  £50  (re¬ 
newed  for  second  year),  Muriel  G.  Edwards,  B.Sc.  ;  £50  (first  year, 
renewable),  Thomas  Thomson.  Osborne  Morgan  Scholarships  :  £43.  10s. 
(second  year),  Nesta  Thomas;  £43.  10s.  (first  year,  renewable),  KateW. 
Roberts.  Dean  Edwards  Prize,  £29.  12s.,  John  R.  Jones.  R.  A.  Jones 
Prize,  £17.  17s.  (Mathematics),  Robert  Jones.  Eyton  Williams  Scholar¬ 
ships  and  Prizes:  Third  Year  Students,  Exhibitions:  £15,  Harold  G. 
Morgan  and  Marian  Jones;  £10,  Mabel  Evans,  Kathleen  Gilman,  and 
Harold  Thomas ;  prizes  of  £5,  T.  Vincent  Davies,  John  Edwards, 
Maude  M.  Jarvis  and  Letitia  J.  Thomas.  Second  Year  Students,  Exhi¬ 
bitions  :  £15  (raised  to  £20),  Margaret  E.  Hewitt;  £10,  D.  E.  Evans, 
W.  O.  Hughes,  and  John  Jones.  John  Hughes  Scholarships  :  £30,  D. 
Morris  Jones,  B.A. ;  £10,  W.  H.  Gray,  R.  J.  Pritchard,  and  D.  R. 
Swaine.  Dav  Training  Students  of  First  Year:  Exhibition,  £7.  10s., 
W.  J.  Hu  ghes  and  Fred  Roberts  ;  awards  of  £5,  Mary  Davies,  Martha  J . 
Roberts,  and  Enid  Davies.  Agricultural  Students:  Exhibitions  of  £10, 
J.  W.  Griffiths  and  A.  F.  Williams.  William  Griffith  Prize :  Thomas 
Thomson.  Jones-Morris  Memorial  Prize:  Leslie  W.  Jones.  Modern 
Language  Exhibitions  of  £10  (to  attend  vacation  courses  abroad) :  Mar¬ 
garet  E.  Hewitt  and  J.  Helen  Rowlands. 


British  Empire  League.— Duke  of  Devonshire  Prize,  20  guineas,  for 
best  Essay  on  an  Imperial  subject  (open  to  twenty-seven  of  the  principal 
public  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom)  :  L.  F.  Urwick,  Repton  bchool. 

Bbomsgrove  School. — School  Scholarships :  A.  M.  F.  Dewdney  (Ply¬ 
mouth  College)  ;  W.  H.  Ingrams  (Mr.  Drew,  Shrewsbury) ;  E.  P. 
Mackay  (Miss  Pacey,  Southport)  ;  A.  S.  Travers  (Mr.  Stoney  Monks- 
town)  ;  G.  C.  Barnard  (Mr.  Gurney,  Cheltenham).  School  Exhibition: 
R.  F.  H.  Browne  (St.  Michael’s,  Tenbury). 

Cambridge:  Girton  College.— Gilchrist  Fellowship  of  £100  :  M;ss 
E.  E.  Power  (History  Tripos,  Part  I,  1909,  Class  I ;  Part  II,  1909 
Class  I)  Pfeiffer  Studentship  of  about  £75  :  Miss  M.  Long  (Mathe¬ 
matical  Tripos,  Part  I,  1908,  equal  to  Fourth  Wrangler  ;  Part  IL  1909, 
Class  I  Div.  2).  Cairnes  Scholarships  of  about  £65  each  :  Miss  M.  D. 
Gordon  (History  Tripos,  1899,  Class  I)  and  Miss  A.  Shillington  (Classical 
Tripos,  Part  I,  1907,  Class  I,  Div.  3  ;  Part  II,  1908,  Class  I).  Student¬ 
ship  of  £40  :  Miss  I.  M.  Massey  (Medieval  and  Modern  Languages 
Tripos  1908,  Class  I,  with  distinction  in  French  and  German,  1909, 
Class  II).  A  Fourth  Year  Scholarship  of  £40  :  Miss  A.  B.  D.  Finney 
(Mathematical  Tripos,  Part  I,  1909,  New  Regulations  ;  Class  I  Part  II 
1910  New  Regulations,  Wrangler).  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  Scholarship  of 
£30  •’  Miss  P.  B.  Mudie-Cooke  (Classical  Tripos,  Part  I,  1910,  Class  I, 
Div.’  3).  Fourth  Year  Scholarship  of  £20  :  Miss  A.  K.  Kinross  (Medi¬ 
eval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos,  1910,  Class  I).  Therese  Montefiore 
Memorial  Prize,  about  £64:  Miss  M.  Seaton  (Medieval  and  Modern 
Languages  Tripos,  1909,  Class  I,  with  distinction  in  French,  1910, 
Class  I).  Agnata  Butler  Prizes  for  Classics:  third  year,  Miss  P.  B. 
Mudie-Cooke  ;  second  year,  Miss  E.  M.  Steuart  (Inter- Collegiate  Ex¬ 
amination,  1910,  Class  I).  Fanny  Metcalfe  Memorial  Prize  tor  Medieval 
and  Modern  Languages  :  Miss  F.  E.  Harmer  (Inter- Collegiate  Examina¬ 
tion,  1910,  Class  I).  Pioneers  Prize  for  History  :  Miss  E.  E.  Power. 
Charity  Reeves  Prize  for  English  :  Miss  A.  K.  Kinross.  Organ  Scholar¬ 
ship  of  £50  for  three  years  (offered  by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor)  :  Miss  E.  M. 
Payne,  High  School,  Winchester,  and  Hartley  University  College. 

Cambridge  University. — Prize  of  £50  (Gordon  Wigan  Fund)  for 
Research  in  Chemistry  :  John  Thomas,  B.A.,  Trinity.  Frank  Smart 
Prizes :  Botany,  A.  J.  Wilmott,  B.A.,  St.  John  s  ;  Zoology ,  J.  T. 
Saunders,  Christ’s.  Squire  Scholarships  in  Law  :  H.  Hands,  Downing  ; 
Arthur  P.  Bunt,  St.  John’s  ;  R.  D.  Scholfield.  Tiarks  German  Scholar¬ 
ship,  £150  for  one  year  :  Gilbert  Waterhouse,  B.A.,  St.  John’s. 

Corpus  Christi. — Fellowship :  G.  G.  G.  Butler,  B.A.,  Scholar  of 

T™!i)Lj«/.-Mr.  R.  M.  Dawkins,  Director  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens,  has  been  elected  to  a  Senior  Fellowship.  Scholarship,  £40  (with 
Exhibition,  £10)  :  R.  H.  Crooke,  B.A.  m 

Trinity. — Fellowship  and  Lectureship  m  History:  J.  H  .  Reynolds, 
B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity,  and  formerly  Earl  of  Derby  student. 


Dover  College. — Scholarships:  L.  A.  G.  Strong  (Mr.  F.  R.  Saber- 
ton  Plymouth),  A.  W.  Walmsley  (Mr.  A.  H.  Raikes,  Windermere), 
J.  N.  Gale  (Dover  College),  S.  N.  King  (Dover  College  Junior  School), 
F  W  Mathew  (Mr.  E.  M.  Jackson,  Dovercourt),  F.  J.  Biddulph  (Rev. 
H.  C.'l.  Tindall,  Ore),  R.  J.  Darvall  (Mr.  E.  M.  Fletcher,  Reading), 
T  W  Quartley  (Rev.  M.  Knowles,  Southwold),  and  A.  V.  A.  Mercier 
(Dover  College).  Exhibitions:  A.  Beacall  (Mr.  C.  E.  Cherrill,  Haver- 
stock  Hill),  G.  M.  Moore  (Mr.  E.  T.  Cherton,  West  Kirby),  L.  Cowie 
(Rev.  J.  F.  Johnson,  Chislehurst),  and  G.  D.  Robinson  (Rev.  S.  bhil- 
cock,  Kenley). 

Durham  University. — Open  Scholarship  in  Classics  (£,0  a  year): 
Mbs  Mary  McLarty,  St.  George’s  School,  Harpenden,  Herts. 

Edinburgh  :  Heriot’s  Trust.— Numerous  School  Bursaries,  tenable 
three  years,  were  awarded.  Bursaries  of  £30,  tenable  four  years,  at  any 
University  or  Day  Technical  School:  James  C.  Howie,  Harold  S.  E. 
Stevens,  Ernest  Ian  Douglas,  James  IV.  Potter,  and  R.  b.  Biydon. 
Travelling  Scholarship,  £75  a  year  for  two  years :  David  Low. 

Edinburgh  University. — Vans  Dunlop  Scholarship  in  Mathematics 
(£100  a  year  for  three  years) :  J.  G.  Gibson,  M.A.  5  ans  Dunlop 
Scholarship  in  Natural  Philosophy  (£100  a  year  for  three  years) :  R.  G. 
Harris  M.A.  Bruce  of  Grangehill  and  Falkland  Philosophical  Scholar¬ 
ship  (£100  a  year  for  three  years)  :  A.  C.  Craig,  M.A.  Kirkpatrick 
Scholarship  in  History  (£59  for  one  year) :  Edward  Sawers  and  John 
Vivers  M.A.,  equal.  Neil  Arnott  Scholarship  in  Experimental  Physics 
(£35  for  one  year) :  W.  Innes.  Mackay  Smith  Scholarship  in  Natural 
Philosophy  (£25  a  year  for  two  years)  :  Hyman  Levy  and  Andrew 
Nelson,  equal.  John  Scott  Travelling  Scholarship  (£38  for  one  year) : 
Jessie  A  Stewart,  M.A.  Lanfine  Bursary  in  Scottish  History  (£3o  a  year 
for  two  years)  :  John  Vivers,  M.A.  Lanfine  Bursary  in  English  (£35  a 
vear  for  two  years)  :  Catherine  M.  M‘Lean.  Fraser  Bursary  in  Natural 
Philosophy  (£51  for  one  year)  :  W.  W.  M‘Clelland.  Newton  Bursary  m 
Natural  Philosophy  (£23  a  year  for  two  years)  :  W.  J.  Carrie.  Newton 
Bursary  in  Mathematics  (£23  a  year  for  two  years)  :  A.  NY  .  1  oung. 

Eton  College.— Foundation  Scholarships :  J.  T.  Godfrey,  R.  C.  C. 
Binney,  H.  E.  Russell,  L.  G.  A.  Cust,  C.  M.  J  Villiers,  A.  Lubbock, 
the  Hon.  Y.  A.  Charteris,  J.  T.  Matthey,  J.  S.  .Nichols,  T.  h.  H. 
Fremantle,  H.  L.  N.  Dundas,  C.  J.  S.  Sprigge,  P.  L.  Davies,  R.  H.  b. 
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Spicer  U  S.  W  Dickinson,  T.  R.  Brown,  A.  P.  F.  Rhys-Davids, 
v .  R.  G.  Dill,  and  R.  W.  A  .  Mendel. 

«  ??LT  l-  ’®  ScH00L  (Fishmongers’  Company).  —  Open  £o0 

Scholarship ;  A  N  Bechmann  (Peterborough  Lodge,  Finchley,  N.W  ) 
and  A  Dane  (Greshman’s  School).  Norfolk  County  Scholarship,  £30 
(given  by  the  Governors) :  H.  C.  Frost  (Gresham’s  School)  and  A.  K. 
Boning  (Gresham  s  School;.  Exemption  from  tuition  fees,  given  by 

School)Vern°r8  :  L-  Sowerby  and  H.  W.  Clarke  (both  of  Gresham’s 

T  Su  Co^EGE.—Schoiarahips  (alphabetical  order)  :  A.  G.  Calthrop, 
J.  E  Chalcraft,  M.  H.  Ely,  D.  F.  Ferguson,  F.  S.  Heard,  B.  C.  W 
Martin  L.  P.  W.  A.  Mortimer,  H.  C.  C.  Newham,  J.  A.  St.  C 
Richardson.  Choral  Scholar :  W.  J.  Spurred. 

Liverpool  University.  — Fellowships — University  Fellowship  in  Eco¬ 
nomics  Robert  Alexander  Macdonald.  University  Fellowship  in  His¬ 
tory:  Frederick  James  Routledge.  Charles  Beard  Fellowship  in 

y  U;J°?£tV?ldn£L  Sleigh  Dean-  01iyer  Lod^e  Fellowship: 
t  ailes^dbert  Sadler.  Robert  Gee  Fellowship  in  Anatomy:  Kenneth 

r-am«  .mh^-  Bradshaw-  Holt  Fellowship  in  Physiology:  Arthur 

wSfht  °,W:en-  FeUowshiP  Pathology  :  William 

Wnght  Mackarell.  Alexander  Fellowship  in  Pathology  :  David  Moore 
Alexander  Thelwall  Thomas  Fellowship  in  Surgical  Pathology: 

TatyajfKorkef0ld  Tayl°r'  Johnston  Colonial  Fellowship:  Vishnu 

University  Scholarships.— Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  :  Henry 
Alexander.  English  Literature  :  Edith  Birkhead  and  Helen  S 
Aermode.  History  :  Dorothy  M.  Vaughan  and  Mary  E.  M.  Jones 
Ihysiology:  Henry  W.  Jones.  Law:  Hubert  J.  B.  Martin  (on  the 
results  of  the  Honours  LL.B.  examination),  Alan  K.  Speeden  (at  the 
end  of  second  year),  and  William  0.  Williams  (at  the  end  of  first  year) 
Medicine:  Joseph  H.  Mather.  J  '' 

Korbach  Scholarship :  Ellen  M.  Pool.  Travelling  Scholarships  in 
Architecture:  The  Holt,  Ernest  Gee;  the  Ronald  P.  Jones,  Ernest 
Prestwich ;  Scholarship  offered  by  the  British  School  at  Rome,  Ernest 
irrestwich.  Isaac  Roberts  Scholarships :  Physics,  Joseph  H.  T.  1 
Roberts ;  Botany ,  Elsie  M.  Blackwell.  Derby  Scholarship  in  Mathe- 
matics  :  Joseph  Proudman.  1851  Exhibition  Scholarship  :  Arthur  J 
Ailmancl.  Senior  Lyon  Jones  Scholarship  :  Alfred  D.  Bigland.  Derby 
Exhibition  m  Clinical  Surgery  :  Tom  W.  Wadsworth. '  David  Rew 
Memorial  Scholarship  :  William  Parry.  Special  Scholarship  (for  excel - 
lence  of  work  in  Final  B.  Eng.  examination)  :  Worsley  Holttum. 
Studentships  in  Education:  Mabel  C.  Cassady,  George  Grant,  Vera 
Jones,  and  Ella  MacMillan.  Dawson  Turner  Prize:  John  H.  Percy. 
Rathbone  in  Memoriam  Prizes  :  Philosophy,  James  L.  Armitage  ;  Eng- 
lish  Literature,  Dorothy  M.  Fieldsend  ;  Economics,  Elizabeth  A.  Parry. 
Oliver  Lodge  Prize  :  Arnold  W.  Gunstone  and  Joseph  H.  T.  Roberts 
e5uab..  Donald  Hudson  Prize  :  Joseph  Proudman.  Gee  Prize  (Diseases 
of  Children):  Ernest  S.  Miller.  Burroughs  Prizes:  (1)  Samuel  F 
Skellorn,  (2)  Leslie  J.  Ray.  William  Rathbone  Medal :  Sayed  Fahmy 
Kanthack  Medals  in  Pathology  :  Robert  Kennon  and  Hugh  Pierce. 

London,  City  and  Guilds  of,  Institute.— The  Diploma  of  Associate 
was  awarded  (July  20)  to  50  matriculated  third-year  students  of  the 
Central  Technical  College  in  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  to  25 
in  Electrical  Engineering,  to  5  in  Chemistry;  and  Certificates  to  19 
matriculated  third-year  students  at  the  Central  Technical  College,  and  to 
06  at  the  Technical  College,  Finsbury.  Bramwell  Medal  (Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineering),  W.  E.  Bullock;  Siemens  Memorial  Medal 
and  Premium  (Electrical  Engineering),  J.  D.  Peattie—  both  of  the 
Central  Technical  College. 


London  :  City  of  London  School.— Sassoon  Entrance  Scholarship  : 
C.  R,  Cleare.  Corporation  Entrance  Scholarships :  Classical  Junior, 
R.  N.  Red  nail  and  PL.  G-oitein  ;  Classical  Senior,  C.  B.  Oldman  ;  Modem 
Junior,  K.  A.  Whellock  and  A.  J.  Whittle :  Science  Senior,  C.  J. 
Thomas  and  A.  R.  Powell. 

London  :  Merchant  Taylors. — Entrance  Scholarships  :  F.  J.  Stanger, 
Quermnore  School,  Bromley  (Mr.  G.  Loly) ;  E.  H.  Dowdell,  KensalRise 
Council  School  (Mr.  W.  J.  Dowdell) ;  E.  C.  Perry,  Leinster  House 
School,  Putney  (Mr.  G.  P.  Moylesl  ;  T.  W.  Steel,  Frankfort  House 
School,  Bowes  Park  (Mr.  W.  H.  Heathfield) ;  and  R.  H.  Burrows, 
Etchingham  Park  School  (Miss  E.  Coatsworth). 

London  :  North  London  Collegiate  School. — Clothworkers’  Leaving 
Scholarship,  £50  a  year  for  three  years  :  Madeline  Giles.  Platt  Scholar¬ 
ships,  £20  each:  Dorothy  Sabin  (Classics),  Bertha  Underwood  (Mathe¬ 
matics),  Ida  Burnett  (Science),  and  Olive  Blair  (English  and  History). 
On  the  results  of  the  School  Examination  (Matriculation  standard)  there 
were  awarded  four  Platt  Scholarships  of  £20  each  to  Monica  Curtis, 
Marjorie  Muir,  Mary  CrosR,  and  Margaret  Firth  ;  two  Clothworkers’ 
Scholarships,  to  Winifred  Hamblett  and  Vera  Isaac ;  the  R.  W.  Buss 
Scholarship,  to  Joyce  Lowe;  and  the  Prance  Scholarship,  to  Bessie  L. 
Brown.  On  the  results  of  the  Junior  School  Examination  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  the  Crane  Scholarship  was  awarded  to  Doris  Gray- 
foot,  and  four  Platt  Scholarships  of  £10  each  to  Florence  Mears,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Colman,  Kathleen  Lyon,  and  Doris  Hillman.  F.  M.  Buss  Travel¬ 
ling  Scholarship  :  Sophie  Nicholls,  M.A. 

London  University. —  University  College — Andrews  Scholarships  (Arts) 

first  year  :  M.  Gollop  (Classics),  W.  Strang  (Modem  Languages  and 


History),  G.  B.  Jeffrey  (additional  scholarship).  Second  year:  Eileen 
O  Rourke.  Bunnell  Lewis  Latin  Prize  (Verse  Composition):  T  J 

2?  i  j  f<;bolarship  (Greek)  :  G.  F.  Horsey.  Malden  Scholar- 
ship  and  Medal  (Greek)  :  Louise  W.  Stone.  Morley  Medal  and  Prize 
(English  Literature) :  Gilbert  Porteous.  Early  English  Text  Society’s 
U1/e  Languages :  Winifred  O.  Hughes.  L.  M.  Rothschild  Prize 
(French) .  C.  Gilli.  Fie  den  Research  Scholarship  (German) :  Margaret 
A.  Korner.  Hermann  Silver  Medal  (German)  :  W.  E.  Collinson.  Political 
Lconomy-Joseph  Hume  Scholarship,  Gladys  M.  Broughton;  Lloyd 
^cholarslnp  1 .  B.  RusselL  Joseph  Hume  Scholarship  in  Jurisprudence  : 
W.  McGmrk.  J.  S.  Mill  Scholarships  (Philosophy  and  Logic) :  Nathalie 
Lrtel  and  Saida  James.  Andrews  Scholarships  (Science)— first  year  : 
H.  O.  Reynard  (Mathematics  and  Science) .  Science  Scholarship  awarded 
b{.the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  :  E.  N.  da  C.  Andrade 
Ellen  Watson  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Applied  Mathematics:  R  G 
Lunnon  Carey  lo.ster  Research  Prize  (Physics)  :  A.  H.  Laurence. 

cb  Studentships  :  R.  G.  Lunnon  and  W.  B.  Haines 

nUSelLSi5h10la^8hlp  (,Chemistiy)  :  D.  W.  Pope.  Advanced  Botany  : 
S0ln  yifida1’  Gertrude  M.  Talbot.  Quain  Law  Professor’s  Prize, 
M.  U  Sullivan.  ’ 

K  ing  ’  .v  College  for  Women.— Gilchrist  Scholarship  in  Home  Science  and 
g-omms  (Post-graduate)  :  Enid  Branson,  Cambridge  Natural  Science 

Bedford  College  for  Women.  —  Reid  Fellowship,  tenable  two  years  : 
Miss  H.  L.  M.  Pixell,  B.Sc.  Loud.,  Demonstrator  in  Zoology  at  the 

lloyal  Holloway  College. — Scholarships  of  £00  for  three  years  :  A.  D. 
Askew,  English  and  History  (Fulham  Secondary  School)  ;  A.  J.  M* 
h  lewett,  French  and  German  (Blackheath  High  School)  ;  L.  M.  Swain  ’ 
Mathematics  (South  Hampstead  High  School).  Scholarships  of  £50 
D'-  E;U41tUden;  History  (Newcastle  High  School); 

G. E.  Faithfull ,  Classics  (Fulham  Secondary  School) ;  G.  Hinde,  History 
(Kendal  High  School)  ;  M.  E.  Johnson,  Chemistry,  with  credit  for 
Pure  Mathematics  and  Physics  (Wheelwright  Grammar  School,  Dews- 
bury)  ;  E.  M.  Robinson,  Classics  (Leeds  High  School) ;  K.  C.  Smith 
Mathematics  (Lewisham  Grammar  School)  ;  M.  E.  Talbot,  Botany  and 
Chemistry,  with  credit  for  Pure  Mathematics  (Mary  Datchelor  School)  • 

A.  R  Watson,  Chemistry  and  Botany  (Battersea  Day  Technical  College) ; 

H.  M.  Williams,  Classics  (Liverpool  College,  Huyton).  Scholarship  of 
£4d  for  three  years  :  A.  I.  G.  Hewitt,  English,  with  credit  for  History 
(btreatham  College).  Proxime  accesserunt  E.  H.  Shekleton,  English 
with  credit  for  History  (Dulwich  High  School)  ;  P.  D.  Cowed,  French 

School1Ugt°U  GlrlS’  School)  ;  E-  B’  Thompson,  History  (Dulwich  High 

School  of  Economics.  —  Shaw  Research  Studentship  (£105  for  two 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  HUMOUR. 

By  Stephen  S.  Colvin,  University  of  Illinois. 

[From  the  Pedagogical  Seminary.*] 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  English  miracle 
and  morality  plays  is  the  mingling  of  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous.  To  us  of  to-day  such  a  mixture  seems  incongruous 
in  the  extreme,  and  yet  may  it  not  be  that  the  mcongruity  is  in 
us  rather  than  in  the  play?  It  is  a  characteristic  ot  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  cruder  times  to  blend  these  two  seemingly  opposite 
elements,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  the  greatest  literature  ot  all  ages 
to  do  so  as  well.  Homer  and  Shakespeare  and  Balzac,  not  to 
mention  a  score  of  other  great  writers,  attest  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  true  kinship  between  humour  and  the  most  exalted  passions 
of  the  human  heart.  The  untutored  man  feels  it,  the  genius 
expresses  it,  but  we,  alas,  of  the  middle  plane  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  fundamental  truth.  So  it  happens  that  common 
sense  and  psychology  alike  give  but  scant  recognition  to  this 
part  of  our  conscious  life. 

Emotional  Nature  of  Humour. 

Doubtless  this  neglect  is  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact 
Hat  humour  is  commonly  considered  an  unimportant  element 
in  the  practical  business  of  the  world,  and  partly  because  its 
subtle  nature  makes  an  analysis  unusually  difficult  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  seems  safe  to  assume  at  the  outset,  however, 
i  ll  at  humour  is  to  be  classed  among  the  emotions.  It  contains 
unmistakable  elements  of  organic  bodily  changes  varying 
Greatly  in  intensity  as  they  accompany  uproarious  mirth  or  deli¬ 
cate  satire  and  word  play  ;  it  possesses  also  a  distinct  perceptual 
ulrise  more  marked  in  the  higher  manifestations  ot  humour  than 
in  the’  majority  of  emotions,  giving  it  often  so  predominatingly 
an  intellectual  cast  as  to  obscure  its  rich  affective  basis  ;  and 


finally,  like  all  other  emotions,  it  expresses  itself  m  an  attitude 
toward  the  object  that  has  called  forth  the  humorous  experi¬ 
ence.  Hence  a  complete  discussion  of  humour  should  include, 
first  an  outline  of  those  elements  of  perception  that  constitute 
the  intellectual  phases  of  the  emotion ;  second,  an  analysis  ot 
those  bodily  changes  that  accompany  its  manifestation,  and, 
third,  a  description  of  those  acts  that  express  its  attitude 
toward  its  object.  The  present  discussion,  while  recognizing 
the  importance  of  these  various  aspects  will,  however,  limit 
itself  for  the  most  part  to  the  first,  since  it  is  in  relation  to  the 
perception  of  humour  that  the  principal  educational  interest  m 
the  emotion  arises. 

Bodily  Effects  or  Accompaniments. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  Sully,  in  his  “  Essay  on 
Laughter,”  has  described  at  some  length  the  organic  changes 
accompanying  hearty  laughter  (often  an  expression  ot  the 
humorous  emotion),  as  have  also  J.  R.  Angell  and  H.  . 
Thompson  in  an  article  in  the  Psychological  Review,  and  it 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  note  that  in  laughter  there  is  a 
pronounced  effect  on  the  circulation,  while  the  general  activity 
of  the  organism  is  heightened,  making  the  more  explosive 
types  of  humour,  at  least,  feelings  of  euphoria.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  higher  types  of  humour  (and  to  these,  alone  the  name  is 
most  commonly  applied)  explosive  laughter  is  entirely  lacking, 
yet  there  are  doubtless  in  all  humorous  experiences  certain  ten¬ 
dencies,  however  mild,  toward  laughter,  be  they  nothing  more 
than  the  smile  of  quiet  appreciation.  Hence  it  is  not  unwar¬ 
ranted  to  assume  that  organic  changes,  though  in  a  greatly 
modified  degree,  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  subtle  forms  ot 
humour  as  well  as  in  its  cruder  expressions.  Humour,  then,  is  a 
pleasurable  affective  state,  and  for  purely  physiological  reasons, 
if  for  no  others,  it  should  be  cultivated. 

Perceptual  Phase. 

If  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  intellectual  aspect  of 
humour,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  giving 
an  exact  characterization  of  the  emotion  in  terms  of  perception. 
We  find,  for  example,  Hobbes  defining  the  ludicrous  as  a  con¬ 
ception  of  superiority  and  degradation.  He  says,  ‘’  the  passion 
of  laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising  from  a 
sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  m  ourselves,  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  inferiority  of  others,  or  with  our  own  tormei  y. 
He  then  makes  the  chief  element  in  the  emotion  egoistic,  basing 
its  existence  on  pride  and  love  of  poiver,  thus  bringing  its  con¬ 
ception  of  humour  into  accord  with  his  general  philosophic 
theory.  Aristotle,  too,  finds  in  the  ludicrous  something  base 
and  unworthy,  the  rejoicing  at  another’s  misfortunes,  the  per¬ 
ception  of  a  defect  or  ugliness.  This  general  point  of  view,  with 
certain  modifications,  is  shared  by  Prof.  Bain,  who,  however, 
does  not  consider  as  necessary  the  egoistic  element  in  the  emo¬ 
tion.  Another  prominent  theory  is  that  expressed  by  Kant, 
Schopenhauer,  and  Lipps,  among  others,  who  hold  that  the 
essential  element  in  all  humour  is  a  recognition  of  incongruity. 

While  neither  of  these  theories  is  adequate  fully  to  set  toi  th 
the  nature  of  humour,  the  second  seems  to  have  a  far  greater 
merit.  I  believe  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  show  that  all 
humorous  situations  exhibit  relations  of  degradation  and  superi¬ 
ority,  and,  further,  the  extreme  view  set  forth  by  Hobbes,  which 
makes  the  emotion  essentially  egoistic,  is  clearly  (  without 
justification.  This  merit,  however,  exists  m  Hobbes  s  theory 
'■—namely,  that  it  emphasizes  the  suddenness  of  the  perception. 
Sluo-gish  intellects  and  dull  wits  cannot  grasp  an  amusing 
situation.  The  perception  of  humour  is  a  sure  indication  ot 
mental  alertness,  and  here  we  find  an  element  of  significance  for 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  it  quite  within  the  powers  ot 
analysis  to  make  clear  that  all  forms  of  the  comic,  the  humorous 
and  witty,  have  in  them  suggestions  of  the  strange,  the  unex¬ 
pected,  the  absurd,  the  incongruous,  the  mal-proportioned. 

The  Humorous  Standpoint. 


If  we  grant  that  this  is  the  case,  however,  we  must  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  sense  of  strangeness  or  incongruity  in  itself  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  humorous  situation.  To  this  must  always 
be  added  the  feeling  of  personal  disinterestedness  (accompanied 
by  a  distinctly  pleasurable  experience).  An  object  or  event  to 
be  really  humorous  must  be  so  in  itself,  and  not  because  ot  any 
relation  to  the  well-being  of  the  person  who  experiences  the 
emotion.  In  this  respect  humour  closely  relates  itself  to  the 
aesthetic  sense,  which  likewise,  as  Schopenhauer  has  pointed 
out  and  Miinsterberg  has  affirmed,  must  be  entirely  free  from 
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personal  interest  to  be  genuine.  The  individual  who  can  laugh 
at  the  mishaps  of  another,  but  finds  nothing  humorous  in  his 
own  trivial  misfortunes,  must  raise  a  suspicion  as  to  the  cmnuine- 
ness  of  his  sense  of  humour.  We  may  safely  go  so  far  as  to  say 
iPm[ap hrasmg  the  words  of  Kant  in  regard  to  our  moral  life) : 

The  direct  opposite  of  the  principle  of  humour  is,  when  the 
principle  of  private  happiness  is  made  the  determining  principle 
of  this  emotion.”  F 

Closely  connected  with  this  feeling  of  disinterestedness  is  the 
tact  that  humour  extends  the  sympathies.  The  self-centred  in¬ 
dividual  can  never  so  divorce  himself  from  a  situation  as  to  treat 
it  from  a  genuinely  humorous  standpoint.  The  practical  life  and 
the  life  of  mirth  exclude  each  other  absolutely.  Hence  the  brute 
can  no  more  feel  the  humour  of  the  situation  than  he  can  have  an 
intimation  of  its  ethical  significance,  its  artistic  exaltation  or  its 
religious  sublimity. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  cannot  be  in  a  state  of 
marked  inferiority  and  dependence  in  relation  to  the  object  that 
he  finds  humorous.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that,  in  the 
perception  of  ludicrous  relations,  there  may  not  be  one  term  of 
gieat  exaltation  and  the  other  of  weakness,  baseness,  or  insig¬ 
nificance— as,  for  example,  when  some  petty  being  sets  himself 
against  an  overshadowing  power;  but  it  does  mean  that  the 
person  who  stands  in  the  inferior  relation  cannot  realize  the 
humour  in  it,  unless,  perchance,  he  is  able  to  view  this  relation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  superior  power,  thus  transcending  his 
own  insignificance.  Here  the  humorous  emotion  runs  exactly 
counter  to  the  religious,  where  a  feeling  of  absolute  dependence 
is  characteristic  of  its  most  profound  expressions.  Solemnity  is 
always  a  foe  to  laughter,  and  tyrants  and  school  teachers  tremble 
at  the  manifestations  of  mirth — the  surest  indications  that  they 
are  no  longer  taken  seriously  and  that  their  fall  is  at  hand.  In 
this  connexion  Sully  says  that  laughter  is  feared  by  those  “  who 
hold  imposing  rank  or  office  and  have  the  daily  concern  of 
maintaining  a  proper  awe  in  others.”  To  laugh  at  the  gods 
is  to  depose  them.  Of  all  human  weaknesses  attributed  by 
Homer  to  the  Olympian  deities,  those  qualities  which  made 
them  the  subjects  of  mirth  were  the  most  dangerous  to  their 
divinity. 

Activity  op  Mind  Implied. 


and  tenderness,  the  trivial  character  of  mere  human  strivings. 

ie  true  philosopher  is  neither  an  optimist  nor  a  pessimist — 
he  is  a  humorist.  ^ 


Another  characteristic  of  the  sense  for  the  humorous  which 
is  important  for  our  purpose  to  notice  is  that  it  involves  a  rela¬ 
tional  activity  of  the  mind.  The  dull  person,  as  has  already 
been  said,  and  the  merely  emotional  person  are  both  incapable 
of  really  experiencing  the  delicious  sense  of  the  ludicrous  be¬ 
cause  both  are  incapable  of  forming  subtle  and  far-reachin°- 
associations  on  which  the  higher  forms  of  humour  so  much 
depend. 

To  be  aware  of  incongruities  implies  an  intellect  of  consider¬ 
able  activity.  Even  surprise  is  an  indication  of  mind.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  a  considerable  period  must  elapse  in  the 
life  of.  the  infant  before  he  can  find  any  situation  surprising. 
What  is  true  of  the  child  here  is  also  true  of  the  race.  In  this 
connexion  Herbert  Spencer  remarks,  in  his  autobiography : 
“  Surprise  and  curiosity  are  not  the  traits  of  the  utterly  igno¬ 
rant,  as  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be,  but  of  the  partially 
cultured.  ...  He  (primitive  man)  does  not  concern  himself 
about  them  (great  natural  changes)  any  further  than  as  they 
affect  satisfaction  of  his  material  needs. ”  Such  a  mind  evi- 
dently  would  possess  little  capacity  for  humour  even  of  the 
crudest  type. 

The  Social  Value  oe  Humour. 

Beside  being  of  a  disinterested  nature  and  possessing  a  broad 
intellectual  basis,  the  sense  of  humour  has,  as  Sully  points  out, 
a  social  value.  It  binds  those  of  common  taste  together,  but 
is  the  foe  of  the  barbarian  and  the  stranger.  It  is  opposed  to 
vice,  for  vice  is  folly,  and  folly  is  ludicrous.  Because  of  this, 
satire  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  instruments  in  social 
reform.  Many  a  man  is  willing  to  be  known  as  a  knave,  but 
few  indeed  relish  the  role  of  the  fool.  “  The  fear  of  becoming 
ridiculous,  says  Sully,  “  is  a  valuable  side  support  of  what  we 
call  moderation.” 

In  its  highest  expressions  humour  becomes  a  philosophy.  Its 
disinterested  character  raises  it  above  the  view  of  the  crowd, 
frees  it  from  the  trammels  of  the  present,  and  allows  a  prospect 
of  the  universe  sub  specie  aeternitatis.  The  quiet  smile,  free 
from  contempt  and  tinged  with  pity,  which  the  face  of  the  phil¬ 
osopher  wears,  is  expressive  of  a  mind  that,  while  sympathizing 
with  the  shams  of  life,  has  seen  through  them  and  has  realized, 
not  with  bitterness  and  scorn,  but  with  deep  comprehension 


Humour  an  an  End  in  Education. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  far-reaching  importance  of 
humour  in  our  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  contemplative 
ife  to  .justify  it  as  an  end  m  education.  Its  possession  means 
intellectual  acumen  and  breadth,  a  sense  of  ethical  values,  and 
exalted  spirit.  To  educate  in  humour  is  to  furnish  a  liberal 
trammg,  to  humanize.  The  teacher  can  have  no  higher  ideal 
than  that  of  teaching  his  pupils  to  laugh  aright;  for  he  who 
laughs,  well  laughs  wisely,  laughs  magnanimously,  laughs  highly. 
He  who  laughs  well  has  knowledge,  sympathy,  and  pliilo- 
sophic  cairn.  His  faculties  are  balanced  and  his  soul  at  peace. 
I  he  tittering  schoolgirl  and  the  boisterous  youth  should  be 
purged  of  their  follies.  They  have  learned  to  laugh,  but  how 
unwisely!  The  sober-faced  “school-marm”  fears  their  shallow 
mirth,  as,  indeed,  she  should  ;  but  she  should  recognize  that 
she  cannot  escape  it  by  banishing  all  fun,  however  trivial 
and  vulgar,  from  the  lives  of  her  pupils,  but  by  reforming  their 
sense  of  humour  ;  then  it  will  become  her  ally  and  no  longer  re¬ 
main  her  foe.  It  is  high  time  that  the  unnatural  seriousness  of 
the  schoolroom  should  be  at  an  end.  The  best  school  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  that  which  makes  some  concessions  to  child 
nature.  The  average  boy  and  girl  have,  I  believe,  a  fund  of 
crude  humour.  Yet  the  school  goes  on  ignoring  this  truth  until 
most  pupils  imagine  that  all  thoughts  of  fun  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  on  entering  the  schoolhouse.  This  fact  was  brought  to 
my  mind  rather  strikingly  on  one  occasion  by  a  question  °asked 
by  one  of  the  boys,  when  a  set  of  compositions,  all  on  humorous 
topics,  was  assigned  to  a  group  of  high-school  children.  “  How 
can  we,  he  asked,  “  write  on  these  subjects  ;  can  we  say  any- 
thmg  funny  P  I  really  think  the  pupil  imagined  it  was  little 
short  of  a  crime  to  introduce  a  bit  of  humour  into  his  school 

wori<g  and  I  fancy  his  conclusions  were  drawn  with  some  degree 
* 

Training  in  Humour. 

We  have  long  been  striving  in  our  schools  for  subjects  that 
would  best  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  battle  of  life.  We  have 
mathematics  and  foreign  language  to  give  rational  power 
Mature  study  to  strengthen  observation  and  accuracy  of  de¬ 
scription,  literature  to  teach  humanity,  and  history  to  promote 
good  citizenship.  Yet  the  opponents  of  formal  discipline  tell 
us  and  perhaps  with  justice,  that  we  fail  for  the  most  part  to 
attain  our  aim  since  we  cannot  train  the  intellect  as  a  whole 
but  only  m  definite  directions.  I  venture  to  assert,  however’ 
that  a  training  in  the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  humour 
would  do  much  to  equip  the  individual  with  a  mind  many-sided 
to  meet  the  many  caprices  of  fortune  with  intelligence,  fortitude 
humanity,  and,  if  need  be,  with  resignation. 

In  this  training  literature  has  a  part  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  play  but  I  fear  that  it  is  far  too  seldom  utilized 
What  a  store  of  treasure  there  is  drawn  from  all  ages  and 
peoples  !  Are  there  not  Homer  and  Aristophanes,  Chaucer  and 
lakespeare,  Moliere  and  Rabelais  and  Cervantes,  Sterne  and 
Fielding  and  Burns,  Balzac  and  George  Eliot  P  All  great  writers 
have  felt  m  some  degree  the  power  of  humour,  yet  how  seldom 
lias  this  side  of  their  writings  been  fully  comprehended. 

Education  in  humour  is  not  alone  a  matter  for  the  schools 
yet  it  should  begin  m  the  schools.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
children  are  lacking  m  humour.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  untrue 
unless  we  are  to  understand  by  this  statement  that  their  notions 
of  humour  are  crude  and  inadequate.  So,  too,  are  their  logical 
powers  deficient,  and  their  moral  judgments  narrow,  their 
esthetic  sensibilities  crude,  and  their  religious  instincts  savage 
Observation  and  experiment  disclose  unmistakable  evidence 

auffhnf?iStenC?  the  sense  of  humour  in  very  young  children 
and  of  its  evolution  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stao-e  The 
cruder  elements  find  their  expression  in  a  fondness  for  the 
absurd  and  strange  m  teasing  and  bullying,  in  tricks  and  prac¬ 
tical  jokes  The  higher  elements  show  themselves  in  unexpected 
turns  of  thought,  such  as  stories  with  a  point,  repartee,  quaint 
sayings  and  epigrammatic  statements,  but  these  more  subtle 
elements  are  far  outbalanced  by  the  grosser.  It  is  further 
clearly  evident  that,  though  there  is  a  gradual  growth  in  the 
humorous  elements,  it  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  the  growth 
of  other  important  elements  in  the  child’s  mental  evolution  a 
fact  to  be  explained  largely,  I  believe,  on  the  ground  that 
humour  has  never  been  seriously  considered  as  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  educators  in  general. 
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The  First  and  Lowest  Type. 

The  crudest  of  all  elements  entering  into  humour  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  the  teasing  and  bullying  instinct,  common  to  both 
sexes,  but  particularly  exhibited  by  boys.  So  obscured  is  the 
genuinely  ludicrous  element  in  this  tendency  tha^  it  is  otten 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  a  similar  instinct  to  be  found 
in  the  brute.  Here  the  “  sudden-glory  theory  of  Hobbes  may 
seem  to  find  support,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
proportion  in  which  a  love  of  power  and  a  feeling  of  superiority 
manifest  themselves  in  this  instinct,  to  just  that  extent  is 
Che  germ  of  humour  lacking.  The  playing  of  practical  jokes, 
the  “  calling  of  names,”  the  various  physical  tortures  that  annoy 
the  victim  of  this  sort  of  play  activity,  possess  humorous 
attributes  only  in  so  far  as  they  exhibit  incongruities.  1  hat  t  is 
first  and  lowest  type  of  humour,  however,  finds  a  large  place 
still  in  the  estimation  not  only  of  children,  but  of  grown-ups 
as  well,  the  comic  supplement  of  our  Sunday  papers  and  the 
programmes  of  our  vaudeville  theatres  abundantly  attest,  this 
is  what  the  famous  clown,  “  Silvers  Oakley,”  says  in  regard  to 
the  humour  of  the  crowd,  as  reported  m  a  recent  issue  ol  an 
American  daily : 

When  I  get  through  my  work  I  feel  as  if  I’d  been  playing  centre 
scrimmage  against  Yale.  If  people  only  would  laugh  at  something  nice 
and  kind  and  gentle!  But  no!  We  have  to  kick  and  get  kicked, 
punch  and  get  punched,  get  up,  fall  down,  roll  around,  and  get  gener¬ 
ally  walked  all  over,  trampled  under  and  hoofed  up,  to  make  any  soit 
of  a  hit  at  all.  Well,  honest  now,  I  had  a  partner  that  got  only  one 
o-ood  laugh  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  business,  and  that  was  when  an 
elephant  stepped  on  his  foot  and  smashed  it  flat  He  set  up  a  screech 
that  slit  the  tent-top  pretty  near,  and  they  laughed  .  G-ee  .  you  should 
have  heard  them  laugh!  When  we  carried  him  out,  groaning  and 
biting  his  fingers,  they  almost  had  a  fit. 

It  is  the  crude  instinct  that  education  should  utilize  in  older 
to  transcend  it  and  attain  higher  levels.  To  ignore  it  or  to 
attempt  to  eradicate  it  without  substitution  is  to  cut  oft  all 
hope  of  developing  a  real  sense  of  humour.  We  can  reach  the 
mountain  tops  only  by  first  traversing  the  plain  and  the  foot¬ 
hills. 

The  Universal  Play  Instinct. 

Closely  connected  with  the  humour  existing  in  the  rough 
horseplay  we  have  just  been  discussing  is  the  ludicrous  side 
to  play  in  general.  It  seems  quite  possible  to  regard  humour 
as  originating  in  the  universal  play  instinct,  of  which  teasing 
and  bullying  may  be  regarded  as  a  special  type,  bigniticant 
in  this  connexion  are  the  words  of  Groos,  who,  in  preparing  his 
great  work  on  “  The  Play  of  Animals,”  consulted  a  mass  of 
literature  from  all  sources.  “  I  have  examined  many  books  of 
travel,”  he  writes,  “  but  usually  with  discouraging  results.  It 
they  refer  to  the  play  of  animals  at  all,  the  most  they  say  is 
that  it  was  ‘  amusing  ’  or  ‘  astonishing  ’  or  ‘  droll  or  exceeding  y 

f  For*  the  savage  and  the  child  everything  that  is  new  and 
strange  is  greeted  either  with  signs  of  fear  or  with  laug  ei. 
The  peculiar  dress  and  the  language  of  the  rustic  and  farmer 
are  still  stock  elements  in  the  comedy  which  delights  the 
crowd.  Once  more  we  find  genuine  humour  mingled  with 
much  that  is  undesirable;  for  to  evince  mirth  at  strange  man¬ 
ners  or  customs  is  a  mark  of  provincialism,  and  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  encouraged.  Here,  again,  the  progress  of  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms  of  humour  is  not  by 
elimination,  but  by  substitution. 

The  True  Educational  Value  ov  Humour. 

The  higher  types  of  humour  which  depend  on  sympathy  must 
come  in  to  take  the  place  of  these  cruder  instincts,  and  when 
this  is  accomplished  the  true  educational  value  of  humour  is 
seen.  It  becomes  then  as  broadly  humanizing  as  is  morality 
or  art  or  religion.  It  then  takes  its  proper  place  among  those 
forces  which  combat  the  mere  animal  tendencies  of  struggle 
and  strife,  of  self-aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  others. 
It  too,  makes  for  the  “  sweetness  and  light  ”  ;  it,  too,  transmutes 
the  biological  laws  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  from  base  metal  into  noble  coin ;  it,  too,  has 
seen  the  horizon  from  the  mountain  tops  and  cannot  dwell  con¬ 
tent  within  the  confining  narrowness  of  the  valleys.  No  one 
can  be  both  humorist  and  egoist  in  the  same  breath.  iSo  one 
who  has  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  can  believe  his  own  little 
affairs  of  supreme  importance,  It  is  a  significant  tact  that 
Napoleon  had  no  sense  of  humour.  Like  many  a  less  gifted 
person  he  took  himself  all  too  seriously  and  he  met  defeat. 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  representative  of  that  modern  type 
of  humanity — the  product  of  “up-to-date”  Americanism,  who 
“  does  things,”  but  in  the  doing  forgets  there  is  a  world  outside 
his  own  sphere  of  activity ;  who  has  no  time  for  book  oi  friends 
or  worship  or  art ;  who  knows  no  language  but  that  of  the 
shop;  who,  in  the  mad  rush  for  fame  or  power  or  fortune,  has 
no  leisure  for  the  higher  things.  He  is  in  need  of  culture,  and 
I  know  of  no  culture  more  beneficial  than  that  which  would 
enable  him  to  see  his  true  relation  to  the  world  under  the  guise 
of  humour.  Humour  furnishes  a  vacation  from  seriousness— a 
vacation  that  the  present  age  sadly  needs.  Not  that  activity 
and  struggle  should  cease,  but  that  they  should  be  given  then 
proper  place  and  their  just  proportion.  This  an  education  in 
humour  should  accomplish,  and  thus  the  Greek  virtue  of  soph- 
rosune  may  be  made  a  part  of  our  lives. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AS  HERO. 

It  has  rarely  been  the  lot  of  a  member  of  our  profession  to 
figure  as  the  hero  of  a  novel.  Schoolboy  heroes  there  have  been 
iiT abundance,  from  “  Tom  Brown  ”  down  to  “  Eric.  In  a  sense, 
Dr.  Arnold  is  the  real  hero  of  “  Tom  Brown,  but  the  titular 
hero  and  the  Diomedes  and  Ajaxes  are  boys.  Biography  has 
been  just  to  schoolmasters,  but  the  halo  of  romance  is  lacking. 

As  Chiron,  the  first  and  most  famous  member  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  says  to  Faust, 

Selbst  Pallas  kommt  als  Mentor  nicht  zu  Ehren. 

It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  to  turn  to  the  great  master  of 
modern  English  fiction  for  an  exception  to  the  rule-  Matthew 
Weyburn,  the  hero  of  “  Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta,  is  an 
enthusiastic  schoolmaster,  of  an  unconventional  type  indeed,  and 
Meredith  has  entered  heartily  into  his  point  of  view.  1  he  future 
schoolmaster,  the  orphan  son  of  an  officer,  begins  as  a  school¬ 
boy  with  an  instinct  for  leadership. 

Where  he  did  such  good  work  was  in  sharpening  the  fellows  to 
excel.  He  kept  them  to  the  grindstone,  so  that  they  had  no  time  tor 
rustv  brooding  ;  and  it  was  not  done  by  exhortations  oft  a  pedestal,  like 
St.  Paul  at  the  Athenians,  it  breathed  out  of  him  every  day  of  the  week. 
He  carried  a  light  for  followers.  Whatever  he  demanded  ot  them,  he 
himself  did  it  easily.  He  would  say  to  boys,  “You’re  going  to  be  men. 

His  boyish  admiration  was  Lord  Ormont,  a  dashing  cavalry  officer, 
only  half  appreciated  by  his  countrymen.  His  defence  of  his  hero 
in  controversy  with  one  of  the  masters,  who  pitted  Murat  against 
him,  and  his  captaincy  in  a  snow-fight  are  the  chief  incidents  of  his 
school  career.  There  was  also  a  schoolboy  attachment  to  a  school¬ 
girl  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  story.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-six  Weyburn  finds  himself  as  tutor  for  a  short  time  in 
the  house  of  a  sister  of  Lord  Ormont  To  her  he  defends  his 
choice  of  the  tutor’s  profession.  “  Think  you  understand  boys  . 
says  the  lady.  He  replies  :  “  One  gets  to  interpret  by  degrees^, 
bv  observing  their  habits.”  He  then  becomes  secretary  to  Lord 
Ormont,  who  has  married  his  boyish  love.  To  her  he  relates  his 
reasons  for  adopting  his  profession  in  preference  to  the  armj. 
They  are  talking  of  a  common  acquaintance,  a  schoolfellow  ot 
Weyburn’s. 

“I  can  hardly  understand  a  young  Frenchman’s  not  entering  the 

army,”  she  said.  , 

“The  Napoleonic  legend  is  weaker  now,  saia  ne. 

“  The  son  of  an  officer  ! 

“Grandson.”  .  .,  ,, 

“  It  was  his  choice  to  be— he  gave  it  up  without  reluctance  . 

“Emile  obeyed  the  command  of  his  parents,  V  eybum  answered  , 
and  he  was  obedient  to  the  veiled  direction  of  her  remark,  in  speaking 
of  himself  :  “  I  had  a  reason  too.” 

“  One  wonders !  ”  .  .  ,  .,  n 

“  It  would  have  impoverished  my  mother  s  income  to  put  aside  a  small 

allowance  for  me  for  years.  She  would  not  have  hesitated.  I  then  set 
my  mind  on  the  profession  of  schoolmaster.’ 

.<  Emile  Grenat  was  a  brave  boy.  Has  he  no  regrets  r 
“  Neither  of  us  has  a  regret.” 

“  He  began  ambitiously.” 

“  It’s  the  way  at  the  beginning.” 

“  I ’  m  Arai^we  neitlw^o f  us  ‘  dignify  our  calling  ’  by  discontent  with 

"  a  dusky  flush,  worth  seeing,  came  on  her  cheeks.  “  I  respect  en¬ 
thusiasm,”  she  said,  aiid  it  was  as  good  to  him  to  hear  as  the  begging 
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pardon,  though  clearly  she  could  not  understand  enthusiasm  for  the  school¬ 
master’s  career. 

Light  of  evidence  was  before  him  that  she  had  a  friendly  curiosity  to 
know  what  things  had  led  to  their  new  meeting  under  these  conditions. 
He  sketched  them  cursorily;  there  was  little  to  tell— little,  that  is, 
appealing  to  a  romantic  mind  for  interest.  He  felt  her  disillusionment, 
felt  with  it  and  spread  a  feast  of  it.  She  had  to  hear  of  studies  at  Caen 
and.  at  a  Paris  lycee ;  French  fairly  mastered;  German,  the  same; 
Italian,  the  same  ;  after  studies  at  Heidelberg,  Asti,  and  Florence ; 
between  four  and  five  months  at  Athens  (he  was  needlessly  precise),  in 
tutorship  with  a  young  nobleman:  no  events,  nor  a  spot  of  colour. 
Thus  did  he  wilfully,  with  pain  to  himself,  put  an  extinguisher  on  the 
youth  painted  brilliant  and  eminent  in  a  maiden’s  imagination. 

A  further  confidence  is  interesting.  The  lady  says  : 

“  I  should  like  to  know  whether  an  idea  I  have  is  true  :  Is  much,  I 
mean  constant,  looking  down  on  young  people  likely  to  pull  one’s  mind 
down  to  their  level  ?  ’  ’ 

u  “  Likely  enough  to  betray  our  level,  if  there’s  danger,”  he  murmured. 
“  Society  offers  an  example  that  your  conjecture  is  not  unfounded,  Lady 
Ormont.  But  if  we  have  great  literature  and  an  interest  in  the  world’s 
affairs,  can  there  be  any  fear  of  it  ?  The  schoolmaster  ploughs  to  make 
a  richer  world,  I  hope.  He  must  live  with  them,  join  with  them  in  their 
games,  accustom  them  to  have  their  heads  knocked  with  what  he  wants 
to  get  into  them,  leading  them  all  the  while,  as  the  bigger  schoolfellow 
does,  if  he  is  a  good  fellow.  He  has  to  be  careful  not  to  smell  of  his 
office.  Doing  positive  good  is  the  business  of  his  every  day— on  a  small 
scale,  but  it’s  positive,  if  he  likes  his  boys.  Avaunt  favouritism ! — he 
must  like  all  boys.  And  it’s  human  nature  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
dog  ;  only  it’s  a  supple  human  nature :  there’s  the  beauty  of  it.  We 
train  it.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  will  grow  upward.  I 
have  the  belief  that  I  shall  succeed,  because  I  like  boys  and  they  like 
me.  It  always  was  the  case.” 

And  again  : 

“And,  besides,  parents  see  I  look  forward.  I  do  hope  good  for  the 
world.  If  at  my  school  we  have  all  nationalities  (French  boys  and 
German,  Italian,  Russian,  Spaniard,  without  distinction  of  race  and 
religion  and  station,  and  with  English  intermixing  (English  games, 
English  sense  of  honour,  and  conception  of  gentlemen),  we  shall  help  to 
nationalize  Europe.  Emile  Grenat,  Adolf" Fleischer,  and  an  Italian, 

\  incentino  Chiuse,  are  prepared  to  start  with  me  ;  and  they  are  men  of 
attainments  ;  they  will  throw  up  their  positions ;  they  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  trust  to  my  leadership.” 


ASSISTANT  MASTERS’  SALARIES. 

GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH. 

The  activity  of  the  Assistant  Masters  in  presenting  their  case 
tor  reforms  is  incessant  and  exemplary.  Quite  recently  they 
issued  a  valuable  volume  of  Continental  inquiries  ;  and  on  July  1 
Mr.  Fred  Charles,  the  Chairman  of  their  Association,  set  out  in 
the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post  an  instructive  contrast  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  largest  towns  of  England  and  of 
Germany,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  current  issue  of  A.M.A. 
Mr.  Charles  makes  the  following  general  comments : 

The  comparison  of  the  initial  salaries  is  very  much  in  favour  of 
Germany ;  in  three-quarters  of  the  German  towns  the  increments  are 
equivalent  to  at  least  £10  per  annum,  while  barely  half  the  English 
towns  have  such  increases.  But  it  is  in  the  final  salaries  that*  the 
greatest  contrast  is  observed.  In  one  German  town  the  maximum  is 
less  than  £300,  and  two  others  have  two  scales,  the  lower  of  which  has 
a  maximum  of  less  than  £300.  In  England,  however,  there  are  but  two 
towns  London  and  Liverpool — in  which  the  maximum  is  over  £300. 

There  is  a  nearer  approach  to  equality  between  the  scales  of  London 
and  Berlin  than  bhose  of  any  other  corresponding  towns.  The  advan- 
tage  is  with  Berlin ;  the  salaries  of  all  the  Oberl'ehrer  rise  automatically 
to  £360,  plus  rent  allowance,  which  varies  from  £60  to  £28,  while  in 
London  comparatively  few  men  can  hope  to  reach  £350.  Liverpool  and 
Hamburg  present  a  greater  contrast.  The  initial  salaries  are  £150  and 
£200  respectively.  Liverpool  has  no  regular  increments  ;  those  at  Ham¬ 
burg  are  equivalent  to  at  least  £10  a  year;  at  Liverpool,  probably 
very  few  teachers  are  in  receipt  of  £400  a  year  ;  while  at  Hamburg  the 
salaries  of  an  Oberlelirer  rise  automatically  to  £450. 

Throughout  the  comparison  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  “  in 
Germany  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  concerned  rise  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  maximum,  while  in  England  only  a  few  teachers, 
holding  the  chief  posts,  receive  the  highest  salaries.”  Moreover, 
there  are  the  pensions  :  “  in  all  the  towns  named  teachers  receive 
pensions  of  from  to  to  100  per  cent,  of  salary,  and  in  only  four 
of  the  towns  do  the  teachers  contribute  towards  these  pensions.” 
Mr.  Charles  concludes  that  “  our  English  conditions  are  such  as 
to  keep  out  of  the  schools  many  of  the  men  best  cpialified, 
socially,  intellectually,  and  morally,  to  train  the  voutii  of  the 
country  to  maintain  its  reputation  and  position.” 


The  school  in  Switzerland  becomes  a  reality.  An  old  pupil, 
a  young  Italian  soldier,  tells  the  story  of  its  inner  life  : 


REVIEWS. 


I  was  a  sneak  and  a  coward.  It  follows,  I  was  a  liar  and  a 
traitor .  Who  cured  me  of  that  vileness,  that  scandal  ?  I  will  tell 
you — an  Englishman  and  an  Englishwoman  :  my  schoolmaster  and 
his  wife.  My  schoolmaster— my  friend!  He  is  the  comrade  of  his 
boys  :  English,  French,  Germans,  Italians,  a  Spaniard  in  my  time — a 
South  American.  I  have  sent  him  two  from  Boston,  Massachusetts— and 
clever  .’—all  emulous  to  excel,  none  boasting.  .  .  .  Enough  ;  I  sneaked,  I 
lied.  I  let  the  blame  fall  on  a  schoolfellow  and  a  housemaid.  ...  It 
was  not  discovered,  but  my  schoolfellow  was  unpunished,  the  housemaid 
remained  in  service  ;  I  thought,  I  thought,  and  I  thought,  until  I  could 
not  look  in  my  dear  friend  Matthew’s  face.  He  said" to  me  one  day  : 
“  Have  you  nothing-  to  tell  me,  Giulio  P  ”  as  if  to  ask  the  road  to  right  or 
left.  Out  it  all  came.  And  no  sermon,  no  !  He  set  me  the  hardest 
task  I  could  have.  That  was  a  penance  !— to  go  to  his  wife  and  tell  it 
all  to  her.  Then  I  did  think  it  an  easier  thing  to  go  and  face  death,  and 
death  had  been  my  nightmare.  I  went,  she  listened,  she  took  my  hand, 
she  said  :  “  You  will  never  do  this  again,  I  know,  Giulio.”  She  told 
me  no  English  girl  would  ever  look  on  a  man  who  was  a  coward  and 
lied.  From  that  day  I  have  made  Truth  my  bride.  And  what  the  con¬ 
sequence  r  I  know  not  fear  !  I  could  laugh,  knowing  I  was  to  lie  down 
in  my  six-foot  measure  to-morrow.  If  I  have  done  my  duty  and  look  in 
the  face  of  my  dear  Matthew  and  his  wife  !  Ah,  those  two  !  They  are 
loved.  They  will  be  loved  all  over  Europe.  He  works  for  Europe  and 
.America — all  civilized  people — to  be  one  country.  He  is  the  comrade  of 
his  boys.  Out  of  school  hours  it  is  Christian  names  all  round — Matthew, 
Emile,  Adolf,  Emilio,  Giulio,  Robert,  Marcel,  Franz,  &c.  Games  or 
lessons,  a  boy  can’t  help  learning  with  him.  He  makes  happy  fellows 
and  brave  soldiers  of  them  without  drill. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Matthew’s  wife  was  his  early 
love,  separated,  by  no  fault  of-  ber-own,  from  her  husband  Lord 
Ormont ;  she  became  to  Weyburn 

A  woman  in  her  womanhood  as  great 

As  he  was  in  his  manhood. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  is  filled  up  with  the  story  of  Lord 
Ormont,  his  wife,  and  his  masterful  sister,  but  the  real  pro¬ 
tagonist  is  the  young  schoolmaster. 


Roman  History. 

The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome.  By  Guglielmo  Ferrero. 
Vols.  Ill,  IY,  and  Y.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Chaytor, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Plymouth  College.  (6s.  net  each. 
Heinemann.) 

The  death  of  Caesar  an  accomplished  fact,  the  conspirators 
found  themselves  without  a  definite  programme  of  future  action, 
while  the  aristocratic  leaders  were  bewildered  and  ignorant  of 
the  bearings  of  events,  the  streets  of  Rome  were  in  panic,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  veterans  and  of  the  mob  was  undeclared. 
The  author  describes  dramatically  the  uncertainties  and  vacilla¬ 
tions  of  “  three  tumultuous  days  ”  (March  15,  16,  and  17,  B.c.  44), 
supporting  his  conclusions  by  a  detailed  critical  examination  of 
the  authorities  in  an  appendix.  He  will  take  no  responsibility 
for  Antony’s  oration  over  Caesar’s  body  :  Antony,  on  the  contrary. 
“  showed  much  adroitness  in  evading  this  difficult  task.”  A 
month  or  so  later,  Antony  and  Octavianus  are  brought  face  to 
face,  and  now  commence  the  characteristic  difficulties  of  the 
volumes,  arising  out  of  the  psychological  interpretation  of  the 
chief  performers  in  a  drama  of  extreme  complexity.  As  in  the 
first  two  volumes,  so  here  the  general  narrative  is  set  forth 
lucidly  and  learnedly,  often  with  minute  critical  details  in  foot¬ 
notes  ;  the  social  conditions  are  fully  described  in  connexion 
with  political  developments  ;  and  the  literary  personages  and 
their  writings  are  appreciated.  At  the  same  time,  able  and 
scholarly  as  is  the  work  throughout,  it  bears  the  marks  of 
a  certain  perverseness  of  judgment — a  tendency  to  seek  origin¬ 
ality  through  paradox,  or  by  change  of  attitude  regardless  of 
what  has  gone  before. 

The  portrait  of  Antony  is  fresh,  wearing  some  new  features 
that  are  very  probably  true,  but  dashed  with  perplexing  trans¬ 
formations.  Prof.  Ferrero,  admitting  the  ascendency  of  Cleo¬ 
patra  in  varying  degrees  from  time  to  time,  diminishes  materially 
the  traditional  infatuation  of  Antony,  and  places  their  relations 


mainly  on  the  footing  of  political  business.  The  attitude  of 
Cleopatra  was  this  : 

Doubtless  Cleopatra  used  every  means  in  her  jj,  ^Xher 

Antony  [to  become  King  of  Egypt  by  marriage  with  herself]  but  her 
nroiect  of  marriage  is  not  ou  that  account  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
attempt  at  seduction.  The  plan  was  based  upon  a  highly  ingenious 
policy  most  creditable  to  Cleopatra’s  intellectual  power  ;  she i  hoped  by 
this  marriage  to  save  Egypt  from  the  common  fate  °^he  °*her  Me^te 

ranean  peoples,  the  fate  of  servitude  to  Rome.  .  .  .  The  oid  and  lorious 

monarchy  of  the  Ptolemies  was  m  its  last  agony  .  .  •  ^hug  her 
existence  threatened,  she  thought  of  savmg  herseif  and  Eeypt  at  the 
same  time  by  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  had  attempted  to  secure  tMs 
compact  by  a  marriage  with  Caesar.  When  the  plan  failed  attempted 
to  realize  it  by  means  of  Antony  ;  if  he  were  King  of  Egypt,  and  if  the 
Egyptian  government  could  use  the  Roman  legions,  the  independence  of 
Egypt  and  Cleopatra’s  monarchy  would  be  sheltered  from  all  dang  r. 

On  the  other  hand,  Antony’s  attitude  was  this  : 

Antony,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  Octavianus,  was  the  pupil  and 
political  heir  of  Caesar.  For  the  last  six  months  of  Caesar  s  life  while 
Octavianus  had  been  in  Apollonia,  Antony  had  been  the  most  intimate 
of  the  dictator’s  confidants  at  Rome  ;  he  had  known  his  most  secret 
thoughts  and  had  seized  his  papers  after  his  death,  including  the  plans 
for  the  war  which  Caesar  was  preparing  against  Parthia.  When  the 
civil  war  was  concluded,  and  Antony  found  himself  master  of  unusual 
opportunities,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  the  idea  ot  resuming  e 
o-reat  projects  conceived  by  the  dictator  during  the  stormy  twilight  of 
his  life,  projects  of  which  he,  perhaps,  was  the  only  man  who  knew  the 
details  ?  Among  these  projects,  the  Persian  war  necessarily  seemed  to 
him  the  most  important.  .  .  .  The  greatest  difficulty  before  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  the  want  of  money.  .  .  .  Egypt  was  still  extremely  rich.  .  .  . 
The  alliance  with  Egypt,  as  proposed  by  Cleopatra,  could  provide  Antony 
with  the  necessary  means  for  executing  Caesar’s  great  project. 


Though  “  Cleopatra’s  plan  was  audacious  and  extraordinary 
in  the  extreme,”  it  is  not,  we  think,  to  be  lightly  cast  aside  ;  and 
it  is  certainly  significant  that,  after  passing  the  winter  ot  41-40 
with  her  at  Alexandria,  Antony  left  her  for  three .  continuous 
years  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Parthia  (or  Persia,  as  Prof. 
Ferrero  calls  it  indiscriminately).  The  campaign  was  a  failure. 
Prof.  Ferrero  marries  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  36,  and,  naturally 
perhaps,  thereafter  finds  the  ascendency  of  Cleopatra  oyer 
Antony  increasing.  For  all  that,  Antony  steadily  keeps  in  view 
a  second  Parthian  campaign,  which  he  actually  starts  in  33,  but 
is  turned  from  it  to  face  Octavianus.  “He  was  by  yio  means 
madly  in  love  with  the  queen  or  bewitched  by  her.”  Actium 
was  a  politic  sham,  and  “  Antony  was  defeated  in  this  supreme 
struggle,  not  by  the  valour  of  his  adversary  or  by  his  own  de¬ 
fective  strategy  or  tactics,  but  by  the  hopeless  inconsistency  ot 
his  double-faced  politics,  which,  while  professing  to  be  re¬ 
publican  and  Roman,  was  actually  Egyptian  and  monarchical. 

The  character  of  Antony  seems  marred  by  inconsistency. 
Notwithstanding  Caesar’s  opinion  of  his  capacity,  he  needs,  the 
pressure  of  his  wife  and  his  brother  Lucius  to  take  a  decisive 
line  after  Caesar’s  death.  In  the  same  paragraph  he  is  “  super¬ 
ficial  ”  and  yet  working  the  plan  of  his  first  Parthian  campaign 
“  with  his  wonted  capacity  and  energy.”  In  spite  of  all  the 
tokens  of  his  political  and  military  vigour  from  36  onwards,  just 
before  the  battle  of  Actium  he  is  “  now  broken  by  age  [little  over 
fifty]  and  debauchery.”  In  like  manner,  though  Octavianus  was 
“  a  prudent  and  almost  a  timid  character  in  October,  44, 
“every  one  was  stupefied  by  his  audacity  in  November;  and,  if 
this  audacity  is  explained  by  the  supposition  that  he  may  have 
“  felt  sure  of  the  help,  or  at  least  the  approbation,  of  powerful 
personages,”  what  of  his  haranguing  the  citizens  at  every  street 
corner?  If  he  was  “weak  and  impressionable,  “timid  and 
hesitating,  with  no  self-command  in  a  dangerous  crisis  calling 
for  immediate  decision,”  it  was  well  for  him  that  “  he  none  the 
less  possessed  real  strength”  and  some  “tenacity.  Prof. 
Ferrero  writes  of  him  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three : 

A  monster  incarnate,  with  all  the  hideous  vices  of  a  tyrant,  cruelty, 
pride,  luxury,  and  treachery,  Octavianus  was  the  abomination  of  Italy. 
Strange  as  the  fact  may  seem  in  the  case  of  a  tyrant,  he  had  some  true 
friends.  .  .  .  He  kept  these  men  about  his  person  and  was  willing  to 
listen  to  their  advice.  What  is  still  more  extraordinary  in  the  case  of  a 
tvrant,  he  would  listen  patiently  to  their  remonstrances,  would  some¬ 
times  recognize  his  faults  and  promise  amendment.  W as  this  perversity 
the  result  of  a  nature  incredibly  bad  or  was  it  merely  the  ebullition  of 
a  sickly  youth,  spoiled  by  power  and  hardened  by  hate  and  fear?  This 
was  the  great  problem  which  the  future  was  to  solve. 

All  the  historians  have  had  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  earlier 
with  the  later  character  of  Augustus  ;  but  none  of  them  has 
made  the  task  so  difficult  for  himself  as  Prof.  Ferrero.  Octavianus 
cannot  be  easily  exculpated  of  cruelty  on  occasion  ;  but  “  monster 
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incarnate  ”  and  “  hideous  vices  of  a  tyrant  ”  are  hard  terms,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  call  for  some  discrimination.  How 
was  it  that  this  “  abomination  of  Italy  ”  “  had  attained  his  power 
with  a  rapidity  unparalleled  in  Roman  History  ”  ? 

Prof.  Ferrero  gives  large  space  to  Cicero,  whom  he  treats  with 
tenderness  and  “  regards,  with  Caesar,  as  the  greatest  figure  in 
this  great  epoch  of  Roman  history  ” — moved,  perhaps,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  consideration  that  Cicero  “  was  the  first  statesman 
belonging  to  the  intellectual  class,”  the  first  of  a  dynasty  that 
“for  twenty  centuries  has  never  ceased  to  dominate  Europe. 

But  was  Octavianus  really  guided  by  the  “  De  Officiis  ”  and  the 
“  De  Republica  ”  ?  In  the  fifth  volume  Tiberius  is  pictured  con¬ 
sistently  as  a  strong,  self-contained,  cautious  man,  “  an  aristocrat 
with  a  profound  contempt  for  public  opinion,”  and  a  prudent 
and  capable  general.  The  history  ends  at  present  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  able  review  of  the  Empire  at  the  death  of 
Augustus.  In  spite  of  all  deductions  for  psychological  and 
other  deflections,  the  work  is  a  most  capable  and  interesting 
survey,  learned,  independent,  and  fruitfully  suggestive  and 
provocative. 

The  Cradle  oe  European  Civilization. 

“  Library  of  Living  Thought.” — Crete  the  Forerunner  of  Greece. 
By  Charles  Henry  Hawes,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes,  M.A.  (2s.  6d.  net. 
Harper.) 

Prov.  A.  J.  Evans  assures  the  reader  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawes,  he  “  may  safely  trust  himself  to  obtain 
an  illuminative  glimpse  of  the  old  Minoan  world  in  its  various 
aspects  an  assurance  that  will  satisfy  all  reasonable  people. 
Mr.  Hawes,  however,  “by  his  anthropometric  researches  into 
both  the  ancient  and  modern  inhabitants  of  Crete,  has  made 
far  and  away  the  most  important  contributions  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  ethnic  divisions  and  physical  characteristics  that 
have  yet  appeared”;  and  Mrs.  Hawes,  as  Miss  Harriet  Boyd, 

“  had  herself  carried  out,  in  a  manner  which  has  won  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  competent  judges,  the  excavation  of  an  extensive 
Minoan  settlement  at  Grournia.”  The  importance  of  the  subject 
appears  in  the  fact  that  “  the  recent  discoveries  in  Crete  have 
added  a  new  horizon  to  European  civilization  :  a  new  standpoint 
has  been  at  the  same  time  obtained  for  surveying  not  only  the 
Ancient  Classical  World  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  the  modern 
world  in  which  we  live.”  The  value  of  the  present  compendium 
is  enhanced  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  gaining  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  discoveries,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  details, 
the  multiplicity  of  the  recent  explorations,  and  the  imperfect 
publication  of  the  results  attained. 

Members  of  three  foreign  nations  have  worked  in  friendly  rivalry  to 
learn  the  buried  history  of  Crete.  At  Knossos,  Dr.  Evans  of  Oxford 
has  equalled  Dr.  Schliemann  in  good  fortune  and  surpassed  him  m 
skill.  Prof.  Halbherr,  of  the  University  of  Rome,  has  had  parallel 
success  at  the  palace  sites  of  Phaestos  and  Aghia  Triadha.  At  Gournia, 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Boyd  (now  Mrs.  Hawes),  acting  for  the  American 
Exploration  Society  of  Philadelphia,  has  cleared  the  most  complete  pre- 
Hellenic  town  yet  discovered.  To  the  English  record  may  be  added 
the  excavations  of  Mr.  Hogarth  at  Psychro  and  Zakro,  and  ot  r. 
Bosanquet  and  Mr.  Dawkins  at  Palaikastro  ;  to  the  American  credit, 
the  less  extensive,  but  richly  productive,  excavations  of  Mr  b eager  at 
Vasiliki  Psyra,  and  Mokhlos.  Goulas  was  given  to  the  french,  but 
was  abandoned  when  M.  Demargue  failed  to  find  the  prehistoric  city 
expected. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  prehistoric  periods  of  Crete,  of  the 
physical  characteristics,  dress,  and  homes  of  the  Minoans  and 
of  their  industries  and  commerce,  our  authors  take  us  over  the 
sites  of  these  various  excavations  and  show  us  what  lias  been 
done  and  explain  the  significance  of  the  results..  Thereafter 
follow  chapters  on  Minoan  Art,  Letters,  and  Religion,  and  on 
the  relation  of  Crete  to  Greece  in  the  process  of  civilization. 
“  The  Golden  Age  of  Crete  ivas  the  forerunner  of  the  Golden 
Age  of  Greece,  and  hence  all  our  Western  culture.”  Needless 
to"say,  the  whole  story  is  of  the  highest  interest  and  will  appeal 
not  onlv  to  classical  students,  but  to  intelligent  readers  gener¬ 
ally.  _ 


Parallelism. 

IVieories  of  Parallelism.  By  William  Barrett  Frankland,  M.A. 
(3s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Doubtless  the  majority  of  advanced  mathematical  students  of 
the  present  day  are  quite  familiar  with  the  phrase,  “N  on- 
Euclidean  Geometry,”  but  to  many  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
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phrase  conveys  little  more  than  the  superficial  meaning  indicated 
)y  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed.  Those  who  desire  to 
learn  something  more  on  the  subject  may  read  with  profit  and 
interest  the  Rev..  W.  B.  Frankland's  “Theories  of  Parallelism 
a  small  volume,  indeed,  but  one  whose  production  is  the  result 
ot  careful  research  and  earnest  thought.  It  constitutes  a  brief 
annotated  historical  survey  of  the  trend  of  opinion  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  theory  of  parallels  as  evidenced  in  the  writings  of  many 
of  the  most  noted  mathematicians  from  the  time  of  Euclid 
himself  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  that 
the  future  may  have  much  that  is  definite  to  reveal  on  this 
important  subject,  but  the  uncertaintjr  in  which  it  has  been 
involved  m  past  time  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  (as  the 
author  quotes  from  the  “  Letters  and  Reviews  ”  of  Gauss)  a 
mathematician  no  less  famous  than  Gauss  declared,  after  earnest 
tiought  extending  over  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  that,  though  he  had  arrived  at  “much  which  most 
people  would  regard  as  proved  ”  with  regard  to  the  hyperbolic 
hypothesis  of  two-dimensional  space,  his  results  were,  in  his 
own  opinion,  good  for  nothing  so  far  as  rigorous  demonstration 

WaxrC01^ernf?'  ,There  ls  a  certain  proportion  of  original  work 
in  Mr.  Frankland  s  “  Theories  of  Parallelism,”  but  for  the  most 
part,  save  for  thoughtful  and  valuable  criticism,  the  writer  has 
been  content  to  collect  and  give  in  their  chronological  order  the 
views  of  such  men  (to  mention  a  few  only)  as  Euclid,  Ptolemy, 
roclus,  TV  allis,  Leibniz,  Saccheri,  Simson,  Bertrand,  Playfair, 
Laplace,  Gauss,  the  Bolyais,  &c.,  coming  down  to  our  own  day. 

,  j16  T  ri^er,  Pret’aces  his  suggestive  little  volume  by  an  able  in¬ 

troductory  chapter,  the  contents  of  which  are  calculated  to  place 
ie  reader  m  a  better  position  to  estimate  the  just  value  of  the 
various  theories  propounded  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  Thus 
for  example,  it  is  there  shown  that:  “If  two  polygons  are  equal 
in  area,  when  one  can  be  dissected  into  triangles  which  can  be 
placed  together  to  cover  the  other  exactly ;  and  if,  in  the  un¬ 
certainty  (apart  from  prejudice)  about  the  angle-sum  of  any 
triangle  being  exactly  tt,  we  define  the  divergence  of  a  polygon 
having  n  sides  to  be  the  difference  between'  its  angle-sum'  and 

y.  Z)7T;  area  °f  anV  polygon  is  proportional  to  its 

divergence  (Hilbert)  The  positive,  negative,  or  infinite  value 
ot  the  constant  ratio  for  the  plane  considered  gives  rise  to  three 
TT°TeSeS  °/  equal  rank,  ’  namely,  the  elliptic,  the  hyperbolic, 
and  the  parabolic.  Of  these  mutually  exclusive  hypotheses  the 
last-named  only  is  consistent  with  Euclidean  geometry  in  its 
entirety.  We  must  leave  the  reader  to  follow  Mr.  Frankland 
through  the  details  of  the  pages  of  his  volume  ;  they  will  repay  a 
close  and  careful  reading.  1  J 


to  whom  the  book  will  be  valuable  is  very  large.  In  addition  to  the 
text  and  exercises  comprised  in  the  body  of  the  work,  we  note  that  a  first 
appendix  reprints  the  examination  papers  on  Practical  Measurements  set 
by  the  Board,  of  the  Army  Qualifying  Examination,  and  that  a  second 
reproduces,  m  the  form  of  a  set  of  miscellaneous  examples,  many  of 
the  questions  set  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  its  elementary  science 
papers.  J 

Pupil's  Graph  Arithmetic.  By  C.  R.  Cowen,  A.C.P.  (4d.)  Answers 
Book,  containing  Hints  on  Solutions.  (6d.net.)  (E.  J  Arnold— The 
|  “A.L.”  Series.) 

Principally  exercises,  many  of  which  are  likely  to  awaken  interest  and 
show  the  practical  utility  of  graphical  methods.  Some  fully  worked 
examples  and  a  small  quantity  of  explanatory  text  complete  the  little 
volume,  which  is  neatly  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  The  answers  are 
published  separately  and  seem  reliable. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


MATHEMATICS. 

A  Course  in  Mathematics .  Vol.  II.  By  Frederick  S.  Woods  and 
Frederick  H.  Bailey.  (10s.  6d.  Ginn.) 

, .  . f  completion  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  mathematical  subjects 
wnicn  the  authors  consider  important,  and  indeed  essential,  for  students 
o  engineering.  The  earlier  volume  of  the  work  was  reviewed  at  some 
eng  in  these  columns  ;  it  is,  therefore,  merely  necessary  to  note  that 
he  scheme  of  study  suggested  by  the  course  is  throughout  uniform  in 
character  the  novelty  of  the  text-book  lying,  as  has  been  previously 
stated  m  the  arrangement  rather  than  in  the  detailed  treatment  of  the 
contents,  lhe  subject  primarily  receiving  attention  in  the  second  volume 
is  integration,  together  with  some  of  its  applications  to  mechanics  and 
ln  1 .  c^ose  Nation  to  the  solution  of  differential  equations.  A  study 
ot  functions  of  more  than  one  variable  follows.  It  is  introduced  and 
i  ustrated  by  the  elements  of  solid  geometry  treated  analytically,  and 
ttns  section  of  the  treatise  involves  a  fairly  full  discussion  of  partial 
i  erentiation  and  multiple  integrals.  Chapters  on  series  and  on  complex 
numbers,  and  additional  ones  on  differential  equations,  occupy  the  later 
portions  of  the  second  volume  of  the  course.  Careful  diagrams,  of  which 
there  are  a  number,  are  always  helpful  to  the  student. 

Weighing  and  Measuring .  By  W.  J.  Dobbs,  M.A.  (2s.  Methuen.) 

A  well  written  little  volume,  furnishing  a  course  suitable  for  the 
senior  classes  of  our  secondary  schools  and  embracing  all  the  practical 
woik  demanded  of  candidates  sitting-  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  and 
Army  Qualifying  Examinations.  As  a  master  in  one  of  the  well  known 
public  schools,  the  author  has  had  special  opportunities  for  learning  just 
what  is  required  in  a  text-book  of  the  kind,  and  teachers  and  pupils  will 
dei  i\ e  much  benefit  as  a  result  of  the  writer’s  experience.  To  a  nr  eat 
extent  the  volume  consists  of  exercises,  and,  seeing  that  the  previous 
knowledge  of  mathematics  required  by  the  reader  is  merely  that  of  ele¬ 
mentary  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  plane  geometry,  the  number  of  students 


SCIENCE. 

Fossil  Plants  :  a  Text-hook  for  Students  of  Botany  and  Geology  By  A  C 
Seward,  M  A.,  E.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University! 
bellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  Yol.  II.  (15s.  net.  Cambridge  University 
-Press. ) 

This  volume  has  been  long  looked  for ;  but  the  delay  has  not  been 
altogether  unfortunate,,  for  there  have  been  considerable  advances  in 
many  parts  of  the  subject-matter  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  of 
these  Prof.  Seward  has  been  able  to  take  account.  The  subjects  of  the 
first  volume  have  not  been  nearly  so  much  affected  by  recent  progress  ; 
but  here  and  there  the  author  indicates  necessary  modifications.  If 
there  is  inequality  of  treatment  of  different  genera,  Prof.  Seward  is 
content  to  point  to  the  magnitude  of  the  field  and  the  necessity  for 
selection..  He  might  also  have  pleaded  the  unequal  abundance  of 
material  m  different  parts  and  on  different  aspects.  The  difficulties 
of  decipherment  of  the  geological  record  are  often  very  great ;  but  Prof. 
Seward  tackles  them  frankly  and  strenuously.  The  contributions  of 
other  workers,  home  and  foreign,  are  fully  reckoned  with,  so  that  both 
historical  and  doctrinal  development  come  to  be  noted  and  criticized. 
The  treatment  is,  of  course,  severely  technical,  with  no  appeal  to  popular 
aits.  There  are  265  illustrations,  many  of  them  after  drawings  by  Mrs. 
Seward..  They  are  admirably  reproduced.  A  third  volume  will  com¬ 
plete  this  masterly  work. 

Theoretical  Mechanics.  By  Per cey  F.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  and  William  Raymond  Longley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale 
University.  (10s.  6d.  Ginn.) 

The  authors  assume  that  the  student  has  gone  through  a  course  of 
mathematics,  including  the  calculus,  and  has  secured  a  grip  of  general 
physics.  ‘  It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  volume  includes, 
ioi  pin  poses  of  review,  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  notions  and  many 
simple  exercises  involving  these  notions.”  Experience  has  led  the 
authors  to  discard  the  conventional  arrangement  of  treating  statics  first  : 

an  obvious  disadvantage  existed  in  not  taking  up  directly,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  study  of  the  integral  calculus,  the  calculation  of  the 
integrals  of  mechanics,  involving  centres  of  g'ravity  and  moments  of 
inertia,,  and  this  they  now  start  with.  They  follow  the  sensible  plan  of 
restricting  the  discussion  to  a  single  problem  at  a  time.  The  exposition 
is  lucid,  and  a  larg'e  number  of  well  selected  problems  are  provided  for 
solution  under  the  various  sections.  For  the  convenience  of  the  students 
a  list  of  elementary  formulas  is  collected  in  the  final  chapter.  A  very 
capable  and  useful  treatise. 

Practical  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  A  First  Year’s  Course.  By 
R.  Elliot  Steel,  M.A.,  Sherborne  School.  (2s.  Bell.) 

The  volume  is  written  on  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  James  Sinclair’s 
excellent  series  of  handbooks  on  “  Practical  Physics,”  and  is  intended 
as  a  companion  to  them.  It  consists  of  114  experiments,  with  incidental 
explanations,  and  exercises  and  examination  papers.  The  instructions 
are  very  simple  and  clear,  and  the  treatment  is  thoroughly  practical  aud 
modern.  An  excellent  course. 

ENGLISH  LITERARY  READERS. 

“  Cassell’s  Fairy  Tales  for  Juniors.”  (6d.  each  volume,  limp  cloth.) 

(1)  Cassell' s  New  Fairy  Book  ;  (2)  Fairy  Tales  in  other  Lands  ;  (3)  Pcy- 
nard  the  Fox  (in  words  of  one  syllable) — these  are  the  first  arrivals  of  this 
^gftglng  series.  The  old  stories  are  plainly  retold  in  simple  form,  with 
division  into  numbered  paragraphs.  The  type  is  bold  ;  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations  in  colour  and  in  black  and  white  ;  and  the  get-up  is 
attractive. 

“The  ‘  A.  L.’  Bright  Story  Readers.”  (E.  J.  Arnold.) 

A  recent  batch  of  this  excellent  series  contains  the  following  books. 
Grade  I:  Big  Claus  and  Little  Clans,  and  the  Top  and  the  Ball  (Andersen), 
prepared  by  W.  H.  Webster.  (2d.)— Grade  III:  The  Water  Babies 
(Kingsley),  prepared  by  the  editor  of  the  series  (Mr.  Alfonzo  Gardiner). 
(3d.)  Grade  T  :  Pound  the  World  in  Eighty  Pays  (Jules  Verne),  prepared 
by  Jane  Marion  Gardiner.  The  matter  is  good  and  suitable  for  the 
various  stages ;  the  editing  is  conspicuously  careful ;  and  the  type  is 
generous.  An  admirable  series. 
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<  *  Stories  Old  and  New :  a  New  Junior  Library.”  With  Coloured  Pictures. 

(9d.  each  volume.  Blackie.) 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  reading  habit  ought  to  be  acquired  at 
school,  and  we  have  no  mind  to  dispute  the  proposition  at  the  basis  ot 
this  new  library  that  “  the  child  ought,  from  the  first,  to  be  given  real 
books  which  may  be  handled  with  pleasure  and  kept  with  pride  books 
containing  literature  suited  to  its  own  age.”  The  new  series  completes 
the  scheme  commenced  by  ‘‘The  School  and  Home  Library,  w  *c 
Messrs.  Blackie  have  been  publishing  for  some  time  back  tor  older 
children.  The  first  examples  represent  the  three  stages  of  the  series : 
for  children  of  6  to  8,  Stones  from  Grimm  ;  for  children  of  7  to  9,  lales  of 
an  Old  Yew  Tree,  by  Hugh  Laurence  ;  for  children  of  8  to  10,  King 
Arthur  and  his  Knights,  and  the  Knights  of  Charlemagne  To  secure 
simplicity  and  right  'gradation,  the  text  has  been  prepared  for  this  senes 
by  an  experienced  teacher.”  The  stories  are  told  simply  and  effectively. 
The  type  is  excellent,  and  the  get-up  is  agreeable.  Each  volume  con¬ 
tains  1 28  pages  of  text  with  four  coloured  plates.  A  very  attractive  series, 
sure  to  fulfil  its  most  useful  object. 

“  McDougall’s  Silent  Reading  Series.” 

«  In  the  higher  classes,”  says  the  Code,  “  silent  reading  shall  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  the  scheme  of  instruction  should 
include  a  wide  course  of  reading  under  suitable  guidance  with  the  aim 
of  creating  a  capacity  for  systematic  study  and  a  taste  for  good  hter- 
ature.”  This  new  series  accordingly  has  two  principal  aims  :  to  inculcate 
a  love  for  good  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  to  train  the  scholar  to 
read  profitably  by  means  of  thoughtful  questions  on  the  subject  matter. 
There  is  (1)  Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe)  (Scl.  net,  limp  cloth).  A  table  ot 
contents  indicates  a  division  into  twenty-one  chapters,  but  no  actual 
division  is  made  in  the  text.  (2)  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  (Dickens) 
(Gd.  net,  limp  cloth).  The  questions  touch  the  mam  points  :  they  are 
sufficiently  exemplary.  A  useful  series. 

“McDougall’s  School  Classics”  (unabridged).  (5d.  net,  limp  cloth; 

8d.  net,  cloth  boards.) 

(1)  The  Legend  of  Montrose  (Scott)  ;  (2)  Gulliver's  Travels  in  Zilliput  and 
Brobdingnag  (Swift)  ;  and  (3)  The  Heroes  (Kingsley)— these  are  the  first 
examples  of  a  series  precisely  similar  to  the  preceding  series,  except  that 
no  questions  are  here  appended. 

HISTORY. 

A  History  of  Great  Britain.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton. 

(3s.  6d.  Methuen.) 

Miss  Wilmot-Buxton  breaks  through  the  conventional  lines  on  which 
history  class-books  are  usually  written  by  treating  the  subject  entirely 
on  the  movement  method,  discarding  the  old  reigns  and  annals  plan, 
which  has  been  so  closely  followed  in  the  past.  At  last  there  is  a  recog¬ 
nition  that  history  for  the  classroom  can  be  written  on  an  intelligible, 
scientific  plan.  The  matter  is  well  set  forth,  interesting  quotations  being 
given  to  illustrate  and  enliven  the  drier  portions  of  the  subject.  The 
style  is  clear  and  terse,  but  occasionally  unduly  compressed.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  are  not  a  few  blunders — due,  no  doubt  in  some  degree,  to  the 
extensive  range  of  the  subject  and  the  necessity  for  condensation.  Th e 
Statute  “  De  Heretico  Comburendo  (1401)  ”  was  passed  not  by  the  whole 
“Parliament,”  but  by  the  Lords  only,  the  Commons  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  reign  being  actively  opposed  to  the  Church.  It  was 
“  J.  R.”  (not  “T.  H.”)  Green  that  wrote  the  “  Short  History .”  M. 
Jusserand’s  book  is  “Wayfaring  Life  in  Middle  Ages  ”  (not  in  “  Four¬ 
teenth  Century  ”) .  Cranmer  played  “  fast  and  loose”  (not  “  false  and 
loose  ”)  with  his  conscience.  In  spite  of  such  blemishes  the  book  will 
prove  very  useful  to  students  that  have  already  gained  some  knowledge 
of  the  outlines  of  history  ;  it  will  appeal  in  particular  to  such  as  have  a 
real  interest  in  the  subject.  Its  examination  value,  too,  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  excellent  maps,  and  relevant 
questions  and  lists  of  hooks  for  wider  reading  accompany  each  chapter. 
The  book  is  on  right  lines  and  should  have  a  wide  circulation. 

The  Great  Rebellion,  1603-1660.  By  A.  Hassell.  . 

(2s.  6d.  Rivingtons.) 

This  little  volume,  one  of  an  excellent  series,  is  devoted  to  the  epoch 
of  which  the  Civil  War  is  the  dramatic  climax.  It  deals  comprehensively 
with  the  varying  aspects  of  the  struggle  between  the  Monarchy  and  the 
Parliament,  with  the  Religious  Settlement,  and  with  the  development 
of  our  colonial  Empire.  While  minutise  have  been  omitted,  there  is 
sufficient  detail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
results  of  recent  historical  research  have  been  assimilated  and  utilized 
to  good  purpose.  The  “apostasy”  of  Wentworth  is,  for  once,  satis¬ 
factorily  disposed  of.  The  sections  on  the  Commonwealth  embody  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  such  scholarly  works  as  Prof.  Firth’s  “  Cromwell. 
The  method  and  arrangement  are  eminently  satisfactory.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  comparison  is  freely  utilized.  Possessing  the  rare  faculty  of 
historical  judgment,  Mr.  Hassell  knows  well  how  far  to  pursue  a  topic, 
what  to  emphasize,  and  what  to  discard.  There  are  maps,  summaries, 
and  additional  notes  appended  to  each  chapter,  all  of  which  are  of  great 
value.  We  should  strongly  recommend  students  that  are  specializing  on 
this  period  to  take  note  of  this  scholarly  little  work. 

Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  issues  a  third  impression  of  In  Dwarf  Land  and 
Cannibal  Country,  by  A.  B.  Lloyd  (5s.)— a  record  of  travel  and  discovery 
in  Central  Africa,  with  an  account  of  the  Sudanese  rebellion  of  1897 
and  of  experiences  in  the  great  Pigmy  forest.  Mr.  Lloyd  crossed  from 


Zanzibar  to  the 


mouth  of  the  Congo.  The  narrative  is  instructive  and 


unpretentious,  and  the  maps  are°  really  useful  and  the  illustrations 
numerous  and  effective. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Senior  Scientific  Geography.  By  Ellis  W.  Heaton,  B.Sc., 

Principal  of  the  Tynemouth  Municipal  High  School,  North  Shields. 

(5s.  net.  Ralph,  Holland,  &  Co.)  _  ,,  „„VP71 

This  very  substantial  volume  (of  862  pages)  is  based  upon  the  seven 
volumes  of  “  A  Scientific  Geography  ”  which  we  notmed  very  favourably 
in  our  June  issue  (page  242).  Three  of  the  seven  books  (II,  HI,  and 
IY — British  Isles,  Europe,  and  North  America)  are  incorporated  e^te  , 
the  rest  are  partially  reproduced,  with  some  modifications,  ami  with 
addition  of  special  chapters  and  of  an  altogether  new  section,  on  Sor  t 
America.  The  treatment  marks  out  the  broad  features  m  adequate 
fullness,  and  then  fills  in  the  necessary  details  m  simple,  systematic,  and 
agreeably  readable  form.  The  work  will  constitute  a  comprehensive  and 
attractive  class-book  for  the  upper  forms  of  secondary  schools  ar^  pupil- 
teachers’  centres.  It  is  profusely  and  judiciously  ^strated  .  there  a 
384  figures,  including  maps  (political,  commercial,  physical,  geological 
climatic,  &c.),  and  useful  diagrams.  Evidently  the  utmost  care  has 
been  applied  to  render  it  complete  and  efficient. 

A  Fhysiographical  Introduction  to  Geography.  By  A  J.  Herbertson  M.A., 

Ph  D. ,  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  (Is.  6d. 
Clarendon  Press — “The  Oxford  Geographies.’  )  _  T,  , 

An  extremely  useful  outline,  systematic,  lucid,  and,  simple.  J  bough 
prepared  as  an  introduction  to  the  “  Senior  Geograp  y ,  1  s®r )  A 

well  as  a  supplement  to  the  “Junior  Geography  >  an  7 

obtained  bound  up  with  either,  as  well  as  separately.  There  are  sixty- 
three  figures,  including  a  number  of  very  carefully  compiled  maps,  which 
form  an  important  feature  of  the  volume.  Appended  is  a  pointed  a 
suggestive  set  of  questions  on  the  different  sections  by  Miss  F.  M.  Kuk, 

B  A.,  Head  Mistress  of  Sleaford  Girls’  High  School.  The  little  volume 

will  be  widely  appreciated.  .  ,  , 

Miss  Kirk  has  also  compiled  Questions  on  the  Senior  Geography,  and 
Mr  E  G  R  Taylor,  B.Sc.,  has  furnished  a  Statistical  Appendix,  both 
of  which  are  included  in  o^e  pamphlet  (Is.,  Clarendon  Press),  forming 
a  very  useful  supplement  to  the  volume. 

Experimental  Geography.  By  C.  C.  Dingwall,  FEI.S  Second  Master, 
Stonelaw  Higher  Grade  School,  Rutherglen,  N  •  B •  ( -s-  L  ‘  I 

Mr.  Dingwall  offers  material  amply  sufficient  for  a  full  practical  geo¬ 
graphy  course  for  pupils  in  secondary,  higher  grade,  and  supplementary 
schools,  ranging  the  exercises  in  connected  series  and  m  natural  older. 
The  explanations  are  simple  and  clear ;  the  exercises  are  practical  anc 
skilfully  devised  ;  and  there  are  over  a  hundred  maps,  charts,  and  dia¬ 
grams,  very  carefully  selected  and  constructed.  A  very  great  amount 
of  thought,  experience,  and  labour  has  gone  to  the  making  of  this  un¬ 
pretentious  manual. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL. 

Egypt  and  the  Egyptians.  By  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Bevan,  M.A.,  E.G.S., 

'  Assoc.Inst.C.E.,  F.S.A.,  sometime  Prizeman,  Exhibitioner  and 
Foundation  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  ;  Rector  ot 

Chillenden,  Dover,  (os.  net.  Allen.)  , 

The  present  volume  brings  to  a  point  the  author  s  prolonged  studies 
in  the  subject,  with  impressions  derived  from  a  visit  to  Egypt  on  the  way 
home  from  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cape  Town,  m  ■  , 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  preface  from  the  pen  ot  Prof.  ^ir  Geoige 
H.  Darwin,  the  President  of  the  Association  m  that  year,  to  whom  the 
work  is  dedicated.  The  scope  is  comprehensive  :  the  physical  features  ot 
the  country,  the  population,  the  language,  the  ancient  cities  am  monu¬ 
ments,  the  Coptic  religion,  the  Mohammedan  faith  the  relations  with 
Palestine  and  other  neighbouring  nations  during  Old  and  Yew  testa¬ 
ment  times,  the  rise  and  spread  of  Eremitism,  the  character  of  recent 
literary  finds,  the  Five  Great  Uncial  Codices,  and  the  history  of  our 
alphabet  so  far  as  influenced  by  the  hieroglyphic  character,  &c  It  has 
been  the  author’s  aim  to  treat  all  these  various  subjects  m  such  wise  as 
to  rive  a  full,  true,  and  dramatic  representation  in  a  popular  torm,  and  to 
brino-  within  a  reasonable  compass  the  salient  points  ot  what  may  be 
called  the  life  history  of  this  classic  period  from  early  times  even  up  to 
the  present  day.”  “it  has  required  a  strong  effort  ot  condensation  to 
treat  so  many  topics  in  popular,  or  even  intelligible,  torm  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  single  handy  volume.  The  selection  of  points,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  very  judicious,  and  the  narrative  is  lucid  and  extremely 
interesting  throughout.  The  volume  is  very  welcome  as  a  trustworthy 
compendium,  which  may  serve  admirably  as  an  introduction  to  special 
treatises  or  papers  on  the  particular  subjects. 

Great  Issues.  By  Robert  F.  Horton.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Fisher  l  nm) 
The  “  Issues  ”  are,  indeed,  great ;  and  they  are  raised  under  the  mul¬ 
tifarious  headings  of  myths,  religion,  morality,  politics,  socialism,  philo¬ 
sophy,  science,  theology,  literature,  art,  life,  death.  Here  is  scope  and 
;  verge  enough  for  speculative  interest.  On  all  these  subjects  Dr.  Horton 
discourses  with  charming  facility,  and  with  copious  literary  illustration 
from  ample  commonplace  registers.  His  outlook  is  broad,  and  his  ortho- 
I  doxv  is  unimpeachable ;  at  all  points  he  is  straining  alter  the  true 
Christian  ideal.  Even  a  well  read  man  may  obtain  fresh  information  at 
points,  and  fresh  applications  of  previously  known  facts.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  ascribe  to  Dr.  Horton  any  deep  thought  on  the  various 
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problems  or  any  real  advance  on  positions  already  secured.  The  chap¬ 
ters  must  be  taken  as  pleasant  popular  papers  of  a  superior  order.  The 
type  is  most  liberal  and  agreeable. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  story  of  the  origin  and  development  of  The  Borough  Polytechnic 
Institute ,  the  first  of  the  Polytechnics  opened  under  the  Central  Scheme 
of  th®  Charity  Commissioners  (1891),  has  been  written  from  the  official 
records  byEdric  Bayley,  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Body  (1891-1905),  and 
a  well  known  member  Of  the  London  School  Board  (1885-91)  and  of  the 
London  County  Council  (1892-1907). .  (6s.net.  Elliot  Stock.)  Mr.  Sidney 

ebb,  in  his  introduction,  properly  signalizes  “  one  great  omission  ”  ;  for 

these  dry  official  records  give  no  hint  of  the  patient  devotion  and  per- 
sistent  labours  in  the  interests  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  of  Mr.  Bayley 
himself.”  “And  we  must  not  forget  that  when,  in  1905,  Mr.  Bayley 
i  elinquished  the  post  of  chairman  that  he  had  made  alike  so  onerous  and 
so  useful,  he  set  the  crown  on  many  unrecorded  generosities  by  the 
munificent  donation  of  £5,235,  which  secured  for  the  institution  its 
handsome  '  Edric  Hall.’  ”  The  volume  is  handsomely  produced.  It 
forms  a  striking  and  instructive  record  of  an  “  unusually  interesting 
example  of  the  happy  co-operation  of  endowment  and  municipal  aid,  of 
voluntary  initiative  and  collective  control.” 

The  Peace  Yearbook,  1910  (Is.  net,  National  Peace  Council,  167  St. 
Stephen’s  House,  Westminster),  makes  its  first  appearance.  It  will  be 
widely  and  warmly  welcomed  as  a  comprehensive  and  careful  digest  of 
information  about  the  peace  movement  at  home  and  abroad,  with  a 
directory  of  peace  and  arbitration  societies,  biographies  and  photographs 
of  leading  pacifists,  special  (brief)  articles  on  England  and  Germany, 
armies  and  navies  of  the  world,  conscription,  &c.  There  is  still  room  for 
expansion  in  future  editions. 

The  “  Art- Chronicle  ”  Academy  Pictures  (3d.)  gives  a  handy  descriptive 
criticism  of  works  shown  in  the  various  galleries,  with  numerous  illus¬ 
trations.  There  is  prefixed  a  plan  indicating  the  leading  exhibits  under 
review.  The  pamphlet  is  wonderfully  well  produced  at  the  price.  It 
will  form  an  intelligent  and  suggestive  guide. 

“  The  Photographic  Annual,  1910-11,  incorporating  the  Figures,  Facts, 
and  Formulae  of  Photography,”  edited  byE.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.  (Is.  net, 
Dawbarn  &  Ward),  is  the  sixth  edition,  extended,  largely  rewritten, 
and  revised.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  matter,  carefully 
brought  up  to  date.  A  very  useful  and  extensive  glossary  is  appended. 

^  The  Unique  Blackboard,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Garden, 
Kilsyth,  near  Glasgow  (Agents,  W.  &  It.  Holmes,  Glasgow),  is  re¬ 
commended  on  a  dozen  grounds,  and  these  embody  but  “  a  few  of  the 
many  advantages  conferred  ’  ’  by  the  use  of  it.  In  order  to  convince 
Educational  Authorities  of  its  practical  utility  and  special  advantages, 
it  “  will  be  sent  for  one  month’s  free  trial,  absolutely  without  expense  or 
obligation.” 

^  Past  Coast  Holidays ,  by  Percy  Lindley — a  new  handbook  issued  by  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  to  be  obtained  free  from  the  Superintendent 
of  the  line  (Liverpool  Station,  E.C.) — comes  very  opportunely.  It  gives 
prominence  to  some  less  known  districts  in  East  Anglia  and  to  the 
country  between  the  Cromer  and  Hunstanton  Coast  and  the  Norfolk 
Broads.  The  illustrations,  which  are  mostly  in  colours,  are  abundant 
and  attractive.  The  maps  are  very  serviceable. 


FIRST  GLANCES. 


matical  Department,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City. 
4s.  6d.  Macmillan.  “ 

[AH  unnecessary  methods  and  “cases”  are  omitted,  and  so  are 
all  parts  of  the  theory  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  student  or 
logically  unsound.  “  A  great  deal  of  theory  offered  in  the  average 
text-book  is  logically  unsound.”  Topics  of  practical  importance  are 
brought  to  the  front.] 

Arithmetic,  Public  School.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
the  Military  and  Civil  Department,  and  A.  A.  Bourne,  M.A.,  late 
Head  Mathematical  Master  on  the  Classical  Side,  at  Cheltenham 
College.  3s.  6d.  ;  with  Answers,  4s.  6d.  Bell. 

[  Employ  and  illustrate  the  methods  which  have  been  proved  by 
experience  to  be  the  most  successful  under  modern  conditions.” 
Examples  abundant.] 

Arithmetical  Examples,  Practical,  of  Everyday  Life ;  a  Series  of  care¬ 
fully  graded  Exercises  based  on  reliable  data,  forming  a  Useful  Com¬ 
panion  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics  in  Elementary  Schools.  Classes  I 
to  YI,  2d.,  2d.,  2d.,  3d.,  3d.,  3d.  net;  Answers  to  each  book,  3d. 
net.  Educational  Supply  Association. 

[Mental  calculations  ;  short  methods  ;  revision  exercises.  De¬ 
velop  intelligence  ;  mechanical  work  discarded.  An  exceptionally 
sensible  series  ;  but  is  it  necessary  to  figure  a  row  of  eggs  or  a  plateful 
of  apples  ?] 

Exercises  and  Examination  Papers  in  Arithmetic,  Logarithms,  and  Men¬ 
suration.  By  Charles  Pendlebury,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  With  Answers.  2s.  6d.  Bell. 

Mathematics,  Second  Stage  (with  Modern  Geometry).  Edited  by 
William  Briggs,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  E.R.A.S.  3s.  6d.  Clive 
(Organized  Science  Series). 

English  Literature. 

Arnold,  Matthew  :  Selected  Poems  of.  Edited  by  Hereford  B.  George, 
Fellow  of  New  College,  and  A.  M.  Leigh,  formerly  ScholaAof 
Somerville  College,  Oxford.  2s.  Clarendon  Press. 

[Introduction  biographical  and  literary.  Helpful  notes.] 

Browning,  Robert :  Christmas  Eve.  6d.  Allenson  (Heart  and  Life 
Booklets,  No.  9). 

[Clear  type  and  tasteful  get-up.] 

Burke  :  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France.  Edited  by  H.  P. 
Adams,  B.A.  Camb.  2s.  6d.  Clive  (University  Tutorial  Series). 

[Very  useful  introduction  and  notes.] 

Carlyle  :  The  Hero  as  Prophet,  Man  of  Letters,  and  King.  Edited  by 
G.  A.  Twentyman,  Assistant  Master,  Manchester  Grammar  School. 
2s.  Nutt. 

[Introduction  biographical  and  literary  ;  brief  helpful  notes ; 
index.  Good  type  and  strong  get-up.] 

Jefferies,  Richard  :  The  Open  Air.  5s.  net.  Chatto  &  Windus. 

[Twenty-one  charming  papers,  collected  from  various  journals 
and  magazines.  Twelve  coloured  illustrations  by  Ruth  Doliman.] 

Milton :  Comus,  L’AUegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas.  Edited  by  Oliver 
Elton,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Liverpool. 
Also  Arcades,  and  Sonnets.  2s.  Clarendon  Press. 

[One-volume  reissue  of  various  Oxford  editions  of  Milton’s  minor 
poems,  set  for  different  examinations  :  scholarly  editing  and  ex¬ 
cellent  get-up.] 


Classics. 

Aristophanes  :  The  Knights.  Greek  Text  revised,  with  a  Translation 
into  corresponding  metres,  Introduction,  and  Commentary.  By 
Benjamin  Bickley  Rogers,  M.A. ,  Hon.  D.Litt.,  Barrister- at- Law, 
sometime  Fellow,  and  now  Honorary  Fellow,  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  10s.  6d.  Bell. 

Cicero:  In  Catilinam,  I,  IY.  Edited  by  T.  T.  Jeffery,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  J.  E.  Stout,  B.A. 
Camb.  Clive  (University  Tutorial  Series). 

[Good  historical  introduction  and  adequate  notes.] 

Cicero  :  Select  Letters  and  Extracts  for  Junior  and  Middle  Forms.  By 
A.  R.  Cumming,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  Dollar  Institution.  2s.  6d. 
Edward  Arnold. 

[Judicious  selection:  “letters  that  throw  light  on  the  social  life 
of  the  time  and  on  the  character  of  Cicero  or  his  correspondents.” 
Life  of  Cicero  ;  chapter  on  the  style  of  the  letters  ;  syntax  sum¬ 
mary  ;  exercises  and  conversations  ;  vocabulary.  Excellent.] 

Livy  :  The  Story  of  the  Kings  of  Rome.  Adapted  by  G.  M.  Edwards, 
M.A.  8d.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

[Text  and  vocabulary.] 

Varro  on  Husbandry,  Aids  to.  Book  III,  Farm  Produce.  By  “  A.  H.” 
9d.  net.  Glasgow  :  Stenhouse. 

[Vocabulary  of  technical  expressions  and  of  more  difficult  phrases.] 
Mathematics. 

Algebra,  Elements  of.  By  Arthur  Schulze,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  New  York  University,  Head  of  the  Mathe- 


Murray’s  English  Literature  Series. — Readings  in  English  Literature  : 
Intermediate  Course,  Vol.  II,  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
turies  (1625-1780',  and  Yol.  Ill,  Nineteenth  Century  (1780-1880); 
Senior  Course:  Vol.  Ill,  Nineteenth  Century  (1780-1880).  Edited 
by  E.  W.  Edmunds,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Senior  Assistant  Master  at 
the  Luton  Modern  School,  and  Frank  Spooner,  B.A.  Lond.,  Director 
of  Education  for  Bedfordshire.  2s.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.  The  Story 
of  English  Literature,  Vol.  Ill,  Nineteenth  Century  (1780-1880). 
By  the  same  Scholars.  3s.  6d. 

[Comprehensive  and  excellent.  “A  stimulus  to  the  young  stu¬ 
dent,  an  encouraging  guide  to  the  older  reader.”] 

Oliver  and  Boyd’s  Readings  in  English  Literature.  Selected  by  Robert 
F.  Savage.  With  Introduction  by  W.  L.  Carrie,  M.A.,  one  of  the 
Masters  of  Method,  Edinburgh  Provincial  Training  College.  Books 
I,  II,  and  III.  Is.  6d.,  Is.  9d.,  and  2s. 

[For  use  in  higher  grade  and  secondary  schools  (age  twelve  to 
sixteen).  Attractive  passages  from  standard  authors.  Give  a 
fairly  comprehensive  survey  of  the  chief  literary  forms  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  “  The  aim  throughout  has  been  to  awaken  a  literary 
interest.”  Numerous  good  illustrations.  Excellent.] 

Stories  Historical  and  Literary. 

Ancient  History,  Stories  from.  By  Ernest  Bowyer,  B.A.,  B.Sc., 
Assistant  Master,  Owen’s  School,  Islington.  Is.  6d.  Methuen 
(New  Historical  Series). 

[After  Board  of  Education’s  circular  on  the  Teaching  of  History. 
From  Ancient  Egypt  to  Constantine  the  Great.  Two  maps. 
Simple  and  lucid.  Excellent.] 
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European  History,  Stories  from.  By  Lucy  Dale.  Is.  3d.  Longmans. 

[From  the  Persian  Wars  to  Wellington.  Simple ;  numbered 
paragraphs.  Very  attractive  and  useful  ;  but  needs  revision  at 
points  [e.g.,  Plassey).  Admirably  illustrated  :  four  plates  in  colour, 
thirty-nine  other  illustrations,  including  half-a-dozen  serviceable 
maps.] 

Faerie  Queene,  Stories  from  the.  Retold  from  Spenser  by  Lawrence  H. 
Dawson.  Is.  6d.  Harrap  (“Told  through  the  Ages”  senes). 

[Channingly  written  ;  and  effectively  illustrated  by  Gertrude 
Demain  Hammond,  B,.I.] 

Lion  Heart :  The  Story  of  the  Reign  of  Richard  the  First.  By  Herbert 
Strang,  and  Richard  Stead,  F.R.H.S.  Is.  Henry  Frowde  and 
Hodder  &  Stoughton  (Herbert  Strang’s  Historical  Series). 

[Vivid  and  forcible  presentation.  Illustrations.] 

Readings  foe  Young  Folk. 

(i  l.”  Bright  Story  Readers,  The. — Grade  III  :  The  Rambles  of  a 
Rat  (A.L.O.E.).  3d.  Grade  VI:  A  Wonder  Book  (Hawthorne). 

4d.  Both  prepared  by  the  Editor  of  the  series  (Mr.  Alfonzo  Gar¬ 
diner).  E.  J.  Arnold. 

[Carefully  adapted  and  agreeably  got  up.] 

“Books  for  Young  Readers.” — (1)  The  Two  Parrots:  a  Tale  of  the 
Coronation.  By  M.  E.  Wintle.  (2)  The  Story  of  a  Cat,  told  by 
herself  in  words  of  one  and  two  syllables.  (3)  The  Three  Monkeys, 
chiefly  in  words  of  one  and  two  syllables.  6d.  each.  Bell. 

[Attractive  new  series,  illustrated.  Well  printed  and  strongly 
got  up.] 

“  Chambers’s  Complete  Tales  for  Infants.” — (1)  Madcap  Maisie  (told  by 
her  doll).  (2)  Tire  and  Begin  Again.  Id.  each. 

[Simple  and  interesting  stories,  in  numbered  paragraphs,  with 
illustrations.] 

Childhood,  The  Garden  of  :  Stories  for  Little  Folk  at  School  and  at 
Home.  By  Alice  M.  Chesterton.  Is.  6d.  net.  Nelson  (Moral 

Instruction  Series) .  , 

[“  To  illustrate  the  lessons  outlined  for  infants  m  the  ‘  Graduated. 
Syllabus  of  Moral  Instruction  for  Elementary  Schools  ’  issued  by 
the  Moral  Instruction  League.”  But  mostly  suitable  for  Standards  I 
and  II.  Well  devised  and  engagingly  written.  Six  full-page 
and  twenty-four  other  illustrations.] 


MATHEMATICS. 


16836.  Corrected.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Des  coniques  de  meme 
excentri’cit6  c/a  ont  un  foyer  commun  F  et  meme  tangente  t.  Demon- 
trer  que  le  lieu  du  second  foyer  F'  est  une  circonference  et  que  les  deux 
directrices  enveloppent  des  coniques.  Si  les  coniques  passent  par  un 
point  commun  M,  le  lieu  de  F'  est  une  podaire  de  circonference  et  les 
deux  directrices  enveloppent  des  circonferences. 


Additional  Solution  by  the  Proposer. 


(1)  Soient  M  un  point  de  t,  F'  le  second  foyer  de  la  comque  qui 
touche  t  en  M.  Prolongeons  F'M  de  MH  =  MF  ;  le  point  H  est 
symetrique  de  F  par  rapport  a  t.  Le  rapport  F'F  :  F'H  —  c  :  a]  done 
F'  d6crit  une  circonference. 

Soient  K  K'  les  points  de  rencontre  des  deux  directrices  avec  1  axe 
FF'  ;  les  rapports  FF'  :  FK,  FF'  :  FK'  etant  constants,  les  points 
K  K'  decrivent  des  circonferences.  Par  consequent,  les  directrices 
enveloppent  des  coniques  dont  ces  circonferences  sont  les  circonferences 
decrites  sur  le  grand  axe  comme  diametre  et  dont  F  est  un  foyer. 

(2)  Soit  M  le  point  fixe  donne,  MG  la  perpendiculaire  a  la  directnce 
de  l’une  des  coniques  proposees.  La  directrice  a  pour  enveloppe  la 
circonference  de  centre  M  et  de  rayon  MF  .ct/c.  La  projection  K  de  r 
sur  la  directrice  decrit  la  podaire  deF  par  rapport  a  cette  circonference  ; 
le  rapport  FF'  :  FK  6tant  constant,  F'  decrit  egalement  une  podaire 
de  circonference.  Le  rapport  FK'  :  FK  etant  constant,  l’enveloppe  de 
la  seconde  directrice  est  homothetique  a  celle  de  la  premiere  directrice 
par  rapport  a  F ;  done  elle  est  egalement  une  circonference. 


12085.  (G.  F.  Walker,  M.A.) — n  equal  uniform  rods  of  mass  m  are 

Ereely  jointed  together  end  to  end,  and  placed  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
polygon,  A,  A,,  Aa,  ...,  A„_i,  of  n  sides.  The  joints  A,,  A,,  ....  A„ .* 
are  then  joined  to  A  by  light  inelastic  strings  which  are  just  tight, 
and  the  system  is  hung  up  by  the  joint  A,  and  hangs  in  a  vertical 
plane  under  the  action  of  gravity.  Show  that  the  tension  of  the  stung 
A  A,-  is  2  meg  sin  (rir/n). 


n  .7.. a* _ TVT 


Education. 

Board  of  Education.— (1)  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  for 
Elementary  Schools  (from  August  1).  Cd.  5239.  6d.  (2)  Reports 

from  those  Universities  and  University  Colleges  in  Great  Britain 
which  participated  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  University 
Colleges  in  1908-9.  Cd.  5246.  2s.  6d.  (3)  List  of  Training  Col¬ 

leges  (and  Hostels)  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Elementary 
Schools  in  England  and  Wales  recognized  under  the  Regulations 
for  1908-9,  with  information  as  to  accommodation,  fees,  courses, 
and  examinations.  3d.  (4)  and  (5)  Educational  Pamphlets  :  No.  18, 

Compulsory  Continuation  Schools  in  Germany,  9d.  ;  ho.  19,  The 
Course  System  in  Evening  Schools,  3d.  (6)  Statistics  of  the  Certi¬ 

ficate  Examination  for  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools,  6d.  Wy¬ 
man. 

Cambridge  University  :  Higher  Local  Examinations. — Examination 
Papers,  June,  1910  ;  with  Regulations  for  the  Examinations  in 
December,  1910,  and  June,  1911.  2s.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.— Bulletin  3  : 
Standard  Forms  for  Financial  Reports  of  Colleges,  Lniversities,  and 
Technical  Schools.  Bulletin  4  :  Medical  Education  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Froebel  Society.— Annual  Report,  1909.  Is.  to  non-members. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular.  No.  6,  1910  :  Notes  from  the 
Classical  Seminaries;  Ten  Years  of  Classical  Philology.  No.  7, 
Programmes  of  Courses ;  Courses  for  Teachers ;  Commencement 
(Address  on  “The  Historical  Development  of  the  German  Empire,” 
by  Count  J.  H.  von  Bernstorff,  Imperial  German  Ambassador). 

L.C.C.— (1)  Report  of  the  Education  Officer  on  School  Dentistry  in  Ger¬ 
many.  No.  1354.  6d.  (2)  Report  by  Miss  Durham,  Inspector  of 

Women’s  Technical  Classes,  on  Juvenile  Labour  in  Germany  and 
how  it  is  being  dealt  with.  3d.  King. 

London  University :  Matriculation  Directory,  No.  55,  June,  1910,  with 
articles  on  text-books.  Is.  net.  Clive  (University  Tutorial  Press). 

Manchester  (City  of)  Education  Committee. — Annual  Report,  1908-9. 

Reading,  The  Faculty  of  :  The  Coming  of  Age  of  the  National  Home- 
Reading  Union.  By  George  Radford,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College.  Is. 
net.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

[Most  interesting  history  of  the  activities  of  the  Union.] 

M  iscellaneous. 

Family  Responsibility  to  the  State.  By  Miss  Edith  H.  Scott.  Paper 
read  at  a  Group  Meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Ruskin  Society. 

Fire  Tests  with  Textiles  :  Committee’s  Report.  Offices  of  the  British 
Fire  Prevention  Committee,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

[Flannelette,  &c.] 


Consider  the  rod 
A,-_iA,.. 

Ihe  string  AA,.  may  be 
upposed  to  be  attached 
o  the  end  A,,  of  the 
od.  Similarly  the 
>ther  strings. 

Now  the  forces  keep- 
ng  the  rod  at  rest  are : 

.he  weight  mg,  T  (ten¬ 
don  in  AA,-),  actions  at 
:he  joints  A,-,  A,._i  (de- 
loted  by  corresponding 
suffixes).  Resolving 
aorizontally  and  verti¬ 
cally  and  taking  moments,  we  get,  as  usual, 

xr  +  T,.  cos  ra  =  y>  +  T>-  sin  ra  =  y 

n<  .  civ,  /o v. _  1  i  „  _  ,  J-  4»»> 


i  +  mg 

/r\  nr ic  lO.'ir —  Da 


(i>  ii). 

(iiii 


where  a  stands  for  ir/n.  .  , 

From  (iii)  and  the  corresponding  equation  in  xr,  y,,  we  deduce,  by 

subtraction, 

xr  tan(2r  +  l)a  —  x,._itan(2r  —  1)  «  =  2/<— 2A-1  —  mg—T.  smra,  by  (ii). 
Eliminating  Tr  between  this  and  (i), 

xr  sin  (r  + 1)  o/cos  (2r  + 1)  a—  xr.  i  sin  (r  —  1)  a/cos  (2r—  1)  a 

=  mg  cos  ra  =  bmg  cosec  a  [sin  (r  +  1)  a  — sin  (?•—  1)  a]  , 

therefore  sin  (r  +  1)  a  [xr  sec  (2r  +  1)  a-\mg  cosec  a] 

=  sin  (r- 1)  a  [®r_i  sec  (2r-l)  a-\mg  cosec  a]. 


That  is, 

sin  (r+  1)  a.\r  =  sin  (i — 1)  a.  A,-. 1  (say). 
Similarly 

sin  ra.  A, -i  =  sin  (r—  2)  a.J,-2, 
and  so  on. 


sin3a.A2  =  sin2a.Ai. 


But,  from  the  equilibrium  of  AA,, 

x,  sin  a  =  (y\  —  \nuj)  cos  a. 

Also,  from  (iii),  x,  sin  3a  =  (?/,  +  ^mg)  cos3a  ; 
therefore,  eliminating  i/,,  x,  sin  2a  =  mg  cos  a  cos  3a  ; 
therefore  x,  sec  3a— \mg  cosec  a  =  0  ;  therefore  A,  =  0. 
Hence  A2  =  A3  =  ...  =  Af  =  0  ;  therefore 

xr  =  \mg  cos  (2r  +  1)  a .  cosec  a. 

!  Substituting  in  (i)  for  x,-  and  xr_i, 
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Tr.  cos  ra  -  Xr-i-Xr  =  \mg .  cosec  a  [cos(2r-l)  a-cos  (2r  + 1)  «] 
=  mg.  sin  2r a. 

^us  T,.  =  mg  sin  ra. 


321 


B  Jfr0fT0r  NEUBEBG.)-On  donne  une  droite  a  et  deux  points 

B  G  non  situes  dans  un  meme  plan  avec  a.  A  etant  un  point  quel- 
nque  de  a  on  mene  en  B  un  plan  0  perpendiculaire  a  la  droite  AC  et 
en  t  un  plan  -y  perpendiculaire  a  la  droite  AB.  Trouver  la  surface 
engendree  par  1  intersection  des  plans  0  et  y. 

Solution  by  C.  M.  Ross,  B.A. 

Take  the  given  line  «  as  a-axis,  and  let  this  cut  a  plane  through 

m,at  angles  m  the  point  0  which  can  be  taken  as  origin, 

through  0  draw  lines  in.  the  plane  mutually  at  right  angles  to  a 
Let  the  co-ordinates  of  B  and  C  be  (0,  h,  k)  and  (l,  m,  n). 

if  the  variable  point  A  be  ( x ' ,  0,  0),  the  equation  of  AB  is 

(x-x')l-x'  =  y/h  =  z/k, 

and  the  equation  of  AC  is  ( x-x')/(l-x ')  =  y/m  =  z /n. 

The  equation  of  the  plane  0  is  of  the  form 

px  +  q(y-h)+r(z-k)  =  0, 

and  it  is  perpendicular  to  AC,  therefore 

p/(l—x')  -  q/m  =  r/n. 

Hence  the  plane  0  is  (l  —  x')x  +  m  ( y—h)+n(z  —  k )  =  0 . (l ) , 

and,  similarly,  the  plane  y  is 

—  (x—l)x'  +  h(y—m)  +  k  ( z—n )  =  0  .  (2). 

From  (1)  and  (2),  by  subtraction, 

x'  =  [, lx  +  y  (m-h)  +  z  (n-k)]/l , 
and,  from  (1),  x'  =  [lx  +  m(y—h)+n(z—k)]/x; 
therefore  lx* +  xy(m—  h)  +  xz  (n  —  k)  =  l*x  +  Im  (y—h)  +  ln(z—k) 
or  x2  +  xy(m- h)/l  +  xz  (n  -  k)/l  -  Ix  +  my  +  nz—mh—nk. 

This  is  the  surface  generated  by  the  intersection  of  the  planes  0  and 
7,  and  is  a  conicoid.  ^  v 

The  Proposer  remarks : — Les  plans  0  et  y  se  correspondent  dans 
deux  faisceaux  homographiques ;  done  leur  intersection  eneendre 
generalement  une  hyperbolo'ide  a  une  nappe. 


(II)  Let  a,  0  be  the  roots  of  x*-a]x  +  l  =  0,  a  being  the  greater. 

Thus  a+0  =  alt  a0  =1] 

therefore  a2  +  82  =  a? -2  =  a2  and  a282  =  1  ; 

therefore  a*  +  ^  = 

and  similarly  for  a4,  a-a,  ...  .  Thus  the  given  series  becomes 

g  _ _ 1 _ ^  1  i 

«  +  £  (<*  +  0)(a2  +  02)  +  (aV0)(d-  +  02)(a4  +  04)  +  — 

=  3  + _ £ _ f  +  32'-1 

1  +  0*  (l  +  &)(l  +  0*)  -  (l  +  82)...(l  +  82')  " 

therefore  -  ®  ==  — ^ —  +.  .  0‘  .  ,  A2’-1 

l-y82  1  — ,84  1-88  1-816  llpr+i 

=  13  +  85  +89  +... 

+  03  +  811  +  ... 

+  8'  +  ... 

=  0  +  03  +  0b  +  0‘  +  ..., 
o2/-l 

for  the  general  term  of  — — _  =  o(2m+i)2r-i 

1-8- 'I1 

which  cannot  =  8(2n+1)2s-i 

lJ?)]ess  171  r  =  s,  and  (2m  +  1)  2'  —  1  gives  all  odd  numbers  by  giving 
different  values  to  m,  r.  Thus  6 

S/(l-82)  =  0 /(1-0*); 

S  =  8  =  i  [_ai~  \/(<h2— 4)]. 


therefore 


16476.  (Constance  I.  Marks,  B.A.)  —  In  a  game  of  cribbage 
arrange  the  pips  for  a  hand  or  crib  of  twenty-three,  and  find  the 
probability  of  holding  cards  with  such  an  arrangement.  Is  more  than 
one  solution  of  the  problem  possible  ? 

Partial  Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

The  solution  which  was  in  the  Proposer’s  mind  when  the  question 
was  set  was  that  of  a  hand  or  crib  consisting  of  three  fives ,  a  six,  and  a 
.four.  Another  possible  solution  has  since  presented  itself,  namely  a 
and  or  crib  in  which  three  fives  and  two  knaves  are  combined — one  of 
the  fives  being  the  turn-up  card,  and  one  of  the  knaves  his  nob. 


16885.  (Professor  E.  B.  Escott.)— Show  that  the  sum  of  the  series 

1  /<h  +  l/ajOa  +  1/cTi<x2«3  +  . . . , 
where  a-2  —  ai2  — 2,  a3  =  a22— 2,  ..., 

7S  i  [ai—  a/Li2  —  4)],  when  ax  ^  2. 

(Note.  This  furnishes  one  of  the  most  rapid  methods  of  finding  the 
square  root  of  a  number  to  a  large  number  of  decimal  places.  Ex 
— Let  a1  =  6, 

1/6  +  1/(6 . 34)  +  1/(6 . 34 . 1154)  + 1/(6 .34.1154. 1331714)  +  . . .  =  3  -  2  V2. 

Pour  terms  of  this  series  will  give  a/2  to  23  decimal  places,  five  terms 
to  48  decimal  places,  &c.) 

Solutions  (I)  by  G.  N.  Watson,  B.A.  ;  (II)  by  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A. 

(I)  An  investigation  equivalent  to  the  following  appeared  in  the 
Mathematical  Gazette,  p.  361,  December,  1903: — 

Let  iK-yK-4  )]=/(«,-), 

then  /(Or+I)  =  A  (a,+1-v/(aJVl-4)]  =  a  [a2-2~y(a4-4a2)], 

sothat  /(a,)  =  l/a,[l+/(a,+1)]. 

Consequently 

/ (ai)  =  l/«i  [1  +/ (a2)]  =  l/«i  +  1  laxa2  [1  +/  (a3)]  +  ... 

=  1 M  +  l/a^a^  +  ...  +  l/(aia2...  ar)  +  [l/(a,a2 ...  u,.)]  f(ar+1). 

Now  ar  2,  so  that  as  r->co,  (a,a2  ...  a  )-J  ->0,  and 

f(ar)  =  2  [a,-+  v/(a2  — 4)]->  <  1, 

^i\ing  f  (ft  i)  =  1/nj  +  l/uiU2  +  l/uj^^a  +  • .  ■  • 

Eight  terms  of  the  series  obtained  by  putting  ar  =  6  give  V2  to  390 
places  of  decimals. 


The  Proposer  discusses  the  Question  as  follows  : _ 

Let  a  =  x  +  1/a;.  The  series  takes  the  form 
l/(x  +  1/x)  +  1  J[(x  +  l/x)(x*  +  1/m2)]  +  l/[(m  +  l/a;)(a;2  +  l/a:2)(a:4  +  1/a;4)  +  . . . 

=  ( x-l/x )  [l/(x*-l/x2)  +  l/(x*-l/x4)  +  l/{x9-l/xs)  +  ...]. 

The  sum  of  this  series  to  n  terms  is  easily  seen  by  induction  to  be 
(aj2“_1  —  l/x2n-i)/(x*n — 1/a;2”) . 

This  sum  has  the  limit  1/x  when  x>  1.  Since 

x  +  1/x  =  a,  a;  =  |[a  + v/(a2-4)],  and  1/a;  =  a  [a- v/(a2-4)], 
which  is  therefore  the  sum  of  the  infinite  series. 


16876.  (W.  Gallatly,  M.A.) — Assume  that  the  power  of  the 
Feuerbach  point  F  for  the  circum-circle  O 

=  A. 2 a3(a-b)(a—c)/2a  ( a—b)(a—c ) ; 

and  that  OI  is  parallel  to  the  Simson  line  of  F  in  the  Nine-Point. 
Then  prove  that,  if  p  be  the  radius  of  the  circle  cutting  orthogonally 
the  circum-circle  O,  the  in-circle  I,  and  the  nine-point  circle  N, 

p  =  ].5a3  (a-b)(a-c)/2a3  (b—c). 


X 


Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  the  common  tangent  to 
the  circles  I  and  N  at  the 
Feuerbach  point  F  meet  XM, 
the  radical  axis  of  the  circles 
O  and  I,  in  P. 

Then  PF  =  p. 

Since  OI  is  parallel  to  the 
Simson  line  of  F  in  the  nine- 
point  circle,  and  O  is  the 
orthocentre  of  the  mid-point 
triangle  ;  therefore 

FN  =  2  x  perpendicular  from  F  on  its  Simson  line 
=  2  x  2  x  fR  cos  A  cos  y  cos  v, 

where  A,  y,  v  are  the  angles  made  by  OI  with  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 
Now  a  diagram  shows  that 

cosA  =  A  (b-c)/f  (OI=/); 

therefore  FN  =  a.r  [(b-c)(c-a)(a-b)']/f3. 

Since  F  is  a  point  on  the  circle  I,  and  PX  is  the  radical  axis  of  the 
circles  O  and  I ;  therefore  Power  of  F  for  circle  O 

=  2.0I.FM  =  2/ . p  sin  6  =  2/.p.FN/r  =  A.p/r.R {b-c)(c-a)(a- b)/fi. 
And  /-  =  R2(l  — 2r/R)  =  R2(l  —  8  sin  | A  sin|B  sin^C) 

=  R3.2  .a(a—b)(a—c)/abc, 
whence  the  result  follows. 


16851.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — Trace  the  curves 

(1)  x  (if -ax)2  =  a5  (2)  if  =  x  a?-xy f  ;  (3)  a  (y^-axfi  =  a:5. 
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(i) 


Solution  by  R.  S.  Capon 
x  (y2—ax)2  =  a5. 


When  x  =  ®  =  y,  the  branches  of  the 
curve  become  parallel  to  the  axes. 

Branches  parallel  to  x  =  0. 
x  =  abl(y2-ax )2  =  a3/y\  when  x  =  0, 
giving  the  branches  1  and  2. 

{  \Branches  parallel  to  y  =  0.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  parabolic  branches  3  and  4. 

Putting  y  —  0)  we  see  that  the  curve 
meets  the  axis  of  a:  at  x  =  a. 

Putting  x  =  a,  we  get 

y  =  ±aV  2  and  y2  =  0. 
Therefore  the  curve  is  as  Fig.  1,  the 
branches  1,  3  and  2,  4  meeting  at  go. 


Fig.  1. 


line  at  oo,  and  vice  versa.  Similarly,  (3)  is  got  from  (1)  by  interchanging 
the  axis  of  y  and  the  line  at  oo.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  without  interest  to 
notice  what  the  obvious  complications  at  the  origin  in  (2)  and  (3)  look 
like  when  they  are  safely  despatched  to  an  infinite  distance. 

16380.  (V.  Daniel,  B.Sc.) — Two  triangles  (of  given  areal  modulus, 

A2  =  1/A-'2)  have 

cot  A  +  cot  A'  =  cot  B  +  cot  B'  =  cot  C  +  cot  C '  —  x  j  A3 . 

If  the  relations  of  circumscription  and  inscription  (A  on  a',  A'  on  a,  ...) 
are  mutually  interchangeable  by  rotation  of  either  triangle  through  an 
angle  6  about  the  same  point,  show  that 

(x2  — A2)  (x2— A'2)  =  4  cos4|0  or  4  sin4i0. 

Correction  to  the  Proposer’s  Solution ,  Reprint,  Yol.  xiv. 

Last  line  of  solution  by  the  Proposer  is  incorrect.  The  previous  line 
should  read  x2  cos  0  =  1  ±  A[(x2~X2)  (x2-\'2)].  The  result  stated  in 

the  Question  should  therefore  be  this. 


Fig.  2. 


(2)  y3  =  x(a2—xy)2.  The  tangent  at  the  origin  is 
x  =  0,  and  there  is  5-pointic  contact. 

Therefore  the  branch  is  as  Fig.  2. 

The  directions  at  oo  of  the  branches  are  given  y 
yb  —  X2y2  =  0. 

Branches  parallel  to  y  =  0.— Expanding  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  curve  and  dividing  by  x 3,  we  get 

y2-2a2{y!x)  +  ailx2-y'°lx3  =  0. 

Therefore  the  branch  touches  y  =  0  at  x  =  oo. 

Branches  parallel  to  y  =  x.—  The  equation  may  bo  -written 

y-x=(m‘-2 aVy)HllHy'  +  xy  +  *’n  -  when  y  =  x 

=  —  2a2/3x, 
when  x  =  oo, 
giving  the  branches 
1  and  2  (see  Fig.  3). 

Putting  x  =  0  and 
y  =  0,  we  see  that 
the  curve  only  cuts 
the  axes  at  the  origin 
and  at  oo. 

Putting  y  =  x,  we 
get 

x  =  ±a[  A2 
and  a2  =  0 
(i.e.,  at  cd). 

Therefore  the 
curve  is  as  Fig.  3, 
the  branches  3,  4 
and  5,  6  meeting 
at  oo. 


16882.  (D.  Edwardes,  B.A.) — Express 

f1  tti-1  (l-tt)-i(l-wx)‘+*-*F(2a,  20,  2y,  ux)  du 
Jo 

as  the  product  of  two  hypergeometric  series,  to  a  factor  pres. 

Solution  by  G.  N.  Watson,  B.A. 

Let  (1  —  x)“+^_y F (2a,  20;  27;  x)  =  1  +  Bx  +  Cx2  +  Dx3  +  ...  . 

Then,  by  Cayley’s  theorem  ( Collected  Mathematical  Papers,  Yol.  hi, 
pp.  268-269  ;  or  Whittaker,  Modern  Analysis,  p.  265), 

F(a,  0;  7  +  |;  x)F(7-a,  7-0;  7  +  2  5  ®) 

=  1  + 


Bx+-T^tL3Cx2  +  ... 

7  +  i  7  +  2-7  +  2 


So  that 

uy~l  (1  —  u)-4(l- 


-UxY 

-r. 


+P-?  F  (2a,  20  ;  2y  ;  ux)  du 

Uv-1  —  (1  +  Bux  +  Cu2x2  +  ...)du 


=  r(7)rft) 
r(7  +  i) 


l+^7  Bx+  T- 7  +  1  Ca;s+...) 

7  +  1  7  +  5-7  + 1  ' 


_  r(rLr (a)  F (a  0;  7  +  i;  x)  F(7  —  a,  y—  0;  7  +  |;  *)• 

r(7  +  i) 


16883. 

Nx  = 


(Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.)— Let 

3 


3 

Xv 


3 

■'2/1 


*i~2/i 


N2  = 


3 

•a*2 


2^2  *^2 


N,  = 


N'i  = 


'3 
X\  ' 


'2/i 


'3  f  3 

fj'  =  Zo-  +X*  Nf'  = 

-0*2 - 1 - T~  >  X,3 


4  +  2/h 

^3  +  2/3 

/ 3  ,  '3 

£3  +2/3 


N4  = 


N'  = 
4 


4  4,4 

Xi  +  2/4  +  £1 
2  2  2' 

£4  +  2/4  +  £4 

H  'l  '4 

Xi  +2/4  +£4 
/2  '2  ,  '2' 

£4  +2/4  +  £4 


Fig.  3 


(3)  x5  =  a(y2—ax)2. 

The  equation  may  be  written 
y2  =  ax  ±  A  (a T’/a). 

Therefore  the  branches  at  the  origin  are 
as  Fig.  4. 

Expanded,  the  equation  is 

x5 — ot/4  +  2a2xy2 — a3x2  =  0 


Fig.  4. 


Xi~2/i  z2  +  x  2  £3  +  2/3 

Show  that  certain  numbers  N,  of  common  occurrence,  both  prime  and 
composite  can,  under  certain  simple  conditions,  be  expressed  in  all  the 
following  forms  at  once,  so  that 

N  =  Ni  =  N2  =  N3  =  N4  =  -§N(  =  iN2  =  JNJ  =  pC 
Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

It  is  easily  seen  that,  if  z  =  x  +  y  and  z'  =  x’  +  y'  ;  and 
N  -  {x3—y3)/{x—y) ; 


In  seeking  the  branches  at  00,  we  may  neglect 

.  -.00  il _  _  A 


N 

) 

Fig.  5. 


the  terms  2a2xy2  and  a3x2 
gives  1  and  2  (see 
Fig.  6). 

Putting  y  =  0, 
the  curve  meets 
the  axis  of  x  at 
the  origin  and  at 
x  =  a. 


and  then  x5  —  ay*  =  0 


Taking  the  points  x  =  a,  y  —  0  as 
new  origin,  the  equation  becomes 
3ax  +  2 y2  +  ...  terms  which  may 
be  neglected 

-  0. 

Therefore  the  branch  at  x  =  a,  y  =  0 
is  as  Fig.  5. 

Putting  x  =  a  in  the  equation, 
we  get 

y2  =  0  and  y  —  ±aA2. 

Therefore  the  curve  is  as  Fig.  6. 


J 

j 

ll 

yA 

aV2 

Y 

X 


then 


N  = 


'2/  


Z3  +  X3 
Z  +  X 


z3  +  y3  _  x^  +  x4  _  yzP  +  y* 


z  +  y  xz  +  x2 
_  x4  +  2Z4  +  £4 


2/£  +  y 


x2  +  y2  +  z2 


Fig.  6. 


Note  by  the  Proposer. 

The  curve  (2)  is  got  from  (1)  by  taking  the  old  axis  of  x  as  the  new 


x~y 

_  (x  +  y)  z3  +  x4  +  2/4 
(x  +  y)  z  +  x2  +  y2 

Hence,  taking  xt  =  x2  =  x,  2/3  =  2/i  =  2/.  zi  =  £3  =  2.  follows  that 
N  =  Ni  =  N2  =  N3  =  N4. 

Similarly,  taking  x[  =  x'2  =  x',  y'3  =  y\  =  y\  <  =  £3  =  ifc  foUowsthat 
N'  =  Ni  =  Ni  =  Ni  =  Ni. 

This  establishes  one-half  of  the  required  relations  :  it  remains  to  show 
that  N  =  -AN'  is  always  possible ;  and  it  is  easily  found  that,  taking 
x  or  y  =  M2x'  +  y'),  y  or  x  =  £  (y'-x'),  z  =  |(x  +  2 y)  gives  the  required 

relation  N  =  4N'.  , 

It  is  known  that  any  number  of  form  N  =  A-  +  3B  can  be  expressed 
in  form  N  =  (x3  ~  y3) /(x  ~  y) .  Hence  every  number  of  this  form  can  be 
expressed  in  all  the  above  forms  at  once. 

Plate. — The  above  results  have  an  interesting  consequence  in  yielding 
Dimorph  Sextans.  Thus,  if  x  =  £2,  y  =  t?,  and  £  =  C  =  f‘2  +  V2 then 

N  _  C6±.l6  =  c6±4  =  =  I3'-’?3  £j  +  7»3 

C2  +  i2  C2  +  I/2  e~v2  «  +  ^  . 

which  gives  not  only  the  elements  yy  0  pi^iorph  Sextan, 

but  also  its  two  co-factors.  Note  that  the  utilization  of  the  above 


(C3  +  l’?  )(C2 -£*))> 
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property  of  the  Cuban  for  obtaining  Dimorph  Sextans  depends  on  the 
(known)  solvability  of  the  Diophantine  C2  =  *2  +  „2.  This  procedure 
cannot  be  extended  to  higher  degrees  than  the  sixth ;  foi'Pit  would 
when  »>2  C°ndltl0n  +  =  C*,  which  is  almost  certainly  impossible 


32:3 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

sidlfuc  c?'ar  Capon. )  Three  points  A',  B\  C'  are  taken  on  the 
sides  BC,  CA,  AB  of  a  triangle  ABC  such  that  AA',  BB'  CC'  are  con¬ 
current  in  O.  Forces  are  taken  along  BC,  CA,  AB  such  that  the  axis 

rrl0gy  °f  t  ie  \v\ln8les  ABC  and  AW  is  their  resultant.  Prove 
that  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  0  are  equal. 

16915.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.) — Find  the  value  of  the  double  integral 

n*  yndxdy 

o(p-x)h(x-y)i 

16916.  (Professor  Sanjana,  M.  A.)— Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  series 
log  (x  - 1)  +  ( - 1)’»  log  (x  +  1)  -  log  (ar*  -  2x  cos  ir/m  + 1) 

+  log  (a:2  —  2x  cos  2-tt/vi  +  1)  —  . . . 

...+(-  l)m  - 1  log  [a-2  -  2a?  cos  (m  - 1)  v/m  +  1] 
is  —  coth'1®’"  for  any  integral  value  of  to. 

16917.  (The  late  R.  Knowles.)— Prove  that  (1)  the  sum  of  the  first 
r  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  *)  -■»  is 

~Nr  {f  +  2){2 r  +  5)  when  r  is  an  even  number, 
and  21?  (r  +  l)(r  +  3)(2?-  +  1)  when  v  is  an  odd  number  ; 

(2)  l-24  +  84-F...±7’4  =  (  — l)’'fl  [r(r  +  l)(r2  +  r— 1)]  -^2. 

16918.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.)— Show  how  to  factorize 
large  Dimorph  Cuban  Numbers,  N  =  x3  +  y3  =  x'3  +  y'3. 

Ex. — Resolve  into  prime  factors 

N  =  220086s  —  220085s  =  83188s -83181s. 


ST6of°ienSi's  9  BA,YMQ0I?’)~F°Ur  strai§ht  lines  PQ»  QR,  RS,  and 
’  j  a  '  U  ai1  (  5  units  respectively,  form  a  plane  zigzag¬ 
shaped  figure.  The  angles  PQR,  QRS,  and  RST  are  30°,  45°,  and  60° 
respectively.  Determine,  geometrically,  a  straight  line  PP'  through 
,  to  meet  QE  mh,  RS  m  M,  and  ST  in  N,’such  that  the  areas  of 
the  triangles  KMR  and  MNS  shall  be  equal. 

16931.  (Professor  Nanson.)— Prove  that 
sm  (b-c)  sin  {a— a')  sin  (a-  b')  sin  ( a-c ') 

+  sin  (c-a)  sin  (b -a')  sin  (b  —  b')  sin  (b-c') 

+  sin  ( a — c)  sin  ( c  —  a ')  sin  (c  —  b')  sin  (c — c') 

=  sm  (b-c)  sin  (c-a)  sin  (a -6)  sin  (a'  +  b'  +  d  -a- b-c). 


16919.  (J.  J.  Barniville,  B.A.,  I.C.S.)—  Factorize  the  expressions 
x>-x'-l  x~  —  2xh  + 1,  x‘-2x*-l,  and  which  have  a 

common  factor.  Similarly  factorize  x~ —  2xb—  1  and  Xs  —  3a;5  —  1. 

^  16o2on  T'  Nae™ngar,  M.A.)— In  a  central  conic  (centre  C, 
toci  b,  b  )  1  is  any  point  on  the  curve,  and  the  reflection  of  CP  in  the 
conic  meets  the  circle  SPS'  in  L  ;  prove  that  the  locus  of  L  is  the  in¬ 
verse  of  the  conic  with  respect  to  a  concentric  circle. 

AD  c921j  Aoungman>  M.A.) — A  rhombus  ABCD  has  one  side 

AB  fixed  and  bisected  at  0.  Through  O  are  drawn  a  pair  of  rectangular 
hyperbolas  ;  the  asymptotes  of  one  to  bisect  the  angle  C,  the  axes  of 
the  other  to  bisect  the  angle  D.  Show  that  the  three  other  points 
common  to  the  pair  describe  a  cardioide,  and  that  the  envelope  of  the 
hyperbola  C  consists  of  two  equal  circles. 

16922.  (Professor  Neuberg.)  —  Soit  A'B'C'D'  le  tetraedre  podaire 
d  un  point  quelconque  M  par  rapport  a  un  tetraedre  donne  ABCD. 

!  le  lieu  d  un  point  M  tel  que  la  somme  des  carres  des  aretes 

de  A  B  G  D  ait  une  valeur  donnee  ;  (2)  le  point  qui  rend  cette  somme 
minimum. 


OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

. .  110!9A  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  Sc.D.)— Prove  that  (1)  the  equa- 
i°n  °f  the  director  circle  of  the  conic,  whose  rational  equation  in  areal 
co-ordinates  is  u  —  0,  is 

a-  (3,  -  d.2)(d1  -  33)  ai  +  b'2  (32-  33)(32 -  3X)  u*  +  c2  (d3- di)(b3— d2)  u2-  =  0, 
where  32,  3,  represent  the  operations  3/3®,  d/dy,  and  3/3*,  and  a,  6,  c 
are  the  sides  of  the  triangle  of  reference  ;  (2)  the  corresponding  equa¬ 
tion  for  tnlinear  co-ordinates  is  1 

(V  +  322  +  332—  2  cos  A3233—  2  cos  B333,  -2  cos  CdJ2)  it  =  0  ; 
and  (3)  for  Cartesian  co-ordinates  inclined  at  an  angle  go, 

Pu*/dx*  +  (Thd-idy2  —  2  cos  w  (d2u2-/~dx  by). 

.  111329.' .  (Professor  Sylvester.)— If  XK(n)  denote  the  highest-degreed 
irreducible  algebraic  factor  of  *»-l,  and  *  is  any  even  integer,  prove 
that  every  divisor  of  Xk(k.2*)  is  of  the  form  Ak.2*+1,  and,  further, 
that  the  product  of  *  such  functions  (obtained  by  giving  x  i  distinct 
values  but  leaving /c  unaltered)  must  be  divisible  by  at  least  i  distinct 
prime  numbers  of  the  form  +  1,  thus  establishing  Dirichlet’s  theorem 
on  arithmetic  progressions  for  the  case  when  the  first  term  is  unity. 

11504.  (D.  Edwardes,  B.A.) — The  ellipsoid  cc2/a2  +  y2lb2  +  z°/c2  =  1 
rotates  about  the  axis  of  x  with  small  angular  velocity  w  in  an  infinite 
mass  of  viscous  liquid.  Assuming  that  the  motion  is  steady  and  that 
there  is  no  slipping  at  the  surface,  prove  that  (1)  the  component 
\  elocities  parallel  to  tlie  axis  at  cr,  y ,  z  are  given  by 

u  =  dM/dz—dN/dy,  v  =  dN/dx-dE/dz,  w  =  dLfdy-dMJdx, 
where  L  =  —  <r  [(62  +  c2)  a?  (dn/dx)  +  c2y  (da/dy)  +  b2z  (da/dz)] , 

^  =  +  l&y  (dn/dx)  —  (b2  +  c2)x  ( dn/dy )], 

N  =  +  a-  [6%  (dn/dx)  —  (tf  +  c2)  x  ( dn/dz )] , 
n  is  the  potential  at  an  external  point  of  a  solid  ellipsoid  of  unit 
density,  —  o)/27ra6c(b2B  +  c2C), 

b  =  r - ,  c  =  r _ a±_ _ 

Jo  [(u2  +  i)')(62  +  ^)3(c2  +  ^)]i’  Jo  [(a2  +  \f/)(b2  +  \p)(c2  +  ^)3]4  ’ 

(2)  the  couple  which  must  be  applied  to  the  solid  in  order  to  maintain 
the  motion  is  32tt^co  (b2  +  c2)/ 5  (62B  +  c2C) ; 

and  (3)  for  the  case  of  the  sphere, 


16923.  (S.  Narayana  Aiyar.) — If  the  polar  of  the  in-centre  (or  an 

ex-centre)  with  respect  to  an  in-conic  of  a  triangle  passes  through  the 
circum-centre,  then  the  pedal  circle  with  respect  to  the  triangle  of  the 
points  in  which  the  polar  meets  the  conic  touches  the  nine-point  circle 
of  the  triangle. 

16924.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — A,  B,  C,  D  are  four  points  on  a 

come  ;  a  similar  and  similarly  situated  concentric  conic  cuts  AC,  BD 
sit  P,  Q,  R,  S  ;  any  conic  through  P,  Q,  R,  S  meets  AB  at  E,  F.  Prove 
AE  =  BF. 

16925.  (Sonti  V.  Ramamurty,  B.A.)— The  foci  of  any  conic  passing 
through  two  pairs  of  isogonal  conjugates  with  respect  to  any  triangle 
are  themselves  isogonal  conjugates. 

16926.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — An  infinite  number  of  very  small 

equal  circles,  each  touching  six  others,  is  described  over  an  area  which 
is  very  large  in  comparison  with  that  of  a  circle.  Find  the  ratio 
between  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  circles  and  the  sum  of  the  spaces 
between. 

16927.  (D.  Biddle.) — W  ithout  previous  section  of  any  sort,  slice 

off  from  a  given  plane  angle  an  exact  fourth  of  it. 

16928.  (S.  G.  Soal.) — Let  the  medians  of  a  triangle  (ABC)  meet 
the  circum-circle  in  Llt  L2,  L3.  Produce  BL,,  CL2,  AL3  to  meet  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  triangle  in  P,,  P3,  Pt  respectively.  Through  Q; 
the  harmonic  conjugate  of  P!  with  respect  to  B  and  C,  draw  Q,R, 
parallel  to  AB.  Similarly,  draw  Q2R2  and  Q3R3  parallel  to  BC  and  CA 
respectively.  Show  that  QiR^  Q2Ro,  QSR3  are  concurrent  in  the  sym- 
median  point. 

16929.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.)  —  ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  whose 
diagonals  AC,  BD  are  at  right  angles ;  a,  0,  y ,  8  the  circum-centres  of 
the  triangles  ABD,  BCA,.CDB,  DAC  respectively.  Prove  that  Aa,  B B, 
Cy,  D8  are  concurrent. 


a  —  0,  v - (ca3z/y3,  w  =  ouci^y/y3. 

11544.  Professor  Crofton,  F.R.S.)— Prove  that  the  mean  area  of 
the  triangle  formed  by  three  points  taken  at  random  within  any  plane 

convex  area  a,  is  M  =  n-JJ  C3S 2dpda>/n3, 

where  C  is  the  length  of  any  chord  crossing  the  area,  p,  go  the  co-ordi¬ 
nates  of  the  line  C,  referred  to  any  pole  O  inside  the  area,  and  any 
fixed  axis  through  O,  and  S  the  area  of  either  segment  cut  off  from  the 
area  n  by  the  chord  C  ;  the  integration  extending  to  all  possible  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  chord. 

11687.  (Professor  Tissot.) — On  donne  une  circonference  et  trois 
droites  qui  ne  la  rencontrent  pas.  Construire  les  foyers  d’une  conique 
tangente  a  ces  trois  droites  et  bitangente  a  la  circonference. 

11777.  (Morgan  Brierley.) — Given  three  points  A,  B,  C  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle;  find  in  it  another  point  P,  such  that 
PA2  (PB  +  PC)  may  be  (1)  a  given  quantity,  and  (2)  a  maximum. 
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P.  J.  Rowe .  [First  Class] 

- —Marriage  of  Geraint:  Geraint  and  Enid.  G.  C. 

Macaulay  ...  . .  [First  Class] 

-  Holy  Grail.  G.  C.  Macaulay .  [First  Class] 

Idylls  of  the  King.  Pocket  Edition,  2s.  net:  Golden  Treasury 

_  Senes .  net 

Essays  on  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King.  H.  Littledale 
Scott’s  Marmion  and  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.  P.  T.  Palgrave 

[Second  and  Third  Class] 

-  Marmion.  G.  B.  Aiton  ...  [Second  and  Third  Class]  net 

- Marmion.  M.  Macmillan  . 3s. ;  sewed 

__  .  [Second  and  Third  Class] 

-  Marmion.  M.  Macmillan.  Cantos  I  and  VI  (separately) 

[Third  Class] 

Macaulay’s  Horatius.  W.  T.  Webb  .  [Third  Class] 

-  Lays  of  Ancient  Home  (containing  “  Horatius  ”  and  “  The 

Battle  of  Lake  Regillus  ”).  W.  T.  Webb 

[Third  Class  and  Loiver  Forms] 
Poems  of  England.  H.  B.  George  and  A.  Sidgwick  [Lower  Forms] 
Gwynn’s  Masters  of  English  Literature 

Saintsbury’s  Short  History  of  English  Literature  . 

Nesfield’s  Outline  of  English  Grammar  . 

KEY,  2s.  6d.  net.  _  [Adapted  to  the  Second  and  Third  Classes j 

-  Oral  Exercises  in  English  Composition.  [Third  Class] 

- Junior  Course  of  English  Composition 

[Adapted  to  the  Second  and  Third  Classes] 

—  -  Senior  Course  of  English  Composition  ...  . 

KEY,  Is.  net.  [Adapted  to  the  First  Class] 

-  Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition . 

KEY,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Adapted  to  the  First  Class] 

Aids  to  the  Study  and  Composition  of  English 


0  6 


ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA _ Continued.  s.  d. 

Hall’s  Easy  Graphs.  Is.  KEY,  3s.  6d. 

— - — -  Introduction  to  Graphical  Algebra.  Is.  KEY,  3s.  6d. 

Gibson’s  Elementary  Treatise  on  Graphs  .  3  6 

Barnard  and  Child’s  New  Algebra  for  Schools.  Parts  I,  II, 
and  III,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  KEY  to  Parts  I— III 
6s.  6d.  Parts  I-IV,  4s. ;  Part  IV,  Is.  9d.  K  EY  shortly. 


0  6 
2  6 


1  0 
0  6 
1  9 


3  6 
2  6 

4  6 


KEY,  4s.  6d.  net 

Brooksbank’s  Essay  and  Letter  Writing  ....  2  6 

Beak’s  Indexing  and  Precis  Writing.  2s.  6d.  KEY,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Buckley’s  History  of  England  for  Beginners  .  3  0 

Green’s  Short  History  of  the  English  People  .  8  6 

Green  and  Tait’s  Analysis  of  English  History  .  ...  3  6 

Thompson’s  History  of  England . 2  6 

Tout’s  Short  Analysis  of  English  History .  1  0 

Davies’s  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  with  numerous  Practical 

Exercises  .  3  o 

Also  in  two  parts  :  Part  I,  England  and  Wales,  2s.  ;’  Part  II,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  Is. 

Wallis’s  Practical  Exercises  in  Geography.  A  Two  Y'ears’ 
Course.  3s.  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  International  Geography.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Mill  ...  net  12  0 

Or,  Preliminary  Section,  Principles  of  Geography,  Is.  6d. ;  Section  I, 
British  Isles,  Is. ;  II,  Europe,  2s.  6d. ;  III,  Asia,  2s. ;  IV,  Austral¬ 
asia,  Is.  6d. ;  V,  North  America,  2s. ;  VI,  South  America,  1s.  6d. ; 

VII,  Africa,  2s. 

Simmons  and  Richardson’s  Practical  Exercises  in  Geo¬ 
graphy.  Sections  I-IV,  3s.  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Or,  Section  I,  Maps,  Is. ;  II,  The  Globe,  Is. ;  III,  Climate,  Is. 

Mill’s  Class  Book  of  General  Geography  ...  . 3  6 

Geikie’s  Geography  of  the  British  Isles.  ...  [Third  Class]  1  0 

Sime’s  Geography  of  Europe  .  [Second  Class]  2  0 

Bosworth’s  Short  Geography  of  the  World .  16 

Summaries.  In  three  parts  —  Part  I,  British  Isles  and  Europe  ; 

Part  II,  Asia  and  Africa;  Part  III,  America,  Australia,  &c.  4d.  each. 
Carey’s  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography  .16 

Huxley  and  Gregory’s  Physiography  ...  ....  4  6 

Simmons’s  Physiography  for  Beginners  .  2  6 

Geikie’s  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography...  ...  4  6 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

A  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  F.  H. 
Stevens,  M.A.  Complete,  with  Answers,  4s.  6d. ;  without  Answers, 

3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts — Part  I,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. ;  without 
Answers,  2s.  Part  II,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. ;  without  Answers,  2s. 
Answers,  Is.  KEY  to  Part  I,  4s.  6d. 

This  work  follows  closely  the  recommendations  of  the  Mathematical 
Association. 

Palmer’s  Arithmetic— chiefly  Examples  . 3  6 

Sidney  Jones’s  Modern  Arithmetic,  with  Graphic  and 
Practical  Exercises.  Parts  I  and  II.  With  or  without  Answers, 

2s.  6d.  each.  Complete,  with  or  without  Answers . 4  6 

Loney  and  Grenville’s  Shilling  Arithmetic,  is.  With  Answers  1  6 

Lock  and  Turnbull’s  Arithmetic  for  Schools  . 4  6 

Also  Part  I,  with  Answers,  2s. ;  Part  II,  with  Answers,  3s. 

Hall  and  Knight’s  Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools.  Con- 
taininga  full  treatment  of  GRAPHS.  Without  Answers,  3s.  6d.  With 
Answers.  4s.  6d.  KEY,  8s.  6d.  Answers,  Is. 


FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

Merimee’s  Colomba.  G.  E.  Fasnacht  .  [First  Class] 

Siepmann  and  Pellissier’s  Public  School  Prench  Primer  .. 
Siepmann’s  Primary  Prench  Course.  Comprising  a  First  Reader, 
Grammar,  and  Exercises,  with  Questions  for  Oral  Practice  and  an 
Alphabetical  Vocabulary.  Part  I,  2s.  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net.  Part  II, 
2s.  6d.  Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net.  Part  III, 
2s.  6d. 

Siepmann’s  Primary  Prench  Course.  (First  Term.)  Lessons  in 
Colloquial  French  based  on  the  Transcript  of  the  Association 
Phondtique,  with  a  Chapter  on  French  Sounds  and  their  Phonetic 
Symbols,  List  of  Words  for  Practice  in  Pronunciation,  and  Complete 

Vocabularies . 

Macmillan’s  Progressive  Prench  Course.  G.  E.  Fasnacht! 
First  Year,  Is. ;  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.  Supplementary  Exercises,  Is. 
Second  Year,  2s.  ;  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.  Third  Year,  2s.  6d. ;  KEY, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Poire’s  French  Course.  First  Year,  Is.  Second  Year,  Is.  6d. 

Perry  and  Reum’s  New  Prench  Course  for  Schools.  Part  I, 

Is.  6d.  Part  II,  3s.  6d. 

Hauff’s  Die  Karavane.  Herman  Hager.  With  Exercises  by  G.  E. 
Fasnacht  .  [First  Class] 

Siepmann’s  Public  School  German  Primer.  3s.  6d.  KEY, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Macmillan’s  Progressive  German  Course.  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 
First  Year.  Is.  6d.  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Thornton’s  First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping.  2s.  6d.  KEY,  10s. 6d. 
- Exercise  Books  to  First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping. 

No.  1,  for  Lessons  I-IX,  9d.  No.  2,  for  Test  Exercises,  9d.  No.  3,  for 
Test  Exercises,  Is.  6d.  No.  4,  for  Lessons  XIII  and  XIV,  Is.  6d. 
Case  to  contain  all  the  above,  6d.  Complete  Set  with  Case,  5s.  No.  5, 
Condensed  Edition  for  Working  out  a  Selection  on  all  the  Lessons,  2s. 
No.  6,  Journal,  6d.  Examination  Papers  in  Book-keeping,  9d. 

KEY  to  Examination  Papers,  2s. 

- Primer  of  Book-keeping.  Is.  KEY,  2s.  6d. 

-  Exercise  Books  to  Primer  of  Book-keeping.  Part  I, 

LEDGER.  Part  II,  JOURNAL  .  the  set 

-  Easy  Exercises  in  Book-keeping.  Is.  KEY,  5s.  net. 

- A  B  C  D  Series  of  Book-keeping  Exercise  Books.  In 

Four  Parts,  3d.  each,  or .  the  set 

Ireson’s  Text-Book  of  Book-keeping  . 

Macmillan’s  Book-keeping  Exercise  Books.  Set  A,  containing 
Journal,  Ledger.  Price  lOd.  Set  B,  containing  Cash  Book,  Journal, 
Ledger.  Price  Is. 

Adgie’s  Modern  Book-keeping  and  Accounts.  5s. ;  or,  Part  I, 
Is.  6d.  Part  II,  2s.  Part  III,  2s.  6d.  KEYS,  2s.  6d.  net  each. 
Macmillan’s  Facsimile  Worked  Exercises  from  Modern 
Book-keeping  and  Accounts.  By  W.  Adgie  . 

SCIENCE. 

Gregory  and  Hadley’s  Class  Book  of  Physics  . 

Also  Parts  I,  II,  and  III.  Fundamental  Measurements  ;  Hydrostatics 
and  Mechanics.  Heat.  2s.— Parts  III,  IV,  and  V.  Heat;  Light; 
Sound.  2s. — Parts  IV  and  V.  Light;  Sound.  Is.  6d. — Parts  VI, 
VII,  and  VIII.  Magnetism;  Static  Electricity  ;  Voltaic  Electricity. 

Is.  6d. 

Perkin  and  Lean’s  Introduction  to  Chemistry  and  Phyiscs. 
Complete,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Vols . each 

Gregory  and  Simmons’s  Experimental  Science  (Physiography, 

Section  I)  .  ... 

- - Exercises  in  Practical  Physics.  In  Two  Parts  ...  each 

Simmons  and  L.  M.  Jones’s  Elementary  General  Science ... 

Gregory’s  Elementary  Practical  Physics  . 

Rintoul’s  Introduction  to  Practical  Physics  . 

D.  E.  Jones’s  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound . 

Edser’s  Heat  for  Advanced  Students  . 

- Light  for  Students  . 

Hadley’s  Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Beginners  . 

- -  Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Students  . 

Thompson’s  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Mag¬ 
netism  . 

L.  M.  Jones’s  Introductory  Chemistry  for  Intermediate 

Schools  . 

Parrish’s  Chemistry  for  Schools  of  Science  . 

Roscoe  and  Lunt’s  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Beginners 
Roscoe  and  Harden’s  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Advanced 

Students  . 

Donington’s  Practical  Exercises  in  Chemistry  ... 

Watts’s  Geology  for  Beginners  ...  . 

Poster  and  Shore’s  Physiology  for  Beginners 

Evans’s  Botany  for  Beginners  . 

Stenhouse’s  Introduction  to  Nature  Study . 

Simmons  and  Stenhouse’s  Science  of  Common  Life 
Reynolds’s  Hygiene  for  Beginners  . 


1  0 


1  0 
3  6 


0  6 


4  6 


2  0 


4  6 


2  0 
3  6 


1  6 


3  0 
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CLOUGH’S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 

The  Oldest  and  Most  Successful  of  Correspondence  Colleges . 

Prepares  Candidates  by  Post,  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner,  for  all 

Educational  Examinations. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  foi — 

1  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS: 

Professional  Preliminary,  A.C.P.,  L.C.P. 

2.  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  LOCALS. 

3.  MATRICULATION. 

4.  L.L.A. 

5.  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

6.  COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

A  Special  New  Course  for  the  HIGHER  FROEBEL  EXAMINATION,  July, _191L 

will  commence  early  in  September. 

The  Course  is  entirely  new  and  has  been  specially  prepared  to  meet  the  most  recent  requirements  of  the 

National  Froebel  Union. 


Por  all  Particulars,  Terms,  &c.,  write— THE  SECRETARY, 

CLOUGH’S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  Temple  Chambers,  E.C. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

A8  TJ8ED  BY  XHB 

COLLEGE  OP  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Packed  in  Beams  of  480  Sheets .  per  Beam,  2s. 

960  ..  ..  4s- 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

First  Class  (or  Senior),  2d.  each;  Second  Class  (or  Junior),  4d.  each. 
Music  Paper,  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

( Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F  W.  8HELB0URNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON.  W.O. 

With  8  Illustrations.  Ciown  8uo.  6s. 

LITTLE  ALIENS. 

By  MYRA  KELLY. 

“Miss  Kelly  is  an  American  educationist  who  gives  us  here  vivid 
little  stories  of  poor  Jewish  and  other  school  children  and  their  life.” 
— The  Times. 

“  It  is  a  brilliant  contribution  to  child-study,  and  will  help  teachers 
and  parents  to  work  together,  as  they  should,  for  the  good  of  the  child. 
— Christian  World.  _ _ 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS 

undertakes  every  description  of  Letterpress 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Estimates  furnished.  Inquiries  solicited. 

Address—  GEORGE  OVER,  Printer,  Rugby. 


SECOND-HAND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

To  be  published  shortly : — 

Catalogue  63.  Clearance  List  of  School  Books.  A  list 

of  special  interest  to  teachers  and  others  buying  hooks  in  quantities. 

Catalogue  66.  Second-hand  School  and  College  Text- 

Books.— Arranged  alphabetically  under  subject.  An  invaluable 

list  for  all  engaged  in  teaching. 

Teachers  and  others  requirin')  Second-hand  Books,  of 

advised  to  write  to  us  for  them.  We  have  a  special  staff  to  deal  with  tins 

branch  of  our  business. 

100,000  Volumes  in  Stock. 

Special  Discounts  on  New  Books  allowed  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

W.  HEFFER  &  SONS,  Cambridge,  England. 

CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  Svo ,  cloth ,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 

Recently  Published  in  Six  Parts. 

THE  LEADER  ARITHMETIC. 

By  GEORGE  MERCHANT. 

Part  1.  The  Simple  Rules  to  Short  Division  . 

Part  2.  Long  Division  and  the  Money  Rules  ...  •  - 

Part  3.  Weights  and  Measures,  Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Rule 

of  Three  by  the  Unitary  Method  . 

Part  4.  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Proportion  . 

Part  5.  The  Commercial  Rules  ...  . 

Part  6.  Higher  Rules  and  500  Miscellaneous  Examples 

“  The  explanations  are  simple  and  clear,  and  exemplified  in  adequate  variety  by 
worked  examples.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  careful!}  giaduated.  A 
laborious  and  serviceable  compilation.”— The  Educational  Times. 


64  pp. 
64  pp. 

64  pp. 
64  pp. 
56  pp. 
56  pp. 


Price  3d. 
Price  3d. 

Price  3d. 
Price  3d. 
Price  3d. 
Price  3d. 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO. 


and  all  Booksellers. 
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CLASS  LISTS 

OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION  OF 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— MIDSUMMER,  1910. 

The  list  of  successful  candidates  at  the  Colonial  Centres  will  be  published  in  the  October 

number  of  “  The  Educational  Times.” 


[. Throughout  the  following  Lists,  bracketing  of  names  implies  equality.  ] 


PRIZES. 


General  Proficiency. 


Modern  Foreign  Languages. 


1.  Thiemann,  W.  M. 

( Isbister  Prise.) 

2.  Evans,  A.  T. 

( Pinches  Prize.) 

3.  [Not  awarded.] 

•4.  [Not  awarded.] 


1.  Keeping,  E.  S. 

2.  Green,  G.  G. 

3.  Jelliffe,  R.  E.  V. 

4.  Davies,  I.  R. 


,  /  Browett,  Miss  C. 

\  Gonzalo,  B. 

.3.  Turtle,  Miss  E.  E. 
4.  Agnew,  A.  P. 


1.  Pollock,  Miss  M.  P. 

2.  Morrell,  Miss  B.  M. 


1.  Kendon,  D.  H. 

2.  Thiemann,  W.  M. 


First  Class  [or  Senior]. 

Highbury  High  School  for  Boys. 

Stationers’  Company’s  School,  Hornsey. 


Second  Class  [or  Junior], 

Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  School. 
Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  School. 
Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  School. 

Higher  Elementary  School,  Pentre. 

Third  Class. 

The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick. 

St,  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick. 

University  School,  Southport, 

English  Subjects. 

First  Class. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Municipal  Girls’  Secondary  School,  Devonport. 

Mathematics. 

First  Class. 

Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 

Highbury  High  School  for  Boys. 


First  Class. 

1.  Thiemann,  W.  M.  Highbury  High  School  for  Boys. 

2.  Antony,  R.  St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 


1.  Henderson,  C.  R.  P. 

2.  Ginns,  J.  S. 


Classics. 

First  Class. 

Private  tuition. 

Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley. 


[Not  awarded.] 


Natural  Sciences. 

First  Class. 


Taylor- Jones  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 

First  Class. 

Kirk,  Miss  V.  M.  Upper  St.  Leonards  Ladies’  College. 


Pitman  Medals  for  Shorthand. 

1.  Toole,  F.  J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 

(Silver  Medal.) 

2.  Moylan,  F.  E.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 

(Bronze  Medal.) 


The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Candidates  who  obtained  the  FIRST  and  SECOND  PLACES  in  each  Subject  on 
FIRST  CLASS  PAPERS.  (Only  those  who  obtained  Distinction  are  included.) 


Scripture  History. 

( Kirk,  Miss  V.  M.  Upper  St.  Leonards  Ladies’ 
J  College. 

M  Livingston,  J.  M.  St.  George’s  College,  Wey- 
[  bridge. 

English  Language. 

{Rickard, Miss D.G.M.  Municipal  Girls’  Secondary 
School,  Devonport. 

Stanley,  Miss  E.  R.  The  Grammar  School,  Peni- 
stone. 

English  History. 

(Pollock,  Miss  M.  F.  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College, 
Wellington. 

Winbush,  Miss  D.  E.  Geneva  House  School,  Shoot- 
up  Hill,  Brondesbury. 

Geography. 

1.  Morrell,  Miss  B.  M.  Municipal  Girls’  Secondary 

School,  Devonport. 

2.  Cain,  Miss  L.  G.  Municipal  Girls’  Secondary 

School,  Devonport. 


Arithmetic. 


1.  Kendon,  D.  H. 


Bradwell,  C.  H. 


I  Chant,  E.  V. 

2.  <  Lane,  Miss  L.  M. 


Sharp,  J.  R. 


Bethany  House  School,  Goud¬ 
hurst. 

The  Grammar  School,  Peni- 
stone. 

University  School,  Rochester. 

Municipal  Girls’  Second  u-y 
School,  Devonport. 

Dunheved  College,  Launces¬ 
ton. 


Algebra. 

1.  Kendon,  D.  H.  Bethany  House  School,  Goud¬ 

hurst. 

2.  Thiemann,  W.  M.  Highbury  High  School  for 

Boys. 


1. 


1 


Evans,  A.  T. 
Kendon,  D.  H. 


Geometry. 

Stationers’  Company’s  School, 
Hornsey. 

Bethany  House  School,  Goud¬ 
hurst. 


Trigonometry . 

I  Kendon,  D.  H.  Bethany  House  School,  Goud- 

.  I  hurst. 

i,1  Thiemann,  W.  M.  Highbury  High  School  for 
l  Boys. 


Latin. 

1.  Ellis,  H.  O.  Private  tuition. 

2.  Henderson,  C.  R.  P.  Private  tuition. 

Chemistry. 


Mechanics . 

1.  Kim  Yoo  Eastbourne  College. 

/  Chant,  E.  V.  University  School,  Rochester. 

2.  -1  Thiemann,  W.  M.  Highbury  High  School  for 

l  Boys. 


Mensuration. 

1.  Thomas,  H.  Advanced  Boys’  School,  Mer¬ 

thyr  Tydfil. 

2.  Phillips,  B.  Advanced  Boys’  School,  Mer¬ 

thyr  Tydfil. 


French. 


1.  Evans,  A.  T. 

2.  Wilcox,  W. 


Stationers’  Company’s  School, 
Hornsey. 

Eye  Grammar  School. 


Drawing. 

(Gache,  G.  Christian  Brothers’  College, 

Gibraltar. 

Lane,  Miss  G.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa, 

Gibraltar. 


Political  Economy. 

(  Butler,  G.  McA.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

1.  '  Watts,  H.  The  Grammar  School,  Peni- 

[  stone. 


1.  Lavoisier,  A.  M.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Hornsey 

Lane,  N. 

2.  Guillier,  P.  M.  E.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Hornsey 

Lane,  N. 


German. 

1.  Capelle,  Miss  A.  C.  Rockhill,  Folkestone. 

2.  Heim,  G.  E.  St.  George’s  College,  Wey¬ 

bridge. 


Spanish. 

1.  Clark,  L.  L.  St.  Joseph’s  College.Dumfries. 

( Cortina,  J.  J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Hornsey 

„  J  Lane,  N. 

i  Mackay,  T.  H.  St,  George’s  College,  Wey- 

[  '  bridge. 

Welsh. 

1.  Hughes-Williams,  T.  Private  tuition. 

2.  Owen,  Miss  A.  Advanced  Girls’  School,  Mer¬ 

thyr  Tydfil. 


1.  Toole,  F.  J. 

2.  Smith,  F.  H. 


Shorthand. 

St.  Aloysius’  College,  Hornsey 
Lane,  N. 

Private  tuition. 


Domestic  Economy. 


1. 


2.- 


Cowe,  Miss  E.  G.  Municipal  Girls’  Secondary 
School,  Devonport. 

rChing,  Miss  H.  D.  Municipal  Girls’  Secondary 
School,  Devonport. 

Havard,  Miss  A.  M.  Advanced  Girls'  School,  Mer¬ 
thyr  Tydfil. 

Hornsby,  Miss  I.  M.  Municipal  Girls’  Secondary 
School,  Devonport. 

Jones,  Miss  C.  Advanced  Girls’  School,  Mer¬ 

thyr  Tydfil. 

Llewellyn, Miss  M.M.  Higher  Standard  School,  Aber- 
dare. 

Morrell,  Miss  B.  M.  Municipal  Girls’  Secondary 
School,  Devonport. 

Tinker,  Miss  D.  M.  The  Grammar  School,  Peni- 


stone. 
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N.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively  : 


а.  =  Arithmetic. 
al.  =  Algebra. 

б.  =  Botany. 

bk.  =  Book-keeping. 

ch.  =  Chemistry. 

d.  —  Drawing. 

do.  =  Domestic  Economy 


du.  =  Dutch, 
e.  =  English. 

/.  =  French. 

g.  =  Geography. 
ge.  =  German. 
geo.  =  Geology. 
gm.  =  Geometry. 


gr.  =  Greek. 

h.  =  History. 
he.  =  Hebrew. 

i.  —  Italian.  ir.  =  Irish. 

l.  —  Latin. 

It.  =  Light  and  Heat. 

m.  =  Mechanics. 


ma.  =  Magnetism  &  Electricity. 
ms.  =  Mensuration. 
mu.  =  Music. 
nh.  =  Natural  History. 
p.  =  Political  Economy. 
ph.  =  Physiology. 
phys.  =  Elementary  Physics. 


s.  =  Scripture. 

sc.  =  Elementary  Science 

sh.  =  Shorthand. 

sp.  -  Spanish. 

tr.  -  Trigonometry. 

w.  =  Welsh. 

z.  —  Zoology. 


The  small  figures  «  and  *  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Second  and  Third  Class  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were  entered  for  the  First  and  Second  Classes  respectively. 


In  the  addresses,  Acad.  =  Academy,  C.  or  Coll.  =  College,  Coll.  S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Comm.  =  Commercial,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Elem.  =  Elementary,  End.  _  Endowed, 

Found.  =  Foundation,  H.  =  House,  Hr.  =  Higher,  Inst.  =  Institute,  Int.  =  International, 
inter.  =  Intermediate,  Poly.  =  Polytechnic,  Prep.  =  Preparatory,  P.-T.  =  Pupil-Teachers,  S.  =  School,  Sec.  =  Secondary,  Tech.  =  Technical,  Univ.  =  University 


FIRST  CLASS  [or  SENIOR ]. 

Honours  Division. 

Thiemann, W.M.  g. al.tr. m.ms.fge. 

Highbury  High  S.  for  Boys 
Evans, A.T.  gm.w.ch. 

Stationers’  Co.'s  S.,  Hornsey 
Watts, H.  s.f.p.  The  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

Dounes.E.H. 

King  Edward  VI  Modern  S. ,  Macclesfield 

Golden, T.L.  fl. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Ginns, J.S.  s.l.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
Jones, A.F.  f.d.  Gram  S.,  Eccles 

Husband, D.I.  s. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Wey bridge 
Duffy, J.  /.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

Harrison, R.J.  ms. 

Stationers’  Co.’s  S.,  Hornsey 

Yerano,L.  f. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Henderson, C.R.P.  f.l.  Private  tuition 

Lacy,G.W.  University  S.,  Rochester 


Murphy, M.C.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll., Dumfries 
Sharp, J.R.  a.  Dunheved  Coll., Launceston 
[Evans, M.M. 

Advanced  Boys’  S., Merthyr  Tydfil 
[Sheffield,  R.  D. Stationers’  Co.’s  S., Hornsey 
[Chipperfield.S.J.G.s.d. Uxbridge  County  S. 
[Ellis, H.O.  f.ge.l.  Private  tuition 

[Eady,B.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

[Ed wards, G.O. Stationers’  Co.’s  S., Hornsey 
r  Camacho,  G.  S.  St.  George’sColl. ,  Wey  bridge 
[Eccles, E.S.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
[Brown, A.  Stationers’  Co.’s  S.,  Hornsey 
|  Rolston,G.R.  Dunheved  Coll., Launceston 
|  Smith,  A.  L.  University  S.,  Southport 

[Teager,W.E.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

Butler, H.  d.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
('Kelly, F.  s.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
[Lakeman.A.L.  s.f.  Uxbridge  County  8. 
Phillips, B.  ms. 

Advanced  Boys’  S.,MertliyrTydfil 
('Allan, P.  St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Dumfries 
[Tanner, C.  Stationers’  Co.’s  S.,  Hornsey 
Butcher,  R.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 


Berry,  A. J.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

Catnach,T.B.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 


[  Armstrong,  W.H.  Gram.  S.,  Scorton 

Butchard.R.A.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Catling, C.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  S.E. 

Meade, J. A.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
Perez,  J.M.  s.  St.George’sColl.,Weybridge 
Walker.T.R.  s.d. 

v  Claughton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead 


[Barnes, E.B. 
[Moody, B.C. 
[Davidson, F.M. 
|  Firth, A. 

|  Sully, R. A.  d. 
[Watson,  H.T. 
Roberts,  E.R. 


Private  tuition 
Mile  End  H.,  Portsmouth 
Balham  Gram.  S. 
Gram.  S.,  Penistone 
Private  tuition 
Bethany  H.,  Goudliurst 
Private  tuition 


[Brown, A.  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
[Crofton.R.L.  s.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 


[Moore,  J.R. 

|  Walford.T.J. 
[Warner, P.C. 


Private  tuition 
St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
Private  tuition 


♦ 


Heim,G.E.  ge.d. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Kendon,D.H.  a. ol.gm.tr. 

Bethany  H.,  Goudliurst 
Bradwell.C.H.  a.  The  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

[Hogan, E.A.  f.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Rawling,S.O. /. 

Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
[Wilcox, W.  ch.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

M  ‘Connachie,  G.R. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Gate.H.L.  /.  Tynemouth  School 

[Carroll, J. A.  s.f. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
[Gerard, R.  s.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 


FIRST  CLASS  [or  SENIOR  j. 
Pass  Division. 

Chaut,E.V.  tt.m.  University  S., Rochester 
Stokes, G.T.  s.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
Loufte.H.P.  /. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Toole, F.J,  s.sh. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
[Russell, E.B.  s.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
|  Thomas,  H.  ms. 

[  Advanced  Boys’  S.  .Merthyr  Tydfil 

Sunderland, J. /.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 
Wilson, E.L.  Stationers’  Co.’s  S.,  Hornsey 
Brown, W.H.  ms. 

The  College.  Weston-s.-Mare 
Antony, R.  d.  St.George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Taylor, W.A.  d.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

Darley,W.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
Dalby.J.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

Gales, F.L.  Yorkshire  Society’s  S.,  S.E. 
[Ross, J. A.  St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
|  Tye.A.G.  Stationers’  Co.’s  S.,  Hornsey 
[ Waugh, J.B.  A./. Newcastle  Modern  S. 

Waimvright.O.G.  f.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
[Beever.C.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

[Naisby.J.V.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

[Butler,  G.McA.  p. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
i  Kitchin,R.ms.  St.Joseph’s  Coll., Norwood 


[Arnos.T.  Gram.  S.,  Sale 

[Collen.F.D./.  Christ’s  Coll.,  Blackheath 
[Goad, A. J.  d.  Private  tuition 

|  Mizen, W.C.  Stationers’  Co.’s  S.,  Hornsey 
|  Murciano,R. 

[  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 

Barnes, F.H.s.  Stationers’Co.’sS., Hornsey 
Judge, W.J.m.  University  S.,  Rochester 
[Horden,W.F.  Richmond  H.,  Handsworth 
[Moore, J.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

Hudson, F.E.  d.St.  Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 
[  Constantine, H.S.  s.  ThePalaceS.,Bewdley 
[Mason, R.C.R.  Private  tuition 

[  Cooke, J.w.  Private  tuition 

|  Mullin,J.C.  St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
[O’Carroll, M.E.  St. Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 
Higgs,  R.D.  The  Palace  School,  Bewdley 
Haslam.W.  Private  tuition 

[Fermie,F.St.C.  St. Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 
j  Harrison, H.E.  University  S.,  Rochester 
|  Robertson, I. C.  s. 

[  Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 

Griffiths, H.J.  s.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
Kim  Yoo  nr.  Eastbourne  College 

Stapley.C.J.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

[Brunt, H.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  S.E. 
[Cockell.C.  s.  University  S.,  Rochester 

Kidner.C.H.  The  HighS.for Boys, Croydon 
[Bell.N.H.  d.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 

|  Bennett, C.J.F.  57  Lansdowne  St.,  Hove 
[Gallop, S.G.  Yeovil  County  S. 

Keeble.F.H.  Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
Hughes-Williams.T.  w.  Private  tuition 
Kelly, B.  J.  University  S.,  Southport 

[Bishop, V. A.  St.  George’sColl.,  Weybridge 
[  Firth, A.S  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

[Bedford, F.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

|  Bray,  L.  Richmond  Hill  School 

|  Ewen,W.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

I  Haynes, J.  d. 

[  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 

Jones, R.W.  w.  /  Private  tuition 

[Beecham.T.H. 

Stationers’  Co.’s  S.,  Hornsey 
Kilroe,F.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

[Bernard, A.S.  Brondesbury  College 

|  Norman, R.D.  s. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
[Wilkinson, F.W.  Melbourne  Coll.,  Anerley 


SECOND  CLASS  [or  JUNIOR ]. 
Honours  Division. 

Keeping, E.S.  e.h.g.a.cd.gm.f.lt.ch.d. 

Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  S. 
Blair, J.  al.gm.ma.ch. 

West  Leeds  High  S.,  Armley 
Green, G.G.  al.U. 

Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  S. 
Jelliffe,R.E.V.  e.a.lt.ch. 

Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  S. 
Da  vies,  I.  R.  gm.phys.ch.d. 

Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
Stokes, C.L.  a.al.lt.d. 

Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  S. 
Schofield, B.  s.g.a.UniversityS., Southport 
Johnson, H.R.  s.al.ch. 

Monkton  H.,  Streatham 
Clark, L.L.  sp.  St.Joseph’s  Coll., Dumfries 
[Brown, R.  a.al.gm. 

Yorkshire  Society's  S.,  S.E. 
[Ingle, J.W.  /.  West  Leeds  High  S.,  Armley 
Jutson,G.  s.al.gm.m. 

Deacon’s  S.,  Peterborough 
[George, M.  pliys.d.  Higher  Elem.  S., Pentre 
[Howell, T.W.  ch.d.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

/ Barkby.H.  University  S.,  Southport 
|  Fry,C.  a.al.ch. 

Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  S. 
Clark, W.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Jacobs, D.  A.  he.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
Thomas, W.R.  gm.pliys. 

Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
Fisher, H.M.  Private  tuition 

Del  banco,  J.R.  al.  UniversityS., Southport 
[Ludford,R.J.  al.ch. 

Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  S. 
Sellier,R.  bk.f. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
[Wliiteley.A.J.  HigherElem.S.,8talybridge 
|  Wild.B.K.A.  ms. 

[  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Stalybridge 

Mosely.M.P.M. 

Worcester  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Lillington,G.R.  a.al. 

Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  S. 
'Hanscombe,S.W.  a.via. 

Cambridge  &  County  S.  for  Boys 
Volcan.P.  bk.f. 

__  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 

[Coutts,  H .  L.  B.  Y orksliire  Society’s  S. , S.  E. 
|  Jenkins, J.R.  gm.ch.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 


|  Parry, J.  a. 

Advanced  Boys’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
[Wynne  Williams, J.G.  al.f.  Private  tuition 
[Croke,L.  al.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  S.E. 

|  Jelfs,C.V.  al.gm.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 
[Lewis, H.  s.ch.  Newtown  S-,  Waterford 
[Bowker,J.S.  University  S.,  Southport 
|  Grunwaldt,B.E.  gm.f. 

[  Highbury  High  S.  for  Boys 

Sadler, A. K.  gm.  University  8.,  Southport 
[Lewis,D.J.A.  a.f.  Epsom  College 

|  Macdonald, W.K.  ch. 

University  S.,  Southport 
|  McLellan,H.N.  ch. 

University  S.,  Southport 
[Thomas, W.O.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 


[Bond, A.  a. 

Advanced  Boys’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
|  Brown, W.  Yorkshire  Society’s  S.,  S.E. 
[Thomas,  D.R.  g.a.  Private  tuition 

[Agar,H.N. 

|  Bebb,R.H.  a. 

Queen  Mary’s  Gram.  S.,  Walsall 
[Davies, W.J. P.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 

[Friend, O.F.  d.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
|  Marsden.C.E.  a.  University  S.,  Southport 
[Norman,  A. D.  gm.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
Newboult,W.  a.al.d.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 
[Jenkins, R.B.  Private  tuition 

[Lazzeri,E.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 


[Dotto,  Alfred 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
|  Mason, R.P.S.  d.  Private  tuition 

|  Moylan.F.E.  s.sh. 

[  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 


[  B  uckeridge ,  W.  H.gra.  d. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
|  Hope,J.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

|  Lay, W.R.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

j  Learoyd,C.G.  gr.  Private  tuition 

[Me Alpin,  K.  F.  a.al.  Private  tuition 


[Breese.W.L.  gm.d.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

|  Ewen,A.S.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Letty,R.F.  a.  Aske’s  Haberdashers' 

Hampstead  S.,  Cricklewood 
j  Peckover.L.E.C.  a.al.  Private  tuition 

|  Robson, A.  R. 

[  Montrose  Coll.,  Streatham  Hill 


Thomas, T.G.  Higher  Elem.  S-,  Pentre 


[Fothergill,W.H.  s.d. 

The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
Francis, T.R.  gm.phys. 

Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
[Wanless.R.P.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 
[Davis, P.B.  The  Philological  S.,  Southsea 
[Powell, W.E.  Wynport  H.,  Brighton 


[Cade,C.R. 
j  Chapman,  O.  A. 
|  Davies, C.  d. 
[Robert, E.L. 


Private  tuition 
Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
Private  tuition 


SECOND  CLASS  [or  JUNIOR ]. 
Pass  Division. 

lTucker, H.G.  Stationers’Co. ’s S. , Hornsey 
[lBennett,G.H.  57  Lansdowne  St.,  Hove 
lJames.G. 

Ad  vanced  Boys’  S. ,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
[lStoddart.T.  Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
lSharpe.H.N.  Stationers’Co.’sS., Hornsey 
iDyson,E.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

[lBates.C.C.  ms.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

|  Framingham, F.H. 

[  Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  S. 
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BOYS,  2nd  Class,  Pass— Continued. 
('Preston, R.  d.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

Sharp, G.R.  Newquay  College 

iStanners,A.E.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
,  Webster, T.  bk. 

\  Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 

'Elliott, S.R.  d.  University  S.,  Southport 
Evelyn, A.  Gram.  S.,  Camelford 

Featherstone,  A.  G. 

Cleave’s  Endowed  S.,  Yalding 
Fletcher, J.  gm.ch.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 
Gardner,  G.H. 

The  Drayton  Council  S.,  Ealing 
LWoodhouse.A.  Gram.  8.,  Eccles 

'Bloomfield,  A.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy, S.E. 

’  Hill,S.F.  ch.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
Williams, F. 

Advanced  Boys’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Williams, W.J.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
, 'Johnson, F.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

Sandercock,R.L.  Newquay  College 

Webster,  H.  A.  It. 

I  Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  S. 

^Workman, W.C.  a.ch.  Southall  County  S. 
('Dormer, P.  A.  ch.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
j  Dotto,  Augustine  sp. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
|  Forbes, J. A.  ch.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
|  Hall,H.P.  Osborne  HighS.,  W.  Hartlepool 
|  Kennedy,  D.  M.  d.  Brighton  Gram.  S. 
\Lowndes,A.B.  d.mu.  Private  tuition 
fiChuter, H. A.  DunhevedColl. , Launceston 
j  Jones, C.V.  Arnold  H.,  Blackpool 

|  Tiber, E.L.  University  S.,  Rochester 
\Wadswoi-th,M.  a.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

/Iron,F.  J.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

I  Jenkins, W.H. 

Advanced  Boys’  S., Merthyr  Tydfil 
Lee,E.A.  gm.  University  S.,  Southport 
iNichqlls,,H.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

Richairdson,R.D. 

\  West  Leeds  High  S.,  Armley 

/iDunford,E.T.  Newcastle  Moderns. 

Hulme,H.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

Long,G.S.B.  g.  Private  tuition 

Owen, E.  W.H.  1. 

\  Rydal  Mount  S.,  Colwyn  Bay 

('Davies,  D.F.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 
VPrichard-Evans,E.A.  Private  tuition 

^BeaviSjJ.H.  St.John’s  Coll., Finsbury  Pk. 

'  Chaut,W.E.  al.  University  S.,  Rochester 
Glibborn,W.E.B.  s.f. 

Linton  H.,  Holland  Pk.  Avenue,  W. 
j  Dukes, W.  Yorkshire  Society’s  S.,  S.E. 
\Lamont,E.W.  University  S.,  Southport 
('iClifford,P.H.  Uxbridge  County  S. 

Powell, H.D.  ma.  Private  tuition 

lRugeroni,A.C. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Sayce,D.E.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

^Stebbings,H.V.  a.al.f.  Private  tuition 

('FaulljF.  St.  Ives  Gram.  S. 

Hall,G.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
Holst, W.O.  Private  tuition 

Lynden-Bell,G. 

|  Clark’s  Coll.,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
\Willoughby,E.C.  1.  Ightham  Rectory 
/'Edwards, G. E. /.  Portsmouth  Gram.  S. 
Hinchliffe,E.J.  d.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

iHorabin, F.  d.  High  S.,  Blackpool 

Payne, G.J.W./. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Robert,  V.W.  Private  tuition 

lStrike,S.L.  DunhevedColl.,  Launceston 
Williams, R.H. 

L  Bishopston  Comm.  S.,  Bristol 

(■Dickinson, W. A.  d.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 
j  Hiller, C.B.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

|  Hollands,  W.G.  Private  tuition 

LSmith,J.T.  Private  tuition 

("Baxter, G.R.  West  Leeds  High  S.,  Armley 
|  Griffin.  E.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
|  Parsonage, F.H.  Private  tuition 

|  Rouget,L.P.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
LlTyson,C.  W.  Private  tuition 

("Bate,?.!.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  iClough,A.F.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
I  Kelly, B.H.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
'  Mackay,T.H.  sp. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
McEwen,G.F.  Private  tuition 


iMilnes,A.H. 
Wood,W.S.J.  s. 


New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 


Fartown  Gram.  S. ,  Huddersfield 
/ Alexander, G.  a.al.gm.  Private  tuition 
|  iAshbrook,H.R.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

j  iPratt,P.C./.ok.  Private  tuition 

|  Wakefield, P.S.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
^.Westmorland,  A.S.  Private  tuition 

,/Bado,A.J.  sp.  Private  tuition 

|  Barden,  F.M.  d.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 
|  Burton, G.E./.  Private  tuition 

|  iCope,H.  Private  tuition 

J  iCrowder,A.D. 

|  King  Edward  YI  Modern  S., Macclesfield 
j  iCurson,H.H.  Christ’s  Coll.,  Blackheath 
j  iGomez.J.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll., Gibraltar 
j  Howard, W.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 


I  Jones,  I.  R.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

I  Kenyon, W.  d.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

j  Marlow, C.H.  l.d.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
^Spreckley,A.  a.ras.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 

( Absalom, D.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

Berg,C.G.  Private  tuition 

Evans, D.J.  Epsom  College 

Franchy, J.U.  St. George ’sColl., Weybridge 
iGaved,J.L.  Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
Green, Z. A.  f  d.  Private  tuition 

Kemp,C. H.  MontroseColl. ,StreathamHill 
Le  Couilliard.F.G. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
Lloyd,  O.O.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

IMurdoch.H.H.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
Smith, F.P.  Private  tuition 

Wilson, W. A.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

^Woodyard,P.  H.  al.  Private  tuition 

('Gardiner,  B.G. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
Lamy  de  la  Chapelle,B.  /. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Levers, H.L. 

Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  S 
Tanner.W.S.  a. 

The  Philological  S.,  Southsea 

/ Alaux.G.  /.  Marist  Bros.’Coll.jGroveFerry 
|  Davies,  D.D. 

Advanced  Boys’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
|  Wildsmith,L.F. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
v*Woolhouse,F.M.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 

Gibson, F.A. 

St.  Catherine’s  Coll.,  Richmond 
Kitson,J.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

Klosz,R.L.  Private  tuition 

Lee,K.H.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

Willson, 0.  A. 

V.  Montrose  Coll.,  Streatham  Hill 

('Givens, M.  s.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Harker,C.  Private  tuition 

Moore, H.S.H.  ge.  Private  tuition 

Mullins, G.E.  Private  tuition 

Peberdy.L.M.  Private  tuition 

j  Williams, W.J. 

Advanced  Boys’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/Wilson,  W.F.P.  Private  tuition 

('Burnip,E.A.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

j  Cooper, W.H.J. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,N. 
j  Jones, H.D. 

Advanced  Boys’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
I  iSmith,A.C.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
/Somer,  A.  Private  tuition 

('Davis,  S.  Clark’s  Coll. ,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C, 
/Wheldon,G.W.  Dulwich  College 

('Kirby, P.E.R.  Wynport  H.,  Brighton 
|  Livingston,P.C.  Kensington  Coaching 
Coll.,  Kensington  Crescent,  W. 

I  Roberts, R.F.  d.  Private  tuition 

/riVigg,  J.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

(■Broad, T.  a. 

j  Canning  St.  Council  S.,  Newcastle-on-T. 

|  Cartwright, C.T. 

Cleave  s  Endowed  S.,  Yalding 
|  Greene, G.R.  Private  tuition 

[  Herdman,G.  Private  tuition 

I  Jones, M.L. 

Advanced  Boys’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
I  Truman,  F.C.  Private  tuition 

LlWright,J.G.  Richmond  Hill  School 
('Callow, H.E.  a.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
j  Fitton,A.  J.  Southport  Comm.  Coll. 

|  Kent, C.S.  al.  Hampton  Gram.  S. 

/iMate,A.D.  Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
('Clibbom.H.S.B.  /. 

Linton  H.,  Holland  Pk.  Avenue,  W. 
de  Courcy,G.L.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 
iGache,G.  d. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Golden, J.D.  St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Halir,G.  Private  tuition 

|  Part  Shrewsbury  School 

j  lShrimptcn,G.Y. 

The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
/Tutt,J.F.D.  Private  tuition 

('Balfre,A.A. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Davies,  H.N. 

Advanced  Boys’  S., Merthyr  Tydfil 
Jones, H.L. 

Advanced  Boys’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Oakley, W. 

Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  S. 
One,  a.al.gm.  Felsted  School 

iSmith,H.B.  Dunheved  Coll., Launceston 

V  Southwell, C.S.  Private  tuition 

('Boothroyd,A.  s. 

Fartown  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 
I  Crompton, T.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

j  Dean,G.S.  Grasmere,  Appledore,  Ashford 
|  Evans,  D.G.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

|  iLivingston,J.M.  s. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
|  Roberts, O.L. A.  Kensington  Coaching 

Coll.,  Kensington  Crescent,  W. 

|  Vaurs,L.H. 

V  Westgate  Coll.,  Westgate-on-Sea 


('Cohen,  N.  a. 

Advanced  Boys’  S., Merthyr  Tydfil 
Featherstone,  F.  M. 

Christ’s  Coll.,  Blackheath 
Lawton, F.H.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

Noble,  G.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

Ramage.G.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  S.E. 
lRandall,C.J.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Richards,  I. 

Advanced  Boys’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Thomas,  E.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

Thornton, F.R.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Williams, J.S.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 

Davies,  A.  L.  Ightham  Rectory 

Fletcher, H.J. 

Portsmouth  Council  Secondary  S. 
Harding.G.H.  Private  tuition 

John.C.M.  Green  Park  Coll.,  Bath 

iLapgford,B.  Grammar  S.,  Enfield 

Luck,L.  Brighton  Gram.  S. 

Pooley,A.C.W.  St.  Ives  Gram.  S. 

Stephenson,  E.L.Bishop’sStortford  College 
LWebb,R.E.S.  Portsmouth  Gram.  S. 

/iBrass.D.J.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

|  iChapman,A.H.  Richmond  Hill  School 
|  Crundall.E.D.  d.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
|  Kearney, C.S. J.  Private  tuition 

Matthews, F.B.  Private  tuition 

McLauchlan,W. 

Longwood  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 
O’Shea,  D.T. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Snoh  Private  tuition 

/Wildish, J.N.  University  S.,  Rochester 

/ Barker, F.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 

iCardona.H. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Cole,H.M.  a.al.gm. 

Mile  End  H.,  Portsmouth 

Coles, F.T. 

Worcester  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Hennessy,C.J. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
LMattliews,A.  J.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S 
/ Addy,G.E.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

I  Byrne, J.G.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Chipulina,J.  d. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Clegg, J.  Ashland  High  S.,  Wigan 

Mace, C.  A.  University  S.,  Rochester 

Newman, A.L.  Private  tuition 

Park  es,  H.  P.  Dulwich  College 

iPerkin,L.N.  Dunheved  Coll., Launceston 
Rust,E.  Gram.  S.,  Scorton 

Simpson, K.S.  Private  tuition 

/Stout, J. A.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

('iBriggSjH.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

I  De  la  Cruz, A.  sp. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Farnham,W.E.  Brighton  Gram.  S. 

I  Flanagan, R.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  S.E. 

|  Gaunt, J.D.N.  Gram.  S.,  Redditch 

I  Holgreaves,F.W.  Private  tuition 

I  Pennant,  G.  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff 

/lSmith,F.H.  sh.  Private  tuition 

('lDotto,L.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
|  Hill,S.  Arnold  H.,  Blackpool 

j  Morris, L.  A.  Old  College  S.,  Camarthen 
|  Parry,  H.  R.  School  of  Commerce,  Chester 

|  iPlatt,C.E.  Brighton  Gram.  S 

/Sissons,  R.E.  Private  tuition 

('Brook, G.W.  s. 

Fartown  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 
|  Catnach,C.B.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

|  Cunningham, A. P.  Bethany  H., Goudhurst 
j  Heads, P.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

|  Henson, C.J.  St.  George’s  Coll., Weybridge 
|  Hirst, H.D.  gm.  Private  tuition 

|  Johnson, C.R.  /.  Private  tuition 

Miller,  A.D.  Private  tuition 

/Welch, H.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

/  All  work,  H.J.  a. 

London  Coll.,  Holloway  Rd.,  N. 

|  Bishop,  A.  W.  d.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
j  Davies,  C. 

|  Griffith  s,0. 

Advanced  Boys’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
|  Matthews,  G.T.  Private  tuition 

|  iMorton,W.O.  Private  tuition 

j  Pearce, D.G.  Dulwich  College 

/Pritchard,  J.O.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Barrett, T.S.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

Boucher, A. A.  J.  sh. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 

|  Lawrence, G.R.  Epwortli  Coll.,  Rhyl 
|  Lumley,H.Y. 

Advanced  Boys’  S., Merthyr  Tydfil 
|  Shanley,G.H.A. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
/iTillott.H.L.  Private  tuition 

/  Anderson, F.  W.R. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
|  iBaldwin,E.W.M.  Private  tuition 

|  Byers, J. A.  Private  tuition 

|  Durante, B.  CliristianBros.’Coll., Gibraltar 
|  Holtom,A.L.  d. 

Edgbaston  Acad.,  Birmingham 
|  Kamchai,  al.  Private  tuition 

|  iKing,A.G.  Private  tuition 

j  ILuttkeineier, E.  R.  P.  ge.  Private  tuition 


Minvalla,E  J.P.  Sholing  Coll.,  Woolston 
Pereira,  H.M.  Ightham  Rectory 

Simmons,  H.O. 

The  Hermitage  S.,  Grimsargh 
Stevens,  D.  A.  Balham  Gram.  S. 

Kya,Ba  al.  Private  tuition 

f  Avery, A.E.H.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
'  Ayrton,  W.  d.  Private  tuition 

Blake, F.G.  Ealing  Gram.  S. 

Cockburn,H.S.  Bedford  Gram.  School 
Gubbins,E.J. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Jones,  W.E.  gm.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

|  iKinsey,W.H.  Private  tuition 

/Lynch,  W.  al.  Private  tuition 


/Coen,C.M. 

|  Harris, J. A. 
/McIlroy.A.  J. 


Key  ford  ColL,  Frome 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Taunton 
Dulwich  College 


("Bishop, E.L.  Private  tuition 

|  Donnelly, T.G.  St. Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 
|  Gooch, R.F.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

j  Light, O.F.  The  Philological  8.,  Southsea 
|  Markham, G.H.  Private  tuition 

|  Rigby, F.J.  Willow  H.,  Walsall 

I  Rowden,E.E.  New  Coll.,  Heme  Bay 
/Rowland,  J.  g.  Private  tuition 

fiGoodman,F.C.  Private  tuition 

|  Johnson, R. 

Christ  Church  Hr.  Elem.  S.,  Southport 
Jones, G.F.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

hfones,H.  Private  tuition 

Jones, M.I. 

Advanced  Boys’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
j  Kenward,H.L.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
j  Robinson, G.C.  Eastbourne  College 

|  Smith,  K.M.  Dulwich  College 

/iSwinscow,R.T.  Private  tuition 

( Allen, G.  M.  H.  Private  tuition 

|  Chown,H.  Private  tuition 

j  Cooke, E.L. 

I  VictoriaTut.  Coll. ,  BuckinghamPalaceRd . 

|  iDeacon,F.C.  d.  Kelvin  Coll.,  Liverpool 
|  Dutton, C.  A.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
j  Hammond, W.E.  University  S., Rochester 
j  Heather, T.H.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
|  Huggett,F.G. 

Fartown  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 

j  James, E. 

V  Hr.StandardS.,Pengenlan,MountainAsh 

('Bartlett, J.S.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
|  Gjill,L.  St.  Olave’s  Gram.  S.,  S.E. 

I  iOakes,B.W.  Private  tuition 

Reynolds, W.R.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
Thomas,  T.F.  Tutorial  Coll.,  Penarth 
Vigo, J.D.  St.  Leonards,  Great  Malvern 

White,  G.R. 

Lord  Weymouth’s  Gram.  S.,  Warminster 
vWilkins,C.E.  gm.  Private  tuition 

/Fisher, H.V.  Blundellsands  H.,  Liverpool 
Girling, F.V. 

Eastward  Ho!  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
Greville,F.W.  New  ColL,  Herne  Bay 
Illingworth, N. 

Lever,  W.K.  Private  tuition 

Morgan, D.B.  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
Rees,  I.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

Rowlands, F.G.  J.  Private  tuition 

Traise,E.F.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 

/Trollope, L.E.  A.  Private  tuition 

flBerlandina,C.H.  Private  tuition 

j  Gibson, E.E.  Private  tuition 

j  Stewart, S.O.  Private  tuition 

/Sutcliffe, J.G.W.  Private  tuition 

/  Beringer, B.  St.Boniface’s  Coll., Plymouth 
[  Gadsby,O.S. 

Queen  Mary’s  Gram.  S.,  Walsall 
I  Hope,W.K.T.  Private  tuition 

Iron, C.S.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Neal.H.B.  Bridlington  Gram.  S. 

Pfaff,E.R.  to u.  Private  tuition 

j  iPiper,C.H.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

|  Roberts,  J.T.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

j  Schneider,  P. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
j  iSmyth,B.B.B.  Private  tuition 

|  Spencer, W.  gin. 

Council  Secondary  S.  for  Boys,  Halifax 
/Tobin, E.T.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
/Hatton, W.D.  Private  tuition 

j  Hunt,P.B.  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
|  lLewis,R.  J.  Private  tuition 

j  O’Brien, M.H.St.  George’sColl., Weybridge 
Perry, L.E.  Willow  H.,  Walsall 

Purdy,  H.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

Sandford,E.W.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 
White, B.B.  Beverley  S.,  Barnes 

/Freeman, J.C.  Privat e  tuition 

j  Ogden, J.H.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Roberts,  H.J.  W. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
|  Rosenberg,  L.  Private  tuition 

/Wilkinson, J.R.  Gram.  8.,  Scorton 

/Brooke, B.  ch. 

Archbishop  Holgate’s  S.,  York 
Jones, W.  Gram.  &  Coll.  S.,  Carnarvon 
Sandford,J.H.E.  Private  tuition 

White,  G.  Newquay  College 

.Woods, A.A.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
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/'Cull,  A.F. 

Magdala  Acad.,  Landport,  Portsmouth 
j  Griffiths, E.H.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

j  lMuir,P.  Private  tuition 

|  Scott, A.G.  d.  Portland  Coll.,  Chiswick 
|  Tegetmeier.E.B.  Private  tuition 

i,  Withers, S.  A.  Private  tuition 

/Etherington,E.T. 

|  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 

|  Gillard.A.  Treherhert  Boys'  S. 

]  Griffiths, R.G.  Private  tuition 

j  Hawksley,R.G.  University  S.,  Southport 
|  Roberts,  C.R. 

Hillmartin  Coll.,  Camden  Rd.,  N.W. 
/lTrappes,J.H.  St.  George’sColl.,  Weybridge 

/iDingley,W.  Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
|  Glendening,V.H. 

Arlington  Villa  S.,  Brighton 
j  Marshall, H.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

[  McCallion, F.M. St. Josepli’sColl. .Dumfries 
|  Moore, E.L.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

j  Temple, B.R. 

|  Williams, W.R.  Tutorial  Coll.,  Penarth 
/Wilson, S.tY.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

/Bryant, E.H.  Private  tuition 

|  lMorgan,W.  Private  tuition 

/Pearman,J.C.  The  Palace  S. ,  Bewdley 

/'Barrett, C.F.M.  Tutorial  Coll.,  Edinburgh 
|  Brown, C.C.F.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

|  Croft, J.P.  d.  Private  tuition 

|  Forbes, A.C.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 

|  Jones, J.P.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

|  Jones, T.H.  Nelson  S.,  Wigton 

/Shaw,  J.S.  Private  tuition 

/Bradbury,G.L.W.  Willow  H.,  Walsall 

|  Heath, C.  gm.  Private  tuition 

j  Hedges, W.H.  Malvern  College 

|  Lee,P.M.  Mt.  Radford  S.,  Exeter 

|  McKiddie,D.  Private  tuition 

|  Reekes,A.T.  St.  Peter’s  Choir  S.,  S.W. 

|  Seaforth,E.A.  d. 

/  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

/ Hilton, R.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

|  Lamb, A. R.  Friends'  S.,  Wigton 

/Marsh, B.C.  Richmond  H.,  Handsworth 
rGowar.L.R.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

|  Holland, E. A.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
j  Latimer,  R.C.  Private  tuition 

|  Laver, F.K.  d.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Perkin, N.  Private  tuition 

/Weeks, G.G.  Brondesbury  College 

/  Bridgman, L.  d. 

Cambridge  H.,  Camden  Rd.,  N. 
Brooks, N.K.  Dulwich  College 

Dickinson, R.F.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 
May.F.C.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

|  Nock, H.S.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

|  lRichards.E.I.  Old  College  S., Carmarthen 
|  Ridley, R.E.  MontroseColl.,StreathamHill 
/Taylor, G.C.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

/ Castle,  W.F.  ge.  Gram.  S.,  Wellingborough 
|  Farr,D.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

|  Healy,J.P.  Kensey,  Launceston 

j  Hitchcock, C.G. 

Archbishop  Holgate’s  S.,  York 
|  Hutchings, W.R. 

The  Philological  S.,  Southsea 
|  Morales, H.  ChristianBros. ’Coll., Gibraltar 
I  Watson, K.M. 

/  Chorlton-cum-Hardy  Gram  S. 

/Carleton,K.O’N.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
|  Hoye,C.S.  Private  tuition 

|  Jones, E.J.  Old  College  8.,  Carmarthen 
|  Lander,  W.  gm.  Private  tuition 

|  Marr  A.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

I  ShaWjG.L. 

|  Clark’s  Coll.,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

/  Wood, N.H.MunicipalSecondaryS.,  Bolton 

/Cooper,  W.S.G. 

Montrose  Coll.,  Streatliam  Hill 
|  Dodd,W.E.  Private  tuition 

|  Leppard, P.H.  Warner’s  Coll.,  Richmond 
I  Pirrie,C.A.  Private  tuition 

/Sand  i  forth,  E.  Boys’  High  S.,  Barnsley 


/  Appleby,  N.G. 

|  Hallett.L.R. 

|  Harrop,J. 

|  Henson, G.P. 

|  Holmes,  P.S. 

|  Morton, H. 

|  Robbins,  F. 
j  Urwin.G.F. 
/Williams, I.B. 


Central  High  S.,  Leeds 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
gm.  Eversley  8.,  Stamford 
Grove  H.,  Highgate 
Gram.  S.,  Eccles 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Pencader  Gram.  S. 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Honours  Division. 

Jones, D.T.  e.h.g.a.al.gm.ms. 

Pencader  Gram.  S 

Gonzalo.B.  a.al.sp. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Roussel, F.  /.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 


/Agnew,A.P.  s.e.a.al.gm. 

University  S.,  Southport 
I  Arrowsmith.R.W.  a.gm.d. 

/  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

/"Phillips, W.F.C.  a.d.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 
|  Wood,H.L.  s.e.h.al.gm. 

/  University  S.,  Southport 

Rimbald,A.  . 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Williams, T.B.  li.g.a.al. 

Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 

Cortina, J.J.  sp. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
/Guillier,P.M.E.  /. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 

|  Vives.D.  e.a.f.sp. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
/  Yates, B.W.  s.e.a.  Newcastle  Modern  S 

/Comyn.M.  g.a.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy, S.E 
|  Swarbrick,F.  e.a.al.f. 

/  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

Morpeth, S.  e.a.al.f.  Newcastle  Modern  S 
Bustinza.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

Murphy, B.  a.al. 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  S.E 
/"Ellison, B.  e.a.al. 

St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Waltlier,H.W.  e.a.al. ge. 

/  Newcastle  Modern  S 

/"Peacock, T.W.  a.d. 

Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 
/Pimient.a,J.  a.sp. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 

/Facio,F.  e.a.sp.d. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Gibbs, C.E.  a.al.  University  S.,  Southport 
Jones, J.  e.a.al.  St. Joseph’s  Academy, S.E 
Lance, A.  W.  s.a.al. 

Montrose  Coll.,  Streatliam  Hill 
Verano,M.  a.sp.d. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 

/Flynn, T.  e.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Miguet,G.  Marist  Bros.’Coll., Grove  Ferry 
/Turner, C.B.  a.d.  University  S.,  Rochester 

/Hakim, J.u. he.  TownleyCastleS., Ramsgate 
|  Kimpster,W.C.  e.a.al.f. 

Newcastle  Modern  S 
/Spark, A.J.  e.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

/Chew,S.  al.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  01mos,F.  sp.d.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 
|  Terry, C.D.  g.  The  College,  Weston-s. -Mare 
|  Travis, G.N. e.a.al.  UniversityS., Southport 
|  Wallington,A.  a. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
/Watson, G.  e.a.  St.Josepli's  Coll., Dumfries 

'Evans, H.J.  gm.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
Hodge, H.  al.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Jones, W.P.  e.a.al.  Higher  Elem.S., Pentre 
Lavoisier,  A.  M.  f.d. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N 
/Richards, I.L.  a.v\  Porth  Higher  GradeS 

/Arkle.N.A.  a.al.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

1  Duncan, W.  e.a.  Newcastle  Moderns. 

Griffiths, I.J.  a.al.  Higher  Elem.S., Pentre 
Hurst, J.  e.a.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
/Tobitt,L.E.  s.e.  Yalentia  H.,S. Norwood 

Evans, W.  a.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S 

Hewitt, S.  a.al.  St. Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 
Lewis, H.  a.d.  Barry  Sec.  &  Comm.  S, 
^Morgan, J.K.  s.a.al.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

"Da vies, W.H.  a.al.d. 

Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
Debenham,W.W.J.  a. 

St.  Aloysius  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Dyke,N.F.  a.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
.Eayrs,W.I.  a.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 

/Batchelor,  C.E.R.  e.a. 

Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 
j  Grayson, R.  gm.  Southport  Comm.  Coll. 

I  Marks, C.F.  a.l.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 
/Smith, F.  a.  St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Dumfries 

/Casola,A.  sp.d. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Charles, E.D.  a.al.  Newcastle  Modern  S 
Edwards, M.  a. 

Advanced  Boys’  S.,MerthyrTydfil 
Hodge, T.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
McManus, R.W.  a. 

St.  George's  Coll.,  Weybridgi 
Perrin  d’Agnel.L. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Proctor, R.F.  al.  Victoria  S.,  Heaton 
Wright, A.J.  e.  St. Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 

/Burch, J.D.  a.  TlieCollege, Weston-s. -Mare 
|  Eglington,D.C.  a.d. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
|  Elliot,  F.  al.  /  Victoria  S.,  Heaton 

j  Hepworth,F.  s.  University  S.,  South por 
|  Olmos.R.  a.sp.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 
I  Phillips, G.T.  a. 

/  Advanced  Boys’  S.,MerthyrTydfil 

/Bachelet.H.  f.d. 

Marist  Bros.'  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
|  Harte.J.  e.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
/Snowdon, T.  a.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Pass  Division. 

2Palmer,J.  Friends'  S.,  Wigton 

2Partington,L.C.  sp. 

St.  George's  Coll.,  Weybridge 
2Preece,J.S.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

2Price,W.M. 

Advanced  Boys’  S.  ,MerthyrTydfil 
2Wilson,E.T. 

/2Miller,C.G.  University  S.,  Rochester 
/2Peile,H.  A.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

2Dean,H.R.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

/2 Allwood, J.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

/2 Winter, L. P.  St. George’sColl., Weybridge 
2Unsworth,  J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
2Hughes,C.R.  St.  George’sColl.,  Weybridge 
2Crook,F.W.  Christ’s  Coll.,  Blackheath 
/2Toole,R.W. 

|  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N 
/2Ward,J.F.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

/2Doland,C.A. 

|  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 

|  McLean, R.D. 

/2Pickering,W.  mu. 

2Strong,C.M. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
2Hoskins,B.  J.  J. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
f2Rutter,F.W.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

|  2Warren,J.A. 

/  Montrose  Coll.,  Streatliam  Hill 

Browne, A.T.  al.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 
2Hancock,R.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
Hibbert-Smitli,J.C.  a.l.  BaileyS., Durham 
McKeever,S.  d. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Roberts, G.H.  a.  Endcliffe  Coll.,  Sheffield 
/2Sacksen ,  J.  A.  St.  George’sColl.  .Weybridge 

/Bauscher.A.V.  ge. 

Hillmartin  Coll.,  Camden  Rd.,  N.W 
2Bedford,W.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
Evans, I.  a.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
Hardiman.M.  a.al. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
j  O’Herlihy.G.  e.a.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 
|  Remington,  W.  a.  St.John’s  Coll.,Brixton 
|  Thomas, A.  a.al. 

/  Advanced  Boys’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

Burroughs, E.  a.d.  Barry  Sec.  &  Comm.S 
2Clark,A.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

2Cook,J. W.  UniversityS.,  Southport 

2Davies,J.I.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

2Dodson,J.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  S.E 
2Douglas,  H.  M .  HawkesyardColl.,  Rugeley 
Lamont.A.  a.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Walther.H.T.  a.al.ge. 

Newcastle  Modern  S. 
2Walton,E.  University  S.,  Southport 

2Conrad,A.G.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Evans, F.R.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Lloyd, W.  a.d.  Barry  Sec.  &  Comm.  S. 
2Mariano,G.W. 

St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
2Mortimer,W.C. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
2Stanners,E.C.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
Vize,D.  a. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Walker, E.  e.a l.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

Watcliorn.A.H.R.  a.  EversleyS., Stamford 
West, A.G.  s.a. 

Montrose  Coll.,  Streatliam  Hill 

Chaston,  J.  a.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

Davies, D.J. (2)  al.gvi.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 
Fotliergill.S.J.R.  e. 

The  College,  Weston-s. -Mare 
Hickman, J.G. e.a.  Tudor Hall.Hawkhurst 
Milburn.A.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

2Minto,R.B.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

Rugeroni,  A.L 
I  Christian  Bros.  Coll.,  Gibraltar 

|  2 White, A.J.  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
l.2 Wilkes, L.O.  Gram.  S.,  Redditcli 

/2Banks,P.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Conrieu,A.  Marist  Bros. 'Coll., GroveFerry 
Ewbank,J.S.  s.a. 

Monti-ose  Coll.,  Streatliam  Hill 
Gavin, L.  a. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Gormley.A.  a.  St. Joseph’s  Coll., Dumfries 
Grant, K.  a.  Southend  Gram.  S. 

2Jones,F.T.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkliurst 

Kaltenbach,F. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
2Marshall,C.R.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
|  Miller, C.  s.a.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

|  2Reardon,J.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll. .Dumfries 
|  Sunnucks.H.B.  e. 

Eastward  Ho!  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
|  Townsend, C.F. 

/  The  College,  Weston-s. -Mare 

/Batchelor, A.  W. 

Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 
|  2Caird,D.R.  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
|  De  Lacey.J.M.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 
|  Mozet.R.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll., Grove  Ferry 
|  Ranken.J.S.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 


Vieil.M.  a.  Marist  Bros. ’Coll., Grove  Ferry 

2Weaver,  R.  A. 

Rusholme  High  S.,  Manchester 
Welch,  J.F.  d.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll., Dumfries 
/Wheatley, W. A.  a.  Gram.  S.,  Scorton 

/Bailey,  W.G.  e. 

Montgomery  Coll.,  Sharrow,  Sheffield 
I  Davies, H.S.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
2Fermie,A.N.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
I  2Guitta,I.M.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst. 

I  Hanne.G.B.  St.  George’s  Coll., Weybridge- 
I  Janies, J.E.  a.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
/Preston, J.  a.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

"Boyle, J.I.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Byrne, B.G.  a.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll. .Dumfries- 
Byrne, S.  «.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
2Griffiths,H.J. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Hassan.S.  a.  Townley  Castle  S., Ramsgate 
2Honer,A.  St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
Maddison.R.  a.  Barry  Sec.  &  Comm.  S. 
2McDermott,L.  St.Joseph’sAcademy.S.E. 
Reardon, J.  d.  St.  Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 
launders, C.R.S.  Ealing  Gram.  S. 

Sawyer, W.  a.  Southport  Comm.  Coll. 

Burgess, S.C.  a.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
Chard, H.E.  The  College, Weston-s.-Mare 
Chaston, H.  a.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 
Stephens, R.  Newquay  College 

.  Windsor,  L.  a.  Barry  Sec.  &  Comm.  S. 

/2Boniface,R.J.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
|  Carr.F.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfnes- 
ChiapponcellijD.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 
Da  Cunha  Coutinlio.R. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Kennedy, H.D.  Clapham  Gram.  S. 

Lyons, M.  St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
McLaughlin,  C. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  b. 
2Plunkett,,H.J. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Rayner,E.C. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Stonham.G.E.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
Walters, T.  a. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
2Watkins,T.  Taunton  School 

/Watson, R.  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  S.E. 

/Bradley , M . E .  St . George’ sColl. .Weybridge 
|  Buckland.P.W.  e.a.  Clapham  Gram.  S. 
j  Jarvis, H.S.  a.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 
Latham,  P.  A. 

Fauntleroy,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
Mackenzie,  A.D.  F. 

Lindisfarue  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
McCall, V.  s.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborougb 
2Mullin,S.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

2Newson,F.N. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
Shaw, T.  A.  e.al.  Newquay  College 

Taylor, H.M.  a. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
j  Thom.E.M.  e.a. 

Montrose  Coll.,  Streatham  Hill 
/2Wilson,N.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

/2Atkins,A.J.  Highfleld  S.,  Cliertsey 

Boursot,C.C.H.  a.  Richmond  Hill  School 
Bowker,J.  A.  University  S.,  Southport 

Campbell, F.  a.  St. Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 
Ewen.A.  a.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
2Flynn,M.F.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Gonzalez  y  Diez.L.  /.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 
Graves, F.G.  a.al.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
2Hall,G.E.  _  , 

Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
Jakins  W,  V. 

Lindisfarue  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Powell, P.  h.a.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy, S.E. 
2Thomas,J.E.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

/Woodman, D.  a.St.Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 

/Abey.H.W.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Bate,B.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Batham.A.  Walsall  Comm.  Coll. 

Coles, F.  «./.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Davies, M.  Porth  Higher  Giade  S. 

2Dutueall,N.N. 

The  Drayton  Council  S.,  Ealing 
Jones, J.V.  a.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

2London,W.  Mile  End  H.,  Portsmouth 
2Mercer,T.H.  Private  tuition 

Mould, G.A.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
/2Nicholls,H.F.  Cromwell  Higli  S.,  Putney 

/2Coyle,T.  Hawkesyai-d  Coll.,  Rugeley 

Dobinson.B.  a.d. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Gigli, A.  a.  _ 

St.  Aloysius'  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
2Gray,S.B.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Lennox, W.G.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

Maguire,  J.  d. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Mann, R.F.  d.  Arundel  H.,  Surbiton 

2Martin,J.N.  Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
Morrison, S.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

Muir-Smith,J.E.  a.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 
2M  tiller,  A.  U. 

Hillmartin  Coll.,  Camden  Rd.,  N.«  . 
Rowse.E.A.  e.al.  Newquay  College 

SwarbrickjH.  a. 

/  St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Dumfries 
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BOYS,  3rd  Class,  Pass— Continued. 
/'2Berry,R.B.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

'  Coulthart,H.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 

2Ed  wards,  W.H.  Taunton  School 

2Holland,J.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

Jones, L.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Loufte,M. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
2McCorry,A.C. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
2Nicholas,D.C.V. 

V  Oxford  IT.,  Junction  Rd.,  N. 

fBaines,C.  St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
|  2Bell,F.F.  St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
|  2Clifton,R.P.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

|  2McDonald,C.G. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 

|  Richards, L.C.  d. 

L.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll,,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
f  Blackmore,J.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
|  2Bolland,G.E.  Gram.  S.,  Scorton 

|  Carey, G.  a.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

I  Carmichael, J.K.  a.al.  Ightham  Rectory 
|  Carter, S.R.  al.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Colvin, D. 

|  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Laue,  N. 

|  2Corbett,I.J.  Kensey,  Launceston 

I  Dean,M.  Bailey  School,  Durham 

|  Doubleday, H.  s.a.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 
|  Eyre.B.J.a.  St.  George’s  Coll. ,- Weybridge 
I  Howorth,R.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
I  Jacob, H.  Marist  Bros*.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
|  Maher, V. C.  e.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
i  2May,F.E.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

j  Wood,H.G.  e. 

L  Fartown  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 

^Carleton,F.  Southend  Gram.  S. 

|  2Diesch,H.F.B. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
i  Escott.H.J.  Portli  Higher  Grade  S. 

|  2Foster,J.B.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
j  2Hornsby,J.E.C.  Towcester  School 

Lewis, D.  a. 

Advanced  Boys’S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
|  Lima,G.  St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
|  Marriott, A.  a.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

I  Mooney, D.  a.  St. George’s  Coll., Weybridge 
|  Morris, W.J.  1.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

|  Peile,T.W.  h.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

I  Sage,J.H.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

|  2Stobbs,  T. 

I  Canning  St.  Council  S.,  Newcastle-on-T. 

!  2Whittingham,H.L. 

L  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 


f  Abraham, W.H. 

|  Broughall,R.E.B. 


Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 


The  Hermitage  S.,  Grimsargh 
Capelle,A.G.  /.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
Bailey  School,  Durham 
Taunton  School 


I  Carney, H. A. 

|  Ferens,H.C. 

|  Griffiths,  W.G. 
j  Johnson, J.  a. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
j  Lincoln, A.H.J.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 
|  2Nicholas,A.  A. 

|  VictoriaTut.Coll.,BuckinghamPalaceRd. 

|  2011is,L.C.J.  Mile  End  H.,  Portsmouth 
I  2Pye,S.E.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Rouilly,J.a./.  St.George’sColl., Weybridge 
L-Waight,  L.  Mile  End  H.,  Portsmouth 
fBoles,F.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

|  Curr,E.M.  a.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
j  2Davey,A,R.  Taunton  School 

|  2Dickinsou,A.  Endcliffe  Coll.,  Sheffield 
I  Dodds, J.  a.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

I  2Evans,D.J.(A)  OklCollegeS., Carmarthen 
|  2Findlay,C.O.  Tauntpn  School 

|  2Flanagan,G.A. 

Cambridge  H.,  Camden  Rd.,  N. 

I  2Gonzalez,R.  sp.  SalwayColl.,Leytonstone 
i  Hunter, S.H.  a. 

Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 
|  Kornweibel,T.F.  ge. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
j  Preston, G.E.  Modern  S.,  Eccles 

|  Richards, H.  Barry  Sec.  &  Comm.  S. 

V_2Scliwabe,C.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

/'Bertuchi,C.  sp. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
|  Brinkman,  A.  J. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 

|  Hawke, S.  d.  Private  tuition 

|  2Johnson,R.  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
|  2Kemp,J.F.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
[  Molenkamp,C.F.F.  s. 

Montrose  Coll.,  Streatham  Hill 
I  2Petty,H.  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff 

|  2Scanlan,J.W. 

^  Hillmartin  Coll.,  Camden  Rd.,  N.W. 


/'Frost, N.T.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 

I  Garcia, F.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
j  2Gelli,A.A.  d. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 

|  Harcombe,E.T.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 
Hutton, L.  Christian  Bros. ’Coll., Gibraltar 
2Kelly,J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Moxon,C.S.  s. 

Fartown  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 
Potter, J.  The  Hermitage  S.,  Grimsargh 
Schilling, G.N.  d. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
V2Vanoni,F.H.  Ealing  Gram.  S. 

('Bantock,E.G.  St.George’sColl., Weybridge 
Battye,H.  a.d.  Gram.  S.,  Scorton 

Craig, G.R.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 

Featherstone,E.V. 

Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 
Flanagan, A.  e.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll., Norwood 
2Potter,A.B.  Portland  Coll.,  Chiswick 
Price, 1.  Advanced  Boys’  S.,MerthyrTydfil 
^Sinclair, G.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

f  Ayris,W.L.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
1  Chapman, F.W.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
|  Fraser, D.  Barry  Sec.  &  Comm.  S. 

|  Gowers, H.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  S.E. 

|  Grindey,J.W. 

Tankerton  Coll.,  Tankerton-on-Sea 
|  Hetherington,  W.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 
|  Lewin,C.G.E.K.  d. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
|  Nixon, R.J.  Montrose  Coll., StreathainHill 
|  Noakes,E.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

^Wallace, K.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

('2Adamson,P.B.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Bradley, D.J.  a.  University  S.,  Rochester 
Butler, L.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Cockrell, A.N.  University  S.,  Southport 
Eccles, J.F.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
2Grosfils,A.W. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Hennion,C.F.  ge. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Johnson, T.R.  Southport  Comm.  Coll. 

2Leathlean,B.  Taunton  School 

Nicholson,  W.I.  g.  Tynemouth  School 


O’Brien, W. 
Pitt,B.E  .a. 
Sheldon, E. 
LStockwell.W. 
fAttree,F. 


St. 


Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Eversley  S.,  Stamford 
Willow  H.,  Walsall 
Gram.  S.,  Eccles 
Margate  College 
Bailey, D.W.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Bastick,F.H.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Cox,H.  a.  Kelvin  Coll.,  Penarth 

DunD ,  D .  R.  Margate  College 

Hoare,R.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Peet,J.E.  St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Pickering,  J.J.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

2Thomas,J.G.  Taunton  School 

Wood, A.  E.  a.al.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
Zahringer.F. 

^  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
f2Harvey,A.  Brunswick  H.,  Maidstone 

'  Levers,  W.  Barry  Sec.  &  Comm.  S. 

Lewis, T.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

Loar,A.  a.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

2McCluskey,J.E. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Naylor, H.T.W.  a.  Ealing  Gram.  S. 

Thomas, C.G.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

2Waight,H. 

Hillmartin  Coll.,  Camden  Rd.,  N.W. 

fBeven,T.  Arlington  Villa  S.,  Brighton 
'  Crundall,  W.F.  a.  Tudor  Hall, Hawkhurst 
Hand,D.  g. 

Oral  S.  for  the  Deaf,  Fitzroy  Sq.,  W. 
Harford, J.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

2Isaacs,F. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Kendrick, J.E.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

Lamont,J.E.  University  S.,  Southport 
Longuehaye.S.  a.  Beverley  S.,  Barnes 
2Rogers,A.R.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
Smith, N.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
2Stewart,J.M.  St. Josepli’sColl., Dumfries 
Thomas, D.W.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

Worley,  L.R. 

L  Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 

f 2Arana,M.  sp.  Salway  Coll.,  Leytonstone 
i  Brown, G.G.B. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Dalziel,W.  OsborneHigliS.,W. Hartlepool 
Fyffe.L.D.E.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

ImossijL.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll., Gibraltar 
McGrath, J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Millward.D.P.  a. 

Advanced  Boys’  S., Merthyr  Tydfil 
Redman, H.  The  Philological S.,  Southsea 


Russell, S.  St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
Savage, L.L.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Squire,  W.  a.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 
Tilbury, H.W.  a. 

The  Philological  S. ,  Southsea 
Tinworth.J.  a.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 
|  Walker, E. A.  a.  Ealing  Gram  S. 

LWatson,S.  J.  Tynemouth  School 

f'Chidley,P.E.  al.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
|  2Clapham,V.C.C.MileEnd  H., Portsmouth 
j  2Clark,E.  The  Greystones,  Scarborough 
I  Dancey,M.  a.  Beverley  S.,  Barnes 

|  Foster, H.L.  Taunton  School 

|  2Grylls,H.  Kensey,  Launceston 

I  Jeka,A.  Barry  Sec.  and  Comm.  S. 

Jung,E.  Highfield  S.,  Chertsey 

Maher, W.  St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Rees,H.G.P. 

St.  Catherine’s  Coll.,  Richmond 
Warn,C.C.V.  ThePhilological  S., Southsea 
LWest,G.C.  a.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
f  2Bates,F.  W.  CambridgeH. ,  CamdenRd. ,  N. 
Cramphorn,K.J.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
Davis, H.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

Dunnett,C.R. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
2Hodges,H.S. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
King,P.H.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Myles, J.G.H.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

.Norman, D.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
fBewsher,F.A.  e. 

The  Philological  S.,  Southsea 
2Davies,E.  J.  Private  tuition 

Dormer, R.C.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
Platt,  D.C.  h. 

Tankerton  Coll.,  Tankerton-on-Sea 
|  Robinson, H. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Rudolph, R.  Townley  Castle  S.,  Ramsgate 
2Schumann,C.L.G.  J. 

Oxford  H.,  Junction  R.,  N. 
..Smith,  H.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Hazelby,H.W.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Kitching,  E.  OsborneHighS. ,  W.  Hartlepool 
Peacock,  H.M.  Gram.  S.,  Scorton 

Phillips, W.  Southport  Comm.  Coll. 
Richardson, M.  T.  UniversityS. ,  Rochester 
2Seatree,J.R. 

Canning  St.  Council  S.,  Newcastle-on-T. 

,  Weller, W.R.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
|  Withnell.F.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

|  Wood,  J.A.V. 

Montrose  Coll.,  Streatham  Hill 
f"Chalker,T.W.  Beverley  S.,  Barnes 

Clark, J.H.  al.  Gram.  8.,  Eccles 

Constable,  H.M. 

Arlington  Villa  S.,  Brighton 
Hilditch.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Martin, J.W.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
Moore.J.A.  Gram.  S.,  Scorton 

2Phillips,M.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Ratcliffe,P.J.S.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
Rolfe,  E.  M.  EastwardHolColl. ,  Felixstowe 
Rowse.I.A.  Newquay  College 

.Stutter, W.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
f  Bowen, D.E.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

Connochie,0./.  St.  Joseph’sColl.,  Dumfries 
2Knight,A.J.  Kensey,  Launceston 

Mackenzie,  A.a.St.  Joseph’sColl.,  Dumfries 
McVey,J.  St.  Joseph’sColl.,  Dumfries 
Oliver, W.  al.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

Watson, S.L.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Youatt,L.F.  St.  George’s  Coll., Weybridge 

l'2Hoare,L.A. 

Hillmartin  Coll.,  Camden  Rd.,  N.W. 
McWilliam,A.  Margate  College 

Stewart,  H. 

Tankerton  Coll.,  Tankerton-on-Sea 
f  Batty, L.C.  Eversley  S„  Stamford 

|  CltirlvG  H 

|  St.’  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
j  Davies,  J.T.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

|  2Donovan,C.A.J. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
j  2Swinscow,H.E.  *  Private  tuition 
bThomas,H.C.G.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

r Curley, C.  Bailey  School,  Durham 

|  Edge,E.  Kelvin  Coll.,  Penarth 

|  Kirbv,W.O.  Willow  H.,  Walsall 

1  Martyn.L.  Newquay  College 

|  Parr,  W.G. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
|  Pattinson.J.  h.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

|  Smith, J.A.  a. 

Hillmartin  Coll.,  Camden  Rd.,  N.M. 

|  Truran,M.H. 

|  Advanced  Boys’  S. ,  Merthyr  Tydfil 


Gram.  S.,  Eccles 
Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 


V.Wood,R.E. 
fBoorman.T.R. 
j  Garthwaite,J. 

Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 
j  2Morrell,C.E.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

|  Price, J. W.G.  Ealing  Gram.  S. 

|  Robinson, J.A.  a. 

St.  Oswald’s  Coll.,  Ellesmere 
C2Steggall,F.W.M.  Gram.  S.,  Scorton 
fBondjC.  Bethany  H. ,  Goudhurst 

Green, W.A.G.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 
Hyrons.R.A. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Morse, T.S.  a.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

20’Neill,A.  J. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Simmons, A. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
.Sparkes,R.W.B.  HolmeS.,S.NorwoodHill 
'Comber, R.G.  a.  Taunton  School 

Dudgeon,  J.S.  Princess  Gardens  S.,  Belfast 
2Evans,D.W.  County  S.,  Cardigan 

McMillan, J.J.  St. Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 
Morgans, D.R.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 
Parkes,J.H.  Modern  S.,  Eccles 

Soden,V.M.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

Rosenbloom.D. 

Townley  Castle  S. ,  Ramsgate 
*W ebber,  F.  C.  DunhevedColl. ,  Launceston 
Webster,  A.  J.  Taunton  School 

.Wood.L.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

'Barrass,J.G.  Modern  S.,  Eccles 

Beeson, G.W. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
Blurton,T.P. 

Hillmartin  Coll.,  CamdenRd.,  N.W. 
Holloway,  F.E.  Ealing  Gram.  S. 

James,  D.  a.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

2Smith,J.A. 

.  VictoriaTut.Coll.jBuckinghamPalaceRd. 

'Cooper, A.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Harrison, H.  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff 

Lawrence,  R.  A. 

The  Philological  S.,  Southsea 
McBurnie,W.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
i  Pain,E.T.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

|  Rawlings, S.  a.  Richmond  Hill  School 
I  Swarbrick,T.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Tristram,  E.B. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
|  Turnbull, T.H.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
|  Tye,E.G.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

|  Waight,L. 

Hillmartin  Coll.,  Camden  Rd.,  N.W. 
UWinn.E.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

fBadan^W.H.  Willow  H.  Coll.,  Walsall 
Betchetti,T.D.  The  Haughton  S.,  York 

2Dalton,J.  Private  tuition 

Davies, D.J.(l)  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

La  very,  L.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

Philips, L.B.  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff’ 

Thurlow,P.J. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 

fCliarlesworth,T.S.  Tynemouth  School 

Durnan,E.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Hibberd,T.  Oxford  H.,  Junction  Rd.,  N. 
2Hughes,  W.H. 

Buckingham  Place  Acad.,  Portsmouth 
Wilson, L.M.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 

pBrewer.F.A.C. 

All  Saints’  Choir  S.,  Clifton,  Bristol 
|  de  Courcy.C.M.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 
|  Edgington,W. 

Hillmartin  Coll.,  Camden  Rd.,  N.W. 

|  Evans, H.  J.  Taunton  School 

|  Hosken.C.N.  Newquay  College 

IJSpranklin,  W.  A.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Brixton 

2Boissiere,E.E. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Clifton, D.G.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Hammett, J. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Hunton,S.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Lardner.D.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Meddings.A. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
.ParfettjD.S.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

rCheadle.N.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
I  Extence.A.  St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
|  Forder.G.A.C.  Taunton  School 

LMaher.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

fAndrews,R.  St. Boniface’s  Coll., Plymouth 
I  Gye,N.D. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 


|  2Melbye,C.L. 
LMurray,J.N.C. 


Taunton  School 
Bailey  S.,  Durham 
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CLASS  LIST  — GIRLS. 

(For  list  of  abbreviations,  see  page  328.) 


FIRST  CLASS  [or  SENIOR ]. 
Honours  Division. 

Clift, H.G.  s.f.d. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
Ching,H.D.  s.g.do. 

Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS.,  Devon  port 
Cain.L.G.  e.g. 

Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS. , Devonport 
Stubbs, H.B.  s. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 


FIRST  CLASS  [or  SENIOR ]. 
Pass  Division. 

Pollock, M.F.  s.h. 

Tiie  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
Stanley, E.R.  e.  The  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 
Lane,L.M.  s.e.a.ms. 

Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS., Devonport 
Rickard, D.G.M.  e.do. 

Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS., Devonport 
Kearney,  M. /. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
Kirk,V.M.  s.e.f.  Upper  St.  Leonards 
Ladies’  Coll.,  St.  Leonards 
Morrell, B.M.  e.g. do. 

M  unici  pal  Girls’Secondary  S. ,  Devonport 
Co  we,  E.G.  do. 

Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS., Devonport 
Rodriguez, E.  sp.d. 

Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
O '  Callaghan,  M.  M. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
Ward,H.M.  s. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
Hornsby,  I.  M.  d.do. 

Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS. .Devonport 
Tucker, F.M.  h.do. 

Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS., Devonport 
Barlow,  A.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Staly bridge 
Bate,R.M. 

Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS.,  Devonport 

/Addy,E.  The  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

I  BirtjM.K. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
[Stannard,E.  Eldon  Coll., Thorn  ton  Heath 
Green  wood, M.L.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
Brown, M.H.  s. 

Girls’  Gram.  S.,  Levenshulme 
Mearles,V.  s.  University  S.,  Rochester 

/'Evans, Mary  (1)  do. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
I  Tudor, M.E.  s. 

V  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfii 
Morgan, M. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/Desehildre,M.  /.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 
|  Lane.G.d.  LoretoConv., Europa, Gibraltar 
|  Pratt, E.M.  s. 

V  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
/Beare,F.M.  d. 

Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS., Devonport 
Dotto,l.  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
|  Pitts, G.F.  do. 

V  Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS.  .Devonport 

/"Harris,  F.B.  The  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

|  Lakey, P.  h. 

[  Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS., Devonport 
Johnston, L.M.  s  The  Manse  S.,  Brandon 
Hammett.O.M. 

Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS., Devonport 
Mellor.E.  The  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

Gilmore, F.  sh.  Conv.  la  Saint 

Union  des  Sacres  Cceurs,  Athlone 
/"Havard.A.M.  do. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
|  Owen, A.  w. 

V  Advanced  Girls’ S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/'Cooper, M.  do.  The  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 
I  Dover, E.S. 

WestHamCentral  SecondaryS.  .Stratford 
t  Lowe,D. 

V  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/Gay.V.E. 

|  Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS., Devonport 


|  Williams, M. A. 

V  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/Cruikshank,W.G.s.The  College, Goudhurst 
|  Dobson,  L. 

WestHamCentral  SecondaryS., Stratford 
I  Syborn.O.J.  do. 

[  Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS., Devonport 
/Hoare.E. 

WestHamCentral  SecondaryS., Stratford 
|  Williams,  A. 

[  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Fieldsend.A.  The  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

Price  M. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
rJandrell.L.G.G.  Private  tuition 

[Vidal, M. L. /.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
/Bell,J. 

MunicipalGirls’SecondaryS.,  Devon  port 
[Hale, M. A.  do.  Palmer’s  Green  High  S. 
Oliver.E.  The  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

Foley ,  Mary.  St.  Mary’sConv.S. ,  Cliarlev  ille 
Pliilbin.J.M.  s. 

St.  Dominic’s  High  S.,  Stoke-on-Trent 
Jones, L.M. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Judge, L.  J.  s.  University  S.,  Rochester 
/  Passmore,  B. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
[Rowley, M. I.  do.  Uxbridge  County  S. 

fCoyte.L.S. 

|  Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS.,  Devon  port 
Hill.D.  do. 

[  Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS. .Devonport 
Olorenshaw.D.A.  Private  tuition 

/Davenport, E. 

St.  Dominic's  High  S.,  Stoke-on-Trent 
|  Glading.J.M.  Private  tuition 

[Walls, E.M.  s.  Private  tuition 

("Eaton, C.M.  Cambridge  H.,  Ballymena 
|  Kay,  A.  s. 

|  St.  Dominic’s  High  S. ,  Stoke-on-Trent 
[Wadhams,G.M.  s.  University  8., Rochester 
("Jones,  C.  do. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Mansell, C. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Mills, F.E.S.  /. 

Stonyliurst  Conv.,  East  Molesey 
^Peters,  K.  Ad  vancedGirls’S.,MerthyrTydfil 


SECOND  CLASS  [or  JUNIOR ]. 
Honours  Division. 

Kemp, H.G.  e.d.mu. 

Chichester  High  S.  for  Girls 
Fry,E.  s.  e.al.b.d. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Jones, E.  e.b. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Webber, M.J.  s.a. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Shepherd, D.  e.g. tom. 

Chichester  High  S.  for  Girls 
Thomas,  M.J.  a.pliys. 

Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 

Parry, M.  s. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Lloyd, J.  al. 

Advanced  Girls'  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Williams, A. 

Advanced  Girls’  Si,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/Rogers, N.  e.g. mu. 

Chichester  High  S.  for  Girls 
[Smith, A.E.  s.a.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

Barrett, G.M.  e.  ChichesterHighS.forGirls 
("Ritchings.M.  Chichester  High  S.  forGirls 
L Tinker, D.M.  s.do.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

Fayle.M.E.  s.mu. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
"Griffin, E.M.  e.  Chichester  High  S.for  Girls 
Hawkins, M.O.  d.mu. 

Chichester  High  S.  for  Girls 

Walters, M.  s. 

L  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
("Macdonald, D. A.  s.d. 

Weechwood,  W.  Hampstead 
[Witheridge,G.O.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
Rees, B.M.  eh.  Portli  Higher  Grade  S. 

/  Reilly,  D.K.  s. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 


[Rust,G.E.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Bell,C.  Advanced  Girls’  S.  .Merthyr  Tydfil 
/"Jones, R.  A.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 

|  Rivington,E.B.G.  e.f.  Private  tuition 
j  Wernicke, K.M.  s.mu. 

L  Upper  St.  Leonards  Ladies’  Coll. 

Slatford.K.M.  Chichester  High  S.for  Girls 
Hazel, S.R.  s.mu. 

Upper  St.  Leonards  Ladies’  Coll. 
("Maguire, M.M.  ch.d. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
|  Martyn,M.  d.  Portli  Higher  Grade  S. 
[Stanley, C.  al.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

Peacock, M.E.  Chichester  High  S.for  Girls 
/Greene, E.  A.  s.mu. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Parker, E. I.  Chichester  High  S.  forGirls 
Stone, F.M. 

St.  Dominic’s  High  S. , Stoke-on-Trent 
[Williams, E.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

Cates, F. I.  Chichester  High  S.  for  Girls 
"Milliken.K.M.  gm.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 
Williams, R.H. 

.  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Taylor, N./. 

Dulwich  HamletS.,  Dulwich  Village 
I" O’Byrne, M.  St. Mary’sConv.S., Charleville 
Peel, E.M.  Chichester  High  S.  for  Girls 
Pollexfen.H.E.  mu. 

The  Friends’  S. ,  Mountmellick 
Poole, D. A.  s. 

[  The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 

Lewis,M.A. 

Advanced  Girls’  S. ,  Merthyr  Tydfil 


SECOND  CLASS  [or  JUNIOR ]. 

Pass  Division. 

lWinbush,D.E.  h.d. 

Geneva  H.,  Brondesbury 
lHammond.M.A. 

St.  Dominic’s  High  S., Stoke-on-Trent 
'Davies, E.M. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/'Cooke,  A.  E.s.  Girls’Gram.  S. ,  Levenshulme 
|  'Taylor,  E.L. 

[  Higher  Elementary  S.,  Stalybridge 
("BradfieldjD.A./.  Private  tuition 

|  Evans, A.  ch.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 
[Lee, E.M.  e.  Chichester  High  S.  for  Girls 
Price,  P.M.  d.  Chichester  High  S.  forGirls 
("Edwards.D.  mu.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
[Heath,  D.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

("Hossell,M.  s. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  W’ellington 
j  iJenkin.s,A.M.  Private  tuition 

j  Smiley, E. F.M.  d.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 
j  Warren, R.C.  e.  ChichesterHighS.forGirls 
[Watts, M.  Adv.  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Kenny, M.  ir.ch.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
/Somerville, M.  s. 

Hillside  Modern  S.,  Wealdstone 
[iThurmottjE.N.  s.  Uxbridge  County  S. 
Evans, Mattie 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
'Graham, W.M.K.  Private  tuition 

Horner, J.M.  Private  tuition 

Lewis, J.  AdvancedGirls’S.,Mert.hyrTydfil 
[Pena,M.  tom. 

Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Williams, V.K.  s. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
Carroll, G.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
/Davies, M. A. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Jones, B.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

Turner, M.E.  Chichester  High  S.  for  Girls 
/'Allen, M.A.  g. 

|  Municipal  Girls’SecondaryS., Devonport 
I  Cahill, C.  mu. 

I  St.Mary’sDominicanConv.,Cabra, Dublin 
|  Gripper,  E.C.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
|  Gunton,H.C.  e.d. 

Grasmere,  Appledore,  Ashford 

|  'Lee,M. 

[  Municipal Girls’SecondaryS., Devonport 
/Griffiths, A.  Higher  Elem.  School,  Pentre 
I  Mosley, C.W.  d. 

[  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 

("lBraddocli.F. 

St.  Dominic’s  High  S., Stoke-on-Trent 
[Evans, C.M.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 

Segar,C.M.  Private  tuition 

/Jones, Ceinwen 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
[Pettitt,P.M.  The  College,  Goudhurst 


Fogarty, S.  a.gm. 

Presentation  Conv.,  Tliurles 
r Adams, H.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

[Jones, S.  ch.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

/Aherne,K.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Midleton 
['Logan, M.W7.  /.  Ladies’  S.,  Ballyclare 

/Daniel, S.P.L.H.T.  Private  tuition 

|  'Lloyd, H. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
[MowljE.K.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

/Evans, O.M.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 

|  Hudson, L.M.  University  S.,  Rochester 
|  Llewellyn, M.M.  do. 

[  Hr.  Standard  S.,  Gadlys,  Aberdare 


/'Carr.L.V.  Private  tuition 

I  Nickel, M.  ge.  Private  tuition 

[Tout,E.  ch.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

/iCooper,B.E.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

|  Fevre,M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
[Greene, H.  ch.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 


/BrassilljM.  St.Mary’s  Conv. S., Charleville 
|  Graham, E.  e.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 

[Swallow, M.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 


/iHoyle,H.  Private  tuition 

[W  itheridge,  K.  M.  V.  TheCollege, Goudhurst 
/Collins, E.R.  Lynton  H.,  Portsmouth 
I  Drury, F.Wr.  TlieFriends’S., Mountmellick 
[Huggins, A. G.  The  Bryant  S.,  Wainfleet 


/'Currie, E.R.  Cambridge  H.,  Ballymena 
|  Doubleday, M.  s. 

Grasmere,  Appledore,  Ashford 
|  Lascelles,M.F.  s. 

[  Princess  Gardens  S.,  Belfast 


/iAllen,M. 

St.  Dominic’s  High  S.,  Stoke-on-Trent 
I  iBrandel,M.H.  f.gt. 

Ursuline  Conv.,  Blackrock 

iEvans,M.  (2) 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Jtees,N.  Advanced  Girls’  S.,MerthyrTydfil 


/Duggan, D.  St.Mary’s  Conv.S., Charleville 
I  Farrow, M.O.C.d.  FrenchConv.,Newhaven 
[Leahy, D.  St.  Mary's  Conv.,  Bruff 

/Collins, M.V.R.  s. 

Milburn  H.,  Honor  Oak  Park 
|  Harrison, D.  d. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
|  Jones, Meta 

[  Advanced  Girls'  S. ,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/Burnett, M.  e.  Chichester  High  S.  forGirls 
Fogarty,  N.  s. 

St.Mary’sDomiuicanConv.,Cabra,  Dublin 
iGales,M.  do.  Uxbridge  County  S. 

i  Isaac, M.  AdvaucedGirls’S.,MerthyrTydfil 
|  'Matthews, V.  s. 

County  Secondary  S.,  St.  Pancras 
|  iMoloney,M.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 
|  Sarll.M.  tom. 

[  Franciscan  Conv.  S.,  Melton  Mowbray 
/Gloyne.E.E./.  Private  tuition 

|  O’Donohue, Iv.  Caliir  Conv.  S. 

|  Thomas, E.  d.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
[Turner, R.L.  County  S.,  Liskeard 


/Bourke,B.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Midleton 
|  Chappell, G.M. 

Fartown  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 
I  'Hughes, M.M.  Victoria  Coll.,  Liverpool 
|  Lewis, M.M. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
O’Neill, N.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S., Charleville 
[Pedley,E.M.  Private  tuition 

/'Gleghorn,J.  do.  Private  tuition 

|  'Havard,H.J.  Private  tuition 

['Wilson,  F.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

/Cubitt,!.  tom.  St.  Hildred’s,  Southsea 
|  'Pickering, E.  d. 

I  St.  Dominic's  High  S.,  Stoke-on-Trent 
|  •  Prince, G.E.D.s.ViaductH.,Coalbrookdale 
[Vincent, I.V.  Private  tuition 


/Bowen,  F.J.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 

!  Corcoran, M.  Presentation  Conv.,  Thurles 
['Owen  Williams, M.  Private  tuition 


/Chapman, P.K, 
I  'Cox.G.E. 

|  WTalker,M.C. 
['Williams,  M. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Friends'  S. ,  Wigton 
Private  tuition 


/Clarke, A.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 

I  Jungerinann,E.E. 

Milburn  H.,  Honor  Oak  Park 

|  'Redman, C. 

[  St.  Dominic’s  High  S.,  Stoke-on-Trent 
/  Holland, M. 

St.  Dominic’s  High  S.,  Stoke-on-Trent 
|  'Jones, E.G. 

St.  Dominic’s  High  S.,  Stoke-on-Trent 
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GIRLS,  2nd  Class,  Pass. — Continued. 

1  Peace,  E.  Gram.  S.,  Penistone 

Poole, F.G.  mu.  Private  tuition 

C Beresford,E.  Netherthorpe  Gram.  S., 

Staveley,  Chesterfield 
|  Heath,C.A.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  lRedhead.D.M. 

V  Cheetliam  Coll.  S.,  Manchester 

/Evans, M.E. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Griffin,  J. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
iHunt,E.  Private  tuition 

'Lawlor,A.  mu. 

St.  Mary’sDominicanConv.,Cabra,  Dublin 
Reidy,M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Cliarleville 
iSteele,B.  Private  tuition 

/Young, O.  J.  FriernManorColl.,E.  Dulwich 

/ Shaw,E.  Advanced  Girls’S.,MerthyrTydfil 
VTwomey,C.  Sacred  Heart  S.,  Kanturk 

/iBowles,S.K.  Private  tuition 

|  lReilly,F. 

I  St.  Dominic’s  High  S.,  Stoke-on-Trent 
/Williams,  M.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

/  Cleary,  N.  mu. 

St.  Mary’sDominicanConv.,Cabra,  Dublin 
lGregory,K.  Private  tuition 

iKaye.B.  Fartown  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 
^Parratt,A.L.  Froebel,  Spalding 

Tyrrell, F.  mu.  Entry  H„  Diss 

/'Beckett, F.H.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
/Carew,M.  Presentation  Conv.,  Thurles 

Burgess, M.  mu.  Linwood  S.,  Altrincham 
Cros,I.M.  ge. 

St.  Mary’sDominicanConv.,Cabra,  Dublin 
Hirst, D.M.  mu.  Private  tuition 

/Riclia  rdson,  G .  M.  University  S. ,  Rochester 

TBarry,M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

/Fischer, I.  ge.  Private  tuition 

/Bruce, E.E.  The  College,  Goudliurst 

|  Dawson,M. 

Fartown  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 
j  iPoole,M.C.  Orrengton  H.,  Belfast 

|  iShearman,C.L.  Private  tuition 

VWard,D.K.  The  Haughton  S.,  York 

/Bracegirdle, R.  Inglewood  S.,  Mobberley 
|  O'Brien, K.  eh.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
I  Paton,I.M.McC.  s. 

Princess  Gardens  S.,  Belfast 
|  iRoberts,A.I.  Peng wern Coll., Cheltenham 
I  Spencer,  G.M. 

/  Sherwood  Rise  S.  &  Kg.,  Nottingham 
/Cooper,  H.G.  West  Bridgford  Higher  S. 

I  Keating, T.  ir.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

|  Rowlands, S.A. 

Z  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/Mansell, E. A. 

Belgrave  H.,  Wandsworth  Common 
Sauders,A. 

St. Dominic’s  High  S., Stoke-on-Trent 
/ Elliott, D.J.H.  Lynton  H.,  Portsmouth 
j  Woodhouse,L. 

/  Franciscan  Conv.  S.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Daniel,  E.  Private  tuition 

/Beyer,  E. 

|  Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
|  Ishmael,E.J.  Private  tuition 

ZStockdale,A.W.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 
/Brown, N.  Liskeard  High  S. 

|  Cotterell,  M.  Private  tuition 

|  iCurtayne,T.M.G. 

|  Franciscan  Conv.  S.,  Melton  Mowbray 
|  Tucker, K. 

Z  Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
/Hewitt, M. A.  d.  Private  tuition 

'  Liddy,S.  ch.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
Martin, M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

|  Woodfull,B.  s. 

Z  The  Poplars,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham 
/Burgess, N.R.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
j  Hughes, E. 

/  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/Kilkelly,G. 

St.  Mary’sDominicanConv., Cabra,  Dublin 


|  Selley,G 
|  iSmithjM. 
/!Taylor,L. 

/  Alexander,  O. 
/Jones, S.A. 

Funnell,M.N.  mu. 
/Cornet,  C. 

Taylor,  D.B. 
/Woolcock,A.  s. 
/Grierson, E. A. 

|  Shaffery,A. 

I  St.  Dominic’ 
/Vaughan,  F.M. 


Girls’  S.,  Lostwithiel 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 
Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 
Private  tuition 
French  Conv.,  Newhaven 
Lynton  H.,  Portsmouth 
Froebel,  Spalding 
Private  tuition 


High  S.,  Stoke-on-Trent 
Bayswater  Institute 
Godley,A.E.  Arlington  Villa  S.,  Brighton 
Thomas,  R.J. 

Hr.  Standard  S.,  Gadlys,  Aberdare 
'Burton, C.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

Dooley,  K. 

St.  Dominic’s  High  S.,  Stoke-on-Trent 


McKenzie,  E. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
O’Leary, R.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Swinsen,B.M.A.  High  S.,  Leek 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Honours  Division. 

Pena,I.  e.h.al.d.mu. 

Loreto  Conv.,  Euro  pa,  Gibraltar 
Cappelle,A.C.  e.f.ge.  Rockhill, Folkestone 
Jacob, M.R.K.  s.e.a.f.d.mu. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Clark, T.  e.h.a.d.mu. 

Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Murdoch, M.V.  s.e.a.al.f.mu. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Browett,C.  s.e.h.a.al.mu. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Griffiths, M.  s.e.g.a.al.w.d. 

Advanced  Girls'  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Catel,J.M.  e.f.  Rockhill,  Folkestone 
Hulme,E.M.  s.e.a.mu. 

Cole  Hill  S.,  Tamworth 
/Sobernheim,F.  e.a.al.fge. 

Mansfield  H.,  Clifton ville 
j  Turtle, E.F.  s.e.a.d. 

Z  The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 

Smith, E.B.  s.e.a.d. 

The  Friends’  S. ,  Mountmellick 
Dilling,A.M.  c.a.al.gm.d. 

Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
Wilson,  O.M.R. e.a.  d.  VictoriaColl., Belfast 
/Jones, Charlotte  s.e.a.cd.w. 
j  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

/Malvy.M.  Convent  S.,Cadogan  St., Chelsea 
Griffiths,  R. A.  a.al.w. 

Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
Mulcahy.N.  e.a.al.  St.  Mary’s  Conv., Bruff 
/Alcock,V.K.  h.mu. 

The  Friends’  S. ,  Mountmellick 
/MacMullen,L.P.  e.h.f.ge.  Private  tuition 
Lewis, G.  e.a.al.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
/Jones, K.  s.e.a.al.w.  HigherElemS., Pentre 
|  McGlincliy,E.  s.e.h.g.a.d. 

Rossmore,  Camberley 
I  Noonan, M.  a.d.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
j  Pogue,  A.  f.sp. 

Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
/SavilljM.  s.e.  Entry  H.,  Diss 

''Douglas, D.  s.e.a.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
Fitzgerald, L.  a.al.ir. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Guerrapin.M.M. 

Convent  S.,  Cadogan  St.,  Chelsea 
Pomeroy, L.M.  a.al. 

Roanoke  Coll.  S.,  Palmer’s  Green 
Smith, P.  d. 

Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Darney,G.  s.  Rockhill,  Folkestone 

Lewis, Mary  a.cd.w. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/Gruggen.N. 

|  Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
j  Prestwood,M.  e.a.al. 

/  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/Bobby, M.  e.mu.  Entry  H.,  Diss 

/Couche.E.S.  E.  s.  Southernhay  S.,  Exeter 
Davis, E.A.  s.d.  Sirsa  H.,  Cheltenham 

Doran, R.  e.h.al.gm.f. 

Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
/Sennett,M.M.  e.a. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
/Swarbrick,M.A.  e.  Stretton  H., Fleetwood 
/Cooke, F.P.  e.d.  St.  Aidan’s,  Whitley  Biy 
|  Knight, A.  s.  Rockhill,  Folkestone 

Thomas, D.  s.h.a. 

Z  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/Parry, E.  a. 

j  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

|  Tribe, D.  al.d. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
|  Wriggles  worth,  W.M.  s.a. 

Z  School  House,  Broome,  Clent 

/Glover,M.L.  e.ge.  Rockhill,  Folkestone 
|  Hutchings, D.C.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
|  Schang.M.  /. 

St.  David's  Conv.  High  S.,  Brecon 
j  Smith, M.  A.  s.  EldonColl.,ThorntonHeath 
|  Sparhara.S.A.  s.a.f. 

Arlington  Villa  S.,  Brighton 
ZTaylor,A.E.  e.ge.  "  White  Hall,  Witham 

/Berkery,D.  a.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
|  Evans, M.E.  s.al. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/Wallace,  A.  a.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Davies,  H.  e.a.al.  Barry  Sec.  &  Comm.  S. 
Daysh,D.G.  e.h.  Lynton  H.,  Portsmouth 
Evans, H.  a.al. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Gornall,D.  e.a. 

Saafield,  Promenade, SouthShore,  Blackp’l 
Morris, S.M.  s.a. 

Montpellier  Coll.,  Budleigh  Salterton 


(  Keville,M.  a.  Cahir  Convent  S. 

|  Lewis,Lizzie  a.al. 

Z  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
'Hall,D.  d.  Lowther  Coll.,  Lyt.ham 
Humphreys, E.  e.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
Prudhomme,M. 

Convent  S.,  Cadogan  St.,  Chelsea 
Roberts,  E.  a. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Pass  Division. 

2Mowl,D.O.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

2Burns,M.  ch.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

2Da vies,  Margaret  E. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
2Quinn,K.  mu. 

St.  Mary 'sDominicanCon  v.,  Cabra,  D  ublin 
2Whybro,M.E.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
2Barry,D. 

St.  Mary’sDominicanConv.,  Cabra,  Dublin 
2Taylor,N.  UpperSt.LeonardsLadies’Coll. 
/2Kennedy,M.  Cahir  Convent  S. 

Z20'Connell,A.  ir.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

/2Clarke,E.  Cahir  Convent  S. 

|  2Knight,J.A.C. 

/  Buckingham  Place  Acad.,  Portsmouth 
2Lacamp,M.C.E.  mu.  Haughton  S.,  York 
2Carpenter,D.G.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
2Filose,M.  mu. 

St.  Mary’sDominicanConv.,  Cabra,  Dublin 
/2Bush,J.M.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
Z2Keetinge, K.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
2Cleary,M.B.  Cahir  Convent  S. 

/2Davies,MaryE. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
|  2Davies,S.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

j  2Hartigan,M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff' 
/2Hynes,M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

/2MacDonald,L.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
Z2Ryan,B.  Presentation  Conv.,  Thurles 
/Morgan, G.  Barry  Sec.  &  Comm.  S. 

|  Morris, I.  a. 

/  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/Dewe,G.S.  s. 

Upper  St.  Leonards  Ladies'  Coll. 

|  Meses,A.  /.  Private  tuition 

Z2Power,A.  mu.  Cahir  Convent  S. 

2Harrison,E.  The  Laurels,  Kegwortli 
Hilton, J.  Lowther  Coll.,  Lytliam 

Murray,I.e.«.(i  DominicanConv., Wicklow 
Netto,L.  Loreto  Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 
2Poole,L.  High  S.,  Twickenham  Green 
Sheppard, E.K.  a.  BucklandH.,Axminster 
j  Whitney, E.  a. 

/  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/2Conroy,J.  mu. 

Carlyle  Coll.,  Clapham  Common 
Z2Webb,M.E.  The  Laurels,  Kegwortli 
/De  Lilliac,M.M.A./. 

French  Conv.,  Newhaven 

2Dixon,M. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
Dupin,R.M. 

Convent  S.,  Cadogan  St.,  Chelsea 
Edwards, B.  a.al. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
!  2Lane,K.M.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
|  Maleplate,L.  a.f.d.  Annecy  Conv.,Seaford 
|  Scott, M.F.  s.e.a. 

Christ  Church  Girls’  S.,  Bootle 
ZWilson,D.  e.f.  Cahir  Convent  S. 

/Cribbins.C.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Duggan,  K.  a.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
2Horne,M.S.  Newtown  S  ,  Waterford 
Jamison, M. E.  e.  VictoriaColl.,  Belfast 

Jenkins, M.M.  e.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
J*Moran,L.  Presentation  Conv.,  Thurles 
'Ball,H.  e.h.f.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
2Bentham,G.E.O. 

Ravenscourt  H.,  Ravenscourt  Pk.,  W. 
Coe,W.E.  s. 

Holmwood  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Davies, G.M.  a.  Higher  Elem.  S.;  Pentre 
Goring, -J.V.  K  University  S.,  Rochester 
Gormley.W.M.  e. 

Franciscan  Conv.  S.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Imossi,E.  Loreto  Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 
Jones, R.B.  e.a.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
Monkton.H.M.  h.g.  HolmcroftS. .Bromley 
O’Sullivan, R.  a. 

St.  Mary ’sDominicanConv.,  Cabra,  Dublin 
|  2Rees,M.E.  Private  tuition 

|  Saunders, M.  a.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
j  Warwick,F.M./.ArlingtonVillaS.,Briglit’n 
|  Whelan, K.  Barry  Sec.  &  Coinm.  S. 

/Young, D.  e.h.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
/Brennan,  K.  a.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 
|  2Hillam,N.E.  West  Bridgford  Higher  S. 

|  2Lewis,M.  J.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 
O’Connor, E. 

St.  Mary’sDominicanConv. ,  Cabra,  Dublin 
2  Whitehead,  M. 

The  Convent,  Higligate  Rd.,  N.W. 


'Arthur, N.  al. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Barrett, S.H.  e.  CozyLodge, Coll. S., Dublin 
Mounsey,  L.c.a.  CozyLodge,  Coll.  S. ,  Dublin 
O’Shea, N.  a. 

St.  Mary’s  S.,  Conv.  of  Mercy,  New  Ross 
_2Potts,J.M.  VictoriaColl.,  Belfast 

/Hayes, H.E.  a.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
|  Kennedy, E.  a.al.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 
j  Kepple,J.  a. 

St.  Mary’sDominicanConv., Cabra,  Dublin 
I  Newby, K.L. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
|  Ryan,J.  d.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

/Whittle, E. D.  g.  HolmcroftS.,  Bromley 
/2Dean,N.E. 

Buckingham  Place  Acad.,  Portsmouth 
Groom, M.S. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
2Jones,C.J. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Mulvin,Q.  a. 

St.  Mary’sDominicanConv., Cabra, Dublin 
Pierce, J.  e.a. 

St.  Mary’sDominicanConv. , Cabra,  Dublin 
Rollinson,D.  Stamford  H.,  Edgbaston 
Speirs.M.L.  s.  MilburnH.,HonorOakPark 
Thelwal/P.M.  a. 

High  S.,  Sidney  Place,  Cork 

,  Thomas, G.  a. 

V  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/2Andrews,C.M.  St.  John’s  H.,  Felixstowe 
|  Cotter, N. 

|  St. Mary’sDominieanConv., Cabra, Dublin 
j  2Farrell,A.  6. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/2Gorman,M.  Presentation  Conv.,  Thurles 
/Cotter, G. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Cussen,E.  e.a. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
Ellis, M.V.  a.  Chatham  H.,  Wimbledon 
Jackson, L.  d.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
Jones, Maria  a. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Jones, May 

Advanced  Girls’  S..  Merthyr  Tydfil 
|  Kennedy, M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
j  Mitchell, D.E.  s.  Girls’  S.,  Lostwithiel 
|  Ryan,M.  Conveut  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 
|  Schatzko,S. 

Convent  S.,  Cadogan  St.,  Chelsea 
|  Scowcroft.M.H.  s.h. 

/Seafield,  Promenade,  SouthShore^Blackpl 
/2Betts,G.M. 

Carlyle  Coll.,  Clapham  Common 
Cowderoy,P.E.  e.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
2Cuddy,M.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 
Hughes, C.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 

|  Lloyd, M.M.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 

Z20’Regan,Mt  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

/Beharell,F.D.  s. 

Victoria  Coll.,  Southend-on-Sea 
Calf,I.G.  s.a.d.  Alwyne  Coll.,  Canonbury 
2Cuming,S. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
Jones, K.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

Price, F.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 

Welsh, M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 


Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
St.  Joseph’s  Conv.,  Redhill 


/Byrne, G.  e. 

|  2(Jock,E.M. 

|  2D0W11S,D. 

I  St.  Mary’s  DominicanConv.,  Cabra.  Dublin 
]  Guinee,C.  Sacred  Heart  S.,  Kanturk 
|  Kendon.G.E.  e.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
j  2Nock,E.A.  The  Kingsley  S.,  Shifual 

!  Olivier, E.  a.f.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 

Powell, E.M.  HolmcroftS.,  Bromley 

Sheppard, A.D.  s. 

Bedford  Hill  Coll.,  Balham 
2White,F.M.  Whitville  Coll.,  Nottingham 
Wolstenholme,L.  s.  Private  tuition 

/Arnott.B.  a. 

Advanced  Girls’  S. ,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
|  McGrath, J.  al.  St.  Mary's  Conv.,  Bruff’ 
/2Skinner,M.  St.  Mary's  Conv.,  Bruff 

/2Green,M.I.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 

Griffiths, S.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 

Hitchings,D.J.  mu. 

Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest 
Mackenzie,  D.H.  a. 

Clarendon  Coll.,  Tufnell  Park 
MacKniglit.E.I.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 
2Moroney,B.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

2Peak,G.  mu.  Private  tuition 

Slattery, M.  St.  Mary's  Conv.,  Bruff 

Tassell,I.E.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Warner, A.  a.  High  S., Sidney  Place.Cork 
Williams, E.  Higher  Elementary  S., Pentre 
Wilton,  G.S. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
'2Boden,S.L.G. 

Friern  Manor  Coll.,  East  Dulwich 
2Duggan,E.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Enright, M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Fennessy,K.  Cahir  Convent  S. 

Hough, M.  a. 

St.  Mary’sDominicanCon  v. ,  Cabra,  Dublin 
O'Brien, H.  a. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
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|  Ryan,E. 

j  St. Mary’sDominicari Con v.,Cabra, Dublin 
|  2Ryan,Mary  Presentation  Conv.,  Tiiurles 
I  Villar.SjS.G.  d.  French  Conv.,  Newhaven 
l_Whelan,A.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

/2  Barnett,  M.  Somerset  H.,  Ramsgate 

|  Batho,S.C.  e. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
|  Burdock,  D.  a. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapliam  Common 
I  Burrell,  K.  Private  tuition 

j  Cremen,M.  a. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
1  James, B.  d.  Higher  ElementaryS.,Pentre 
|  Jones,B. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
I  2Jones,D.  mu.  Old  Colleges.,  Carmarthen 
|  Kennedy, J.G.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 
|  Murnane.N.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Midleton 
j  Skinner, G.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

2Taylor,G.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

^TremouletjS.J.M.FrenchConv.,  Newhaven 
/Bryden,F.G.  a.  University  S.,  Rochester 
|  Evans, Gwenifred  a. 

Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
j  2Fitzgerald,A.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
|  2Helbling,D.M. 

Beulah  House  High  S.,  Upper  Tooting 
j  Lomas, G.V.  s.  Southoe  H.,  Richmond 

j  Margetts.E.C. 

Colne  Valley  S.,  Rickmanswortli 
j  Thomas, C.  a.  Higlicroft  S.,  Barry 

|  Ward,M.D.  Sirsa  H.,  Cheltenham 

i.  Williams,  J.  w.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 
/  Dawson,  D. 

Fartown  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 
|  Downs, A. 

j  St. Mary ’sDominicanConv.,Cabra, Dublin 
I  Escott,G.  h.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 

|  2Evans,E.M.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
j  Gower, E.M.  s.  Nuthurst,  Sanderstead 
I  Kearney, N.  a. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
|  2Marshall,B.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
|  Powell, E.M.  a. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
|  Pratt, K.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

|  Russo, R.  a.sp. 

Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
1  Sparliam.M.E.D. 

Arlington  Villa  S.,  Brighton 
j  Tiehborne.T.  ej. 

|  High  S.,  Sidney  Place,  Cork 

van  Aker,  A. 

Fauntleroy,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
/ Dennett, N.  Oakfield  S.,  Handsworth 
I  Given, A.  Aintree  High  S.,  Liverpool 
j  Horsley,  D.G.  s. 

|  Seafield,Promenade,SouthSliore,Blackp’l 
|  Hunt, A. A.  g. 

Christ  Church  Girls’  S.,  Bootle 
j  Reid, M. C.  o.  Longfield,  Belfast 

|  Simpson,  J.  Aintree  High  S.,  Liverpool 
|  Spears, M.  e.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 
I  Toohey,B.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 

^Williams, G.E.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
/Burke, K.  a.  Presentation  Conv.,  Thurles 
|  Corbet, J.  «.  Presentation  Conv.,  Thurles 
I  Rees, M. A.  a. 

V.  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/ Allwork, M.E.  cl.  High  Bank  S.,Harlesden 
|  Clery,A.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

I  Cole.K.H.  High  S.,  Sidney  Place,  Cork 
|  Evans,C.  a. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
|  Holland, M.D.E. 

Beaulieu  S.,  Parkgate,  Swan  wick 
|  Keehan.M. 

|  St.  M ary ’  sDominicanConv. ,  Cabra,  Dubli  n 


Maguire,  H. 

St.  Mary'sDominicanConv.,  Cabra,  Dublin 
vWorthington,M.E.  HigherElem.S., Pentre 

^Chandler,  H.P.B. 

Ellesmere  Coll.,  Cheltenham 
Cragg,D.L.  Milton  Lodge  S.,  Fleetwood 
2Duffett,M.  16  Lavant  Street,  Petersfield 
20’Neill,K. 

|  St. Mary’sDominicanConv., Cabra, Dublin 
|  Pennington, M.g.d.  Lowther  Coll.,Lytliam 
!  Roche, E.  Cahir  Convent  S. 

VWoodhain,G.  d.  Barry  Sec.  &  Comm.  S. 
/2Butler,D.L.  Lynton  H.,  Portsmouth 

|  Gillham,E.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

j  Malone, L.M. 

St.  Mary’sDominicanConv. ,  Cabra,  Dublin 
Smith, M.  Alwyne  Coll.,  Canonbury 

Stockdale.J.B.E.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 
Thomas,  V.  a.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 
Wilson, D.V.S.  /. 

^  Upper  St.  Leonards  Ladies’  Coll. 

/Bateman, E.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 
Burton, G. 

The  Poplars,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham 
Devon,M.E.  s. 

Seafield, Promenade, SouthShore,Blackp’l 
Ellis,  L.B. 

Holmwood  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Gilbert,  H.M.  a. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
Liley,G.A. 

Holmwood  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
O’Sullivan, K.  St. Mary’s  High  S., Midleton 
|  Rutz.D.  WinchamHallS.,Lostoek  Gralam 
j  Wilkins, G.M.  Geneva  H.,  Brondesbury 

LWilson,S.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

'  Blackhurst,M.M. 

Seafield,  Promenade, SoutliShore.Blackp’l 
2Byrne,W.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 
Cooke, M.E.  Lynton  H.,  Portsmouth 

Crossland,  K. 

Girls’ Secondary  S., Oxford  Rd.,  Abingdon 
Davies, B.  Gram.  &  Coll.  S.,  Carnarvon 
Hackett,C.  d.  Cahir  Convent  S. 

Lambooy.B.M. 

I  Montpellier  Coll.,  Budleigh  Salterton 
Moroney.M. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapliam  Common 
Smith, E.R.  Home  Park  S.,  Stoke 

(.Vaughan, M.M.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 

/  Cheshire,  A.M. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
Cooper, J.  St.  John’s  H.,  Felixstowe 

d’Elva,C.M. 

St.  Ursula’s  S.,  Westbury-on-Trym 
Hayward, P. 

i  Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
j  Knight, G.E.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
|  McDermott, A. 

|  St.Mary’sDominicanConv., Cabra, Dublin 
|  Mitchell, C. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
1/Wilson, B.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

(  BirclialljD.  Private  tuition 

I  Briggs, D.A. 

Belgrave  H.,  Wandsworth  Common 
2Cleary,B. 

St.  Mary’sDominicanConv., Cabra,  Dublin 
Davies, A.  J. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Jones, M. A.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pentre 

Malone, M. 

St.  Mary ’sDominicanConv., Cabra, Dublin 
Murray,  C.J.M.  a. 

(.  Princess  Gardens  S.,  Belfast 

/Barrett,  K.V.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
|  Brock, D.M.  The  Limes,  Buckhurst  Hill 
|  Collins, G.  a. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 


|  Ellis,  E.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

j  Forbes, M.M.  Newtown  8.,  Waterford 
|  Luke, A.  J.  cl.  Private  tuition 

|  Maclennan.W.J.  e.  Private  tuition 

|  MeCormac,A. 

|  St. Mary’sDominicanConv., Cabra, Dublin 
|  McDowell, E. 

Knock  Intermediate  S.  &  Kindergarten 
|  McKay, M.  s.  Aintree  High  S.,  Liverpool 
j  O’Gorman,  A.  a.d. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
(.Scarlett, E.P.M.  Southoe  H.,  Richmond 
'Bartlett, E.E.  Home  Park  S.,  Stoke 

Crilly,P. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
Gladwell.S.M.  Guelph  Coll.,  Bristol 
Holbrook,  I.E. 

St.  Ursula’s  S.,  Westbury-on-Trym 
Jones, B.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

Levy,R.  Mansfield  H.,  Clifton ville 

McKenna, R.M.M.  f. 

French  Conv.,  Newhaven 

Morgan, G. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Morgan,  J.  a. 

Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Soanes, B.H. 

Fauntleroy,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 

Stokes, S. 

|  Knock  Intermediate  S.  &  Kindergarten 
I  Wood,K.S.  d. 

/  Fartown  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 

/Beavis,D.M.  a.  WestbourneS., Paddington 
|  2Dixon,S.  Springfield,  Corbridge-on-Tyne 
Foley,  May  a. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
Greene, M.C.  St.Mary’s  High  S., Midleton 
2Higgins,C.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
Howard, A. 

Franciscan  Conv.  S.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Jackson, E.L.I. 

Wincham  Hall  S.,  Lostock  Gralam 
2Patton,E.J.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 

2Ronayne,M.J.  St.  Mary’sHighS.,  Midleton 
Snowdon, A.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

Templeman,G. 

St.  Winifred’s  S. ,  Wimbledon 

I  W66k6S  Mi 

I  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

( English, V.  Cahir  Convent  S. 

|  Hunter, A. B.  Princess  Gardens  S.,  Belfast 
I  Langley, V. 

Belgrave  H.,  Wandsworth  Common 
|  O’Brien, E.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

I  O’Fly nn,B.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Parkinson, M.  Haughton  S.,  York 

Ware,H. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
/Wittliaus.D.  Hill  Croft  S.,  Stamford  Hill 

/  Anwyl,M.E. 

|  Girls’  Secondary  S., Oxford  Rd.,  Abingdon 
|  Breen, M. 

|  St.Mary’s  DominicanConv., Cabra, Dublin 
|  Carey, I.  Friends’ S.,  Wigton 

I  Imossi,A.  cl. 

Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
|  Jones, I.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

|  Morgan, B.  a. 

1.  Advanced  Girls’  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
("Byrne, E. 

St.Mary’sDominicanConv.,  Cabra,  Dublin 
Cole,S.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

Humphrey, D.I.  Conv.  of  the 

Compassion,  Acock’s  Green,  B’ham 
Lofting, H. A.  a.  Chatham  H.,  Wimbledon 
O’Connor, E.  a.  Sacred  Heart  S.,  Kanturk 
Sage,E.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

Schofield, D.E. 

V  Seafield, Promenade, SouthShore.Blackp’l 


/  Batchelor,  Madeleine/. 

Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 
|  Billings, G.  Sheuley  H.,  Highgate 

|  Braddon.M.N.D. 

Carisbrooke  Coll.,  Walthamstow 
I  2Evans,A.M.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

|  O’Neill, G.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

|  2Ryan,M.  Cahir  Convent  S. 

|  Tilley, M.I.  Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 
|  Valentin, M.J. M.M./. 

/  French  Conv.,  Newhaven 


("Callanan.E.  Presentation  Conv.,  Thurles 
|  2Cooke,M.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 
|  McCarthy, M.  a. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 


/Batchelor, Marguerite  /. 

Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 
I  Carbonnier,M. /.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 
|  O’Brien, M.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Midleton 
/Perryman, F.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

'Archdeacon,  A.  M.SacredHeartS.,  Kanturk 

Dally,  W.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Ellis, M.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

|  2Evans,R.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
|  Freemantle,D.M. 

Beaulieu  S.,  Parkgate,  Swan  wick 
/Hopkinson,G.B.  Longfield,  Belfast 


/Andrews,  K.M.  Stamford  H.,  Edgbastou 
Cesson.R.  /.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 
Greene,  N.  Cahir  Convent  S. 

Ladell,D.A.  Alwyne  Coll., Canonbury 

Moloney, N.  a. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
O'Mahoney, A.  St.  Mary's  Conv.,  Bruff 
Riordan.N.  Cahir  Convent  S. 

2Rumsey,0. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 


'FreviUe-Ennal.H.M.  /. 

French  Conv.,  Newhaven 
Martin, E.J.  Penventon  S.,  Redruth 

Noble, E. 

|  Knock  Intermediate  S.  &  Kindergarten 
0’Shaughnessy,M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
Spinks, A. R.M. 

Beaulieu  S.,  Parkgate,  Swan  wick 
Stewart, M.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Walshe.N.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S., Charleville 
Waterhouse,  A.  F. 

^  Clatford  H.,  Southampton 

f  Davies, M.  Porth  Higher  Grade  S. 

2Gatward,M.  Private  tuition 

Jacobs,  J.  Southend  College 

Johnson, L. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
Rohan, A.C.  St.  Mary's  High  S.,  Midleton 
Stegmann.N.R. 

/  Belgrave  H.,  Wandsworth  Common 
/Allman, N.L.  High  S.,  Hazel  Grove 

Buckley, N.  Sacred  Heart  S.,  Kanturk 

Jackson,  J.K. 

Wincham  Hall  S.,  Lostock  Gralam 
Morris, M.  Conv.  of  the 

Compassion,  Acock’s  Green,  B’ham 
/Wilgar,E.  Princess  Gardens  S.,  Belfast 

McCabe, J. 

St.Mary’sDominicanConv.,  Cabra, Dublin 

/Browne, N.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 

|  Harvey, M. M.I.  High  Bank  S.,  Harlesden 
/Tassell,H.L.  The  College,  Goudhurst 
Dean,G.L.  Ellerslie  H.,  Worthing 

/Evans, Gwladys  d.  HigherElem.S., Pentre 
/Rohan, M.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Midleton 

/Noone,C. 

|  St.  Mary 'sDominicanConv., Cabra, Dublin 
/White, M.E.  a.  Cole  Hill  S.,  Tamworth 
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Addis,  M.  A. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Aitken,H.B.  Southport  Comm.  Coll. 

Aldrich, G.H.  Entry  H.,  Diss 

Amerzaga,L.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Angel, R.L. 

Hillmartin  Coll.,  Camden  Rd.,  N.W. 
Arguello,  J.  St.  George’s  S. ,  Shirley 

Arnsby,B.J. 

Hillmartin  Coll.,  Camden  Rd.,  N.W. 
Atkinson, A.  Willesden  Preparatory  S. 

Avrigunaga,  J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Baker,  B. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N 
Ban  well, H.G. 

Tankerton  Coll.,  Tankerton-on-Sea 
Barclay ,J.F.  BaileyS.,  Durham 

Barnes, J.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 

Barton, F.W.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
Batcheller,S.C.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Baterden,C.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Bedbrook,D.U.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Bellamy, A. V.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 

Bench,  A.G.R.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Bentall,P.J. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  VTestclift’-on-Sea 
Bergendorff,0.  The  College,  Weston-s. -Mare 
Beynon,A.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Bird,M.E.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 

Blackborow,B.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Blandford,G.A.B.  University  S.,  Rochester 
Bleach, L.L.C.  Preston  Gram.  S.,  Brighton 
Blurton,E.B. 

Hillmartin  Coll.,  Camden  Rd.,  N.W. 
Board, R.D.  The  College,  Weston-s. -Mare 
Bodenliam,S.W.  TlieCollege, Weston-s. -Mare 
Bodin,A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  FerTy 
Bokun,G.A.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Boote,E.  St.  George’s  S.,  Shirley 

Booth, C.C.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Romford 
Brereton-Barry,R.  Private  tuition 

Bret  Harte,G.S.  St.George’sColl.,WTeybridge 
Briggs, S.P.  University  S.,  Rochester 

Brinsdon,H.S. 

All  Saints’  Choir  S.,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Brooke, A.A. 

Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
Brown, C.C.  Endcliffe  Coll.,  Sheffield 

Brown, D.C. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
Brown, G.M.  Carden  S.,  Peckliam  Rye,  S.E 
Buggy, F.  Higlifield  S.,  Chertsey 

Bumford,  A.R.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Burnand,B.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Southsea 
Butler, G.W. 

Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
Byrne,  B.G.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Byrne,  C.  Dominican  Convent,  Wicklow 
Candy,  C. 

Boys’  Prep.  Coll.,  Oxford  Rd.,  Abingdon 
Carreras, M.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Carter,  D.  Newquay  College 

Carter,  I.P.  Newquay  College 

Cattell,G.T. 

St.  David’s  Conv.  High  S.,  Brecon 
Cerina.H.  Salesian  S. ,  Battersea 

Chapman, G.  HighfieldS.,  Chertsey 

Charman,  J.  The  College,  Weston-s. -Mare 
Chipulina,P.  Christian  Bros. 'Coll., Gibraltar 
Christmas,  E.F.  Beverley  S.,  Barnes 

Clancy, J.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Clarke, G.E.  The  College,  Weston-s. -Mare 
Clarke, R.A.  Devonshire  H.,  Orpington 

Clarkson, J.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Clavers,  R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Clay,P.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Clements, D.S.  Grove  H.,  Higligate 

Coe,J.D.J.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 

Cooke, A.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Southsea 

Cooke, C.H.  Newquay  College 

Cooper,  A.  Highfield  S.,  Chertsey 

Cooper, F.  Highfield  S.,  Chertsey 

Cooper, R.J. 

Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
Cooper, W.H.C.  Beverley  S.,  Barne- 

Copland, R.F.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Copus, L.W.  Devonshire  H.,  Orpington 


Cordy,F.  Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
Costa, L.G.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 

Coutts,D.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Craig, J.J.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 

Crake,  L.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Crocker, F. A.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

Cross, B.  Intermediates.,  Ballyclare 

Crozier,W.B.F.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Cundall.C.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Cunningham,  L.V.C. 

The  College,  Weston-s. -Mare 

Currie,  C. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Curry, T.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Curtis, A. E.S.  Beverley  S.,  Barnes 

Cutforth,L.E.  The  Haughton  S.,  York 
Dalton, E.M.  Margate  College 

Danson,R.J.C.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Davis, G.J.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Davis, J.F.H.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Davy,K.L.  St.  Catherine’s  Coll.,  Richmond 
Decken,W.L.  Clapliam  Gram.  S. 

Denny,  A.  F.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Denny, C.H.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Devilder,M.  St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 

Dimmock,N.H.  Grove  H.,  Higligate 

Diprose, R.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Donaldson, D. 

Hillmartin  Coll.,  Camden  Rd.,  N.W. 
Dotto,J.L.  Christian  Bros.’ Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Dyer,K.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Dyke,R.W.  Eversley  S.,  Stamford 

Eastwood, L.E.  The  College, Weston-s. -Mare 
Eggins,J.K.  Mutley  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
Elliott, C.  Highfield  S.,  Chertsey 

Engelbacli,A.E.  Private  tuition 

Enoch, T.E.  The  College,  Weston-s. -Mare 
Etlieredge,E.O.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

Etherington,H. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Evans, R.S.  New  College,  Herne  Bay 

Farmer, E.  Highfield  S.,  Chertsey 

Farr, R.F.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Farrow, A.E.B.  University  S.,  Rochester 
Ferns, T.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Finnimore,R.  Newquay  College 

Fisher, H.B.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Fisliwick,K.  Newquay  College 

Fleury,F.G.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 

Fogarty,  C. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Foulfoin,M.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Southsea 
Fraser, M.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Frosali.J.S.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 

Galt, S.E.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 

Gamlen,H.E.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Garelle,A.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Southsea 

Gamier, M.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Gerrard.M.  St.  George’s  S.,  Shirley 

Gifford, P.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Gigli, H.  St.  Aloysius’Coll., Hornsey  Lane,N. 
Gilbert, H.F.  Cheltonia  Coll.,  Streatham 

Gillison,S.N.  Mutley  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
Gleeson,L. 

Boys’  Prep.  Coll.,  Oxford  Rd.,  Abingdon 
Goodway, L.R.  Richmond  H.,  Handswortli 
Grainger, H.L.  Willesden  Preparatory  S 
Grassam,A.W.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 

Gray,R.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Gray,W.A.H.  St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Gray,W.L.  Broadgate  S.,  Nottingham 
Green, P.R.H.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Grocott,G.H.  Margate  College 

Grosfils,A.J.M. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Gubbins.R. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Hadland,K.  Clapham  Gram.  S. 

Hake.C.W.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Halsall,P.  Southport  Comm.  Coll. 

Hamel, C.  Newquay  College 

Harris, J.B.  The  Vale  S.,  Maida  Vale 

Harris,  T.M. 

Lithend  Girls’  S.,  Bishop’s  Waltham 
Harrison, R.J.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Haworth, F.R.  Heaton  Moor  Coll., Stockport 


Hayward, L.W. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
Head,H.O.  Grove  H.,  Higligate 

Heale,F.W. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
Hebditch.S.M.  Grove  H.,  Higligate 

Herbert, N.S. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westelifl’-on-Sea 
Hickinbottom,F.W. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
Hicks, C. A.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Hindson,T.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Hodges, IT. N.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Holstius,0. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Hopkins, K.D.  Richmond  H.,  Handswortli 
Humphreys,  F.L.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

Hunt, A.  St. Aloysius’Coll., HornseyLane,N. 
Huntley, G.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Hurwitz,L.I.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

IIutchiiijG.  A. 

Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
Hutton, A. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N 
Hutton, S.C.  Richmond  Hill  School 

James,  E.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S 
Jamieson, J.W.  Grammar  S.,  Scorton 

Jaques,H. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Jeffery ,E.F.J.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

John,E.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Johnson, E.C.  Endcliffe  Coll.,  Sheffield 

Johnson, S.D. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Jones,  E.  II.  C. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Jones, F.W.V.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

Jones,  W.V.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Kaufmann,R. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Kellett,D.A.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Kellock,G.D. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Kelly, T.F.  St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Kennedy, F.T.  The  Convent  S.,  Chelsea 

Kershaw, E.M. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
King,D.J.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

King,F.K.  Palmer’s  Green  High  S. 

King,G.C.H. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
King.J.  Dominican  Convent,  Wicklow 
Kirkhouse.E.S.  Grammar  S.,  Scorton 
KlupfeljW. 

St.  Aloysius'  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Knobloch.L. 

Marist  Brothers'  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Lambert,  W.H.E. 

St.  Catherine’s  Coll.,  Richmond 
Landemare,H.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Lander,  L.C. 

Evelyn  High  S.,  Upper  Holloway 
Latham,  I.McD. 

Fauntleroy,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
Latham.J.H.S.  Willesden  Preparatory  S. 
Lavarello,W.  Christian  Bros.’Coll., Gibraltar 
Laxton,S.E.  Eversley  8.,  Stamford 

Lecourt.P. 

Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Lee,S.  Highfield  S.,  Chertsey 

Le  Fevre.E.  St.  George’s  S.,  Shirley 

Lendoll,J.G.  TlieCollege,  Weston-s. -Mare 
Levers, A.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Loetscliert,J.H. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Lougher,H.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Lougher,I.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Lovell,H.C. 

All  Saints’  Choir  S.,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Lovell, P.C.MacG. 

The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Lowdell,J.E.  Cheltonia  Coll.,  Streatham 
Lynch, R.J.  St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Machin,B.M. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
MallickJ.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
Mallick,L.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 


Marchant,H.E.  Mutley  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth; 
Marklew,I.G. 

All  Saints’  Choir  S.,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Marriott, G.V.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

Marshall, R.J.OsborneHighS.,W.  Hartlepool 
Martinengo,P.  J.  St.  George’sColl.,  Weybridge 
Mason, H.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Meering.S.H. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Mellor.F.S.  Southport  Comm.  Coll. 

Melluish,W.D. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Metcalfe, C.H.  Grammars.,  Scorton 

McCullum,N.B.  MannameadS.,  Plymouth 
McDonald, T.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Southsea 
McGrail,J.A.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
McLellan,A.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

McMenemy,T. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Miller, J.E.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Moncur, J.W.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Mooney, H.  St.  George's  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Morasso.A.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Morgan, K.J.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Morgenstern ,  F.  W. 

St.  Catherine’s  Coll.,  Richmond 
M orison,  W.  The  Hermitage  S.,  Grimsargh 
Morley.J.F.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

Morton, E.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Morton, H.K.  St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Moulinier,G.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Myers, T.  Southport  Comm.  Coll. 

Neal,B.H.  Devonshire  H.,  Orpington 

Nelson, T. A.  The  Haughton  S.,  York 

Nichols,  H.L. 

All  Saints’  Choir  S.,  Clifton,  Bristol 
O’Brien, D.J.  St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
O’Connor, J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
O’Hara, T.H. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
O’Hare, T.P. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Ormiston,W.H. 

St.  Catherine’s  Coll.,  Richmond 

O’Shea, M. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,N. 
Owen,W.R.  Osborne  High  S., W.Hartlepool 
Oxburgh,R.E.  Mutley  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
Pain,G.S.  Richmond  Hill  School 

Pallett,  L.  C.  St.  Catherine’s  Coll. ,  Richmond 
Parker, F.  Grammar  S.,  Scorton 

Parnell, A. L. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Pask,R.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Pasqual,J.R.  Kensey,  Launceston 

Patman,  W.  University  S.,  Rochester 

Payne, R.W.  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
Pearson, G.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Peet.G.H.  St,  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Perol,M.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Perry,  A.G.  Salesian  S.,WandsworthCommon 
Pettitt.M.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Petty, C.  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff 

Philbin,L.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Phipps, H.S.  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
Piper, N.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Pool.F.E.  Newquay  College 

Pope,G.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 

Poree.P.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Powell, G. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Poynor,F.J.R.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
Preedy,L.J.  Richmond  H.,  Handsworth 
Price, W.G. 

All  Saints’  Choir  S.,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Priest, B.  The  Haughton  S.,  York 

Purchase, W.H.G.  Clapham  Gram.  S. 

Purvis, J.E.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Quinn, D.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Radford, A.C.  St. Catherine’sColl., Richmond 
Reddy, S.A.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Redmond, G. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Rees,  G.  W .  Richmond  Hill  School 

Reeve, H.B. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Richard, W.W.  Newquay  College 
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Richards, J.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Richards,  K.D.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

Richardson,  W.J.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Rimmer,R.  Southport  Comm.  Coll. 

Roche, H.S.  St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Rock,C.A.S.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
Rogers, W.  Grammar  S.,  Scorton 

Rugeroni.C.  Christian  Bros.’Coll., Gibraltar 
Russo, A.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Rust,H.T.  Grammar  S.,  Scorton 

Ryder, J.H.  M utley  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
Sacareilo,P.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Sage,E.C.  Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 
Sampson,  L. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Saqui,L.V.H.  St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Sermin,V. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Shankland.C.R.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

Sherrey,C.P.  The  Haughton  S.,  York 

ShorttjR.J.A.  Southport  Comm.  Coll. 

Simmons, A. J.  University  S.,  Rochester 

Simmons, C.G.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

Sinden,K.V.  Richmond  Hill  School 

SmaleSjG.A.  Margate  College 


Smith, E.T.  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
Smith, F.A.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Smith, G.E.  University  S.,  Rochester 

Smith, H.E.  Clieltonia  Coll.,  Streatham 

Smith, H.R.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
Smith, R.  Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Smythe,R.A. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Southwell, A. J.W. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Spark, E.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Spear,A.D.M.EastwardHo!  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
Spencer,  E. 

Boys’  Prep.  Coll.,  Oxford  Rd.,  Abingdon 
Staight,D.J.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Stainton,K.E.  Endcliffe  Coll.,  Sheffield 

Stark, H.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Steele, H.W.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Stephenson, W. 

Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 
Stevenson, M.  Margate  College 

Stout,  A.  G. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
Stuart, L.  Barry  Secondary  &  Comm.  S. 
Sullivan, A.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Southsea 

Suter,P.  Highfield  S.,  Chertsey 


Swan.W.W. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Sweeting,  C.C. 

All  Saints’  Choir  S.,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Tasker,  R. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Tliomeuf,L.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Southsea 
Thompson, H.F.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Thompson, J.  OsborneHigh S.,W. Hartlepool 
Thompson, J.E.  St.George’s  Coll., Weybridge 
Tierney,  W.  The  High  S.,  Hazel  Grove 
Tremain.G.  Newquay  College 

Tuddenham,F.G. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
Turnbull, C.L.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Turner,  A.  R.  E velynHighS. ,  U pperHollo way 
Tussaud,G. 

Boys’  Prep.  Coll.,  Oxford  Rd.,  Abingdon 
Urquhart.G.E.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Vasilesco,C.R. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Verano,A.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Vigurs,J.T.  Newquay  College 

Vigurs,R.C.  Newquay  College 

Villejean,E.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Walker, F.E.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 


Wallace, J. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Wallace, P.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Walpole, B. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Ward,B.C.M.  St. Catherine’sColl., Richmond 
Ward,F.J.  St.  George’s  Coll.,  Weybridge 
Warwick, L.  Intermediate  S.,  Ballyclare 
Waters, R.A.  Grammar  S.,  Scorton 

Waterson.W.J. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
Watson,  L.L.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Weber, C.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Southsea 

Weir,A.P.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Weir,G.MeB.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Whelan,  L. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Wiggins, L.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Wilmot,C.R.T.  Broadgate  S.,  Nottingham 
Wiper, J.L.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Woodhouse,D.H.  Beverley  S.,  Barnes 
Wright, E.N.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Young, C.  Southend  Gram.  S. 

YoungmaD,R.  Clieltonia  Coll.,  Streatham 


GIRLS. 


Abbott, M.D.M.  Palmer’s  Green  High  S. 
Ades,A.R.  Elm  H.,  Ealing 

Aloock,B.M.  The  Friends’ S.,  Mountmellick 
Allen, M.  Girls’Sec.S.,OxfordRd.,  Abingdon 
Ames,G.L.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Armstrong, P. 

Carlyle  Coll.,  Clapham  Common 
Ashman,  A.  M. 

The  Convent,  Pulteney  Rd.,  Bath 
Atkin,  P.M. 

Seatield,  Promenade,  SouthShore,  Blackpool 
Atkinson, M. A. 

Frankfort  High  S.,  Forest  Hill 
Attwell.I.T.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
Atwill,D.H.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 
Bacon,  K.  Girls’Sec.S.,  Oxford  Rd.,  Abingdon 
Bailey, M.K.  HillsideModernS.,  Wealdstone 
Baines,  W.M. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
Baker, E.C.  64  Westbourne  Gardens,  Hove 
Baring,  H.H.  Alderhurst,  Sale 

Barlow, A. D.  Private  tuition 

Barnes,  M.  St.  Ursula’sS. ,  Westbury-on-Trym 
Barry,  H. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Cabra,  Dublin 
Batchelor, L.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 

Beirne,M.F.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Bell,F.K.  Convent  F.  C.  J.,  Fallowfield 
Bell,LC. 

Knock  Intermediate  S.  &  Kindergarten 
Bell,M. 

Knock  Intermediate  S.  &  Kindergarten 
Bell,P.  Private  tuition 

Belsham,I.K.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Bennion.E.R.  LinwoodS.,  Altrincham 

Betts, I.  Carlyle  Coll.,  Clapham  Common 
Bircliall.K.R.  Private  tuition 

Blackmore.E.F. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
Bobbett,E.F. 

Franciscan  Conv.  S.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Boldero.R.D.  Clough  S.,  Redhill 

Bowes,  L.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 

Bradley, G.D. 

Melbourne  Coll.,  Thornton  Heath 
Bradley, S.  Lowther  Coll.,  Lytham 

Brame,M.  Entry  H.,  Diss 

BransfleldjC.  St.  Mary’s  High  S. ,  Midleton 
Bray.M.F.  Sherwood  S.,  Woolwich 

Brett, M.  Anby  H.,  West  Hackney 

Bridge, M.  Lowther  Coll.,  Lytham 

Bridgland.M.G.M.  Palmer’s  Green  High  S. 
Brierley.M.W.  Linwood  S.,  Altrincham 

Brister,C.R.  Hainault  H.,  Ilford 

Broad  bent, N.  Con  v.of  Notre  Dame.Birkdale 
Brock, E.M.  The  Limes,  Buckliurst  Hill 
Brown,  D.F.  Con  vents., CadoganSt., Chelsea 
Brown, I.M.F.  The  Friends’S., Mountmellick 
Brown, R.  Convent  F.  C.  J.,  Fallowfield 
Browne,  E. 

Girls'  Sec.  S.,  Oxford  Rd.,  Abingdon 
Browne, W.E.W. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Bruce, G.L.  Stamford  H.,  Edgbaston 

Buclianan-Boyd.M.T. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Bull,K.M.  Gunnerside  8.,  Plymouth 

Bull,M.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 

Burgess, M.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Burrell, I.J.  The  Haughton  S.,  York 

Bushell,E.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 


Caldana,L. 

Notre  Dame  de  France, Leicester  Sq.,W.C. 
Callaghan, H.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
Cannon, G.M. 

Montpellier  Coll.,  Budleigli  Salterton 
Carroll, E.  St.Mary’s Convent S.,Ckarleville 
Carson, F.M.  Lowther  Coll.,  Lytham 

Carson,  M.  E.  Lowther  Coll. ,  Lytham 

Cartwright, D. 

Saxonholme  High  S.,  Whalley  Range 
Cary ,  H.  M.  St.  U  rsula’sS. ,  W  estbury-ou-Try  m 
Cashman,S.  St  Mary’s  High  S.,  Midleton 
Chappelle,V.G. 

Alexandra  Coll.,  Woodside  Park 
Cheetham,A. 

St.  Margaret’s  High  S.,  Forest  Gate 
Clark, M.G.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Clarke,  A.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 

Clarke, D.M. 

Lynn  H.,  Lower  Addiscombe,  Croydon 
Clarkson,  E. 

Franciscan  Conv.  S.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Claypoole,A.F.  Guelph  Coll.,  Bristol 

Cleary,  B. 

St.Mary’s  Dominican  Conv., Cabra, Dublin 
Coath,P.A.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Coffey, J. 

St.Mary’s  Dominican  Conv., Cabra, Dublin 
Coffin, J.W.  Girton  H.,  Chislehurst 

Cole, G.M.  Hillside  Modern  S.,  Wealdstone 
Combes,  D.K.  Clatford  H.,  Southampton 

Connery, J.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Conway, O.M. 

Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Tollington  Park,  N. 
Cookson,M.E.  Lowther  Coll.,  Lytham 

Cooney,  C. 

St.Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,Cabra,Dublin 
Copeland, M.E.  Ladies’  S.,  Ballyclare 

Corke,V.E.  Hillside  Modern  S.,  Wealdstone 
Cosgrave,M.F. 

St.  Mary’s  S.  Conv.  of  Mercy,  New  Ross 
Coster, L.E.  Alwyne  Coll.,  Canonbury 

Cowgill.I.M.  Clough  End  S.,  Haslingden 
Cox,M.  Hainault  H.,  Ilford 

Crookes, M.E. 

Hillside  Modern  S.,  Wealdstone 
Cross, L.  Girls’  Sec. S., Oxford  Rd., Abingdon 
Cubitt-Nichols,M.N. 

St.  Fagan’s,  Palmer’s  Green 
Cussen,K.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
Davies, E.M.  10  Caroline  St.,  Bridgend 

Davies,  H. M.  10  Caroline  St.,  Bridgend 

Dawe,H.  Girton  H.,  Chislehurst 

Deane,  R.G.C.  Private  tuition 

Delaney,  R. 

St.Catherine’sConv.S.,MyddeltonSq.,E.C. 
Delaney,  V. 

St.  Catherine’sConv.S.,MyddeltonSq.,E.C. 
de  la  Perrelle,B.D.ClatfordH., Southampton 
Dendy.P.  Nuthurst,  Sanderstead 

Denton, G.A. 

Carisbrooke  Coll.,  Walthamstow 
Denvir,E.  Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Birkdale 
Dilworth,A.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Dilworth.D.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Dooley, M.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 

Dooley,  P.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 

Doran, A.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Dowling,  M. 

St.  Mary’s  S.  Conv.  of  Mercy,  New  Ross 
Duggan, C.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 


Duncan, W.E.  Private  tuition 

Dunford,E.M.  University  S.,  Rochester 
Dunne, M.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Edgecombe,J.M.  Clough  S.,  Redhill 

Edmonds,  K.M. 

Hermitage  Cottage,  Upper  Higham 
Edwards,  C.F. 

Carisbrooke  Coll.,  Walthamstow 
Egan, I.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Egelstaff.P.M. 

Melbourne  Coll.,  Thornton  Heath 
Elissague.M.  Conv. of  Notre  Dame, Birkdale 
Ellis, M.  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Ennis, L.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Evans, L.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Everard,M.C.K.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
Fairclougli,K.M.  Lowther  Coll,  Lytham 
Finlayson,B.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Fi«hwick,D.  Linwood  S.,  Altrincham 

Fraser, M.M.  Clough  S.,  Redhill 

Freeman, M. A.  Norfolk  H.,  Bexley 

French,  H.L. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
Funai,D. 

St.  Catherine’s  Conv.S.,Myddelton  Sq.,E.C. 
Furlong,  M.  A. 

Convent  S.,  CadoganSt.,  Chelsea 
Gains,  I.R.BeauclercH.,Sunbury-on-Thames 
Gait,E. F.  Beauclerc H.,Sunbury-on-Thames 
Gait,N.E.  Beauclerc  H.,Sunbury-on-Thames 
Gait, O. G.  Beauclerc  H. , Sunbury-on-Tliames 
Galbreath.J.B.  Carden  S.,Peckham  Rye,S.E. 
Gardner,D.M. 

Knock  Intermediate  &  Kindergarten 
Garnham,G. 

St. Catherine’s  Conv.S.,Myddelton  Sq.,E.C. 
Gatley,B.M.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Gatley,V.R.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Gibbings,A.R.  High  S.,  Sidney  Place,  Cork 
Gibory,G. 

Notre  Dame  de  France,  Leicester  Sq.,  W.C. 
Gibson, K.  St. Joseph’s  Acad., Clifton, Bristol 
Gilbart, W.A.I.  Mansfield  H.,  Cliftonville 
Gilmartin,E.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Midleton 
Goodbody,M.V.  Girls’  S.,  Mountmellick 

Goodchild,V.L. 

St.  Margaret’s  High  S.,  Forest  Gate 
Gornall.M. 

Seafield,  Promenade, SouthShore,  Blackpool 
Gowar,L.H.F. 

Hillside  Modern  S.,  Wealdstone 
Gracey.M.G.M.  Palmer's  Green  High  S. 

Gray,  W.F.  Rock  Ferry  Conv.  High  S. 
Greenberry,M.M.  Lark  Hill  H.,  Preston 
Greene, D.I.  Anby  H.,  West  Hackney 
Greene, K.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Greenhalgh,E.  Lowther  Coll.,  Lytham 

Greenhough.J.  Highfield  S.,  Bramhall 

Griffith-Jones.D.E. 

Bedford  Hill  Coll.,  Balliam 
Griffiths, G.  Rock  Ferry  Conv.  High  S. 
Hall,E.H.  Carisbrooke  Coll.,  Walthamstow 
Hall,R.C.  Carlyle  Coll.,  Clapham  Common 
Hanna, M.R.  Ladies’  S. ,  Ballyclare 

Harbor,  E. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
Harris,  L.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Romford 
Harris,  L.E. 

Lithend  Girls’  S.,  Bishop’s  Waltham 
Harris, V. M.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Harvey, E.G.  Rock  Ferry  Conv.  High  S. 


The  College,  Goudhurst 
St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 


Hay,C. 

Hayes,M. 

Hayward,!. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
Heevey,M.K.  Cahir  Conv.  S. 

Hennessy.M.A. 

St.  Mary’s  S.  Conv.  of  Mercy,  New  Ross 
Henwood,D.F. 

Melbourne  Coll.,  Thornton  Heath 
Hewlett,  N.  70  Avenue  Rd.,  W.  Hartlepool 
Hides, E.D. 

Seafield,  Promenade, SouthShore,  Blackpool 
Hill,N. 

St.  Mary’s  DominicanConv., Cabra, Dublin 
Hitchen,H.M.  Lowther  Coll.,  Lytham 
Hitchings,I.V. 

Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest 
Hogg,D.  St.  Hildred’s,  Southsea 

Holland, C.M.  Alderhurst,  Sale 

Holland, F.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
Hooper,  M.M. 

Newlands  High  S.,  Heaton  Moor 
Horan,  B.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 

Horwood,M.A. 

Beauclerc  H.,  Sunbury-on-Thames 
Howard, E.H.  Essex  H.,  Saltash 

Hudd.C.M. 

Montem  Street  Girls’Elem.S.  ,FinsburyPk. 
Humphreys, M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Inglis,E.L.  Alwyne  Coll.,  Canonbury 

Inskipp,P.  Private  tuition 

Jackson, A. M.  Private  tuition 

Jackson, W.E. 

Newlands  High  S.,  Heaton  Moor 
James, M.  Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest 
Jee,M.  Girls’  Sec.  S.,  Oxford  Rd.,  Abingdon 
Johnson, D.I. 

Southolme  High  S.,  Whalley  Range 
Johnston, G.C.M.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Brixton 
Jones, B.D.F.  Highcroft  S.,  Barry 

Jones, M.I. 

St.  Margaret’s  High  S.,  Forest  Gate 
Judge,  A.  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Julian, C.  High  S.,  Sidney  Place,  Cork 
Kaine,E.  Convents.,  Cadogan  St.,  Chelsea 
Kelly, F.E.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Kelly, K.  Convent  F.  C.  J.,  Fallowfield 

Kendall, B. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
Kilgour.E. 

Girls'  Sec.  S.,  Oxford  Rd.,  Abingdon 
Killwick.E.P.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Knifton,B.V.  Northfield,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 
Knight,  B.M. 

Peterborough  Coll.,  Harrow-on-the-Hill 
Konski,D.  Somerset  H.,  Ramsgate 

Krikorian,B.G. 

Hillside  Modern  S.,  Wealdstone 
Lake, D. A.  Hainault  H.,  Ilford 

Lander, M.  Carden  S.,  Peckham  Rye,  S.E. 
Langman,E.G. 

Melbourne  Coll.,  Thornton  Heath 
Ledlie,A.H.  The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Lee,I.G.  Clatford  H.,  Southampton 

Lee,M.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 

Leo,B.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Lewis, G.F.  Highfield  S.,  Bramhall 

Lewsey,L.A.M. 

St.  Margaret’s  High  S.,  Forest  Gate 
Linscott.M.T.  Carden  S.,  Peckham  Rye, S.E. 
Little, W. A.  St.  Kilda's  Coll., Clifton, Bristol 
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Loam, I.  The  Convent  High  S.,  Ashford 
Lyons,  R.  Mansfield  H.,  Cliftonville 

Macdonald, D. 

Lougliries  No.  2,  Newtownards 
Mackay,K.F. 

Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Tollington  Pk.,  N. 
Mackenzie, M.D. 

Melbourne  Coll.,  Thornton  Heath 
Macquillan,E.M. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Madge, G.H.  Alwyne  Coll.,  Canonbury 

Maguire, E. 

St.  Mary’s  DominicanConv.,Cabra, Dublin 
Manning, A.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruif 

Marney,A.M.E. 

Hillside  Modern  S.,  Wealdstone 
Marquis, E.J. 

Wineham  Hall  S.,  Lostock  Gralam 
Marris,N. 

Girls’  Sec.  S.,  Oxford  Road,  Abingdon 
Martin, V.V.  Eversley  H.,  Cricklewood 

Maskell,A.C.  Southoe  H.,  Richmond 

McCarthy,  M.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Midleton 
McDonnell, K.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 
McIntosh,  I.  F. 

Brownlow  Coll.,  New  Southgate 
McMichael,M.  HighfieldS.,  Bramhall 

Meadows, G.  Norfolk  H.,  Bexley 

Meadows, V.H.  Norfolk  H.,  Bexley 

Megaw.S.I.  Orrington  H.,  Belfast 

Mendelsohn, M.  Mansfield  H.,  Cliftonville 
Mercer,  W.M.  The  Convent  High  S.,  Ashford 
Milford, D.  North  End  High  S.,  Portsmouth 
Mills, E.  A. St.  U rsula’sS.,  W estbury-on-Trym 
Molloy,K.  Convent  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 

Molyneux,D.C. 

St.  Margaret’s  High  S.,  Forest  Gate 
Moore, A.  C.  The  Friends'  S.,  Mountmellick 
Moriarty,N. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Moroney,A.  St.  Mary’s  Conv. ,  Brutf 

Moroney,E. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
Morrissey, B. 

St. Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Cabra,  Dublin 
Moss,D.J.  Carisbrooke  Coll.,  Walthamstow 
Moss,K.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 

Moss-Levy, M.R.  Mansfield  H.,  Cliftonville 


Mulcair,G.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Mullane,J.  Sacred  Heart  S.,  Kanturk 

Mullen, M.  Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Birkdale 
Murgatroyd,I.  Endcliffe  Coll.,  Sheffield 

Murray, A.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Murray, E. A.  Southoe  H.,  Richmond 

Murrav,M.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Neale, W.  Girls’Sec.S., Oxford  Rd., Abingdon 
Netto,D.  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Nevard,G.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Brixton 

Newby, B.E.M.  Southoe  H.,  Richmond 

Newsholme,  M.  I.  W. 

Seafield, Promenade, SoutliShore,  Blackpool 
Nolan  S.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

0'Beirne,L.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

O’Brien, K.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Midleton 
O’Brien, Madge  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

O’Brien, May  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

O'Byrne, N.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

O'Callaghan,  E. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
O’Connor, B.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

O’Connor, F.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
O’Connor, K.  Caliir  Conv.  S. 

O’ Donnell,  B.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

O’Donnell, L.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Offord.F.E.  Girton  H.,  Chislehurst 

Ogden, H.M.  Northfield,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 
Oldfield, E.B.  Endcliffe  Coll.,  Sheffield 

O’Meara, M.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Ordonez, L.  Loreto  Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 
Ormerod,M.E.W. 

Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 
O’Sullivan, A.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

O’Sullivan, I.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Pailin,D.  High  S.,  Hazel  Grove 

Palmer,  M.  St.  Ursula’sS. ,  W  estbury-on-Trym 
Peachey ,  W.  CarisbrookeColl. ,  Walthamstow 
Peacock, N. I. R.  Clough  S.,  Redhill 

Pearce, D.E.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

Peascott,L.  The  Newlands,  Bootle 

Pickard, E.  High  S.,  Hazel  Grove 

Platt, I.  St.  John’s  H.,  Felixstowe 

Pond,H.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Romford 
Porritt,G.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Romford 
Porter, G.J.K.  Clough  S.,  Redhill 

Porter, H.V.W.  Clough  S.,  Redhill 

Potter,  J.  293  Park  Road,  Oldham 

Preston, D.  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 


Highfield  S.,  Bramhall 
Fern  Bank,  Harpurhey 


Price, E.M. 

Proctor,  A. 

Pyne,K. 

St.  Mary’s  DominicanConv., Cabra, Dublin 
Quayle,M.D.  293  Fark  Road,  Oldham 

Quigley, E.G.  HillsideModernS.,  Wealdstone 
Quinlan, M.  Sacred  Heart  S.,  Kanturk 

Quinn, M. 

St.  Mary’s  S.,  Conv.  of  Mercy,  New  Ross 
Reeves, E.E.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Reeves, O.B.  Palmer’s  Green  High  S. 

Rickard, M. A.  North  Park,  Albaston 

Rigby,  M. 

St.  Anne's  Conv.,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham 
Riordan,A.  St.  Mary's  Conv.,  Bruff 

Roche,  A.  C. 

St.  Mary’s  S.,  Conv.  of  Mercy,  New  Ross 
Roche, J.  Cahir  Conv.  S. 

Roche,  T. 

St.  Mary’s  S.,  Conv.  of  Mercy,  New  Ross 
Rockliff,M.  Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Birkdale 
Rogan,W.  Convent  F.  C.  J.,  Fallowfield 
Romand,Y.  The  Convent  High  S.,  Ashford 
Rowntree.D. 

Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 
Ruddle, M.  St.  Mary's  Conv.,  Bruff 

Russell, A.  Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Birkdale 
Ryan, May  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Ryan, Meg  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Schultz, B.  Anby  H.,  West  Hackney 

Scott, V.K.  70  Avenue  Rd.,  W.  Hartlepool 
Segalerva,R.  LoretoConv., Europa, Gibraltar 
Sharp, M. A.  Convent  F.  C.  J.,  Fallowfield 
Sheahan, Margaret 

St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Midleton 
Sheahan, Mary  St.Mary’s  High  S., Midleton 
Sheehan, B.  Conv.  of  Mercy  S.,  Birr 

Shyer, V.A.  French  Conv.,  Newhaven 

Simpson, A. 

Saxonliolme  High  S.,  Whalley  Range 
Skinner, P.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Smale,0.  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Smith, H.  Lowther  Coll.,  Lytham 

Smith,  M.  Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Birkdale 
Smith, M.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 

Spencer,  M.  J. 

Newlands  High  S.,  Heaton  Moor 
Spillane,E.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Midleton 
Squire, G.E.  St.  Aidan’s,  Whitley  Bay 


Stack, J.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Stafford, D.K. 

Wineham  Hall  S.,  Lostock  Gralam 
Stainton.D.  Carlyle  Coll., Clapham  Common 
Stanley, S.J.  Girls’  S.,  Mountmellick 

Stennett,L.I.  Palmer’s  Green  High  S. 

Stewart, J.L.  Private  tuition 

Sturch,B.  Guelph  Coll.,  Bristol 

Tallon,M.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Taylor, M.J.  Lark  Hill  H.,  Preston 

Terndrup.M.C. 

The  Convent,  Pulteney  Rd.,  Bath 
Thirtle,D.  Newlands  High  S.,  Heaton  Moor 
Thompson, P.C.  Private  tuition 

Townsend, H. 

St.  Ursula’s  S.,  Westbury-on-Trym 
Tunnicliffe.D.D. 

Carisbrooke  Coll.,  Walthamstow 
Vail, O. I.  Carden  S.,  Peckam  Rye,  S.E. 
Verity, M.J.  Lark  Hill  H.,  Preston 

Wadsworth, M.P. 

Wintersdorf,  Birkdale,  Southport 
Wailes,H.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
Wallace, J.  43  Frenchgate,  Richmond 

Walmsley.E.  Lark  Hill  H.,  Preston 

Walmsley,M.M. 

The  Convent,  Pulteney  Rd.,  Bath 
Walsh, M.M. 

St.  Mary’s  S.,  Conv.  of  Mercy,  New  Ross 
Walshe,E.  Cahir  Conv.  S. 

Walton, D.H.  HighfieldS.,  Bramhall 

Ware,K.M. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham  Common 
Waterford, V.L.  Clough  S.,  Redhill 

Waterland,F.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  Romford 
Whittaker, E.W.  Private  tuition 

Wilde, M.J.  293  Park  Road,  Oldham 

Williams,  H.F.  Southoe  H.,  Richmond 

Williams, M.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Winter, E.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Winter, K.M.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Wiriot,C.  The  Convent  High  S.,  Ashford 
Wood,G.  Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Birkdale 
Worsley,G.  Clough  End  S.,  Haslingden 

Worth, G.E. 

Montpellier  Coll.,  Budleigh  Salterton 
Wotton,E.E.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Ziegler, M.  Girton  H.,  Chislehurst 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


The  Collected  Papers 

In  the  following  subjects  of  the  Certificate  Examination  may  be  had 

separately. 

Price  6d.  each  Part,  net;  by  Post,  7d. : — 

‘  ARITHMETIC.  Part  I,  1876  to  1890.  Part  II,  1891  to  1900. 
Part  III,  1901  to  1909. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Parti,  1876  to  1886.  Part  II,  1887 
to  Mids.  1891.  Part  III,  Xmas.  1891  to  Mids.  1895.  Part  IV, 
Xmas.  1895  to  Xmas.  1898.  Part  VI,  1902  to  1905.  Part  VII, 
Mids.  1906  to  Mids.  1909. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Part  I,  1876  to  1889.  Part  II,  1890  to 
Mids.  1896.  Part  III,  Xmas.  1896  to  Mids.  1902.  Part  IV, 
Xmas.  1902  to  Mids.  1909. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Part  I,  Mids.  1876  to  Mids.  1890.  Part  II, 
Xmas.  1890  to  Mids.  1901.  Part  III,  Xmas.  1901  to  1908. 

*  ALGEBRA.  Part  I,  1876  to  1891.  Part  II,  1892  to  Mids.  1900. 
Part  III,  1900  to  1909. 

SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.  Part  I,  1876  to  1889.  Part  II,  1890 
to  1895.  Part  III,  1896  to  1900.  Part  IV,  1901  to  Mids.  1905. 
Part  V,  Xmas.  1905  to  Mids.  1909. 

FRENCH.  Part  II,  1889  to  1895.  Part  III,  1896  to  Mids.  1902. 
Part  IV,  Xmas.  1902  to  Xmas.  1909. 

LATIN  UNSEENS.  Part  I,  1886  to  1894.  Part  II,  1895  to 
1903.  Part  III,  1904  to  1909. 

MUSIC  (1883  to  1906). 

*  Answers  to  the  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  Papers  can  be  had,  price  Is.  each. 


Complete  Sets 

Of  all  the  Papers  set  for  each  Examination  can  also  be  had  as 

follows : — 

CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION. 

All  the  sets  for  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Examinations  from 
Midsummer,  1882,  to  Midsummer,  1910  (except  Midsummer,  1892, 
Midsummer,  1895,  Midsummer,  1896,  Midsummer  and  Christmas, 
1900)  (53  sets).  Price  6d.  each  Set,  net ;  by  Post,  7 ^d. 

The  Freehand  Drawing  Copies  set  for  20  First  Class, 
24  Second  Class,  and  31  Third  Class  Examinations  may  be  had, 
price  2d.  each  copy,  or  Is.  6d.  per  dozen ;  and  also 

The  Outline  Maps  for  the  Second  and  Third  Classes  at  the 
last  twenty-seven  Examinations,  price  Id.  each  Map,  by  post  l|d. ; 
or  9d.  the  dozen,  by  post  lOd. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. 

All  the  sets  for  the  March  and  September  Examinations  from 
March,  1882,  to  March,  1910  (57  sets). 

Price  6 d.  each  Set,  net;  by  Post,  Id. 


LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATION . 

All  the  sets  for  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Examinations  from 
Christmas,  1899,  to  Midsummer,  1910  (except  Midsummer,  1899, 
Christmas,  1900,  Midsummer,  1901,  Midsummer,  1902,  Midsummer, 
1906)  (18  sets).  Price  3d.  each  Set;  by  Post,  3| d. 

The  Freehand  Drawing  Copy  set  for  sixteen  Examinations  may 
J  be  had,  price  2d.  each,  or  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 


FRANCIS  HODGSON, 


89  FARRINGDON  STREET, 


E.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


Sixteenth  Edition,  with  Map.  12mo. 

CJESAR’S  COMMENTARIES  on  the  GALLIC  WAR. 

BOOKS  I-V.  With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
a  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text,  and 
Easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners . price  3s.  6d. 

BOOKS  I -VII.  do.  do.  4s.  6d. 

Do  (without  the  Reading  Lessons)  .  4s.  Od. 

Twenty-fifth  Edition. 

BOOK  I  (with  Vocabulary,  Reading  Lessons,  &c.)  ...  Is.  6d. 

Fourteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  Books  I.  to  III.  With 

Notes,  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text,  and  a  Series  of 
Easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners.  Designed  as  a  First  Greek 
Reading  Book  in  Schools. 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SPEAKER 
AND  READER,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a 
choice  Selection  of  pieces  for  Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for 
Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  illustrated  by  Diagrams  and 
Figures  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  appropriate  gestures  and  positions ; 
to  which  is  added  a  selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German 
Extracts,  suitable  for  “  Speech  Days  ”  at  Public  Schools. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  fid. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 
READING  FOR  BOYS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis  ;  with 
a  choice  Selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified, 
of  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Village,”  set  out  into  Principal  and  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Sentences,  illustrating  the  theory  of  Emphasis  and  Pauses. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 
READING  FOR  GIRLS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis  ;  with 
a  choice  Selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified, 
under  heads  for  practice  in  various  styles  of  Reading,  and  annotated 
for  Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  the  Analysis  of  Sentences, 
with  the  figure  [of  a  Girl]  showing  the  proper  attitude  in  Reading. 

Nineteenth  Edition.  16mo,  Is.  fid. ;  or,  in  Two  Parts,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND 

COMPOSITION,  including  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  simplified 
for  Beginners. 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  fid. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY,  AND  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  With  Arithmetical 

Tables,  Dates,  &c. 

Eleventh  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  fid. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  READING  AND  LEARNING: 

a  Reading-Book  for  Beginners,  designed  to  utilize  the  time  of  those 
learning  to  read,  by  presenting,  in  a  series  of  Easy  Reading  and 
Writing  Lessons,  a  First  Course  of  Scripture  and  English  History, 
Geography,  English  Grammar,  Spelling,  and  Arithmetic,  inter- 
-persed  with  Moral  Lessons  and  Simple  Poetry  for  Repetition. 


Sixth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  COLLEGE  EUCLID  :  Comprising  the  First  Six  and 
portions  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  read  at  the  Universities. 
Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson.  With  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  Figures  and  Demonstrations  ;  the  Enunciations  of  the  Pro¬ 
positions  separately  for  Self-Examination,  apart  from  the  Text; 
Notes  and  Questions  on  each  Book  ;  and  a  Series  of  Geometrical 
Problems  for  Solution,  from  the  most  recent  University  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers. 

Fifteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID:  Comprising  the  First  Four  Books. 
With  Questions,  Geometrical  Exercises,  &c. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Books  I  &  II.  With  Questions, 
Exercises,  &c.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Book  I.  With  Questions,  &c. 
12mo,  price  Is. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  9d. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  EXAMINER  IN 

EUCLID,  containing  the  Enunciations  of  all  the  Propositions  in 
the  College  and  School  Editions,  Questions  on  the  Definitions, 
Arithmetical  and  Algebraical  Demonstrations  of  the  Propositions 
in  Books  II  and  V,  and  a  large  collection  of  Geometrical  Problems 
for  Solution.  Designed  for  Class  and  Self-Examination,  and 
adapted  to  all  Editions  of  Euclid. 

Third  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

FIRST  STEFS  TO  EUCLID  :  Comprising  the  Propositions 
of  Book  I,  prepared  for  writing  out,  with  the  recapitulation  of  the 
steps  of  the  Demonstration  appended  to  each.  Forming  a  Text¬ 
book  for  the  above. 

Fifth  Edition.  Two  Quarto  Copy-Books,  price  6d.  each. 

THE  GEOMETRICAL  COPY-BOOK.  Arranged  for 
writing  out  the  Propositions  of  Euclid  in  the  Abbreviated  and 
Symbolical  Form  adopted  in  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools. 

Ninth  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  fid. 

UNITARY  ARITHMETIC.  Embodying  the  First  Book 
of  Arithmetic  of  the  Irish  National  Board.  With  numerous  addi¬ 
tional  Examples,  and  selections  from  recent  Examination  Papers  ; 
and  a  full  exposition  of  the  “Unitary”  System  or  Method  of 
Working  Arithmetic  loitliout  rules. 

%*  In  this  Edition,  Questions  in  Proportion,  Practice,  Interest, 
Stocks,  Partnership,  Profit  and  Loss,  &c.,  are,  by  the  “Unitary” 
Method,  solved  by  a  single  rule. 

New  Edition.  18mo,  price  9d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOK-KEEPING,  by  Single 

and  Double  Entby  ;  with  Practical  Explanations  and  Exercises 
on  the  most  useful  Forms  for  Business. 

4to,  Is.  each. 

ENGRAVED  ACCOUNT  BOOKS.  Ruled  and  Interleaved 

for  copying. 

No.  I.  Business  Forms.  1.  Bills  of  Parcels  and  Book  Debts. 
2.  Invoices.  3.  Account  Sales.  4.  Receipts.  5.  Pro¬ 
missory  Notes  and  Drafts,  fi.  Bills  of  Exchange. 

No.  II.  Day-Book  and  Cash-Book. 

No.  III.  Ledger,  Index,  and  Balance  Sheet. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


^Lectures  for  Ceacbers 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


RECENT  STUDIES  IN  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

To  be  delivered  by  JOHN  WILLIAM  ADAMSON,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  University  of  London  King’s  College. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Thirty-eighth  Annual  Series)  will  commence  on  Thursday,  September  29,  at  7  p.m. 

The  lectures  will  pass  in  review  and  discuss  the  chief  recent  reforms,  accomplished  and  projected,  in  the  art  of  teaching  school-studies,  more  especially  the 
“  English  ”  subjects,  elementary  mathematics,  and  languages.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  such  results  of  the  experimental  study  of  the  art  of  teaching  as  promise  to 
be  of  assistance  to  the  practising  teacher. 

SYLLABUS. 


I.  (Sept.  29.)  Pedagogical  Method. — Pedagogical  method  as  formerly  interpreted 
and  as  at  present  understood.  Logical  method  and  the  instruction  of  children. 
The  principles  of  sequence  and  of  system  ;  the  various  modes  of  correlation. 

II.  (Oct.  6.)  The  Parly  Instruction  in  English. — The  mistake  of  a  formal 
treatment  of  the  first  lessons  in  speaking  and  reading  English :  discussion  and 
suggestions. 

III.  ( Oct.  13.)  English  “  Composition.” — Any  method  adopted  for  teaching 
this  art  must  be  based  upon  respect  for  the  pupil’s  individuality.  The  teaching  of 
composition  and  its  several  stages  in  view  of  this  condition.  The  place  of  ver¬ 
nacular  grammar. 

IY.  (Oct.  20.)  English  Literature. — The  educational  functions  of  a  vernacular 
literature.  The  philological  and  the  humanist  treatment  of  literature ;  corre¬ 
sponding  differences  in  method.  The  cultivation  of  literary  taste. 

Y.  (Oct.  27.)  History—  The  aims,  sound  and  unsound,  proposed  to  the  teacher 
of  history.  The  most  usual  plan  of  teaching  history  in  schools  and  the  objections 
to  it.  AYhat  may  be  accomplished  at  different  stages ;  corresponding  procedure. 
Apparatus  and  illustrations. 

VI.  (Nov.  3.)  Geography  (I).— Geography  as  a  substantive  study.  First  steps. 
Field-work;  maps  and  map  exercises  (“profiles”  or  “sections”  and  the  like); 
text-books. 


VII.  (Nov.  10.)  Geography  (II).— Geography  as  an  adjunct  of  humanist  study. 
“  Descriptive  ”  geography  :  books  of  tiavel.  Topography  and  history.  Geography 
and  economics.  Apparatus  and  illustrations. 

VIII.  (Nov.  17.)  Foreign  Languages.— Strong  and  weak  points  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  mode  of  teaching  foreign  languages.  The  principles  of  the  “reform”  or 
“  direct  ”  method.  The  application  of  the  direct  method  to  the  study  of  Latin. 

IX.  (Nov.  24.)  Elementary  Mathematics. — The  conflict  between  the  disciplin¬ 
ary  and  the  utilitarian  aspects  of  arithmetic.  Concrete  presentation  of  arithmetic 
and  of  the  early  stage  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Some  abuses  of  the  concrete 
treatment. 

X.  (Dec.  1.)  Rote  Learning.— The  errors  of  abusing  and  of  neglecting  the  rote- 
memory.  Things  which  should  be  learned  “by  heart.”  Experimental  study  of 
rote-memory.  More  and  less  economical  modes  of  learning  by  heart. 

XI.  (Dec.  8.)  The  Hygiene  of  Learning— The  learner’s  failure  to  maintain  a 
constant  level  of  achievement  and  reasons  therefor.  Practical  conclusions  from  the 
study  of  fatigue  as  observed  in  school.  Posture,  a  potential  source  of  danger  to 
health  in  the  existing  conditions  of  the  schoolroom. 

XII.  (Bee.  15.)  The  Newer  Studies.— The  radical  change  in  the  conditions  of 
public  instruction  as  given  to-day  compared  with  those  of  a  generation  ago.  Con¬ 
sequent  changes  in  aim,  curriculum,  and  method. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. — Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


%*  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. — Members  of  the  College 

have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  dd.,  free  by  post. 

To  Members  of  tf]e  College  the  price  is  Is.,  or  Is.  6d.  free  by  post. 


THE  CALENDAR  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR  1910—11: 


Containing  all  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  College ,  Lists  of  Officers,  Examiners ,  and  Members,  the 
Regulations  of  the  various  Examinations,  Sfc.,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  following  Examination  Papers  : — 


1.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Teachers  for  Diplomas,  Midsummer,  1909. 

2.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1909. 

3.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Pupils  for  Certificates,  Midsummer,  1909. 

4.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1909. 


5.  Papers  set  at  Professional  Preliminary  Examination,  March,  1909. 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  September,  1909. 

7.  Papers  set  at  Lower  Porms  Examination . Midsummer,  1909. 

8.  Do.  do.  ...  ...  Christmas,  1909. 


Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  may  be  had  separately,  price,  free  by  post,  7d.  each  set.  Nos.  7  and  8,  price,  free  by  post,  3*-d.  each  set. 


The  Diploma  Papers  are  to  be  had  only  in  the  “Calendar.” 


FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  FAR  RING  DON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C 
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Professor  MEIKLEJOHN’S  SERIES. 


MEIKLEJOHN’S  OROSCOPIC  MAPS. 

These  Maps  have  been  prepared  on  New  Lines,  and  they  present  the  physical  features  of  a  country  in  a  simple  manner,  which 

appeals  strongly  to  the  eye. 

The  following  are  now  ready: — 1.  SOUTH  AMERICA  (Size  33  in.  by  25  in.)  2.  AFRICA  (Size  30  in.  by  30  in.) 
3.  AUSTRALIA  (Size  28  in.  by  28  in.).  4.  ASIA  (Size  30  in.  by  30  in.).  5.  NORTH  AMERICA  (Size  30  in.  by  30  in.). 

Well  mounted  on  linen  and  with  rollers.  Price  6S. 


These  Books  are  especially  suitable  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  and  the 

College  of  Preceptors  Examinations,  1911. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  METHOD.  With  Coloured  Maps  and  Diagrams,  and  an  Outline  of 
Commercial  Geography  and  full  Index.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A.  Thirty-eighth.  Edition  (Revised).  Crown  8vo,  630  pp . 4s.  6d. 

A  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  With  special  reference  to  Commerce  and  History.  With  Maps  and  Diagrams.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn, 
M.A.,  and  M.  J.  C.  Meiklejohn,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  410  pages.  Seventh  Edition  (Revised) . 2s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY.  With  the  Commercial  Highways  of  the  World.  Thirty-first  Edition  (Revised).  By  Professor 

Meiklejohn.  Crown  8vo,  196  pages .  Is. 

THE  COMPARATIVE  ATLAS.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.,  and  edited  by  Professor  Meiklejohn.  Eighth  Improved 
Edition.  Containing  64  Plates  and  a  General  Index  . 2s.  6d. 

AFRICA:  Its  Geography,  Resources,  and  Chronicle  of  Discovery.  By  M.  J.  C.  Meiklejohn,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.  New 
Edition  (Revised).  Crown  8vo,  80  pages  .  4d. 

THE  BRITISH  COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES:  Their  Resources  and  Commerce.  By  M.  J.  C.  Meiklejohn, 
B.A.  Eighth  Edition  (Revised).  Crown  8vo,  96  pages . .  6d. 

EUROPE :  Its  Physical  and  Political  Geography.  Page  Map  in  Colour.  By  M.  J.  c.  Meiklejohn,  B.A.  96  pages.  Fourth 
Edition  (Revised)  .  6d. 

AUSTRALASIA:  Its  Geography,  Resources,  Commerce,  and  Chronicle  of  Discovery.  Third  Edition  (Revised). 

By  M.  J.  C.  Mejklejohn,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  86  pages  .  ’ .  6d. 

ASIA  :  Its  Geography,  Commerce,  and  Resources.  With  Tables  of  Salient  Distances  and  a  Double-page  Map  in  Colour.  By 
M.  J.  C.  Meiklejohn,  B. A.,  F.R.G.S.  Second  Edition  (Revised).  Crown  8 vo,  96  pages  .  6d. 

TEST  QUESTIONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  Selected  from  Public  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  T.  Flux.  Crown  8vo,  82  pages  Is. 


ENGLISH. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  A  New  History  and  Survey  from  Saxon  Times  to  the  Death  of  Tennyson.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  650+ viii  pages  .  . .  6s. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE:  Its  Grammar,  History,  and  Literature.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A.  Twenty- 
ninth  Edition.  Enlarged,  with  Exercises  and  Additional  Analysis.  Crown  8vo,  486  pages  . .  4s.  6d. 

THE  ART  OF  WRITING  ENGLISH.  A  Manual  for  Students.  With  Chapters  on  Paraphrasing,  Essay  Writing,  Precis  Writing, 
Punctuation,  and  other  matters.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  340  pages  . "  .  2s.  6a. 

A  SHORT  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE.  With  330  Exercises.  Twentieth  Edition.  By  Professor 

Meiklejohn.  Crown  8vo,  176  pages .  Is. 

COMPOSITION  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  Based  on  Outline  Essays,  with  Exercises  in  Style.  By  C.  H. 
Maxwell,  B.A.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  138  pages  .  Is. 

A  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK.  With  Side  Lights  from  History.  Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Professor  Meiklejohn.  Crown  8vo, 

152  pages . .  Is. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  QUESTIONS  (with  Answers  and  Index).  ByA.  B.  Cowan.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 

200  pages  .  Is.  6d. 


HISTORY. 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN.  With  Maps  and  Tables.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A. 
Twenty-fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  740  pages  . 4s.  6d. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A.,  and  M.  J.  C.  Meiklejohn,  B.A.,  sometime  Adam 
de  Brome  Exhibitioner,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  470+ viii  pages  . 2s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN.  55  b.c.  to  a.d.  1890.  Twenty-fifth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo  .  j  s  _ 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  A.D.  1890.  Seventh  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  86  pages .  6d. 

TEST  QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY.  872  Questions  selected  from  Public  Examination  Papers.  Crown  8vo,  80  pages  ...  Is. 

MflTHEPIlflTlCS. 

A  NEW  ARITHMETIC  (Theoretical  and  Practical).  By  G.  A.  Christian,  B.A.  (Lond.),  and  G.  Collar,  B.A.  (Bond.). 

Fourteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  552  pages  . 4s.  6d. 

We  recommend  teachers  and  students  to  judge  for  themselves  what  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  success  has  been  given  them  by  the  experience  and  judgment  of  the 
able  authors.  —The  Schoolmaster. 

A  SHORT  ARITHMETIC.  By  G.  A.  Christian,  B.A.,  and  A.  H.  Baker,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  196  pages, 
(Answers  separately,  6d.) . .  .  .  j8i 

A  NEW  ALGEBRA.  As  far  as  the  Binomial  Theorem.  Including  Chapters  on  Graphs.  By  G.  Collar,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Joint  Author 

of  “A  NEW  ARITHMETIC”).  Crown  8vo,  438+ viii  pages  .  °  ”  V  3  ...  4s.  6d. 

“  An  able,  careful,  and  attractive  work.”— The  Educational  Times. 


A  complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 


MEIKLEJOHN  &  HOLDEN,  11  Paternoster  Square,  London,  E.C. 


London:  Printed  by  C.  1*.  Hodgson  &  Sox,  2  Newton  Street,  Kings  way,  London,  W.C. ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  39  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

[.Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


(INCORPORATED  bt  royal  charter.) 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

On  Thursday,  September  29th,  John  Wm.  Adamson, 
Professor  of  Education  in  University  of  London  King’s 
College,  will  commence  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on 

“RECENT  STUDIES  IN  THE  ART  OP 
TEACHING.” 

The  Lectures  will  pass  in  review  and  discuss  the  chief 
recent  reforms,  accomplished  and  projected,  in  the  art 
of  teaching  school-studies,  more  especially  the  “  English  ” 
subjects,  elementary  mathematics  and  languages.  At¬ 
tention  will  also  be  given  to  such  results  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  study  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  as  promise  to  be  of 
use  to  the  practising  teacher. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  346. 


/ 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.— The  next  Examination  of  Teachers  for 
the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1911. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certificates  of 

Ability  to  Teach. — The  next  Practical  Examina¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  October,  1910. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Christmas 

Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1910. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  will  commence  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1910. 

Professional  Prelim  inary  Examinations.— 

These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and  September. 
The  Spring  Examination  in  1911  will  commence  on  the 
7th  of  March. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

—Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
College  for  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


Molseg  Iball, 
©iforix 

“  The  most  renowned  and  the  most  successful 
Institution  of  its  kind."  Young  Man. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 
FOR  ALL  EXAMS. 


FREE  GUIDES 

on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Diploma  Correspondence  College,  Xtd., 

WOLSEY  HALL,  OXFORD. 


L 


ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

(Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 


Patron:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Earn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Director  of  Examinations. 


HE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION,  THE- 
ORY  of  MUSIC,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and 
over  400  Local  Centres  in  December,  when  Certificates 
will  be  granted  to  all  successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  (A.L.C.M.),  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.) ,  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  (L.C.M.),  and  Fellowship  (F.L.C.M.)  takeplace 
in  June,  July,  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  may  be  formed;  application 
for  particulars  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 

School  Centre  examinations  may  also  be  arranged. 
Details  in  the  special  School  Syllabus. 

SYLLABUS  for  1910,  with  Annual  Report  and  forms 
of  entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are  received 
and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best  Professors  at 
moderate  fees.  The  College  is  open  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

A  COURSE  of  TRAINING  in  Pianoforte  and  Singing 
for  Teachers  is  held  at  the  College. 

A  SHORT  SERIES  of  Lessons  in  special  Subjects  may 
be  had  at  Vacation  and  other  times. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


OHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  University  Delegacy  for  Secondary  Training, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

Principal  —  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 
(late  Lecturer  in  Education,  Manchester  University). 
Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  London 
Teacher’s  Diploma  and  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

Fees  .  for  the  Course  from  £65. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  £20  open  to  Students  with 
a  degree  on  entry.  There  is  a  Loan  Fund. 


NIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are  strongly 
recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are  or  intend  to 
be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Devon- 
port,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  Andrews,  Sheffield, 
Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The 
University,  St.  Andrews. 


ABERDARE  HALL,  CARDIFF.— 

RESIDENCE  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  SOUTH 
WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Principal :  Miss  Kate  Hurlbatt. 


Fees  £42.  10s.,  £36,  and  £32  per  annum.  College  tui¬ 
tion  fees*  £10  per  annum.  Scholarships  of  £25,  and 
Exhibitions  of  £10,  awarded  on  the  result  of  Scholar¬ 
ship  Examination  of  University  College,  Cardiff,  held 
annually  in  the  Spring.  Students  prepare  for  the  B.  A.  and 
B.Sc.  Degrees  of  the  University  of  Wales,  and  a  Medical 
School  and  Department  for  Secondary,  Elementary, 
and  Kindergarten  Training  are  attached  to  the  College. 
Students  with  recognized  academic  qualifications  can 
enter  in  October  or  January,  for  one  year’s  Secondary 
Training  Course.  Apply  to  the  Principal. 


Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 


LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March-April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November-December  also.  En¬ 
tries  for  the  November-December  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  October  12th,  1910. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 

Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 
viz.,  October-November,  March-April,  and  June-July. 
Entries  for  the  October-November  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  October  12th,  1910. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local  Centre 
or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application.  Price  36. 
per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B  for  1910  and  1911,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  n n 
application  to — 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams:  “ Associa,  London.” 


PORTLAND  ROAD  GYMNASIUM, 

London,  Wr. — Students  thoroughly  trained  for 
Public  Examination.  Duration  of  Course,  2  to  3  years 
Mistresses  supplied  to  Schools  for  all  branches  of  Phy 
sical  Work.  Gymnastics,  Hygienic  Exercises,  Dancing 
and  Remedial  Work.— Miss  Tollemache,  M.B.C.P.E. 
113  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATIONS. 


FREE  GUIDE 


MATRICULATION 

AND  FREE  GUIDES  TO  THE 

HIGHER 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Post  free,  from  THE  SECRETARY, 
Burlington  House,  Cambridge,  or  from  the 
London  Office  of  University  Correspondence 
College,  32  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


UNIVERSITY  HALL. 

Warden  : 

Mrs.  EDWIN  NEAVE,  B.Sc. 

TTNIVERSITY  HALL,  for  Women 

students,  was  opened  in  1896,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  usual  Course  of  Study  at  University  Hall  is  in 
preparation  for  ihe  Degree  Examinations  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which  all  the  Classes  and 
Degrees  in  Arts,  Divinity,  Science,  and  Medicine  are 
open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

The  Sessions  of  Residence  are  the  two  University 
Sessions,  viz.  the  Winter  Session,  October  to  March ; 
rhe  Summer  Session  (Optional),  April  to  June.  The 
Hall  accommodates  50  Students. 

University  Hall  fees  for  residence — Winter  Session, 
£30-£50  ;  Summer  Session,  £15-£25. 

Matriculation  and  Class  Fees  average  £10  for  the 
Winter  Session. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Warden, 
University  Hall,  St.  Andrews,  Fife. 


THE 

NORTHERN 

EDUCATIONAL 

AGENCY, 

8  ST.  ANN'S  PLACE,  MANCHESTER. 

TELEGRAMS:  “SCHOLIUM,  MANCHESTER.” 
PRINCIPALS : 

Mrs.  COLLINS  and  Mrs.  SUTHERLAND. 


Principals  of  Public  and  Private  Schools 
requiring  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  can 
obtain,  free  of  charge,  particulars  of  University 
Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers. 

Lists  of  Experienced  Matrons  and  Lady 
Housekeepers  supplied. 


ENGINEERING  AND  TECHNICAL  OPTICS. 

XrORTHAMPTON  POLYTECHNIC 

J-\  INSTITUTE, 

CLERKENWELL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


No  Preliminary  Pee  to  Candidates, 
and  the  terms  are  liberal  when  an  engagement 
is  secured. 


Schools  recommended  to  Parents  and  Guardians. 
There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 


ENGINEERING  DAY  COURSES  IN  MECHAN¬ 
ICAL.  ELECTRICAL,  and  HOROLOGICAL  EN¬ 
GINEERING,  and  in  ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 

Eull  Day  Courses  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
above  will  commence  on  Monday,  3rd  October,  1910. 
ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  28th  and  29th  September,  at  which  FIVE 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  offered.  The 
Courses  for  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 
include  periods  spent  in  commercial  workshops  and 
extend  over  four  years,  and  they  also  prepare  for  the 
Degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
London.  Fees  for  either  of  these  Courses,  £15  and 
£11  per  annum. 

DAY  COURSES  IN  TECHNICAL  OPTICS. 

Full  and  Partial  Day  Courses,  Practical  and  Theo¬ 
retical,  in  Technical  Optics  will  also  commence  on  the 
date  given  above.  These  Courses  deal  with  all  branches 
of  Optical  Science  and  Practice,  and  are  well  adapted 
for  those  seeking  a  career  in  this  department  of  Applied 
Science. 

The  Laboratories,  Workshops,  and  Lecture  Rooms  of 
the  Institute  are  fully  equipped  for  the  most  advanced 
teaching  in  the  subjects  dealt  with. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the 
Office  of  the  Institute,  or  to 

R.  MULLINEUX  WALMSLEY,  D.Sc.,  Principal. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE, 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 
NEW  SESSION  COMMENCES  28 SEPTEMBER,  1910. 

The  College  provides  Day  and  Evening  Courses 
for  Degrees  in  the  University  of  London  in  the 
Faculties  of  Arts.  Science,  Laws  and  Economics 
under  Recognised  Teachers  of  the  University. 

Subjects  :  Classics.  English,  Prench,  German,  Logic, 
History,  Geography,  Economics,  Mathematics,  Chem¬ 
ist  i-y,  Physics,  Botany.  Zoology,  Geology. 

Post-graduate  and  Research  Work  in  well-equipped 
Laboratories. 

Pull  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES  [France). 

FRENCH  COURSE  for  FOREIGNERS 

OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

WINTER  TERM  :  From  15  Nov.  to  15  Eeb. 
SUMMER  TERM  :  From  1  March  to  8  June. 
Diplomas. 

Dipl6mes  de  Langue  et  Litterature  Fran<>ises ;  Doctorat. 

Reduction  of  50  %  on  railway  fares  from  Dieppe  or 
Calais  to  Rennes.  Apply  for  Prospectus  to 

Prof.  Feuillerat.  Faculte  des  Lettres,  Rennes. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

AUCKLAND  GIRLS’  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

nPHE  NEW  ZEALAND  GOYERN- 

J-  M  ENT  invite  applications  for  the  appointment  of 
a  HEAD  MISTRESS  to  the  Auckland  Girls’  High 
School. 

Salary  £500  per  annum,  to  commence  from  the  time 
the  Head  Mistress  enters  on  her  duties.  The  engage¬ 
ment  to  be  for  five  years.  First-class  passage  will  be 
granted  to  New  Zealand. 

Candidates  must  possess  University  Degree  and  be 
under  40  years  of  age. 

For  particulars  and  forms  of  application  apply  to  the 
High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  13  Victoria 
Street.  London,  S.W. 

Applications  close  Friday,  30th  September,  1910. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

U  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

(UNIVERSITY  OE  LONDON.) 

WINTER  SESSION  1910-11  begins  on  MONDAY, 


October  3,  1910. 

The  Curriculum  includes : 

(1)  COMPLETE  EDUCATION  in  PRELIMI¬ 
NARY  and  INTERMEDIATE  MEDICAL 
STUDIES  at  the  University  Centre  for  Medical 
Sciences  at  University  College,  London,  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  first  and  second  Ex¬ 
aminations  for  the  M.B.,  B.S.,  University  of  London, 
and  of  the  first  and  second  Examinations  for  the 
M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  L.R.C.P.  (Loud.),  and  the  first 
Examination  for  the  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.). 

(2)  COMPLETE  EDUCATION  in  FINAL 
STUDIES  at  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOS¬ 
PITAL  and  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Final  Exa  iiinations  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London, 
and  of  the  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.Rand 
P.R.C.S.  (Eng.)  Examinations. 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATIONS 
in  Anatomy  and  Physiology  held  on  SEPTEMBER  20, 
1910.  Entries  close  September  17, 1910. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  particulai  s  apply  to  the 
Dean,  University  College  Hospital  Medical  School, 
University  Street*  Gower  Street,  W.C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

Provost :  T.  Gregory  Poster,  Ph.D. 


rrHE  Session  1910-11  in  the  FACUL- 

I  TIES  of  ARTS,  LAWS,  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 
SCIENCE,  and  ENGINEERING  will  begin  on  Mon¬ 
day,  October  3rd.  The  Provost  and  Deans  will  attend 
on  Monday,  October  3rd,  and  Tuesday,  October  4th, 
from  10  a. in.  to  1  p.m.,  for  the  admission  of  students. 
Intending  students  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Provost  as  soon  as  possible. 

TH E  SLADE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ART  Mill  open  on 
Monday,  October  3rd,  and  students  may  be  admitted  on 
or  before  that  date. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

EXAMINATION  for  Entrance  Scholarships  on  Tues¬ 
day,  September  20th,  1910. 


The  following  Prospectuses  are  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
Faculty  of  Arts. 

Faculty  of  Laws. 

Faculty  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Faculty  of  Science. 

Faculty  of  Engineering. 

Indian  School. 

Slade  School  of  Fine  Art. 

School  of  Architecture. 

Department  of  Economics. 

Department  of  Public  Health. 

Scholarships,  Prizes,  Ac. 

Post-graduate  Courses  and  Arrangements  for  Re¬ 
search. 

Post-graduate  and  Research  work  is  provided  for  in 
all  Departments. 

WALTER  W.  SETON,  M.A., 

Secretary. 


University  College,  London. 
(Gower  Street.) 


]\/T ARIA  GREY  TRAINING  COL- 

1V1  lege  for  women  teachers. 

Principal:  Miss  Alice  Woods, 

Girton  College,  Moral  Science  Tripos. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  London  and  Cambridge  Teachers’  Diplomas 
and  the  Higher  Certificate  of  the  National  Froeliel 
Union. 

FIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  from  £10  to  £30  offered 
to  Candidates  in  September,  1910. 

AVINK WORTH  HALL  OF  RESIDENCE, 
BRONDESBURY. 

Warden :  Mrs.  H.  M.  Eelkin. 

For  Students  attending  the  Maria  Grey  College  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Secondary  and  Preparatory 
Schools. 

The  Hall  is  situated  on  high  ground,  close  to  the 
College  and  within  one  minute’s  walk  of  the  Brondes- 
bury  Park  Station  on  the  North  London  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  AVarden  or  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  at  the  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W. 


NIYERSITY 


OF 


ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


WINTER  SESSION,  1910-1911. 

The  AVINTER  SESSION  commences  on  Thursday, 
13th  October,  1910.  The  PRELIMINARY'  EXAMIN¬ 
ATION  will  commence  on  September  9th. 

The  Degrees  in  Medicine  granted  by  the  University 
are Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.B.),  Bachelor  of  Surgery 
(Ch.B.) ,  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.)  ,  Master  of  Surgery 
(Ch.M.).  They  are  conferred  only  after  Examination, 
and  only  on  Students  of  the  University.  A  Diploma  in 
Public  Health  is  conferred  after  Examination  on  Grad¬ 
uates  in  Medicine  of  any  University  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  total  cost  for  the  whole  curriculum, 
including  Hospital  Fees  and  Fees  for  the  Degrees  of 
M.B.  and  Ch.B.,  is  usually  about  £150.  Bursaries, 
Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Prizes,  to  the  number 
of  fifty,  and  of  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  £1,180,  are 
open  to  competition  in  this  Faculty. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  Classes,  Pees,  Ac.,  may  be  bad 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Medical 
Faculty. 

The  University  also  grants  the  following  Degrees  : — 
In  Arts  :  Doctor  of  Letters,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and 
Master  of  Arts.  In  Science :  Doctor  of  Science,  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Science  (in  Pure  Science  and  in  Agriculture). 
In  Divinity:  Doctor  of  Divinity  (Honorary)  and  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Divinity.  In  Law:  Doctor  of  Laws  (Honorary), 
Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.),  and  Bachelor  of  Law  (B.L.). 

Particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  University. 


NIYERSITY 


OF 


BRISTOL. 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  of  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  will  be  forwarded  on  application : — 

FACULTY  OE  ARTS. 

FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE. 

Including  Department  of  Agricultural  Science. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE— 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Dental  Surgery. 

Public  Health. 

FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING. 

SECONDARY  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

DAY  TRAINING  COLLEGES  (Men  and  Women). 


HALLS  OF  RESIDENCE. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BURSARIES. 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

The  SESSION  in  the  FACULTIES  OF  ARTS, 
SCIENCE,  AND  MhDICINE  will  commence  on 
MONDAY',  October  3rd:  in  the  FACULTY  OF  EN¬ 
GINEERING  on  TUESDAY',  September  13th. 

JAMES  RAFTER,  Registrar. 


LAUSANNE. 

^NGLO-SWISS  INSTITUTE. 

HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  SONS  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Best  in  Switzerland.  Limited  number.^ Special  in¬ 
dividual  attention  given  to  each  boy.  English  system. 
Home  life.  French  spoken  throughout.  * 

Principal  will  stay  at  Morley’s  Hotel,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  from  4th  till  11th  of  September,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  call  upon  parents  interested.  Ready 
to  take  pupils  back  with  him  to  Switzerland. 

References  :  H.  W.  Fair©,  E-q.,  168  West  Hill,  Putney 
Heath,  London:  H.B.M.  Consul,  A.  Galland,  Esq  , 
Lausanne  :  R.  Courtneidge,  Esq.,  Shaftesbury  Theatre. 
London  :  Ac.  Ac. 
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THE 

“NORMAL” 
FREE  GUIDES. 


The  Principals  of  the  Normal  Correspondence 
College  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  issued  the  following 


Free  Guides. 


A.C.P. 

L.C.P. 

F.C.P. 


100  pages. 
84  „ 

75  „ 


And  have  also  published  the  following  Guides  :— 

PRELIMINARY  CERT.  ...  120  pages. 

CERTIFICATE  .  100  „ 

MATRICULATION  (London)  92  ,, 

MATRICULATION  (Wales) ...  72  ,, 

NORTHERN  MATRIC.  ...  60  „ 

OXFORD  &  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  100  „ 

These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend  sitting 
for  examination. _ 

NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dcjlwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


(Urttvemfg  £ufort<xf  Coffec^e. 

LONDON. 

( Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION 
POSTAL  INSTITUTION. 

Manager :  Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A. 

Assistant  Manager :  Miss  J.  WATSON,  M.A. 

17  RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

{formerly  27  Southampton  Street,  Strand.) 


POSTAL  PREPARATION 


FOR 


1406 


DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 


FOR 


LONDON 

MATRICULATION 


TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY. 

,  LTD., 

glbucaftonaC  Jlgents, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN.  F.  E.  KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge) 


Telegrams- "TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 

This  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patronage 
including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


Classes  commence  Monday,  September  12th,  1910,  for 
the  January  and  June  Examinations. 

At  the  last  Examination  45  Students  of  University 
Tutorial  College  were  successful. 

Full  particulars  may  he  had  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

University  Tutorial  College, 

32  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 


UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 


152 

U.E.P.I.  Candidates  have  passed  the  M.D.  (London) 
during  the  last  nine  years;  nine  of  these  obtained  tne 
gold  medal. 


U.E.P.I.  Candidates  have,  during  the  last  fourteen 
vears,  passed  various  groups  in  the  Cambridge  Higher 
Local  (143  in  the  First  Class),  gaming  275  marks  ot 
Distinction. 

137 

U  E.P.I.  Candidates  have  passed  the  Oxford  Higher 
Local  during  1903-9. 

SPECIAL  PREPARATION  POR  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


TUITION  BY 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

For  MATRICULATION,  B.A.,  A.C.P.,  and 

other  Examinations:  and  -for  Independent 
Study. 

SUBJECTS. 

Latin  Arithmetic.  Mechanics.  Botany. 

Greek.  Algebra.  English.  Physics. 

French.  Geometry.  History.  Logic. 

German.  Higher  Math.  Chemistry.  Psychology. 
Economics.  Book-keeping. 

THE  STAFF  consists  of  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  London,  Dublin,  and  Royal  Universities,  Prize¬ 
men.  &c. 

Intending  Students  should  write  fully  to  the  Principal— 

Me.  J.  CHARLESTON,  B.A.  (Lond.  &  Oxon.), 

Burlington  Coeeespondence  College, 
Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  London,  W.C. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER 
LOCAL  EXAMINATION  (34  pages)  sent 
Gratis  to  Candidates  :  Is.  to  Non-candidates. 


/CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION, 

\J  Classes  or  Private  Lessons  in  all  Subjects  for  all 
Examinations,  & c.,  at  moderate  fees.  Special  tuition 
for  Medical  Prelims,  and  Diploma  Exams.  Mamy 
recent  successes. — F.  J.  Borland,  B.A.,  L.  .  •  ('  ,, 
and  Math.  Prizeman),  Victoria  Tutorial 
28  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. ;  and  Stalheim. 
Brunswick  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Schools  visited  and  Examinations  conducted. 


AS  a  Superior  Private  Hotel,  Hydro, 

Sanatorium,  Scholastic  Establishment,  or  similar 
Institution.— One  of  the  most  perfectly  builtand  admir¬ 
ably  appointed  MANSIONS  in  the  West  ot  England, 
readily  adaptable  to  either  of  the  above  purposes,  for 
SALE  With  superb  gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  ana 
nark  lands;  spacious  and  excellently  fitted  stabling 
coach-houses,  &c.,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  seat 
of  first-class  county  rank,  the  whole  comprising  an  area 
of  about  11  acres,  which  can  be  increased  if  need  be. 
The  property,  which  is  situate  close  to  a  historic  ana 
important  West-country  town,  within  half  a  mile  ot 
railway  station  and  about  three  hours  by  rail  from 
London  forms  the  strictly  residential  portion  of  an 
important  estate,  and  is  in  the  most  perfect  condition 
ofTpair.  Particulars  of  Ellis,  Son,  &  Bowden,  Land 
and  Estate  Agents,  Bedford  Chambers,  Exeter. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro- 
duce  University  and  other  qualified  ENGLlorl 
and  FOREIGN  MASTERS  and  TUTORS  to 
Schools  and  Private  Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  4  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University,  Trained,  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY  TEACHERS 
to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  well  qualified  and  experienced  LADY 
MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS,  and  HOUSE 
MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and  Girls'  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  anv  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  he  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected  with 
the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction  of 
Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY,  being 
in  close  and  constant  communication  with  the 
Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief  Girls’  and 
Boys’  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  many 
of  whom  they  have  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  Agents,  and  having  on  their  books  always  a 
large  number  of  thoroughly  genuine  Schools 
for  Sale  and  Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well 
as  the  names  and  requirements  of  numerous 
wonld-be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER  of 
SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNERSHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers,  and  there  is 
no  charge  to  Vendors  unless  a  Sale  or  Partner¬ 
ship  be  effected  through  this  Agency. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are  treated 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.-PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  have 
a  carefully  organized  Department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other 
Educational  Establishments.  No  charge  is 
made  for  registration. 


New  Edition.  18mo,  price  9d. 

rpHE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOK- 

1  KEEPING,  by  Single  and  Double  Entry, 
with  Practical  Explanations  and  Exercises  on  the  most 
useful  Forms  for  Business.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

London:  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN  & 
KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention, 
every  effort  being  made  to  save  clients  as  much 
time  and  trouble  as  possible. 

Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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QT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL 

O  and  COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 


The  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  is  a  fully  recognized  School 
of  the  University  in  the  Departments  of  (1)  PRELIMI- 
N  \RY  SCIENCES;  (2)  INTERMEDIATE  MEDICAL 
STUDIES;  and  (3)  ADVANCED  MEDICAL  SUB¬ 
JECTS. 

In  the  DEPARTMENT  of  PRELIMINARY  SCI¬ 
ENCES  full  and  complete  courses  of  instruction  in 
BIOLOGY,  CHEMISTRY,  and  PHYSICS  are  given 
throughout  the  year  by  lecturers  recognized  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  University. 

NEW  LABORATORIES  have  recently  been  con¬ 
structed  for  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Also  a  new  block 
of  laboratories  for  every  branch  of  PATHOLOGY. 

WINTER  SESSION  begins  Oct,  1, 1910. 

For  a  Handbook,  giving  full  information,  apply  to  the 
Dean,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 


T7ESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL 

f  V  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 

Broad  Sanctuary  and  Canton  Street,  S.W. 


The  Winter  Session  begins  on  October  3rd. 


Special  Terms  given  to  Sons  of  Medical  Men. 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

On  September  21st  and  22nd  the  following  Scholar¬ 
ships  may  be  competed  for  by  students  entering  in  the 
Winter  Session : — 

University  Scholarships  ...  £60  and  £60. 

Three  in  Arts . £60,  £40,  and  £30. 

Two  in  Science  .  £60  and  £40. 

Dental  Scholarship .  £20. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 

E.  ROCK  CARLING,  F.R.C.S.,  Dean. 


THE  JOINT  SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C, 


Managed  by  a  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the 
following  Bodies  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 

C0LLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 
WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appointments. 
The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore  charged. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  ON  APPLICATION. 

Interviews(preferably  by  appointment)  12  p.m.-1.30  p.m. 
and  3  p.m.-5.30  p.m.  Saturdays,  12  p.m.-l  p.m. 
Telephone— City  2257. 


JOINT  ACENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors,  Head 
Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of  Assistant 
Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools  Association.) 


THIS  Agency  Las  been  establisbed  for 

the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of  the 
above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are  reduced. 
Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  fully  Certificated  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics 
and  Sports  Mistresses. 

(b)  REMEDIAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger,  M.B.C.P.E. 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


THE 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
LONDON. 


The  Hospital  and  Medical  School  are  fully 
equipped  for  teaching  the  entire  curriculum, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


J^ING’S 


COLLEGE.  —  FACULTY 

OF  ENGINEERING. 


Complete  COURSES  OF  STUDY,  extending  over 
either  three  or  four  years,  are  arranged  in  CIVIL, 
MECHANICAL,  and  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
for  the  Engineering  Degrees  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  for  the  Diploma  and  Certificate  of  the  College. 

The  Four  Years’  Course  provides,  in  addition  to  the 
Academic  Training,  opportunity  for  Practical  Training 
in  “Works.” 

Special  Courses  of  ADVANCED  LECTURES  are  to 
be  given  on  “  Internal  Combustion  Engines,”  and  the 
“  Theory  and  Practice  of  Construction.” 

ENTRANCE  DAY  FOR  NEW  STUDENTS, 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  4th. 


including  instruction  in  Maternity  Wards  which 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  Hospital. 


HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

In  addition  to  Clerkships  and  Dresserships, 
Sixteen  Resident  Appointments  are  annually 
open  to  all  General  Students.  Also  Medical, 
Surgical,  and  Obstetric  Registrars  are  appointed 
annually. 


HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Capper,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E. 

(Dean)  . 

Prof.  H.  M.  Waynforth,  M.I.M.E., 

A.M.Inst.C.E.  (Sub-Dean) . 

Prof.  M.  Curry,  M.Inst.C.E . 

Prof.  E.  Wilson,  M.I.E.E . 

Prof.  S.  A.  F.  White,  M.A . Mathematics. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Thomson,  F.R.S .  Chemistry. 

Prof.  C.  G.  Barela,  D.Sc.  .  Physics. 

Prof.  A.  K.  Huntington,  M.I.M.M.  ...  Metallurgy. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Sibly,  D.Sc . Geology. 


-Engineering. 


/  Electrical 
I  Engineering. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  to  the  value  of  over 
£1000  are  awarded  annually. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

H.  CAMPBELL  THOMSON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School, 

Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  W. 

Lectures  and  Classes  will  be  resumed  on  October  3 rd. 


8T- 


MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

SCHOOL,  PADDINGTON,  W. 

(University  of  London.) 


The  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  October  3rd, 
1910,  when  an  Opening  Address  will  be  given  by  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 

The  Medical  School  occupies  an  exceptional  position 
in  the  Wrest-end  of  London,  and  possess  a  good  Athletic 
Ground. 

The  ENTIRE  MEDICAL  CURRICULUM  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Degrees  of  the  Universities,  the  Diplomas 
of  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  and  the  Government  Medical 
Services. 


SIX  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £145  to 
£25,  will  be  competed  for  in  September. 

Illustrated  Handbook  on  application  to  the  Dean. 


For  full  information  and  Prospectus  apply  to  the 
Dean  or  to  the  Secretary,  King’s  College,  Strand. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

I  N  G’S  COLLEGE. 

COMPLETE  COURSES  OF  STUDY  are  arranged 
in  the  following  F'aculties  for  Degrees  in  the  University 
of  London.  Students  may  also  join  for  any  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  without  taking  the  complete  Course.  Facilities 
for  Research  are  given : — 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  including  Secondary  Teachers’ 
Training  Course,  Day  Training  College,  and  Oriental 
Studies. 

Division  of  Architecture. 

FACULTY^  OF  SCIENCE. —  (a)  Natural  Science 
Division,  ( b )  Medical  Science  Division,  (c)  Bacterio¬ 
logical  Department,  (d)  Public  Health  Department. 

FACULTYr  OF  ENGINEERING.— Civil,  Mechani¬ 
cal,  and  Electrical  Engineering. 


ING’S  COLLEGE. 

THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

A  School  of  the  University  of  London. 


COURSES  FOR  DEGREES  IN  THEOLOGY,  OR 
FOR  THE  ASSOC  I  AT  ESH  IP  OF  THE  COL¬ 
LEGE.  DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 


For  full  information  and  Prospectuses  apply  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  ;  or  to  the  Secretary,  King’s 
College,  Strand. 


RING’S  COLLEGE, 


LONDON. 


CLASSES  FOR  THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION  AND  PROFESSIONAL  PRE¬ 
LIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Individual  Tuition  in  all  subjects  required  for  the 
Examinations.  Fee  for  Half-yearly  Course,  £3.  3s. 
Students  may  join  at  any  time  at  proportional  fees. 

Apply  to  the  Secretary,  King’s  College,  Strand, 
W.C. 


TO  LET  or  SELL  witb  immediate 

possession,  ST.  DUNSTAN  SCHOOL,  with  good 
house  and  schoolroom,  stable,  and  outbuildings.  Es¬ 
tablished  over  50  years.— F.  Bond,  West  Street,  Alford, 
Lines. 


WANTED  Pushing  and  Energetic 

PUBLISHERS  for  MATHEMATICAL 
WORKS  for  Indian  Schools  and  Colleges.  State  terms 
to  S.  Ray,  M.A.,  Principal,  Metropolitan  Institution, 
Calcutta. 


FRENCH  MASTER,  having  experi¬ 
ence  of  Teaching,  desires  an  au  pair  or  paid  post 
in  an  English  School.  When  replying  please  state 
conditions.  Address — Boyer,  Rue  des  Petites- Pousses, 
Limoges,  France. 


Fourteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  Books 

I  to  III.  By  A.  K.  Isbtster,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
With  Notes,  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text, 
and  a  Series  of  Easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners. 
Designed  as  a  First  Greek  Reading  Book  in  Schools. 
London  :  Longmans  A  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

RING’S  COLLEGE. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOR 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Theory,  Practice,  and  History  of  Education : 

J.  W.  Adamson,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education  (Head  of 
the  Department). 

Psychology : 

Wr.  Brown,  M.A.,  Lecturer. 

The  Course,  which  includes  practical  work  in  Secondary 
Schools,  extends  over  one  academical  year,  beginning  in 
October  or  January.  It  is  suitable  for  those  who  are 
preparing  to  take  the  Teachers’  Diploma  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London. 

The  fee  is  £20  for  the  year,  if  paid  in  advance,  or 
8  guineas  per  term  (three  tei'ms  in  the  year). 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each  for  one  year, 
tenable  from  October  1,  1911,  are  offered  to  suitable  can¬ 
didates  (men)  who  are  graduates  of  a  British  University. 

Application  should  be  made  to  Prof.  Adamson,  King’s 
College,  Strand,  W.C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

RING’S  COLLEGE. 

EVENING  CLASS  DEPARTMENT. 
COURSES  are  arranged  for  the  INTERMEDIATE 
and  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 
DEGREES  of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
Students  taking  the  full  Course  pay  Composition  Fees 
and  rank  as  Internal  Students  of  the  U  niversity. 

EVENING  CLASSES  are  also  held  for  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture  and  Building 
Construction,  Drawing,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  all 
Science  Subjects. 

For  full  information  and  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Dean 
(Mr.  R.  W.  K.  Edwards)  or  to  the  Secretary,  King's 
College,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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tutorial  institute,  Xonbon. 

39  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 

NOW  READY. 

NEW  DIPLOMA  GUIDE 

to  A.C-P.  and  L.C.P.  and  all  TEACHERS’  DIPLOMAS, 

with  Prospectus  of  Oral  and  Correspondence  Classes. 


New  Practical  Guide 

to 

FROEBEL  CERTIFICATES, 

National  Froebel  Union. 


New  Guide 

to 

HIGHER  LOCALS, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge. 


NEW  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  L.L.A. 


During  the  last  15  years,  THOUSANDS  OP  SUCCESSES 

AT  RECENT  EXAMINATIONS.  HIGHEST  RESULTS  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

Guides  and  Particulars  Free  from  the  Principal. 


Schools  tor  sale.  —  (Oxon.) 

Day  and  boarding,  no  competition,  only  school  in 
district,  large  house  (14  rooms),  rent  only  £25,  good 
kitchen  garden,  playground,  5  boarders,  25  day  pupils. 
Price  £150—  (North  of  England.)  Old  established, 
high  class,  owing  to  Principal’s  approaching  marriage, 
34  day  pupils,  11  boarders.  Goodwill  £100.— (Dorset.) 
First  class  day  and  boarding,  with  kindergarten  depart¬ 
ment,  income  about  £830. — (Kent  )  Seaside.  Under 
present  management  38  years  ;  Principal  retiring.  28 
day  pupils,  5  boarders.  (London  Suburb  )  Day 
connexion  ;  income  about  £500.  —  Mrs.  Hooper, 
13  Regent  Street,  London.  Expert  advice  gratis  ; 
absolutely  no  charge  to  purchasers.  Established  1881. 


Berlin.  —  companion-gover¬ 
ness  required  to  accompany  girl  to  and  from 
school,  musical,  play  accompaniments,  assist  in  light 
household  duties ;  happy  home ;  £30.— Hooper’s,  13 
Regent  Street,  London.  No  booking  fee.  Stamp. 
Also  vacancies  for  Sweden,  Russia,  Leipzig,  South 
America,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Persia.  References 
exchanged.  No  booking  fees.  Established  1881. 


Trained  gymnastic  and 

SPORTS  MISTRESS,  remedial  exercises,  Swedish 
and  German  Drill,  Physiology,  Massage.  Referee  states 
“  a  bright,  enthusiastic  teacher,  willing,  good  natured, 
painstaking.”— 11,262  E,  Hooper’s,  13  Regent  Street, 
London.  Others,  English,  Music,  Art,  Languages. 
Particulars  free.  Head  Mistresses  invited  to  make 
known  their  reauirements.  Established  1881. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is 
a  Monthly  Record  and  Review,  now  in  its 
FORTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  ISSUE,  The 
PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free. 
Ask  for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY,  which  will 
be  sent  at  once  if  application  is  made  to 
the  PUBLISHER,  William  Rice,  3  Broad¬ 
way,  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month.  Price  Id.  Yearly 
Subscription,  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

THE 

llniuersitp  Correspondent. 

An  Educational  Journal  devoted  mainly  to 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  MATTERS. 

LEADING  FEATURES  OF  “THE  UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENT.’ 

University  Examination  Papers.  University  News  and  Notes.  Notice  of,  and 
Articles  on.  Special  Subjects  for  London  University  Examinations,  Articles  on 
Preparation  for  London  Matriculation.  Calendar  of  London  l  mversity  Events, 
Notice  of  Changes  in  London  University  Regulations,  Articles  ot  Educational 
Interest. _ 

Publishing  Office:  157  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  AND  TITLE 

(ST.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY). 

PREPARATION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

ST.  GEORGE’S  CLASSES,  EDINBURGH 

(Founded  1876). 

Experienced  Tutors,  holding  high  University  Distinctions. 

During  last  31  years  84%  of  all  L.L.A.  Students  of  these  Classes 
have  been  Successful. 

AX  INDIVIDUAL  SYSTEM. 

Tutors  work  in  direct  communication  with  their  Students. 

Inclusive  Eees  : — Pass  Course,  £2.  2s. ;  Honours  Coarse,  £3.  3s. 
Payable  by  instalments. 

Complete  Outlines  of  Study;  Test  Papers  and  Model  Answers  (which  become 
the  property  of  the  Student). 

Write  for  Prospectus  to-DIRECTOR,  St.  George’s  Classes,  Edinburgh. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THB 

OOXjLjIEGFE  OIF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
hears  their  Watermark. 

Packed  In  Beams  of  480  Sheets..  per  Seam,  2s. 

960  ..  ••  4s- 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

First  Class  (or  Senior),  2d.  each ;  Second  Class  (or  Junior),  4d.  each. 
Music  Paper,  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HTGH  HOLBORN.  LONDON,  W.C. 


Crown  8 vo,  348  pages,  price  3s.  6 cl. 

SCHILLING’S  SPANISH  GRAMMAR. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  FREDERICK  ZAGEL. 


Post  Hvo,  cloth ,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS 

undertakes  every  description  of  Letterpress 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Estimates  furnished.  Inquiries  solicited . 

Address —  GEORGE  OVER,  Printer,  Rugby. 


■«  T  have  carefully  read  over  Schilling’s  ‘  Spanish  Grammar,  and  I  find  it  to  be  a 
od  practical  hook.  The  rules  are  clearly  enunciated.  The  irregular  verbs  are 
ouned  so  that  their  points  of  agreement  and  difference  are  visible  at  a  glance. 
1P  exercises  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  book,  are  so  arranged  as  to  gradually 
milS  the  student  with  the  chief  syntactical  rules  and  the  most  commonly 
cun  ing  idiomatic  expressions  ;  they  are  specially  adapted  to  draw  out  conversa- 
mal  power  The  dialogues  are  most  happily  selected,  and  a  most  useful  addition 
^his  part  of  the  book  The  whole  work  is  admirably  adapted  both  for  school 
asses  and  for  self-instruction.” — Ricardo  Ramirez,  Professor  of  the^ Spamsh 
manage  and  Literature  at  King’s  College.  London  ;  Examiner  to  the  Society  of 
t CVhnrohp/r  nf  Commerce .  Laic  Society ,  dec. 
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r  DUSTLESS  SCHOOLS,  -i 

For  the  Anhydrous  and  most  effective  LAYINC  of  DUST  and  DIRT,  not  only 
during  each  Sweeping,  but  also  throughout  all  the  intervening  periods, 
which  is  of  greater  hygienic  importance 


USE 


FLORIGENE 

(A  Registered  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE) 

On  all  School,  Laboratory,  &c.,  Floors,  &  Linoleums  of  every  description 

Very  EARLY  in  the  VACATION  for  Best  Results. 

Three  times  a  tear  only  necessary.  Floors  are  impregnated,  not 
sticky  — the  ordinary  daily  sweeping  alone  required  to  clean,  without 
sprinkling  of  any  kind. 


“  Florigene  ”  is  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  throat  and  other 
diseases,  and  has  been  awarded  the  BRONZE  MEDAL  of  the 
ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE.  It  is  also  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  MEDICAL  and  other  authorities. 

Two  well-known  SCHOOL  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  have  recently  jointly 
reported  to  their  County  Borough  Education  Committee  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  “  Florigene  as  the  result  of  bacteriological  experiments  in 
four  departments— as  follows  : — 

1.  Economy  of  labour  in  cleaning  the  room. 

2.  Prevention  of  the  rising  of  dust  once  deposited ;  hence 

a  healthier  atmosphere  for  breathing. 

They  also  favour  its  more  general  adoption,  especially  in 
rooms  where  drill  is  carried  out. 


“  Florigene  ”  is  being  continuously  used  on  the  floors  of  The  Royal 
Naval  Colleges,  H.M.  Patent  Office  Library,  H.M.  Science  and  Art 
and  other  Government  Buildings ;  also  m  numerous  Schools, 
Laboratories,  Libraries,  Museums,  &c.,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Colonies  with  approval. 

Send  for  particulars.  Bacteriological ,  Medical,  and  other  Reports 
and  Testimonials  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers — 


THE 


“  DUST-ALLAYER 
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Offices:  165  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  &c. 


NOW  READY. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  784  pp.,  price  2s.  6d.,  free  by  post. 

To  Members  of  the  College  the  price  is  Is. ;  or  Is.  6 d.  free  by  post. 

THE  CALENDAR 

OF 

THE  GOLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1910—11: 

CONTAINING 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  College , 
Lists  of  Officers ,  Examiners ,  and  Members ,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations ,  Sgc.,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
the  following  Examination  Papers : — 

1.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Teachers  for  Diplomas,  Summer,  1909 

2.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1909 

3.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Pupils  for  Certificates,  Midsummer,  1909 

4.  Do.  do.  -  do.  Christmas,  1909 

5.  Papers  set  at  Professional  PreliminaryExamination,  March,  1909 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  September,  1909 

7.  Papers  set  at  Lower  Forms  Examination  ...  ...  Midsummer, 1909 

8.  Do.  do.  ...  ...  Christmas,  1909 

*„*  Nos,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  may  he  had  separately,  price,  free  by  post, 
Id.  each  set.  Nos.  7  and  8,  price,  free  by  post,  3 Ad.  each  set. 

The  Appendix  will  also  contain  the  ANSWERS  to  certain  of  the  Mathematical 
papers  set  for  the  Diploma,  Certificate,  and  Professional  Preliminary 

Examinations. 

The  Diploma  Papers  are  to  he  had  only  in  the 

Calendar. 


London  :  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


1910. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Xectures  for  fteacbers 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  AET,  AND  HISTOEY  OF  EDUCATION. 


RECENT  STUDIES  IN  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

To  be  delivered  by  JOHN  WILLIAM  ADAMSON,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education 
in  University  of  London  King’s  College. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Thirty-eighth  Annual  Series)  will  commence  on 
Thursday,  September  29,  at  7  p.m. 

The  lectures  will  pass  in  review  and  discuss  the  chief  recent  reforms,  accom¬ 
plished  and  projected,  in  the  art  of  teaching  school-studies,  more  especially  the 
English  ”  subjects,  elementary  mathematics,  and  languages.  Attention  will  also 
be  given  to  such  results  of  the  experimental  study  of  the  art  of  teaching  as  promise 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  practising  teacher. 

SYLLABUS. 

I.  (Sept.  29.)  Pedagogical  Method.— Pedagogical  method  as  formerly  interpreted 
and  as  at  present  understood.  Logical  method  and  the  instruction  of  children. 
The  principles  of  sequence  and  of  system ;  the  various  modes  of  correlation. 

II.  (Oct.  6.)  The  Early  Instruction  in  English. — The  mistake  of  a  formal 
treatment  of  the  first  lessons  in  speaking  and  reading  English :  discussion  and 
suggestions. 

III.  (Oct.  13.)  English  “  Composition.”— Any  method  adopted  for  teaching 
this  art  must  be  based  upon  respect  for  the  pupil’s  individuality.  The  teaching  of 
composition  and  its  several  stages  in  view  of  this  condition.  The  place  of  "ver¬ 
nacular  grammar. 

IV.  (Oct.  20.)  English  Literature. — The  educational  functions  of  a  vernacular 
literature.  The  philological  and  the  humanist  treatment  of  literature;  corre¬ 
sponding  differences  in  method.  The  cultivation  of  literary  taste. 

V.  (Oct.  27.)  History—  The  aims,  sound  and  unsound,  proposed  to  the  teacher 
of  history.  The  most  usual  plan  of  teaching  history  in  schools  and  the  objections 
to  it.  What  may  be  accomplished  at  different  stages ;  corresponding  procedure. 
Appai-atus  and  illustrations. 

VI.  (Nov.  3.)  Geography  (I).—  Geography  as  a  substantive  study.  First  steps. 
Eield-work;  maps  and  map  exercises  (“profiles”  or  “sections”  and  the  like) 
text-books. 

VII.  (Nov.  10.)  Geography  (II).— Geography  as  an  adjunct  of  humanist  study. 
“  Descriptive  ”  geography  :  books  of  travel.  Topography  and  history.  Geography 
and  economics.  Apparatus  and  illustrations. 

VIII.  (ATov.  17.)  Foreign  Languages.— Strong  and  weak  points  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  mode  of  teaching  foreign  languages.  The  principles  of  the  “reform”  or 
“  direct  ”  method.  The  application  of  the  direct  method  to  the  study  of  Latin. 

IX.  (Nov.  24.)  Elementary  Mathematics— The  conflict  between  the  disciplin¬ 
ary  and  the  utilitarian  aspects  of  arithmetic.  Concrete  presentation  of  arithmetic 
and  of  the  early  stage  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Some  abuses  of  the  concrete 
treatment. 

X.  (Dec.  1.)  Rote  Learning  .—The  errors  of  abusing  and  of  neglecting  the  rote- 
memory.  Things  which  should  be  learned  “  by  heart.”  Experimental  study  of 
rote-memory.  More  and  less  economical  modes  of  learning  by  heart. 

XI.  (Dec.  8.)  The  Hygiene  of  Learning.— The  learner’s  failure  to  maintain  a 
constant  level  of  achievement  and  reasons  therefor.  Practical  conclusions  from  the 
study  of  fatigue  as  observed  in  school.  Posture,  a  potential  source  of  danger  to 
health  in  the  existing  conditions  of  the  schoolroom. 

XII.  (Dec.  15.)  The  Newer  Studies.— The  radical  change  in  the  conditions  of 
public  instruction  as  given  to-day  compared  with  those  of  a  generation  ago.  Con¬ 
sequent  changes  in  aim,  curriculum,  and  method. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


*,*  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the 
College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.— Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to 
the  Course. 
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A  new 


READY_  7 HIS  MONTH. 

A  GENERAL  AND  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Text-book  of  Modern  Scientific  Geography  for  Teachers  and  for  Students  preparing  for  Matriculation,  Senior  Local, 

and  other  Examinations. 

"With  numerous  Maps  and  Diagrams  specially  drawn  for  this  work. 

By  J.  F.  UNSTEAD,  M.A.,  and  E.  G.  R.  TAYLOR,  B.Sc. 

As  an  exposition  of  modern  scientific  geography,  this  book  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  of  the  subject. 


THE  TEACHERS’  HANDBOOK  AND  KEY  TO  L’ESTRANGE’S 

“  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  OF  COMPARATIVE  GEOGRAPHY.” 

Containing  Answers  to  the  Questions  and  Exercises,  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  text  and  illustrations,  and  an  Introduction 

on  the  Teaching  of  Geography. 

By  P.  H.  L’ESTRANGE,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Marlborough  College. 

Crown  8vo,  5s. 


PHILIPS’  NEW  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

A  Series  of  48  Plates  containing  121  Maps  and  Diagrams  with  an  Introduction  and  Plans  of  Battles,  &c. 
By  RAMSAY  MUIR,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Liverpool. 

Large  4to,  3s.  net.  Full  Prospectus  and  Specimen  Map  free  on  application. 


NOW 

“  DISTANT  LANDS.” 


READY . 

THE  MODEL  GEOGRAPHY. 


Book  III  of  Mackinder’s  famous  “  Elementary  Studies.’ 
300  pages.  12  Coloured  Maps,  200  Illustrations.  2s. 


A  new  series  of  Regional  Text-books,  inch  the  British  Empire. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  5d.  each  (in  cloth,  6d.). 


If  you  do  not  know  these  Books,  write  to  us,  giving  usual  details  of  authentication  and  marking  your  note  plainly  E.T. 

George  PHILIP  8l  Son,  Ltd.,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. _ 


THE  PERFECTED 
SELF-FILLING 
FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Every  one  is  interested  in  the  New  Invention 
applied  to  the  “TORPEDO”  Self-Filling  Pen 
It  has  the  following  advantages  :  —  Fills 
itself  in  a  moment;  Cleans  itself  in¬ 
stantly;  No  rubber  to  perish  or  other 
parts  to  get  out  of  order ;  Does  not  leak 
or  blot,  and  always  ready  to  write; 

Twin  feed  and  all  latest  im¬ 
provements. 


The  Makers  claim  the 
“TORPEDO”  Self-Fill¬ 
ing  Pen  the  best 
Pen  made. 


^  0 

A  Three 

Years’ 
Guarantee 
with  every 
Pen 

for  Reliability, 

and,  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  money  will  be 
returned  or  Pen  exchanged 
till  suited.  Points  can  be 
had  Fine,  Medium,  Broad,  or 
J  soft  or  hard. 

A  REMARKABLE  OFFER 
IS  MADE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


Being 
convinced 
every  one 
should 
use  it. 


The  10/6  “Torpedo”  Self-Filling 
Pen,  with  14-ct.  Cold  Nib.  for  3/6. 
The  15/-  “Torpedo”  Self-Filling  Pen, 
fitted  with  Massive  Diamond  Pointed 
14-ct.  Gold  Nib,  5/6. 

21/-  Handsome  Cold  Mounted  Pen  for  7/6. 

Readers  of  The  Educational  Times  can  have  full  confidence 
in  the  “  Torpedo  ”  Pen.  No  other  Pen  so  simple,  reli¬ 
able,  or  such  pleasure  to  use.  Order  at  once. 

Makers— 

_  __  ...  7  Truiyip  St.,  CHEAPSlDE, 

BLOOM  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

is*  agents  appointed. 


THE  “A.L.”  CARTON-WORK 

A  COMBINED  SCHEME  OF 

Planning,  Drawing,  Folding,  Cutting  and  Super* 
mounting,  and  Constructing  Objects 

IN 

PAPER  AND  CARDBOARD. 

By  JOSEPH  HENRY  JUDD,  M.Inst.M.E.,  A.Inst.C.E., 

Superintendent  of  Handicraft  Classes  to  the  City  of  Manchester  Education  Com- 
mittee,  Examiner  in  Manual  Tvaining ,  &c.,  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  and  to  the  Examination  Board  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 


Size  lOf  in.  by  7|  in.,  fully  illustrated,  net  3s. 


The  Scheme  commences  with  the  work  in  the  Lowest  Classes  and 
continues  throughout  the  School.  It  provides  definite  and  systematic 
instruction  in  Planning  and  Construction,  secures  accuracy  in 
exemtion,  and  excites  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  correlation  of  allied 
subjects. 

Commencing  with  Paper-Folding,  -Cutting,  and  -Mounting, 

it  proceeds  by  carefully  graduated  stages  to  Super  mounting,  to  the 
Planning',  Drawing,  and  Construction  of  Models  of  well  known 
Objects,  first  in  Paper,  and  then  in  Cardboard. 

In  addition  to  the  Handbook,  the  Scheme  includes — 

(a)  Two  Sets  of  Carton  Models,  to  be  used  by  the  Teacher 

for  Demonstration  purposes,  each  net  3s.  6d. 

(b)  Complete  ranges  of  material,  specially  prepared,  for  all 

branches  of  the  work  covered  by  the  Scheme. 


Complete  List,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


E.  J.  ARNOLD  <S  SON,  LTD., 

Leeds  and  Glasgow. 
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Messrs.  BELL’S  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY. 


NOW  READY, 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC. 

By  W.  M.  BAKER,  M.A.,  and  A.  A.  BOURNE,  M.A. 

COMPLETE  EDITION.  3s.  6d.,  or  with  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

Also  a  Special  STUDENT’S  EDITION.  With  or  without  Answers^as.^d^ _ 

In  writing  this  Text-Book  on  Arithmetic  the  authors  have  aimed  at  employing  and  illustrating  the  methods  which  have  been  proved 

bj  usefulness  allows,  and  in  tie  various  excises  of  the  book  the  cla.ms 

of  the  metric  system  have  been  duly  regarded.  Instruction  is  very  freely  provided.  The  checking  of 

Explanations  of  the  steps^of  hrs  workrng  «  »  intrhiuct.^  to  Logarithms  is  given 

Perlicips  tiro  chief  merit  ^  '  .  .  ,  .  «  j  1a3.tws  more  in  the  Wciv  of  method  from  a  number  of  questions  which  come  out  easily 

Sbl““^^S^5^hieh  have  their  use  in  other  directrons.  Appended  to  the  book  is  a  collection  of  ten 
papers  set  in  recent  Examinations  under  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 


Seventh  Edition.  Rewritten  and  Enlarged. 

EXERCISES  AND  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

LOGARITHMS  AND  MENSURATION. 

By  Charles  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.’,  Chief  Mathematical 
Master  at  St.  Paul’s  School. 

This  book  is  nominally  a  revised  edition  of  an  older  book, .but  about  two- 
thirds  of  it  consists  of  new  matter,  and  such  portions  of  the  older  book  as  hate 
been detained appear “  aTomewhat  different  order.  Certain  new  types  of 
Questions  which  have  been  put  before  students  during  recent  years  are  ful  V 
represented,  anda  new  section,  consisting  of  exercises  in  logarithms  and 
mensuration,  has  been  incorporated. _  _ _ _ 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE 

ELEMENTS  OF  HYDROSTATICS. 

Bv  C  M.  Jessop,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Armstrong 
College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  G.  W.  Caunt,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
in  Mathematics  in  Armstrong  College. 

Crown  8vo.  2s. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY  AND 
MAGNETISM. 

A  FIRST  YEAR’S  COURSE. 

By  R.  Elliot  Steel,  M.A.,  Senior  Science  Master, 
Sherborne  School. 

This  volume  is  written  on  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  Sinclair’s  Handbooks  on 
Practical  Physics,  and  is  intended  as  a  companion  to  them.  It  may,  if  desn  ed, 
be  made  alternative  to  the  Third  Year’s  Course  on  Light. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

EXPERIMENTAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  G.  C.  Dingwall,  Mathematical  and  Science  Master, 
Stonelaw  Higher  Grade  School,  Rutherglen. 


Pott  8vo.  With  brief  Notes  and  Vocabularies.  Illustrated. 
TALES  BY  DUMAS.  (“  Le  Voyage  des  Mousquetaires,”  “  Le 
diner  de  Porthos,”  “  Le  Bastion  de  Saint-Gervais.”)  Edited 
by  Marc  Ceppi,  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  M.  Montbard.  lOd. 

This  volume  contains  a  Questionnaire  and  Exercises  for  retranslation. 

BELL’S  ENGLISH  TEXTS  FOR 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

General  Editor  :  A.  GUTHKELCH,  M.A. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  CARLYLE.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 

Lee,  Secretary  of  the  English  Association.  Is, _ [Shortly. 

ENGLISH  READINGS. 

Edited  for  School  Use,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  JOHNSON.  Chosen  and  edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Charles  Grosvenor  Osgood,  Pre¬ 
ceptor  in  English  in  Princeton  University.  lx  +  480  pp.  3s. 
Full  list  of  the  Series  sent  on  application. 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  Narrow  8vo.  Cloth,  Is.  net.  Also  in  Limp 
Leather,  with  a  Marginal  Thumb  Index.  2s.  net. 

WEBSTER’S 

LITTLE  GEM  DICTIONARY 

AND  REFERENCE  MANUAL. 

Abridged  from  Webster’s  International  Dictionary. 

A  large  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  with  Definitions,  Synonyms,  Use 
of  Capitals,  &c.,  Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary,  Vocabularies 
of  Foreign  Words,  Abbreviations,  Coins,  Weights  and  Measures, 
Sovereigns  of  England,  Antidotes,  Postage,  Rules  for  Spelling, 
Punctuation,  Forms  of  Address,  &c. 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S  REGENT  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

WORKS  BY  CHARLES  PENDLEBURY. 

A  New  School  Arithmetic.  Sixth  Edition.  4s.  6d.  Or, 

in  Two  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each.  Examples.  Separately,  3s.;  or  Part  I, 
Is.  6d. ;  Part  II,  2s. 

A  Junior  Arithmetic.  Second  Edition,  In.  6d.  ;  or,  with 
Answers,  2s.  (The  Answers  separately,  6d.  net.)  Examples.  Separately,  ; 
Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

New  Shilling  Arithmetic.  Third  Edition,  is.  ;  or,  with 
Answers,  Is.  4d. 


Examples  in  Arithmetic.  With  some  Notes  on  Method. 
By  C.  O.  Tucket,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Charterhouse.  3s. 


ALGEBRA. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and 
A.  A.  Bourne,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised.  With  or  without  Answers, 
4s.  6d.  Also  in  Parts— Part  I.  To  Quadratic  Equations,  2s.  6d. ;  or,  with 
Answers,  3s.  Part  II.  With  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  PULL  KEY, 
10s.net;  or,  in  Two  Parts,  5s.  net  each.  Examples.  Separately,  3s., 
and  in  Parts. 

A  First  Algebra.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and  A.  A. 
Bourne,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  Is.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  2s.  Answers 
separately,  6d.  net. 

Examples  in  Algebra.  By  C.  0.  Tucket,  M.A.  Fifth 

Edition.  3s.  Appendix  of  Supplementary  Examples.  6d.  net. 

GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION. 

Elementary  Geometry.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and 
A  A  Bourne,  M.A.  Complete.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised.  4s.  6d.  COM¬ 
PLETE  KEY,  6s.  net.  Also  in  Parts.  Complete  List  on  application. 

A  First  Geometry.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A. ,  and  A.  A. 
Bourne,  M.A.  With  or  without  Answers.  Is.  6d. 

Algebraic  Geometry.  A  New  Treatise  on  Analytical 
Conic  Sections.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Also  Part  I 
separately,  2s.  6d. 

Examples  in  Practical  Geometry  and  Mensu¬ 
ration.  By  J.  W.  Marshall,  M.A.,  and  C.  O.  Tucket,  M.A.  With  or 
without  Answers.  Is.  6d. 

Practical  Solid  Geometry.  By  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Unwin, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Cheltenham  College.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
Supplementary  Volume  in  the  Press. 

Elementary  Mensuration.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and 
A.  A.  Bourne,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

A  New  Trigonometry  for  Schools.  By  W.  G. 

Borchardt,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  D.  Perrott,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition, 
Revised.  4s.  6d.  Or,  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each. 

APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

Elementary  Dynamics.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  Key,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Elementary  Mechanics.  By  C.  M.  Jessop,  M.A.,  and 
T.  H.  Havelock,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Experimental  Mechanics  for  Schools.  By  Fred 
Charles,  B.A.,  and  W.  H.  Hewitt,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.S.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Practical  Geography  for  Secondary  and 

Supplementary  Schools.  By  J.  Miller,  M.A.,  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matical  Master,  Kilsyth  Academy,  and  W.  Miller,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D., 
Senior  Science  Master,  Dollar  Institution.  Crown  8vo.  With  very 
numerous  Illustrations.  2s. 


London:  G.  BELL  AND  SONS,  Ltd., 


FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  French.  By 

D.  Mackat,  M.A.,  of  Ayr  Academy,  N.B. ;  and  F.  J.  Curtis,  Ph.D., 
Professor  at  the  Akademie,  Prankfurt-ain-Main. 

FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK.  With  22  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Is.  net. 

SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK.  With  38  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

TEACHERS’  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND 
FRENCH  BOOKS.  Is.  net. 

WALL  PICTURE  (Coloured).  60  in.  by  40  in.,  mounted  on  rollers, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Bell’s  French  Picture  Cards.  Edited  by  H.  N.  Adair, 
M.A.  Drawn  by  Mart  Williams.  16  Cards.  Size,  5  in.  by  4  in.  Printed 
in  Colours,  with  Questionnaire  on  back  of  each.  Price,  per  Packet,  Is.  3d. 
net.  A  new  aid  to  the  teaching  of  Prench  by  the  Direct  Method. 

Bell’s  French  Course.  By  R.  P.  Atherton,  M.A.,  Assist¬ 
ant  Master  at  Haileybury.  Complete  in  Two  Parts.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d. 
each.  Bell’s  First  French  Reader.  Is. 

A  French  Historical  Reader.  By  H.  N.  Adair.  New 
Edition,  Revised,  with  a  new  Composition  Supplement.  Also  without  the 
Supplement.  Is.  6d.  Supplement  separately,  6d.  net. 

Gasc’s  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  French  and 

English  Languages.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Medium  16mo. 
Treble  Columns,  xii-l-941  pp.,  3s.  6d.  Also  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each. 

Bell’s  First  German  Course.  By  L.  B.  T.  Chaffet, 

M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Illustrated.  2s. 

Bell’s  First  German  Reader.  By  L.  B.  T.  Chaffet, 

M.A.  Illustrated.  2s. 

A  German  Historical  Reader.  By  J.  E.  Mallin,  B.A.  2s. 


LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Bell’S  Concise  Latin  Course.  Part  I.  By  E.  C.  Mar- 
chant,  M.A.,  and  J.  G.  Spencer,  B.A.  2s.  Part  II.  By  E.  C. 
Marciiant,  M.A.,  and  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

A  Latin  Reader  (Verse  and  Prose).  By  W.  King  Gillies, 
M.A.  Glas.,  B.A.  Oxon.,  and  Hector  J.  Anderson,  M.A.  Edin.,  B.A. 
Oxon.,  Senior  Classical  Master  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow.  Crown  8vo. 
211pp.  With  brief  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  2s. 

Latin  of  the  Empire  (Prose  and  Verse).  Selected  for  use 
in  Schools  and  Colleges  by  W.  King  Gillies,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Classical 
Master,  the  High  School  of  Glasgow  ;  and  A.  R.  Cumming,  M.A.,  Classical 
Master,  Dollar  Institution.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  S.  Phillimore, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Crown  8vo, 
326  pp.,  4s.  6d. 

Latin  Unseens.  Selected  and  arranged  by  E.  C.  Marchant, 
M.A.  Is. 

A  First  Greek  Reader.  In  Two  Progressive  Parts.  With 
Hints  and  Vocabulary.  By  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.  With  30  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 


ENGLISH. 

Mason’s  New  English  Grammars.  Revised  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  modern  requirements.  By  A.  J.  Ashton,  M.A.,  Senior  English 
Master,  Kelvinside  Academy,  Glasgow,  Examiner  in  English  to  the 
College  of  Preceptors. 

MASON’S  JUNIOR  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  125  pp.  Is. 

MASON’S  INTERMEDIATE  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  218  pp.  2s. 

MASON’S  SENIOR  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Crown  8vo.  376  pp. 
3s.  6d. 

Elementary  English  Grammar  through  Com¬ 
position.  By  John  D.  Rose,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  Kirkcaldy  High 
School.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Bell’s  English  Texts  for  Secondary  Schools. 

Chosen  to  suit  the  Pour  Years’  Course  in  English  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  Full  Prospectus  on  application. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  A.  K.  E.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 
READING  FOR  BOYS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis  ;  witfi 
a  choice  Selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified, 
of  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Village,”  set  out  into  Principal  and  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Sentences,  illustrating  the  theory  of  Emphasis  and  Pauses. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 

READING  FOR  GIR  LS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis  ;  witn 

a  choice  Selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified 
under  heads  for  practice  in  various  styles  of  Reading,  and  annotated 
for  Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  the  Analysis  of  Sentences, 
with  the  figure  [of  a  Girl]  showing  the  proper  attitude  in  Reading. 

Nineteenth  Edition.  16mo,  Is.  6d. ;  or,  in  Two  Parts,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND 

COMPOSITION,  including  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  simplified 
for  Beginners. 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  6d. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  GEO¬ 

GRAPHY,  AND  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  With  Arithmetical 

Tables,  Dates,  &c. 

Sixth  Edition.  12mo,  price  8s.  fid. 

THE  COLLEGE  EUCLID:  Comprising  tlie  First  Six  and 
portions  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  read  at  the  Universities. 
Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson.  With  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  Figures  and  Demonstrations  ;  the  Enunciations  of  the  Pro¬ 
positions  separately  for  Self-Examination,  apart  from  the  Text 
Notes  and  Questions  on  each  Book  ;  and  a  Senes  of  Geometr 
Problems  for  Solution,  from  the  most  recent  University  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers. 

Fifteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID:  Comprising  the  First  Four  Books. 
With  Questions,  Geometrical  Exercises,  &c. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Books  I  &  II.  With  Questions, 
Exercises,  &c.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Book  I.  With  Questions,  &c. 
12mo,  price  Is. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  9d. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  EXAMINER  IN 

EUCLID,  containing  the  Enunciations  of  all  the  Propositions  in 
the  College  and  School  Editions,  Questions  on  the  Definitions, 
Arithmetical  and  Algebraical  Demonstrations  of  the  Propositions 
in  Books  II  and  V,  and  a  large  collection  of  Geometrical  I  roblems 
for  Solution.  Designed  for  Class  and  Self-Examination,  and 
adapted  to  all  Editions  of  Euclid. 

Third  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  fid. 

FIRST  STEFS  TO  EUCLID  :  Comprising  the  Propositions 
of  Book  I,  prepared  for  writing  out,  with  the  recapitulation  of  the 
steps  of  the  Demonstration  appended  to  each.  Forming  a  Text¬ 
book  for  the  above. 

Fifth  Edition.  Two  Quarto  Copy-Books,  price  fid.  each. 

THE  GEOMETRICAL  COPY-BOOK.  Arranged  for 
writing  out  the  Propositions  of  Euclid  in  the  Abbreviated  and 
Symbolical  Form  adopted  in  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools. 

New  Edition.  18mo,  price  9d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOK-KEEPING,  by  Single 
and  Double  Entry  ;  with  Practical  Explanations  and  Exercises 
on  the  most  useful  Forms  for  Business. 

4to,  Is.  each. 

ENGRAVED  ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 

No.  °I.  Business  Forms.  1.  Bills  of  Parcels  and  Book  Debts. 
2.  Invoices.  3.  Account  Sales.  4,  Receipts.  5.  Pro¬ 
missory  Notes  and  Drafts,  fi.  Bills  of  Exchange. 

No.  II.  Day-Book  and  Cash-Book. 

No.  III.  Ledger,  Index,  and  Balance  Sheet. 

London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Ruled  and  Interleaved 


THE 


School  World 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'JpHE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 


PRICE  6d,  VOLUME  XI,  1909,  7s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd,,  London. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Sixteenth  Edition,  with  Map.  12mo. 

CiESAR’S  COMMENTARIES  on  the  GALLIC  WAR. 

BOOKS  I-V.  With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
a  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text,  aud 
Easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners . price  3s.  fid. 

BOOKS  I-VII.  do.  do.  4s.  fid. 

Do  (without  the  Reading  Lessons)  .  4s.  Od. 

Twenty-fifth  Edition. 

BOOK  I  (with  Vocabulary,  Reading  Lessons,  &c.)  ...  Is.  fid. 

Fourteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  fid. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  Books  I.  to  III.  With 

Notes,  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text,  and  a  Series  of 
Easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners.  Designed  as  a  First  Greek 
Reading  Book  in  Schools. 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  fid. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SPEAKER 

AND  READER,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a 
choice  Selection  of  pieces  for  Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for 
Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  illustrated  by  Diagrams  and 
Figures  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  appropriate  gestures  and  positions ; 
to  which  is  added  a  selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German 
Extracts,  suitable  for  “  Speech  Days  ”  at  Public  Schools. 

Eleventh  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  fid. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  READING  AND  LEARNING: 

a  Reading-Book  for  Beginners,  designed  to  utilize  the  time  of  those 
learning  to  read,  by  presenting,  in  a  series  of  Easy  Reading  and 
Writing  Lessons,  a  First  Course  of  Scripture  aud  English  History, 
Geography,  English  Grammar,  Spelling,  and  Arithmetic,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Moral  Lessons  and  Simple  Poetry  for  Repetition. 

London:  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternosthr  Row,  E.C. 
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Now  Ready. 

A  NEW  AND  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDITION 

(containing'  nearly  80  additional  pages)  of 

DE  FIVAS’  NEW  GRAMMAR 

OF  FRENCH  GRAMMARS. 

ENLARGED  _BY  THE  ADDITION  OF  CAREFULLY  CHOSEN 

GRADUATED  FRENCH  TEXTS  FOR  PREPARATORY 
READING  AND  TRANSLATION. 

Foolscap  Svo,  474  pages,  price  ‘-is.  6cl.,  cloth.  (KEY,  3s.  Gd.) 

“  The  Fifty-seventh  Edition  of  the  ‘  New  Grammar  of  French  Grammars  shows 
a  most  thorough  revision,  with  considerable  enlargement.  .  .  .  Its  new  lease  ot  hie 
will  be  a  very  long  one.” — Educational  Times. 

BOOKS  FOR  TECHNICAL  STUDENTS. 

PRACTICAL  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.  A  Handbook 
for  Students  preparing  for  Examinations,  and  a  Book  of  Reference  for  persons 
engaged  in  Building.  By  J.  P.  Allen,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Building  Con¬ 
struction  at  the  Armstrong  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  iifth 
Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  5%  pages,  with  over  1,300  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  MANUAL  OF  BUILDING  INSPEC¬ 
TION  :  or,  How  to  Become  a  Building-  Inspector.  By  \V  m.  R. 

Purchase,  Building  Inspector  to  the  Borough  of  Hove,  Author  of  Practical 
Masonry.”  128  pages.  With  9  Plates  of  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ALTERNATING  CURRENTS. 

For  Students  of  Electrical  Engineering.  By  Edgar  T.  Larner,  A.I.E.E.,  of 
the  Engineering  Department,  G.P.O.,  London.  144  pages,  with  69  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

FIELD  TELEPHONES  FOR  ARMY  USE:  including  an 
Elementary  Course  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  Lieut. 
E  J  Stevens,  D.O.,  R.A.,  A.M.I.E.E.,  Instructor  in  Electricity,  Ordnance 
College,  Woolwich.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 

PRACTICAL  COAL-MINING.  An  Elementary  Class-Book.  By 
T.  H.  Cochin,  M.Inst.M.E.,  Lecturer  on  Coal-Mining  at  Sheffield  University 
College.  440  pages,  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

London :  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  3c  SON, 

7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C.,  and  121a  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

MASON'S  SCRIPTURE  MANUALS. 


In  these  Manuals  each  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bible  has  been  taken 
in  order,  and  Questions  similar  to  those  set  in  the  Oxford  and  Oam- 
bridge  Local,  the  Pupil-Teachers’,  and  Diocesan  Examinations  carefully 
selected  in  every  chapter,  together  with  numerous  Explanatory  Notes 
•collated  from  various  Commentaries.  After  each  question,  the  answer 
is  either  given  in  full  or  the  number  of  the  verse  or  verses  m  which  it 

<occurs. 


s. 
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ARNOLD’S  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  ENGLISH  CLASS  LIST. 


Charles  Reade. 


Swift. 


THR  POETS’  REALM.  An  Anthology  of  Verse  for  Schools. 
Edited  by  H.  B.  Browne,  M. A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Hymers  College,  Hull 
224  pages.  Is.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By 

C.  E.  Baines,  M.A.  400  pages.  With  Indexes  of  Authors  and  of  Works. 
3s.  Gd. 

HISTORICAL  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  By  Sir 

A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  Author  of  “Dead  Man’s  Rock,”  &c.  New  Edition, 
beautifully  illustrated.  304  pages.  Is.  6d. 

ARNOLD’S  ENGLISH  TEXTS. 

96  pages.  Limp  cloth.  Price  6d.  each. 

THE  SONG  OP  HIAWATHA.  Longfellow. 

MARMION.  Scott. 

IDYLLS  OP  THE  KING,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Tennyson. 
HEREWARD  THE  WAKE.  Kingsley. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH. 

THE  LIFE  OP  NELSON.  Southey. 

TANGLEWOOD  TALES.  Hawthorne. 

GULLIVER’S  VOYAGE  TO  LILLI  PUT. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Bunyan. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN.  Borrow. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  SELBORNE.  Gilbert 

'VV  HITE 

THE  NATURALIST  ON  THE  RIVER  AMAZONS.  Bates. 

LITERARY  READING  BOOKS. 

Illustrated  with  Reproductions  of  Famous  Paintings. 

THE  GREENWOOD  TREE.  A  Book  of  Nature  Myths  and 
Verses.  Is.  3d. 

IN  GOLDEN  REALMS 

Forms.  Is.  3d. 

IN  THE  WORLD  OF  BOOKS.  For  Middle  Forms.  Is.  6d. 
TELLERS  OP  TALES.  Biographies  of  English  Novelists,  with 
Extracts.  Is.  6d. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  BOOKSHELF.  For  Junior  Forms.  Is.  3d. 
RAMBLES  IN  BOOKLAND.  For  Junior  Forms.  Is.  3d. 

A  FIRST  PRECIS  BOOK.  By  G.  A.  F.  M.  Chatwin,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By 

Richard  Wilson,  B.A.  144  pages.  Is. 

A  FIRST  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS  AND 

GRAMMAR.  By  Ricuard  Wilson,  B.A.  144  pages.  Cloth,  Is. 


An  English  Reading  Book  for  Junior 


The  following  Manuals  are  already  published:— 

The  Four  Gospels . eactl 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  . 

Genesis  and  Exodus 
Joshua  and  Judges 
Samuel  I 
Samuel  II 
Kings  I 

Kings  II  . 

Jeremiah 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Haggai 
Corinthians  II 

The  Church  Catechism  . 

Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Litany 

A  Catechism  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  one  hundred 
Practical  Questions  specially  adapted  for  Children  of  all  Religious 
Denominations  in  Elementary  Schools.  Price  2d. 

EUCLID  (Book  I)  made  easy  for  Young  Beginners.  Price  Is. 


A  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND.  By  C.  W.  Oman,  M.A.,  Chichele 

Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  769  pages.  Cloth,  5s. 
Special  Editions,  each  volume  containing  a  separate  index. 

In  Two  Parts,  3s.  each  ;  Part  I,  to  1603  ;  Part  ]  L  from  1603  to 1 1902  _ 

In  Three  Divisions:  Division  I,  to  1307,  2s.;  Dnision  II,  1307  to  1688,  2s. , 
Division  III,  1688  to  1902,  2s.  6d. 

A  JUNIOR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  From  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Victoiia.  By  C.  V .  Oman,  M.A.,  and  Mary 
Oman.  Cloth,  2s. 

BUILDERS  OF  HISTORY.  A  Series  of  Historical  Reading 
Books,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  illustrate  the  History  °^0UJ  Country  by  means  of 
Biographies  of  some  of  her  Greatest  Men.  Six  Books,  each  128  pages.  Illus- 

11  Each  bookPconsists  entirely  of  biographies,  and  for  n®  Yater 

field  of  British  History  is  divided  into  six  periods  :  I,  Early  Times  ,  11,  Later 
Middle  Ages;  III,  Tudor  Period  ;  IV,  Stuart  Period ;  1,  Hanoverian  Period 
(to  1819)  ;  VI,  The  Reign  of  Victoria. 

GATEWAYS  TO  HISTORY.  A  New  Series  of  Historical  Reading 
Books  correlated  with  Arnold’s  Home  and  Abroad  Readers  and  Arnold  s 
Stepsto  Literature.  Illustrated  wit  ^Reproductions  of  Famous  Pictures. 


Heroes  of  the  Homeland.  lOd. 

Heroes  of  Many  Lands.  Is. 

Men  of  England.  Is.  3d. 

Men  of  Britain.  Is.  6d. 

Wardens  of  Empire.  Is.  6d. 

Britain  as  a  European  Country.  Is.  6d. 

The  Pageant  of  the  Empires.  Is.  6d. 

BRITANNIA  HISTORY  READERS.  A  Complete  School 
Course  in  History,  illustrated  with  Reproductions  of  Famous  Historical 


Book  I. 
Book  II. 
Book  III. 
Book  III  a. 
Book  IV. 
Book  V. 
Book  VI. 


JAMES  GALT  &  CO.,  MANCHESTER. 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  Si  CO.,  LONDON. 


Paintings. 

Book  I. 
Book  II. 
Book  III. 
Book  Ilia. 
Book  IV. 


From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  Is.  3d. 

From  the  Accession  of  James  I  to  the  Accession  of  V  ictoria.  is.  bn. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Is.  6d. 

Men  and  Movements  in  British  History.  Is.  ocl. 

Men  and  Movements  in  European  History.  Is.  brt. 


EDWARD  ARNOLD, 

London:  41  and  43  MADDOX  STREET,  BOND  STREET,  W. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S  NEW  LIST 


Experience  has  proved  that  Messrs.  BLACKIE  &  SON’S  Books  take  a 
foremost  place  by  reason  of  their  scholarly  editiny ,  clear  type,  strong 

binding ,  and  reasonableness  in  price. 


The  Call  of  the  Homeland. 

A  Collection  of,  English  Verse.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  R.  P.  Scott, 
LL.D.,  and  Katharine  T.  Wallas,  M.A.  In  Two  Volumes.  Is.  6d. 
each  net. 

*,*  The  volumes  may  be  purchased  and  used  separately . 

Graduated  Exercises  in  English  Com¬ 
position. 

By  H.  Bendall,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  I.A.H.M.  Is.  net. 

Words:  their  Origin  and  Use. 

A  Correlated  Scheme  of  Spelling,  Derivation,  Reading,  Dictation,  and 
Composition.  By  E.  W.  Chambers  and  A.  J.  Ker.  In  Two  Books,  each 
with  a  companion  Teachers’  Book.  8d.  each.  Teachers’  Books,  Is. 
net  each.  {Just  issued. 


A  Preparatory  Course  of  Literary  Read¬ 
ing  and  Composition. 

Illustrated  from  Famous  Paintings.  Edited  and  arranged  by  Lewis 
MarSii,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  the  City  of  London  School.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  Is.  6d.  {Just  ready. 

Combined  Course  of  Literary  Reading 
and  Composition. 

Illustrated  from  Pamous  Paintings.  Edited  by  Lewis  Marsh,  M.A. 
Carefully  chosen  Readings  from  English  Literature,  with  Graduated 
Exercises,  forming  a  Complete  Course  of  Instruction  in  English.  2s. 

The  Teaching  of  English. 

By  A.  E.  Roberts,  M.A.,  Principal  Lecturer  in  English  at  the  Islington 
Day  Training  College,  and  A.  Barter,  L.L.A.,  late  Head  Mistress  of  the 
Braintree  Pupil-Teacher  School.  2s.  6d.  net. 


BLACKIE’S  LONGER  FRENCH  TEXTS. 

ifvroim:  a/cto:  wo^s. 


Printed  in  large  type.  Cloth  limp,  8d.  each.  With  brief  Notes  and  Questionnaire,  Memory  List  of  Useful  Phrases,  and  Vocabulary. 


Feval.-Le  Docteur  Bousseau. 

La.bouia.yc.  Yvon  et  Finette. 

Deslys.  — Le  Zouave  and  La.  Montre  de  Gertrude. 

Moreau.  —  Contes  a  ma  Sceur  (Jeanne  d’Arc,  La  Souris 
Blanche,  Les  Petits  Souliers). 

Theuriet.  — L’Abbe  Daniel. 


Souvestre.-Lc  Chevrier  de  Lorraine. 

Chateaubriand.  — Les  Aventures  du  Dernier  Abencerage. 
About.— Le  Turco.  About.— Le  Roi  des  Montagnes. 

Dumas. — Le  Bourreau  de  Charles  ler  (from  Vingt  Ans  Apres). 
Souvestre. — Le  Serf.  , 

Feval.  —  Anne  des  lies. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

STRUCTURAL— PHYSICAL— COMPARATIVE. 

A  Text- Book  for  Advanced  Students. 

By  J.  W.  GREGORY,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Geology  in  Glasgow  University. 

With  a.n  ent  irely  new  Series  of  22  Coloured  Maps.  6s.  net. 

PHYSICAL  AND  STRUCTURAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

By  J.  W.  GREGORY,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Being  the  Introductory  Portion  of  the  Complete  Book,  issued  separately  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  many  who  have  asked  for  it.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


A  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  C.  A.  E.  RODGERS,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Examiner  in  Geography  to  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

With  many  Diagrams  and  Coloured  Illustrations.  Is. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Eor  Middle  Forms. 

By  FREDERICK  MORT,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.G.S. 

A  four  years’  course  for  Secondary  Schools.  With  Maps  and  Diagrams.  2s. 

{Just  issued. 


BLACKIE’S 
ENGLISH  TEXTS. 


Gd.  each.  Blue  limp  cloth  covers.  Nearly  100  Volumes.  To  he  used  in 
correlation  with  the  study  of  English  Literature  and  History. 

Among  the  leading  Authors  are : — 


Malory. 

Gibbon. 

Drake. 

Thucydides. 

Dickens. 

Froissart. 

Macaulay. 

Raleigh. 

Plutarch. 

Charles  Lamb. 

Bacon. 

Carlyle. 

Anson. 

Livy. 

Kingsley. 

Burke. 

Prescott. 

Hawkins. 

Marcellinus. 

Swift. 

Ruskin. 

Josephus. 

Cook. 

Lucian. 

Borrow. 

N.B.— Several  important  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  this  series. 


THE  WARWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Herford,  Litt.D.  The  best  and  most  widely  used 
edition  of  Shakespeare  for  School  purposes. 

Price  Is.  and  Is.  6d. 


This  Series  is  in  use  in 
others : — 

Eton  College. 

Harrow  School. 

St.  Paul’s  School. 
Rugby  School. 

King’s  College. 

Clifton  College. 
Merchant  Taylors. 
City  of  London  School, 


the  following  leading  Schools,  among  very  many 

The  Charterhouse.  Wellington  College. 
Newnham  College.  Liverpool  College. 
Girton  College.  Dulwich  College. 
MarlboroughCollege.  Stonyhurst  College. 
Rossall  School.  Haileybury  College. 
Malvern  College.  Reading  School. 
Winchester  College.  Repton  School. 
Shrewsbury  School.  Bradford  Grain.  School. 


A  FIRST  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

By  E.  H.  SCOTT,  B.A.,  Late  Head  Master  of  Boys’  Secondary  School,  Barberton,  Transvaal  ;  and 
FRANK  JONES,  BA.,  Assistant  Master,  King  Edward’s  School,  Aston,  Birmingham. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


A  LATIN  COURSE. 

By  E.  H.  SCOTT,  B.A.,  and  FRANK  JONES. 

First  Course,  cloth,  Is.  6d.  Second  Course,  cloth,  Illustrated,  2s.  6d. 

Messrs.  BLACKIE  &.  SON  will  be  pleased  to  send  full  Lists  of  Books  suitable  for  Oxford  and 

Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  1911,  post  free  on  application. 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 
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HENRY  WESTON  EVE . 

The  bare  announcement  of  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Eve  that 
appeared  in  our  last  number  must  have  come  as  a  painful 
shock  to  hundreds  of  our  readers.  Eor  twenty-seven  years, 
under  several  Presidents  of  Council,  he  had  guided  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  College,  and  his  retirement  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year,  occasioned  not  by  any  failure  of  physical 
or  mental  powers,  but  solely  by  his  own  conviction  that  he 
had  held  the  office  long  enough  and  should  make  room  for 
a  younger  man  with  more  powers  of  initiative,  gave  promise 
of  a  tranquil  and  beneficent  old  age.  Some  two  years  ago 
Mr.  Eve  had  a  serious  illness,  but  he  appeared  to  have 
wholly  recovered  from  its  effects.  Less  than  a  fortnight 
before  his  death  he  ivas  confined  to  the  house  by  a  slight 
attack  of  influenza.  Pneumonia  supervened,  and,  after  the 
worst  symptoms  had  passed  and  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  fair 
way  to  recovery,  he  died  suddenly  of  heart  failuie. 

The  annals  of  a  schoolmaster’s  life,  however  energetic  and 
successful  it  may  have  been,  are  brief  and  simple. 

Henry  Weston  Eve  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous  Essex 
corn  merchant ;  his  mother  was  the  sister  of  a  well  known 
ecclesiastic— Archdeacon  Thorp.  He  was  born  at  Maldon 
where  members  of  his  family  still  reside,  in  1837.  liom 
Mill  Hill,  his  first  school,  he  passed,  at  a  later  age  than 
usual,  to  Rugby,  and,  in  1856,  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  with  a  school  exhibition.  At  that  date  there 
were  no  such  things  as  entrance  scholarships  at  Cambridge  ; 
but,'  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  he  obtained  a  Trinity 
scholarship.  In  1860  he  passed  out  as  Eleventh  TV  rangier 
and  a  Second  Class  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  in  1862  he 
was  elected,  on  his  second  trial,  to  a  Trinity  Fellowship. 

Directly  after  taking  his  degree  he  was  appointed  to  an 
Assistant  Mastership  at  Wellington  College  by  Dr.  Benson, 
who,  as  a  Rugby  master,  had  learnt  his  sterling  qualities. 
This  post  he  held  from  1860  till  1876  with  a  break  of  one 
year,  during  which  he  served  as  Assistant  Commissioner  on 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission.  There  is  no  need  here  to 
enter  on  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  resign  and  subsequently 
to  resume  his  post.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  reflec 


credit  on  the  head  no  less  than  on  his  assistant.  It  fell  to 
Mr.  Eve  to  organize  the  Modern  Side,  and  he  was  one  of 
!  the  first  to  prove  that  modern  subjects  may  be  made  the 
Ibasis  of  a  liberal  education  no  less  strenuous  and  solid, 
and  far  more  attractive  to  the  average  pupil,  than  the  rigid 

and  exclusive  discipline  of  the  classics. 

In  1876  he  was  elected  from  among  a  large  and  distin¬ 
guished  field  of  candidates  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  Uni¬ 
versity  College  School.  Here  he  found  fuller  scope  for 
his  rare  powers  of  organization.  The  school  was  bound  by  no 
ancient  traditions,  but  its  bias  under  his  predecessor,  him¬ 
self  a  distinguished  philologist,  had  been  mainly  classical. 
Mr.  Eve’s  endeavour  was  to  hold  an  even  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  the  new  learning.  In  theory  every 
pupil  (or,  rather,  his  parents  for  him)  was  allowed  a  free 
choice  of  subjects  and  could  frame  his  own  time-table.  .  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  programme  could  not  be  carried 
out  to  the  letter,  and  the  experiment  was  not  wholly  a 
success.  It  needed  almost  a  genius  to  prevent  it  from  being 
a  total  failure.  We  doubt  whether  any  living  head  master 
could  have  worked  out  term  after  term  the  elaborate  com¬ 
binations  and  permutations  that  it  entailed,  and  been  able 
by  his  tact  and  his  disinterestedness  to  have  carried  his 
staff  with  him.  The  scheme  had  at  least  this  advantage, 
that  pupils  under  it  worked  with  a  will  and  were  not  con¬ 
demned,  as  was  then  the  case  at  most  public  schools  to 
grind  away  at  subjects  for  which  they  had  no  taste  and  m 
which  they  were  conscious  that  they  could  never  excel. 
At  University  College  School  no  pupil  was  set  to  find  the 
oblative  infinitives  in  Horace,  no  budding  Darwin  to  hammer 

out  his  tale  of  Longs  and  Shorts. 

Another  reform  that  Mr.  Eve  introduced  was  an  unmixed 
success,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  head  masters  who 
have  followed  him.  Each  pupil  on  entrance  is  attached  to  a 
senior  master  who  corresponds  to  the  house  master  of  a 
boarding  school;  he  looks  after  the  boy’s  interests  through¬ 
out  his  career,  advises  him  as  to  his  studies,  acts  as  is 
censor  morum  and  amicus  curiae. ,  and  keeps  in  touch  with  is 
parents.  The  gain  both  to  studies  and  to  discipline  is  grea  . 
The  idler  is  checked  from  playing  off  one  master  against 
another,  and  the  worker  is  stimulated  and  directed  m 
studies.  And  at  the  head  of  all  was  the  Chief,  always  sym¬ 
pathetic,  ready  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  case,  and  to  me  e  ou 
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even  justice.  “  A  man  of  honour  himself,”  writes  an  old 
pupil,  “  he  treated  us  boys  as  men  of  honour,  and  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  us  was  rarely  abused.  We  answered  unwittingly 
the  spirit  that  was  in  him.” 

After  twenty-two  years,  while  still  in  the  full  vigour  of 
his  powers,  to  the  xiniversal  regret  of  his  governors,  his 
colleagues,  and  his  pupils,  he  sent  in  his  resignation. 
“  Never,”  writes  one  of  his  then  staff,  “  have  I  felt  such 
keen  regret  as  on  the  day  that  he  announced  to  us  in  school 
that  he  had  sent  in  his  resignation.” 

Outside  and  beyond  his  life  as  a  head  master,  Mr.  Eve’s 
activities  wei’e  manifold.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Teachers’  Guild,  served  for  many  years  on  the 
Council,  and  was  a  Vice-President.  He  helped  to  found  the 
Modern  Language  Association,  and  few  who  were  privileged 
to  hear  it  will  forget  his  presidential  address.  He  was  for 
many  years  an  active  member  of  Council  of  the  Girls’  Public 
Day  School  Trust.  A  full  bibliography  of  his  various  school 
books  and  editions  of  French  and  German  classics  would  fill 
the  best  part  of  a  column.  His  “  French  Grammar,”  pro¬ 
duced  in  collaboration  with  his  colleague,  M.  de  Baudiss,  was 
on  its  first  appearance  hailed  as  an  advance  both  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  logical  definition  on  any  English  production,  and, 
though  it  now  finds  little  favour  with  the  Extreme  Left  of 
the  Reform  Methodists,  it  still  holds  its  own.  That  his 
“  German  Grammar  ”  is  less  popular  is  due  not  to  any  in¬ 
feriority  in  the  work,  but  to  the  lamentable  fact  that  German 
is  at  a  discount  in  English  schools. 

But  it  is  on  his  connexion  with  the  College  of  Preceptors 
that  we  have  now  more  particularly  to  dwell.  Mr.  Eve  joined 
the  College  in  1876,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Council.  In  1883  he  succeeded  Mr.  Isbister  as  Dean. 
In  temperament  aud  habits  of  life  no  two  men  could  have 
been  less  alike.  Mr.  Isbister,  who  had  served  the  College 
well  and  faithfully  for  many  years,  was  a  scholar  who 
shunned  society  and  lived  almost  the  life  of  a  recluse.  Mr. 
Eve  was  the  most  sociable  and  the  most  companionable  of 
men,  with  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  both  English  and 
foreigners,  always  accessible  if  any  member  had  a  grievance 
to  urge  or  a  suggestion  to  make  for  the  advancement  of  the 
College,  and  never  happier  than  when  gathering  his  friends 
and  colleagues  round  his  hospitable  board. 

1  ew  even  of  our  own  readers  can  fully  realize  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  attach  to  the  special  functions  of  their  Dean, 
or  what  attainments  and  qualities  the  proper  dischai’ge  of 
the  office  demands.  It  falls  to  the  Dean  to  control  and 
supervise  a  panel  of  some  seventy  examiners.  Every  paper  set 
passes  through  his  hands,  and,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Eve,  few 
papers  stood  the  ordeal  without  some  emendation  or  amend¬ 
ment.  To  commend  his  suggestions  to  the  several  examiners, 
most  of  them  past  masters  in  their  own  subject,  needed 
infinite  tact  and  discretion  and  involved  an  enormous 
correspondence.  Only  a  man  who  had  taken  Double 
Honours  at  Cambridge,  who  had  studied  physical  science 
in  Germany,  who  had  mastered  French  and  German  and 
acquired  a  literary  knowledge  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  could 
have  undertaken  the  task.  How  thoroughly  the  work  was 
done  is  proved  by  the  rarity  of  complaints  expressed  at  the 
General  Meetings  of  members  and  the  satisfaction  that  was 
generally  afforded  by  the  Dean’s  replies. 


But  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  is  something 
more  than  a  glorified  Examiner-in-Chief.  Though  he  has 
no  executive  powers,  and  sits  on  the  Council  only  as  primus 
inter  pares ,  he  is  in  many  Avays  our  Prime  Minister.  He  is 
placed  ex  officio  on  all  Committees,  and  it  is  to  him  chiefly 
that  the  Council  look  for  direction  and  guidance. 

Mr.  Eve  was  faithful  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  College 
and  recognized  that,  though  by  force  of  circumstances  the 
College  had  been  led  to  devote  its  chief  activities  to  the 
examination  of  boys  and  girls,  this  work  was  but  subsidiary 
to  the  main  object  with  Avhich  the  College  was  founded. 
That  object  is,  in  brief,  to  organize  teachers  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  and  learned  profession.  He  clearly  saw  that  to  attain 
this  end  the  first  step  must  be  to  insist  on  training  as  a 
necessary  qualification  for  entrance  to  the  profession,  and 
he  set  himself  to  provide  the  intending  teacher  Avith  the 
means  of  training.  It  Avas  at  his  instance  that  the  College, 
in  1895,  instituted  a  complete  course  of  training  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Professor  Findlay,  provided  accommodation  for  the 
Institute  within  its  buildings,  and  made  arrangements  with 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood  Avhei’e  students  could  practise 
under  supervision  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  experiment ;  head  masters 
avIio  approved  it  Avere  not  then  prepared  to  show  their  faith 
in  training  by  Avorks  ;  the  number  of  students  Avho  presented 
themselves  Avas  too  feAv  to  justify  the  College  in  continuing 
so  costly  an  enterprise.  But,  though  it  failed,  the  effort 
Avas  Avell  Avorth  making.  Not  only  did  it  serve  as  a  de¬ 
claration  of  the  College’s  fixed  policy  and  point  the  way 
Avhich  Universities  and  University  colleges  have  since 
followed,  but  of  the  little  band  then  trained  under  Professor 
Findlay  several  have  since  made  their  mark  in  the  scholastic 
world. 

Of  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Eve  in  the  movement  for  the 
registration  of  teachers,  the  logical  sequel  to  training,  Ave 
have  left  ourselves '  no  space  to  speak.  His  last  public 
appearance  was  as  the  representative  of  the  College  at  the 
Conference  of  Teachers  which  met  last  November  to  urge 
on  the  Education  Department  the  unanimous  demand  of 
teachers  for  the  appointment  of  a  Registration  Council. 

That  a  man  of  so  many  parts  and  accomplishments,  Avho 
had  achieved  such  success  in  all  he  undertook,  should  have 
remained  comparatively  unknown  to  the  outside  public,  that 
his  name  should  not  be  found  in  “  Who’s  Who,”  that  liber 
aureus  of  all  the  talents,  is  an  anomaly  ;  but  the  explanation 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Mr.  Eve  wras  no  orator,  and  even  in  pri¬ 
vate  conversation  his  iitterance  was  somewhat  sIoav  and 
hesitating ;  not  that  he  did  not  knoAV  his  own  mind  or  that 
he  Avas  timid  or  reserved  in  letting  his  opinions,  hoAvever 
unorthodox  or  unpopular  they  might  seem,  be  knoAvn,  but 
his  judicial  mind  could  never  lose  sight  of  the  other  side, 
and  he  Avas  scrupulous  to  a  fault  in  his  anxiety  never  un¬ 
necessarily  to  give  offence  or  Avound  the  feelings  of  a  Aveaker 
brother.  Moreover,  he  shunned  notoriety,  and  had  a  horror 
of  all  self-advertisement.  So  long  as  the  Avork  he  had  at 
heart  was  done,  he  Avas  content  that  others  should  reap  the 
credit. 

We  have  attempted — how  imperfectly  and  inadequately 
no  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  ourselves — to  pay  a  just 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  Dean.  The  loss  that  the 
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College  has  sustained  is  irreparable,  but  in  our  mourning  it 
is  some  consolation  to  know  that  the  resignation  of  his 
Deanery  was  deferred  till  he  was  assured  that  a  fit  and  com¬ 
petent  successor  had  been  found.  The  epitaph  that  we 
would  fain  see  inscribed  on  his  tomb  in  Highgate  Cemetery 
was  suggested,  not  by  a  relative  or  personal  friend,  but  by  an 
impartial  critic  who  had  marked  and  could  judge  his  work 
from  the  inside : 

He  was  a  verray  perfight  gentil  knight. 

One  word  must  be  added  to  express  our  sincere  and  pro¬ 
found  sympathy  with  the  gracious  lady,  known  to  so  many 
as  a  perfect  hostess,  who  shared  all  her  husband’s  high 
thoughts  and  aided  him  in  all  his  endeavours. 


NOTES. 


With  all  the  energy  of  educational  reform  up  and  down 
the  country,  and  with  all  the  interest  that  foreign  educa¬ 
tionists  are  taking  in  our  problems,  we  seem  to  be  unveiling 
more  and  more  of  our  weaknesses.  Why  can’t  we  do — is  it 
possible,  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  to  do — the  right 
thing  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right  time  ?  A  correspon¬ 
dent  complains  to  the  Times  and  other  papers  that  the  Civil 
Service  examinations — the  most  important  group  of  Govern¬ 
ment  examinations — take  place  in  August,  when  the  weather 
is  too  hot  for  exercise  of  brain  or  of  body  ;  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian  endorses  and  emphasizes  the  complaint.  Then 
there  is  “  the  deplorable  fact  that  the  subject-matter  of  these 
competitions  has  become  the  groundwork  for  an  extremely 
elaborate,  if  only  pseudo-scientific,  system  of  cramming  ” ; 
and  so  “  the  horror  grows  worse.”  Probably  the  date  of  the 
examinations  is  not  unconnected  with  the  educational  periods 
of  study  ;  and  perhaps  the  examiners  are  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  cram.  If  we  cross  to  Liverpool  we  find  that  tales 
of  discontent  have  been  evoked,  with  regard  to  evening  tech¬ 
nical  schools  and  elementary  schools,  as  one  result  of  a 
recent  informal  Conference  on  education.  The  Rev.  Stanley 
Rogers,  who  presided  over  the  Conference,  has  been  inun¬ 
dated  with  letters  of  grievance.  Paterfamilias  thinks  that 
the  demands  made  upon  young  people  attending  the  evening 
technical  schools  are  preposterous ;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  whether  he  is  educationist  enough  to  have  any  right 
to  an  opinion.  Others  belabour  the  employers  of  labour, 
“  who  are  willing  to  take  all  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
technical  training  of  their  workpeople,  but  refuse  to  grant 
any  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  shop,  or  to 
facilitate  in  any  way  their  attendance  at  the  evening 
classes.”  Happily,  we  had  very  different  reports  not  so 
long  ago  from  Yorkshire ;  and,  though  we  dare  say  there  are 
not  a  few  backward  employers  about  Liverpool,  we  would 
fain  hope  that  the  present  complaint  is  somewhat  broadly 
expressed.  Some  of  the  letters  are  “  even  more  emphatic  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  results  of  the  training  given  in 
the  elementary  schools.”  Fortunately,  it  is  not  the  staff 
that  is  blamed :  “it  is  the  system  that  is  at  fault” ;  and  “the 
tyranny  of  the  system  is  such  that  under  it  no  one,  not  even 
the  highest  official,  dare  attempt  to  introduce  the  slightest 
innovation,  or  to  alter  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  as  it  is 


administered  in  the  Government  offices  at  Whitehall.”  We 
confess  we  were  under  the  impression  that  Whitehall  had 
recently  developed  some  flexibility.  “  What  the  country 
wants,”  says  Mr.  Rogers,  “  is  that  the  child  at  fourteen  years 
of  age  should  know  how  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  reckon.” 
Reckoning  in  particular  seems  to  be  in  a  bad  way,  worse 
even  than  geography.  There  must  be  some  other  explana¬ 
tion  of  all  this,  apart  from  Whitehall ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Rogers  will  discover  an  efficient  remedy. 


The  new  form  of  the  Board  of  Education’s  Report  on 
Universities  and  University  Colleges  participating  in  the 
Parliamentary  grant  shows  a  welcome  impi’ovement.  But, 
as  the  Morning  Post  points  out,  “  there  are  one  or  two 
matters  on  which  greater  detail  still  is  required.” 

Universities  ought  to  be  required,  for  example,  to  give  an  exact  return 
of  the  salaries  paid  to  their  staffs  instead  of  merely  remarking  that  the 
salaries  of  lecturers  range  from  £150  to  £300,  without  saying  how  many 
are  near  the  lower  and  how  many  are  near  the  upper  figure.  Any  one 
with  practical  experience  of  the  newer  English  or  of  the  Scotch  Univer¬ 
sities  knows  that  the  question  of  salaries  is  a  burning  one,  because  the 
miserable  payments  frequently  made  to  the  junior  members  of  the  staff 
are  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  efficiency.  Again,  the  Board  really 
displays  excessive  modesty  in  limiting  its  introduction  to  the  Report  to 
a  bare  thirteen  pages.  The  introduction  to  a  document  which  is  neces¬ 
sarily  crammed  with  detailed  facts  and  figures  ought  to  aim  at  placing 
certain  guiding  threads  in  the  reader’s  hands ;  it  should  select  for  com¬ 
ment  the  parts  which  are  specially  worthy  of  notice  ;  it  should  point  out 
both  possible  dangers  to  be  avoided  and  possible  advances  to  be  made. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  “  Standard  Forms  for  Financial  Reports 
of  Colleges,  Universities,  and  Technical  Schools,”  just  pub¬ 
lished  in  Bulletin  3  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  may  suggest  a  more  instructive 
uniformity  of  presentation  ;  the  number  of  students  attend¬ 
ing  each  course  of  professional  lectures  would  be  informing  ; 
and  perhaps  not  a  few  practically  insignificant  details  might 
be  cleared  out. 


The  grievous  lack  of  funds  is  but  too  obvious  m  the 
cumulation  of  different  large  departments  of  work  in  single 
hands.  One  man  is  “  Principal  and  Professor  of  History 
and  Literature  ”  ;  another  combines  “  Classics  and  Philoso¬ 
phy  ”  ;  a  third  lectures  in  English  and  Spanish.  How  can 
they  keep  abreast  of  their  subjects,  to  say  nothing  of  research 
work  F  The  Morning  Post  notes  that  the  Treasury  grant, 
which  began  at  £15,000  in  1889,  now  amounts  to  £100,000, 
and  that  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  Local  Authorities  bring  the  total  public 
aid  to  just  over  £200,000  ;  but  that  this  sum  does  not  re¬ 
present  anything  like  a  net  increase  to  the  available  sources 
of  the  Universities. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Treasury  grant  should  be  considerably 
increased  in  the  near  future.  At  the  present  day  American  authorities 
appear  to  spend  something  over  one  million  a  year,  and  German 
authorities  something  under  one  million  a  year,  on  the  encouragement 
of  University  education,  while  England  spends  considerably  less  than 
one-quarter  of  a  million.  Nor  is  the  specious  argument  that  increased 
grants  from  public  sources  would  discourage  private  benefaction  really 
valid.  The  private  donor  is  at  best  uncertain  ;  at  worst  he  is  highly 
capricious,  endowing  those  subjects,  usually  technological  subjects,  in 
which  he  happens  to  be  interested,  and  too  often  neglecting  others 
which  have  no  direct  practical  application.  It  would  be  quite  reason¬ 
able  to  make  increased  local  support  the  condition  of  increased  grants  of 
national  money ;  it  is  not  reasonable  to  starve  the  Universities  on  the 
chance  that  sooner  or  later  increased  local  support  may  be  forthcoming. 
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Ladies  that  aspire  to  become  Inspectors  of  schools  will  be 
interested  to  con  the  enumeration  of  the  qualifications 
desiderated  by  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  their  cause  in 
the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post.  There  are  more  than 
eight  male  Inspectors  to-day  for  one  woman  inspector,  “  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  girls’  schools  are  more  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  than  boys’  schools,  and  that  at  any  given  moment  the 
number  of  girls  in  this  country  is  far  larger  than  that  of 
boys.”  But  then  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  “  the  type 
of  woman  Inspector  required.” 

She  must  be,  above  all  else,  a  woman  with  a  wide  outlook  on  life,  one 
who  sees  life  steadily  and  sees  it  whole,  a  difficult  matter  for  the  peda¬ 
gogue.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  her  to  hold  a  high  degree  ;  she  must  have 
a  liberal  culture,  otherwise  she  will  come  into  the  schools  as  a  specialist, 
intent  on  teaching  her  special  subject  in  a  special  manner.  The  com¬ 
petent  and  discerning  Inspector  wTill  easily  be  able  to  see  if  the  pupils  are 
being  made  to  think  for  themselves — the  object  of  all  teaching — and  if 
suitable  discipline  is  being  maintained.  Nothing  else  really  matters  in 
education  but  discipline  and  the  development  of  the  power  of  thinking. 
But  the  woman  inspector  must  not  only  be  a  woman  of  judgment ;  she 
must  also  be  an  experienced  teacher  of  pupils  of  all  ages,  one  who  has 
taught  successfully  and  has  studied  child  nature  so  that  she  will  know 
what  can  and  what  cannot  be  expected  from  pupils  at  different  stages. 
The  Inspector  should  have  studied  various  types  of  schools  and  have 
made  herself  acquainted  with  the  work  and  ideals  of  the  great  educa¬ 
tionists  of  the  past ;  she  will  then  realize,  what  is  seldom  realized  to-day, 
that  good  teaching  is  the  same  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
that  there  need  exist  no  impassable  barrier  between  them.  Again,  a 
knowledge  of  present-day  education  in  other  countries  would  be  invalu¬ 
able  ;  we  have  much  to  learn  from  France  and  Germany,  and,  though  it 
is  a  mistake  for  one  country  to  copy  another,  it  may  well  adapt  what  is 
best  in  another  country  to  the  needs  of  its  own.  Thus  the  ideal  woman 
Inspector  will  be  a  highly  educated,  widely  read  teacher  of  many  years’ 
practical  and  successful  experience,  a  woman  of  great  judgment  and 
much  sympathy,  conservative  in  her  care  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  older 
system  and  progressive  enough  to  welcome  all  that  is  good  in  the  new. 

Of  course,  such  a  paragon  would  prove  a  better  Inspector  of 
girls’  schools  than  a  mere  man  Inspector :  and  she  would 
pick  wonderful  holes  in  boys’  schools,  if  she  got  the  chance. 
Why,  “  it  is  conceivable  (though  heterodox)  that  even  the 
Head  Master  of  Eton  might  learn  something  from  the  visit 
of  a  first-rate  woman  Inspector.”  Readily  conceivable ; 
never  mind  the  heterodoxy.  And  no  doubt  we  should  not 
look  to  her  in  vain  “  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
of  work,  for  the  encouragement  of  originality  and  of  experi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.” 


offence  is  given  by  newly  fledged  civilians  owing  to  their 
unfamiliarity  with  Indian  customs  and  ways  of  thought. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  doubt  whether  there  are  not 
other  occasions  of  offence  proceeding  from  other  causes. 
But  this  new  idea  seems  strangely  fatuous.  Xo  official 
that  is  a  gentleman  will  ever  give  offence,  and  no  newly 
fledged  civilian,  drilled  as  ever  he  may  be  drilled  under 
immediate  oversight  of  the  authorities  here,  can  be  expected 
to  stand  out  against  the  established  social  code  of  his  official 
circle  in  India.  Besides,  where  shall  you  find  greater  names 
in  Indian  administration  than  Warren  Hastings,  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  &c.  P  They  went  out  as 
mere  boys  ;  and  did  they  need  to  be  specially  indoctrinated 
in  social  behaviour  P  Xo  ;  and  why  ?  The  whole  question 
is  simplicity  itself — if  it  is  squarely  faced.  And  why  not 
face  it  squarely  ? 


The  tenth  School  Meeting  of  the  four  countries  in  the 
Xorth  of  Europe  was  held  this  time  at  Stockholm  on  August 
9  to  12  ;  and  the  attendance  was  scarcely  less  than  at  the 
last  meeting  five  years  ago  in  Copenhagen.  The  six  or  seven 
thousand  members  had  to  spread  themselves  over  four  meet¬ 
ing  places  :  the  two  churches  on  Blasieholm  and  Skepps- 
holm,  the  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  Svenska 
Teater — the  King  himself  on  one  of  the  days  being  present 
as  a  hearer  for  a  couple  of  hours,  first  at  one  church  and 
then  at  the  other.  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  papers  this  time  were  of  an  ordinary,  unexciting  char¬ 
acter,  for  the  questions  that  agitated  the  various  countries 
are  now  for  the  moment  settled,  and  the  schools  are  pro¬ 
gressing  quietly  on  the  new  lines.  Xorway  had  her  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  the  melting-pot  in  1896 ;  Denmark  in  1903  ; 
and  Sweden  in  1904.  In  Finland,  also,  a  Government 
Commission  presented  its  recommendations  in  1908  ;  but 
in  the  troubled  condition  of  the  country  no  steps  have  been 
yet  taken  towards  carrying  them  out. 


The  British  government  of  India  is  a  very  large  and  a 
very  difficult  business,  and  the  recent  unrest  has  naturally 
led  to  closer  consideration  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
our  young  competition- wallahs  begin  to  tackle  their  work. 
A  new  ukase,  following  a  suggestion  of  Lord  Reay’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  prescribes  two  years’  probationary  training  instead 
of  one  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  scheme  returns  to  the  position 
befoi’e  1892,  and  the  competition  age  becomes  twenty-one  to 
twenty-three.  And  now  a  correspondent  of  the  Times  (in 
large  type)  starts  the  notion  of  a  central  institution  for  the 
probationers — “  the  provision  of  a  training  college  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  and  under  the  principalship  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  officer  fully  acquainted  with  Indian  ideas  and 
ways.”  “  A  central  institution  would  afford  opportunities 
of  personal  interest  in  the  probationers  by  the  highest 
authorities,  which  would  be  of  great  moral  value  and  which 
under  the  existing  system  has  seemed  non-existent.”  All 
this  appears  to  be  inspired  by  the  admitted  gulf  between 
official  Englishmen  and  Indians,  and  the  admitted  fact 
“  that,  undoubtedly,  there  are  occasions  when  unintentional 


The  four  evening  meetings,  of  a  somewhat  different 
character,  were  a  great  success.  On  Tuesday  there  was 
an  exhibition,  on  the  athletic  ground  at  Idrottsparken,  of 
organized  school  games  ;  and  on  Wednesday  there  were 
four  concerts.  On  Thursday,  twenty  steamers  conducted 
the  party  down  the  stream  to  Yaxholm  and  back.  As  they 
threaded  their  way  in  single  file  along  the  tortuous  course, 
which  is  the  only  approach  for  larger  vessels,  it  was  easy 
to  imagine  how  difficult  might  be  the  task  of  a  hostile  fleet 
making  its  way  past  the  forts  to  the  capital.  On  Friday 
came  the  farewell  meeting  in  the  famous  open-air  museum 
at  Skansen,  after  which  there  was  ample  opportunity  to 
visit  once  more  the  culture-historical  collections  and  ex¬ 
hibits  dotted  about  the  rocky  park  in  ample  variety. 


Dr.  Heinrich  Ziaimer,  Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  died  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Celtic  scholars  of  the  century.  He  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  eai-ly  Welsh  Church,  and  had  in  hand  an  Irish 
dictionary,  but  it  is  feared  most  of  the  materials  were  destroyed 
by  fire  some  years  ago.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Eisteddfod. 
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The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  return  by  each  County 
Council  in  England  and  Wales  (except  London)  of  the  rates 
levied  for  elementary  education  and  of  the  rate  levied  for  higher 
education.  For  higher  education  Glamorganshire  is  most  heavily 
rated,  the  rate  being  3Jd.  in  the  £,  and  bringing  in  £43,030. 
Eleven  counties  levy  a  rate  of  2d.  or  more,  but  less  than  3d. 


Yorks  :  West  Riding  . 

Rate. 

d. 

.  2-97  .... 

Amount  raised. 
£ 

.  92,948 

Cardigan 

.  2-88  .... 

.  2,647 

Monmouth . 

.  2-73  .... 

.  13,074 

Denbigh . 

.  2-46  .... 

.  6,096 

Mfi-Houftth  . 

.  2-31  .... 

.  2,049 

Herts  . 

.  2-13  .... 

.  ...  14,853 

Cheshire  . 

.  2-12  .... 

.  30,746 

2-10  .... 

.  3,771 

Flint  . 

.  2-10  .... 

.  3,636 

Pembroke  . 

.  2-10  .... 

.  2,813 

Salop  . 

.  2-00  .... 

.  11,131 

r  of  counties  levy  a 

smaller  rate 

than  ^d.  in  t 

Devon,  Dorset,  Hereford,  Lincolnshire  (three  divisions),  Notts, 
East  Suffolk,  West  Suffolk,  East  Sussex,  and  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  The  Holland  Division  of  Lincolnshire  raises 
nothing  for  higher  education  ;  the  Kesteven  Division,  £10  only; 
Hereford,  £35  ;  East  Suffolk,  £58  ;  and  Dorset,  £100.  Only  two 
counties  raise  more  than  £50,000 — namely,  the  West  Riding, 
£92,948,  and  Lancashire,  £65,082. 


The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper 
£Cd.  5329]  the  new  grant  regulations  for  technical  schools, 
schools  of  art,  and  other  forms  of  provision  of  further  education 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  regulations  came  into  force  on 
August  1.  In  the  prefatory  memorandum  it  is  stated  that  the 
changes  are  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  more  clearly 
the  intentions  of  the  regulations  and  guarding  against  irregu¬ 
larities  which  have  been  apt  to  grow  up  in  practice.  The  Board 
are,  however,  conscious  that  the  regulations,  which  have  come 
into  existence  by  a  process  of  gradual  development  from  the 
directory  of  the  former  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  are  not 
•as  a  whole  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  in¬ 
struction  which  they  are  designed  to  aid  is  now  given.  Largely 
owing  to  the  activities  of  Local  Education  Authorities  and  other 
bodies,  various  new  types  of  school  and  class  have  come  into 
■existence  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902  which 
were  not  directly  contemplated  when  the  regulations  were 
framed.  The  Board  hope,  therefore,  to  issue,  before  the  end  of 
1910,  a  body  of  new  regulations  which  will  come  into  force  on 
August  1,  1911,  and  will  make  more  adequate  provision  for 
the  co-ordination  of  continuation  schools  by  the  Local  Edu¬ 
cation  Authorities,  for  the  grouping  of  subjects  into  organ¬ 
ized  courses,  and  the  improvement  of  the  attendance  of  the 
students,  without  which  little  further  progress  is  likely  to  be 
made,  and  for  the  special  needs  of  agricultural  institutes  and  of 
•organized  day  continuation  schools  for  boys  and  girls  leaving 
-the  elementary  schools  and  needing  a  course  of  further  education 
related  to  the  requirements  of  their  future  occupations.  In 
particular,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  simpler  and  more 
suitable  means  of  allocating  the  grants  payable  under  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  institutions  of  University 
rank,  and  for  co-ordinating  these  grants  with  those  paid  to  the 
•same  institutions  by  the  Treasury.  Separate  regulations  will 
accordingly  be  arranged  for  this  purpose. 


During  September  the  Board  of  Education  will  continue  to 
-exhibit  at  their  offices  in  Charles  Street,  Whitehall,  a  collection 
•of  modern  language  text-books.  This  collection  has  been  formed 
'by  a  committee  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  who  are 
alone  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  books.  rl  he  aim  of  the 
Association  has  been  to  make  the  collection  as  representative,  as 
possible  of  the  various  methods  now  advocated  for  the  teaching 
of  modern  languages  ;  books  which  are  generally  accepted  as 
obsolete  have  been  excluded.  The  Board  of  Education  feel  that 
this  collection  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  many  teachers. and 
other  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Association,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  take  advantage  of  this,  opportunity  of 
familiarizing  themselves  with  the  contents  of  this  collection.  In 
1908  the  Board  became  possessed  of  a  collection  of  about  five 
hundred  text-books  in  use  in  French  elementary  and  secondary 


schools.  These  will  also  be  displayed.  The  collection  will  be  on 
view  on  week-days  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m., 
except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  closing  time  will  be  2  p.m. 

Welsh  public  authorities  are  taking  steps  to  memorialize  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  on  an  alleged  practical  disqualifica¬ 
tion  of  pupils  from  Welsh  schools  proposing  to  sit  as  candidates 
at  Civil  Service  examinations.  The  contention  is  that,  although 
out  of  14,000  pupils  attending  the  Welsh  secondary  or  inter¬ 
mediate  schools  some  five  thousand  annually  sit  at  written 
examinations  at  least  fully  up  to  the  educational  standard  of 
the  Civil  Service  examinations,  they  are  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Commissioners  in  effect  excluded  from  those  examinations. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  examination  syllabus  of  the 
Commissioners  cannot  be  assimilated  with  the  curriculum  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  Welsh  intermediate  schools  by  the  requirements 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Welsh  Central  Board,  the  two 
controlling  authorities  in  Welsh  education.  As  a  result  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  teaching  and  study  of  W  elsh, 
attributable  in  part  to  the  practice  of  making  a  knowledge  of 
Welsh  an  essential  qualification  for  public  appointments  in  the 
Principality,  seventy-eight  out  of  the  ninety-six  intermediate 
schools  of  Wales  have,  with  the  approval  of  and  largely  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board  of  Education,  now  included  Welsh  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  curriculum. 

The  annual  report  just  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education 
predicts  that  in  a  §hort  time  all  the  schools  will  include  the 
study  of  Welsh  in  their  ordinary  course.  But  among  the  lan¬ 
guage  requirements  of  the  Commissioners  two  out  of  three 
specified  languages  are  made  obligatory,  the  three  specified 
being  Latin,  French,  and  German.  All  the  Welsh  pupils  take 
Latin ;  but  those  who  take  Welsh  cannot  also  take  either  French 
or  German,  and  are  consequently  disqualified  to  sit  at  the  Civil 
Service  examinations.  The  Commissioners  are  to  be  asked  to  so 
modify  their  syllabus  as  to  permit  of  these  sitting  on  equal 
terms  with  their  fellows. 

As  the  result  of  representations  just  made,  the  Commissioners 
have  added  Cardiff  University  College  to  the  list  of  Civil 
Service  examination  centres,  and  have  notified  their  prepared¬ 
ness  also  to  add  Aberystwyth  and  Bangor  Colleges  to  that  list 
when  the  authorities  of  those  colleges  can  provide  the  necessary 
accommodation  and  facilities  for  the  examinations. 


A  deputation  of  Irish  teachers  and  members  of  Parliament 
waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (July  28)  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Irish  teachers’  pensions.  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  spokesman, 
said  that  the  Irish  teachers  were  in  an  inferior  position  to  their 
Scottish  and  English  confreres.  So  bad  -was  the  provision  that 
111  aged  and  disabled  teachers  were  in  the  workhouses. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  That  is  a  great  scandal. 

Mr.  Mansfield  :  Many  others  are  receiving  old-age  pensions. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  reply,  said  that  on  a  former  occasion 
he  had  given  them  a  sympathetic  answer,  and  it  was  not  mere 
official  sympathy,  for  he  was  a  schoolmaster’s  son  himself.  The 
state  of  things  pointed  out  he  knew  to  be  accurate,  and  it  was  a 
shame  and  a  scandal  to  the  Empire.  It  was  quite  indefensible. 
He  definitely  promised  that  they  should  have  equal  treatment 
with  Scottish  and  English  teachers.  Later  on  he  would  have  to 
provide  three  or  four  millions  for  disabled  workmen  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  and  he  promised  to  consider  whether  they  could 
not  at  the  same  time  deal  with  the  teachers  fund,  which  was  on 
a  very  unsatisfactory  basis  altogether. 

At  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations  held  in  July,  boys  were 
examined  at  221  centres  and  girls  at  2t>l  centies.  the  total 
of  candidates  was  20,896  (excluding  the  Dunedin,  Invercargill, 
Oamaru,  Chefoo,  and  Hong-Kong  centres),  3,016  Preliminary, 
7,443  Junior,  and  10,437  Senior.  Of  these,  2,574  Preliminary, 
5*260  Junior,  and  7,135  Senior  passed,  making  a  total  of  14,969. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  passes  in  all  three 
grades.  In  the  First  Class  there  are  329  Senior  candidates, 
against  232  last  year.  H.  H.  Crabtree,  Secondary  School,  Tod- 
morden  (Mr.  R.  S.  Smith),  and  J.  Senior,  Wakefield  Grammar 
School  (Mr.  M.  H.  Peacock),  are  bracketed  equal  for  the  first 
place  Next  is  H.  E.  Macklin,  Wimbledon  College  (Rev.  D. 
Considine).  The  exhibition  of  £30  offered  to  the  boy  candidate 
placed  highest  is  divided  between  Crabtree  and  Senior,  and  that 
for  girls  is  awarded  to  M.  E.  H.  Lloyd,  Bedford  High  School. 
The  Hatherton  Scholarship  has  been  won  by  P.  Hartill,  Vyol- 
verhampton  centre ;  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  by  G.  A.  Caton,  Victoria  Grammar  School,  Ulverston ; 
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and  the  Bronze  Medal  by  G.  A.  Wood,  Bede  Collegiate  School, 
Sunderland.  There  are  237  Junior  candidates  in  the  First  Class, 
compared  with  276  last  year.  For  the  first  position,  three 
candidates  are  bracketed  equal — S.  L.  Green,  Technical  College 
Secondary  School,  East  Ham  (Mr.  W.  H.  Barker),  and  S.  F. 
Grace,  and  J.  I.  Smith,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  Liverpool 
(Bev.  J.  Browne),  among  whom  the  scholarship  of  £10  for  the 
boy  candidate  placed  highest  in  the  Honour  list  will  be  divided. 
A  similar  scholarship  for  girls  is  gained  by  E.  D.  Horton,  Girls’ 
Pupil-Teachers’  Centre,  Boston.  H.  B.  Freeman  and  W.  P. 
Woodall,  Dudley  Grammar  School,  are  recommended  for  the 
Silver  Medals  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Of  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  candidates,  forty-six  are  placed  in  the  First  Class,  an 
increase  of  nine  on  last  year.  The  first  place  is  gained  by  H.  C. 
Macnamara,  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Chesterfield  (Rev.  P.  L. 
Wolfe).  For  the  second  position,  there  is  a  tie  between 
M.  Bevenot,  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Chesterfield,  and 
H.  Y.  Mallison,  Wyggeston  Grammar  School,  Leicester  (Rev. 
J.  Went). 


A  school  of  aviation  (says  Nature)  is  to  be  established  near 
London  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Rolls.  A  sub-committee 
of  the  Aerial  League  has  had  the  scheme  under  consideration, 
and  its  cost  for  the  first  year  is  likely  to  be  £2,500.  The  primary 
aim  of  the  school  will  be  to  provide  training  in  aeroplane  manu¬ 
facture  and  flight,  and  to  obtain  a  class  of  men  grounded  in 
the  subject  from  beginning  to  end,  including  such  laboratory  and 
theoretical  work  as  funds  and  the  gifts  of  apparatus  may  permit. 
The  laboratory  will  be  open  for  the  use  of  students  from  technical 
institutions  already  providing  elementary  classes  in  the  theory 
of  flight,  and  also  for  public  demonstrations  in  order  to  spread 
an  interest  in  aeronautical  science.  Men  who  have  undergone 
courses  of  training  in  engineering  schools  and  competent 
engineers  and  mechanics  will  be  eligible  as  students.  The 
practical  work  of  the  students  will  be  directed  to  securing 
machines  offering  greater  stability  and  trustworthiness,  lower 
pow'er  and  fuel  consumption,  diminished  capital  cost  and  expense 
of  maintenance,  and  a  higher  factor  of  safety  than  the  apparatus 
now  used.  In  order  that  an  early  start  may  be  made,  two 
machines  are  to  be  bought  at  once,  and  the  students  will  build 
all  further  machines,  and  also  those  of  selected  inventors  whose 
ideas  are  judged  to  be  worthy  of  construction  and  practical  trial. 
The  funds  will  be  administered  by  an  independent  committee  of 
management,  including  practical  men  of  science.  Mr.  Patrick 
Y.  Alexander  has  offered  to  equip  the  proposed  laboratory  with 
the  necessary  practical  apparatus.  The  new  institution  will 
probably  be  called  the  Rolls  Memorial  School. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  statistics  of  higher 
education,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  has  issued  (Bulletin  No.  3)  a  series  of  standard  forms 
for  financial  reports  of  colleges,  Universities,  and  technical 
schools.  These  forms  are  the  result  of  a  prolonged  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  practice  of  Universities  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States  in  the  rendering  of  public  financial  statements  of  their 
receipts  and  expenditures.  The  object  of  the  forms  is  to  make 
it  easy  for  students  of  education  and  others  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions,  What  is  the  total  income  of  a  given  institution  for  the 
year  ?  What  is  its  annual  expenditure  ?  What  are  the  assets  at 
the  end  of  the  year  ?  The  forms  are  to  be  commended  to  the 
attention  of  officials  responsible  for  preparing  balance  sheets  and 
other  statistics  of  Universities  and  colleges  in  this  country. 


Du.  Herbert  Kyn aston  (originally  Snow),  residentiary  Canon 
and  Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Literature,  Durham,  died 
at  Eastbourne,  after  a  long  illness,  aged  seventy-five.  He  was 
born  in  London  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a 
scholar  of  St.  John’s,  gained  the  Porson  Scholarship  (on  its  first 
award,  in  1855)  and  the  Camden  Medal  and  the  Sir  William 
Browne  Medal  (Latin  Ode,  1856),  wras  bracketed  Senior  Classic 
with  three  others  (including  Sir  John  Seeley)  in  1857,  and  elected 
a  Fellow  of  his  College  in  1858.  After  holding  an  Assistant 
Mastership  at  Eton  from  1858  to  1874,  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  Cheltenham  College,  where  he  remained  for  four¬ 
teen  years.  In  1880  he  went  to  Durham.  His  reputation  as  a 
scholar  is  based  mainly  on  his  well  known  edition  of  Theocritus. 
He  took  much  interest  in  sport  as  well  as  in  public  affairs.  In 
1856  he  rowed  in  the  Cambridge  eight,  and  in  1857  he  stroked 
the  boat. 


The  Very  Rev.  Edward  Charles  Wickham,  D.D.,Dean  of  Lin¬ 


coln,  died  at  Sierre  on  August  18,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  New  College,  Oxford  ;  took  a 
First  Class  in  Moderations  and  a  Second  in  Greats,  gained  the 
Chancellor’s  Prize  for  Latin  Yerse  (1856)  and  the  Latin  Essay 
Prize  (1857),  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  College,  and  served  as 
Tutor  1859-73.  He  did  much  for  the  efficiency  of  his  College 
and  took  an  active  part  in  abolishing  the  old  celibate  restriction 
on  fellowships;  indeed  (says  the  Times),  “Wickham  gave  his 
own  College  the  distinction  of  showing  the  way  to  a  revolution 
which  has  furnished  the  very  foundation  of  the  modern  system 
in  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.”  From  1873  to  1893,  he  was 
Head  Master  of  Wellington  College,  which  gained  both  in 
numbers  and  in  reputation  under  his  guidance.  On  going  to 
Wellington,  he  married  Miss  Agnes  Gladstone,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  He  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  scholar,  with  nice  critical  taste,  as  shown  in  his  elaborate 
edition  and  his  prose  translation  of  Horace.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  more  concerned  for  personal  religion  than  for  dogma  or 
ecclesiastical  system  or  oratory. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Harley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  died  at  Forest  Hill  in 
his  eighty-third  year.  He  was  born  in  Liverpool,  and  educated 
at  a  private  school  at  Blackburn,  and  at  Airedale  (now  the 
United)  College,  Bradford.  He  was  a  Congregational  minister 
at  Brighouse  (1854-68),  Leicester  (1868-72),  Oxford  (1886-90), 
and  Heath  (1892-95)  ;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Logic  at 
Airedale  College,  1864-68;  Yice-Master  of  Mill  Hill  School, 
1872-81 ;  and  Principal  of  Huddersfield  College,  1882-85.  At 
Oxford  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Society,  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A. ;  he 
was  the  senior  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  having 
been  elected  in  1854;  and  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1863.  He  contributed  a  large  number  of  papers  in 
pure  mathematics  and  logic  to  various  technical  publications. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


The  five  University  tutorial  clashes  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  London  Joint  Committee  for 
London.  the  Promotion  of  Higher  Education  for  Working 
People  having  been  very  successful,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  such  classes  being  widespread,  the  Joint  Committee 
has  decided  to  establish  a  number  of  additional  classes.  Next 
year,  therefore,  instead  of  five  there  should  be  a  dozen 
of  these  classes,  each  composed  of  thirty  men  and  women 
pledged  to  a  three  yeai’s’  course  of  study  in  economic  subjects 
and  in  sociology.  In  addition  to  the  existing  classes  at  Batter¬ 
sea,  Clerkenwell,  Croj'don,  Tottenham,  and  Camden  Town 
(Working  Men’s  College),  it  is  proposed  to  establish  classes  at 
Camberwell,  Morley  College  (Waterloo  Road),  Fleet  Street  (a 
printers’  class,  probably  at  the  rooms  of  the  London  Society  of 
Compositors),  Kentish  Town,  Southall,  and  the  Working  Men’s 
College.  The  fees  in  these  classes  are  quite  low,  generally  not 
more  than  2s.  a  session,  and  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  render 
available  for  the  students  all  the  important  books.  Working 
people  within  reach  of  any  of  the  centres  given  who  would  be 
willing  to  join  a  class,  or  who  would  wish  further  information, 
should  apply  to  the  Organizing  Secretary,  Joint  Committee 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Higher  Education  of  Working  People, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 


The  annual  statement  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Sir  Alfred 
Hopkinson)  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
Manchester.  students  in  the  several  Faculties  in  the  past 
session  wras  1,699,  or,  allowing  for  forty-two 
students  entered  both  as  science  and  medical  students,  1,657. 
Of  this  number,  353  were  women,  In  addition  there  were  202 
persons  attending  evening  classes,  besides  about  200  students  who 
attended  lectures  on  railway  economics  and  another  200  who  at¬ 
tended  courses  in  law  and  economics  at  the  Bankers’  Institute.  The 
Council  and  Senate  have  decided  that  it  is  desirable  to  establish 
another  Professorship  of  Law  under  conditions  providing  that 
the  professor  shall  devote  the  main  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
j  chair.  New  botanical  laboratories  are  to  be  erected  near  Coup- 
land  Street,  adjoining  the  north-west  corner  of  the  old  main 
block  of  Owens  College  buildings.  A  course  of  popular  lectures 
has  been  arranged  for  Monday  evenings  in  next  session,  and  in 
connexion  wTith  the  Workers’  Educational  Association  classes 
will  be  held  again  at  various  centres.  It  is  expected  that  new' 
classes  will  be  formed  at  four  or  five  more  centres,  and  if  larger 
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funds  were  available  the  work  might  be  extended  as  further 
inquiries  and  applications  for  classes  are  being  received.  In 
regard  to  halls  of  residence,  it  is  announced  that  the  new  build¬ 
ing  adjoining  the  house  known  as  “The  Oaks,”  on  the  Behrens 
Estate,  will  be  ready  before  the  opening  of  next  session,  and, 
together  with  the  house,  will  accommodate  sixty-two  students. 

An  influential  deputation  waited  on  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  to  urge  the 
claim  of  the  University  to  a  yearly  grant  of  £2,000 
for  examination  and  administrative  expenses,  a  con¬ 
cession  from  the  Treasury  enjoyed  by  the  Universities  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield.  Hitherto 
this  grant  has  been  withheld  on  the  ground  that  it  was  intended 
shortly  to  pool  these  grants  with  the  Parliamentary  “University 
College”  grants  made  for  teaching  purposes  and  distributed 
under  the  advice  of  a  Standing  Committee.  The  deputation 
strongly  urged  that  Bristol  should,  until  such  change,  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  principal  Universities.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  acknowledged  that  a  case  had  been  made  out,  and 
undertook  that  Bristol  should  be  placed  on  the  list  as  from 
April  last  until  such  time  as  the  proposed  rearrangement  should 
come  into  effect. 

It  is  distinctly  a  matter  for  congratulation  (says  the  Bourne- 
Q  ,,  ,  mouth  Echo)  that  the  influential  deputation 

"VZr  which  waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 

y‘  Exchequer  on  behalf  of  the  Hartley  Univer¬ 

sity  College  was  able  to  prevail  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  to  vary  the  decision  of  the  Treasury  in  regard  to  the 
Government  grant.  True,  the  deputation,  of  which  Mr.  Monte- 
fiore,  the  acting  president,  was  spokesman,  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  all  they  desired — a  promise  that  the  grant  would  be 
definitely  continued ;  but  the  concession  granted  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  that  the  money  would  be  paid  up  to  the  end  of  the 
financial  year,  upon  the  promise  that  an  effort  would  oe  made  to 
raise  more  money  locally,  was  nevertheless  satisfactory.  We 
know  now  what  the  Treasury  wants.  It  wants  to  see  new 
college  premises  erected  and  greater  support  given  to  the  insti¬ 
tution.  The  Mayor  of  Southampton  has  promised  to  give  his 
personal  attention  to  the  matter  of  raising  funds,  and  we  are 
sure  that  all  friends  of  educational  progress  in  Southampton  and 
in  other  parts  of  Hampshire  will  generously  assist  his  worship 
in  his  laudable  effort.  There  is  already  a  scheme  afoot  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  new  site  for  college  premises,  and  this,  too,  will  doubtless 
be  pushed  forward  now  that  the  Government’s  requirements  are 
definitely  known.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the 
Hartley  College  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  it  would  be  an 
irreparable  loss  to  local  education  were  it  to  become  defunct. 


An  echo  of  the  Board  of  Education’s  criticism  of  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  English  possessed  by  Welsh  secondary- 
Wales.  school  pupils  (says  the  Western  Mail)  is  forthcoming 
in  an  important  statement  just  issued  by  Mr.  J. 
Mortimer  Angus,  the  Registrar  of  the  University  of  AVales.  This 
■statement,  following  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  condemna¬ 
tory  report  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  the  poverty  of  the  English  written  by  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  Welsh  intermediate  schools,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  Board’s  report,  has  also  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  professors  of  the  Welsh  University. 

Mr.  Angus  states  that  the  University  is.  desirous  of  encourag¬ 
ing  among  those  who  are  to  become  University  students  wider 
reading  in  English  literature  and  the  acquisition  of  greater  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  writing  English  correctly  and  well.  AVith  this  object 
it  has  resolved  to  make  certain  important  changes,  which  will 
come  into  operation  for  the  Matriculation  Examinations  of  1 9 1 
and  subsequent  years.  The  English  language  and  the  history  of 
England  and  Wales  will  no  longer  be  combined  as  one  examina¬ 
tion  subject.  The  syllabus  in  English  language  will  be  amended 
by  the  introduction  of  composition  as  a  subject  in  which  all  can¬ 
didates  must  satisfy  the  examiners,  historical  grammar  being  at 
the  same  time  omitted,  and  by  the  prescribing  of  several  tvoi  cs 
for  general  reading  in  English  literature,  as  well  as  one  Lor  moie 
detailed  study.  This  separation  of  subjects  will  affect  exemption 
from  matriculation  by  virtue  of  the  Central  AVelsh  Board  certm- 
•cates.  Hitherto  English  language  and  literature  have  formed 
two  separate  subjects  at  the  Central  AVelsh  Board  examinations. 
It  is  evident  that  the  changes  now  proposed  by  the  University 
will  involve  the  fusing  of  these  two  subjects  into  one,  under  the 
general  heading  of  “  English  language. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  LADDER. 

Bedford  College  for  Women.  —  Research  Studentships:  Geology, 
MissM.  Heslop,  M.Sc.  Durham;  Chemistry,  Miss  M.  AValker,  Bedford 
College.  —  Entrance  Scholarships:  Pfeiffer  (Science),  £50  a  year  for 
three  years,  Miss  W.  R.  Smyth,  North  London  Collegiate  School  , 
Henry  Tate  (Science),  £50  a  year  for  three  years,  Miss  F.  M.  Lunniss, 
Cambridge  County  School ;  Clift-Courtauld  (Arts),  £30  a  year  for  three 
years,  Miss  G.  A.  L.  Symes,  High  School  for  Welsh  Girls,  Ashford.  In 
Training  Department :  Scholarship,  £20,  Miss  E.  T.  Thornicroft,  B.A. 
Dub.,  Natural  Science  Tripos  Cambridge,  Newnham ;  Special  Bur¬ 
sary,  £15,  Miss  V.  M.  Atkinson,  Mod.  Lang.  Oxford,  Somerville; 
Bursaries,  £10  each,  Miss  C.  Harvey,  B.Sc.,  South- AVestern  Poly¬ 
technic;  Miss  E.  R.  Chubb,  Cambridge  Higher  Local  (various  dis¬ 
tinctions)  ;  Miss  C.  H.  Tod,  Hons.  Mods.  Oxford,  Somerville.— Early 
English  Text  Society’s  Prize:  Miss  L.  S.  Benison  and  Miss  J.  M. 
Purves. 

Bradfield  College. — Foundation  Scholarships,  90  guineas  per  an¬ 
num  :  E.  B.  Brooke  (Mr.  R.  Burmann,  Arlington,  Grayshott,  Hasle- 
mere)  and  H.  J.  Walker  (Mr.  E.  A.  Cooper,  Orleton  School,  Sunning- 
hill,  Scarborough),  equal,  and  K.  H.  Hugh  Jones  (Mr.  R.  M.  Hugh 
Jones,  Colet  House,  Rhvl).  Simonds  Exhibition,  45  guineas  per 
annum  :  D.  A.  de  C.  Bellamy  (Bradfield  College).  General  Exhibitions, 
30  guineas  per  annum:  H.  H.  W.  AVatling  (Mr.  R.  M.  Hugh  Jones, 
Colet  House,  Rhyl),  J.  Elgood  (Junior  School,  Bradfield  College) , 
R.  AV.  L.  Edginton  (Bradfield  College),  J.  E.  H.  Coombes  (Rev.  AV.  A. 
Renwick,  St.  Michael’s  College,  Tenbury),  H.  D.  AVood  (Mr.  C.  F.  S. 
Wood,  Woodhurst,  Westerham),  and  J.  F.  Alcock  (Bradfield  College). 

Cambridge  :  Newnham  College. — Entrance  Scholarships  awarded  on 
the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination  :  £50  a  year  for  three  years, 
Clothworkers’  Scholarship  to  M.  Finlayson  (AVestoe  Secondary  School, 
South  Shields),  for  Natural  Science;  College  Scholarships  to  L.  M.  Swam 
(South  Hampstead  High  School)  and  M.  Chambers  (Cheltenham  Col¬ 
lege),  both  for  Mathematics ;  Gilchrist  Scholarship  (tenable  either  at 
Newnham  or  Girton  College),  to  E.  Dutt  (Roedean  School,  Brighton), 
for  Mathematics  ;  £35  a  year  for  three  years  to  K.  E.  Perrott  (Bromley- 
High  School),  for  Natural  Science,  and  M.  Taylor  (Blackheath  High 
School),  for  History.  Liverpool  Clough  Scholarship  of  £50  a  year  for 
two  years:  H.  M.  Paterson  (East  Liverpool  High  School),  for  Classics. 
On  special  examinations  held  at  Newnham  College  in  March  two  scholar  - 
ships  of  £50  a  year  for  three  years  were  awarded  :  A  Classical  Scholarship 
to  C.  Keith  (Edinburgh  University)  and  a  Mathilde  Blind  Scholarship  to 
D.  E.  Keatch  (James  Allen  School  for  Girls,  Dulwich)  and  E.  Ord  ( Alif- 
ton  High  School),  equal,  for  Modern  Languages.  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
Scholarship  for  fourth-year  students:  Miss  M.  M.  Hardie  (Classical 
Tripos,  Part  I,  1909,  Cl.  I,  Div.  2).  Marion  Kennedy  Studentships  : 
Miss  C.  M.  Ryley  (Historical  Tripos,  First  Class  in  Part  I,  1909, .  and 
Part  II,  1910)  and  (renewed)  Miss  J.  F.  Cameron  (Mathematical  Tripos, 
1908,  equal  to  tenth  Wrangler).  Bathurst  Studentship  :  Miss  L.  AI.  M. 
Hume  (First  Class  in  Natural  Science  Tripos,  Part  II,  1910). 

Cambridge  University. — Frank  Smart  Studentship  in  Botany:  R.  H. 

Compton,  B.A.,  Caius.  ,  ^  A 

j  St.  John's.  — Naden  Divinity  Studentship:  G.  B.  Reaman,  B.A., 

I  Jesus. 


Darlington  Grammar  School.  —  Entrance  Scholarships:  Belasses, 
Harold  R.  Easby,  Bondgate  Wesleyan  School ;  Chapman  AVard,  Joseph 
AV.  Booth,  Central  School;  Thomas  Richardson,  (1)  Ernest  Skipsey, 
Bondgate  Wesleyan  School,  (2)  R.  H.  C.  Bolton  Central  School  ; 
George  Stephenson,  Stephen  I.  Reid,  Albert  Road  School.  -ohoo 
Scholarships:  Queen  Elizabeth -under  16,  James  Shiriaw  ;  under  lo, 
J  AV  Vasey  (L.  B.  Christian  and  J.  A.  Thomson  having  gamed  County 
Council  Scholarships);  under  14,  T.  W  L.  Bowser;  under  13,  S  C. 
Walker  (F.  C.  Hewitt  having  gamed  a  County  Council  Scholarship). 
Sir  David  Dale  Exhibition,  £50  a  year  for  three  years:  J.  W.  Apple- 
garth. 

London:  City  of  London  College.  —  City  Parochial  Foundation 
Scholarship,  £25  a  year  for  four  years  :  William  Piercy. 

London  UNivERSiTY.-Scholarships-Classics :  Granville  Scholarship, 
Doris  S.  Easton,  Westfield  College.  German  :  II.  N.  Fryer,  University 
College.  English:  Elsie  Chick,  University  College.  Mathematics 
J  C.  Carr  (Sherbrooke  Scholarship),  East  Loudon  College;  G.  L.  Jef¬ 
fery,  University  College  ;  O.  R.  Baldwin,  East  London  College.  Physics  ; 
Neil  Arnott  Scholarship,  B.  E.  C.  Robinson,  King  s  College.  Botany 
Winifred  M .  Parker,  East  London  College.  Elementary  Psychology  and 
Logic  :  V.  Taylor,  Weslyan  College,  Richmond  ;  E.  J.  G.  Bradford, 
King’s  College.  Economics  and  Political  Science  :  AV  H.  L •  Jones 
(Gerstenberg  Scholarship),  London  School  of  Economics  ;  .Alabel  O.  Buer, 
University  College  and  London  School  of  Economics  ;  G.  Fanstc >  i , 
Birkbeck  College  and  London  School  of  Economics.  English  History  . 
G.  Davis  (Derby  Scholarship),  University  College  ;  F.  J.  Skinner,  Uni¬ 
versity  Colldge,  Reading  ;  J.  D.  AVhyte,  Dulwich  College  and  University 
College  ;  jrF.  Nichols,  King’s  College.  Gilchrist  Scholarship  for 

Women:  Arts,  Elsie  Chick  (English),  University  College. -Entrance 

Exhibitions:  L.  L.  Benke,  Dulwich  College  and  University  Coll  0  , 
J.  Brimelow,  Borden  Grammar  School  and  East  London  College  ,  A.  E, 
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Cohen,  Tottenham  Grammar  School  and  East  London  College;  J.  W. 
Jones,  East  London  College  ;  A.  S.  Wood,  East  Ham  Technical  College 
and  East  London  Colleg'e.  Proxime  accessit :  A.  R.  Hart,  Christ  s  Hos¬ 
pital.— Gladstone  Memorial  Prize:  W.  J.  Mason. -Ouseley  Memorial 
and  Gilchrist  Scholarships  in  Oriental  Languages,  of  the  value^  of  £50 
for  one  year,  have  been  awarded  as  follows  : — Ouseley  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ships  :  Sigmar  Hillelson  ("University  College)  for  Arabic  ;  Hafiz  Maham- 
med  Mahmud  Shairani  Khan  (private  study)  for  Persian,  proxime  acces&it 
Claude  Herbert  Field  (University  College);  James  Joseph  Whittlesea 
Allsop  (University  Colleg'e)  for  L  rdu. — Gilchrist  Scholarships  :  Benzion 
Halper  (Jews’  College)  for  Arabic,  and  Hangkam  Kwingtong  "Woo 
(private  study)  for  Chinese. 

Manchester  Girls’  High  Schools.  — Hulme  Trust  Foundation  :  Prim¬ 
rose  M‘Kicol,  Jessie  S.  Davis,  F.  Audrey  Lodge,  and  Fortunee  de 
Picciotto  ;  two  Exhibitions  of  £40  per  annum  for  three  years,  divided  ; 
E.  Irene  Hunt,  a  grant  of  £15  per  annum.  —  Lady  Whitworth  Exhibi¬ 
tion  :  Doroth y  Dymond,  £26  for  three  years. — Mary  Bradford  Exhibi¬ 
tion  :  Dorothea  A.  Hoffert,  £25  for  three  years. — Senior  Scholarships  : 
VI  Form  (Manchester),  Dorothy  Fox;  V  Upper  Form  (Manchester), 
Margaret  Hogg  ;  V  Lower  Form  (Pendleton),  Elsie  Tyldesley.— Junior 
Scholarships :  Hilda  Pratt,  Manchester  High  School  :  Mollie  Flynn, 
Manchester  High  School ;  Desiree  M.  M.  Edwards  Rees,  Pendleton 
High  School :  Georgiana  May  Dutliie,  Manchester  High  School ;  Edith 
C.  Newell,  Oriel  Bank  School,  Stockport ;  Dorothy  C.  Bunn,  Fielden 
Demonstration  School.— Old  Girls’  Scholarship  :  Dorothy  H.  Holmes. 

Oxford  University. — Liddon  Studentships  :  G.  F.  Fisher,  Scholar  of 
Exeter,  and  H.  B.  Gooding,  Scholar  of  Hertford,  and  a  grant  from  the 
same  fund  has  been  made  to  R.  G.  D.  Laffan,  Scholar  of  Balliol. 

Brasenose.  —  Official  Fellowship  :  Druce  R.  Brandt,  Exhibitioner  of 
Balliol. 

Reading  :  University  College.  —  Major  Open  Scholarships,  £50  a 
year  :  Arts,  Albert  E.  Brunning,  Steyning  School '  Science,  Samuel  W. 
Home,  Watford  Grammar  School.  Wantage  Scholarship,  £50  a  year 
(Science) :  William  G.  Bickley,  County  School,  Wolverton.  Minor  Open 
Scholarship,  £20  a  year  (Arts)  :  Nora  K.  Purfield,  Grammar  School  for 
Girls,  Rochester.  Open  Scholarships  in  Music :  Alice  L.  Bailey  (for 
Singing)  and  Minnie  H.  A.  Pitney  (for  Organ  and  Composition). 

Rochester  :  King’s  School. — King’s  Scholarships  :  E.  S.  Aplin  and 
L.  G.  Boby.  Exhibitions  :  L.  E.  Northcott,  R.  L.  Matt,  and  FI.  P. 
Frend. 

Taunton  School. — Entrance  Scholarships:  £25,  W.  J.  Judge;  £20, 
R.  C.  Candy.  Exhibitions,  £10  each  :  G.  S.  Bridgman,  J.  R.  Sarson, 
W.  H.  Scourfield,  and  R.  H.  E.  Thomas.  Ministerial  Scholarship  of 
£15  :  E.  M.  Harries.  Ministerial  Exhibition  of  £5  :  B.  M.  Hicks. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  George  Bonney,  President-Elect  of  the 
British  Association,  is  reputed  (says  the  Daily  News)  to  have 
more  letters  after  his  name  than  any  other  man  in  Cambridge. 
An  Honorary  Canon  of  Manchester,  Prof.  Bonney,  who  is  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  has  tilled  a  number  of  distinguished  posts. 
He  has  been  Whitehall  Preacher,  Hulsean  Lecturer,  Boyle  Lec¬ 
turer,  Rede  Lecturer,  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  President  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  His  writings  include,  in  addition  to  many  works  of  a 
scientific  character,  four  volumes  of  sermons.  It  is  somewhat 
rare  for  a  clergyman  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  distinguished  man 
of  science  ;  still  rarer  for  him  to  be  President  of  the  British 
Association. 

At  a  dinner  given  in  April  last  to  Dr.  Bonney  by  the  Dean 
and  Canons  of  Manchester,  Bishop  Welldon  said  he  thought  Dr. 
Bonney  was  the  tenth  clergyman  who  had  presided  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and  that  the  last  time  was 
1862.  “  In  fact,  the  period  of  a  clerical  president  almost  ap¬ 

proximated  to  the  period  of  Halley’s  comet.” 

Dr.  Bonney  is  taking  as  the  subject  of  his  Presidential  Address 
“A  Theory  of  the  Work  of  Glaciers  in  Geological  Time.”  “It 
may  be,”  he  says,  “the  address  will  disappoint  my  friends.  I 
know  it  will  evoke  criticism,  because  I  am  taking  a  subject  of 
which  I  have  made  a  special  study  and  wThich  is  not  entirely 
popular.”  Dr.  Bonney  thinks  that  the  compliment  paid  him  by 
the  British  Association  is  an  acknowledgment  that  there  are 
needed  in  the  Church  of  England  men  other  than  those  who 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  parochial  work. 

As  usual,  the  heavy  programme  of  the  Association  will  be 
relieved  by  no  little  recreation.  There  are  to  be  numerous 
garden  parties  and  excursions,  arranged  with  a  view  to  scientific 
interest.  Sheffield  and  its  neighbourhood  are  of  extreme  fascina¬ 
tion  to  the  geologist  and  the  botanist,  as  well  as  to  the  engineer. 


FROM 

GINN  &  COMPANY'S  LIST. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

Its  History  and  Significance  for  the  Life  of  the  English-speaking 
World.  By  WILLIAM  J.  LONG. 

Fully  Illustrated.  582  pages.  Price  5s.  net. 

A  direct,  simple,  and  interesting  account  of  the  great  English  writers,  their 
works,  and  the  literary  periods  in  which  they  are  included.  The  sympathetic 
and  scholarly  atmosphere  pervading  the  entire  work  cannot  but  inspire  a  love  of 
good  literature  and  give  a  better  insight  into  the  life  and  history  of  our  race. 

The  quotations,  outlines,  summaries,  historical  introductions,  complete  in¬ 
dexes,  and  a  good  working  bibliography  will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  to 
students. 


THE  MOTHER  TONGUE. 

By  G.  L.  KITTREDGE  and  S.  L.  ARNOLD. 

BOOK  I.— Specially  revised  for  use  in  English  Schools  by  John  W.  Adamson 
B.A.,  Professor  of  Education.  King's  College,  London.  LESSONS  iN 
SPEAKING,  READING,  AND  WRITING  ENGLISH.  xiv  +  294  pages. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.  6d. 

BOOK  II.— ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  WITH  LESSONS  IN 
COMPOSITION.  xxii-r417  pages.  Piice3s. 

BOOK  III.— ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  xx  +  431  pages. 

Price  4s.  6d. 


PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY-with  Atlas. 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS  DAVIS. 

Text,  148  pages,  price  2s.  Atlas,  50  pages,  price  Is.  6d. 

The  object  of  this  manual  is  to  provide  a  series  of  systematic  and  disciplinary 
exercises  in  Physical  Geography  in  order  that  the  student  may  approach  this 
subject  through  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  as  well  as  through  lessons  in  a 
text. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  W.  M.  DAVIS.  428  pages.  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Price  5s.  6d. 

A  scholarly,  practical  text-book,  emphasizing  man’s  physical  environment  as 
determinant  of  man’s  social  and  political  modes  of  life. 


ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  W.  M.  DAVIS.  401  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  5s.  6d. 

Based  on  the  author’s  “  Physical  Geography,”  with  the  addition  of  practical 
exercises  and  more  space  devoted  to  the  atmosphere. 


A  FIRST  COURSE  IN  PHYSICS. 

By  ROBERT  A.  MILLIKAN  and  HENRY  G.  GALE. 

488  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price  5s.  6d. 

The  book  is  a  simple  objective  presentation  of  the  subject  as  opposed  to  a 
formal  and  mathematical  one.  It  is  intended  for  liigh-school  pupils,  and  is 
adapted  in  style  and  method  of  treatment  to  the  needs  of  students  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen.  It  especially  emphasizes  the  historical  and  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  connects  the  study  very  intimately  with  facts 
of  daily  observation  and  experience. 


MERIMEE’S  COLOMBA. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  A.  SCHINZ. 

xviii+226  pages.  Price  2s. 

In  this  edition  the  editor  has  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  modern  scholarship. 


OUTLINES  OF  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

HISTORY. 


By  P.  V.  N.  MYERS.  138  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  last  ten  chapters  of  the  author’s  “  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History'.” 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MEDIAEVAL 
AND  MODERN  TIMES. 

By  P.  V.  N.  MYERS.  438  pages.  Fully  Illustrated,  Price  4s.  6d. 

This  book  consists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  author’s  “  General  History.” 

The  style  is  interesting,  historical  perspective  is  accurately  shown,  facts  are 
well  arranged,  the  book  is  adequately  illustrated  and  generously  supplied  with 
maps  and  other  aids. 

BOOKS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  TO  TEACHERS. 

Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

CINN  &  COMPANY,  St.  Martin’s  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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MESSRS.  RIVINCTONS  LIST 


PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 

FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  W.  G.  Borchardt, M. A.,  B.Sc.,  Assistant  Master 
at  Cheltenham  College. 

Complete,  3s.  6d. ;  with  Answers,  4s.  6d. ;  or,  in 
Two  Parts,  2s.  each ;  or,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Part  I.— Includes  Decimals,  Vulgar  Fractions, 
Practical  Mensuration,  Areas  and  Volumes,  H.C.F., 
L.C.M.,  Square  Root,  Averages,  Unitary  Method,  Prac¬ 
tice,  Application  of  Graphs,  Proportion.  Test  Papers, 

I-LIV. 

Part  II. — Includes  Contracted  Work,  Percentages, 
Mensuration  of  Circle,  Cylinder,  Sphere,  &c.,  Specific 
Gravity,  Interest,  Stocks  and  Shares,  Graphical  Prob¬ 
lems,  Logarithms,  Scales,  Slide  Rule.  Test  Papers, 
LV-CXXV.  Miscellaneous  Problems,  1-150.  Logarithm 
Tables. 

Examples  only,  with  or  without  Answers,  3s. 

Or  in  Two  Parts  : — 

Part  I.,  with  or  without  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

Part  II.,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s. 

A  KEY  in  the  Press. 

“  Will  rank  with  the  best  of  the  recent  text-books  on 
the  subject.  It  follows  the  latest  developments,  which 
are  now  so  well  known  as  to  render  superfluous  any 
detailed  description.  .  .  .  This  school  arithmetic  can¬ 
not  fail  to  give  full  satisfaction  wherever  it  is  used. 
Nature. 

ARITHMETICAL  TYPES 

AND  EXAMPLES.  With  Oral  Examples. 

By  W.  G.  Borchardt,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Types  and  Examples  m  One  Volume,  with  or  with¬ 
out  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

The  Examples  Separately,  with  or  without 
Answers,  3s. 

“  As  a  writer  of  elementary  mathematical  text-books 
we  believe  that  at  the  present  time  Mr.  Borchardt  is 
without  an  equal.” — Guardian. 

JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC. 

By  W.  G.  Borchardt,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Complete,  Is.  6d. ;  with  Answers,  2s. 

The  Examples  Separately,  with  or  without 
Answers,  Is.  6d. 

“  In  our  opinion  an  excellent  work.  We  would  advise 
any  Head  Master  who  has  tossed  this  book  aside  to  take 
it  down  from  the  shelf  and  give  it  an  hour’s  careful 
study.”— Preparatory  Schools  Review. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

By  W.  G.  Borchardt,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Complete,  3s.  6cL;  with  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

Or  in  Two  Parts 

Part  I.,  2s.  6d. ;  with  Answers,  3s. 

Part  II.,  2s.  ;  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

A  KEY  in  Preparation. 

Part  I  contains  the  more  elementary  portions  and 
includes  Quadratic  Equations,  Graphical  Solution  oi 
Equations,  Graphs  of  Statistics  and  Formulae,  Literal 
Equations,  Easy  Graphical  Problems. 

Part  II  includes  Surds,  Indices,  Four-figure  Logar¬ 
ithms  (with  Tablesl ,  Indeterminate  Coefficients,  Square 
Root,  harder  H.C.F.  and  L.C.M.,  Proportion,  Progres¬ 
sions,  Permutations  and  Combinations,  Bmomiai  and 
Exponential  Theorem,  Miscellaneous  Curves,  &c. 

The  Examples  Separately,  with  or  without 
Answers,  3s.  Or  in  Two  Parts  : — 

Part  I.,  Is.  6d. ;  with  Answers,  2s. 

Part  II.,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s. 

ELEMENTARY  STATICS. 

By  W.  G.  Borchardt,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Crown  8vo,  with  or  without  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

««  A  book  which  every  teacher  should  possess ;  it  con¬ 
tains  all  the  book-work  he  is  likely  to  want  and  more, 
while  it  is  a  most  useful  mine  of  excellent  examples. 

Nature.  ^  j^£Y.  10s.6d.net.  [Just  published. 


ELEMENTARY  LATIN  PROSE 

EXERCISES.  . 

Designed  as  a  Complete  Introduction  to  North  and 
Hillard’s  Latin  Prose  Composition,  and  may  he 
used  from  the  time  when  Latin  is  begun.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Hillard,  D.D.,  High  Master  of  St. 
Paul’s  School,  London,  and  C.  G.  Hotting,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul’s  School.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

A  LATIN  VERSION.  3s.  8d.  post  free. 

LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

For  the  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.  By  M.  A.  North, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton  College,  and  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Hillard,  D.D.,  Authors  of  Greek 
Prose  Composition.”  Crown  8vo,  os.  6d. 

A  LATIN  VERSION.  6s.  2d.  net,  post  free. 


THE  STORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  History  for  Junior  Forms.  By  V  .  S.  Robinson, 
M.A.,  Author  of  “An  Illustrated  History  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  In  four  parts.  With  numerous  Illustrations, 
Map’s  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo. 

Part  I.  From  Early  Times  to  1272.  2s. 

[Just  published. 

Part  II.  1272  to  1603.  In  the  press. 


Part  III. 


1603  to  1760.  Part  IV.  1760  to  1910. 

[In  preparation. 


FIRST  LATIN  BOOK. 

Being  the  First  Year  of  a  Two  Years’  Course 
preparatory  to  Caesar.  By  C.  A.  M  illiams,  31. A., 
formerly  Classical  Master  at  Hulme  Grammar 
School,  Oldham.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

This  book  is  intended  for  those  pupils  who  are  begin  - 
ning  the  study  of  Latin,  such  as  those  who  attend 
Grammar  and  Municipal  Secondary  Schools  (Boaidot 
Education  Circular,  574) . 

SECOND  LATIN  BOOK. 

Being  the  Second  Arear  of  a  Two  Years’  Course 
preparatory  to  Caesar.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  continuation  on  the  same  lines  as  the  First  Latin 
Book,  and  taking  pupils  to  the  point  where  they  ought 
to  read  Caesar  easily.  As  in  the  First  Book,  stiess  is 
laid  throughout  on  Oral  Work. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS. 

Bv  C  M.  Dix,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  m  the  Oratory 
School,  Birmingham,  and  Latin  and  Greek  Lecturer 
in  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute. 

Crown  8vo,  2s. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  teach  elementary  Latin  to 
pupils  of  eleven  to  twelve  by  means  of  easy  but  care¬ 
fully  graduated  Stories,  Conversations,  and  Incidents 
from  Roman  History,  and  by  English  Exercises  based 
on  the  Latin  Text. 


SECOND  LATIN  LESSONS. 

By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d, 

This  book  begins  where  “  First  Latin  Lessons”  leave 
off,  and  is  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  reading  of  a  Latin 
Author. 

EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  PROSE. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabularies.  „  ,,  , 

By  E.  D.  Mansfield,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  LATIN  VERSION.  5s.  2d.  net,  post  free. 

A  PRIMER  OF  GREEK  GRAM- 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Ritrht  Rev.  John  Percival, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net,  or  separately 

accidence.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A., 
LL  D.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford;  and  E.  D.  Mansfield,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  net. 

SYNTAX.  By  E.D.  Mansfield,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  GREEK  EXER- 

CISES.  An  Introduction  to  North  and  Hulaia  s 
Greek  Prose.  By  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Hillard,  D.D., 
and  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

Bv  M.  A.  North,  M. A.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Hill¬ 
ard  D.D.,  Authors  of  “  Latin  Prose  Composition 
for  the  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.”  (See  above.) 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  GREEK  VERSION.  6s.  2d.  net,  post  free. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY 

OF  ENGLAND.  For  Middle  Forms  of  Schools. 
Bv  W.  S.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Author  of  A  Short 
History  of  Greece”  and  “A  Short  History  of 
Rome.”  Crown  8vo,  in  One  V olurne,  3s.  6d. 

May  also  be  had  in  Two  Periods 
Period  I.  To  End  of  Commonwealth,  1660.  2s. 
Period  II.  To  Edward  VII.,  1907.  2s. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 

HISTORY. 

For  Middle  Forms  of  Schools  Training  Colleges, 
Intermediate  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations,  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  Irish  Inter¬ 
mediate,  Scottish  Leaving  Certificates,  and  other 
similar  Examinations,  Ac.  By  Arthlr  Hassal  , 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  3s.  6a. 

AN  ADVANCED  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND. 

For  Upper  Forms  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 

CyrilRansome,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  Yorkshire  College,  Victoria  University. 

One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  7s.  6d. 

Or  in  Two  Periods 

Period  I.  To  Elizabeth,  1603.  4s. 

Period  II.  To  Edward  VII,  1910.  4s. 

NOTES  ON  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

By  William  Edwards,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the 
Middlesbrough  High  School. 

Part  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to  Richard  III.,  1485. 

2s.net. 

Part  II.  The  Beginning  of  Modern  History,  1485 

1660.  2s.net. 

Part  III.  From  the  Restoration  t02  the  tTreaty  0 

Versailles,  1680-1788.  2s.net. 

Part  IV.  October,  1910. 


JUNIOR  BRITISH  HISTORY 

notes.  ,  , 

By  William  Edwards,  M.A  Author  of  Notes 
on  British  History.”  Crown  8vo,  Is.  net  each. 

Part  I.  B.C.  55  to  A.D.  1485.  Is.  net. 

Part  II.  1485  to  1660.  ls.net. 

Part  III.  1660  to  1783.  Is.  net. 

Part  IV.  In  preparation. 

These  History  Notes  are  specially  adapted  for  Junior 
Forms  and  for  the  Junior  and  Preliminary  Examma- 
tionT  if  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Syndicates  the 
Central  Welsh  Board,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Ac. 

RIVINGTONS’  TEXT-BOOKS 

OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

SS&iS&ftK  °< -“to  Book  of  English 
.  History,”  Ac.  (See  above.) 

Small  fcap.  8vo.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 

THE  TUDOR  DYNASTY.  1485-1603.  2s.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  REBELLION.  1603-1660.  2s. 6d. 
THE  EXPANSION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1715-1789.  3s. 

WAR  AND  REFORM.  1789-1837.  3s. 


RIVINGTONS;  34  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 
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The  Oxford  Senior  Local  Examination  Syllabus 

For  1911,  just  published,  includes  Needlework  as  one  of  its  sections,  and  requires  that  three  samples 
of  work  shall  be  made,  one  being  a  Garment.  To  avoid  unnecessary  eye-strain,  the  use  of  the 

Sewing  Machine  is  advocated. 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  should  decide  the  question  as  to 

WHICH  machine  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


SINGER 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

BEST  AND 
BRITISH  BUILT. 

Larger  Sales  than  all 
other  makes  put 
together. 


SHOPS  IN  EVERY  CITY. 


SINGER 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

Incomparable  for 
Sewing  Classes 
TO  LEARN 
TO  TEACH 
TO  OPERATE. 


Special  Terms  offered  in  connexion 
with  Machines  for  School  use. 


SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Ltd, 

J.  POOLE  6  CO., 

104  Charing  Cross  Road, 

London,  W#C«,  (Established  1854.)  ' 

SUPPLY 

BOOKS  v 

NEW  &  /  ^ 

SECOND-HAND  V*  ^ 

V*  ^  /  BUYING  ELSEWHERE. 

FOR  EVERY  x  ^  ^ 

EXAM. 


Write  to  us  for 
QUOTATION  BEFORE 


We  Specialise  in 


EDUCATIONAL 
AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
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TEXT- BOOKS  FOR 
JUNIOR  AND  MIDDLE  FORMS. 


Arithmetic,  Clive’s  New  Shilling.  Edited  by 

Wm.  Briggs,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S.  .  . 

Is.  “A  comprehensive  and  well-graded  collection  ol  txey 

With  Answers,  Is.  3d.  cises  and  problems  for  both  oral  and  written  work. 

Answers  (separately),  6d.  — Educational  News. 

Arithmetic,  The  Junior.  By  R.  H.  Chope,  B.A. 

(With  or  Without  Answers). 

2s.  6d.  “  Excellent.” — Educational  Times. 

Bookkeeping,  Junior.  By  T.  C.  Jackson,  B.A., LL.B- 

“  Students  commencing  the  study  of  Bookkeeping  will  find  this 

Is.  6a.  -1  11  A- U.1„  4-U*  awi  f  ^  n-oin  *1  n  PHl'lv  OT 

Key,  2s.  6d.  net. 


ADVERTISEMENT  SCALE. 

Whole  Page— Ordinary  £4  10  0  .  Position  £5  10  0 

Half  Page  „  2  10  0  .  „  3  0  0 

Quarter  Page  „  1  10  0  .  ,,  I  S 

Per  inch  in  broad  column  (half  width  of  page)  ...  0  7  u 

Narrow  Column  (one-third  page) .  2  0  0 

General  Scholastic  Advertisements  (Colleges,  Schools,  Classes,  Tuition,  &c.), 
3s.  6d  for  6  lines,  or  4s.  6d.  the  inch.  . 

SituationsVacant  and  Wanted-30  words  or  under  2s. ;  each  additional  10  words 
6d.  (For  Is.  extra.  Replies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Publishing  Office,  and  will 
be  forwarded  post  free.) 


manual  well  fitted  to  enable  them  to  gam  an  early  grasp  ot 
the  subject.”— Schoolmaster. 

Chemistry,  Junior.  By  R.  H.  Adie,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

“A  useful  and  practical  course,  constructed  cn  thoroughly 
2s.  6d.  scientific  principles.” — Oxford  Magazine. 

Experimental  Science,  Junior.  By  W.  M. 

Hooton,  M.A.,  M.Sc.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  „ 

“  A  good  class-book,  including  both  laboratory  and  class  work. 
2s.  6d.  — School  Government  Chronicle. 

Geometry,  The  School,  Introduction  to. 

By  W.  P.  Workman,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
F.C.P.  “  No  writers  are  more  capable  of  interpreting  modern  methods 
■js>  in  the  teaching  of  Geometry  than  Messrs.  Workman  ana 

Cracknell.” — London  Teacher. 

Mechanics,  Junior.  By  F.  Rosenberg,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

“  The  general  style  of  the  book  is  eminently  calculated  to  teach 
in  the  clearest  manner.” — Electrical  Review. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Fixtures. 


On  September  29  Prof.  J.  W.  Adamson  will 
deliver,  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  tbe  first 
of  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  to  teachers  on 


Recent  Studies  in  the  Art  of  Teaching.’ 


The  University  of  Durham  has  conferred 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  upon  the  Hon. 
Sir  William  (Mr.  Justice)  Grantham. 


Honours. 


2  s  ■  6d. 


Trigonometry,  Junior.  By  Wm.  Briggs,  LL.D., 

M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.8.,  and  G.  H.  Bryan,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

2s.  6d.  “  A  simple  ancl  adequate  text-book.55 — Educational  limes. 


Citizenship,  The  Elements  of  the  Duties 

and  Rights  of.  ByW.  D.  Aston,  B. A.,  LL.B.  Third Edition. 

“  The  complicated  political  machinery  of  our  country  is  clearly 
Is.  6a.  explained.  It  is  a  practical  up- to-date  work.  —Schoolmaster. 

English  Composition.  From  the  “Matriculation 

English  Course,”  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.,  and  John  Briggs,  M.  A. 

“This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  various 
Is.  6d.  manuals  published  upon  the  subject  of  English  Composi¬ 

tion.’5 — Teachers'  Times. 

English  History,  Date  Chart  of.  By  M.  M 

Mack  and  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A. 

6d.  Elementary  Date  Chart,  3d. 

English  History,  Groundwork  of.  By  M  E 

Carter,  Honour  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  With  Coloured  Maps. 

“  Well  read  in  a  book  like  this,  no  pupil  should  be  afraid  to  face 
2s.  an  ordinary  general  paper  on  English  History.”  Guardian. 

English  History,  Outlines  of.  By  Henry  Ince, 

M  A.,  and  James  Gilbert.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  partly  Rewritten. 

“  Eew  books  have  been  as  universally  serviceable  as  this  to 
several  generations  of  students.  In  its  new  form ,  thoroughly 
Is.  6d.  revised  in  the  light  of  modern  historical  research,  it  is  de¬ 

signed  to  be  of  greater  usefulness  than  ever  .’’—Teacher. 

French  Course,  Junior.  By  Ernest  Weekley, M.A. , 

Professor  of  French  at  University  College,  Nottingham.  Second  Edition. 
2s.  6d.  “The  execution  is  distinctly  an  advance  on  similar  courses. 
Key,  2s.  6d.  net.  Journal  of  Education . 

French  Reader,  Junior.  By  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.  , 

“  The  readings  are  simple,  varied,  and  well  chosen,  lhe  notes 
Is.  6d.  are  apt  and  thorough.  The  book  is  well  fitted  for  a  junior 

class  reader.” — Educational  News. 

Latin  Course,  Junior.  By  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.  ,  ,  , 

2s.  6d.  “  This  is  certainly  better  than  most  grammars  that  we  have 

Key,  2s."  6d.' net.  seen..”— Secondary  Education. 

Latin  Reader,  Junior.  By  E.  J.  G.  Forse,  M.A. 

“  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  translation  that  we  have  seen.’  — 


Miss  Belle  Honan,  a  liberal  benefactress 
Endowments  and  in  tpe  gouth  0f  Ireland,  lias  promised 
Benefactions.  £10,000  for  foundation  scholarships  in 
University  College,  Cork,  to  assist  deserving  students  in 
Munster. 

*  # 

* 

The  Mercers’  Company  has  made  a  donation  of  30  guineas 
to  tbe  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College  for  tbe  purchase 
of  books  of  reference  for  tbe  library. 

Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton,  has  received  a  gift  of  £1,000 
from  an  Old  Boy  at  present  anonymous. 

*  * 

# 

The  Montefiore  Electrotechnic  Institute  of  Liege  has  in¬ 
stituted  a  George  Montefiore  Levi  Prize  (20,000  fr.  =  £800), 
to  be  awarded  every  three  years  for  the  best  original  work 
on  tbe  scientific  advance  and  tbe  progress  of  technical 
applications  of  electricity  in  every  field.  First  award  in 
1911.  Works  to  be  submitted  by  March  31.  Particulars 
from  the  Secretary,  Association  des  Ingenieurs  Electriciens 
sortis  de  l’lnstitut  Electrotechnique  Montefiore,  rue  Saint- 
Giles  31,  Liege. 

- ooo- - — 


Scholarships. 


Is.  6d. 


School  Guardian. 


TItniversitY  I  atonal  press,  TLb., 

Drury  Lane,  London,  W ,C. 


In  return  for  the  grant  of  £8,000  made 
last  year  to  tbe  Imperial  College  of  Science 
and  Technology,  South  Kensington,  the 
London  County  Council  secures  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  nominating  twenty-five  students  for  one  year’s  free 
instruction  at  the  College.  Only  advanced  students  qualified 
to  enter  on  tbe  fourth  year  of  the  course  should  apply.  There 
is  no  restriction  as  to  income,  but  candidates  must  be  resident 
in  London,  and  must  be  students  at  an  institution  aided, 
maintained,  or  approved  by  the  Council.  There  is  no  exami¬ 
nation,  and  the  studentships  will  be  awarded  on  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  past  records  of  the  candidates.  In  special  cases 
the  studentships  may  he  extended  to  two  or  more  years. 
Entries  for  the  studentships  will  be  received  until  October  1, 
and  application  forms  (T, 2/268)  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Education  Officer,  London  County  Council,  Victoria  Embank¬ 
ment,  London,  W.C. 


#  * 
* 


London  University  offers  two  Martin  White  Scholarships 
in  Sociology,  each  £35  a  year  for  two  years.  Apply  to  the 
Academic  Registrar  by  September  24. 
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Also  a  Mitchell  Studentship,  £100,  “  to  a  graduate  or 
undergraduate  of  the  University  possessing’  the  necessary 
City  qualifications  in  order  to  study  and  investigate  some 
definite  feature  of  Business  or  Industrial  Organization  at 
home  or  abroad.”  Apply  to  the  Academic  Registrar  by  Sep¬ 
tember  14. 

*  * 

* 

Queen’s  University,  Belfast,  offers  a  Purser  Studentship, 
about  £108,  for  research  and  lecturing  (twelve  lectures)  in 
advanced  mathematics.  Apply  to  the  Secretary  by  Octo¬ 
ber  7. 

*  # 

# 

Marlborough  College  offers  fifteen  Foundation  Scholar¬ 
ships  of  £50  a  year  each.  Examination,  December  7-8. 
Candidates  must  be  sons  of  clergymen,  and  under  fourteen 
on  December  1. 

*  # 

Merchant  Taylors  School  (Charterhouse  Square,  E.C.) 
will  hold  an  Entrance  Scholarship  Examination  for  boys 
under  fourteen  (on  December  11)  on  December  6-8.  Par¬ 
ticulars  from  the  Secretary. 

*  * 

* 

Oundle  School  offers  three  or  more  Entrance  Scholar¬ 
ships  in  December.  Particulars  from  the  Head  Master. 

*  * 

# 

Well  ixgton  College  offers  seven  open  scholarships,  Clas¬ 
sical  and  Modern,  £80  to  £50,  iu  November.  Also,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  Modern  Scholarship,  a  Hughes  Scholarship, 
of  not  less  than  £15.  Particulars  (before  November  14) 
from  the  Bursar. 

*  * 

* 

King’s  School,  Worcester,  offers  ten  Foundation  and 
House  Scholarships  on  November  15-16.  Candidates  to  be 
under  fifteen.  Particulars  from  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Haighton 
Chappel,  School  House,  Worcester. 


.  .  A  In  Manchester  University  Mr.  Maurice  A. 

and  Vacancies.  Canney,  M.A.  Bond.,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Languages ; 
Miss  Caroline  Herford,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in 
Education  and  Tutor  of  secondary  students ;  Miss  C.  M. 
Brown,  M.A.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Education 
and  Tutor  of  elementary  students  in  the  Training  De¬ 
partment;  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood.  B.Sc.,  Junior  Demonstrator  in 
Physiology  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Sneath,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Junior  Demon¬ 
strator  in  Anatomy;  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Shann,  B.Sc.,  Junior 
Demonstrator  and  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Zoology.  Miss 
Barbara  Foxley  has  resigned  her  post  as  Lecturer  in  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Misti’ess  of  Method. 

Mr.  Canney  has  studied  Semitic  languages  at  Oxford,  London, 
and  Berlin,  translated  from  Syriac,  and  contributed  to  the  “  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Biblica  ”  and  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Miss  Herford  studied  at  Newnham,  was  for  many  years  Head 
Mistress  of  the  Ladybarn  House  School,  and  has  recently  been 
Lecturer  in  Education  at  University  College,  Reading. 

Miss  Brown  is  a  g-raduate  of  St.  Andrews,  and  holds  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Certificate.  She  has  had  experience  in  the  Great 
Crosby  High  School  for  Girls  and  as  Head  Mistress  of  the  P.-T. 
Centre,  Stoke. 

*  * 

# 

The  Rev.  George  Milligan,  D.D.,  minister  of  Caputh 
parish,  Perthshire,  has  been  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Dr.  Milligan  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Milligan, 
long  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
He  has  made  some  important  contributions  to  theological  literature, 
including  work  on  Greek  papyri. 


[Sept.  1,  1910. 

The  Professorship  of  Greek  in  Durham  University  is 
vacant  through  the  death  of  Canon  Kynaston. 

*  * 

* 

A  Professor  of  English  and  History  is  required  at  Magee 
College,  Londonderry.  Must  be  Graduate  in  Honours  of 
some  University  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Faculty  by  September  10. 

*  * 

# 

The  Rev.  John  Dall,  B.D.  St.  Andrews,  minister  of 
Rothesay,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  Kingston  University,  Ontario. 

*  * 

* 

In  Bedford  College  for  Women  (University  of  London) 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Heaton,  B.Sc.  London,  Stockwell  Training 
College  (since  1906),  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  the  Traini  ng  Department ;  and  Miss  Marion  Pick,  M.A., 
University  College,  London,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

*  * 

Mr.  A.  E.  Zimmern,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxford,  has  been 
appointed  Lecturer  in  Sociology  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science. 

*  # 

* 

Mr.  John  Bennett  Black,  M.A.  Glas.,  B.A.  Oxon.,  has 
been  appointed  Lecturer  in  English  History  and  Assistant  to 
the  Professor  of  History  in  Glasgow  University. 

*  * 

* 

Miss  M.  H.  Gibson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  Miss  G.  A.  Lewis, 
M.A.,  have  been  appointed  Assistant  Lecturers  in  the  Train¬ 
ing  Department,  Cardiff  University  College. 

*  * 

* 

Dr.  J.  P.  Henry  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Modern 
Irish  Language  in  University  College,  Galway — subject  to 
the  statute  instituting  the  lectureship  not  being  disallowed. 

#  * 

* 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hallam,  M.A.  Cantab.,  M.Sc.  Viet.,  has  been 
appointed  Inspector-in-Charge  of  Higher  Education  (Secon¬ 
dary  Branch)  under  the  Education  Committee  of  the  West- 
Riding  County  Council. 

*  * 

* 

The  Rev.  R.  A.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  of  Win¬ 
chester  Training  College,  has  been  appointed  Principal  and 
Chaplain  of  Chester  Training  College,  in  succession  to  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Best,  preferred  to  the  living  of  Sandon,  Chelms¬ 
ford. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  educated  at  the  King’s  School,  Chester,  and 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  scholar,  graduating 
(Senior  Optime)  in  1895.  In  1896  he  obtained  a  Third  Class  in  the 
Natural  Science  Tripos,  and  in  the  following  year  was  proximo 
accessit  for  the  Maitland  University  Brize.  Erom  1896  to  1898  he 
was  a  lecturer  at  Chester  College,  and  from  1898  to  1905  Vice- 
Principal.  Since  1905  he  has  been  Vice-Principal  of  Winchester 
College. 

*  # 

* 

Mr.  Edward  Armstrong,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Bursar  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  Warden  (non¬ 
resident)  of  Bradfield  College — the  Wardenship  being  now 
separated  from  the  Head  Mastership. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  educated  at  Bradfield  and  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy,  and  has  written 
much  and  well  on  foreign  history. 

#  * 

* 

The  Essex  Education  Committee  require  a  Principal  of 
their  County  Laboratories,  Chelmsford.  £500.  Apply  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Nicolas,  Secretary,  County  Offices,  Chelmsford. 

*  # 

# 

Mr.  P.  M.  Hampshire,  A.R.C.S.  Lond.,  A.I.E.E.,  assistant 
in  the  Physics  and  Engineering  Department,  Municipal 
Technical  School,  Blackburn,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer 
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and  Practical  Instructor  in  Engineering  at  the  Municipal 
Institute,  Walsall. 


*  * 
* 


Mb.  Alexander  R.  Hobne,  B.Sc.,  A.M.I.M.E.  Heriot-Watt 
College,  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed  Head  of  the  L  - 
gineering  Department  in  Robert  Gordons  Technical  Col 

lege,  Aberdeen. 


*  * 
* 


A  Lecturer  in  Economics  is  required  at  the  Technical 
College,  Huddersfield.  £150.  Apply  to  the  Secretary. 

-He 


*  # 

* 


Miss  Sophie  G.  L.  Adams,  B.Sc.  Loud,  Second  Mistress 
L.C.C.  Secondary  School,  Fulham,  has  been  appointed  Head 
Mistress  of  the  Cheshire  County  Council  Higli  School  foi 
Girls,  Macclesfield. 


*  # 
* 


Miss  Ruth  Freer,  English  Mistress  at  The  Laurels,  Rugby, 
has  been  appointed  Tutor  at  Cherwell  Hall,  Oxford. 

Miss  Freer  was  a  scholar  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall  1903,  and  took 
the  Scholarship  in  Modern  History  1906. 


*  * 


Miss  Alice  Coote,  teacher  in  the  Manchester  Municipal 
School  of  Commerce,  has  been  appointed  Mistress  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Subjects  in  the  City  of  Bristol  School  of  Commerce 

(day  classes). 

Miss  Coote  has  had  fourteen  years’  experience  of  business  life  in 
the  office  of  an  important  Manchester  firm. 


speech  of  the  President,  Dr.  Mathieu  ;  the  address  bj  Di. 
Kerr,  Chief  School  Medical  Officer  to  the  London  County 
Council,  on  “  The  Doctor’s  Work  in  the  Schools  ;  and  tne 
paper  by  Dr.  Chotzen,  of  Breslau,  on  “  Instruction  on  v  ex  j 
together  with  descriptive  accounts  of  the  proceedings  i 
eleven  sections,  &c.  This  claims  to  be  the  only  complete 
account  of  the  Congress  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee 

General.  of  the  County  Councils  Association,  in  a  e  ei 
to  the  press,  suggests  to  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  that  they  should  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  supply  and  training  of  teachers. 

#  * 

* 

“Neither  pure  collectivism  nor  pure  individualism, 
writes  Prof.  Sadler  (in  Indian  Education ),  will  ever 

English  needs.  But  the  new  individualism  ^Ml  sprmg 
from  a  clearer  conception  of  corporate  responsibility  and 
the  imparting  of  this  sense  of  corporate  responsibility 
be  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  English  schools  undei  the  new 
conditions  of  their  work. 

#  * 

* 

A  School  of  Naval  Architecture  has  been  established  m 
the  University  of  Liverpool. 


The  Head  Mastership  of  the  Roan  School  for  Boys,  Green¬ 
wich,  is  vacant,  £500,  rising  to  £600.  Age  30  to  45 
Honours  degree.  Not  more  than  three  recent  testimonials 
(25  copies)  Apply  to  the  Secretary  by  September  17. 


The  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Literary  press  have  decided  to  publish  two  volumes 
Item9-  supplementary  to  their  great  History  of 
English  Literature,”  consisting  of  extracts  in  prose  and 
verse  illustrative  of  the  text,  together  with  about  a  hundred 
reproductions  of  title  pages,  portraits,  facsimiles,  and  other 
illustrations. 


*  * 
* 


Messes.  Rivinotons  will  issue  presently  a  third  edition  of 
“The  History  of  Tonbridge  School,  by  S.  Bivington,  - 
vised  and  enlarged.  Also  “  A  First  French  Course,  by 
Mr  A.  R.  Florian,  of  Manchester  Grammar  School ;  and 
“  A  French  Composition  Book,”  by  Mr.  F.  Victor  Massard, 
of  Hamilton  Academy. 

*  * 

Mfssrs  J  M  Dent  &  Sons  announce  an  issue  of  fifty 
new  volumes  of  the  excellent  series  of  “  Everyman’s 
Library”  early  in  September.  Among  these  will  be 
Huxley’s  “Lay  Sermons”  and  select  lectures  and  Lord 
Sufierin’s  “  Letters  from  High  Latitudes,”  the  latter  a 

seasonable  volume  of  northern  sea-travel. 

*  # 

# 

The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  as  a  pamphlet  a  trans- 
lation  of  the  syllabus  of  instruction  m  Mathomatacs  that 
forms  part  of  the  new  courses  of  study  m  the  Austi 
Li,  the  informs  suggested  therein  being  similar  to 

those  under  discussion  in  this  country. 

*  * 

# 

The  September  number  of  School  Hygiene  is  a  special 

Congress  number,  containing  a  full  descriptive  account  of 

the  Third  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene, .  held 
in  Paris  from  August  2  to  7.  It  gives  in  full  the  mau0ural 


ECONOMICS  IN  THE  CURRICULUM. 

I.— AN  ENGLISH  VIEW. 

[From  the  Morning  Post.'] 

A  schoolmaster  was  recently  asked  by  an  anxious  politician 
what  sort  of  political  economy  was  taught  at  ha  school.  He  was 
able  to  answer  without  any  embarrassment  c  p  tl 

AoLr  at  ll  What  is  the  reason  of  this  strange  neglect  f  It 
hertL  any  truth  hi  the  prevailing  idea  that  education  is  a  pre- 
pmition  fo5r  the  duties  of  citizenship,  then  the  young  should  £ 
introduced  to  those  problems  which  as  citizens  they  m  » 
day  take  their  part  in  solving.  If  it  is  desirabie  that  every  n»n 
should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  tl  p 1  J 
universeffi  which  he  moves,  then  surely  it  is  no  less  esse^al 
that  he  should  not  be  wholly  ignorant  ot  those  jM?h  de^. 

man’s  method  of  making  a  living.  I  .  1  18  P  ..  •  difficult  to 

to  learn  how  to  exercise  a  vote  with  judgment,  it  ,  , 

see  how,  in  an  age  when  political  cluest'°^  a^ud  0f  piitical 
nomic  in  character,  he  can  dispense  with  the  stud}  ot  po 

There"  are  three  possible  ways  of  explaining  the  °“|s^e 
/i\  ti-  mav  have  been  crowded  out  of  the  curriculum,  ( 
are^not’enougli  Qualified  teachers  of  the  sub^cL 

^^^rtmL^e^in^rVtsisana^ 

sas  ssjs 

n1"  fedfJatton  Morowrf ev“nthe  clastical  scholarship  tests 

subject,  and  the  men  will  soon  quality  themselves.  for 

practice  at  some  schools  to  engage  one !  or  more  i mast 
the  special  purpose  ot  teaching  history  to  the  high®  ■ 
most  history  courses  at  the  Universities  it  is  P?BS1D"»,- 

definite  and  systematic  instruction  m  the  pnncip 

n°There  remains  the  allegation  that  it  is  not  a  suitable  subject 

ThisCis0in  ^act^  th^ob^^m^^lnch0  is  ^mos^Hequeidly  madU 
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dwindling.  If,  then,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  they 
should  not  go  out  into  life  without  having  thought  upon  these 
matters  and  had  some  introduction  to  their  systematic  study,  it 
would  seem  desirable  that  the  University  course  should  in  this 
particular  be  sometimes  anticipated.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
contention  is  more  than  a  bad  excuse.  It  is  asserted  that 
political  economy  is  a  “  shifting  ”  science,  and  therefore  ill 
adapted  for  that  grinding  of  instruction  by  routine  which  is  the 
traditional  conception  of  education.  It  is  true  that  the  science 
is  of  a  “  shifting  ”  nature,  if  by  “  shifting  ”  is  meant  progressive. 
But  what  science  has  attained  to  such  finality  as  to  admit  no 
criticism  of  its  method  or  modification  of  its  latest  conclusions  ? 
Hot  even  the  mathematics  can  lay  claim  to  such  immutability. 

.  .  .  Classical  teaching  may  certainly  lay  claim  to  a  greater 
finality,  which  indeed  has  been  largely  the  cause  of  its  undoing. 

.  .  .  Modern  educationists  insist  rightly  that  the  true  attitude 
of  a  teacher  is  that  of  a  fellow  pioneer.  He  cannot  maintain  this 
attitude  if  his  own  pioneering  is  never  more  than  a  pretence.  In 
these  respects  the  study  of  political  economy  can  well  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  older  “  subjects.”  It  has  survived  the  assault 
of  the  Ruskinian  School  on  its  claim  to  be  a  science,  having  laid 
its  foundations  securely  on  the  rock  of  fact  and  figure.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  fear  of  its  devotees  stagnating  through 
lack  of  further  regions  to  explore  ;  nor  will  it  be  a  valid  objection 
to  the  cult  of  this  new  science  in  schools  that  its  high  priests 
have  open  minds  and  sometimes  alter  their  opinions.  .  .  . 

But  when  we  have  asserted  this  claim  on  behalf  of  a  “  shift¬ 
ing”  science,  we  may,  nevertheless,  admit  that  it  is  desirable  in 
schools  to  confine  our  attention  to  those  portions  of  the  subject 
which  are  less  liable  to  earthquakes  and  revolutions.  There  is 
quite  a  large  field  of  learning  which,  though  not  likely  to  be 
described  in  identical  terms  by  all  authorities,  is  still,  in  the 
main,  outside  acute  controversy.  Behind  the  structure  of  theory 
there  is  always,  in  the  first  place,  a  considerable  area  of  geo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  fact.  All  boys  touch  upon  it  in  their 
study  of  history  and  geography.  They  are  acquainted  with  the 
main  products  and  exports  of  different  countries  and  of  some  of 
the  causes  which  determine  them.  They  can  hardly  be  unaware 
of  the  economic  results  of  the  Black  Death  and  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  and  some  of  the  issues  of  the  industrial  revolution.  They 
have  heard  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and, 
perhaps,  even  know  something  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  natural  avenue  to  economic  theory  is  the  extension  aud 
systematization  of  this  area  of  knowledge.  And  the  best  way 
to  make  it  systematic  is  to  outline  the  world’s  history  into  its 
great  epochs  of  industrial  evolution,  using  for  illustrations  all 
that  is  most  familiar,  such  as  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  or 
the  agrarian  troubles  of  Rome.  But  analysis  can  usefully  be 
introduced  at  quite  an  early  stage.  Though  economists  vary 
a  good  deal  in  their  definitions  of  capital,  the  examination  of 
things  of  common  experience,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  or  under  what  circumstances  they  are  to  be  classed  as 
-capital,  is  sure  to  stimulate  thought  and  give  an  exercise  in 
clearness  of  statement,  though  we  may  not  arrive  at  certainty 
in  the  final  result.  At  a  later  stage,  too,  it  will  be  useful  to  in¬ 
vestigate  some  familiar  instances  of  bargaining  and  use  the 
school  shop  as  material  for  the  construction  of  tables  of  mar¬ 
ginal  utility  or  a  study  in  the  effect  of  monopoly.  It  is  strange 
that  many  economic  concepts  are  of  so  simple  a  nature  and  such 
universal  application,  and  yet,  unless  we  are  men  of  business 
or  become  students  of  the  science,  we  so  rarely  apply  them  in 
a  systematic  way.  We  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  functions  of  supply  and  demand,  and  yet  may  never 
think  of  making  the  plainest  generalizations  as  to  the  result  of 
their  interaction.  Again,  no  one  who  really  thinks  out  the 
matter  would  refuse  to  admit  that  exports  are  paid  for  by  im¬ 
ports  ;  but,  still,  it  is  not  a  thing  which  readily  enters  the 
youthful  imagination.  In  our  ordinary  transactions  we  are 
accustomed  to  buying  with  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  We 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  barter  (though  schoolboys  do,  which  is  all  to 
the  good  for  our  purpose),  and  it  takes  a  step  or  two  into 
•economic  theory  to  understand  why  international  purchases  are 
not  normally  made  with  gold.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
preliminary  step,  and  the  one  which  it  is  especially  the  function 
•of  school  teaching  to  encourage  and  direct,  is  the  development 
of  an  economic  imagination,  to  learn  not  only  to  think  in  per¬ 
centages  and  per  capita  calculations  and  margins  and  cur¬ 
rencies,  but  to  see  goods  exchanging  for  goods,  and  the  marginal 
customer  in  flesh  and  blood  hesitating  before  the  counter.  How 
far  it  is  desirable  for  boys  or  girls  to  advance  in  theory  within 
(the  school  period  it  is  for  more  expert  economists  to  determine. 


Naturally,  it  must  vary  somewhat  with  the  type  of  school,  and 
even  with  the  individual  boys.  The  method  of  the  school  will 
naturally  be  to  concern  itself  primarily  with  fact,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  continually  to  give  glimpses  of  the  points  that  are  at 
issue  among  the  theorists,  and,  of  course,  to  encourage  at  all 
stages  the  mind  which  is  anxious  to  get  at  the  inwardness  of 
some  knotty  point.  The  stress  of  political  controversy  neces¬ 
sarily  requires  a  little  delicacy  in  the  handling  of  some  points  ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  salutary  than  to  get  boys  to  realize  that 
unearned  increment  or  hostile  tariffs  are  really  things  which 
admit  of  dispassionate  and  scientific  investigation.  Needless  to 
say  that  many  schools  already  do  invaluable  work  in  these  ways. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  still  necessary  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
all  of  them  to  give  due  attention  to  the  claims  of  economics  as 
a  regular  item  in  the  curriculum. 


II.— AN  AMERICAN  VIEW. 

By  Harry  Preble  Swett,  Franklin,  New  Hampshire. 

[From  Education  (Boston).] 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  some  broad  reasons  to 
show  that  the  study  of  economic  principles  should  be  pursued 
in  all  our  secondary  schools,  aud  that  in  those  schools  where  the 
subject  is  offered  it  should  be  open  to  all  pupils  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  curriculum  they  may  otherwise  select.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  economics,  as  a  subject  of  general  study,  is  a  problem 
entirely  distinct  from  questions  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
trade  schools,  or  to  the  introduction  of  technical  courses,  or  of 
machinery  for  manual  work.  The  latter  topics  have  been  more 
prominent  in  current  discussions  ;  but  they  should  not  entirely 
overshadow  the  former.  They  both  can  be  discussed  separately 
on  their  own  merits. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  education  that  the  importance 
of  any  subject  of  instruction  is  properly  determined  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  civilization.  In  this  connexion  it  is  not  difficult 
to  establish  the  position  that  our  present  industrial  conditions 
are  of  significance  to  all  citizens,  and  that  the  way  in  which 
important  industrial  questions  are  solved  will  have  a  definite 
effect  upon  our  future  history. 

One  has  but  to  review  the  trend  of  politics  to  substantiate  the 
fact  that  our  political  questions  are  now  largely  economic,  and 
that  they  will  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come.  They  are 
not  minor  economic  questions  either.  Some  of  them  involve 
a  radical  change  in  our  civilization.  The  socialist  party  is  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  conditions.  Remedies,  as  radical  as  those  offered 
by  the  socialists,  must  be  considered  ;  and  accepted  or  rejected. 
The  tariff,  new  methods  of  taxation,  the  supervision  of  large 
corporations,  the  trusts,  prices,  private  fortunes,  wages,  labour 
and  capital,  governmental  extravagance,  the  conditions  of  the 
cities,  child  labour,  currency  reform,  home  economics — such 
questions  are  pressing  forward,  vTill  demand  consideration,  and 
are  as  difficult,  many  of  them,  as  they  are  common. 

Eveiy  citizen  is  affected.  Some  may  not  realize  it ;  some  may 
not  wish  to  concern  themselves  with  the  problems  ;  some  may 
have  a  selfish  interest  to  make  conditions  favourable  to  in¬ 
dividuals  or  classes  ;  some  may  be  greatly  interested,  but  work 
blindly,  or  narrowly,  for  results. 

Educators  cannot  rest  until  they  strive  to  make  topics  of  uni¬ 
versal  concern  of  universal  interest.  They  cannot  allow  selfish¬ 
ness  to  grow  if  they  can  help  it.  They  are  bound  to  remove 
error  and  narrowness  wherever  there  is  danger  of  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  As  to  producing  a  general  interest  in  economic 
questions,  we  cannot  hope  that  a  broad  general  education  will 
suffice.  These  are  definite  problems,  requiring  definite  study  of 
the  conditions,  or  special  experience — like  that  of  a  father  out  of 
work,  for  instance.  If  a  person  with  a  good  general  education 
happens  not  to  be  troubled  by  external  industrial  conditions,  he 
may  not  have  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  these  themes  that 
are  of  great  moment  to  so  many  of  his  fellow  men.  We  cannot 
wisely  run  the  risk  of  having  many  with  a  broad  intellectual 
training  leave  the  solution  of  such  problems  to  those  who  have 
only  a  limited,  though  it  may  be  powerful,  experience  to  guide 
them.  If  our  educational  system  is  in  harmony  with  these  con¬ 
ditions,  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  arouse  this  interest  before 
school  days  are  passed. 

But  a  general  interest  is  not  the  only  goal  to  be  sought  in 
teaching  economics.  If  interest  were  all,  it  might  be  secured  in 
some  other  way  than  by  making  a  definite  study  of  the  problems. 
Indefinite  interest  may  result  in  fruitless  thinking.  A  brief  in¬ 
troduction  to  economics  will  reveal  certain  elementary  principles. 
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which  will  not  easily  be  learned  otherwise,  and  which  will  be 
serviceable  in  later  thinking.  Besides  this,  it  will  give  some 
insight  into  what  scientific  thought  here  means,  and  will  cause 
one  to  be  more  alert,  if  undigested  ideas  should  be  heard,  oi  lead, 

later  • 

Economics  as  a  science,  moreover,  has  technical  teims  which 

cannot  be  understood  without  a  preliminary  study  of  their  mean- 
in0'.  Further  progress  in  self-education,  after  leaving  school, 
witl  be  much  more  certain  if  these  fundamental  terms  are 
mastered.  Our  newspapers  and  other  publications  are  using 
these  terms  with  increasing  frequency.  Only  those  persons  that 
are  familiar  with  them  will  read  such  articles  with  ease,  and 

enlarge  their  own  thinking  thereby.  .  ...... 

The  study  of  economics  ought  to  start  one  m  thinking,  m  an 
enlightened  manner,  concerning  one’s  own  work.  Perhaps  the 
highest  good  can  come  from  this  result  eventually.  The  lowest 
type  of  toil  has  its  meaning,  and  the  highest  may  be  fol  owed 
without  its  meaning  being  realized.  This  larger  outlook  can 
best  come  as  the  result  of  a  scientific  imagination  which  can  see 
relations  in  industrial  society.  This  will  lead  to  finding  the 
place  where  one’s  abilities  may  be  well  employed  and  where  one  s 
desires  may  be  better  satisfied.  This  may  lead  also  we  may 
hope,  to  more  ethical  considerations,  whereby  the  need  will  be 
seen  of  fitting  in  one’s  own  desires  with  those  of  others,  and  a 
willingness  will  be  developed  to  sacrifice  one  s  desires  for  the 
good  of  other  members  of  society.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
labour  unions,  when  they  are  conducted  wisely  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  schools  should  not  build  upon  the  same  spirit. 

It  is,  certainly,  a  proper  goal  of  a  part  of  our  teaching  to  develop 
a  people  generally  industrious,  but  not  m  slavery  to  labour,  who 
‘are  working  in  order  that  they  may  live  well,  and  let  others  live 
well  also.  We  need  this  foundation  for  our  democratic  civili- 

ZaSuch  considerations  have  reference  to  girls  as  well  as  boys 
All  women  have  economic  desires  and  activities.  The  woman  m 
the  home  has  a  large  part  to  play  in  the  progress  of  industrial 
society  Her  interests  are  often  found  to  be  more  varied  than 
her  husband’s,  who  earns  his  wages  m  a  particular  line  of  work, 
while  she  spends  the  money  in  innumerable  ways.  In  any  case, 
she  has  much  to  say  with  regard  to  the  spending  of  it.  Her  life, 
as'  well  as  that  of  the  woman  wffio  labours  m  a  more  definite 
occupation,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  economic.  ,  .  , 

In  our  politico-economic  development  we  shall  need  leaders, 
both  in  action  and  thought.  The  value  of  their  leadership  will 
depend  much  upon  the  intelligence,  economically,  of  those  whom 
thev  lead.  Good  leadership  is  the  product  of  time  and  circum¬ 
stance  Our  writers  and  statesmen  will  be  of  the  sort  that  public 
opinion  makes  them.  If  they  appeal  to  an  intelligent,  responsive 
m i hi ie  there  will  be  an  inspiration  to  cause  them  to  express 
themsiwes  wkely.  Otherwise  selfish  and  insufficient,  tf  not 

disastrous,  measures  will  result.  _  .  ,  , ,  ,  ,, 

In  this  economic  training,  the  strategic  position  is  held  by  the 
secondary  schools.  The  colleges  are  already  doing  their  part 
well-  excellent  courses  are  offered,  and  these  are  very  generally 
elected  by  the  students.  ...  The  secondary  school  has  not  yet 

begun  to  make  use  of  its  oppoitunity.  .  .  ,  , 

Again  economics  may  be  made  a  study  that  is  well  suited  to 
the  Se  oTthe  secondary  school.  Such  a  study  of  the  best 
type.  °ives  an  introduction  to  principles  which  are  of  wide  scope 
and  which  are  based  upon  data  suited  to  the  age  and  experience 
of  the  pupil.  Economics  satisfies  these  requirements  excep¬ 
tionally  well.  The  student  of  this  age  has  a  broad  fund  o 
economic  experience  that  may  be  easily  drawn  from  if  the  data 
are  sought  \here,  and  the  facts  may  be  shown  to  lead  to  wide 
generalizations  which  are  not  too  subtle  to  be  sufficiently  under- 

1  Other  conditions  are  favourable  to  a  more  extensive  teaching 
of  the  subiect.  There  are  some  good  texts.  The  introduction 
of  the  study  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  will  cost 
no  more  than  an  ordinary  secondary-school  course.  Ao  new 
administrative  plans  are  needed.  Teachers  with  a  college  train- 

U1 E conomhf 'questions  are  destined  to  be  as  serio^s  as  were  the 
uolitical  Questions  that  were  under  discussion  at  the  time  our 
for  u  of  government  was  established.  They  may  become  more 
serious— how  serious  they  might  become  one  may  tmagme  from 
the  progress  of  Roman  history  from  the  time  of  the  hrraccni. 
The  ^secondary  school  must  realize  the  significance  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  ofr  civilization.  These  problems  can  be  solved  wel 
only  by  prolonged  and  definite  thinking  by  many  citizens  of 
the  particular  problems  with  reference  to  the  general  welfare. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WORKERS. 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  Local  Lectures  Summer  Meeting  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  was  held  at  York  from  July  21  to  August  17.  lne 
attendance  included  many  visitors  from  nearly  every  country  m 
Europe,  especially  from  Germany  and  France.  At  the  opening 
meeting  the  Lord  Mayor  presided.  The  visitors  were  welcomed 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Dean  of  York,  and  the  President  oi  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  The  Archbishop  of  Pork  de- 
ivered  the  inaugural  address  (which  we  adapt  from  the  lull  and 
careful  report  of  the  Yorkshire  Herald). 

The  Archbishop  (Dr.  Gordon  Lang)  said  the  visitors  had 
received  almost  a  surfeit  of  welcome ;  but  he  would  dare  to  add 
his  to  those  they  had  already  received.  He  represented  an  office 
which  was  more  venerable  than  any  of  those  which  had  been 
represented  to  them.  His  office  took  him  back  to  a  time  when 
there  was  no  historical  record  even  of  the  Lord  Mayor  ol  101  k, 
one  of  the  most  venerable  officials  in  the  country— it  was  an 
office  with  which  the  Dean  himself  could  not  vie  in  antiquity 
As  far  as  the  Philosophical  Society  was  concerned,  he  thought 
the  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  seventh  century  might  have 
been  described  as  the  President  of  the  only  Philosophical  Society 
which  in  those  days  existed.  It  was  into  a  very  fitting  scene 
that  they  had  brought  this  month  their  desire  for  education. 
The  City  of  York,  he  thought,  might  be  described  as  a  centre 
of  University  Extension  long  before  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
was  ever  dreamed  of. 

Alcuin — the  Majestic  Scholar. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  lamp  of  letters  was  burning  more 
brightly  in  York  than  in  any  other  part  of  our  country— he 
thought  one  might  even  say  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  Minster, 
with”its  Cloister  School  attached  to  it,  was  a  centre  of  learning 
famous  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  He  regarded  his  pre¬ 
decessors  Archbishops  Egbert  and  Ethelbert  as  pioneers  in  the 
cause  of  the  extension  of  education.  But  the  great  master  of 
letters  whom  he  would  bid  them  have  reverently  m  then  minds 
during  the  whole  of  their  visit,  was,  he  need  scarcely  say,  the 
great  majestic  scholar  Alcuin,  who  was  born  m  York.  He 
thought  they  might  say  that  the  meeting  between  Alcuin  of  York 
and  Charlemagne  in  781  was  one  of  the  great  moments  in  the 
history  of  European  education.  The  great  Emperor,  ever  illus¬ 
trious  because  of  the  width  and  greatness  of  his  ideals,  saw  m 
the  master  of  the  scholars  of  York  the  very  man  to  whom  lie 
could  look  for  guidance  and  help  m  the  extension  of  education 
throughout  his  great  dominions,  and,  through  Alcuin,  York 
became  the  mother  of  many  seminaries  and  Universities  of 
learning  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  His  Grace  con¬ 
sidered,  therefore,  that  the  comparatively  young  University  of 
Cambridge  was  there  this  month  to  pay  fit  honour  to  its  more 
venerable  sister  York,  who  had  discharged  and  exercised  the 
powers  of  University  education  before  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  even  existed. 

The  New  Universities. 

He  was  tempted  to  ask  what  good  had  the  University  Extension 
movement  been  able  to  do  during  the  thirty-five  years  of  its 
existence.  They  might  perhaps  see  some  direct  results  of  their 
efforts  Direct"  results,  of  course,  were  difficult  to  discern,  but 
he  thought  the  cause  of  University  education  might  surely  claim 
at  least  these  two  direct  results.  The  first  was  that  the  spirit 
and  ideals  with  which.it  had  always  been  animated  had  had  a 
real  share  in  the  movement  which  was  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  our  generation— the  movement  which  had  led,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  to  the  founding,  he  thought  he  was  right  m 
saying,  of  at  least  nine  or  ten  new  Universities  in  England.  He 
knew  they  could  only  claim  a  share-he  should  always  give  a 
larger  share  in  this  great  result  to  the  spirit  of  civic  pride,  to  the 
sense  that  had  at  last  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  citizens  of  this 
country  of  the  need  of  knowledge  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  sense, 
wrought  in  upon  us  by  our  development  of  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  education,  that  we  must  complete  the  ladder  by  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  system  of  University  education  at  the  top. 

The  Position  oe  Working  Men. 

In  the  second  place,  he  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  University 
Extension  movement  had  had  a  great  influence  in  creating  among 
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our  working  classes  a  sense  of  their  need  of  some  Univei'sity 
■education.  In  the  old  days  of  the  movement  they  attached 
special  and  particular  importance  to  the  lectures  that  were  de¬ 
livered  to  working  men.  Certainly  twenty  years  ago,  both  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  it  was  his  privilege  to  give  lectures 
to  working  men  as  keen,  alert,  as  enthusiastic  as  any  audience 
that  a  lecturer  could  ever  wish.  He  fancied  now  that  the 
presence  of  working  men  at  the  lectures  was  not  so  numerous  as 
it  used  to  be,  but  the  reason  was  because  they  had  now  felt  that 
they  must  themselves  organize  their  own  University  education, 
and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  promising  of  all  the  products  of 
the  University  Extension  movement  was  the  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  which  was  already  exerting  a  large  influence 
— certainly  in  his  own  University  of  Oxford — and  which  was  at 
the  present  time  making  a  beginning  in  giving  University  stan¬ 
dards  of  knowledge  to  large  tutorial  classes  of  working  men  in 
many  industrial  centres.  He  should  like,  in  their  name,  to  wish 
every  prosperity  to  that  most  hopeful  and  fruitful  movement  for 
giving  those  to  whom  an  increasingly  large  share  of  the  control 
of  the  destinies  of  our  country  would  be  entrusted  a  real  and 
clear  knowledge  of  the  history  and  social  economics  of  their 
country. 

The  True  Ideal  op  Education. 

But  he  would  rather  think  with  them  of  the  more  indirect 
benefits  which  University  Extension  had  been  able  to  diffuse. 
He  would  mention  first  that  it  had  maintained  a  witness  to  a 
true  ideal  of  education.  Bishop  Creighton  used  to  say — and  he 
often  quoted  his  words,  because  he  thought  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  them — “  that  the  object  of  education  was  not  only 
to  fit  people  to  get  on,  but  to  fit  people  to  use  the  times  in  which 
they  were  not  engaged  in  getting  on.”  In  a  country  such  as 
ours  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  education  should  be  largely 
utilitarian  in  its  character,  and  directed  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  means  of  life  and  the  means  of  wealth.  We 
were,  and  we  boasted  ourselves  to  be,  a  practical  people,  and  we 
were  very  largely  under  the  domination  of  practical  ideals.  So 
far  as  the  pressure  of  practical  ideals  had  led  to  increase  and 
■development  of  education,  we  must  be  thankful. 

The  Maintenance  op  Industrial  Prosperity. 

They  all  remembered  the  answer  which  a  great  painter  gave 
-to  the  question,  “  How  do  you  mix  your  colours  ?  ”  The  answer 
was  “  With  brains,  sir.”  And,  if  we  were  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
question  how  in  these  days  were  we  to  maintain  what  was  so 
important  to  an  enormous  population — namely,  our  commercial 
and  industrial  prosperity — the  real  answer  was  not  so  much  Free 
Trade  or  Tariff  Reform  as  brains.  If  the  pressure  of  these 
■economic  needs  developed  in  our  minds  a  sense,  a  much  more 
widespread  sense,  of  the  value  of  knowledge,  even  in  regard  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  welfare  of  people,  we  had  every 
reason  to  be  thankful,  and  he  would  most  cordially  acknowledge 
"the  benefit  which  increased  secondary  education  had  given  to 
our  workers  in  increasing  their  own  intellectual  interest  in  the 
daily  task  which  was  appointed  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  our 
whole  conception  of  education  would  be  defective  unless  we 
remembered  that  there  was  another  craft,  in  which  we  all  had  to 
learn  to  be  worthy  craftsmen,  the  most  primary,  the  most  fund¬ 
amental  craft  of  all,  the  craft  of  life,  that  which  was  ideal,  and 
to  use  zeal  to  fulfil  a  worthy  life.  We  all  must  be  craftsmen  in 
dihat  great  enterprise. 

Encouragement  op  Local  Patriotism. 

There  were  large  classes  of  persons  for  whom  education  at  the 
Universities  was  impossible,  but  yet  the  effect  of  the  lower 
grades  of  education,  as  we  had  these  in  this  country,  had  been 
undoubtedly  an  increased  sense  of  wants.  That  was  right  and 
true,  and  they  valued  it,  because  it  was  only  through  a  progres¬ 
sive  sense  of  wants  that  the  standard  of  life  in  any  community 
could  rise,  but  the  wants  that  were  set  moving,  especially  by 
secondary  education,  could  not  of  themselves  be  satisfied  by  the 
education  which  our  schools  themselves  produced.  They  aroused 
intellectual  interest,  and  once  aroused  that  interest  was  insatiable, 
but  unless  it  was  directed  into  good  channels  it  became  mere 
restiveness.  It  had  to  be  disciplined,  trained,  and  directed 
towards  the  true  source  of  satisfaction.  He  thought  it  was 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  way  in  which  the  University  Extension 
movement  had  enlarged  the  horizon  of  the  interests  of  the  people. 
It  had  introduced  the  humblest  to  the  society  of  the  greatest, 
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and  enabled  the  humblest  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  greatest, 
not  as  if  the  latter  had  been  met  personally  in  a  few  distracted 
moments,  but  as  they  were  at  their  best,  giving  themselves 
wholly  to  those  who  were  waiting  upon  them.  In  conclusion,  his 
Grace  expressed  gratification  that  among  the  matters  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  that  summer  meeting  were  local  subjects.  Every  town 
or  village  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  was  full 
of  great  spirits  and  memories  of  the  past,  and,  if  this  explanation 
of  the  local  literature,  history,  and  life  enlarged  the  interests 
of  local  life,  so  surely  it  must  deepen  its  dignity.  There  was 
great  need  in  these  days  of  developing  and  stimulating  the  sense 
of  local  patriotism.  There  ivas  a  local  patriotism  which  was  un¬ 
worthy,  and  they  had  too  much  of  ir — the  patriotism  which 
busied  itself  with  the  politics  of  the  village  pump.  But  there 
was  a  noble  patriotism  of  which  they  could  not  have  too  much, 
the  patriotism  which  made  men  feel  that  the  stage  through 
which  they  were  passing  in  the  town  or  village  in  which  they 
lived  was  one  in  which,  by  their  efforts,  they  must  be  worthy  of 
the  stages  through  which  it  had  already  passed. 


KNOWLEDGE  AND  SUCCESS. 

A  WARNING  AGAINST  SMATTERERS. 

Undoubtedly  (says  the  Electrical  Review)  there  are  many  men 
who  now  rise  to  positions  of  eminence  in  the  electrical  world 
owing  to  their  taking  advantage  of  this  or  that  scholarship,  or 
to  their  having  been  able  to  gain  the  necessary  theoi’etical  train¬ 
ing  in  combination  with  their  practical  work.  Such  achieve¬ 
ments  would  have  been  impossible  under  the  old  order  of  things. 
These  are,  however,  the  exceptions.  Generally  there  must  be  an 
improvement.  Employers  have,  or  should  have,  a  higher  class 
of  workman  or  foreman  than  formerly,  and  employers  themselves 
are  less  subject  to  the  rule-of-thumb  in  connexion  with  their 
various  products  and  the  organization  of  manufacture.  All  this 
must  be  of  necessity  beneficial,  and  stimulating  to  industry. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  possession  of  the  new  learning  is 
not  the  key  to  success  ;  so  that  one  man  may  be  equal  to  another 
intellectually  and  in  actual  knowledge,  yet  not  go  so  far  up  the 
ladder.  The  evils  which  are  present  in  the  electrical  world,  and 
which  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  many,  are  just  as  much  in 
evidence  in  other  departments  of  life,  and  it  is  idle  to  gird  at 
them  as  being  peculiar  to  one  sphere  only.  There  is,  however, 
not  only  one  reason  for  the  dissatisfaction  which  prevails  in  all 
ranks.  Another,  and  more  baneful  one,  is  the  flooding  of  the 
market  by  “  smatterers  ”  and  amateurs  who  have  taken  up  the 
electrical  business  in  one  branch  or  another  because  of  some  un¬ 
accountable  Eldorado  notion  that  great  things  are  to  be  expected 
from  it.  The  result  following  on  this  surplus  supply  of  aspirants 
may  be  seen  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  all  our  papers, 
even  if  the  correspondence  columns  give  no  clue.  The  rates  of 
wages  in  some  departments  are  either  barely  such  as  to  allow  of 
a  living,  or  there  is  a  standard  to  be  reached  in  order  to  obtain 
a  decent  wage  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  return. 

This  phenomenon  of  over-supply  is  not  confined  to  the  elec¬ 
trical  world — witness  the  complaints  of  our  elementary-school 
teachers.  A  surplus  of  any  commodity  is  bound  to  reduce  the 
price  of  that  commodity.  In  the  case  of  labour,  however,  it  has 
another  effect — namely,  that  the  security  of  tenure  for  the  worker 
is  endangered.  Change  is  the  order  of  the  day  with  many 
people,  and  no  man  feels  safe  so  long  as  he  knows  that  five 
hundred  men  are  outside,  so  to  speak,  who  will  do  his  job  for  less 
money  or,  at  most,  for  the  same.  In  our  power  stations,  where 
dividends  are  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  rank  and  file  are 
practically  volunteers,  in  many  cases,  and  attendants  who  are 
first,  say,  fitters  and  then  electricians  are  actually  asked  for, 
and  presumably  obtained,  at  wages  below  those  given  to  ordinary 
fitters  in  the  mechanical  engineering  shops. 

With  regard  to  remedies,  the  only  one  which  will  operate 
naturally  sooner  or  later  is  that  the  supply  will  fall  off,  and  then 
wages  will  adjust  themselves.  This  should,  however,  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  employers  themselves,  whether  private,  municipal, 
or  others,  in  their  own  interests  if  for  nothing  else,  by  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  smatterers  and  by  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
money  spent  in  sending  students  to  evening  classes  in  order  that 
the  same  may  not  be  wasted. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  Mr.  H.  S.  HALL . 

A  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.  Part  I.  By  H-  s.  h*ll,  m.a. 

With  or  without  Answers.  2s.  6d. 

salstsjssoi  vista 

aShS  up  from  its  predecessor,  but  an  entirely  new  boot  wntten  on  modern  lines. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA  FOR  SCHOOLS  (Chapters  XXVIII-XLIV.).  Wtth  Answers 
by  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  S.  R.  Knight,  B.A.  2s.  Gd. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  New  Volumes. 

^  ™. , j, uictory  OP  thp  DECLINE  A^SD  fall  of  the 

KD'Iaui^iTnBOU^Tbn.^  Serief)  Selected  and  Edited  by  J.  H.  Fowm.tr,  M.A.  With  Map.  Is. 
MOTLEY’S  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  Selected  and  Edited  for  Schools  by  J.  Hutchison.  Is. 

new  and  revised  impression. 

EUROPEAN  HiSTORY  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED,  476  1910.  By  Arthur 

Hassall,  M.a.  New  and  Revised  Impression.  8s.  6d.  net. _ _ _ _ _ 


s IEPM  ANN’S  PRIMARY  FRENCH  SERIES.  New  Volume. 

LA  PISTOLE.  Recit  tire  des  Memoires  d’Alexandre  Dumas.  Edited  by  Marc  Cm., 

Senior  French  Master,  King’s  College  School.  Limp  cloth,  Is. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

SIEPMANN’S  ADVANCED  FRENCH  SERIES.  New  Volume. 

DAUDET  (ALPHONSE).-TARTARIN  SUR  LES  ALPES.  Adapted  and  Edited  by  George 
Petilleau,  B.A.  2s.  6d.  ^ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ - - - 


SIEPM ANN’S  ADVANCED  GERMAN  SERIES.  New  Volume. 

VON  KLEIST  -MICHAEL  KOHLHAAS.  Adapted  and  Edited  by  F.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D.  2s.  6d. 

VOWord- and  Phrase-Book  for  same.  Sewed.  6d.  Key  to  same.  8s.6d.net.  . 


READABLE  BOOKS  IN  NATURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  Is.  6d.  each. 

WONDERS  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  By  E.  E  Fournier,  B  Sc. 

TILLERS  OF  THE  GROUND.  By  Marion  I.  Newbibin,  D.Sc. 

THREADS  IN  THE  WEB  OF  LIFE.  By  Margaret  and  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A. 

NATURE.-"  In  short,  these  most  and,  if  continued  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  ability, 

'^l1Ke02!3tSt0S^^ble  part  of  a  sebool  equipment  for  serence  teaching." _ 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  W.  Maclean  Caret,  M-A^RS^ 

Is.  6d.  _ _ _ _ _ 

apa/'daduiPQ  Fivp  Book  Series.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
TARR  and  McMURRY  S  GEOGRAPHIES.  ^  a  Whoie.  2s.  6d.  Third  Part:  North  America,  with  an 

First  Part:  Home  Geography.  2  s  Gd.  Second  4s.  6d.  Fourth  Part :  General  Geography-South  America 

Xffipf  iT^^SSf  ’^WithVeview  of  North  America.  2,  6d.  _ 
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MODERN  JAPANESE  EDUCATION. 

BRITISH  INFLUENCE. 

The  consideration  of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  cannot  (says  the  Times)  be  confined  solely  to  political 
questions.  In  many  other  respects  the  two  nations  have  entered 
into  intimate  association.  Great  Britain  has  exercised  far  less 
influence  upon  modern  Japanese  education  than  Germany  and 
America,  but  it  has  nevertheless  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
assisting  Japan  to  gain  access  to  the  knowledge  of  the  West. 
The  most  notable  share  in  the  educational  development  of  Japan 
which  lies  to  the  credit  of  Great  Britain  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Engineering  College  at  Tokio  in  1872.  The  institution, 
which  is  now  merged  in  the  Tokio  University,  wras  created  by 
Mr.  Henry  Dyer,  of  Glasgow,  whose  able  and  thoughtful  books 
on  Japan  have  done  much  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
among  Englishmen.  The  late  Prince  Ito  wrote  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  college -<  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
development  of  Japan.”  Most  Japanese  engineers  of  eminence 
were  trained  by  Mr.  Dyer  and  his  assistants,  who  were  largely 
Scottish.  Among  the  original  professors  and  demonstrators 
were  W.  E.  Ayrton,  D.  H.  Marshall,  and  George  Cawley.  Later 
additions  included  Prof.  Milne,  now  famous  for  his  investigations 
in  seismology,  John  Perry,  and  Thomas  Alexander,  while  Captain 
Brinkley  was  for  some  time  Professor  of  Mathematics.  The 
College  of  Engineering  not  only  helped  largely  in  the  rise  of 
modern  Japan,  but  several  of  its  staff  attained  distinction  by 
their  attainments  and  researches.  The  names  of  Dr.  Divers  and 
Mr.  R.  W.  Atkinson,  both  distinguished  for  their  researches  in 
chemistry,  are  also  gratefully  remembered  in  Japan  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  they  gave  to  earnest  scientific  study.  Though  the 
Japanese  eventually  turned  to  Germany  for  medical  instruction, 
the  pioneer  work  in  medicine  after  the  Revolution  was  done  by 
an  English  doctor,  William  Willis.  The  foundations  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education  in  Japan  were  laid  by  Englishmen,  and  the  staff 
of  the  Naval  College  was  originally  English. 

The  indirect  effect  of  English  thought  upon  Japan  has  been 
enormous.  Though  Japanese  scholars  have  been  chiefly  attracted 
for  many  years  past  by  German  philosophy,  the  influence  wielded 
upon  the  majority  of  thinking  men  by  Darwin  and  Spencer  has 
been  infinitely  greater.  It  is  said  that  the  Liberal  Party, 
when  it  was  founded,  “  adopted,  to  a  great  extent,  the  opinions  of 
Spencer  as  their  political  platform.”  In  the  seventies,  we  are 
told.  “  Spencer  was  supreme.”  The  choice  of  English  as  the 
principal  foreign  language  taught  in  the  schools  helped  very 
greatly  to  encourage  the  study  of  English  literature.  At  present, 
English  is  taught  only  in  a  few  primary  schools,  but  it  finds  a 
foremost  place  in  the  curricula  cf  secondary  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  instruction  in  English  is  no  longer  imparted 
by  Englishmen,  except  in  a  few  cases,  has  caused  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  to  deteriorate.  The  Japanese  as  a  race  do  not 
acquire  English  with  the  facility  noticeable  among  Indians.  The 
English  spoken  by  untravelled  Japanese  is  usually  very  indiffer¬ 
ent,  but  is  redeemed  by  the  eagerness  with  which  even  the 
humblest  men  often  seek  to  improve  their  acquaintance  with  it. 


SCHOOL  ATHLETICS  AND  HEALTH. 

The  British  Medical  Association,  at  its  recent  meeting,  made 
the  following  pronouncement  on  athleticism  in  schools : — 

1.  A  due  amount  of  regular  bodily  exercise  for  each  individual 
is  one  essential  element  in  any  complete  scheme  of  education. 
The  fitness  or  otherwise  of  a  pupil  to  undertake  and  to  benefit  by 
exercise  must  always  be  largely  determined  by  the  conditions  of 
his  everyday  life  at  school.  In  this  connexion  his  diet,  the 
times  and  arrangement  of  his  meals,  the  nature,  conditions,  and 
duration  of  the  mental  work  demanded  of  him,  and  the  amount 
of  healthy  sleep  secured  to  him  are  all  of  vital  importance. 

2.  All  the  pupils  of  any  school  should  be  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  a  single  medical  authority,  whether  this  consists 
of  the  school  medical  officer  or  (as  may  be  advisable  in  very 
large  schools)  of  a  Medical  Board  specially  constituted  to  that 
end. 

3.  Every  boy  should  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  medical 
examination  by  the  school  medical  authority  when  he  first 
enters  the  school.  This  may  reveal  obvious  defects  or  dis¬ 
abilities  in  some  instances,  and  in  other  cases  may  show  the 
need  for  special  observation  during,  at  any  rate,  the  earlier  years 
of  school  life. 


4.  A  boy’s  fitness  for  physical  exertion  depends  upon  his 
physical  and  constitutional  ability,  and  is  not  to  be  gauged 
merely  by  his  age,  which,  taken  by  itself,  is  often  a  misleading 
criterion  of  strength  and  endurance. 

5.  It  is  most  desirable  that  a  course  of  systematized  physical 
training  should  be  adopted  for  all  boys  in  schools. 

6.  Careful  observation  of  the  behaviour  of  the  new  and 
younger  boys  during  their  ordinary  games,  &c.,  and  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  effects  thus  produced  upon  them  individually,  affords  a 
valuable  means  of  estimating  the  fitness  of  each  for  subsequently 
undertaking  more  strenuous  exertion. 

7.  It  is  most  important  that  there  should  be  an  ample  interval 
(one  hour  at  least)  between  the  end  of  a  substantial  meal  and  the 
beginning  of  strenuous  exercise.  There  is  clear  evidence  that 
the  neglect  of  this  elementary  rule  is  responsible  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  evils  which  have  been  attributed  to  over¬ 
exertion  alone.  The  nature,  quality,  and  quantity  of  food  and 
hours  of  meals  require  careful  consideration  and  adjustment. 

8.  Special  caution  is  required  in  permitting  a  resumption  of 
active  exercise  to  convalescents,  particularly  after  diphtheria, 
influenza  (including  “  influenzal  catarrhs  ”),  rheumatism,  and 
measles,  and  during  a  period  of  rapid  growth. 

9.  Paper-chases,  school  and  house  runs,  should  be  distinguished 
from  races  ;  but  so  far  as  they  include  the  element  of  competi¬ 
tion,  and,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  the  strain  of  racing,  boys 
should  be  elected  and  grouped  for  a  specified  distance  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  physical  capacity.  The  plan  of  running  all  boys 
— the  young  and  the  older,  the  strong  and  the  less  vigorous — 
together,  over  the  same  distance,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Whenever,  for  any  reason,  such  a  plan  is  adopted,  special 
measures  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  smaller  and  weaker 
boys  are  not  called  upon  for  excessive  or  too  prolonged  exertion. 
Evidence,  obtained  from  a  great  many  schools,  upon  the  results 
of  long-distance  races,  shows  that  they  very  seldom  entail  risk, 
provided  that  the  competitors  are  selected  and  watched  during 
practice  with  the  care  and  precautions  already  indicated. 

10.  Medical  examination  and  skilled  supervision  are  also 
needed  in  regard  to  rowing,  boxing,  and  swimming.  Competi¬ 
tions  in  long-distance  diving  and  in  long-distance  swimming  are 
dangerous  for  young  adolescents. 

11.  The  above  considerations  as  to  periodical  medical  examina¬ 
tion  and  careful  individual  supervision  are  equally  applicable  in 
the  case  of  girls  engaging  in  active  exercises. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Restoration  and  the  Revolution. 

The  Political  History  of  England.  Yol.  VIII,  From  the  Restora¬ 
tion  to  the  Death  of  William  III  (1660-1702).  By  Richard 
Lodge,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  formerly  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
(7s.  6d.  net.  Longmans.) 

The  present  volume  covers  but  forty-three  years,  from  the 
return  of  Charles  II  in  1660  to  the  death  of  William  III  in  1702, 
but  the  events  deserve  the  space,  and  the  space  is  thoroughly 
well  filled.  The  re-establishment  of  royalty  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland  is  carefully  described  in  three  separate  chap¬ 
ters.  The  great  services  and  the  ability  of  Clarendon,  as  well  as 
his  weaknesses,  are  strongly  depicted  ;  and  his  downfall  gives 
opportunity  for  one  of  several  illustrations  of  the  fact  that 
Charles  was  much  more  than  a  mere  selfish  voluptuary,  though 
pleasure  and  indolence  received  his  foremost  attentions.  They 
were  expensive,  too,  and  increasingly  expensive ;  and  if  he 
gratified  the  enmity  of  the  Parliament  to  France  by  joining  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Parliament  to  dissent  by 
approving  the  second  Conventicle  Act,  he  still  failed  to  obtain 
supplies  adequate  to  his  needs.  His  rooted  insincerity  was 
monstrously  exhibited  in  the  secret  treaty  of  Dover,  “  the  most 
discreditable  of  Charles  II’s  public  acts.”  The  Dutch  wars,  in 
spite  of  the  King’s  genuine  interest  in  the  navy,  are  full  of 
proofs  of  grievous  neglect  of  reasonable  requirements,  more 
especially  in  the  years  when  public  expenditure  had  to  be  narrowly 
limited  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  meeting  Parliament ; 
and  the  ultimate  English  victory  depended  not  a  little  upon 
similar  shortcomings  in  support  of  the  Dutch  navy.  “  From  the 
great  struggle  of  1673  the  restored  monarchy  emerged  defeated 
and  crestfallen.”  The  Test  Act  had  been  passed.  “  A  deliberate 
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attempt  to  extend  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Crown  into  a 
right  to  suspend  Parliamentary  statutes  had  been  completely 
defeated.  The  King’s  ecclesiastical  supremacy  had  been  declared 
to  be  subject  to  law.”  The  Cabal  had  been  checkmated  and  dis¬ 
persed.  Dauby,  on  coming  to  power  (1674),  “  desired  to  abandon 
altogether  the  policy  which  had  more  or  less  openly  been  pur¬ 
sued  since  the  fall  of  Clarendon  ” ;  he  wanted  to  conciliate  Par¬ 
liament  and  to  shake  off  the  menacing  predominance  of  Prance. 
But  Charles  consistently  repudiated  tutelage  :  he  wrould  submit 
to  Parliament  only  to  raise  money,  and  he  had  no  intention  of 
giving  up  the  French  alliance  or  French  subsidies.  The  question 
of  the  succession,  with  the  tortuous  and  underground  religious 
and  political  complications,  drags  through  several  dreary  years. 

“  The  conclusion  of  the  verbal  treaty  between  Charles  and 
Louis  XIV  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament  (1681) 
mark  a  decisive  and,  to  some  extent,  a  final  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  the  reign.”  A  chapter  on  “  Scotland  and  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  ”  shows  that  Prof.  Lodge  has  become  acclimatized  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
politics.  He  finds  something  to  say  in  favour  of  the  King  :  he 
gives  him  “  some  credit  ”  for  a  genuine  interest  in  science,  art, 
the  drama,  and  colonization,  and  especially  in  the  expansion  of 
England  beyond  the  sea.  “  Charles  preserved  to  the  last  his 
personal  popularity,  and  his  death  was  sincerely  mourned  by 
the  majority  of  his  subjects  ” :  a  more  severe  condemnation 
could  scarcely  be  passed  upon  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and 
moral  tone  of  a  nation. 

The  treatment  of  the  short  reign  of  James  II  is  well  balanced 
and  discriminating,  and  the  “  glorious  ”  Revolution  of  1688 
(1689  new  style)  lucidly  and  effectively  described,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  new  order  being  again  narrated  in  separate  chapters 
for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  marked  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  Revolution  in  England  and  the  Revolution  in  Scotland 
is  distinctively  emphasized,  and  the  resulting  difficulties  in 
Scotland  are  pointedly  dealt  with.  The  atrocious  character  of 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe  is  weakly  slurred  over,  but  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  note  that  the  King  is  not  exculpated.  The  Darien 
enterprise  was  no  doubt  “  imprudent  to  the  verge  of  insanity,” 
and  involved  William  in  intolerable  complications,  but  we  should 
have  liked  some  explanation  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions  out  of  which  it  grewr,  and  of  the  influences  of  English 
action  in  producing  or  fostering  them.  The  prolonged  and 
bitter  conflict  in  Ireland,  followed  by  penal  laws  and  commercial 
restrictions,  makes  a  painful  episode  in  the  transition.  For  the 
rest,  the  years  are  mainly  filled  with  the  struggle  by  land  and 
sea  in  which  the  pretensions  of  France  were  beaten  down,  the 
partition  treaties  (the  first  of  which  “  was  the  most  unconstitu¬ 
tional  act  of  William’s  reign  ”),  the  ins  and  outs  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  and  the  recurrences  of  financial  and  religious  trouble. 
“  In  the  long  line  of  English  rulers  William  has  had  no  superior 
in  intellectual  power,  in  industry,  in  width  of  outlook,  and  in 
the  choice  of  fitting  means  to  gain  his  ends  ;  yet  he  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  -was  not  an  Englishman.”  “  He  had  ruled  ably,  and  on  the 
whole  wisely,  but  with  an  air  of  patronizing  aloofness  which 
courted  suspicion,  and  with  a  complete  absence  of  that  instinctive 
sympathy  which  is  the  only  passport  to  a  nation’s  love.”  The 
final  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  period.  The  volume  is  well  proportioned,  ade¬ 
quately  informed,  and  written  in  a  plain  but  interesting  style ; 
and  it  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  excellent  series.  There 
are  two  very  useful  maps  :  North  America,  showing  the  growth 
of  English  colonies  in  the  later  part  of  the  seventeenth  centui-y ; 
and  the  Low  Countries,  illustrating  the  campaigns  of  William  III. 

In  dealing  with  a  comprehensive  work  like  this  we  are  always 
reluctant  to  make  much  of  particular  details  that  do  not  essen¬ 
tially  affect  the  general  result.  Before  parting  with  this  volume, 
however,  we  wish  to  add  a  brief  note  on  a  minor  point,  partly 
on  principle,  but  partly  by  way  of  curiosity.  In  June,  1667, 
a  Dutch  fleet  under  de  Ruiter  (we  venture  to  spell  the  great 
admiral’s  name  after  his  own  fashion)  entered  the  Thames, 
“  turned  up  the  Medway,  broke  the  chain  which  guarded  the 
passage,  burned  three  men-of-war,  and  bombarded  Chatham.” 
We  are  beyond  reach  of  the  English  sources  at  the  moment ;  but 
we  remember  (if  we  mistake  not)  that  Green  also  says  “  three 
men-of-war,”  and  so  there  is  probably  some  English  authority 
for  the  figure,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Prof.  Lodge  is 
otiose  enough  to  copy  Green.  Macaulay  says,  with  picturesque 
sweep,  that  the  Dutch  fleet  “  burned  the  ships  of  war  which  lay 
at  Chatham  ”  —  which  seems,  at  least,  to  suggest,  more  than 
three.  Now  it  so  happens  that  we  have  just  been  reading  a 


selection  of  passages  from  Gerard  Brandt’s  memoir  of  de  Ruiter, 
edited  for  a  popular  Dutch  series  by  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Kalff,  of  the 
University  of  Leiden,  and  there  we  find  an  enumeration  of  six 
ships  “burnt”  by  the  Dutch,  with  a  description  of  the  fate  of 
each  of  them.  Is  it  three,  then,  or  is  it  six  P  Evidently  Prof. 
Lodge  has  not  made  a  reduction  under  the  influences  of  a  false 
patriotism  ;  for  he  frankly  and  justly  recognizes  the  ability  and 
valour  of  the  Dutch — as  de  Ruiter  similarly  acknowledged  the 
ability  and  valour  of  the  English.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  three  of  Brandt’s  six  ships  “  burnt  ”  are  English  ships  in 
the  sense  that  they  were  never  other  than  English  —  the 
“  Royal  James,”  the  “  Loyal  London,”  and  the  “  Royal  Oak  ”  ; 
while  the  other  three  are  ships  that  had  been  captured  from  the 
Dutch— the  “  Carolus  Quintus,”  the  “Matthias,”  and  the  “  Slot 
van  Honingen,”  and  they  are  not  a  negligible  part  of  the  English 
force  if  they  carried  at  the  time  (as  Brandt  says)  60,  52,  and 
17  guns  respectively.  Is  this,  then,  the  explanation  of  “three  ”? 
The  mistake  may  have  been  assisted,  if  not  originated,  by  a 
hasty  misreading  of  Brandt’s  summary  statement  after  his 
description  of  the  burning  of  the  three  “  English  ”  ships  : 
“Thus  were  the  three  ships,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of 
all  England,  carrying  each  80  guns,  burnt  to  the  water’s  edge 
and  destroyed.”  (“  Dus  zijn  die  drie  schepen,  de  grootste  en 
weerbaarste  van  gansch  Engeland,  voerende  elk  tachtig  stukken 
geschuts,  tot  het  water  toe  afgebrand,  en  vernield.”)  But  this  is 
only  one  collective  episode  of  the  affair.  We  may  add  that  Prof. 
Lodge  says  nothing  about  English  ships  “  captured.”  Brandt 
mentions  the  “  Royal  Charles”  (32  guns)  and  the  “Jonathan” 
(24  guns,  150  men) — the  latter  also  a  capture  from  the  Dutch 
in  an  earlier  fight.  This  seems  a  rather  important  omission, 
especially  as  the  “  Royal  Charles  ”  (formerly  the  “  Naseby,” 
but  rechristened  for  the  conveyance  of  Charles  II  and  his 
family  from  Holland  to  England  at  the  Restoration)  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  ships  of  the  English  fleet  (“  een  van  de 
grootste  en  schoonste  schepen  der  Engelsche  vloot  ”).  had  borne 
the  admiral’s  flag,  and  regularly  carried  100  guns,  though  on  the 
occasion,  whether  from  parsimony  or  from  the  shallowness  of 
the  water,  her  armament  had  been  reduced  (“want  men  had 
er  het  zwaarste  geschut  afgelicht”).  We  say  nothing  of  the 
English  ships  sunk  in  the  river  to  bar  the  passage,  except  that 
Brandt  mentions  four  fire-ships  at  Chatham  (“  daar  lagen  vier 
Engelsche  branders  dwars  in  de  Rivier  gezonken  om  de  door- 
vaart  te  beletten  ”),  and  two  large  ships  below  Upnor  Castle 
(“  hier — that  is,  beneden  het  Ivasteel  van  Upnor— hadden  ze  ook 
twee  groote  schepen  gezonken  om  de  Rivier  te  stoppen  ”),  near 
the  iron  chain. 

We  are  not  stickling  for  details  in  a  resume  ;  but  we  have 
difficulty  in  accepting  Prof.  Lodge’s  summary  as  adequate,  even 
if  six  burnt  ships  were  substituted  for  three.  When  Mr.  C.  T. 
Atkinson  (“  Cambridge  Modern  History,”  Y,  188)  Says  that 
“sixteen  vessels  in  all”  were  “taken,  burnt,  or  scuttled  by  the 
defenders,  among  them  the  ‘Royal  Charles’  and  three  other 
vessels  of  almost  equal  strength  ” — no  doubt  Brandt’s  true 
English  three — the  impression  is  very  different  from  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  Prof.  Lodge’s  statement. 


Curves. 


Practical  Curve  Tracing.  By  R.  Howard  Duncan,  A.R.C.Sc. 

(5s.  net.  Longmans.) 

In  selecting  the  title  for  his  work,  the  author  has  been,  in 
some  respects,  well  advised ;  for  (1)  the  treatise  is  more  espe¬ 
cially  intended  to  help  engineering  students  and  others  who, 
like  them,  are  required  to  exercise  their  mathematical  skill  in 
essentially  practical  directions,  and  (2)  the  text  enlarges  on  some 
of  the  principal  means  which  such  students  have  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  when  called  upon  to  record  the  results  of  experiments  in  a 
manner  at  once  effective  and  suitable  for  purposes  of  permanent 
reference  and  easy  comparison.  Considered,  however,  from 
another  standpoint,  the  title  is  not  adequate  ;  for  the  treatise 
affords  to  the  careful  reader  a  very  clear  insight  into  many  of 
the  broad  principles  underlying  the  theory  of  the  curves  he  is 
taught  to  draw.  Mr.  Duncan,  besides  being  himself  an  expert 
in  the  subject,  is  also  skilled  in  the  methods  of  analysis  and 
possesses  qualifications  that  enable  him  to  train  the  student  so 
that  he  may  know  for  what  to  look  and  may  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  the  various  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  func¬ 
tions  of  which  it  is  his  object  to  produce  a  graphical  representa¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  diagrams,  which  naturally  form  not  only  an 
important,  but  an  essential,  part  of  the  text- book,  are  of  marked, 
excellence.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  volume  opens  with  a  brief 
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explanation  of  Cartesian  co-ordinates  and  axes  of  reference,  ai id 
one  is  surprised  to  find  in  the  course  of  a  wou  o  sue  i 
passages  notable  for  a  want  of  due  regard  to  the  sense  of  lines 
The  introductory  chapter,  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  i 
followed  by  an  excellent  one  on  the  plotting  of  curves  either  h  o 
given  data  or  from  their  equations,  and,  m  connexion  with  this, 
we  would  ask  the  student  to  lay  to  heart  the  author  s  instruc¬ 
tions  both  as  to  the  intelligent  and  careful  selection  ot  units  and 
scales  for  any  given  piece  of  work,  and  as  to  the  due  record  o 
them  when  they  have  been  suitably  chosen.  In  the  subsequent 
chapters  the  writer  discusses,  at  considerable  length  and  in  a 
manner  at  once  broad,  clear,  and  suggestive  curves  ot  various 
fundamental  types,  beginning  with  the  straight  line  and  taki  g 
up  in  succession  the  parabolic,  the  hyperbolic,  the  exponential 
and  the  logarithmic  families.  The  sine  curve  t  ien  engages  n. 
attention,  and  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  it  some  of  the  most 
daintily  finished  diagrams  of  the  text-book  occur.  Mr.  Duncan 
now  proceeds  to  consider  the  solution  of  equations  by  graphical 
methods,  illustrating  carefully  both  fundamental  mo  es  o  pro¬ 
cedure  :  namely,  that  of  plotting  the  curve  of  the  whole  ex¬ 
pression  and  finding  its  intersections  with  the  *-axis  as  sum  g 
Cartesian  co-ordinates — and  that  of  breaking  up.  ie  expi 
into  functions  of  simpler  form  and  investigating  the  points 
where  the  less  complex  curves  cut  each  other.  An  introduct 
of  the  reader  to  the  root  ideas  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus  is  the  subject  of  the  last  two  chapters,  the  link  between 
integration  as  a  summation  and  integration  as  myei  se^  < 
differentiation  being  well  brought  out.  Some  useful  tables 
for  example,  four-figure  tables  of  logarithms  and  antilogarithms 
—and  a  selection  of  exercises  (with  answers)  close  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  very  valuable  text-book. _ _ 

GENERAL  NOTICES 

CLASSICS. 

“  School  Class  Books.” — Select  Letters  of  Seneca.  Edited  by  Walter  C 
Summers,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, .Fnth 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Sheffield.  (5s.  Macmillan.) 

The  general  acceptance  of  wider  views  of  the  field  of  Latin  literatur 


suitable  for  students  may  reassure  Prof.  Summers.  Why honoursmen  and 
passmen  alike  should  not  read  Seneca,  or  why  any  argument  should  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  they  should,  is  beyond  our  understanding,  lhe 
present  writer,  at  any  rate,  read  a  treatise  of  Seneca’s  for  honours  some¬ 
where  about  forty  years  ago,  and  has  never  felt  any  the  worse  for  it. 
Students  will  do  well  to  study  Prof.  Summers’s  selections,  at  all  risks  to 
the  purity  of  their  vocabulary,  the  nicety  of  their  syntax,  and  the  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  their  philosophy.  Seneca  wrote  better  Latin  than  the  1  ublic 
Orator  of  any  modern  University,  and  he  discourses  as  sensibly  and  sug¬ 
gestively  as  any  University  don.  Prof.  Summers  furnishes  elaborate 
and  instructive  introductions  on  (1)  the  pointed  style  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  (2)  the  language  and  style  of  Seneca’s  prose,  and  (3  the 
critics  of,  and  the  literary  debtors  to,  Seneca’s  prose.  .  We  will  not 
inquire  how  far  the  matter  is  relevant  to  school  requirements  :  the 
teacher  will  select  the  more  pertinent  points.  The  notes  are  very  iu 
and  very  good.  The  edition  is  a  scholarly  piece  of  work,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  much  more  widely  used  than  Prof.  Summers 
seems  to  anticipate. 

The  Symposium  of  Plato.  Edited  by  R.  -G-.  Bury,  M. A.,  formerly  Scholar 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  late  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Biyn 

Mawr  College,  U.S.A.  (7s.net.  Cambridge :  Hetfer.  London: 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.)  .  _  .  „  , , 

Mr.  Bury  has  already  given  proof  of  his  quality  in  his  edition  ot  t  e 
“  Philebus.”  It  is  surprising— although  there  are  mitigations  ot  one  s 
surprise— that  the  “  Symposium,”  ‘-undeniably  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  classical  literature,”  should  have  had  to  wait  till  now  for  a  formal  and 
substantial  English  commentary.  “The  interest  of  the  book  is  not 
merely  literary  or  philosophical  ;  it  appeals  also  to  the  wider  circle  ot 
students  of  culture  and  of  life,  and  of  the  ‘  criticism  of  life,  by  its  rich¬ 
ness  of  suggestion  and  by  its  vividness  of  portraiture’  —notably  by  i  s 
full  and  clear  presentation  of  the  personality  of  Socrates.  Ample  and 
efficient  as  is  the  introduction,  we  could  wish  that  Mr.  Bury  had  no 
troubled  himself  about  the  limits  of  “  a  moderate  compass,  and  had 
spoken  his  mind  unreservedly  upon  the  numerous  and  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  conuected  with  the  literary  form  and  philosophical  substance  ot  the 
dialogue  Still  he  makes  a  weightv  contribution  to  the  discussion  ot  the 
more°  important  points.  The  critical  notes  are  wisely  conservative. 
Apart  from  general  experience,  “in  many  cases  the  papyrus  |Uxy  - 
rhvnchus,  No. ''843,  Grenfell  and  Hunt]  once  more  proves  the  antiquity  ot 
readings  which  modern  criticism  rejects  or  suspects.”  The  explanatory 
notes  are  very  instructive,  and  yet  they  indicate  a  large  reserve  ot  learn¬ 
ing.  A  most  scholarly,  judicious,  and  able  work. 

( Continued  on  page  374.) 
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MATHEMATICS. 

The  Public  School  Geometry.  By  F.  J.  W.  Whipple,  M.A.  (2s.  Dent.) 

The  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of  school  text -hooks  on  mathe- 
matics  and  science  which,  is  now  in  course  of  preparation  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  The  present  work 
has  been  arranged  and  written  in  accordance  with  the  new  ideas  as  to 
the  teaching  of  mathematics,  and  it  affords  a  bright  and  interesting 
scheme  of  study.  The  matter  generally  is  clearly  treated,  whilst  the 
language,  as  a  rule,  carries  conviction  with  it  and  is  duly  terse.  From 
time  to  time  the  writer  renders  himself  liable  to  adverse  criticism,  and 
a  few  instances  of  passages  standing  in  need  of  revision  are  cited  below 
with  a  view  to  their  correction  in  any  subsequent  edition.  Firstly, 
there  are  probably  many  teachers  who  will  be  ready  to  accept  the 
author’s  inductive  method  of  discussing  Euclid’s  I,  8,  and  equally 
ready  to  postpone,  so  far  as  younger  pupils  are  concerned,  a  rigid 
proof  of  the  theorem  ;  but  will  such  teachers  consider  that  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison  it  is  sufficient  merely  “  to  fold  the  paper  about 
the  sides”  of  one  triangle  before  attempting  to  fit  it  on  another  with 
sides  respectively  equal  to  those  of  the  first  ?  Evidently  the  portions 
of  paper  exterior  to  the  former  triangle  should  be  removed  after  the 
folding.  Next,  there  occurs  on  page  19  a  definition  of  vertically  opposite 
angles  which  is  nugatory,  seeing  that  the  arms  of  a  pair  of  adjacent 
angles  are  not  the  same,  one  arm  alone  being  common  to  both  angles  ; 
the  author  has  failed  to  state  what  undoubtedly  he  meant— namely,  that 
of  the  four  angles  formed,  when  two  straight  lines  cut  each  other,  two 
are  said  to  be  vertically  opposite  when  the  arms  of  the  one  are  the  pro¬ 
ductions  through  the  common  vertex  of  the  arms  of  the  other.  A.gain, 
Mr.  Whipple’s  inductive  and  direct  mode  of  discussing  parallels  is  in¬ 
genious,  but  here  once  more  a  bad  definition — that  of  alternate  angles — 
presents  itself,  and  further  it  may  be  asked  with  some  show  of  reason 
whether  the  term  “cognate  angles”  is  an  improvement,  and  whether 
the  usual  expression  “corresponding  angles”  is  not  more  likely  to  be 
understood  by  the  beginner.  The  reader  will,  we  think,  be  attracted  by 
the  author’s  very  neat  application  of  the  principles  of  ratio  and  proportion 
to  the  proof  of  theorems  on  the  circle  concerning  the  rectangles  under  the 
segments  of  intersecting  chords. 

Practical  * Arithmetics .  Books  Va  and  VIa.  By  W.  Knowles,  B.A., 

B.Sc.  Lond.,  and  H.  E.  Howard.  (Pupils’  Series,  Book  Va,  4d.  ; 

Book  VIa,  5d.  Teachers’  Series,  Is.  Cd.  each.  Longmans.) 

We  had  occasion  some  time  since  to  notice  favourably  specimen 
volumes  of  this  series.  The  new  books  are  offered  as  alternative  to  the 
corresponding  numbers  of  the  series  in  its  original  form,  and,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  exercises  have  been  made  slightly  simpler  in  character, 
the  supplementary  “  Books  ”  now  issued  may  be  commenced  by  children 
at  an  earlier  age,  or  may  prove  specially  welcome  in  classes  consisting 
partly  or  wholly  of  girls.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  remind  our  readers 
that  the  course  of  instruction  here  suggested  is  based  on  Mr.  C.  T. 
Millis's  scheme  for  the  correlation  of  teaching  in  connexion  with  arith¬ 
metic,  geometry,  and  easy  practical  mathematics. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

“Oxford  Higher  French  Series.” — (1)  La  Societe  Frangaise  au  X  Vile 
Siecle.  By  Victor  Cousin,  edited  by  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.  (3s.  6d.  net.) 
(2)  La  Chronique  du  Regne  de  Charles  IX.  By  Prosper  Merimee, 
edited  by  Alfred  T.  Baker,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Sheffield. 
(3s.net.)  (Clarendon  Press.) 

(1)  M.  Delbos,  in  a  bright  introduction,  sketches  the  life  and  work  of 
Cousin,  discusses  his  philosophical  eclecticism  (un  optimisme  pousse  a 
l’excesj,  and  introduces  us  to  the  “  chambre  bleue  ”  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  showing  us  how  we  should  regard  Mile  de  Scudery’s 
“Grand  Cyrus”  and  the  famous  “Clelie,”  and  pointing  out  that  the 
“precieuses  ridicules”  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  “veritable 
precieuses”  and  not  to  be  associated  with  the  salon  of  Mme  de  Ram¬ 
bouillet.  “  II  reste  done  certain  et  bien  acquis  que  l'hotel  de  Rambouillet 
eut,  somme  toute,  une  influence  bienfaisante  sur  le  langage  et  sur  les 
mceurs.”  M.  Delbos  has  a  very  different  estimate  of  “  Clelie”  from  that 
of  M.  Gorgibus.  “  Envisage  comme  l’a  fait  Cousin,  le  roman  de  Mile  de 
Scudery  n’est  plus  un  badinage  sterile  ;  au  contraire,  il  prend  une  im¬ 
portance  considerable  au  point  de  vue  de  l’histoire  litteraire  et  il  va,  de 
plus,  faire  revivre  pour  nous  en  une  suite  de  brillantes  esquisses  toute  la 
lmn6e  des  peisonnages  de  cette  interessante  societe.”  The  notes,  mainly 
historical  and  literary,  are  most  helpful.  (2)  Prof.  Baker  rapidly  out¬ 
lines  Merimee’s  life,  work,  and  character,  and  justly  notes  that  his  writ¬ 
ing  is  a  model  of  prose  style.  The  “  Chronique  ”  is  not  a  history,  but  a 
series  of  stories  about  various  people  of  the  period.  Merimee  himself 
tells  us  that  he  has  just  been  reading  a  number  of  memoirs  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  offers  “un  extrait  de  mes  lectures.”  “Je  n’aime  dans 
l’histoire  que  les  anecdotes,  et  parmi  les  anecdotes  je  prefere  celles  oil 
j ’imagine  trouver  une  peinture  vraie  des  moeurs  et  des  caracteres  a  une 
epoque  donnee.”  “  11  est  curieux,  ce  me  semble,  de  comparer  ces 
mceurs  avec  les  notres.”  The  volume  is  interesting  throughout.  The 
notes  are  not  very  extensive,  but  they  willafford  great  assistance  to  the 
young  reader. 

A  Spanish  Reader.  By  Fernando  de  Arteaga  y  Pereira,  M.A.  Oxon.  and 
Birm.,  Taylorian  Lecturer  in  Spanish  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  Lecturer  in  Spanish  and  Italian  in  the  University  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  (4s.  Heidelberg  :  Groos.  London  :  Nutt ;  Dulau  ;  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  ^Method  Gaspey-Otto-Sauer.) 

The  volume  is  about  equally  divided  between  prose  and  poetry,  the 
passages  being  selected  from  the  principal  authors  from  the  sixteenth 
century  onwards,  and  thus  representing  the  best  of  the  Spanish  language 
and  literature,  while  the  matter  is  typically  Spanish  (customs,  popular 
festivals,  history,  &c.).  The  prose  samples  the  general  literature  and  his¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  the  novels  ;  the  poetry  is  lyric  and  dramatic.  Each  section 
is  arranged  in  chronological  order,  so  as  to  show  development  in  language 
and  in  ideas  ;  and  space  is  measured  by  intrinsic  importance.  Occasional 
foot-notes  furnish  useful  explanations,  and  selected  bibliographies  are 
appended.  There  are  also  maps  of  Spain  and  of  the  world,  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  Castilian  language.  The  name  of  the  editor  guaran¬ 
tees  the  excellence  of  the  compilation. 
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SCIENCE. 

“Text-Books  of  Science.”  —  Elementary  Experimental  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.  By  W.  T.  Clough,  A.R.C.Sc.  Lond.,  F.C.S.,  F.P.S., 
Head  of  the  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering  Department,  East 
Ham  Technical  College,  late  Senior  Physics  Master  at  Owen’s 
School,  Islington.  (2s.  6d.  Methuen.) 

The  volume  is  primarily  intended  to  provide  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  electricity  and  magnetism  for  students  preparing  for  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  and  the  First  Stage  Board  of  Education 
Examinations  in  this  subject ;  and  of  course  it  meets  the  requirements  of 
other  similar  examinations,  including  those  of  the  University  of  London 
and  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  An  introductory  chapter  deals  briefly 
with  elementary  facts  and  conceptions,  and  the  body  of  the  work  treats 
in  three  Parts  of  Magnetism,  Electrostatics,  and  Voltaic  Electricity. 
The  handling  is  patiently  progressive  and  admirably  clear.  The  expla¬ 
nations  are  direct  and  plain,  and  the  experiments  (198)  are  well  devised 
on  the  basis  of  experience  in  school  work.  A  series  of  questions  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  each  chapter,  and  some  examination  papers  (with  tables  of 
physical  constants  and  an  index)  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
There  are  235  illustrations.  Pupils  that  work  through  the  volume  will 
obtain  a  thoroughly  sound  foundation  in  the  subject. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  publishes  Qualitative  Analysis  Tables 
for  use  at  the  Bench ,  drawn  up  by  E.  I.  Lewis,  B.A.  Cantab.,  B.Sc. 
Lond.,  Assistant  Master  at  Oundle  School  (2s.  6d.  net).  The  Tables  are 
printed  in  varied  types  and  colours  on  four  cards,  14  j  x  9|  in.,  varnished, 
faced  with  metal  strips,  and  held  together  by  two  rings  passing  through 
eyelet  holes.  The  matter  is  very  carefully  selected  and  disposed.  These 
cards  should  be  most  useful  to  young  students. 

Messrs.  Macmillan’s  School  Set  of  Mathematical  Instruments  (Is.  net) 
should  prove  to  be  very  serviceable.  It  contains  a  bow  compass, 
dividers,  2  set  squares  (45°  and  60°  respectively,  4x5  in.,  edges  showing 
inches  and  tenths  and  millimetres),  a  nickel-plated  protractor,  a  double- 
bevelled  6-iu.  rule  showing  inches  and  tenths  and  millimetres,  and  a 
drawing  pencil — all  in  a  patent  metal  pocket  case,  with  sand-paper  for 
sharpening  pencils  affixed.  The  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  the  case 
is  convenient. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

A  New  Shakespearean  Dictionary .  By  Richard  J ohn  Cunliffe,  M.  A. ,  LL.B. 

(9s.  net.  Blackie.) 

Mr.  Cunliffe  has  made  a  fresh  and  systematic  examination  of  the 
language  of  the  Shakespeare  canon,  with  a  view  to  present  and  define 
concisely  the  constituents  of  that  language  in  so  far  as  they  have  passed 
from  our  modern  speech.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  hard-and-fast  line  should  be  draw  between  Shakespearean  and  modern 
usage,  and  Mr.  Cunliffe  has  rightly  decided,  in  cases  of  any  doubt,  to 
risk  error  on  the  side  of  inclusion.  Where  words  or  meanings  are  ob¬ 
viously  obsolete  or  unfamiliar,  the  reader  is  on  his  guard  ;  the  real 
difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  words  that  are  perfectly  familiar,  but  that 
bear  a  different  sense  in  Shakespearean  use — a  sense  that  may  sometimes 
be  suspected  as  different,  but  sometimes  may  not.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by 
systematic  use  of  such  a  book  as  this  that  the  student  begins  to  realize 
how  far  the  language  has  moved  away  from  the  Shakespearean  position. 
After  due  allowance  for  the  help  of  Schmidt's  Lexicon,  glossaries,  and 
dictionaries,  much  credit  remains  to  Mr.  Cunliffe,  who  has  evidently 
worked  in  independence  and  passed  the  conclusions  of  other  scholars 
through  critical  tests  before  adopting,  modifying,  or  rejecting  them. 
Students  who  wish  to  read  Shakespeare  with  understanding  should  have 
this  scholarly  and  handy  lexicon  at  their  elbow.  The  volume  is  hand¬ 
somely  furnished  forth  by  the  publishers. 

The  Era  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Henry  N.  Hudson,  LL.D. 

(8d.  net  each  volume.  Jack.) 

The  edition  will  consist  of  forty-two  volumes,  of  which  we  have  the 
first  dozen  before  us :  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  The  Tempest,  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  Romeo  and  JuliA, 
Hamlet,  As  You  Hike  It,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  King  Hen.-,, 
the  Eighth,  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  and  Othello.  The  text  is  the 
result  of  a  careful  collation  of  the  authorities  ;  the  introductions  are 
concisely  instructive  ;  explanatory  notes,  judicious  and  sufficient,  art* 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  ;  and  the  critical  notes  at  the  end  of  each 
volume  form  an  interesting  and  suggestive  feature.  The  editing  is 
scholarly,  and  restrained  to  the  purpose.  The  type  is  large  and  clear, 

( Continued  on  page  376.) 
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ENGLISH  HISTORY,  A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  TEXT-BOOK. 

A  History  of  England.  By  James  Oliphant,  M.A.  Pp.  xvi -4-456.  Large  crown  8vo, 

PnCe  Messrs.  DENT  have  pleasure  in  announcing  this  new  book.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  suggestions  of  the 

Board  of  Education  on  the  Teaching  of  History  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Maps  Battle  Plans,  Text  Illustrations  will  be  found  to  be  more  numerous  than  in  books  of  a  similar  standard, 

while  the’ Gallery  of  Portraits  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  a  unique  and  valuable  feature. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Tony  et  sa  Soeur  en  France.  Recit  de  Voyage  avec  notes  et  appendices  sup  les 

gens  et  les  choses.  By  J.  Duhamel,  M.A.,  sometime  Master  in  Harrow  School.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  French  Verb  Exercise  Book.  By  Miss  C.  F.  Shearson.  Crown  4to,  80  pp.,  9d.net. 
Pour  la  Patrie,  et  Antres  Contes  d’Enfants.  Par  Jetta  S.  Wolff.  Pp.  viii  +  136.  Is.  4d. 
New  Short  French  Readers.  Six  New  Volumes  in  the  Press. 


La  Mule  du  Pape  (and  other  Stories).  A.  Daudet. 
Le  Bienvenu  (Jean  Yaljean).  "Victor  Hugo. 

Les  Quatorze  Saints.  Riehl. 


L’ Affaire  des  Contrebandiers.  Topffer. 

Memoires  du  G6n6ral  Marbot. 

Le  Tresor  du  Vieux  Seigneur.  Erckmann-Cbatrian. 


Edited  by  H.  C.  Norman,  B.A. 
Exercises,  with  an  Abstract  of  the 


Les  Feuilles  d’Automne  de  Victor  Hugo. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is.  4d. 

German  Grammar  and  Word  Formation. 

Essentials  of  German  Grammar.  By  Walter  Rippmann.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is.  8d. 

Aus  dem  Leben.  German  Scenes  for  the  Classroom.  By  L.  Hirsch  and  J.  Stuart  Walters. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is.  4d.  -. 

Easy  Free  Composition  in  German.  By  Walter  Rippmann,  M.A.  Is.  4d. 
LATIN. 

Caesar  Imperator.  An  Elementary  Latin  Reader,  with  Vocabulary  and  Reform  Exer¬ 

cises  on  the  Text.  By  J.  W.  E.  Pearce,  M.A.,  Joint  Author  of  Dent’s  “  Eirst  Latin  Book.”  Is.  4d. 

SCHOOL  WORLD.—"  This  is  a  good  book.  The  text  is  simple  and  easy,  and  introduces  many  common  constructions. 

Basis  Latina.  An  Introduction  to  Latin  through  the  Language  to  the  Literature.  By 

Prof.  E.  V.  Arnold,  M.A.,  assisted  by  W alter  Rippmann,  M.A.  Extra  fcap,  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS . 

The  Public  School  Modern  Geometry.  By  F.  J.  W.  Whipple,  M.A.,  Assistant 

.  written  by  a  teacher  who  is  gifted  with  an  invaluable  fund  of  imagination.  We 

can  cordially  recommend  it.”  n  r 

Exercise  Papers  in  Elementary  Algebra.  By  Rev.  E.  M.  Radford,  Mathe¬ 

matical  Lecturer  at  St.  John's  College,  Battersea.  With  Papers  on  Book  Work.  2s.  Answers,  6d. 

SCIENCE. 

Astronomy,  A  Manual  for  Students.  By  Prof.  F.  W.  Dyson,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in 

the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Large  fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net.  _  14-1 

Dent’s  Scientific  Primers.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations^  Is.  net  eac  1 

volume.  ,  , 

Biology.  By  Prof.  Harvey  Gibson,  M.A. 

Chemistry.  By  Prof.  Sir  W.  A.  Ejlden,  P.R.S. 

liWJSToSl  “p"si,ion'  „  .  a 

Practical  Nature  Study  for  Schools.  By  Oswald  H.  Latter,  M.A.,  Senior 

Science  Master  at  Charterhouse,  formerly  Tutor  at  Keble  College,  Oxford.  v,innUp.d  to  recoanized  Teachers  only. 

Part  I  (Pupil's  Book, .  Second  Edition,  2a.  6d.  net.  Part  ,  1  (Teach™'.  A, land  An™L 

The  Pupil’s  Book  is  also  issued  separately  as  fd‘ Section  fl I —Vertebrate  Animals,  Tadpoles,  Progs  and  Toads,  Domestic 

I  EElSi^BiSf  Leaves,  Bnds.  Bulb,.  Corn,,.  Emit,  and  their  diapemi,  Sect, on  V I.-Botmr. 

Seeds  and  Seedlings,  Effects  of  Light,  Starch,  Breathing,  Rusting  of  Iron. 

COMMERCIAL. 

_.  n  ...  Book-keening.  With  Numerous  Exercises.  By 

£gSSL  aiy  °  o,f  o,^gPcon.f reia,  M„er.  Conn,'  B.rr.v,  —nabivA  2,. 

A  Detailed  Prospectus  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Publisher. 


Botany.  By  J.  Reynolds  Green,  D.Sc.,  E.R.S. 
Geology.  By  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory,  P.R.S. 
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and  each  volume  has  an  appropriate  frontispiece.  The  cloth  binding 
is  artistic  and  durable.  An  admirable  edition,  suitable  alike  for  the 
school  and  for  the  pocket  of  the  general  reader. 

The  Children's  Shakespeare.  (4d.  each  volume.  Macmillan.) 

We  have  three  volumes  —  King  Lear,  The  Merchant  of  Venice i,  and 
As  You  Like  It.  They  consist  of  “Scenes  from  the  Plays,  with  intro¬ 
ductory  readings  from  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb’s  ‘  Tales  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  ’  arranged  as  a  Continuous  Reader,  with  exercises  in  composition.  ” 
If  the  Shakespearean  age  is  to  be  anticipated,  and  the  process  of  cutting 
and  fitting  is  to  be  admitted,  the  thing  is  well  done,  and  the  exercises 
are  sensible  and  useful.  But,  for  our  own  part,  we  should  leave 
Shakespeare’s  plays  to  a  later  period  of  study,  and  not  cut  and  carve 
them  at  all.  The  type  is  very  generous  and  there  are  four  excellent 
illustrations  in  each  volume. 

HISTORY. 

An  Historical  Atlas.  By  E.  A.  Benians,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  T.  H.  Knight,  M.A.,  City  of  London 
School.  (8d.  Gill.) 

To  teach  history  with  anything  approaching  a  scientific  method,  one  is 
almost  compelled  to  set  out  from,  and  frequently  to  revert  to,  geography. 
Geography  nearly  always  triumphs  over  history,  and  so  a  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  a  land  is  a  condition  precedent  to  any  true  success 
in  the  study  of  its  history.  Indeed,  history  and  geography  act  and  react 
one  upon  the  other,  though  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  potent  agent. 
The  authors  of  this  little  manual  have  succeeded  in  providing  for  the 
general  student  a  collection  of  maps  illustrative  of  the  main  currents  of 
English  history.  To  those  who  need  a  handy  compact  atlas  for  every¬ 
day  purposes  this  one  will  prove  a  boon.  There  are  over  forty  maps,  all 
•of  which  have  a  definite  aim.  They  are  well  drawn,  the  colouring  is 
vivid  but  not  glaring,  and  only  names  of  specific  importance  are  inserted. 
Facing  the  maps  and  supplementing  them  are  chronological  notes  neatly 
arranged  and  having  the  somewhat  rare  merit  of  being  both  concise  and 
•correct.  Why  insert  the  ancient  Caerleons  (Carlisle  and  Chester)  and  omit 
the  one  on  the  Usk  which  still  retains  the  name?  The  map  of  the  Civil 
War  is  unsatisfactory  :  in  fact,  it  tells  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary 
political  map  of  England  would  do.  Still,  within  its  limits,  the  collection 
is  a  thoroughly  good  one  and  deserves  a  wide  cii-culation.  We  know  of 
no  book  of  its  kind  that  gives  more  valuable  help  to  the  student  preparing 
for  the  ordinary  public  examinations. 

History  of  Great  Britain  an.d  Ireland  (1763-1815).  By  A.  J.  Evans,  M.A. 
Camb. ,  B.A.  Lond.,  and  F.  N.  Dixon,  B.A.  Camb.  (‘2s.  6d. 
Clive.) 

This  book  has  been  specially  written  for  the  Government  certificate 
•examinee.  It  covei’s  the  reign  of  George  III  in  very  industrious 
detail.  No  affair  of  any  importance  is  entirely  neglected,  while  issues 
of  great  pith  and  moment  receive  lengthy  notice.  The  reader  may  learn 
of  the  struggle  between  George  III  and  the  Whigs,  and  how  the  latter 
were  gradually  transformed  from  a  selfish  oligarchy  into  Parliamentary 
•reformers  ;  of  the  American  Revolution  and  its  influence  upon  French 
politics  ;  and  so  on.  The  chapter  on  the  agrarian  and  industrial  re¬ 
volution  is  of  more  than  passing  interest.  Here  will  be  found  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  the  material  is  so  extensive. 
Indeed,  some  omissions  might  well  have  been  made  without  serious  loss, 
particularly  certain  historic  asides  (as  page  169,  Lord  Ellenborough) 
which  are  not  germane  to  the  matter  under  discussion.  The  maps  are 
few  and  poor,  and  there  is  no  bibliography.  Otherwise  the  book  is 
a  conscientious  piece  of  work,  bearing  the  impress  of  sound  scholarship 
without  pedantry.  The  authors  have  a  lively  style  and  present  the 
subject  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  Students  will  find  here  precisely 
the  guidance  they  require  for  examination  purposes. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  General  Geography  of  the  World :  Physical,  Historical,  and  Political. 
By  Henry  E.  Evans,  B.A.,  L.C.P.,  English  Master,  Rastrick 
Grammar  School,  Brighouse.  (3s.  6d.  Blackie.) 

Mr.  Evans  has  primarily  in  view  the  needs  of  students  preparing  for 
University  and  other  public  examinations.  He  selects  the  chief  points 
with  discrimination  and  sets  them  out  in  systematic  and  lucid  dis¬ 
position,  tabulating  political  divisions  (with  chief  towns),  principal 
rivers,  &c.  While  very  properly  postulating  a  good  atlas,  he  gives  a 
number  of  good  sketch-maps,  plans  (especially  to  show  railway  lines), 
and  comparative  diagrams.  Examination  papers  are  appended  to  each 
Part,  the  questions  having  been  mostly  set  in  actual  examinations 
and  being  amply  representative.  Typical  answers,  with  various  other 
matters,  are  placed  in  appendix.  There  is  a  very  full  index.  The  book 
has  been  prepared  with  great  thoughtfulness  and  care,  and  a  word  of 
warm  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  publishers  for  the  excellent  type 
and  the  strong  binding.  The  work  is  very  attractive  as  well  as  ex¬ 
tremely  serviceable. 

A  School  Text-hook  of  Geography.  By  Lionel  W.  Lyde,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 
Professor  of  Economic  Geography  in  University  College,  London. 
(3s.  6d.  Adam  &  Charles  Black.) 

As  this  volume  completes  Messrs.  Black’s  series  of  larger  “School 
Text-books  in  Geography” — for  the  present,  at  any  rate — it  assumes  a 
genei-al  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  method  is  descriptive.  Prof. 
Lyde  seizes  the  main  features  and  describes  them  effectively  in  very 
readable  form.  He  begins  with  general  principles  and  world  features, 


and  then  handles  the  continents  successively.  A  full  index  is  appended. 
The  illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  very  useful.  The  volume  may 
be  used  with  great  profit  in  company  with,  or  in  succession  to,  any 
other  series  or  general  text-book.  It  is  comprehensive,  clear,  well  in¬ 
formed,  and  highly  suggestive. 

A  Text-hook  of  Geography.  By  G.  Cecil  Fry,  M.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  Science 
Master  at  West  Buckland,  North  Devon.  (4s.  6d.  Clive — Uni¬ 
versity  Tutorial  Press.) 

Mr.  Fry  warns  off  beginners,  and  addresses  the  middle  and  upper 
forms  of  schools  and  students  for  such  examinations  as  London  Matricula¬ 
tion.  He  gives  five  chapters  to  mathematical  and  general  physical 
geography,  and  then  descx-ibes  systematically  and,  in  decreasing  detail, 
the  British  Isles,  North  America,  and  the  other  continents,  devoting  the 
last  chapter  to  a  summary  account  of  the  British  Empire  and  British 
commerce.  There  is  a  useful  appendix  of  statistics  and  a  good  index  ; 
also  two  weather  maps  and  sixty-three  pertinent  figures.  The  matter 
is  judiciously  selected  and  lucidly  presented,  and  both  type  and  binding 
are  verv  satisfactory. 

RELIGION. 

The  Commemoration  Prayer  Book :  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as 
amended  by  His  Majesty  King  George  Y  in  Council.  In  various 
bindings  at  various  prices.  (Oxford  :  University  Press  ;  London  : 
Henry  Frowde.) 

Prefixed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  are  “  The  Forms  of  Prayer 
and  Services  relating  to  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII,  of  Blessed  and 
Glorious  Memory,”  issued  from  1841  to  1910;  and  “  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern  ”  are  added.  There  are  twenty-five  illustrations  of  scenes 
relative  to  the  late  King  Edward,  and  the  frontispiece  is  a  photogravure 
portrait  of  him  in  his  coronation  robes.  The  book  is  px-inted  on  Oxford 
india  paper  and  magnificently  bound  in  leather.  A  fine  piece  of  work¬ 
manship. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Translated  from  the  Italian 
by  Thomas  W.  Arnold,  M.A.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Chatto  &  Windus.) 

The  rush  of  workaday  books  has  postponed  notice  of  this  delightful 
edition  of  a  famous  other-worldly  book,  which,  however,  is  always  fresh. 
Mr.  Arnold’s  translation,  now  revised  and  augmented,  is  beautifully 
sympathetic,  in  style  ;  the  illustrations — eight  coloured  plates  and 
twenty-four  half-tone  plates,  including  certain  quaint  pictures  from 
a  parchment  manuscript  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
now  published  for  the  first  time — are  skilfully  reproduced  from  famous 
originals  ;  and  the  type  and  get-up  are  very  agreeable.  Dr.  Guido 
Biagi,  of  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  has  supplied  a  scholarly 
and  discriminating  preface  on  the  origins  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
work.  A  chaiming  edition. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Wander  Years  :  being  some  account  of  Journeys  into  Life,  Letters, 
and  Art.  By  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.) 

Though  this  is  a  last  year’s  book,  it  is  just  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been 
published  yesterday.  “We  neglect  coeval  topics  to  go  tracking  back 
upon  the  past  ”  :  we  perambulate  the  Continent,  and  especially  France  ; 
we  take  a  turn  in  a  home  county ;  we  survey  the  Commons’  House  ;  but 
there  is  always,  even  in  the  most  modern  circumstances,  the  tendency  at 
least  to  the  backward  look.  Nor  is  there  any  overpowering  desci-iption  : 
the  author’s  mind  is  on  the  life  and  activity  of  man  ;  and  he  calls  up 
literary  and  artistic  associations,  hangs  festoons  of  romance  in  the 
lumber  room  of  a  hotel  or  around  the  columns  of  a  venerable  fane,  and 
cannot  be  restrained  from  colloguing  with  gypsies,  or  from  sampling  and 
mazing  over  pictures  and  crockery  and  other  articles  of  “  virtue.”  It  is 
a  charming  miscellany,  cultured  and  racy,  bright  and  suggestive,  with 
just  a  sou p<; on  of  inflation,  which  will  be  pardoned  to  the  woi’ker  off 
chain.  About  half  of  the  volume  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  pages 
of  the  Cornhill. 

Things  Seen  in  Holland.  By  Charles  E.  Roche.  (2s.  net.  Seeley.) 

Mr.  Roche  furnishes  a  vivid,  general  sketch  of  “  the  picturesque  cities 
of  Holland,  its  pleasant  villages,  and  its  quaint  waterways,”  and  in¬ 
dicates  something  of  the  fame  of  the  people  in  history,  in  enterprise,  and 
in  art.  The  little  volume  will  prove  an  instructive  and  charming  com¬ 
panion  to  the  traveller.  The  illustrations  are  very  nximerous,  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  good. 


FIRST  GLANCES. 

Classics. 

Crustula  ;  or,  Unseen  Passages  for  Lower  Forms.  Edited  by  E.  A. 
Wells,  M.A.,  late  of  Highfield  Preparatory  School,  near  Southamp¬ 
ton.  Part  I,  Latin.  Is.  Longmans. 

[New  impi-ession,  the  Latin  passages  being  now  issued  separately 
from  the  Greek.  The  original  woi-k  went  through  half-a-dozen 
impressions.  Occasional  simplification  by  omission  of  more  difficult 
clauses.  Judicious  and  interesting.] 

Lucretius  :  De  Rerum  Natura,  V,  1-782.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Lowe, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
Lecturer  in  Education  in  Durham  University.  2s.  Clarendon 
Press. 

[Completes  Dr.  Lowe’s  edition  of  Book  V.  Introduction  deals 
( Continued  on  page  378.) 
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Professor  MEIKLEJOHN’S  SERIES. 

These  Books  are  especially  suitable  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  and  the 

College  of  Preceptors  Examinations,  1911. 


Ready  on  September  5th.  152  pages.  Price  Is.  6d. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  FRENCH  IDIOMS  WITH  EXERCISES. 

By  J.  E.  MICHELL,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Ph.D., 

Officier  d’Academie  and  Assistant  Master  in  Westminster  School,  London. 

A  Keif  to  this  Booh  is  in  preparation. 


geography. 


a  -INT-Cixr  npnrT?APITV  msr  TTTTfl  COMPARATIVE  METHOD.  With  Coloured  Maps  and  Diagrams,  and  an  Outline  of 
4  BTy?i  Thirty-eighth  Edition  (Eevised).  Crown  8,0,  630  pp . 4s.  6d. 

A  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  With  special  reference  to  Commerce  and  History.  With  Maps  and  Diagrams.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn, 

M. A.,  and  M.  J.  C.  Meiklejohn,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  410  pages.  Seventh  Edition  (Revised) .  s- 

A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY.  With  the  Commercial  Highways  of  the  World.  Thirty-first  Edition  (Revised).  By  Professor 

Meiklejohn.  Crown  8vo,  196  pages . 

THE  COMPARATIVE  ATLAS.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.,  and  edited  by  Professor  Meiklejohn.  Eighth  Improved 

Edition.  Containing  64  Plates  and  a  General  Index  . 

AFRICA;  Its  Geography,  Resources,  and  Chronicle  of  Discovery.  By  M.  J.  C.  Meiklejohn,  B.A.,  F.E.G.S.  New 

Edition  (Revised).  Crown  8vo,  80  pages  . 

THE  BRITISH  COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES:  Their  Resources  and  Commerce.  By  M.  J.  C.  Meiklejohn, 

B.A.  Eighth  Edition  (Revised).  Crown  8vo,  96  pages . 

EUROPE:  Its  Physical  and  Political  Geography.  Page  Map  in  Colour.  By  M.  J.  C.  Meiklejohn, B.A.  96  pages.  Fourth 

Edition  (Revised)  . 

AUSTRALASIA:  Its  Geography,  Resources,  Commerce,  and  Chronicle  of  Discovery.  Third  Edirion  (RevisedL 

By  M.  J.  C.  Meiklejohn,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  86  pages  . 

ASIA-  Its  Geography,  Commerce,  and  Resources.  With  Tables  of  Salient  Distances  and  a  Double-page  M,p  in  Colour.  By 
M.  J.  C.  Meiklejohn,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Second  Edition  (Revised).  Crown  8vo,  96  pages  . 


ENGLISH. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  A  New  History  and  Survey  from  Saxon  Times  to  the  Death  of  Tennyson.  By  J  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  Ml. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  650  + viii  pages  . 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE:  Its  Grammar,  History,  and  Literature.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A.  Twenty- 

ninth  Edition.  Enlarged,  with  Exercises  and  Additional  Analysis.  Crown  8vo,  486  pages  . 

THE  ART  OF  WRITING  ENGLISH.  A  Manual  for  Students.  With  Chapters  on  Paraphrasing,  Essay  Writing,  Precis  Writing, 
Punctuation,  and  other  matters.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  340  pages  . 

A  SHORT  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE.  With  330  Exercises.  Twentieth  Edition.  By  Professor 

Meiklejohn.  Crown  8vo,  176  pages . 

COMPOSITION  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  Based  on  Outline  Essays,  with  Exercises  in  Style.  By  C.  H. 

Maxwell,  B.A.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  138  pages  . 

A  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK.  With  Side  Lights  from  History.  Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Professor  Meiklejohn.  Crown  8vo, 

152  pages  . . " 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  QUESTIONS  (with  Answers  and  Index).  By  A.  B.  Cowan.  Second  Edition.  Crowds™, 
200  pages  . 


HISTORY. 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN.  With  Maps  and  Tables.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn^MA. 

Twenty-fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  740  pages  . 


A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Bv  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A.,  and  M. 

de  Brome  Exhibitioner,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  470  +  viii  pages  . 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN.  55  b.c. 

Crown  8vo  . 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Crown  8vo,  86  pages . 


J.  C.  Meiklejohn,  B.A.,  sometime  Adam 

. 2s.  6d. 

o  a.d.  1890.  Twenty-fifth  Edition. 
.  is. 

TO  A.D.  1890.  Seventh  Edition. 

.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 


A  NEW  ARITHMETIC  (Theoretical  and  Practical).  By  G.  A.  Christian,  B.A.  (Bond.),  and  G.  C.'i.i.ar,  B.A.  (Lond.K 

A  SHORT  ARITHMETIC.  By  G.  A.  Christian,  B.A.,  and  A.  H.  Baker,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  19  >  pages, 

A  NEW^  ALGEBRA. }  As  far  as  the  Binomial  Theorem.  Including  Chapters  on  Graphs.  By  G.  Collar,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Joint  Author 
of  “A  NEW  ARITHMETIC”).  Crown  8vo,  438+ viii  pages  .  .  . 

A  complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

MEIKLEJOHN  &  HOLDEN,  11  Paternoster  Square,  London,  E.C. 
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with  the  life  of  Lucretius,  his  style,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
the  poem  generally,  and  specially  the  subject-matter  of  the  fifth 
Book.  Text  paragraphed,  with  contents  headings.  Good  notes. 
Excellent  school  edition.] 

Subjunctive,  The  Latin,  the  Unity  of.  By  Edward  A.  Sonnenschein, 
D.Litt.  Oxon.,  Professor  of  Classics  in  the  University  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  28.  net.  Murray. 

[Fuller  statement  of  views  expressed  in  summary  m  paper  read 
before  the  Classical  Association  and  printed  in  the  Association’s 
Proceedings,  1908.  Acute  and  interesting.] 

Mathematics. 

Arithmetic,  Practical :  Examples  and  Exercises.  By  R.  S.  Osborne, 
F.S.S.,  Lecturer  in  Commercial  Methods  and  Practical  Arithmetic 
at  the  City  of  London  College.  2s.  6d.  Effingham  W  ilson. 

[Thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  rules  presumed  ;  business 
aspects  regarded.  800  exercises  ;  also  250  examples  fully  woiked 
out ;  revision  papers  ;  answers.] 

Calculus,  The,  for  Beginners.  By  J.  W.  Mercer,  M.A.,  Head  of  the 
Mathematical  Department,  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth.  6s. 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

[‘ '  Intended  primarily  for  those  who  are,  or  will  be,  interested  m 
the  applications  of  the  calculus  to  physics  and  engineering,”  but 
generally  serviceable.  “  It  is  much  more  important  for  the  beginner 
to  understand  clearly  what  the  processes  of  the  calculus  mean,  and  | 
what  it  can  do  for  him,  than  to  acquire  facility  in  performing  its 
operations  or  a  wide  acquaintance  with  them.”  Plenty  of  exercises  ; 
answers.  141  figures.] 

English  Literature. 

Bell’s  English  Texts  for  Secondary  Schools. — (1)  Fairy  Poetry,  selected 
and  edited  by  R.  S.  Bate  (First  Year).  (2)  Selections  from  Hak¬ 
luyt’s  Principal  Navigations,  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Hall,  B.A. 
(Second  Year).  Is.  each. 

Blackie’s  English  Classics.— The  Rivals  (Sheridan).  Slightly  abridged. 
Edited  by  John  Peile,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Dulwich  College, 
late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  2d. 

Blackie’s  School  and  Home  Library. — (1)  Eothen  (Kinglake)  ;  (2)  The 
Water  Babies  (Kingsley),  with  four  illustrations  by  Alice  Wood¬ 
ward.  Is.  each. 

Blackie’s  The  Plain  Text  Poets. — (1)  Goldsmith— Select  Poems,  with  in¬ 


troduction  by  E.  Margery  Fox,  Final  Honours  School  of  English 

Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  English 
Mistress  at  the  Clapham  High  School  for  Girls  ;  (2)  Milton  s  Shorter 
Poems,  edited  by  G.  B.  Sellon,  Senior  English  Mistress,  Baker 
Street  High  School,  London  ;  (3)  Macaulay’s  Lays,  with  Ivry, 
the  Armada,  and  Naseby,  edited  by  W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson,  some¬ 
time  Fellow  of  Newnliam  College,  Cambridge.  6d.  each. 

[Nicely  printed  and  got  up.] 

Cambridge  Series  for  Schools  and  Training  Colleges. — Comus  (Milton), 
edited  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.  Is.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

[Introduction,  notes,  glossary,  &c.  Full  and  scholarly.] 
Longmans’  Classbooks  of  English  Literature.— The  Story  of  Sigurd  the 
Volsung  (Morris),  with  portions  condensed  into  prose  by  A\  inifred 
Turner,  B.A.,  Assistant  Mistress,  Ware  Grammar  School  for  Girls, 
and  Helen  Scott,  B.A.,  Assistant  Mistress,  James  Allen’s  Girls’ 
School,  Dulwich.  Is.  6d. 

[Biographical  introduction  by  Prof.  Mackail.  Abridgment  very 
capably  executed.  Very  interesting  reading  book.] 

Macmillan’s  English  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools. — (1)  Narratives 
from  Motley’s  “Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  selected  and  edited 
by  J.  Hutchinson,  formerly  Head  Mistress  of  the  Ashton -under - 
Lyne  and  District  High  School  for  Girls  ;  (2)  Sesame  and  Lilies 
(Ruskin),  edited  by  Albert  E.  Roberts,  M.A.  Is.  each. 

[Admirable  editions  ;  usual  apparatus.] 


Readings  for  Young  Folk. 

“Every  Child’s  Stories.”— (1)  The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (Thackeray); 
(2)  The  Water  Babies  (Kingsley)  ;  (3)  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonder¬ 
land  (Lewis  Carroll) ;  (4)  Martin  Rattler  (Ballantyne)  ;  (5)  Rollo  at 
Work  and  Rollo  at  Play  (Jacob  Abbott)  ;  (6)  Granny’s  Wonderful 
Chair  (Frances  Browne).  4d.  each.  Edward  Arnold. 

[Attractive  new  series.  Mostly  abridged  and  adapted.  Beauti¬ 
fully  printed  ;  tasteful  cover  ;  frontispiece.] 

Oxford  Story  Readers,  The. — First  Series  (for  Standards  I  and  II)  : 
(1)  Adventures  of  Mr.  Prickleback  (Florence  Dugdale) ;  (2)  The 
Golden  Bird  (Grimm).  Id.  paper;  2d.  cloth. 

[Suitable  matter,  with  illustrations.] 

Stead’s  Prose  Classics  for  Children. — The  Water  Babies  (Kingsley). 
With  illustrations  by  Brinsley  le  Fanu.  3d.  net. 

[Abridged.  Well  printed  and  liberally  illustrated.] 

( Continued  on  page  379.) 


POPULAR  HOTELS  IN  CENTRAL  LONDON 


OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY  HOTEL 

GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON. 


NEAR  THE  BRIT/SH  MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

HART  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

These  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEMPERANCE  HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  requirements,  at  moderate  charges,  of 
those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  larger  modern  Licensed  Hotels,  these  Hotels  have 


PASSENGER  LIFTS,  BATHROOMS  ON  EVERY  FLOOR,  LOUNGES  AND  SPACIOUS  DINING, 
DRAWING,  WRITING,  READING,  BILLIARD,  AND  SMOKING  ROOMS. 

Perfect  Sanitation.  Fireproof  Floors.  Telephones.  Night  Porters. 

Bedroom,  Attendance,  and  Table  d’Hote  Breakfast,  Single, 

from  5s.  6d.  to  8s. 

Table  d’Hote  Dinner,  Six  Courses,  3s. 

FULL  TARIFF  AND  TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION. 

Telegraphic  Addresses:  Thackeray  Hotel,  “THACKERAY,  LONDON”;  Kingsley  Hotel,  “  BOOKCRAFT,  LONDON.” 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Stories  of  History  and  Romance. 

Romance,  Old  French,  Stories  from.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot- Buxton, 
F.R.H.S.,  Wistons  School,  Brighton.  Is.  6d.  Methuen  (Stories 
from  Old  Romance). 

[A  score  of  stories,  skilfully  retold.  Delightful.] 

Sea  Kings  of  Great  Britain.  By  G.  A.  R.  Callendar,  B.A.,  Royal  Naval 
College,  Osborne.  Yol.  I,  Hawkins  to  Blake,  ‘2s.  6d.  ;  Vol.  II, 
Albemarle  to  Hawke,  3s.  6d.  Longmans. 

[Capital  series  of  short  biographies  of  famous  admirals.  Numerous 
maps  and  plans.  Most  useful.] 

Shakespeare,  Historical  Tales  from.  By  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller- Couch.  Is.  6d. 
Edward  Arnold. 

[Tells  the  stories  simply  and  straightforwardly.  “  Nowhere,  in 
spite  of  many  inaccuracies,  can  historical  pictures  be  found  so  vivid, 
or  in  the  main  so  just,  as  in  these  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare.” 

“  Of  true  and  fervent  patriotism  these  plays  are  full.”  Eight  full- 
page  illustrations.  Excellent.] 

Women,  Some  Famous.  By  Louise  Creighton.  Is.  6d.  Longmans. 

[Twelve  biographies,  from  St.  Hilda  to  Victoria,  of  good  (as  well 
as  famous)  women,  all  British,  except  Jeanne  d’Arc.  Sympathetic 
and  skilful.  Numerous  illustrations.  Excellent.] 

Music. 

Gregorian  Music,  The  Rudiments.  By  Francis  Burgess,  F.S.A.Scot. 
6d.  William  Reeces. 

(1)  Hay-Time:  a  Cantata  with  action.  3d.  (2)  Winter  :  a  little  Action 

Play  for  children.  3d.  (3)  The  Schoolgirls  :  a  set  of  six  songs 

for  boys  and  girls  at  school  and  home.  Is.  net.  Words  and  Music 
by  L.  Budgen.  Milner  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

[B  right  and  interesting.] 

Lyric  Form,  How  to  Compose  within  the.  Described  for  the  Genera  . 
Reader,  practically  exemplified  for  the  Musician,  and  reduced  to 
precept  for  the  Student,  by  Edwin  Evans,  Senr.,  F.R.C.O.  Is.  6d. 
net.  William  Reeves. 

Novello’s  School  Band  Music  (edited  by  W.  G.  McNaught) :  No.  22, 
Rigaudon  de  Dardanus,  composed  by  J.  Ph.  Rameau,  arranged  by 
J.  AY.  Slatter.  Pianoforte,  Is.  net;  1st  violin,  2nd  violin,  and 
violoncello,  3d.  net  each.- — Morris  Dance  Tunes,  collected  from 
traditional  sources  and  arranged  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  by 
Cecil  J.  Sharp  and  Herbert  C.  Macilwaine.  Set  V,  2s.  net.  Set  VI, 
2s.  net.  In  connexion  with  these  is  issued  “The  Morris  Book,” 
Part  III,  by  the  same  authors,  giving  a  full  and  clear  description  of 
the  traditional  way  in  which  these  dances  are  performed  by  the 
Morris-men  of  England,  together  with  a  notation  in  which  each  step 
and  figure  is  described  in  the  fullest  details  (2s.  6d.) — Novello’s 
School  Music :  The  W alrus  and  the  Carpenter,  a  Choral  Ballad  or 
Short  Cantata  for  Schools  and  Classes,  music  by  Percy  E.  Fletcher. 
Is.  ;  Tonic  Sol-fa  edition,  4d. — Novello’s  School  Songs:  Book  197, 
Six  Unison  Songs  (Grade  III),  by  various  composers.  6d.  Book  214, 
Twelve  Animal  Songs  for  young  people,  words  by  Eric  Burke, 
music  by  F.  Peel.  Is.  Book  219a,  Selected  Songs  and  Rounds,  for 
united  performance  at  general  gatherings.  3d.  No.  890,  Sweet 
Echo  (Lady’s  Song  from  “Comus”),  two-part  song  for  female 
voices,  music  by  W.  G.  Alcock.  3d.  No.  1018,  Sweet  and  Low 
(lullaby;  Tennyson),  music  by  J.  Barnby,  arranged  for  two  voices, 
by  John  E.  West.  l^d.  No.  1019,  Child  Voices,  two-part  song 
for  treble  voices,  words  by  Helen  F.  Bantock,  music  by  Granville 
Bantock.  2d.  No.  1034,  Ode  to  Joy,  unison  song,  English  words 
by  W.  G.  Rothery,  music  by  Schubert,  l2d.  No.  1035,  Erlaf- 
Lake,  unison  song  (Schubert).  l|d.  No.  1036,  Peace  (Pax  Ambis- 
cum),  unison  song  (Schubert).  l|d.  No.  1037,  Lord  of  our  Being 
(Sorge  nel  Petto),  unison  song  from  Rinaldo  (Handel).  Id. 
No.  1038,  Art  thou  troubled  ?  (Dove  sei),  unison  song  from  Ronde- 
linda  (Handel).  Id.  No.  1072,  Ye  Banks  and  Braes,  two-part 
song  for  female  voices,  music  by  A.  Madeley  Richardson.  3d. 

Education. 

Board  of  Education. — (1)  Educational  Pamphlets,  No.  22  :  Syllabus  of 
Mathematics  for  the  Austrian  Gymnasien.  2d.  (2)  Regulations  for 

Technical  Schools,  &c. — Parti,  Grant  Regulations.  Cd.5.>29.  2d. 

(3)  Syllabus  of  Preliminary  Examination  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers’  Certificate,  1912.  Wyman. 

L.C.C.— Report  of  Medical  Officer  (Education)  for  1909.  Is.  6d.  King. 

[Very  comprehensive  and  able.] 

L.C.P.  Examination,  A  Guide  to.  Normal  Correspondence  College. 

Victoria. — Report  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  1908—9. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Grieben’s  Guide  Books.  Vol.  127,  Brussels  and  the  Universal  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Is.  Gd.  Vol.  141,  Belgium,  3s.  Vol.  142,  Holland,  3s. 

Williams  &  Norgate.  . 

[Essential  points  selected ;  good  maps  and  plans,  and  plenty  ot 
them.  Convenient  form  and  size.] 

Health  Visitor,  The.  Pamphlet  No.  2,  issued  by  the  National  League 
for  Physical  Education  and  Improvement.  Id. 

[Revised  and  simplified  edition.  Practical ;  useful.] 


11514.  (Professor  Morley,  M.A.)— Let  the  complex  variables  w,  z 
be  connected  by  the  relation  2iv  =  z+62/z.  Show  that,  if  z  describes 
a  circle,  w  describes  a  nodal  bicircular  quartic. 

Note  by  Professor  Sanjana,  M.A. 

I  regret  that,  by  an  oversight,  I  took  the  centre  of  the  circle  described 
by  z  at  the  origin.  AVith  the  notation  on  p.  109  of  Reprint,  Vol.  xvi, 
New  Series,  we  have  to  eliminate  c  and  d  from 

2 \p/c  =  1  +  b2/  (c2  +  d'2) ,  2q/d  =  1  —  i>2/  (c"  +  d-) , 
and  (c-h)2  +  (d-k)2  =  r2  and  not  c2  +  d2  =  r2.  AVe  then  obtain  the 
relation  between  p  and  q,  i.e.,  the  locus  described  by  tv.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  is  troublesome,  and  consists  in  obtaining  c  or  d  in  two  different 
equations,  which  may  be  reduced  to  cubics  at  the  lowest.  By  putting 
c  =  li  +  r  cos  6,  d  =  k  +  r  sin  0,  we  can  see  that  the  curve  is  unicursal ; 
for  we  get 

1  l  1  +  t>/V  (ft<  +  4»  +  r!)(l  +  i!)  +  2to(l-t>)+!lfe-D 

and  a  similar  value  of  2 q,  where  t  =  tan|0.  I  append  a  solution,  by 
means  of  vectors,  supplied  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Balak  Ram,  M.A.,  I.C.S. 
(Ratnagiri) . 

Notation. — The  conjugate  of  a  complex  quantity  P  will  be  denoted 
by  P,  and  its  absolute  value  by  |  P  |,  so  that  |  P  |  =  |  P  |  =  U(PP). 

Method.— Let  the  relation  between  to  and  z  be  /  (to,  z)  =  0,  and  let 
the  path  of  z  be  <px  (x,  y)  =  0  or  its  equivalent  <p  ( z ,  z)  =  0,  where 
z  =  x  +  iy,  and  < p,  being  real,  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  z  and  z. 
The  equation  f(w,  z)  =  0  is  equivalent  to  two  equations,  but,  instead 
of  taking  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  separately,  we  form  the  other 
equation  by  taking  the  conjugates  of  the  imaginaries  involved,  includ¬ 
ing  the  constants  in  /.  Thus  we  have 

cp  (z,  J)  =  0,  /(to,  z)  =  0,  and  /  (w,  z)  =  0. 

Eliminating  z,  z,  we  get  (to,  to)  =  0,  where,  as  xp  must  be  symmetrical 
in  to  and  to,  xp  =  0  is  real  and  equivalent  to  xf/x  (u,  v)  =  0,  to  being 
=  u  +  iv. 

Details. — Let  a  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  described  by  z.  Put 
Z  =  z  — a  and  W  =  to  —  a.  Then 

2  (W  +  a)  =  Z  +  a  +  52/(Z  +  a)  or  2W  =  Z  — a  +  52/(Z  +  a) 


or  Z2  -  2  WZ  +  b‘  -  a2  -  2aW  =  0, 

/  =  Z2-2WZ  +  g2-2a\V  =0,  say  . (1), 

/(Z,  W)  =  Z2-2WZ+7(2-2aAV  =  0  . (2), 

and  <MX,Y)  =  X2  +  Y2  — c2, 

and  therefore  <(>(Z,  Z)  =  ZZ  — c2  =  0 . (3)- 


Eliminating  Z  from  (2)  and  (3),  and  then  eliminating  Z  from  the 
resulting  equation  and  (1),  we  get 

[(2aW  -  E2)  (2aW  -m2)  -  c4]2 

=  4c2  (2aWW  -  |R2W  +  c2W)  (2aWW  -  ^2W  +  c2AV) , 

[4aaWW —  2  (ag2W  +  ag2W)  +  ^-C4]2 

=  4e2  [4aaW2W2  +  2AVW  (ac2W  +  ac2AV  -  ag2W  -  cTg2W  +  c4  +  ,uV) 

—  c- (/AW2  +  /AW2)]  ...(4), 

which  is  easily  seen  to  be  of  the  form 

R4  +  R2  (aU  +  6V)  +  AU2  +  2HUV  +  BV2  +  LU  +  MV  +  N  =  0, 
where  the  constants  a,  b,  A,  H,  B,  L,  M,  N  depend  upon  the  three 
real  quantities  involved  in  a,  ....  The  path  of  AV  is  thus  a  bicircular 
quartic. 

To  find  the  position  of  the  node,  if  any : — 

Let  there  be  a  node  at  to  =  to',  then  to'  corresponds  to  two  values 
zx,  z2ofz.  Therefore 

2w'  =  zx  +  b2/zx  =  z2+b2/z2  or  zx— z2  =  b2  (zx—z2)/zxz2  or  zxz2  —  b2. 
Also  \z1  —  a\  =  c;  hence,  eliminating  zu  |  b2/z2-a\  =  c 
__  j  b~—az.2  I  _  az2  —  b2  _  I  a  I  .  1  Z2  —  52/a  | 

°r  C  “  ~z2  ~  1  z2  \z2\ 

or  c  |  z2 1  =  |  a  | .  |  z2  b2 1  a  | , 

showing  that  z2  lies  on  the  circle 

c\z  |  =  \a\.\z-b2/a\. 

By  symmetry  zx  also  lies  on  this  circle.  Thus  zx  and  z2  are  the  vectors 
to  the  intersections  of  the  original  circle  and  this  circle,  and  there  is 
one  real  or  imaginary  node  at  w'  given  by  2 to'  =  zx  +  z2. 
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[The  circle  c\z\  =  |  az  —  62|  is  such  that  the  point  b'2/a  and  the  origin 
are  mutually  inverse  with  respect  to  it.] 

[If  the  circle  described  by  2  have  its  centre  at  the  origin, 
a  =  0,  m2  =  &2  (real),  W  =  w,  and  Z  =  z. 

Equation  (4)  is  now 

(64  —  c4)2  =  4c2  [(c4  +  54)  ww  —  b-c~  (?«2  +  w'j] 

=  4c2  [(c4  +  b4)  (u2  +  v 2)  —  252c2  (112  —  v2)] 
or  «2/(62  +  c2) 2  +  v2/(b2  -  c2)2  =  l/4c2,. 

an  ellipse.] 


(II)  If  the  equation  has  a  real  root  k,  then  it  is  possible  to  find  real 
values  of  ®i,  *0,  ...,  x„,  such  that  kxv  =  2 qapqxq ,  and  hence 

k*2xl  =  Sej, 

whence  it2  =  1  as  the  x’s  are  real.  [Rest  in  Reprint.] 


16215.  (H.  Bateman,  B.A.) — With  a  point  Q  on  the  circum-circle 

of  a  triangle  ABC  as  centre,  two  conics  are  described,  one  to  touch  the 
sides  of  the  triangle,  the  other  to  pass  through  the  angular  points. 
Prove  that  they  are  similar. 


16693.  (T.  K.  Venkataraman,  M.A.  Suggested  by  Quest.  16580.) — - 

Find  the  necessary  relation  between  the  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  if  the 
diagonals  are  perpendicular,  and  with  that  condition,  show  geo¬ 
metrically  that  all  rectangles  circumscribing  the  quadrilateral  are 
similar. 


right 


Solution  by  James  Blaikie,  M.A.,  and  Krishna  Prasad  De,  M. 

Let  ABCD  be  the  quadrilateral 
whose  diagonals  intersect  at 
angles  at  0. 

Then  AB2  +  CD2  =  OA2  +  OB2 

+  OC2  +  OD2  =  AD2, 
and  AB2  +  CD2  =  AD2  +  BC2 
is  the  required  relation. 

Also  if  PQRS  be  a  circumscribing 
rectangle,  the  ratio  of  AC  to  BD  is 
clearly  equal  to  the  ratio  of  PQ  to 
QR,  since  AC  makes  the  same  angle 
with  PQ  as  BD  makes  with  QR. 

Thus  the  ratio  of  PQ  to  QR  is  con¬ 
stant,  and  all  circumscribing  rectangles  are  similar 


11731.  (Professor  Schoute.) — Prove  that  the  equation 


Ct\Y  —  X,  Ci\ 2,  ...  CL\n 

&21>  #22 — •••  a‘-n 


=  0 


duly  •••  dnn 

does  not  admit  real  roots  differing  from  ±  1  under  the  conditions 

J?al  =  °,  =  ° 

J  =  1  A:  =  1 

of  an  orthogonal  substitution. 

Solutions  (I)  by  Thomas  Muir,  LL.D.  ;  (II)  by  Professor  Nanson  ; 
(III)  by  T.  W.  Chaundy. 


(I)  A  misprint  [also  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Chauudy — Ed.]  may  account 
for  the  problem  being  left  so  long  without  solution,  the  1  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  first  condition  being  printed  0  in  the  year  1892  ,  and 
again  in  1909. 

If  the  determinant  be  represented  by  f(x),  then  the  equation  whose 
roots  are  the  squares  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation  is 

f(x)f(-x)  =  0, 

which,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  |  ana^  ■•■a,in  |  is  an  orthogonant,  takes 


the  form  1  —  x2  (a12— a2 x)x  (a13— a^x 

(0^1  —  eq2)  ^  1  U23  ^32)  x 

(«3I  -  «13)  *  (<hi  -  a2s)  x  1  ~  x2 


=  0, 


or,  say 


1—x2 

a-:X 

a3X 

—  a2X 

1-X2 

03X 

-a3X 

-03X 

1  —  x' 

But  the  left-hand  member  here  being  a  skew  determinant  with  unvary¬ 
ing  diagonal  element  1  —  x2  can  be  expressed  as  a  series  in  descending 
powers  of  1— a:2,  the  last  power  when  n  is  even  being  the  0th  and  when 
n  is  odd  the  1st.  Thus,  in  the  case  where  n  is  4  the  equation  is 

(1  —  a:2)4  +  (1  —  a:2)2  [(cur)2  +  (a3x)2  +  . . .  +  (74a;)2]  +  I  a.,  ax  a4 1 2  x4  =  0  ; 

03 

i  74 

and,  as  this  cannot  be  satisfied  by  giving  a;2  a  positive  value,  it  follows 
that  the  original  equation  of  the  fourth  degree  cannot  have  real  roots. 
Next,  in  the  case  where  n  is  3  the  equation  is  / 

(1  — ®2)s+(l— a2)2  [(«sX)s +(«„*)*  +  (03x)2]  =  0, 
or  (1  —  x2)  [(1  — x2)2+  (ayr)2+  (a3x)2  +  (/83x)2]  =  0  ; 

and,  as  the  only  positive  value  of  x2  which  can  satisfy  this  is  1,  it 
follows  that  the  only  real  root  of  the  origin  al  equation  of  the  third 
degree  is  +  1  or  —1. 


Remarks  by  M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Youngman  observes  that  the  result  is  not  always  true 
for  hyperbolas  (vide  p.  209,  Educational  Times,  May,  1910,  and 
Reprint,  New  Series,  Yol.  xviii,  p.  86).  The  apparent  dissimilarity 
noticed  by  him  in  the  case  of  hyperbolas  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

The  condition  of  similarity  of  two  hyperbolas  is  satisfied  so  long  as 
the  angles  between  the  asymptotes  are  the  same  ;  but  with  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  viz.,  if  the  curves  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  centre,  the 
ratio  of  similitude  is  real ;  while,  if  the  curves  subtend  supplementary 
angles  at  the  centre,  the  ratio  of  similitude  is  imaginary.  Thus, 
a  hyperbola  and  its  conjugate  may  be  regarded  as  similar  with  an 
imaginary  ratio  of  similitude.  In  other  words,  the  dissimilarity  noticed 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Youngman  is  only  apparent.  The  property  of  the  hyper¬ 
bolas,  under  the  circumstances,  is  better  expressed  by  saying  that  they 
are  either  similar  or  conjugate. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Youngman’s  query  :  “  With  a  given  ABO, 
what  positions  of  Q  lead  to  dissimilar  hyperbolas  ?  ’  ’ 

The  following  discussion  may  be  interesting  : — 

Bisect  the  sides  of  ABC  at  D,  E,  F,  and  draw  parallels  cutting  the 
circum-circle  at  dx,  d2,  ex,  e2,  fx,  f.2.  Also,  through  A,  B,  C  draw 
parallels  AA',  BB',  CC'.  Then,  when  the  centre  Q  of  similar  conics  is 
at  B  or  0,  the  circum-conic  is  a  pair  of  straight  lines,  viz.,  BA,  BG, 
or  CA,  CB.  When  Q  is  at  dx,  the  circum-conic  is  a  pair  of  parallel 
straight  lines  (AB,  CC').  Similarly  at  d.2.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  for  any  Q  between  B  and  dx  (or  C  and  dj)  the  conic  is  a  hyperbola ; 
while,  if  Q  lies  between  dx  and  d2,  the  conic  is  an  ellipse.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  ex,  e2,  fu  /2. 

16712.  (W.  Gallatly,  M.A.) — A  Simson  line  making  angles  0^  02,  03 

with  the  sides  of  ABC,  prove  that  its  equation  is 

aa  cot  0j  +  50  cot  02  +  cy  cot  03  =  0. 

Note  by  G.  N.  Bates. 

The  result  in  the  Question  appears  in  a  paper  by  W.  S.  M'Cay, 
Trans.  R.  Irish  Academy,  July,  1889. 

The  Proposer  remarks  that  the  formula  was  obtained  independently. 
To  demonstrate  its  truth,  prove  that  the  perpendicular  from  A  on  the 
Simson  Line  =  2R  cos  0!  sin  8.,  sin  03. 


15388,  16593,  16669.  (15388.)  (H.  Bateman.)— S,  S',  and  C  are  the 

foci  and  centre  of  a  fixed  conic  touching  four  lines  ;  T,  T',  and  O  the 
foci  and  centre  of  a  variable  conic  touching  the  four  lines.  Prove  that 
ST. ST',  S'T.S'T',  and  CO  are  to  one  another  in  constant  ratios. 

(16593.)  (S.  Narayana  Aiyar.)— Prove  that  every  conic  inscribed 

in  a  triangle  pusses  through  at  least  three  pairs  of  real  points  which 
are  isogonal  conjugates  with  respect  to  the  triangle,  but  never  more 
than  four  pairs.  Also  give  a  geometrical  construction  to  determine 
these  points.  Hence  show  that  the  inscribed  (or  an  escribed)  circle  of 
a  triangle  passes  through  three  and  only  three  pairs  of  real  points 
which  are  isogonal  conjugates  with  respect  to  the  triangle. 

(16669.)  (C.  E.  M'Vicker,  M.A.) — If  X,  Y  are  the  foci  of  a  variable 

conic  touching  four  given  straight  lines,  and  F  the  focus  of  the  para¬ 
bola  of  the  system  ;  FX.FY  =  constant. 

Solution  by  C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A. 

Let  BCA',  CAB',  ABC',  A'B'C'  be  the  four  given  lines  in  Question 
16669,  and  XY,  X'Y'  the  foci  of  two  of  the  conics.  The  locus  of  these 
foci  is  a  cubic  (Salmon,  Ch.  xv) ;  in  fact,  since  XY  are  isogonals  in  ABC, 
their  trilinear  co-ordinates  are  (a  :  0  :  7)  and  (a-1  .'  0_1  :  7-1),  and  the 
condition  that  their  mid-point  should  lie  on  the  fixed  line  LMN 

la  +  +  ny  =  0 

gives  the  equation 

(la  +  ?n/3  +  ny)  (afiy  +  bya  +  Ca/3)  +  (l/3y  +  mya  +  7ta/8)(ua  +  6/3  +  C7)  =  0. 

This  cubic  coincides  with  the  locus  (known  to  be  itself  a  cubic — see 
Question  16110,  Vol.  xiii,  p.  102)  of  points  at  which  XX'  and  YY', 
and  also  XY'  and  X'Y,  subtend  equal  angles  ;  for,  since  that  occurs  at 
any  intersection  of  two  common  tangents,  the  two  cubics  have  ten 
points  in  common,  A,  B,  C,  A',  B',  C',  X,  X',  Y,  Y'.  It  appears,  then, 
that  we  get  the  same  locus  whatever  two  pairs  of  foci  we  take  for 
foundation,  and  that  AA',  BB',  CC'  (since  their  mid-points  lie  on 
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LMN)  may  count  as  such  pairs  ;  and  the  inference  follows  that  the 
curve  depends  on  XY  and  X'Y'  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  depends 
on  AA'  and  BB'  ;  that  is,  it  is  the  locus  of  the  foci  of  conics  touching 
the  four  lines  XX',  YY\  XY',  X'Y. 

Hence,  every  conic  which  touches  the  common  tangents  of  two 
other  conics  has  a  confocal  which  touches  the  four  lines,  not  axes, 
joining  the  foci  of  those  two  others. 

One  corollary  is  that  F  is  the  focus  of  a  parabola  touching  XX', 
YY',  XY',  X'Y,  and  is  therefore  common  to  the  circles  about  the  four 
triangles  made  by  these  lfnes.  (This  particular  result,  if  not  also  the 
more  general  theorem,  can  be  proved  without  any  help  as  above  from 
cubics  ;  see  the  Mathematical  Gazette .  p.  163,  Dec.  1909.)  Hence  the 
triangles  FXY',  FX'Y  are  equiangular,  and 

FX.FY  =  FX'.FY'. 


L  XY'D  =  XZX'  =  XFX'  and  XY'  :  Y'D  =  FX  :  FX'  ; 


therefore  XY'D  and  XFX'  are  similar  ;  therefore 

XX'.  XY'  =  FX.XD. 

But  XD  =  2MN  ;  so  15388  is  proved. 

Cor.  2.- — Since  a  conic  is  fully  determined  either  by  five  tangents  or 
by  one  tangent  and  two  foci,  that  conic  which  touches  the  four  com¬ 
mon  tangents  and  one  of  the  other  four  lines  must  coincide  with  its 
confocal,  and  will  therefore  touch  the  remaining  three  lines.  Here  let 
X'  and  Y'  close  up  together  (into  an  in-  or  ex-centre  of  ABC)  ;  then 
the  two  tangents  from  X  (or  from  Y)  become  one  ;  that  is,  X  and  Y 
lie  on  the  conic.  Hence  (Question  16889),  in  any  triangle,  if  a  pair  of 
isogonals  lie  on  an  inscribed  conic,  the  tangents  thereat  will  meet 
at  an  in-  or  ex-centre  I  ;  and,  conversely,  if  tangents  be  drawn  to  an 
in-conic  from  an  in-  or  ex-centre,  the  points  of  contact  will  be  isogonals. 

This  solves  16593,  for  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  no  in-conic  can  en¬ 
close  two  I’s. 


Solutio  ns  (I)  by  Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.,  and  many  others  ; 
(II)  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A. 

(I)  1.  Assume  (for  trial) 

N  =  x6  —  x5  +  afi  —  x3—  x2— x  +  1  —  (x2  +  bx-  +  cx±  l)(x3  +  fix2  +  7X±1). 
On  actual  trial  the  factors  ending  with  +1  are  found  to  fail,  so  that 
—  1  is  to  be  tried.  Multiplying  the  two  factors  together,  and  equating 
coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x  in  the  given  form  with  those  in  the 
product  form,  gives 

6+fi=— 1,  c  +  7  =  +l,  frfi  +  c  +  7  =  +  1,  C7—  b—  fi=—  1, 

&7  +  cfi  —  2  =  —1 ; 

hence  it  follows  directly  fi  =  0,  b  =  —1,  7  =  —  1,  c  =  +2,  whence  the 
factorization  is  N  =  (x3— x2  +  2x  — l)(x3  — x— 1). 

2.  For  shortness,  write  v0  =  u„,  =  uu+ 1,  ...,  vr  =  u„+r. 

Hence  v6  =  v4  +  v3,  v-0  =  v3  +  vit  v0  =  v3-vu  =  vA—v%. 

Hence  vG-  —  vb2  =  iq2  — v22  +  2  (r-pq— x2t'3)  =  v42  —  v22  +  2v3vu 
and  v02  =  v/1—2v1va  +  v32. 

Adding  v02  +  -  vy2  =  iq2  +  vs2  +  v42-v22, 

or  v0 2  + v22  +  v6 2  =  -iq2  +  v .2  + v42  +  vb2 

(the  first  required  relation). 

3.  The  relation  just  found  gives  also 

v{2  +  %2  +  v72  =  v22  +  v42  +  +  v6 2. 

Adding  these  two  relations  gives  vG2  +  v72  =  2v42  +  2v32  (the  second  re¬ 
lation). 

(II)  The  given  expression  may  be  written 

(x3— Ax2  +  |x  — l)2—  (|x2— |x)2 ; 
so  that  its  factors  are  x3  — x— 1  and  x3— x2  + 2x— 1. 

Denote  un,  un+ 1,  u,l+ 7  by  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  li.  Then  we  have 
a+b  =  d,  b  +  c  =  e,  c  +  d  =  f,  d  +  e  =  g,  e+f=h ; 
whence  b{c  +  e)  ■=  b(f+g-2d).  But  b  =  e-c  =  g-f ;  therefore 
e2  —  c2  =  g2—f2  —  2bd,  and  2  bd  =  b2  +  d2  —  a2, 
so  that  e2  —  c2  =  g2—f2  +  a2  —  b'2  —  d2  or  a2  +  c2  +  g-  =  b~  +  d-  +  e-  +f2. 
Further  a  =  d-b  =  f-e  ;  therefore  a?  =  (e-/)2;  therefore 
a?  +  (e  +/)2  =  2  (e2  +/2),  i.e.,  a 2  +  6s  =  2  (e2 +/2). 


16898.  (Lt.-Col. Allan  Cunningham, R.E.) — Let  N  =  (1  q=  ky2r-2  +  yir). 
Find  certain  series  of  numbers  (y)  for  which  N  is  algebraically  factoriz- 
able  into  two  co-factors  where  k  =  1  or  2. 


16910.  (Professor  E.  Hernandez.) — Si  a',  5',  c',  sont  les  cotes  du 
triangle  dont  les  sommets  sont  les  pieds  des  hauteurs  du  triangle  ABC, 
on  a  a' /a2  +  b'/b'2  +  c'/c2  =  §  (a/bc  +  b/ca  +  c/ab) . 

Solutions  (I)  by  F.  Mayor  ;  (II)  by  Edith  J.  D.  Morrison,  M.A., 
and  F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P. 

(I)  Draw  RS  perpendicular  to  BC, 

RS  =  RP  sin  RPS  =  b'  sin  A, 

and  RS  =  RB  sin  B  =  a  sin  B  cos  B  ; 
therefore 

b'  =  a  sin  B  cos  B/sin  A ; 
therefore  b'  =  b  cos  B  ; 
therefore 

a' /a2  +  b'lb2  +  c'/c2 

=  cos  A/a  +  cos  B/6  +  cos  C/c 
=  (6cosC  +  ccosB)/2f)c+  ...  +  ... 

=  A  ( a/bc  +  b/ca  +  c/ab) . 

(II)  The  circumcircle  of  the  pedal  triangle  being  the  nine-point  circle 

of  ABC,  2R'  =  a'/sin2A  =  R  =  |a/sin  A, 

i.e.,  2.b'/b2=  2.cosB /b  =  2  (a3  +  c2  —  b2)/2abc  =  2.a/26c. 

The  Proposer  and  many  others  solve  as  follows  : — 

On  a  a'  =  a  cos  A,  b'  —  b  cos  B,  c'  =  c  cos  C. 

Mais,  puisqu’on  a  cos  A  =  (62  +  c2  —  a2)/2bc,  ...,  on  aura  aussi 
a' /a2  =  (b2  +  c2—a2)/2abc,  b'/b2  =  (a2  +  c:-b2)/2abc, 

c'/c2  =  (a2  +  b2  —  c2)/2abc, 
et  en  ajoutant  on  trouve  la  formule  proposee. 


16884.  (J.  J.  Barniville,  B.A.,  I.C.S.) — Resolve 

X6  —  X3  +  X4  —  X3  —  X2  —  X  +  1 

into  two  cubic  factors.  If  u„  +  u,l+\  =  u, ,  +  3,  prove  that 

9  9  2  -  —  ‘2  *2 

Un  +  Un  +  2  +  +  6  =  ^u  + 1  *  3  *  +  4  +  'U'11  + 

and  Un  ^/i+7  =  ^^71  +  4  2^74  +5 


Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

N  =  (1  Tky‘2r-2  +  yir  =  0-Jrylr)'2-{yr-v)2{2y2±k) 

=  a  difference  of  squares,  if  2 y2±k  =  z 2, 
k  —  1  requires  z2—2y 2  =  ±1, 
k  =  2  requires  y2  —  2(^z)2  =  =Fl  [z  even]. 

Hence  all  the  solutions  of  these  Pellian  equations  give  N  algebraically 
factorizable. 


16899.  (Professor  E.  B.  Escott.) — Show  that 
111.  7 r  \/3 


1.2.3  +  4.5.6  +  7.8.9  + 


12 


-A  log.  3. 


Solution  by  Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.,  and  C.  M.  Ross,  B.A. 
The  general  term  on  the  left-hand  side 


(371—2)  (371-1)  Bn 

hence 

1.2.3  4.5.6  7.8.9 


_  1 


-A_-  2 

3n—2  3n  —  1  3n 


=  a  j  [(1  — 2x  +  x2)  +  (x3— 2x‘  +  x5)  +  ...]dx 


_  1  f1  (!-»)' 

2  Jo  1-x3 


0^ldx  = 


1  d/9  (l~~x) 

ol  +  x  +  x2 


1  I  _ - 1  I '  a  ^  +  2X1  dx 

) 0  1  +  X  +  X2  2  Jo  1  +  x  +  X2 

=  ffdx/[(x  +  A)2  +  (  '23  )  ’ *]  -I  [log  (1  +  X  +  x% 
r  _j 2x  + 1 

Lton  ,/3  . 


_  3 
4 


-ilogc3 


^  (|ir-i*)-ilogf3  =^-Aloge3. 


[Rest  in  Reprint.'] 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

16932.  (D.  Biddle.  Suggested  by  Question  16664.) —Show  how  to 

produce  at  will  instances  of  3-figure  factors  whose  product  contains  the 
same  digits.  Ex.:  251.500,  161.725. 

16933.  (The  late  Professor  Cochez.)— Calculer  a  ^  pres 
S  =  i  +  1/  (22 . 2)  +  l/(2:* .  3)  +  . . .  +  1/(2" .  n) . 

18934.  (J.  J.  Barniville,  B.A.,  I.C.S.) — If  uH  +  aun+\  = 

prove  that  ul  +  ul+3-~  («■  +  !)(«?, +  ]  + 

Find  the  scale  of  relation  for  uzn. 

16935.  (Professor  Nanson.)— If  a,  b,  c,  ...  are  n  positive  quantities 
which  are  not  all  equal,  show  that 

(n  —  l)2a2  >  22 ab,  (n  —  2)  2a353  >  32 a252c2, 

(n—3)  2 a454c4  >  42 a3b'Aczd3, 

and  so  on,  and  hence  show  that  the  arithmetic  mean  is  not  less  than 
the  geometric  mean. 

16936.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) —  Let  M4  =  (2?— 1), 
where  q  is  an  odd  integer.  Show  that  M4  =  T2  — 2U2  =  2U'2—  T'2 
always;  also  that,  when  q  is  prime,  M4  =  T2-2 (qu)2  always;  and 
find  the  actual  expressions.  Show  also  that,  when  q  is  prime, 
M4  =  one  of  (qf)2  — 2U2,  (Zqu'^-T'2,  2XJ''2-(qt’)2 ;  show  when  each 
form  is  possible,  and  show  how  to  find  the  actual  numerical  expressions 
for  given  (prime)  values  of  q  without  tentative  work,  and  give  the  actual 
results  when  q  =  3,  5,  7, 11,  13, 17.  Examine  also  the  possibility  of  the 
above  forms  when  q  is  composite,  and  give  the  results  when  q  =  9, 15. 

16937.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.) — Tangents  to  the  hyperbola  x'2-y 2  =  a2 
are  drawn  from  points  on  the  circle  a;2  +  if  =  a2.  Show  that  the  locus 
of  the  middle  points  of  the  chords  of  contact  is  the  curve 

(x'2—y-)'2  —  a1  (x2  +  y~) . 

Trace  this  curve. 

16938.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.)  —  Show  that  the 
length  of  the  arc  of  the  cissoid  between  the  cusp  and  the  point  where 
it  cuts  the  circle  used  in  its  construction  is 

2a  |  ->/5  —  2  +  U3 log [ a/2  (2  +  v/3)/(a/5  +  a^3)]  j- , 
where  a  denotes  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

16939.  (Professor  Sanjana,  M.A.)  —  Construct  that  rectangular 
circum-hyperbola  of  a  triangle  whose  centre  lies  on  the  in -circle  of  the 
triangle. 

16940.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.)— The  sides  of  an  inscribed  tri¬ 

angle  of  a  conic  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  focus.  Show  that  the 
pedal  circle  of  the  focus  with  respect  to  these  sides  is  a  fixed  circle. 

16941.  (S.  Narayana  Aiyar.) — The  auxiliary  circles  of  the  four 

conics  which  circumscribe  a  triangle  with  the  orthocentre,  or  the  in¬ 
centre,  or  an  ex-centre,  as  the  focus  touch  the  circum-circle  of  the 
triangle. 

16942.  (A.  W.  H.  Thompson.)— Show  that  the  conics  obtained  by 

reciprocating  a  circle  in  regard  to  the  members  of  a  system  of  concen¬ 
tric  rectangular  hyperbolas  are  all  touched  by  another  circle. 

16943.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — Four  circles  in  successive  pairs 

intersect  at  A,  A' ;  B,  B' ;  C,  C' ;  D,  D'.  Prove  that,  if  A,  B,  C,  D  are 
concyclic,  so  are  A',  B',  O',  D'  ;  and,  when  the  first  four  radii  are  given, 
find  conditions  for  the  other  two  circles  to  be  equal. 

16944.  (R.  C.  Archibald,  Ph.D.,  M.A.)— Let  I  be  the  centre  of  a 

circle  which  touches  the  sides  of  a  triangle  ABO  in  D,  E,  F.  Show 
rhat  AI  produced  meets  ED  in  J  and  FD  produced,  say,  in  K,  such 
that  BJ  is  parallel  to  CK  and  EF.  State  a  similar  theorem  for  an 
escribed  circle. 

16945.  (T.  W.  Chaundy,  B.A.)— Calling  the  triangle  formed  by  the 

circum-centre  and  the  Brocard  points  of  a  triangle  its  “  central  tri¬ 
angle,”  show  that  the  circumscribing  circle  of  a  triangle,  its  central 
triangle,  the  central  triangle  of  this  triangle,  and  so  on,  belong  to  one 
coaxal  system  ;  also  that  the  two  centres  of  similitude  of  equilateral 
triangles  inscribed  in  any  one  of  these  triangles  are  the  same  whichever 
the  triangle. 

16946.  (Philip  T.  Stephenson,  B.A.) — In  a  triangle  ABC,  0  and 
I  are  the  circum-centre  and  in-centre,  Dthe  centre  of  BC,  K  the  centre 
of  the  arc  BC  opposite  to  A.  Take  S  in  DK,  so  that  DS  =  OD ;  J  in 
KI,  so  that  IJ  =  IA.  Complete  the  parallelogram  KOIU.  Cut  off  from 
iu’  IT  =  2 r.  Prove  (1)  UJ  =  ST;  (2)  S,  J,  T,  U,  K  lie  on  a  circle  ; 
(3)  SJ  =  TU.  Deduce  Feuerbach’s  theorem.  (If  this  proof  of  Feuer¬ 
bach’s  theorem  has  been  given  before,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed.) 

16947.  (F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Se.,  L.C.P.) — In  a  triangle  ABC,  if 

Is  —  3b)-  =  (4s  —  36)  (3<r  — 2s),  prove  that  the  angl@k  are  in  arithmetical 
progression,  the  common  difference  being 

cos’  1  |[2(2s  —  a)  ( s  —  b )  (s  —  c)]/abc} . 

16948.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Soient  P  le  point  de  concours  des 
droites  de  Simson  de  deux  points  M,  N  de  la  circonference  circonscrite 
au  triancle  ABC.  Si  R  est  le  rayon  de  cette  circonference  et  si  o,  P,  y  ' 


sont  les  angles  de  la  corde  MN  avec  les  cotes  BC,  CA,  AB  du  triangle, 
demontrer  que  la  distance  de  P  a  la  droite  MN  est  egale  a 

2R  cos  a  cos  &  cos  7. 

16949.  (W.  Gallatly,  M.A.) — Prove  that  the  normal  co-ordinates 

of  the  centre  of  Taylor’s  circle  are  given  by 

a  cc  cos2  A  cos  B  cos  C  —  sin2  A  sin  B  sin  C ;  — 

Note. — This  agrees  with  Milne’s  Companion,  p.  145,  but  is  obtained 
by  another  method. 

OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS) 

11751.  (Professor  Nash,  M.A.)  —Show  that  no  number  of  the  form 
(8n— 1)4”‘,  where  m,  n  are  integers,  including  in  =  0,  can  be  expressed 
as  the  sum  of  three  squares,  and  that  all  other  numbers  can  be  so 
expressed.  [Professor  Nash  has  not  yet  obtained  a  proof  of  the  second 
part  of  this  theorem,  but  believes  it  to  be  true,  as  he  has  found  that  it 
holds  good  for  all  numbers  from  1  to  2100.  It  agrees  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Professor  Cayley  in  the  article  on  “Numbers”  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,  that  all  numbers  of  the  form  2'1(4n+l),  where 
4n  + 1  is  a  prime  number,  are  the  sum  of  two  squares,  and  that 
numbers  of  the  form  4n  +  2,  or  8n  +  3,  are  the  sum  of  three  squares.] 

12457.  (W.  J.  Dobbs,  M.A.)— An  open  square  box  of  length  a  and 

height  2na  (internal  dimensions)  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  plane.  Show 
that  at  a  time  when  the  altitude  of  the  Sun  is  a  and  its  direction  f3 
with  a  side  of  the  box,  the  area  of  the  portion  of  the  interior  surface 
in  the  shade  is  a2  [4 n  +  (1  +  n)  (A  +  y)  -  A,u] , 

where  A  =  2 n  cot  a  cos  fi,  y  =  2 11  cot  a  sin  fi, 

provided  A  and  y  are  each  <  1.  Find  also  the  area  when  A  and  y  are 
either  or  both  >  I. 

12604.  (Professor  Haughton,  F.R.S.) — A  traveller  has  reason  to 
believe  that  some  local  magnetic  attraction  affects  his  prismatic  com¬ 
pass.  How  can  he  find  the  deviation  by  means  of  the  Sun  only, 
without  instruments  ? 

12605.  (Professor  Morley.) — Salmon  states  (‘‘H.  P.  C.,”  §  280) 
that,  if  a  line  meets  a  Cartesian  in  four  points,  the  sum  of  their  dis¬ 
tances  from  any  focus  is  constant.  Prove  that  for  “line,”  we  may 
substitute  “non-circular  algebraic  curve.” 

13157.  (J.  J.  Walker,  F.R.S.)— If  a/3y,  ap'y  are  the  vectors  to  the 

corners  of  two  congruent  plane  triangles  in  space,  prove  that 
S2V(3-)3')(7-7,)(2V/87-2Vy8V)  =  °- 

13196.  (Professor  Matz.) — Find  the  average  area  of  all  regular 
polygons  having  a  constant  apothem. 
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work  entrusted  to  them  will  be  carried  out  in  a  scientific  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

Among  the  works  recently  carried  out  are  the  Laboratories  at  the 
New  Science  Rooms  at  Charterhouse ;  Merchant  Venturers’ 
College,  Bristol ;  New  Science  Schools  at  Dulwich  College ; 
New  Science  Rooms,  Epsom  College. 


THE  STANTON  DESK. 

Many  thousands  of  these  desks  have  been  sold. 


“OWEN’S”  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

A  Combined  Home  Work  and  Mark  Book. 

The  Special  Features  of  this  Journal  are  as  folloivs  : — 

1.  It  is  arranged  as  a  combined  Home  Work  and  Mark  Book  for  Day 

Schools.  Parents  and  Teachers  see  at  a  glance  what  progress  the 
Scholar  makes,  with  the  result  of  each  week’s  work. 

2.  It  contains  a  Summary  for  each  Term  which  tabulates  the  Weekly 

Results. 

3.  It  acts  as  an  effective  record  of  Attendances. 

4.  Entailing  a  minimum  of  work  on  the  Teacher,  it  is  highly  valued 

by  Masters  and  Parents. 

5.  It  has  proved  itself  a  success  wherever  adopted. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR 

REGISTERS. 
Admission  Register. 
Attendance  Register  (Form  487). 
Attendance  Register  (Form  486D) 
Pupil-Teachers’  Register. 


ANALYSIS  BOOKS. 

MARK  BOOKS. 

SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOK. 
ORGANIZED  SCHOOL 

GAMES. 

MILLIS’S  ARITHMETIC 

AND  GEOMETRY. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

HIGHER  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Arithmetic. 

Price  Geography. 

Is.  each.  Grammar. 

Published.  History. 


COPY  BOOKS. 

Pour  Series  published  with  4  different 
styles  of  writing. 

Upright. 

Semi-Upright. 

Civil  Service. 

Sloping  Hands. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  History  for 

Lower  Forms.  By  J.  E.  Mokris,  D.Litt.,  Bedford  Grammar 
School.  With  100  illustrations  and  plans. 

“  An  excellent  history  of  England  for  schools,  one 
of  the  best,  in  fact,  that  we  have  happened  upon  for 
a  very  considerable  time.  It  comes  right  up  to  date, 
including  the  reign  of  Edward  YII  to  its  close ;  and 
Crown  8vo  it  makes  some  attempt  to  put  before  the  boys  of  the 
3s  present  day  an  idea  of  the  problems  which  they  will 

have  to  face  when  they  are  men.  .  .  We  congratulate 
Dr  Morris  on  bis  work,  which,  illustrated  as  it  is  by 
many  excellent  photographs,  should  become  popular 
in  the  study  as  well  as  in  the  class-room.” — Globe 

English  Composition  :  With  Chapters  on  Precis 
Writing,  Prosody,  and  Style.  By  W.  Murison,  M.A., 
Senior  English  Master,  Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 

“  Based  upon  a  considerable  experience  in  practical 
teaching,  supplemented  by  study  of  the  authoritative 
manuals  by  Whately,  Blair,  Bain,  Nichol,  and  Minto, 
the  book  offers  both  for  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  a 
Crown  8vo  well-organized  scheme  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  and  science  of  verbal  expression.'  The  chapters 
3s  6d  net  deal  with  such  subjects  as  accuracy  and  perspicuity, 
figures  of  speech,  the  essay,  precis  writing  and  style, 
and  a  series  of  selected  questions  from  the  standard 
examination  papers  adds  to  the  value  of  an  excellent 
text-book.  ’  ’ — Scotsman 

Exercises  on  Edwards’s  The  Story  of 
the  Kings  of  Rome.  By  W.  Caldecott,  M.A., 

Head  Master  of  Wolverhampton  Grammar  School. 

Contains  over  two  hundred  English  sentences  for 
translation  into  Latin,  based  on  Mr  G.  M.  Edwards’s 
‘‘The  Story  of  the  Kings  of  Rome.”  Two  editions 
of  Mr  Edwards’s  book  are  now  published,  one  con¬ 
taining  the  text  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  price 
Is  fid,  and  the  other  containing  the  text  with  vocab¬ 
ulary  only,  price  9d. 


Crown  Svo 

fid  net 


Fcap  Svo 
Is  6d  net 


Fcap  Svo 

Is  fid  net 


The  First  Book  of  the  Kings.  The  Revised 

Version.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  0.  Lanchester,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Salle,  Norfolk,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

A  volume  of  THE  REVISED  VERSION  FOR 
SCHOOLS,  a  series  of  commentaries  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  explain  the  Revised  Version  for  young 
students,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present,  in  a  simple 
form,  the  main  results  of  the  best  scholarship  of  the 
day.” 


The  Epistles  of  Peter,  John,  and  Jude. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  the  Rev.  Claude  M. 
Blagden,  M.A.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

A  volume  of  the  same  series  as  the  above.  The 
Sunday  School  Chronicle  says  of  the  series,  ‘‘It  is 
a  great  thing  that  the  young  people  in  our  schools 
should  be  able  to  study  the  books  of  the  Bible  with 
the  advantages  of  careful  introduction  and  exposition 
that  they  possess  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  this  series  exactly  meets  the  need.  For 
School  use  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  anything  can 
be.” 


Crown  Svo 

6s 


The  Calculus  for  Beginners.  By  J.  W.  Mercer, 

M.A.,  Head  of  the  Mathematical  Department,  Royal  Naval  College, 
Dartmouth. 

This  hook  follows  the  lines  on  which  the  subject 
has  been  taught  to  boys  of  sixteen  during  the  last  few 
years  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth,  and  is 
intended  primarily  for  those  who  are  or  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  applications  of  the  Calculus  to  Physics  and 
Engineering.  No  great  amount  of  previous  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge  is  assumed.  A  boy  is  supposed  to 
know  his  Elementary  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  and 
to  have  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  co-ordinate 
geometry  of  the  straight  line. 

A  Class  Book  of  Trigonometry.  By  C.  Davison, 

Sc.D.,  Mathematical  Master  at  King  Edward’s  High  School, 
Birmingham. 

The  present  volume  contains  a  short  introduction 
to  plane  trigonometry  as  far  as  the  solution  of  triangles 
with  applications  to  the  geometry  of  the  triangle  and 
easy  problems  in  surveying ;  many  details  which  do 
not  seem  essential  to  a  first  course  have  been  omitted, 
the  author’s  aim  being  to  reach  the  solution  of  tri¬ 
angles  as  soon  as  possible. 


Crown  8vo 

3s 


Practical  Measurements.  By  a.  w.  siddons,  m.a., 

Mathematical  Master  at  Harrow  School,  and  A.  Vassall,  INI. A., 
Senior  Science  Master  at  Harrow  School. 

The  main  idea  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  course  of 
experiments  which,  while  acting  as  a  useful  intro¬ 
duction  to  future  experimental  work,  will  at  the  same 
time  help  to  give  boys  clear  concrete  ideas  about  many 
points  which  were  frequently  more  or  less  vague  as 
treated  in  mathematical  lessons  of  some  years  ago. 

Fcap  4to  Tfie  recommendations  of  the  recent  report  on  ‘  The 

Is  fid  Correlation  of  Mathematical  and  Science  Teaching  ’ 

have  been  closely  followed  throughout,  and  the  whole 
of  the  syllabus  contained  in  that  report  is  covered, 
except  surveying,  which  is  dealt  with  in  books  on  tri¬ 
gonometry.  The  book  also  covers  the  ground  of  the 
practical  work,  other  than  mechanics,  required  for 
mathematics  in  the  examinations  for  the  Army. 


Demy  8vo 
2s  6d  net 


Orders  of  Infinity :  The  “  Infinitarcalcul  ”  of 
Paul  Du  Rois- Raymond.  By  G.  H.  Hardy,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  ideas  of  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Infinitarcalcul 
are  of  great  and  growing  importance  in  all  branches  of 
the  theory  of  functions.  Mr  Hardy  has  attempted  in 
this  tract  to  bring  the  Infinitarcalcul  up  to  date, 
stating  explicitly  and  proving  carefully  a  number  of 
general  theorems  the  truth  of  which  Du  Bois-Reymond 
seems  to  have  tacitly  assumed.  The  tract  forms  No.  12 
of  Cambridge  Tracts  in  Mathematics  and  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Physics. 

Derbyshire.  By  H.  H.  Arnold -Bemrose,  Sc.D.,  F.G.S. 
With  maps,  diagrams,  and  illustrations.  Cambridge  County 
Geographies  Series. 

Following  the  general  plan  of  the  series,  the  present 
volume  on  ‘‘Derbyshire”  gives  an  account  of  the 
history,  antiquities,  architecture,  natural  history,  in¬ 
dustries,  and  physical,  geological,  and  general  charac- 
Crown  8vo  teristics  of  the  county,  and  contains  two  coloured 
0(j  maps,  one  physical  and  the  other  geological.  Sixteen 

volumes  of  the  series,  particulars  of  which  will  be  sent 
on  application,  have  already  been  published  and  others 
on  the  remaining  counties  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  are  in  active  preparation. 


Applications  from,  teachers  for  specimen  copies  should  be  addressed  to  E.  T.,  Cambridge  University  Press,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  with  a 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  copies  likely  to  be  required  if  the  books  are  adopted  for  class  use. 


London  :  Printed  by  0.  P.  Hodgson  a  Son,  2  Newton  Street;,  Kingsway,  London,  W.O. ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


(incorporated  by  royal  charter.) 


MEMBERS’  MEETING. 

The  next  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Members  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  October,  at  7  p.m., 
when  Professor  J.  Adams  will  read  a  Paper  on  “The 
Dullness  of  Schoolmasters.” 

A  discussion  will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

On  Thursday,  September  29th,  John  Wm.  Adamson, 
B.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  University  of  London 
King’s  College,  commenced  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures 
on 

“RECENT  STUDIES  IN  THE  ART  OE 
TEACHING.” 

The  Lectures  will  pass  in  review  and  discuss  the  chief 
recent  reforms,  accomplished  and  projected,  in  the  art 
of  teaching  school-studies,  more  especially  the  “  English  ” 
subjects,  elementary  mathematics  and  languages.  At¬ 
tention  will  also  be  given  to  such  results  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  study  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  as  promise  to  be  of 
use  to  the  practising  teacher. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  388. 


T  ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

-Li  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 


Patron  -.  His  Grace  the  Dure  op  Leeds. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Director  of  Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION,  THE 
ORY  of  MUSIC,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and 
over  400  Local  Centres  in  December,  when  Certificates 
will  be  granted  to  all  successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  (A.L.C.M.),  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  (L.C.M.),  and  Fellowship  (F.L.C.M.)  take  place 
in  June,  July,  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  may  be  formed ;  application 
for  particulars  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 

School  Centre  examinations  may  also  be  arranged. 
Details  in  the  special  School  Syllabus. 

SYLLABUS  for  1910,  with  Annual  Report  and  forms 
of  entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are  received 
and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best  Professors  at 
moderate  fees. '  The  College  is  open  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

A  COURSE  of  TRAINING  in  Pianoforte  and  Singing 
for  Teachers  is  held  at  the  College. 

A  SHORT  SERIES  of  Lessons  in  special  Subjects  may 
be  had  at  Vacation  and  other  times. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas. — The  next  Examination  of  Teachers  for 
the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1911. 

Practical  Examination -for  Certificates  of 

Ability  to  Teach.— The  next  Practical  Examina¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  October,  1910. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Christmas 

Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1910. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  will  commence  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1910. 

Professional  Prelim  inary  Examinations. — 

These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and  September. 
The  Spring  Examination  in  1911  will  commence  on  the 
7th  of  March. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

—Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
College  for  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 
(5)  REMEDIAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.  M.B.C.P.E. 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


OHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  University  Delegacy  for  Secondary  Training, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

Principal  —  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 
(late  Lecturer  in  Education,  Manchester  University). 
Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  London 
Teacher’s  Diploma  and  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

Pees  .  for  the  Course  from  £65. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  £20  open  to  Students  with 
a  degree  on  entry.  There  is  a  Loan  Fund. 


C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


NIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are  strongly 
recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are  or  intend  to 
be  teachers 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Devon- 
port,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  Andrews,  Sheffield, 
Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The 
University,  St.  Andrews. 


HXHolse^  IDall, 
©fforb. 

“  The  most  renowned  and  the  most  successful 
Institution  of  its  kind.”  Young  Man. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 
FOR  ALL  EXAMS. 


FREE  GUIDES 

on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Diploma  Correspondence  College,  XtO., 

WOLSEY  HALL,  OXFORD. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

i-  or  the  R.A.M.  and  R.C.M. 

EOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 


Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 


LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March-April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November-December  also.  En¬ 
tries  for  the  November-December  Examinations  close 
Wednesday,  October  12th,  1910  (or,  with  extra  fee, 
October  20th). 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 

Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 
viz.,  October-November,  March-April,  and  June- July. 
Entries  for  the  October-November  Examinations  close 
Wednesday.  October  12th,  1910  (or,  with  extra  fee, 
October  20th). 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  ( Local  Centre 
or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application.  Price  3d. 
per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B  for  1910  or  1911,  entry  forms, 
and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to — 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary , 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams:  “  Associa,  London.” 


WANTED  Pushing  and  Energetic 

PUBLISHERS  for  MATHEMATICAL 
WORKS  for  Indian  Schools  and  Colleges.  State  terms 
to  S.  Ray,  M.A.,  Principal,  Metropolitan  Institution, 
Calcutta. 


UNIVERSITY  DEGREES. 


(Umweatj) 

fComeponbcnce  (Coffee 


WILL  SEND 


FREE  GUIDES 


TO 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS 

ON  APPLICATION. 


U.C.C.  has  a  staff  of  THIRTY  RESIDENT  TUTORS, 

of  whom  TWENTY-SEVEN  are  Graduates  in 

FIRST  CLASS  HONOURS. 

For  each  of  the  last  Six  years  above  1000  U.C.C.  Students 
have  been  successful  at  London  University 
Examinations. 

The  above  Guides  icill  be  sent  post  free  from 
The  Secretary, 

BURLINGTON  HOUSE.  CAMBRIDGE. 
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HE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 


Principal:  Miss  M.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  Classical  Tripos. 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  professional 
training  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Preparation  for  the  London  and  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Diploma.  Ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  other 
subjects.  Fees  £75  and  £65.  Admissions  in  January  and 
September. 

For  particulars  of  admission,  scholarships,  bursaries, 
and  loan  fund  apply — The  Principal,  Training  College, 
Cambridge. 


'University 

Correspondence  College. 

ANNUAL  DINNER 

AND 

RE-UNION 

AT  THE 


THE 

NORTHERN 

EDUCATIONAL 

AGENCY, 

8  ST.  ANN'S  PLACE,  MANCHESTER. 

TELEGRAMS:  “SCHOLIUM,  MANCHESTER.” 

PRINCIPALS: 

Mrs.  COLLINS  and  Mrs.  SUTHERLAND. 

Principals  of  Public  and  Private  Schools 
requiring  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  can 
obtain,  free  of  charge,  particulars  of  University 
Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers. 

Lists  of  Experienced  Matrons  and  Lady 
Housekeepers  supplied. 


No  Preliminary  Pee  to  Candidates, 
and  the  terms  are  liberal  when  an  engagement 
is  secured. 


JOINT  ACENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors,  Head 
Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of  Assistant 
Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools  Association.) 


HIS  Agency  has  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Eees  are  charged  to  members  of  the 
above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are  reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 

Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged.  -^egistrar>  Miss  ALICE  M,  FOUNTAIN. 


THE  JOINT  SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


HOLBORN  RESTAURANT, 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1910,  at  7  p.m. 


Tickets  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  32  Red  Lion 
Square,  W.C. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE, 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 
NEW  SESSION  COMMENCED  28  SEPTEMBER,  1910. 

The  College  provides  Day  and  Evening  Courses 
for  Degrees  in  the  University  of  London  in  the 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Laws  and  Economics 
under  Recognised  Teachers  of  the  University. 

Subjects  :  Classics,  English,  French,  German,  Logic, 
History,  Geography,  Economics,  Mathematics,  Chem¬ 
istry,  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 

Post-graduate  and  Research  Work  in  well-equipped 
Laboratories. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


Schools  recommended  to  Parents  and  Guardians. 
There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 

UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES  {France). 

FRENCH  COURSE  For  FOREIGNERS 

OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

WINTER  TERM :  From  15  Nov.  to  15  Feb. 
SUMMER  TERM :  From  1  March  to  8  June. 
Diplomas. 

Diplomes  de  Langue  et  Literature  Frangaises ;  Doctorat. 

Reduction  of  50  %  on  railway  fares  from  Dieppe  or 
Calais  to  Rennes.  Apply  for  Prospectus  to 

Prof.  Feuillerat,  Faculty  des  Lettres,  Rennes. 

New  Edition.  18mo,  price  9d. 

rPHE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOK- 

X  KEEPING,  by  Single  and  Double  Entry, 
with  Practical  Explanations  and  Exercises  on  the  most 
useful  Forms  for  Business.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

London:  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Managed  by  a  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the 
following  Bodies  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 

COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 
WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appointments. 
The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore  charged. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  ON  APPLICATION. 

Interviews(preferahly  by  appointment)  12  p.m.-1.30  p.m. 
and  3  p.m.-5.30  p.m.  Saturdays,  12  p.m.-l  p.m. 
Telephone— City  2257. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  AND  TITLE 

(ST.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY). 

PREPARATION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

ST.  GEORGE’S  CLASSES,  EDINBURGH 

(Founded  1876). 

Experienced  Tutors,  holding  high  University  Distinctions. 

During  last  31  years  84%  of  all  L.L.A.  Students  of  these  Classes 
have  been  Successful. 

AN  INDIVIDUAL  SYSTEM. 

Tutors  work  in  direct  communication  with  their  Students. 

Inclusive  Fees  : — Pass  Course,  £2.  2s. ;  Honours  Course,  £3.  3s. 
Payable  by  instalments. 

Complete  Outlines  of  Study ;  Test  Papers  and  Model  Answers  (which  become 
the  property  of  the  Student). 

Write  for  Prospectus  to— DIRECTOR,  St.  George’s  Classes,  Edinburgh. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is 
a  Monthly  Record  and  Review,  now  in  its 
FORTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  ISSUE,  The 
PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free. 
Ask  for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY,  which  will 
be  sent  at  once  if  application  is  made  to 
the  PUBLISHER,  William  Rice,  3  Broad¬ 
way,  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Kecently  Published  in  Six  Parts. 

THE  LEADER  ARITHMETIC. 

By  GEORGE  MERCHANT. 

Part  1.  The  Simple  Rules  to  Short  Division  .  64  pp.  Price  3d. 

Part  2.  Long  Division  and  the  Money  Rules  .  64  pp.  Price  3d. 

Part  3.  Weights  and  Measures,  Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Rule 

of  Three  by  the  Unitary  Method  .  64  pp.  Price  3d. 

Part  4.  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Proportion  .  64  pp.  Price  3d. 

Part  5.  The  Commercial  Rules  56  pp.  Price  3d. 

Part  6.  Higher  Rules  and  500  Miscellaneous  Examples  ...  56  pp.  Price  3d. 

“  The  explanations  are  simple  and  clear,  and  exemplified  in  adequate  variety  bv 
worked  examples.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  carefully  graduated.  A 
laborious  and  serviceable  compilation.”— The  Educational  Times. 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO,  and  all  Booksellers. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THB 

COLLEGE  OP  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 

bears  their  Watermark. 

faoked  In  Reams  of  480  Sheets .  per  Ream,  2s. 

960  . . .  ..  48. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

First  Class  (or  Senior),  2d.  each ;  Second  Class  (or  Junior),  4d.  each. 
Music  Paper,  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

( Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON.  W.C. 


THE  RUGBY  PRESS 

undertakes  every  description  of  Letterpress 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Estimates  furnished.  Inquiries  solicited. 

Address—  GEORGE  OVER,  Printer,  Rugby. 
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FREEX  the 

“NORMAL” 
FREE  GUIDES - 


The  Principals  of  the  Normal  Correspondence 
College  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  issued  the  following 


Free  Guides. 


A.C.P. 

L.C.P. 

F.C.P. 


100  pages. 
84  „ 

75  „ 


have  also  published  the  following 

Guides : — 

PRELIMINARY  CERT. 

120  pages 

CERTIFICATE  . 

100  „ 

MATRICULATION  (London) 

92  „ 

MATRICULATION  (Wales) ... 

72  „ 

NORTHERN  MATRIC. 

60  „ 

OXFORD  &  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 

100  „ 

These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend  sitting 
for  examination. _ 

NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


(Untioemfg  Sufortaf  Coffeote. 

LONDON. 

( Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.') 


LAUSANNE. 

NGLO-SWISS  INSTITUTE 


A 


HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  EOR  SONS  OE 
GENTLEMEN. 


Best  in  Switzerland.  Limited  number.  Special  in¬ 
dividual.  attention  given  to  each  boy.  English  system. 
Home  life. 

Erencli  spoken  throughout. 

References  :  H.  W.  Eaire,  Esq.,  168  West  Hill,  Putney 
Heath,  London;  H.B.M.  Consul,  A.  Galland,  Esq., 
Lausanne  ;  R.  Courtneidge,  Esq.,  Shaftesbury  Theatre, 
London ;  &c.  &c. 


HEAD  MISTRESS  wanted  for 

JAMES  ALLEN’SGIRLS’ SCHOOL, DULWICH. 
The  Governors  are  about  to  appoint  a  HEAD  MIS¬ 
TRESS  for  the  above  School  in  accordance  with  the 
Scheme  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Head  Mistress 
must  be  a  graduate  of  a  University  in.  the  United  King- 
dom  or  have  an  equivalent  qualification. 

Candidates  must  not  be  over  40  years  of  age. 

The  names  and  addresses,  and  also  the  age  of  appli 
cants  to  be  sent,  without  any  testimonials,  to  The 
Clerk  to  the  Governors,  Dulwich  College,  Dulwich, 
London,  S.E.,  who  will  post  to  the  writers  particulars  as 
to  salary  &c.,  on  or  about  the  10th  Octobei. 


LANTERN  LECTURES 

By  SANDON  PERKINS,  F.R.G.S., 
the  well  known  Traveller  and  Explorer. 

“Arctic  Exploration”  or  “Round  the  Empire.” 

Special  Terms  to  Schools. 

Prospectus :  J.  &  J.  Paton,  143  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.C. 


DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 


FOR 


LONDON 

MATRICULATION 


Classes  are  just  commencing  for  the  January  and 
June  Examinations. 

At  the  last  Examination  45  Students  of  University 
Tutorial  College  were  successful. 

Pull  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

University  Tutorial  College, 

32  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 


BOOKS  1 


for  all  Examinations 
and  on  all  Subjects 


TVT  noarq 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

<$8ucaftonctC 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN.  F.  E.  KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge) 


TUITION  BY 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

For  MATRICULATION,  B.A.,  A.C.P.,  and 

other  Examinations:  and  for  Independent 
Study. 

SUBJECTS. 

Latin.  Arithmetic.  Mechanics.  Botany. 

Greek.  Algebra.  English.  Physics. 

French.  Geometry.  History.  Logic. 

German.  Higher  Math.  Chemistry.  Psychology. 
Economics.  Book-keeping. 

THE  STAFF  consists  of  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  London,  Dublin,  and  Royal  Universities,  Prize¬ 
men,  &c. 

Intending  Students  should  write  fully  to  the  Principal— 

Mr.  J.  CHARLESTON,  B.A.  (Lond.  &  Oxon.), 

Burlington  Correspondence  College, 
Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  London,  W.C. 


SECOND-HAND  at  HALF  PRICES  ! 

Thousands  of  new  and  second-hand  Books.  New  at  25% 
Discount.  Catalogues  free  :  state  wants.  Books  bought. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  135  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 

BADGES, 

HAT  BANDS, 

CAPS 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

yyrite— C.  W.  Copland,  21  Bisliopsgate  Street  With¬ 
out,  London,  E.C.  (late  Woodford  Green). 


pORRESPONDENCE  TUITIOR, 

Classes  or  Private  Lessons  in  all  Subjects  for  all 
Examinations,  Ac.,  at  moderate  fees.  Special  tuition 
for  Medical  Prelims,  and  Diploma  Exams.  Many 
recent  successes.— F.  J.  Borland,  B.A.,  L.C.P.  (Science 
and  Math.  Prizeman),  Victoria  Tutorial  College, 
28  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. ;  and  Stalheim. 
Brunswick  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Schools  visited  and  Examinations  conducted 


w 


ANDSWORTH  TECHNICAL 

INSTITUTE. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

ASSISTANT  MASTER  required  for  commercial  sub 
jects  and  general  form  work.  Graduate  (in  Commerce 
or  Economics  preferred)  with  good  teaching  experience. 
Initial  salary  £150,  rising  by  £10  a  year  (in  accordance 
with  the  scale  and  conditions  of  the  London  County 
Council)  to  a  maximum  of  £300. 

Applications,  on  Forms  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar,  must  be  received  on  or  before  Monday, 
October  10th, 


Telegrams- “TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  Oity. 

This  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patronage 
including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University  and  other  qualified  ENGLISH 
and  FOREIGN  MASTERS  and  TUTORS  to 
Schools  and  Private  Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University.  Trained,  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY  TEACHERS 
to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  well  qualified  and  experienced  LADY 
MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS,  and  HOUSE 
MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and  Girls'  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  wheD 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected  with 
the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction  of 
Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY,  being 
in  close  and  constant  communication  with  the 
Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief  Girls’  and 
Boys’  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  many 
of  whom  they  have  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  Agents,  and  having  on  their  books  always  a 
large  number  of  thoroughly  genuine  Schools 
for  Sale  and  Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well 
as  the  names  and  requirements  of  numerous 
would-be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER  of 
SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNERSHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers,  and  there  is 
no  charge  to  Vendors  unless  a  Sale  or  Partner¬ 
ship  be  effected  through  this  Agency. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are  treated 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

c.— PUPILS'  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  have 
a  carefully  organized  Department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other 
Educational  Establishments.  No  charge  is 
made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN  & 
KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention, 
every  effort  being  made  to  save  clients  as  much 
time  and  trouble  as  possible. 

Full  particulars  will  he  forwarded  on  application. 
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1910. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Hectares  for  XTeacbers 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


RECENT  STUDIES  IN  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

To  be  delivered  by  JOHN  WILLIAM  ADAMSON,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education 
in  University  of  London  King’s  College. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Thirty-eighth  Annual  Series)  commenced  on 
Thursday,  September  29,  at  7  p.m. 

The  lectures  will  pass  in  review  and  discuss  the  chief  recent  reforms,  accom¬ 
plished  and  projected,  in  the  art  of  teaching  school-studies,  more  especially  the 
“  English  ”  subjects,  elementary  mathematics,  and  languages.  Attention  will  also 
be  given  to  such  results  of  the  experimental  study  of  the  art  of  teaching  as  promise 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  practising  teacher. 

SYLLABUS. 

I.  (Sept.  29.)  Pedagogical  Method. — Pedagogical  method  as  formerly  interpreted 
and  as  at  present  understood.  Logical  method  and  the  instruction  of  children. 
The  principles  of  sequence  and  of  system  ;  the  various  modes  of  correlation. 

II.  (Oct.  6.)  Tt\e  Early  Instruction  in  English. — The  mistake  of  a  formal 
treatment  of  the  first  lessons  in  speaking  and  reading  English :  discussion  and 
suggestions. 

III.  (Oct.  13.)  English  “  Composition.”— Any  method  adopted  for  teaching 
this  art  must  be  based  upon  respect  for  the  pupil’s  individuality.  The  teaching  of 
composition  and  its  several  stages  in  view  of  this  condition.  The  place  of  ver¬ 
nacular  grammar. 

IY.  (Oct.  20.)  English  Literature.— The  educational  functions  of  a  vernacular 
literature.  The  philological  and  the  humanist  treatment  of  literature ;  corre¬ 
sponding  differences  in  method.  The  cultivation  of  literary  taste. 

V.  (Oct.  27.)  History. — The  aims,  sound  and  unsound,  proposed  to  the  teacher 
of  history.  The  most  usual  plan  of  teaching  history  in  schools  and  the  objections 
to  it.  What  may  be  accomplished  at  different  stages;  corresponding  procedure. 
Apparatus  and  illustrations. 

VI.  (Nov.  3.)  Geography  (  I). — Geography  as  a  substantive  study.  First  steps. 
Pield-work ;  maps  and  map  exercises  (“profiles”  or  “sections”  and  the  like); 
text-books. 

VII.  (Nov.  10.)  Geography  (77).— Geography  as  an  adjunct  of  humanist  study. 
“  Descriptive”  geography  :  books  of  travel.  Topography  and  history.  Geography 
and  economics.  Apparatus  and  illustrations. 

VIII.  (Nov.  17.)  Foreign  Languages.— Strong  and  weak  points  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  mode  of  teaching  foreign  languages.  The  principles  of  the  “reform”  or 
“  direct  ”  method.  The  application  of  the  direct  method  to  the  study  of  Latin. 

IX.  (Nov.  24.)  Elementary  Mathematics.— 'the  conflict  between  the  disciplin¬ 
ary  and  the  utilitarian  aspects  of  arithmetic.  Concrete  presentation  of  arithmetic 
and  of  the  early  stage  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Some  abuses  of  the  concrete 
treatment. 

X.  (Dec.  1.)  Rote  Learning.— The  errors  of  abusing  and  of  neglecting  the  rote- 
memory.  Things  which  should  be  learned  “by  heart.”  Experimental  study  of 
rote-memory.  More  and  less  economical  modes  of  learning  by  heart. 

XI.  (Dec.  8.)  The  Hygiene  of  Learning. — The  learner’s  failure  to  maintain  a 
constant  level  of  achievement  and  reasons  therefor.  Practical  conclusions  from  the 
study  of  fatigue  as  observed  in  school.  Posture,  a  potential  source  of  danger  to 
health  in  the  existing  conditions  of  the  schoolroom. 

XII.  (Dec.  15.)  The  Newer  Studies.— The  radical  change  in  the  conditions  of 
public  instruction  as  given  to-day  compared  with  those  of  a  generation  ago.  Con¬ 
sequent  changes  in  aim,  curriculum,  and  method. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half  -a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  fora  single  Lecture. 


*,*  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the 
College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. — Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to 
the  Course. 


METHUEN’S  LIST. 


NEW  AND  RECENT  BOOKS. 

A  JUNIOR  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  With  6  Maps.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  Just  ready. 

This  book  gives  a  systematic  and  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  Great 
Britain  to  pupils  of  ages  ten  to  fourteen,  who  have  hitherto  studied  the  subject  in 
the  form  of  “Stories.”  The  aim  has  been  to  give  (1)  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
chief  events  in  chronological  sequence ;  (2)  a  fairly  detailed  study  of  those  aspects 
which  should  specially  appeal  to  young  pupils.  The  book  leads  up  to  the  author’s 
“  History  of  Great  Britain.” 

ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  ELECTRI¬ 

CITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  By  W.  T.  Clough,  A.R.C.Sc., 

F. C.S.  With  200  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
This  book  is  for  the  use  of  students  taking  Electricity  and  Magnetism  in  the  Junior 

Local  Exams.,  and  for  those  taking  Stage  I  in  the  Board  of  Education  Exams.  The 
treatment  throughout  is  experimental. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  E.  J.  Rahtz,  M  A, 

B.Sc.  Author  of  “  Higher  English,”  “  Junior  English.”  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

This  work  is  for  the  Upper  Eorms  of  Secondary  Schools,  and  also  for  older  students. 
It  reviews  in  a  general  but  critical  manner  the  groundwork  of  English  Literature. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  ENGLISH  LITERA¬ 
TURE.  Yol.  I  (1350-1700).  By  P.  J.  Rahtz.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 
This  volume  of  selections  has  been  prepared  for  use  with  the"  English  Literature  ” 
above.  Extracts  are  given  from  prose,  poetry,  and  the  drama. 

TALES  FROM  IRISH  HISTORY.  By  Alice  Birk- 

head,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  Just  ready. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA.  By 

G.  W.  Webb,  B.A.  With  5  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  New  Geographical  Series,  and  is  written  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  first  two  volumes,  viz.,  “Systematic  Geography  of  the  British 
Isles  ”  and  “  Systematic  Geography  of  Europe.” 

STORIES  FROM  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  By 

E.  Bowyer,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

This  volume— on  the  lines  of  the  recent  circular  of  the  Board  of  Education— is  an 
introduction  to  the  story  of  ancient  history  for  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  twelve. 

STORIES  FROM  MODERN  HISTORY.  By 

E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

This  book  is  uniform  with  the  above.  It  deals  with  “  t  he  chief  events  and  char¬ 
acters  from  Hie  history  of  the  most  important  nations  in  their  traditional  form.” 

STORIES  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

These  stories  have  been  told  in  the  simple  and  dignified  words  of  the  Bible,  with 
brief  explanations  where  necessary.  _ 

STORIES  FROM  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

The  stories  are  told  almost  entirely  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  and  form  a  com¬ 
panion  volume  to  “  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament  ”  by  the  same  author. 

STORIES  FROM  OLD  FRENCH  ROMANCE. 

By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

These  stories  are  taken  from  the  romantic  epics  of  France,  and  serve  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  world  literature,  as  well  as  forming  a  literary  reader.  It  will  also  be 
found  a  suitable  gift-book  for  all  young  lovers  of  stirring  romance  and  tales  of 
chivalry. 

SIX  AGES  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  Edited 

by  A.  H.  Johnson,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  With  many  Maps.  Six 
vols.,  2s.  6d.  each  volume. 

IN  THE  GREAT  COLONIAL  BUSH.  By 

Edith  L.  Elias.  With  many  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
This  volume  conveys  some  knowledge  of  bird  and  animal  life  in  the  colonies. 
Australia,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand  are  dealt  with  in  turn.  The 
book  will  delight,  as  well  as  instruct,  so  that  it  may  be  used  with  equal  fitness  as  a 
school  reader  or  a  gift-book. 

CROSS  AND  DAGGER.  The  Crusade  of  1212.  By 

W.  Scott  Durrant,  M.A.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
This  romance  de.alts  with  the  crusade  of  tens  of  thousands  of  children  to  recover 
the  Holy  Land.  It  makes  a  splendid  gift-book. 

JACK’S  INSECTS.  By  Edmund  Selous,  Author  of 
‘‘Tommy  Smith’s  Animals,”  “Tommy  Smith's  Other  Animals,” 
Ac.  With  41  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  Shepherd.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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PHILIPS’  NEW  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

A  Series  of  over  121  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Large  4to,  3s.  net. 

By  RAMSAY  MUIR,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Liverpool. 

Emphasis  is  throughout  placed  on  the  physical  basis  of  historical  geography,  and  careful  attention  is  gi+ven  *?.  a° °^w,DSPStent 
Industrial  Growth,  &c.  There  is  no  existing  publication  in  English  equal  to  this,  having  regard  to  the  character  of  its  contents, 

and  arrangement,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  and  price  of  the  work. 

A  detailed  Prospectus  and  Specimen  Map  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

A  GENERAL  AND  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  STUDENTS. 

A  new  Text-Book  of  Modern  Scientific  Geography  for  Teachers  and  Students. 

By  J.  F.  URSTEAD,  M.A.,  and  E.  G.  R.  TAYLOR,  B.Sc. 

520  pages,  large  8vo.  With  140  Maps  and  Diagrams  specially  drawn  for  this  work.  6s. _ 


THE  TEACHERS’  HANDBOOK 

AND  KEY  TO  L’ESTRAN GE’S  “PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  OF  COMPARATIVE  GEOGRAPHY.” 

Containing  Answers  to  the  Questions  and  Exercises,  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Text  and  Illustrations,  and  an  Introduction 

on  the  Teaching  of  Geography. 

By  p.  H.  L’ESTRANGE,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Marlborough  College. 

Crown  8 vo,  5s. 


DISTANT  LANDS. 

Book  III  of  Mackinder’s  famous  “  Elementary  Studies.”  300  pages.  12  Coloured  Maps,  200  Illustrations.  2s. 

Send  for  Illustrated  List  of  New  Publications  in  Geography  and  other  Subjects,  now  ready. 

(Mark  your  Letter  E.T.  3.) 


GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON,  Ltd.,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


MASON'S  SCRIPTURE  MANUALS. 


In  these  Manuals  each  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bible  has  been  taken 
in  order  and  Questions  similar  to  those  set  in  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local,  the  Pupil-Teachers’,  and  Diocesan  Examinations  carefully 
selected  in  every  chapter,  together  with  numerous  Explanatory  Notes 
collated  from  various  Commentaries.  After  each  question,  the  answer 
is  either  given  in  full  or  the  number  of  the  verse  or  verses  in  which  it 

occurs. 

The  following  Manuals  are  already  published 

The  Four  Gospels  ..  ...  ...  ...  each 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
Genesis  and  Exodus 
Joshua  and  Judges 
Samuel  I 
Samuel  II 
Kings  I 
Kings  II 
Jeremiah 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Haggai 
Corinthians  II 
The  Church  Catechism 

Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Litany 

A  Catechism  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  one  hundred 
Practical  Questions  specially  adapted  for  Children  of  all  Religious 
Denominations  in  Elementary  Schools.  Price  2d. 

EUCLID  (Book  I)  made  easy  for  Young  Beginners.  Price  Is. 
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LARGEST  STOCK 

<£\  of  SECOND-HAND 

School,  Classical, 

\  Mathematical,  and 
Scientific  Books 

in  London. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


Keys  and  Translations. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT. 


104  Charing  Cross  Rd., 

AND 


JAMES  GALT  &  CO.,  MANCHESTER. 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


J.  POOLE  &  CO., \ <2 

& 

2  Manette  Street,  Soho,  \  X  ^ 

LONDON,  W.C 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND.  ALL  INQUIRIES  ANSWERED.  x 
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By  BENJAMIN  HALL  KENNEDY ,  D.D., 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

THE  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  2/6 
A  SHORTER  LATIN  PRIMER.  1/- 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  SHORTER  LATIN  PRIMER. 

By  M.  G.  and  J.  KENNEDY  and  H.  WILKINSON,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

A.  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  2s.  Oil.  net,  post  free. 


By  ARTHUR  SI DG WICK,  M.A. 

A  FIRST  GREEK  WRITER.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2§d.  net,  post  free. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

With  Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

A  KE  Y,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  3d.  net,  post  free. 

SCENES  FROM  GREEK  PLAYS.  Rugby  Edition. 
Abridged  and  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 
each. 

ARISTOPHANES. — The  Clouds.  The  Progs.  TheKnights.  Plutus. 
EURIPIDES.  — Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  The  Cyclops.  Ion.  Electra. 
Alcestis.  Bacchae.  Hecuba.  Medea. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  VERSE  COMPO- 
S1TION.  By  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  and  P.  D.  Morice,  M.A. 
With  Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 


By  FRANCIS  DAVID  MORICE,  M.A. 

STORIES  IN  ATTIC  GREEK.  With  Rotes  and  Vocab¬ 
ulary.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

By  T.  K.  ARNOLD,  M.A. 

PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN  PROSE 
COMPOSITION.  By  G.  Granville  Bradley,  D.D.,  formerly 
Dean  of  Westminster.  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 

By  H.  G.  LIDDELL,  D.D.,  and  ROBERT  SCOTT,  D.D. 
GREEK- ENGLISH  LEXICON.  4to,  36s. 

GREEK- ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Abridged  from  the  above. 

Revised  throughout.  Square  12mo,  7s.  6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S  FRENCH  DICTIONARIES. 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  3/6. 
A  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  1/6. 

%*  Special  Edition  for  Travellers  and  Pocket  Use,  bound  in  leather  tuck,  3s.  6d.  net. 


.NINTH  IMPRESSION.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  FRENCH  WRITER. 

For  the  use  of  Lower  and  Middle  Forms  of  Schools. 

With  Exercises  and  Vocabulary.  By  A.  A.  SOMERVILLE,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 

AOTU. — A  list  of  licences  ( tolerances )  for  the  simplification  of  French  Grammar  was  issued  by  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  with  the  approval  of  the  French  Academy,  in  Febmiary,  1901.  An  Appendix  has  been  added  to  the  current  edition  of 
this  book  stating  the  points  in  the  list  which  affect  the  rules  given. 


LONGMANS’  FRENCH  COURSE. 


LONGMANS’  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  T.  H.  Bertex- 
shaw,  B.A.,  Mus.Bac.,  Assistant  Master  in  the  City  of  London 
School.  Crown  8vo. 

Grammar.  Part  1.  Up  to  and  including  Regular  Verbs,  with 
Vocabularies,  &c.,  Is.  (KEY,  for  Masters  only.  2s.  9|d  net.) 

Grammar.  Part  II.  Including  Pronouns,  Adverbs,  Irregular 
Verbs,  Subjunctive  Mood,  Infinitive,  and  Participles,  with  Vocabu¬ 
laries,  &c.,  Is.  (KEY,  for  Masters  only.  2s.  9|d.  net.) 

Parts  1  and  II.  Complete  in  One  Vol.,  2s.  (KEY,  for  Masters 
only.  5s.  4d.  net.) 


LONGMANS’  ILLUSTRATED  FIRST  CONVERSA¬ 
TIONAL  FRENCH  READER.  With  Notes  and  full  Vocabu¬ 
laries.  By  T.  H.  Bertenshaw,  B.A.,  Mus.Bac.  With  86  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

LONGMANS’  ILLUSTRATED  FIRST  FRENCH 
READING  BOOK  AND  GRAMMAR.  By  John  Bidgood, 
B.Sc.,  and  Thomas  Harbottle.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

LONGMANS’  ILLUSTRATED  SECOND  FRENCH 
READING  BOOK  AND  GRAMMAR.  By  Johx  Bidgood, 
B.Sc.,  and  J.  Watson  Campbell.  With  40  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  2s. 
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By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER ,  O.C.L.,  LL.D. 

A  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  1901. 

Vol.  I:  b.c.  55 — a.d.  1509.  With  173  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

Yol.  II :  1509-1689.  With  96  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Yol.  Ill :  1689-1901.  With  109  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo  4s 
PREPARATORY  QUESTIONS  ON  S.  R.  GARDINER’S  “  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND.”  By  R.  Somervell,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME.  With  378  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.  Fcap.  4to,  5s. 

LONGMANS’  ELEMENTARY  HISTORICAL  ATLAS,  abridged  from  S.  R.  Gardiner’s  “  School  Atlas  of  English  History.”  Post  4to,  Is. 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  B.C.  55— A.D.  1901. 

b.c.  55 — a.d.  1901.  With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


By  CYRIJ.  RANSOME,  M.A. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.  Part  I :  To  1603.  Part  II :  1603-1901 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY 


YORK  POWELL’S  EARLY  ENG¬ 
LAND  to  the  NORMAN  CON¬ 
QUEST.  Is. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Mrs.)  ENGLAND 
A  CONTINENTAL  POWER, 
1066-1216.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  RISE  of  the  PEOPLE 
and  the  GROWTH  of  PARLIA¬ 
MENT,  1214-1485.  9d. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Bishop)  TUDORS 
and  the  REFORMATION,  1485- 
1603.  9d. 


GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  STRUGGLE 
against  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY, 
1603-1688.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  SETTLEMENT  of  the 
CONSTITUTION,  1689-1784.  9d. 

TANCOCK’S  ENGLAND  during  the 
AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN 
WARS,  1765-1820.  9d. 

BROWNING’S  MODERN  ENG¬ 
LAND,  1820-1897.  9d. 

Complete  in  One 

Pcap.  8vo,  5s. 


Epochs  of  English  History. 

volume,  with  27  Tables  and  Pedigrees  and  23  Maps. 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

19  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 


AIRY’S  ENGLISH  RESTORATION 
and  LOUIS  XIV.  1648-1678. 

CHURCH’S  BEGINNING  of  the 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

COX’S  CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON’S  AGE  OF  ELIZA¬ 
BETH. 

GAIRDNER’S  HOUSES  OF  LAN¬ 
CASTER  AND  YORK. 


LONGMAN’S  FREDERICK  the 
GREAT  and  the  SEVEN  YEARS’ 
WAR. 

LUDLOW’S  WAR  OF  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE,  1775-1783. 

MCCARTHY’S  EPOCH  OF  REFORM, 
1830-1850. 

MOBERLY’S  THE  EARLY  TUDORS. 


EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY 

10  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 


BEESLY’S  GRACCHI,  MARIUS,  and 
SULLA. 

CAPES’S  EARLY  ROMAN  EM¬ 
PIRE. 

CAPES’S  ROMAN  EMPIRE  of  the 
SECOND  CENTURY. 

COX’S  GREEKS  AND  THE  PER¬ 
SIANS. 

COX’S  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. 


CURTEIS’S  RISE  of  the  MACE¬ 
DONIAN  EMPIRE. 

IHNE’S  ROME  to  its  CAPTURE  by 
the  GAULS. 

MERIVALE’S  ROMAN  TRIUMVIR- 
ATES 

SAN  KEY’S  SPARTAN  AND  THEB¬ 
AN  SUPREMACIES. 

SMITH’S  (BOSWORTH)  ROME  AND 
CARTHAGE. 


GARDINER’S  THIRTY  YEARS’ 
WAR. 

GARDINER’S  FIRST  TWO 
STUARTS. 

GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  FRENCH  RE¬ 
VOLUTION,  1789-1795. 

HALE’S  FALL  OF  THE  STUARTS, 
and  WESTERN  EUROPE,  from 
1678  to  1697. 

JOHNSON’S  NORMANS  in  EUROPE. 


MORRIS’S  AGE  OF  ANNE. 

MORRIS’S  THE  EARLY  HANO¬ 
VERIANS. 

SEEBOHM’S  PROTESTANT  RE¬ 
VOLUTION. 

STUBBS’S  THE  EARLY  PLANTA- 
GENETS. 

WARBURTON’S  EDWARD  THE 
THIRD 


HAMBLIN  SMITH’S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 


ARITHMETIC.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  (Copies  may  be  had  with  or 
without  Answers.) 

A  Key.  9s. 

A  SHILLING  ARITHMETIC.  For  the  use  of  Elementary  Classes  j 
and  Preparatory  Schools.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  With  Answers,  Is.  6d. 
EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  Arranged  and  adapted  to  the  i 
Sections  in  Hamblin  Smith’s  “  Treatise  on  Arithmetic.”  Crown  8vo,  with  j 
Answers,  2s.  ;  without  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

A  Key.  6s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  With  or  without  Answers.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  Answers  separately,  6d. 

A  Key.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

EXERCISES  ON  ALGEBRA.  Small  8vo,  2s.  6d.  (Copies  may  be 

had  with  or  without  Answers.) 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY.  Small  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

A  Key.  7s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  STATICS.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 


ELEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

Key  to  Statics  and  Hydrostatics.  6s. 

RIDERS  IN  EUCLID.  Containing  a  Graduated  Collection  of  Easy 
Deductions  from  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  VI  of  Euclid’s  “  Elements  of 
Geometry.”  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HEAT.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 
GEOMETRICAL  CONIC  SECTIONS.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY.  Containing  Books  I  to  VI  and 
portions  of  Books  XI  and  XII  of  Euclid,  with  Exercises  and  Notes.  Arranged 
with  the  Abbreviations  admitted  in  the  Cambridge  University  and  Local 
Examinations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  Key.  8s.  6d.  Books  I  and  II  maybe  had  separately,  limp  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

BOOK  OF  ENUNCIATIONS  FOR  HAMBLIN  SMITH’S  GEO¬ 

METRY,  ALGEBRA,  TRIGONOMETRY,  STATICS,  AND  HYDROSTATICS. 

Small  8 vo.  Is. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  An 

Elementary  Treatise.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  6  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S  LIST 


A  NEW  ENGLISH  COURSE  ON  MODERN  LINES . 

A  FIRST  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

By  FRANK  JONES,  B.A., 

Assistant  Master,  King  Edward’s  School,  Aston,  Birmingham  ;  Lecturer  in  English  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 

Institute  ;  Joint  Author  of  Scott  and  Jones’s  Latin  Course. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6(1. 


THE  WARWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited  by  Prof.  Herford,  Litt. D.  The  best  and  most  widely  used 
edition  of  Shakespeare  for  School  purposes. 

Price  Is.  and  Is.  6d. 

This  Series  is  in  use  in  the  following  leading  Schools,  among  very  many 
others : — 


Eton  College. 

Harrow  School. 

St.  Paul’s  School. 
Rugby  School. 

King’s  College. 

Clifton  College. 
Merchant  Taylors. 
City  of  London  School. 


The  Charterhouse. 
Newnham  College. 
Girton  College. 
MarlboroughCollege. 
Rossall  School. 
Malvern  College. 
Winchester  College. 
Shrewsbury  School. 


Wellington  College. 
Liverpool  College. 
Dulwich  College. 
Stonyhurst  College. 
Haileybury  College. 
Reading  School. 

Repton  School. 
Bradford  Gram.  School. 


BLACKIE’S 
ENGLISH  TEXTS. 

6d.  each.  Blue  limp  cloth  covers.  Nearly  100  Volumes.  To  be  used  in 
correlation  with  the  study  of  English  Literature  and  History. 

Among  the  leading  Authors  are : — 


Malory. 

Gibbon. 

Drake. 

Thucydides. 

Dickens. 

Froissart. 

Macaulay. 

Raleigh. 

Plutarch. 

Charles  Lamb. 

Bacon. 

Carlyle. 

Anson. 

Livy. 

Kingsley. 

Burke. 

Prescott. 

Hawkins. 

Marcellinus. 

Swift. 

Ruskin. 

Josephus. 

Cook. 

Lucian. 

Borrow. 

N.B. — Several  important  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  tins  series. 


THE  PLAIN  TEXT  SHAKESPEARE. 

THE  GREATER  PLAYS.  TEXT  ONLY.  NO  NOTES.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Price  4d.  each. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  greater  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  presented  in  a  serviceable  form,  at  a  cheap  price.  The  Text  follows  the  well- 
known  Junior  School  Shakespeare,  which  omits  everything  that  might  be  thought  undesirable  in  class  reading. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Coriolanus.  Twelfth  Night.  Macbeth. 

Julius  Caesar.  King  Richard  ID.  Hamlet.  King  Lear. 

As  You  Like  it  King  Richard  111.  King  Henry  VIII.  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

King  Henry  V.  The  Tempest.  King  John. 

The  above  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  the  Junior  School  Shakespeare,  with  Notes,  price  8d.  or  lOd.  each. 


A  NEW  FRENCH  COURSE  ON  MODERN  LINES. 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  COURSE. 

PART  I. 

By  JAS.  M.  MOORE,  M.A., 

Senior  French  Master,  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh  ;  formerly  Rhind  Classical  Scholar  (Univ.  Edin.)  ; 

AND 

JAMES  DONALDSON,  M.A., 

Assistant  French  Master,  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh  ;  Hon.  Medallist  in  French  (Univ.  Edin.). 

The  aim  of  the  Course  is  to  provide  that  sound  grammatical  training  which  seems  to  the  Authors  to  be  the  only  solid  basis  for  the 
study  of  any  language,  ancient  or  modern.  At  the  same  time,  the  Exercises  are  composed  of  sentences  introducing  words  and  phrases 
required  in  everyday  life.  No  notice  has  been  taken  of  exceptions  to  grammatical  rules  that  do  not  form  part  of  the  living  language. 

Cloth,  Is.  net. 


BLACKIE’S  LONGER  FRENCH  TEXTS. 

ifiroim:  imto  rr  &  ZEhisr  oirs. 


With  brief  Notes  and  Questionnaire,  Memory  List  of  Useful  Phrases,  and  Vocabulary. 


Printed  in  large  type.  Cloth  limp,  8d.  each. 

Feval.-Le  Docteur  Bousseau. 

Laboulaye.—  Yvon  et  Finette. 

Deslys.-Le  Zouave  and  La  Montrc  de  Gertrude. 

Moreau. — Contes  A  ma  Soeur  (Jeanne  d’Arc,  La  Souris 
Blanche,  Les  Petits  Souliers). 

Theuriet.  —  L’Abb6  Daniel. 


Souvestre.  — Le  Chevrier  dc  Lorraine. 

Chateaubriand.  -  Les  Aventures  du  Dernier  Abenc^rage. 
About.  — Le  Turco.  About.- Le  Roi  des  Montagnes. 

Dumas.  Le  Bourreau  de  Charles  ler  (from  Vingt  Aus  Apres). 
Souvestre. —Le  Serf.  , 

Fdval.  —  Anne  des  lies. 


Messrs.  BLACKIE  &.  SON  will  be  pleased  to  send  full  Lists  of  Books  suitable  for  Oxford  and 

Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  1911 ,  post  free  on  application. 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 
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Zhc  Educational  XEimes. 


It  is  related  that  a  famous  medical  professor,  contemplating 

pitifully  his  students  at  graduation,  solemnly 

School  and  n  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

Employment  expressed  Iils  wonderment  as  to  what  would 

become  of  them  all.  Some  such  speculation 
seems  to  have  inspired  Mr.  Blair,  the  Education  Officer  of 
the  London  County  Council,  when  he  set  on  foot  the  in¬ 
quiries  on  the  replies  to  which  he  based  the  striking  and 
far-reaching  paper  that  he  read  before  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Sheffield,  a  first  instalment  of  which  we  print  in  our 
present  issue.  The  very  large  amount  of  evidence  on  which 
the  paper  is  founded  was  collected  from  four  different 
sources— graduates,  teachers  at  Universities  and  at  higher 
technical  institutions,  men  of  affairs,  and  his  Majesty’s 
Consuls  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  country  in  the  world  that 
has  not  contributed  some  of  the  information.  We  must 
confine  ourselves  here  to  the  mere  indication  of  the  main 
results  and  suggestions. 

The  graduates,  at  the  close  of  their  University  career, 
found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  other  than  teaching,  and 
teaching  was  therefore  not  a  matter  of  choice,  hut  of  hard 
necessity.  The  college  teachers  state  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  an  improvement  in  the  attitude  of  the  market 
towards  the  college-trained  man.  Their  experience  is  that, 
as  a  rule,  a  really  first-class  man  has  no  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  good  start.  They  feel,  sure,  however,  that  there 
are  still  many  barriers  to  break  down,  and  they  are  strongly 
of  the  view  that  they  cannot  make  first-class  men  out  of 
second-class  material. 

The  men  of  affairs  are  divided  in  their  views  :  some  favour 
the  college-trained  man,  others  will  not  look  at  him.  The 
point  of  view  is,  of  course,  largely  determined  by  a  man’s 
own  training  and  experience.  Men  at  the  head  of  affairs 
who  have  been  trained  at  the  University  are  more  disposed 
to  be  sympathetic  towards  University  men  than  those  who 
have  not  had  such  a  training.  Moreover,  the  experience  of 
some  very  large  firms  has  been  unfortunate.  The  method 
of  selecting  University  men  for  posts  in  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  is  somewhat  haphazard,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  wholly 
belong  to  that  class  of  appointment  which  is  obtained 


through  influence,  and  consequently  the  experience  of  some 
firms  has  been  an  unhappy  one. 

The  Consuls  criticize  severely  (as  for  many  years  they 
have  persistently  done  in  their  official  reports)  the  con¬ 
servative,  if  not  useless,  methods  of  advertisement  still 
adopted  by  British  firms  other  than  first  class,  and  they 
are  strong  in  their  appeal  for  more  commercial  travellers. 
They  speak  well  of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  British  com¬ 
mercial  traveller ;  but  they  put  their  finger  on  a  weak  spot 
when  they  say  that,  as  a  rule,  he  is  deficient  in  knowledge 
of  modern  languages. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  instalment  of  the  paper  which 
we  publish  to-day  that  a  considerable  study  has  been  made 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  Agriculture,  Engineering, 
and  the  Chemical  industries  to  men  who  have  been  trained 
in  applied  science  ;  and  the  statement  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  communication  between  the  colleges  and  these  in 
dustries  has  been  secured  and  maintained  prepares  the  way 
for  the  suggestions  that  were  made  towards  the  close  of  the 
paper.  Before  making  these  suggestions,  Mr.  Blair  stated 
that  “  the  normal  attitude  of  the  employers,  if  not  of  the 
public,  may  be  expressed  in  three  sentences  ”  : 

(1)  Only  those  value  higher  education  who  have  felt  the  need  for  it. 

(2)  The  purely  practical  man  can  do  much,  the  purely  theoretical  man 
can  do  little  ;  a  combination  is  therefore  necessary.  Should  one  quality 
only  be  obtainable,  that  quality  should  be  the  purely  practical  one. 

(3)  Teaching  institutions  may  assist  individuals  to  get  on,  but  they 
form  no  essential  part  of  an  industrial  or  commercial  system. 

Eor  these  three  sentiments  Mr.  Blair  proposed  to  substitute 

three  others : 

(1)  Setting  aside  exceptions,  every  man  who  achieves  success  must 
give  so  much  time  to  fit  himself  for  his  work,  whether  the  tune  is  given 
in  college  under  guidance  and  discipline  or  is  expended  in  self-education. 

(2)  In  the  end,  and  again  setting  aside  exceptions,  the  man  who  ha< 
received  the  highest  training  in  college  under  guidance  and  discipline 
will,  other  things  being  equal,  achieve  by  far  the  greater  success. 

(3)  The  work  of  research  and  training  carried  on  in  technical  school 
and  University  college  is  an  integral  part  of  any  nation’s  educational, 
commercial,  and  industrial  organization. 

The  suggestions  for  establishing  or  improving  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  college  and  workshop,  factory,  or  office  arc 
these : 

(1)  Every  specialized  department  of  applied  science  should  have  an 
expert  consultative  committee. 

(2)  A  connexion  should  be  maintained  with  old  students  and  a  record 
kept  of  their  after -careers. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  Appointments  Boards  at  every  University 
and  technical  college. 

(4)  Changes  in  curriculum  and  degree  requirements. 
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(5)  More  liberal  provision  of  specialized  courses  suitable  to  the  heads 
of  firms  or  their  successors. 

(6)  A  new  attitude  towards  modern  languages. 

The  fonnation  of  expert  consultative  committees  to  advise 
as  to  the  character  of  the  work  and  to  form  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  college  and  factory  and  workshop  cannot,  one 
would  think,  be  opposed  by  any  but  the  most  conservative 
colleges.  Such  expert  consultative  committees  have  been 
found  most  valuable  in  Leeds  University  aud  in  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College.  It  is  surely  obvious 
that,  if  these  two  great  institutions,  in  addition  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  enjoy  through  being  situated  in  the 
heart  of  great  industrial  communities,  have  found  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  expert  committees  of  great  value,  other 
colleges  cannot  find  insuperable  objections  to  their  formation. 

As  to  the  creation  of  Appointments  Boards,  it  is  really 
wonderful  how  slow  our  Universities  can  be  in  adopting  a 
useful  idea.  It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  showed  the  way  in  this  respect,  and  yet  it  will 
found  on  consulting  a  Blue  book  recently  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  that  several  of  the  Universities  and 
University  colleges  aided  by  the  Treasury  grant  still  leave 
the  all-important  matter  of  marketing  their  products  to 
individual  professors,  to  the  Principal,  or  to  the  secretary. 
Individual  professors,  the  Principal,  and  the  secretary  have, 
no  doubt,  done  all  that  circumstances  permitted  ;  but  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  is  demanded,  and  we  have 
had  indications  that  students’  representative  councils  will 
join  before  long  in  urging  this  demand. 

Our  secondary  schools  should  be  interested  in  the  point 
that  has  been  made  about  the  teaching  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  Mr.  Blair  appealed  for  the  utilitarian  point  of 
view  in  languages  more  than  for  the  scholar’s.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  time-tables  of  our  secondary  schools  would 
probably  show  about  three  or  four  hours  per  week  as  the 
average  time  devoted  to  French  or  German.  If  really  use¬ 
ful  work  is  to  be  done  in  schools,  more  time  will  have  to 
be  devoted  to  modern  languages  in  the  latter  vears  of  the 
school  career.  The  German  secondary  schools  succeed  in 
getting  their  pupils  during  the  last  year  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  English  with  fair  fluency,  and  their  success  is,  in 
the  main,  due  to  two  facts — a  highly  qualified  teacher  and, 
towards  the  close  of  the  school  career,  six  hours’  school  work 
per  week  to  the  language  in  question. 

There  is,  perhaps,  one  other  suggestion  that  might  have 
been  made.  British  initiative  is  leading  in  education  to  a 
great  but,  on  the  whole,  not  altogether  organized  movement, 
and  there  is  a  danger  of  much  overlapping  and  waste. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  faculties  that  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  all  the  Universities  or  technical  institutions  of 
L  ni versify  rank,  but  there  is  a  danger  in  the  tendency  of 
each  institution  to  increase  the  number  of  its  faculties,  and 
so  to  lead,  on  the  whole,  to  more  faculties  than  necessary, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  second-rate  faculties  rather  than 
laculties  of  exceptional  quality.  In  these  days  of  great 
specialization  the  best  thing  for  our  system  of  education 
would  be  a  sufficient  number  of  the  highest  institutions,  each 
having  a  certain  number  of  necessary  departments,  with  the 
addition  in  each  of  something  that  is  unique.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  great  danger  (though  there  is  some)  in  the 


establishment  of  a  faculty  of  Commerce  at  each  of  our 
Universities  ;  but  it  would  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
disaster  if  anything  more  than  one  University  were  to  de¬ 
vote  their  energies  to  such  a  subject  as  Brewing,  or  more 
than  one  University  were  to  establish  a  faculty  of  Coal,  Gas, 
and  Fuel  Industries.  If  each  of  our  great  teaching  institu¬ 
tions  were  to  have  one  of  its  faculties  of  applied  science 
unique  in  equipment,  staff,  and  objects,  our  organization  of 
higher  technical  education  would  be  unequalled.  We  are 
greatly  mistaken  if  the  Royal  Commission  of  London  Uni¬ 
versity  has  not  such  problems  before  its  mind,  and  we  trust 
that  before  any  University  establishes  a  new  faculty  or 
department  greater  pains  will  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
demand  than  would  appear  to  have  been  done  at  Oxford  in 
connexion  with  a  business  career,  judging  from  the  report 
set  out  on  pages  89-95  of  the  Report  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  just  published. 


NOTES. 


The  British  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  this  year 
at  Sheffield  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  T.  G. 
Bonney,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  When  it  met  at  Sheffield 
thirty-one  years  ago,  the  attendance  was  1,404 ;  this  year, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  of  Sheffield  in  size 
and  in  importance,  the  number  of  members  and  associates 
was  only  1,300.  Possibly  the  attraction  of  one  or  other  of 
the  many  congresses  that  have  been  in  session  at  various 
places  on  the  Continent  may  account,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
for  the  unusual  declension.  The  President  gave  the  place 
of  prominence  to  Geology.  Prof.  Hobson,  in  a  most  able 
presidential  address  in  the  Section  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  discussed  luminously  the  scope  and  tendencies  of 
modern  mathematics.  In  the  Economic  Science  and  Stat¬ 
istics  Section,  Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith,  who  presided, 
gave  a  timely  and  informing  address  on  subjects  that  are 
urgently  claiming  more  attention.  Mr.  Crooke,  presiding  in 
the  Anthropological  Section,  set  forth  the  great  advances 
that  have  recently  been  made  in  Anthropology.  In  a  com¬ 
bined  meeting  of  the  Education  and  Chemistry  Sections, 
Mr.  R.  Blair,  Education  Officer  of  the  London  County 
Council,  discussed  the  relation  of  science  to  industry  and 
commerce  in  one  of  the  most  important  papex-s  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  which  we  pi’opose  to  print  in  full  in  other  columns. 
Under  Pi'incipal  Miers  the  Education  Section  pi’esented  a 
scene  of  sustained  activity  and  interest.  Dr.  Miers’s  presi¬ 
dential  address  drove  home  important  principles,  some  of 
which  we  have  already  discussed  ;  and  inteiesting  methods 
and  results  of  experimental  investigation  upon  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  children  and  upon  the  instruction  of  children  in 
natural  and  open-air  surroundings  were  presented.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than  make  a  selection  of  the 
points  that  appear  to  be  of  more  immediate  practical  im¬ 
portance. 

Though  the  weighty  address  of  Principal  Miers  from  the 
chair  of  the  Education  Section  of  the  British  Association 
dealt,  in  the  main,  with  University  education,  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  important  considei’ations  affecting  the  pie- 
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University  stages.  For  example,  Dr.  Miers  touched  on  the  < 
general  relations  between  teachers  and  their  pupils.  While  ! 
noting  the  paramount  importance  of  the  individuality  of  the  1 
teacher  and  of  his  personal  influence  on  the  pupil,  he  re-  i 
marked  “  that  the  only  permanent  personal  influence  is 
really  wielded  by  teachers  who  exercise  it  through  intel¬ 
lectual  channels,  and  that  those  who  acquire  intellectual  ; 
authority  will  generally  succeed  in  training  the  characters  , 
as  well  as  the  minds  of  their  pupils.”  This  seems  the  safest 
practical  basis  for  the  training  in  character  that  is  so  much 
desiderated  nowadays.  Another  point  deserves  special 
attention.  That  is  the  distinction  between  the  methods 
proper  to  earlier  and  to  more  advanced  teaching.  Naturally, 
of  course,  teachers  of  any  intelligence  feel  the  difference 
and  endeavour  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  varying 
circumstances ;  but  Dr.  Miers  does  well  to  lay  par-ticular 
stress  upon  the  point.  He  said  : 

Whatever  may  be  the  right  methods  of  teaching  children  of  ten  and 
young  men  and.  women  of  twenty,  many  of  our  failures  are  due  to  one 
or  both  of  two  prevalent  mistakes  —the  first,  the  mistake  of  teaching 
children  by  methods  that  are  too  advanced ;  the  second,  that  of  teaching 
University  students  by  methods  that  are  better  adapted  for  school 
children. 

This  is  a  dictum  that  is  to  he  laid  to  heart.  We  have  on 
former  occasions  insisted  on  a  similar  consideration — the 
teaching  of  the  right  subjects,  or  the  right  elements  of 
subjects,  at  the  appropriate  psychological  times.  These 
matters  are  intimately  connected  with  the  necessity  of 
training  for  all  teachers. 

It  is,  of  course,  hopeful  that  a  diploma  iu  pedagogy,  or  some  evidence 
that  they  have  received  instruction  in  method,  is  now  generally  required 
of  those  who  are  to  become  teachers  in  schools.  It  seems  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  somewhat  curious  that,  while  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  give 
instruction  in  educational  method  to  such  persons,  no  similar  effort  is 
made  to  give  instruction  in  more  advanced  methods  to  those  who  are 
called  upon  at  the  close  of  their  undergraduate  career  to  become  Uni¬ 
versity  teachers,  and  that  in  consequence  many  of  them  have  no  method 
at  all. 

With  its  issue  of  September  6  the  Times  presented  to  its 
readers  an  “Educational  Supplement  ” — the  first  of  a  series 
that  we  hope  will  he  long  and  frequent.  It  consists  of  three 
leading  articles,  eight  special  articles,  and  eight  “  reviews 
and  correspondence.” 

These  articles  include  a  general  survey  of  “  The  Educational  Outlook  ” 
by  one  of  our  leading-  authorities,  an  article  on  “  New  1  niversities  and 
New  Schools  ”  by  one  who  has  had  practical  experience  of  both  the  old 
and  the  new,  an  article  on  “Public  Schools”  by  a  teacher  whose  many 
years’  service  devoted  to  one  of  them  has  not  blinded  him  to  their  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  an  article  on  “  The  New  Secondary  Education  ”  by  a  scholar 
whose  record  entitles  him  to  point  the  moral. 

Altogether  the  articles  cover  a  large  space  of  the  general 
field,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive,  whether  one 
agree  with  them  in  detail  or  not.  The  appearance  of  this 
special  sheet  is  a  speaking  testimony  to  the  keen  interest  in 
the  questions  grouped  under  the  wide  heading  of  Education. 

Never  before  [says  the  second  leader]  was  there  so  much  talk  about 
education  as  now  :  not  even  in  the  days  when  “  Emile  had  just  appeared, 
and  every  one  with  pretension  to  culture  or  intelligence  had  his  ideas 
about  Rousseau’s  teaching.  Never,  we  believe,  was  there  a  greater 
desire  to  get  behind  words  and  forms  and  traditions  and  dogmas  to  the 
central  truth  about  education,  to  see  what  it  can  do  and  what  it  cannot  , 
to  find  out  the  special  needs  of  this  generation,  and  to  try  to  provide  for 
them. 

It  may  confidently  be  anticipated  that  there  will  be  still 
more  talk  about  education,  and  still  greater  effort  to  get 
at  the  roots  of  the  various  questions  involved  and  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  educational  organization  to  the  special  needs 


of  the  time.  We  therefore  welcome  the  fresh  aid  that  the 
Times  brings  to  the  discussion  and  the  solution  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  forced  to  the  front  by  the  new 
energy  of  teachers  and  other  educationists. 


“  Technical  and  professional  education  may  do  much  for 
a  community.”  Yes ;  but  one  has  only  to  read  the  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  Sheffield  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
to  see  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  this  com¬ 
munity  is  adequately  provided  with  technical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  education.  But,  even  if  adequate  provision  for 
these  things  were  made,  there  is  a  wider  and  more  funda¬ 
mental  claim :  “We  are  all  more  or  less  conscious  that  other 
things  underlie  these,  and  that  the  best  which  we  have  may 
not  endure  unless  they  rest  upon  a  national  education  wisely 
conceived.” 

In  the  main,  what  is  needed  is  the  forming  and  strengthening  of 
character ;  the  ensuring  that  there  is  something  stable  upon  which  life 
may  be  built ;  training  the  intellect  to  see  things  as  they  are,  the  will  to 
be  active  and  strong,  the  emotions  to  be  subject  to  control. 

There  is  profound  truth  in  this  ;  but  the  vagueness  of  it  is 

somewhat  disconcerting.  How  should  we  proceed  to  frame 

an  examination  paper  that  would  test  the  results  of  the 

teacher’s  labours  ?  There  is,  indeed,  just  a  suspicion  of  cant 

in  the  common  talk  about  the  formation  and  strengthening 

of  “  character.”  Of  course,  the  requirement  is  universally 

admitted ;  but  surely  it  is  incidental  to  the  work  of  every 

teacher  to  mould  character,  and  the  teacher’s  efforts  are  but 

too  often  and  too  heavily  hampered  by  influences  external 

to  the  schoolroom.  However,  there  is  no  harm  in  reminding 

teachers  of  a  duty  of  which  they  are  well  aware  ;  only  it  is 

open  to  them  to  retort  that  they  are  not  the  only  members 

of  the  community  charged  with  that  same  duty. 

A  strong  race,  it  will  be  agreed,  should  consist  of  men  and  women 
who  are  masters  of  their  inner  selves  ;  who  are  not  at  the  mercy  of 
infectious  emotions  ;  who  are  not  hysterical ;  who  take  their  sorrows 
with  a  certain  gravity  or  stolidity,  and  their  joys  as  folk  of  good  breeding. 
Is  this  generation  trained  to  guard  against  susceptibility  to  periodical 
indulgence  in  debauches  of  uncontrolled  feeling  ? 

Here  we  approach  difficult  ground.  Let  us  have  a  strong 
race,  certainly.  But,  again,  the  school  is  not  the  only 
arena  of  training  ;  and  it  needs  but  a  very  brief  retrospect 
to  exemplify  the  influence  of,  say,  newspapers  in  the 
sphere  of  “infectious  emotions”  and  “debauches  of  un¬ 
controlled  feeling.”  It  seems  to  emerge,  then,  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  term  of  varying  extension,  and  that  teachers 
may  well  claim  that  mentors  outside  the  school  should 
take  home  to  themselves  also  the  precepts  they  are  good 
enough  to  lay  down  for  the  conduct  of  those  that  are 
formally  charged  with  the  training  of  the  young.  There  is 
really  a  joint  responsibility,  and  it  is  not  the  teachers  that 
are  aptest  to  forget  that  very  important  fact. 


In  our  last  number  we  mentioned  that  a  translation  of 
a  Syllabus  of  Mathematics  drawn  up  for  the  Austrian 
Gymnasien  had  just  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education 
( Educational  Pamphlets.  No.  22.  2d.  Wyman).  To  those 

familiar  with  the  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of  mathe¬ 
matical  teaching,  the  interest  of  the  Syllabus  lies  in  its 
complete  permeation  with  the  new  spirit.  An  eight  years 
course  is  mapped  out,  and  suggestions  are  given  for  its 
treatment  in  the  Lower,  Intermediate,  and  Upper  Stages. 
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Its  aim  is  briefly  indicated  in  the  concluding  summary  of 

the  objects  underlying  the  programme.  These  are  : — 

(1)  Adaptation  of  material  and  methods  to  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pupil  at  the  moment. 

(-)  Simplification  of  the  progress  of  study  by  the  closer  connexion 
between  studies  essentially  related,  especially  between  algebra  and 
geometry. 

(3)  X  niversal  correlation  of  the  mathematical  subject-matter  with 
other  branches  of  instruction  on  which  it  happens  to  bear,  and  with 
practical  applications  in  actual  life. 

(4)  Grasp  of  functional  relation,  at  first  in  each  special  case  as  it 
occurs  in  the  mathematical  instruction  ;  and,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  course,  a  grasp  of  the  idea  of  functionality,  including  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  change  of  a  function  by  the  differential  coefficient. 

(5)  Cultivation  of  the  power  of  thinking  in  three  dimensions,  supported 

by  incidental  handwork  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  (making  of  drawings, 
models,  &c.).  °  05 

(6)  Discarding  matter  which  is  out  of  date  or  recognized  as  didactically 
unprofitable. 


When  we  wrote  last  month  on  the  fatuous  suggestion  of 
the  provision  of  a  training  college  for  the  teaching  of  Indian 
customs  and  ways  of  thought  to  competition-wallahs,  we 
said,  with  deliberate  reserve,  that  “  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  there  are  not  other  occasions  of  offence  proceeding 
from  other  causes  ”  than  ignorance  of  such  customs  and 
ways  of  thought.  Since  then,  the  special  correspondent  of 
the  Times  in  India,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  being  pro- 
Indian,  has  dealt  with  the  subject  in  his  thirty-fourth 
article  on  Indian  Unrest  ’  (September  12).  He  writes  : 

On  the  whole,  the  relations  between  the  lower  classes  of  Europeans 
and  natives  in  the  large  cities,  where  they  practically  alone  come  into 
contact,  seldom  give  rise  to  serious  trouble  ;  and  it  is  between  Europeans 
and  natives  of  the  higher  classes  that  unfortunately  personal  disputes 
from  time  to  time  occur,  which  unquestionably  produce  a  great  deal 
of  bad  blood — disputes  in  which  Englishmen  have  forgotten  not  only  the 
most  elementary  rules  of  decent  behaviour,  but  the  self-respect  which 
our  position  in  India  makes  it  doubly  obligatory  on  every  Englishman  to 
observe  in  his  dealings  with  Indians. 

The  marked  difference  between  “  the  lower  classes  ”  and 

the  higher  classes”  is  sufficiently  significant;  and  the 
description  of  the  disputes  of  “  the  higher  classes  ”  does 
not  require  comment.  The  writer  mentions  palliations — the 
strain  of  railway  journeys  (where  most  of  such  disputes  are 
said  to  take  place)  on  the  temper,  English  ignorance  of 
native  customs,  occasional  unpleasant  habits  of  even  high- 
class  Indians ;  hut,  after  all,  he  says  this  : 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  cases  of  brutality  towards  natives 
have  occurred  sufficiently  gross  and  inexcusable  to  create  a  very  deplor¬ 
able  impression.  I  have  met  educated  Indians  who,  though  they  have 
had  no  unpleasant  experiences  of  the  kind  themselves,  prefer  to  avoid 
entering  a  railway  carriage  occupied  by  Europeans  lest  they  should  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  even  to  the  chance  of  insulting  treatment. 

About  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt;  and  the  practical  implications  are  deplor¬ 
able.  ‘  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  also,”  says  the  writer,  “that, 
amongst  Indians,  the  greatest  bitterness  with  regard  to  the 
social  relations  between  the  two  races  often  proceeds  from 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  England.”  Naturally.  In 
England  they  are  treated  as  equals ;  when  they  go  back  to 
India  they  are  treated — otherwise.  Yet  here  is  a  significant 
paradox :  “  The  common  instincts  and  the  common  dangers 
of  their  profession  create  often  singularly  strong  ties  of 
regard  and  affection  between  the  sepoy  of  all  ranks  and  his 
British  officers — especially  on  campaign.”  Certainly  ;  but 
never  except  when  the  British  officer  has  treated  the  sepoy 
as  “  a  man  and  a  brother.”  It  is  no  case  for  a  training 
college  :  what  is  wanted  is  simply  the  most  elementary 
common  humanity. 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  MONTH. 


I  he  first  education  resolution  submitted  at  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  at  Sheffield  (September  16)  was  as  follows  ■ 

This  Congress  is  of  opinion  that,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years,  classes  should  be  provided  during  the  day-time  to  enable  students 
to  learn  thoroughly  the  theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  their  work,  aud 
that  employers  should  be  compelled  to  allow  their  employees  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  off  to  attend  such  classes. 

The  mover,  Mr.  H.  H.  Elvin  (Clerks’  National  Union),  stated 
that  there  were  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  children  under  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  working  underground  at  the  present  time,  and 
there  were  fifty  thousand  half-timers.  In  consequence  of  these 
two  disgusting  facts,  the  youth  of  the  country  was  insufficiently 
educated  even  to  be  machines  for  grinding  out  profit  for  the 
employers.  Thus  it  was  that  every  continuation  school  was 
necessary,  but,  as  boys  had  to  work  long  hours  during  the  day¬ 
time,  it  was  a  shame  for  them  to  have  to  attend  evening  schools, 
and  facilities  should  be  given  for  them  to  attend  day  classes  at 
the  employers’  expense.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Chandler  (Railway  Clerks)  and  carried. 


The  question  as  to  whether  public  education  should  or  should 
not  be  secular  was  dealt  with  in  two  resolutions — the  first,  sub¬ 
mitted  on  behalf  of  those  who  favour  religious  education,  and 
the  second  declaring  emphatically  for  the  secular  principle. 
Mr.  J.  O’Grady,  M.P.,  moved  the  first  as  follows : — 

That  a  ballot  of  members  be  taken  of  all  societies  affiliated  to  the  Trade 
1  hi  ion  Congress,  as  to  the  retention  in  the  trade  union  programme  of  the 
secular  education  policy,  or  its  deletion  from  same. 

He  said  he  regretted  the  necessity  which  compelled  him  to  move 
this  resolution  and,  frankly,  he  did  not  like  it,  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  such  that  his  society  (furnishing  trades)  felt  induced 
to  test  the  feeling  of  the  Trade  Union  movement  upon  it.  Mr.  J. 
Sexton  (Dockers)  seconded.  He  said  Congress  did  not  want  war 
or  victory,  but  peace,  so  that  they  could  do  work  for  the  un¬ 
employed  and  sweated  and  other  workers  who  were  downtrodden. 
The  resolution  was  lost  on  a  card  vote  by  725,000  to  666,000. 


Then  came  the  following  resolution  in  favour  of  secular  edu¬ 
cation  : — 

This  Congress  urges  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  continue  their 
efforts  to  secure  Parliamentary  and  muncipal  recognition  of  the  trade 
union  education  policy,  which  demands  a  national  system  of  education 
under  full  popular  control,  free  and  secular  from  the  primary  school  to 
the  University. 

On  behalf  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton, 
M.P.,  suggested  that  Congress  should  merely  decide  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  No  one  was  pledged  to  pay  for  it  until  the  scheme  was 
produced  and  passed.  By  the  seemingly  unanimous  consent  of 
the  delegates,  the  resolution  was  carried  amidst  a  storm  of 
“  Agreed,  agreed  !  ”  It  was  agreed  also  that  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  should  propound  a  scheme. 


The  second  session  of  the  tutorial  classes  organized  by  the 
Joint  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Higher  Education  of 
Working  People  wras  opened  at  the  University  of  London  (Sep¬ 
tember  17).  Dr.  Miers  (Principal  of  the  University)  presided, 
and  there  were  on  the  platform  Miss  J.  P.  Madams  (Co-operative 
Union),  Dr.  Roberts  (Registrar  of  the  University  Extension 
Board  of  the  University),  Dr.  Walmsley  (Principal  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Chairman  of  the  University- 
Extension  Board),  and  Mr.  Wynn  Thomas  (one  of  the  Hon. 
Secretaries  of  the  Joint  Committee).  There  were  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  students  present.  Dr.  Miers,  after  welcoming 
the  students,  spoke  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tutorial  class 
movement.  He  said  that  last  year  there  were  only  five  such 
classes  connected  with  the  University  as  against  thirteen  for  the 
coming  session,  London  now  having  more  classes  than  any  other 
University.  He  suggested  that  later  on  they  might  take  up 
other  groups  of  subjects,  the  classes  being  confined  at  present 
to  the  study  of  sociology,  industrial  and  economic  history,  and 
political  institutions  and  political  thought.  Dr.  Walmsley  hoped 
that  this  would  be  an  Imperial,  and  not  merely  a  national,  move¬ 
ment  ;  and  Miss  Madams  said  that  the  new  educational  move¬ 
ment,  of  which  those  classes  were  an  important  part,  meant  that 


WHAT  is  the  position  in  Wales  to-day  (asks  Mr.  W.  J.  Evans 
of  the  County  bchool  Abergele,  at  the  Cymmrodorion  meeting 
held  in  connexion  with  the  National  Eisteddfod  at  Colwyn  Bay)? 

6  ha™  ninety-six  intermediate  schools,  with  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  pupils,  whose  education  costs  well  over  £200,000  a  year. 
On  all  sides  we  are  faced  with  complaints  that  parents  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  children  after  they  have  received 
a  secondary  education.  Men  in  public  life,  and  members  of 
.Parliament  in  particular,  have  brought  to  their  attention  young 
people  who  have  attained  their  degrees  or  achieved  success  in 
then  schools,  and  who  yet  do  not  know  how  to  secure  suitable 
employment  in  life.  Thus  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult 
problems  m  Wales  to-day  is  that  of  securing  employment  after 
education.  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  too  many  of  the  boys 
educated  in  the  county  schools  become  teachers  and  preachers 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  professions  and  occupations.  If 
these  two  callings,  with  all  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  attached 
to  them  form  the  only  natural  avenues  of  employment  for  the 
best  products  of  our  county  schools  and  University  colleges  it 
is  evident  some  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  find  other 
more  productive  openings  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  the  immense  amount  of  raw 
material  which  is  at  present  being  largely  wasted. 


Sir  John  Struthers’s  report  on  secondary  education  in  Scot¬ 
land  for  the  year  1910  (says  the  Scotsman)  is  an  unusually  inter¬ 
esting  document.  It  envisages  practically  all  the  problems  of 
the  day  and  they  are  not  few— describes,  criticizes,  and  suggests, 
it  is  distinctly  temperate  in  tone,  but  probably  those  who  wish 
to  do  so  will  detect  beneath  the  studiously  guarded  and  moderate 
phrasing  the  firmness  of  purpose  which  is  generally  associated 
with  the  decrees  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department.  A  few 
years  ago  higher  grade  schools  were  being  multiplied  all  over 
Scotland  almost  as  fast  as  the  Department  could  recognize  them, 
fhe  trend  0f  events  within  the  last  year  or  two  has,  however" 
been  distinctly  away  from  any  such  ideal,  aird,  on  the  change  of 
nomenclature  to  “  intermediate  ”  and  “  secondary,”  schools  with 
ambitions  have  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  recognition 
from  the  Department.  Sir  John  Struthers’s  report  for  this  year 
bears  additional  evidence  of  the  direction  in  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  s  policy  is  now  tending.  He  hails  with  satisfaction  the 
decrease  m  the  number  of  schools  sending  up  candidates  for 
the  Intermediate  Certificate,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  number  might  with  advantage  be  still  further  reduced  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  evident,  he  says,  that  in  some  cases 
managers  have  asked  for  recognition  without  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  responsibilities  involved.  An  extra  room  and  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  one  or  two  more  teachers  will  not,  he  implies,  meet  the 
Department  s  standard,  and,  where  the  full  equipment  cannot  be 
provided,  a  makeshift  should  not  be  attempted.  This  pronounce¬ 
ment  may  cause  some  disquiet  and  discontent  in  country  dis- 
tricts,  foreshadowing,  as  it  seems  to  do,  the  ultimate  withdrawal 
of  local  facilities  m  such  districts  for  higher  instruction.  But  of 
its  administrative  soundness  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  policy 
of  concentration  is,  as  Sir  John  Struthers  says,  “the  policy  of 
efficiency  and  economy,  .and  the  only  objection  to  which  the 
plan  is  open  is  met  in  advance  by  the  existence  of  “  bursaries  ” 
to  assist  poor  students  in  travelling  to  centres  of  higher  instruc¬ 
tion.  At  least  £8 o  000  was  spent  last  year  upon  this  object  alone, 
says  the  report,  and,  if  to  that  be  added  a  total  of  £65  000  derived 
annually  from  endowments  for  the  same  purpose,  there  seems  to 
exist  already  a  fund  “  ample  for  the  utmost  that  could  be  re¬ 
quired.  Further  developments  of  this  conception  will  be  awaited 
with  interest.  It  seems  to  promise  some  much-needed  financial 
relief  and  a  saner  conception  of  the  limits  of  State  interest  in 
secondary  education.  Of  the  results  of  last  year’s  work  the 
leport  speaks  with  almost  unqualified  approval. 


for  that  high  standard  of  culture,  responsibility,  and  knowledge 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  claim  for  the  English  press  and 

E  wa,  TS  had  bef°r  P^ely  democratic — had  ceased 

that  was,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  middle  classes  and  had  become 

tJdSr88^  0  TTth-e  mas.ses— they  needed  the  codes  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Universities  more  than  ever  to  help  them  to 

wanTeTf  the  ?ld  decencie.s  of  their  profession.  What  they 
panted  from  the  Universities  was  the  best  that  the  Universities 
had  to  give.  We  should  be  foolish,  he  thought,  to  attempt  to 
lay  down  special  requirements  or  to  ask  for  specific  tests  to  be 
nm?MedHt0  th°se  wh° 'Wish  to  graduate  in  journalism.  Nor 
could  they  ask  the  Universities  to  undertake  that  technical 

^ar!UlnffiWhlChuC°uld,0nly  be  thorouSh]y  acquired  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office  and  which  was  quickly  achieved  by  a  trained  and 

mmdA  B"t  -lfc  would  be  Proper,  he  thought,  to 
say  that  the  more  the  Lmversities  widened,  modernized,  and 
humanized  their  culture  the  more  would  they  benefit  journalism 
and  through  journalism  the  whole  range  of  national  life.  Finallv’ 
he  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  English  Universities  should 
give  more  definite  encouragement  to  men  to  take  up  journalism, 
the  bcottish  Universities  would  seem  to  give  that  encoura°-e- 
mept.  I  hat  was  one  reason  why  Scotsmen  had  so  large  a  place 
m  journalism.  1 


A  congress— the  First  Universal  Races  Congress— is  beino- 
organized  to  discuss  the  general  relations  subsisting  between 
the  peoples  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  East,  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  between  them  a  fuller  understanding,  friendlier 
feelings,  and  a  heartier  co-operation.  Arrangements  are  com¬ 
pleted  for  China,  Japan,  India,  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  and 
the  negro  races  m  America  and  Africa,  to  be  represented 
by  eminent  speakers  of  their  own  kith  and  kin.  The  list  of 
writers  of  papers  is  long  and  imposing.  No  less  than  a  dozen 
Governors  of  British  colonies,  eight  British  Prime  Ministers, 
and  over  forty  colonial  bishops  are  on  the  list  of  sympathizers, 
which  also  includes  nearly  thirty  Presidents  of  Parliament,  130 
professors  of  international  law,  and  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Hague  Court  and  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference.  Lord 
Weardale  is  the  president;  the  Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves,  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive ;  and  Mr.  Gustav  Spiller  (63  South 
Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W.),  general  secretary.  The  date  of 
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Englishmen  would  receive  a  shock  (says  the  Birmingham 
Evening  Dispatch )  if  they  read  that  a  Master  of  Balliol  or 
trinity  had  been  appointed  head  of  a  Stock  and  Bond  Com¬ 
mission.  We  have  not  heard  that  America  is  even  surprised  at 
^ie  P^sident  of  Yale  University,  Prof.  Arthur 
.  GLadley,  to  guide  the  Stock  and  Bond  Commission  which  is  to 
investigate  the  question  of  bringing  further  issues  of  railroad 
securities  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission.  The  President  of  an  American  Uni¬ 
versity  is  almost  bound  to  have  a  head  for  finance.  His  position 
demands  a  capacity  for  supervising  the  sometimes  complicated 
finances  of  his  charge.  Prof.  Hadley,  moreover,  has  delivered 
many  courses  of  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  political  economy 
and  railroad  administration.  He  has  also  helped  to  edit  the 
Railroad  Gazette  of  New  York,  and  transportation  and  labour 
problems  are  among  his  darling  subjects.  His  career,  in  fact 
seems  in  every  way  reassuring  to  those  who  entertain  suspicions 
of  the  business  aptitude  of  “dons  of  Universities  on  Isis  or  on 
Cam.  Granting  that  absorption  in  political  economy  suggests 
idealism— as  to  many  it  does— an  interest  in  railways  is  a  most 
comforting  assurance. 


Speaking  at  a  Conference  of  Journalists  held  at  Oxford  (Sep¬ 
tember  16),  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner,  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  said 
journalism  was  the  one  profession  that  applied  no  "formal  tests 
to  its  candidates.  Its  nature  (he  believed)  was  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  application  of  such  tests.  But  this  was  far  from 
saying  that  the  Universities  could  do  nothing  for  journalism 
They  had  done  much  in  the  past.  They  were  largely  responsible 


lx  the  village  of  Welton,  near  Lincoln,  a  memorial  cross 
placed  over  the  grave  of  Dr.  Richard  Smith,  a  physician,  who 
died  at  Welton  in  1602,  has  been  unveiled.  Dr.  Smith  by  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  bequeathed  the  lordship  of  Potterhanworthe,  in 
Lincolnshire,  for  Die  establishment  of  a  hospital  or  almshouse  and 
the  maintenance  of  twelve  poor  children,  who  were  to  be  lodged, 
fed,,  clothed,  and  educated  until  they  reached  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  when  each  was  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade  with 
a  premium  of  £16.  The  building  was  known  as  Christ’s  Hospital, 
Lincoln.  As  the  land  bequeathed  increased  in  value  the  estab¬ 
lishment  grew  until  accommodation  was  provided  for  more  than 
a  hundred  scholars.  The  income  from  the  original  gift  and 
other  bequests,  which  have  become  merged  into  a  common  fund, 
is  now  devoted  chiefly  to  the  provision  of  scholarships  in  the 
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grammar  school  and  at  the  Universities  for  children  from  the 
elementary  schools.  The  memorial  was  unveiled  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Wheatley,  Town  Clerk  of  Cardiff,  and  several  other  “  old  boys  ” 
of  the  school  attended  the  service. 


The  University  of  Toronto  (says  the  Cambridge  Independent 
Press)  is  giving  a  very  courageous  lead  by  electing  three  ladies 
to  the  Senate.  There  are  a  number  of  women  students,  and 
it  seems  a  common-sense  step  to  take  to  give  women  graduates 
a  share  in  the  management  of  affairs.  It  will  be  a  long  time, 
no  doubt,  before  this  example  will  be  followed  by  the  older  Uni¬ 
versities  ;  but  the  time  is,  undoubtedly,  coming,  and  it  seems 
appreciably  nearer  when  we  hear  of  the  action  of  Toronto. 


The  jurors  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition  have  awarded  nineteen 
G-rands  Prix  to  British  exhibitors  in  the  classes  concerned  with 
books  and  their  production— printing,  paper,  and  binding— and 
of  these  the  Oxford  University  Press  has  obtained  no  fewer  than 
seven.  No  other  exhibitor  obtained  more  than  one  Grand  Prix 
in  these  classes.  The  Oxford  University  Press  has  repeated  the 
success  gained  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  (when  three  Grands  Prix 
were  awarded)  in  being  the  only  British  binding  house  to  obtain 
the  highest  possible  distinction. 


Dr.  Hermann  Wilhelm  Breymann,  Professor  of  Romance 
Philology  in  the  University  of  Munich,  has  died  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year.  For  several  years  he  was  Professor  of  French  at 
Owens  College,  Manchester;  and  Victoria  University  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1875  he  became  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Romance  and  English  Philology  at  Munich,  but  on  the 
foundation  of  a  separate  chair  of  English  Philology  he  elected  to 
keep  the  department  of  the  Romance  Languages.  He  wrote 
much  on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  and  on  philological, 
especially  Romance,  subjects  generally. 


The  Belfast  University  Commissioners  have  decided  to 
establish  a  faculty  of  commerce  within  the  University,  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  subjects  of  the 
faculty.  In  addition,  an  advisory  Committee  will  be  established 
including  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Corporation,  the  Library  and  Technical  Instruction  Committee, 
the  Harbour  Commissioners,  the  Linen  Merchants’  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  Institute  of  Bankers  in  Ireland,  the  Society  of 
Chartered  Accountants,  and  the  Northern  Law  Society.  It  is 
proposed  to  grant  a  degree  in  the  faculty  to  matriculated 
students  who  have  pursued  prescribed  courses  of  study  for  at 
least  three  years,  and  who  have  satisfied  the  examiners  in  certain 
subjects.  To  meet  the  case  of  students  unable  to  devote  to  these 
subjects  the  time  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  a  degree,  a 
diploma  in  commerce,  or  a  diploma  in  social  science  will  be 
granted  after  a  two-years’  course  and  the  passing  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  examinations.  In  framing  the  curriculum  the  needs  of 
three  classes  of  students  have  been  borne  in  mind :  those  who 
are  or  expect  to  be  engaged  in  business  ;  those  who  are  preparing 
for  the  administrative  work  of  the  State  or  the  municipality  ; 
and  those  who  contemplate  social  or  philanthropic  work. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  LADDER. 

Bristol  :  Merchant  Venturers’  Technical  College.  —  Research 
Scholarship,  £50  for  one  year  (Engineering)  :  H.  H.  Emsley,  B.Sc., 
Bristol. 

Oxford  :  Cherwell  Hall. — Scholarships  :  Janet  W.  McCurrach, 
M.A.  St.  Andrews,  Hons.  Modem  Languages  ;  Annie  E.  McCurrach, 
M.A.  St.  Andrews,  Hons.  Modern  Languages;  Madeline  M.  Daws, 
B.A.,  Hons.  Sidney  University,  Gold  Medal ;  Sara  J.  Lawson,  M.A. 
Edinburgh,  Hons.  Modern  Languages;  Annie  T.  Riddell,  M.A.  Glasgow, 
Hons.  Modem  Languages ;  C.  C.  Robertson,  M.A.  Edinburgh,  Hons. 
English  ;  Marion  S.  Orr,  M.A.  Glasgow,  Hons.  Modern  Languages  ; 
M.  H.  Cunningham,  M.A.  St.  Andrews,  Hons.  Mathematics ;  Harriet 
Bamford,  B.A.  Belfast,  Hons. ;  Jane  Smart,  B.A.  London  ;  and  Marjorie 
Maynard,  B.A.  Durham. 

London  College  of  Music. — Scholarships :  Schubert  Scholarship  ;Sing- 
ing) :  Mabel  Amelia  Mann.  Rossini  Scholarship  ( Singing) :  Reginald  G. 
Lucas.  Sullivan  Scholarship  (Singing):  HeleneFrank.  Beethoven  Scholar¬ 
ship  (Pianoforte):  Hilda  Josephine  V.  Bradley.  Spohr  Scholarship  Violin) : 
Doris  M.  Bedford.  Bach  Scholarship  (Organ) :  Harold  C.  Pennington. 
Each  scholarship  entitles  to  two  years’  free  training  at  the  College. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

A  comparison  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Association 
at  Sheffield  in  1879  and  in  1910  indicates  startlingly  the  immense 
strides  of  science  during  the  past  generation.  The  Presidential 
Address  of  Prof.  Bonney  presented  a  most  interesting  and  lucid 
account  of  “  the  facts  of  which  we  must  take  account  in  re¬ 
constructing  the  physical  geography  of  Western  Europe,  and 
especially  of  our  own  country,  during  the  Age  of  Ice.”  He  did 
not,  however,  feel  justified  in  deciding  between  rival  hypotheses. 
The  discussion  will  be  studied  with  great  interest  by  experts  in 
the  published  proceedings.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  ques¬ 
tions  more  nearly  affecting  the  schools. 

MODERN  MATHEMATICS. 

Prof.  Hobson  said  that  “  probably  no  other  department  of 
knowledge  plays  a  larger  part  outside  its  own  narrow  domain 
than  Mathematics.”  After  speaking  of  the  definition  of  this 
domain,  he  referred  to  the  Certainty  of  Mathematics.  “  The 
belief,”  he  said,  “  was  very  general  amongst  instructed  persons 
that  the  truths  of  mathematics  had  absolute  certainty,  or  at 
least  that  there  appertained  to  them  the  highest  degree  of 
certainty  of  which  the  human  mind  was  capable.  But  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  a  fact  that  frequently,  and  at  various  times, 
differences  of  opinion  had  existed  amongst  mathematicians,  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  controversies  as  to  the  validity  of  whole  lines  of 
reasoning  and  affecting  the  results  of  such  reasoning;  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  difference  of  opinion  of  this  character 
existed  among  mathematicians  at  the  present  time.  In  the 
second  place,  the  accepted  standard  of  rigour — that  was  the 
standard  of  what  was  deemed  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid 
demonstration — had  undergone  change  in  the  course  of  time.*’ 

The  Standard  of  Demonstration. 

Both  in  geometry  and  analysis  our  standard  of  what  consti¬ 
tuted  a  rigorous  demonstration  had  in  the  course  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  undergone  an  almost  revolutionary  change.  The 
oldest  text-book  of  science  in  the  world,  “  Euclid’s  Elements  of 
Geometry,”  had  been  popularly  held  for  centuries  to  be  the 
very  model  of  deductive  logical  demonstration.  Criticism  had. 
however,  largely  invalidated  this  view.  It  appeared  that,  at 
a  large  number  of  points,  assumptions  not  included  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  axioms  and  postulates  were  made  use  of.  The  fact  that 
these  assumptions  usually  escaped  notice  was  due  to  their  nature 
and  origin.  Derived  as  they  were  from  our  spatial  intuition, 
their  very  self-evidence  had  allowed  them  to  be  ignored,  al¬ 
though  their  truth  was  not  more  obvious  empirically  than  that 
of  other  assumptions  derived  from  the  same  source  which  were 
included  in  the  axioms  and  postulates  explicitly  stated  as  part 
of  the  foundation  of  Euclid’s  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  was 
not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  of  the  general  theorems  of 
analysis  was  true  without  the  introduction  of  limitations  and 
conditions  which  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  discoverers  of 
those  theorems.  It  had  been  the  task  of  mathematicians  under 
the  lead  of  such  men  as  Cauchy,  Riemann,  Weierstrass,  and 
G.  Cantor,  to  carry  out  the  work  of  reconstruction  of  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis,  to  render  explicit  all  the  limitations  of  the 
truth  of  the  general  theorems,  and  to  lay  down  the  conditions 
of  validity  of  the  ordinary  analytical  operations.  Physicists  and 
others  often  maintained  that  this  modern  extreme  precision 
amounted  to  an  unnecessary  and  pedantic  purism,  because  in  all 
practical  applications  of  mathematics  only  such  functions  were 
of  importance  as  excluded  the  remoter  possibilities  contemplated 
by  theorists.  Such  objections  left  the  true  mathematician  un¬ 
moved;  to  him  it  was  an  intolerable  defect  that,  in  an  order  of 
ideas  in  which  absolute  exactitude  was  the  guiding  ideal,  state¬ 
ments  should  be  made,  and  processes  employed,  both  of  which 
were  subject  to  unexpressed  qualifications,  as  conditions  of 
their  truth  or  validity. 

Methods  of  Mathematical  Discovery. 

Whatever  view  may  be  held  as  regards  the  place  of  psycho¬ 
logical  implications  in  a  completed  body  of  mathematical  doc¬ 
trine,  in  research  the  psychological  factor  was  of  paramount 
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importance.  The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
mathematics  established  the  fact  that  discoveries  had  seldom,  or 
never,  been  made  by  purely  deductive  processes.  The  results 
were  thrown  into  a  purely  deductive  form  after,  and  often  long 
after,  their  discovery.  In  many  cases  the  purely  deductive 
iorm,  m  the  full  sense  was  quite  modern.  The  mathematical 
discoverer  divined  the  results  before  they  were  established ;  he 
had  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  general  line  of  a  demonstration 
ong  before  he  had  filled  in  the  details.  A  developed  theory,  or 
even  a  demonstration  ‘of  a  single  theorem,  was  no  more  iden¬ 
tical  with  a  mere  complex  of  syllogisms  than  a  melody  was 
identical  with  the  mere  sum  of  the  musical  notes  employed  in 
its  composition.  There  was  much  room  for  individuality  in  the 
modes  of  mathematical  discovery.  Some  great  mathematicians 
had  employed  largely  images  derived  from  spatial  intuition  as  a 
guide  to  their  results;  others  appeared  wholly  to  have  discarded 
such  aids,  and  were  led  by  a  fine  feeling  for  algebraic  and  other 
species  of  mathematical  form.  A  certain  tentative  process  was 
common,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  results  known  or  obtained  in 
special  cases,  generalizations  were  perceived  and  afterwards  es- 
tablishecl,  which  took  up  into  themselves  all  the  special  cases 
so  employed.  Most  mathematicians  left  some  traces,  in  the 
iinal  presentation  of  their  work,  of  the  scaffolding  they  had  em¬ 
ployed  in  building  their  edifices;  some  much  more  than  others, 
the  actual  evolution  of  mathematical  theories  proceeded  bv  a 
process  of  induction  strictly  analogous  to  the  method  of  induc¬ 
tion  employed  in  building  up  the  physical  sciences;  observation, 
comparison,  classification,  trial,  and  generalization  were  essen¬ 
tial  in  both  cases.  Not  only  were  special  results  obtained 
independently  of  one  another,  frequently  seen  to  be  really  in¬ 
cluded  m  some  generalization,  but  branches  of  the  subject  which 
had  been  developed  quite  independently  of  one  another  were 
sometimes  found  to  have  connexions  which  enabled  them  to  be 
synthesized  in  one  single  body  of  doctrine.  The  essential  nature 
of  mathematical  thought  manifested  itself  in  the  discernment  of 
fundamental  identity  in  the  mathematical  aspects  of  what  were 
superficially  very  different  domains. 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

It  could  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
principles,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  processes  of  calculation, 
was  essential  if  mathematics  was  to  be  a  tool  really  useful  to 
the  engineer  and  physicist.  There  was  a  danger,  which  exper¬ 
ience  had  shown  to  be  only  too  real,  that  such  students  might 
iearn  to  regard  mathematics  as  consisting  merely  of  formula! 
and  of  rules  which  provided  the  means  of  performing  the 
numerical  computations  necessary  for  solving  certain  categories 
of  problems  which  occurred  in  the  practical  sciences.  Apart 
i  i  om  the  deplorable  effect  on  the  educational  side  of  degrading 
mathematics  to  this  level,  the  practical  effect  of  reducing  it  to 
a  number  of  rule-of-thumb  processes  could  only  be  to  make 
those  who  learnt  it  in  so  unintelligent  a  manner  incapable  of 
applying  mathematical  methods  to  any  practical  problem  in 
which  the  data  differed  even  slightly  from  those  in  the  model 
problems  which  they  had  studied.  Only  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
principles  would  give  the  necessary  freedom  in  handling  the 
methods  of  mathematics  required  for  the  various  practical  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  solution  of  which  they  were  essential. 

Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
address,  said  that  he  agreed  throughout  with  Prof.  Hobson,  and 
in  particular  that  mathematics  from  the  purely  logical  stand¬ 
point  should  be  taught  merely  to  purely  mathematical  students. 
Even  in  Cambridge  there  was  a  tendency  to  bring  this  side  of 
the  subject  before  the  undergraduates  too  early  in  their  course. 


if  this  could  not  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  it  was  a  con- 
tession  that  the  University  ideal  was  not  being  realized.  Some 
asseited  that  this  principle  should  also  guide  school  education, 
but  with  young  children  this  should  be  less  necessary;  they  all 
possessed  it,  and  were  by  nature  inquisitive.  The  real  difference 
between  the  inquisitive  mind  of  the  child  and  the  inquiring 
mind  of  the  adult  was  that  the  former  was  yearning  for  inform¬ 
ation  quite  regardless  of  what  it  might  lead  to,  whereas  tin; 
latter  must  learn  or  investigate  with  an  object  if  the  interest 
was  to  be  excited  and  maintained.  It  would  now  be  clear  that 
the  principle  which  he  was  advocating  is  a  very  simple  one, 
namely,  that  the  business  of  direct  mental  training  should  be 
finished  at  school,  and  that  at  the  University  the  trained  mind 
should  be  given  material  upon  which  to  do  responsible  work  in 
the  spirit  of  inquiry.  Preparatory  school  exercises  belonged  to 
school  life  and  should  be  abandoned  at  the  University.  All  this 
seemed  so  obvious  that  it  might  appear  to  be  hardly  worth  say- 
mg  were  it  not  that  the  methods  which  actually  prevailed  were 
so  far  removed  from  this  ideal. 

The  Need  of  Research. 

It  might  be  asked,  In  what  manner  was  this  change  to  be 
introduced,  and  how  was  it  possible  under  present  conditions, 
where  so  many  students  were  all  pursuing  ordinary  degree 
courses  and  had  no  time  or  opportunity  for  special  work,  to 
provide  teachers  who  could  educate  them  in  this  spirit,  if  it 
v  as  also  their  duty  to  get  pass  students  through  their  examin¬ 
ations?  The  answer  was  that  in  a  University  the  professors 
and  higher  teachers  should  be,  without  exception,  men  who, 
whatever  might  be  their  teaching  duties,  were  also  actively 
engaged  in  investigation.  Their  assistants  should  be  teachers 
who,  even  if  the  whole  or  part  of  their  time  was  occupied  in 
routine  teaching,  had  yet  had  some  experience  in,  and  possessed 
real  sympathy  with,  modern  advanced  work  under  such  pro¬ 
fessors.  Any  one  desirous  of  qualifying  for  University  teaching 
should  be  compelled  to  devote  a  certain  2iortion  of  his  student 
career  to  research.  It  was  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  qualify  for  the  higher 
educational  posts  would  be  assisted  to  obtain  this  special  ex¬ 
perience  during  their  degree  course.  Under  the  present  system 
at  most  Universities,  unless  the  student  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  come  in  contact  with  a  teacher  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  research  who  was  carrying  on  his  own  investigations,  it  rarely 
happened  that  he  had  the  time  or  the  means  which  would  enable 
him  to  obtain  any  insight  into  the  meaning  of  investigation 
before  he  left  to  take  up  teaching  work.  The  need  of  post¬ 
graduate  scholarships  for  this  purpose  was  very  widely  felt,  and 
was  now  frequently  expressed. 

The  University  and  Specialization. 


UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

Principal  Miers,  in  his  presidential  address  in  the  Educational 
Section,  first  considered  some  general  relations  between  teachers 
and  their  pupils,  and  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  change 
in  the  method  of  teaching  that  should  take  place  when  the 
University  career  is  begun. 

The  Spirit  of  Inquiry. 

The  first  question  which  a  University  teacher  should  ask  him¬ 
self  was,  “  Am  I  rousing  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  my  pupils?  ”  And 


V  lien  teachers  were  always  playing  a  somewhat  mechanical 
part  in  a  systematized  course,  receiving  duly  prepared  pupils  and 
preparing  them  again  for  the  next  stage,  such  an  atmosphere 
of  preparation  was  produced  that  many  persons  continued  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  preparation  without  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  performance.  The  distinction  that  he  had 
in  mind  between  University  and  school  teaching  might  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  way.  At  school  no  subject  should  be  taught  to 
a  class  as  though  it  were  intended  to  be  their  life  work;  to 
take  an  example,  it  too  often  happened  at  present,  owing  reallv 
to  excessive  zeal  on  the  part  of  school  teachers,  that  mathematics 
was  taught  as  though  each  member  of  the  class  were  destined 
to  become  a  mathematician;  consequently  only  the  few  scholars 
with  a  real  aptitude  for  mathematics  became  interested,  and  the 
remainder  were  left  behind.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  each  subject  should  be  studied  as  though  it  really  were  the 
life  work  both  of  teacher  and  student.  Thus,  to  take  the  same 
subject  as  an  illustration,  the  mathematical  student  would  at¬ 
tend  the  full  courses  of  his  professors  and  would  follow  them 
with  the  interest  of  a  mathematician;  whereas  for  the  scientific 
student  it  would  only  be  in  those  branches  of  mathematics 
which  concerned  him  that  the  interest  of  his  special  science 
would  put  him  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  mathematical  stu¬ 
dent.  From  what  he  had  already  said  it  would  be  clear  that  he 
did  not  attach  much  importance  to  special  preparation  at  school 
for  those  who  intended  to  proceed  to  the  University.  Rut  when 
a  boy  went  to  the  University,  school  methods  should  then  be 
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entirely  replaced  by  University  methods — not  because  there  was 
then  a  natural  change  in  the  mental  powers  of  the  student,  but 
because  it  was  the  obvious  stage  at  which  to  make  the  change 
if  they  were  to  abandon  preparatory  training  at  all.  Should  it 
be  proposed  that  the  change  ought  to  be  made  at  sixteen  and 
that  after  that  age  something  in  the  nature  of  University 
methods  should  be  gradually  introduced,  his  fear  was  that  this 
would  only  lead  to  the  perpetuation  of  school  methods  at  the 
University. 

The  Preparation  for  the  University. 

An  interesting  question  which  deserved  to  be  very  seriously 
considered  was  the  question,  What  sort  of  school  education 
afforded  the  best  preparatory  training  for  the  University?  He 
had  often  heard  it  asserted  that,  if  a  boy  was  capable  of  taking- 
up  at  the  University  a  course  which  was  entirely  different  from 
his  school  course,  he  would  generally  be  found  to  have  come 
from  the  classical  side  and  not  from  the  modern  side.  He  was 
bound  to  say  that  this  was,  on  the  whole,  his  own  experience. 
It  suggested  that  a  literary  education  at  school  was  at  present 
a  better  intellectual  training  for  general  University  work  than  a 
scientific  education.  If  this  were  so,  what  was  the  reason?  There 
were  no  doubt  many  cases  which  might  contribute.  In  some 
schools  the  brighter  boys  were  still  retained  on  the  classical 
side.  But  the  facts  also  pointed  to  some  defects  in  the  present 
teaching  of  school  science  whereby  a  certain  narrowness  and 
rigidity  of  mind  were  rendered  possible.  Another  noteworthy 
defect  was  the  absence  of  that  mental  exercise  which  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  thoughtful  use  and  analysis  of  language.  He 
believed  that  the  practice  of  expressing  thoughts  in  carefully 
chosen  words,  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  a  good  literary 
education,  constituted  a  mental  training  which  could  scarcely 
bo  surpassed,  and  it  was  unfortunately  true  that  in  the  non¬ 
literary  subjects  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  practice. 
Of  all  the  subjects  which  children  were  taught  at  school  there 
was  none  in  which  such  poor  results  were  achieved  as  English. 
Much  would  be  gained  if  boys  and  girls  were  constantly  required 
to  express  their  own  meaning  in  writing.  What  Avas  required 
Avas  constant,  with  certain  periods  of  conscious,  practice,  and 
that  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  making  every  piece  of  school 
work  in  which  the  English  language  was  used  an  exercise  in 
lucid  expression. 

The  Great  Defect  of  Universities. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  training  of  the  mind 
AArere  tAvo  inseparable  aims  of  education,  and  yet  it  often  ap¬ 
peared  difficult  to  provide  adequately  for  the  one  without  neg¬ 
lecting  the  other.  And  so  they  got  the  battle  of  syllabus,  time¬ 
table,  scholarships,  examinations,  professional  training,  technical 
instruction,  under  all  of  Avhich  lay  the  disturbing  distinction 
between  training  and  knowledge.  But,  if  they  inquired  further 
into  these  matters,  he  thought  they  would  find  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  wras  to  a  large  extent  one  of  responsibility. 
Left  to  himself,  a  boy  or  a  man  wrould  acquire  a  knoAvledge  of  the 
things  which  interested  him,  even  though  they  were  only  the 
arts  of  a  pickpocket,  and  wrould  obtain  a  training  from  experi¬ 
ence  such  as  no  school  or  college  could  give.  Now  it  AA7as  of 
the  essence  of  responsibility  that  there  should  be  something 
sudden  and  unexpected  about  it.  It  was  because  he  felt  that 
this  sudden  entrance  into  an  environment  of  new  responsibility 
Avas  so  necessary  that  he  Avould  regard  with  suspicion  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide  a  gradual  transition  betAveen  school  and  Uni- 
A-ersity  methods.  The  entry  of  the  University  should  be  the 
moment  of  which  Emerson  said — “  There  is  a  time  in  eA7ery 
man’s  education  Avhen  he  arrtyes  at  the  conviction  that  he  must 
take  himself  for  better  or  worse  as  his  portion;  that,  though  the 
Avide  universe  is  full  of  good,  no  kernel  of  nourishing  corn  can 
come  to  him  but  through  his  toil  bestoAved  on  that  plot  of  ground 
Avhich  is  given  him  to  till.  The  pow'er  w7hich  resides  in  him  is  new 
in  Nature,  and  none  but  he  knoAvs  Avliat  that  is  which  he  can  do, 
nor  does  he  know7  until  he  has  tried.”  Let  them  visit  the  Uni¬ 
versities  at  the  present  moment,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  ad¬ 
mirable  investigation  which  Avas  being  carried  on,  they  aa-ouUI 
find  the  majority  of  students  engaged  in  exercises  in  Avhich  they 
felt  no  responsibility  whatever.  In  his  opinion  this  indicated 
that  for  them  the  spirit  of  true  University  education  had  never 
been  aAvakened. 


MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  FACTORS  IN  EDUCATION. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Educationists  and  the  Anthropolo¬ 
gists  there  was  presented  the  report  of  a  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  methods  and  results  of  research  into  the 
mental  and  physical  factors  inA7olved  in  education.  It  stated 
that  until  the  present  time,  although  much  had  been  wrritten 
upon  educational  theory  and  educational  procedure,  there  had 
been  little  or  no  attempt  to  deal  writh  its  materials  in  a  scientific 
spirit.  The  study  of  the  persons  to  be  educated  and  their  atti¬ 
tude  towards  methods  of  instruction  was  left  aside:  it  Avas 
sufficient  to  rely  on  the  sympathetic  intuitions  of  the  school¬ 
master.  The  position  was  unassailable  so  long  as  mental  be- 
haAriour  w7as  regarded  as  something  lying  beyond  the  reach  of 
exact  objective  methods  of  inquiry.  The  psychologist  and  the 
alienist,  however,  had  taught  us  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Committee  various  investiga¬ 
tors  in  this  field  had  expressed  their  views  of  the  importance  of 
the  work.  Prof.  Binet,  of  the  Sorbonne,  stated  that  teachers 
“  should  have  at  command  the  means  of  recognizing  intellectual 
and  mural  types  amongst  children;  means  of  measuring  memory 
and  of  strengthening  it;  they  should  know  how  to  estimate 
fatigue  and  how  to  counteract  it.  .  .  .  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  psychologists  and  teachers  to  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
creating  a  science,  ‘  psycho-pedagogy.’  ” 

In  Anew  of  the  large  amount  of  Avork  being  done  in  other 
countries  the  Committee  set  out  to  inquire  what  was  actually 
being  done  here.  Their  inquiry  showred  that  special  funds  were 
rarely  available;  such  work  as  was  being  done  Avas  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  students  who  were  Avorking  in  the  first  place  for 
academic  recognition.  Here  and  there  privately  interested 
people  Avere  Avorking  on  their  own  initiative  and  at  their  own 
expense;  otherwise  inquiries  were  being  for  the  most  part 
conducted  in  the  available  time  of  University  teachers,  w7ho 
Avere  already  occupied  with  the  general  direction  of  a  laboratory 
or  in  doing  other  teaching  work.  A  considerable  amount  of 
AA7ork  was  being  done  in  almost  all  the  directions  in  Avhich  out- 
of-school  research  could  help  to  solve  the  teacher  s  problems 
the  psychologist  in  particular  Avas  busy  with  investigations 
which  concerned  the  process  of  instruction  very  intimately. 
Although  they  might  expect  to  gain  much  by  a  study  of  the 
results  of  laboratory  work,  it  Avas,  in  the  Committee’s  vieAv, 
quite  likely  that  the  gain  to  educational  science  w7ould  come  as 
much  from  a  study  of  the  methods  of  the  laboratory  worker 
as  from  his  achievements.  In  any  case,  those  results  would 
have  to  be  selected  and  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
teacher  and  to  the  actual  conditions  of  classroom  work  before 
they  could  be  incorporated  into  any  systematic  body  of  doc¬ 
trine  Avhich  Avould  in  the  future  stand  for  the  science  of  edu¬ 
cation.  But  classroom  investigations  that  Avould  bring  results 
of  any  permanent  value  must  be  conducted  with  as  near  an 
approach  to  the  rigours  of  exact  science  as  the  conditions  Avould 
alloAv.  It  Avas  in  the  hope  of  its  producing  a  body  of  teach er- 
w7orkers,  capable  of  conducting  investigations  of  that  kind, 
that  the  present  tendency  to  give  to  the  teaching  of  psychology 
a  more  practical  and  experimental  basis  should,  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  view7,  be  welcomed.  So  much  Avas  being  accomplished 
in  Europe  and  America  that  the  national  honour  seemed  almost 
at  stake.  When  might  they  hope  to  see  such  an  institution  as 
Teachers’  College  in  our  country— a  great  institution  devoted  to 
advanced  pedagogical  study  and  research?  At  least,  in  the 
vieAv  of  the  Committee,  the  subject  should  be  regarded  as  rank¬ 
ing  with  medicine  and  other  University  studies  in  this  respect, 
and  as  needing  the  same  financial  support  for  purposes  of  re¬ 
search  as  other  departments  of  knowledge.  The  needs  of  depart¬ 
ments  of  Education  in  UnUersities  w7ere  apt  to  be  OA  erlooked 
by  the  Treasury,  which  considered  them  already  provided  for 
from  other  funds,  but  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education  at 
present  coA7ered  tuition  fees  only;  they  took  no  account  Avhat- 
eArer  of  the  need  for  research. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Green,  of  Sheffield  University,  the  Committee’s 
Secretary,  and  Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay,  of  Manchester  University, 
in  presenting  the  report,  dAvelt  on  the  short-sighted  niggard¬ 
liness  of  our  authorities,  who  failed  to  support  inquiries  into 
the  fundamental  questions  affecting  education. 

Principal  Miers,  from  the  chair,  declared  our  lack  of  research 
in  this  matter  to  be  perfectly  disgraceful. 
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LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  AT  COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN  CENTRES. 

N-B.  The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished,  in  the  following  subjects  respectively: — 


ch.  =  Chemistry. 

/.  =  French. 

h.  =  History. 

d.  =  Drawing. 

ge.  =  German. 

1.  =  Latin. 

e.  =  English. 

gm.  =  Geometry. 

to  =  Mechanics. 

mu.  =  Music, 
s.  =  Scripture. 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 

(U.  =  Algebra. 
bk.  =  Book-keeping. 

The  small  figures  1  and  2  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Second  and  Third  Class  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were  entered  for  the  First  and  Second  Classes  respectively. 
In  the  addresses,  Coll.  =  College,  Coll.  S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Inter.  =  Intermediate,  S.  =  School,  Sec.  =  Secondary. 

[Bracketing’  of  names  denotes  equality.] 


First  Class  [or  Senior], — Honours  Division. 
SandifordjS.  e.m. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

First  Class  [or  Senior]. — Pass  Division. 

Kelly, H.N.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

PritcliardjA.P.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Second  Class  [or  Junior], - 
Jayewardene,P.A.M.  a.al.ch. 

Perera,C.O.  d. 

Ross,V.E.  s. 
de  Silva.A.H.D.R.  ch. 

AbdulCader,M.R.M.  ch. 

Bloison,L.  s.mu. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S., 

Abeysekera,  W.  B.  M.  a.al. 


Honours  Division. 

Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 


Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Private  tuition 


Second  Class  [or  Junior]. — Pass  Division. 
f  Balasingam,S.  Private  tuition 

[iWilkinson,E.L.  Comenius  S.,  Georgetown,  Demerara 
iBuckmann,  J.  Mfantsipim  S. ,  Cape  Coast  Castle 

Austin, H.L.  Lorenz  Tutory,  Colombo 

[ Ariyanayagam.V.H.  Private  tuition 

[Mendis,J.V.  d.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

Lightbourn,C.H.  s.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Dinally,W.D.  Private  tuition 

flCrane,A.V.  Private  tuition 

[Johnson,J.S.  d.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Lynch, G.N.  St.  Joseph’s  Inter. S., Georgetown,  B. Guiana 
Ryllie, V.L.V.  St. Joseph’sInter.S.,Georgetown,B. Guiana 


Dingwall,  H.J.  A. 
Sagoe,G.A. 
f  Jayawardena,D.G. 
|lKing,J.H. 
[VanDort,C.O. 
Mathavarayer,R. 
Ilangakoon,D.S. 
Moung  Ni 
Sears, G.J. 
Perera,J.F.V. 
Solomons, C.  A. 
Lewis,  R.  A.  K. 
de  Silva, C.J.C. 


BOYS. 

Comenius  S.,  Georgetown,  Demerara 
Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Lorenz  Tutory,  Colombo 
Lorenz  Tutory,  Colombo 
Private  tuition 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 


Beaton, G.  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana' 
Misso,L.A.  Lorenz  Tutory,  Colombo 

Wason,D.C.  The  Middle  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
deMel,D.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 


CDe  Silva, W.L.  ch. 
[Pedris,  J. 

Lammert.G.E. 
[Mack, P.D. A. 
[Meugens.J.H. 

'  Perera.S.S. 
Jtae,D.C. 
OnPe,S.H. 
Nicholson, W.G.  bk. 
Millavitia,C.E. 
Selby, E.D. 
[Odoom,J.A. 
[Williamsz,S.F. 


Private  tuition 
City  Coll.,  Colombo 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
Lorenz  Tutory,  Colombo 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
[  Perera.S.S.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

[Rae.D.C.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Lorenz  Tutory,  Colombo 
Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Lorenz  Tutory,  Colombo 
Johnson, C.H.  St.  Josepli’sInter.S., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
Maynard, A.E.  Comenius  S.,  Georgetown,  Demerara 

Goliah,E.I.  Private  tuition 


Third  Class. - 
Deniug, M.E.  e.ge.l. 
Roche,  J.  h.a.ge. 
Erskine,K.F.  a.al.gm.d. 
Thompson, C.S.  h.a.al. 
Curry,  O.H.  h.a. 


■Honours  Division. 

Wei-hai-wei  School 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 


Third  Class. — Pass  Division. 

2Christiani,  J.  L. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
2Macpherson,C.  A.  Private  tuition 

2Goonawardene,S.D.  Private  tuition 

Welch, R.H  e.a.al. 

The  Second  Grade  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Mathias,  B.V.  e. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Rodrigues, C.  I.  e.h.a. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Ellis, S.S.  a.  Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 

[2Fung-Kee-Fung,M. 

The  Middle  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 


[2Persand,W.W. 
2Mooksang,J. 
Narain,J.T.  a. 
2Chubb,E.E. 
Mensah,A.H.  ge. 
Davis,  B.C.  al. 
Johnson,  W.E. 
Markin, B. A.  a. 


First  Class  [or  Senior]. — Pass  Division. 
Johnson, H.M.  s.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Second  Class  [or  Junior], — Pass  Division. 
Thompson, D. A.  s.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

ide  Weever,!.  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.S., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
Farnum.L.M.A. 

Conv.  of  Mercy,  Charlestown,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

Juta,E.L. 

Conv.  of  Mercy,  Charlestown,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Christiani,E.G. 

Conv.  of  Mercy,  Charlestown,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Comenius  S.,  Georgetown,  Demerara 
Private  tuition 
Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Mfantsipim  S. ,  Cape  Coast  Castle 

GIRLS. 

Whyte, A.M.J. 

Conv.  of  Mercy,  Charlestown,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

Third  Class.— Pass  Division. 

Cunlia,E.S.  /. 

Conv.  of  Mercy,  Charlestown,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Husbands,!,  a.  Ursuline  Conv.,  Georgetown,  Demerara 
[Gomes, O.  e.  Ursuline  Conv.,  Georgetown,  Demerara 
[Pritchard, C.L.  al.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Kranenburg.J.A.  a.  Private  tuition 


2Franklyn,M.  St. Josepli’sInter.S., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
[2Oeran,D.  Mfantsipim  8.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 

[Richardson, E.W.  Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 

Curry, A. R.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

[  Remington,  A.N. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
[Sealy,C.E.  The  Middle  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

[  Ashhurst,L.N.  a.  The  Middles.,  Georgetown,  B. Guiana 


[Grant,  F.C. 

[  Ashun,R. 

[Gould, J.  W.  D.  a. 
[2Craig,E.  A. 

I  2Jolinson,S.F. 

|  Lammert,  It.  D.  a. 
[Sey,A.  al. 
Arkaah,J.K.  a.al. 
Minnow,J.L. 
[Stapleton,  W.H. 
[Tipp,G.F.  d. 
2Wilson,J. 

[  Akyempon,J.H. 


Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 


Cummings, S. A. 

[  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

(2Koo,J.T.  The  Second  GradeS.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
[St.  Hill,S.O.  St.  Joseph’sInter.S., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
r  Halm,A.G.  Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 

[Noonoo,R.B.  Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 

2Tliompson,J.  J.  Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 

[Cumings,J.O.  Comenius  S. ,  Georgetown,  Demerara 
[Quaigyah,E.M.  Mfantsipim  S. ,  Cape  Coast  Castle 

2Delwita,P.B.  Private  tuition 

Hinds, C. A.  The  Middle  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

2Essien,A.  Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 

[Jones, S.  A.  The  Second  Grade  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
|  Ouckama,C.A.  Private  tuition 

[Ross, H.L.  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B. Guiana 


Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 
Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Private  tuition 
Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
The  Middle  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 


Vandyck,J.C. 

[  Amoury,E. 

|  Korsah,R.M. 
j  Morris,  H. 

[2Skues,T.McK. 

Bertram, A. 

Robertson,  F. 

Farmer, F.E.L. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
2Jayawardane,V. J.M.  Private  tuition 


[Hunte,M.B. 

|  Jones, M.  Ursuline  Conv.. 

Martin, M.V.  a. 

[  Conv.  of  Mercy,  Charlestown, 
Gamblin,D.M. 

Osborne, CE.  a. 

Sampson, M.  Ursuline  Conv., 


Craig,  M. 
Bowe,McN. 
De  Mattos,V. 
Minns,  I. 


Ursuline  Conv. 
Ursuline  Conv. 


Abbott,  G.C. 

Adamson,  J.A. 

Allen, FitzG. 

Alves,  G.E.  The  Middle  S., 

Atkinson, C.M. 

Clieekes,  L.I.  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S. 
Christie,  C.F. 

Combermack,R.M.  The  Middle  S., 
D’AbreUjN.E.  The  Middle  S., 
de  Berigny,C.E. 

de  Freitas, O.  St.  Stanislaus’  Coll., 
Dodson, J.H.  The  Middles., 
Emanuel,  R.  A.  L. 

Forrester, J.McD.  The  Middle  S., 
Fryer,  A.  H. 

Garratt,P.E.  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S., 
Allen,  G. 

Binning, D.  Ursuline  Conv., 

Blackman ,  D.  K.  St.  J osepli’sluter.  S 
Cauzius,V.  Ursuline  Conv., 

Croal.F.E. 

Conv.  of  Mercy,  Charlestown, 
Cunlia,A.I. 

Conv.  of  Mercy,  Charlestown, 
Cush,M.M. 

De  Freitas,  I.  C.O. 
de  Souza,  L.B. 

Conv.  of  Mercy,  Charlestown, 


LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATION. 

BOYS. 


PASS  LIST. 


Queen’s  Coll., 
Private 
Private 
Georgetown,  B. 

Private 
, Georgetown,  B. 

Queen’s  Coll., 
Georgetown,  B. 
Georgetown,  B. 

Wei-hai-wei 
Georgetown,  B. 
Georgetown,  B. 

Private 
Georgetown,  B. 

Pri  vate 
Georgetown,  B. 


Nassau 

tuition 

tuition 

Guiana 

tuition 

Guiana 

Nassau 

Guiana 

Guiana 

School 

Guiana 

Guiana 

tuition 

Guiana 

tuition 

Guiana 


Goon Saibo,S.H.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

Haynes, J.A.C.  The  Middle  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

Hebert,  J.  Comenius  S. ,  Georgetown,  Demerara 

Ho-A-Lim,P.  The  Second  Grade  S., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
Judah,  J.E.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

Kerry, F.M.  The  Middle  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

Lee,H.  The  Second  GradeS.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Lello,A.B.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

Lewis, R.H. L.  The  Middle  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
London, J.A. W.  The  Middle  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Lorenzen,T.  L.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

Martin, J.O.L.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

McTurk,E.  Miss  King’s  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

Medas.G.F.  The  Middle  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

Nicholas, A. C.  The  Middle  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 


Private  tuition 
Georgetown,  Demerara 
.  .Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Georgetown,  Demerara 

Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 

Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 


GIRLS. 

de  Souza,  M.O. 

Conv.  of  Mercy,  Charlestown, 
Dey,A.F. 

Conv.  of  Mercy,  Charlestown, 
Durant, E.T. 

Edwards, L.M.  The  Middle  S., 

Eleazar,J.I.  The  Middles., 

FernaudesjE.  B. 

Conv.  of  Mercy,  Charlestown, 
Glasgow,E.M.L. 

John, M. E.D.  The  Middle  S., 

Lopes, C.  Ursuline  Conv 


Nielsen, C.G.F. 

Pierre,  D.E. 

Raggobeer,B.  Comenius  S., 

SinathambyPitcharather,  M.S. 
Smith, E.N.D. 


Stapleton,  C.L 
Stewart,  H.  St.  J. 
Stewart,J.P. 
Thompson,  J.P. 
Thorne,  A.  McC. 


The  Middle  S., 

The  Middle  S., 
The  Middle  S., 


Trotman,J.C.  The  Second  Grade  S 


Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 


Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Private  tuition 
Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Private  tuition 
Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
,  Georgetown,  Demerara 


Vyfhius.H.R. 
Walker,  I.  N. 
Whitehead, N. 
Wong,V.I. 


Low,A.R. 
Millington, C, 
Pestano,E. 
Peters,  A  L  P. 
Singh,  A. 
Smith,  A.  D. 
Viera, A. 
Whitehead,  C. 
Williams,  N. 
Wiltshire, E.I, 
Young, M.R. 
Conv.  of 


The  Middle  S., 
St.  Stanislaus’  S., 

The  Middle  S., 

Ursuline  Conv., 

Ursuline  Conv., 

Ursuline  Conv., 
Ursuline  Conv., 
Ursuline  Conv. 
The  Middle  S., 


Private  tuition 
Georgetown,  Demerara 

Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 
Private  tuition 
Georgetown,  Demerara 
Georgetown,  Demerara 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 
Georgetown,  Demerara 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 


Wei-hai-wei  School 
Private  tuition 
Georgetown,  Demerara 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
Private  tuition 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
Georgetown!,  B.  Guiana 
Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
., Georgetown,  B.Guiana 
Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Private  tuition 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 
Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 


Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Private  tuition 
Georgetown,  Demerara 
Private  tuition 
Georgetown,  Demerara 
Private  tuition 
Georgetown,  Demeraia 
Georgetown,  Demerara 
Georgetown,  Demerara 
Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 


Mercy,  Charlestown,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION.— 

PASS  LIST. 

September,  1910. 

The  Supplementary  Examination  by  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors  was  held  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  September  in 

London  and  at  nine  other  local  centres  —  viz.,  Birmingham, 

Bristol,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Leeds,  Lincoln,  Liverpool,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  following  candidates 
obtained  Certificates : — 

First  Class  [or  Senior’]. 

Pass  Division. 

Berlandina,  C.  Cooper,  M.  C. 

Clifford,  S.  G.  Hayden,  E.  G. 

Thurston,  Y.  J. 


Second  Class  [or  Junior]. 

Honours  Division. 


Breese,  H.  W. 

Lodge,  S.  D. 

Smith,  J.  T.  a. 

Cuff,  C.  C.  H. 
Harding,  G.  II. 

Lynden-Bell,  G.  h. 
Selby,  S.  Y.  a.al. 

Pass  Division. 

Stebbings,  H.  Y.  a.al.f. 

Barlow,  N.  A.  H. 

Hines,  C.  P. 

Pearce,  D.  G. 

Barnard,  G.  O. 

Hitchcock,  C.  G. 

Rennard,  E.  M.  al. 

Barnes,  B.  E. 

Hodgetts,  W.  G. 

Roberts,  O.  A.  L. 

Bence,  E.  W.  J. 

Holgreaves,  F.  W.  al. 

Robinson,  G.  C. 

Brewer,  O.  al. 

Howe,  G.  H. 

Rowland,  J. 

Bromley,  F. 

Hyland,  F.  II. 

Saunders,  A.  C.  T. 

Bryant,  E.  H. 

Ishmael,  E.  C. 

Simons,  G. 

Burt,  A.  E. 

Jarrett,  R.  F.  ge. 

Solomon,  D. 

Chown,  H. 

Clegg,  J.  a. 

Jones,  G.  F. 

Stephenson,  E.  L. 

Kearney,  C.  S.  J. 

Stewart,  S.  O. 

Cooke,  E.  L.  a. 

Kennedy,  D.  M. 

Stott,  C.  R. 

Court,  A. 

Klosz,  R.  L. 

Stuttard,  \V. 

Davy,  S.  D.  a. 

Knowles,  H.  B.  a. 

Sutcliffe,  J.  W.  a.al. 

Dickson,  B. 

Lawrence,  G.  R. 

Terry,  J.  N. 

Dixon,  D.  L.  e.a.gm. 

Lever,  W.  K. 

Thomas,  T.  F. 

Do  Id,  W.  E. 

Linnell,  W.  H. 

Thornton,  J.  E. 

Fischer,  I.  ge. 

Markham,  G.  H. 

Yin  cent,  I.  V. 

Garces,  G.  sp. 

Meredith,  F. 

Vinson,  A. 

G  bson,  E. 

Mills,  R.  T. 

Watson,  K.  M. 

Gill,  L. 

Morris,  L.  A. 

Watterson,  W.  L.  P. 

Gurney,  F.  J. 

Pal,  N. 

White,  G.  A.  O. 

Hallett,  L.  R.  al. 
Hearnden,  W.  R.  G. 

Parry,  E.  B. 

Partridge,  R. 

Withers,  S.  A. 

The  Council  received  with  the  deepest  regret  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
a  letter  of  condolence  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Eve  expressing 
their  sense  of  the  great  loss  that  the  College  and  the  cause  of 
education  had  thereby  sustained. 

The  Report  of  the  Eve  Memorial  Fund  Committee  was 
adopted. — The  Report  recommended  that  the  sum  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  services  rendered  to  the 
College  by  the  late  Dean  should  be  applied  to  providing  a 
Silver  Medal,  to  be  called  the  “  Eve  Medal  for  German,”  to  be 
awarded,  under  conditions  determined  by  the  Council,  to  the 
best  candidate  in  that  subject  at  the  Certificate  Examinations, 
and  to  providing  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Eve  to  be  hung  in  the  Council 
Room  of  the  College. 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  Report  of  The  Educational  Times  Committee  was  received, 
and  its  consideration  was  deferred  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

Miss  L.  Williams,  Devonhurst,  Eastern  Esplanade,  Broadstairs, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  College. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  the  Author. — Gallatly’s  Modern  Geometry  of  the  Triangle. 

By  A.  &  C.  Black. — Reynolds's  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  Barnard's  British 
Isles  in  Pictures. 

By  Macmillan  &  Co. — Wilson’s  von  Ivleist’s  Michael  Kohlhaas,  and  Word-  and 
Phrase-book  to  the  same ;  Carey’s  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography ;  Thomson's 
Threads  in  the  Web  of  Life  ;  Fournier’s  Wonders  of  Physical  Science  :  Newbigin’s 
Tillers  of  the  Ground;  Petilleau’s  Daudet’s  Tartarin  surTes  Alpes  and  Word-  and 
Phrase-book  to  the  same. 

By  Methuen  &  Co. — Birkhead’s  Tales  from  Irish  History ;  Clough’s  Elementary 
Experimental  Electricity  and  Magnetism  ;  Rahtz’s  English  Literature,  and  Selec¬ 
tions  from  English  Literature,  1350-1700  ;  Webb’s  Systematic  Geography  of  Asia. 

By  Mills  &  Boon. — Bucknell’s  Practical  Course  in  First  Year  Physics;  Boon’s 
Preparatory  Arithmetic ;  Harrison’s  Practical  Mathematics ;  Shrive’s  First  and 
Second  French  Unseen  Books. 

By  J.  Murray. — “Clari  Romani”  Series  (Camillas);  Poole  and  Lassimonne's 
Lectures  Scolaires  Intennediaires  (Un  Aiglon). 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Tozer’s  Byron’s  Childe  Harold  I-II ;  de 
Selincourt’s  Mdrimee’s  Colomba 

By  Relfe  Bros. — Common  Entrance  Examination  Papers,  1904-1909 ;  Miller’s 
More  Chats  on  Literature;  Perry's  Intermediate  History  of  England,  Part  I. 

By  Alston  Rivers. — Miehell’s  History  of  England  to  the  Death  of  Queen 
Anne. 

By  Rivingtons. — Dix’s  Second  Latin  Lessons;  Florian’s  First  French  Course  ; 
Massard’s  French  Composition  Book  ;  Robinson’s  Story  of  England,  Part  I. 

Calendar  of  the  London  School  of  Economics. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

Calendar  of  the  Birkbeck  College. 

Calendar  of  the  St.  Andrews  University. 

Calendar  of  the  University  Correspondence  College. 

Calendar  of  the  University  College,  Cork. 

Calendar  of  the  Edinburgh  University 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Bristol. 

Calendar  of  the  University  College,  University  of  London. 


N.B. — The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are 
attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively  : — 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 
al.  =  Algebra. 
e.  =  English. 

/.  =  French. 


ge.  =  German. 
gm.  —  Geometry. 
h.  =  History. 
sp.  —  Spanish. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  September  24.  Present : 
Mr.  E.  A.  Butler,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair  ;  Prof.  Adams, 
Prof.  Adamson,  Dr.  Armitage  Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Barlet, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Blomheld,  Mr.  Charles,  Miss  Croolcshank,  Miss 
Dawes,  Mr.  Hawe,  Mr.  Holland,  Rev.  R.  Lee.  Mr.  Marx,  Mr. 
Millar  Inglis,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr. 
Rule,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr.  Storr,  Rev.  J.  Twenty- 
man,  Mr.  Walmsley,  and  Mr.  White. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  repoi’ted  that  the  Summer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  Diplomas  had  been  held  on  August  30  to  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  and  had  been  attended  by  303  candidates.  The  Pro- 
I essional  Preliminary  Examination  had  been  held  on  September 
6  to  8,  and  had  been  attended  by  245  candidates. 

He  reported  that  the  Examinations  conducted  by  the  College 
on  behalf  of  the  Newfoundland  Council  of  Higher  Education  had 
been  held  at  120  centres  in  June  last,  and  the  class  lists  of  the 
successful  candidates,  with  the  examiners’  reports,  had  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Newfoundland  Council  on  August  15.  The  total 
number  of  candidates  examined  was  3,296,  being  aboyt  600  more 
than  at  the  last  examination. 


EVE  MEMORIAL 

Abbott,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  A. 
Adams,  Prof.  J. 

Adamson,  Prof.  J.  W. 

Ames,  T.  R.  J. 
Armitage-Smith,  Dr.  G. 
Asliby,  Miss  H. 

Asliton,  A.  J. 

Bain,  A.  W. 

Baker,  F.  E. 

Barlet,  S. 

Barnard,  J. 

Bateman,  Rev.  S. 

Baumann,  H. 

Bell,  Rev.  Canon. 

Bevan,  Rev.  J.  O. 

Blaikie,  J. 

Blomfield,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Borland,  F.  J. 

Boulden,  Rev.  A.  W. 

Bourke,  W.  R. 

Bowman,  Rev.  W.  R. 

Brett,  F.  A.  B. 

Brow'n,  W.  C. 

Bruce,  Rev.  J.  S. 

Brunwin,  F.  B. 

Butcher,  S.  H. 

Butler,  E.  A. 

Butler,  J.  L. 

Butler,  Rev.  Dr.  M. 

Butt,  E.  H. 

Carr,  J.  W. 

Chandler,  F.  R. 

Charles,  R.  F. 

Chettle,  H. 

Chnrch,  Rev,  A. 

Collins,  W.  H. 

Croad,  C. 

Crooksliank,  Miss  M. 

Davis,  Dr.  J.  F. 

Dawes,  Dr.  J.  S. 

Dawes,  Miss  E.  E.  8. 

Dawson,  H.  G. 


FUND.— LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS. 


Dickinson,  Dr.  A.  E.  C. 
Dumville,  B. 

Dymes,  T.  J. 

Eagles,  E.  M. 
Easterbrook,  J. 

Findlay,  Prof.  J.  J. 
Garlick,  Miss. 

Graves,  Miss  S. 
Gregory-Taylor,  8. 
Hagreen,  II .  B. 

Harris,  Miss  F.  8. 
Harrison,  Miss  A.  M. 
Harrison,  Dr.  H.  S. 
Hawe,  R. 

Henslow,  Rev.  G. 
Hodgson,  C.  It. 

Hogg,  R.  W. 

Hudson,  Rev.  T.  W. 
Jackson,  Prof.  H. 

Jebb,  Miss  S.  M. 
Jex-Blake,  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
King,  C.  F. 

King,  C.  F.  W. 

Kitchener,  F.  E. 

Ladell,  H.  R. 

Lake,  J.  J. 

Lawford,  Miss  F. 

Lee,  Rev.  R. 

Litchfield,  G.  A. 

Littler,  W. 

Longsdon,  J.  W. 

Lyde,  Prof.  L.  W. 
Macartliy,  Rev.  E.  F.  M. 
Magnus,  Sir  P. 

Marx,  E.  F. 

Millar  Inglis,  A. 

Moody,  Dr.  G.  T. 
Murison,  Prof.  A.  F. 
Musson,  E.  C. 

Naish,  Miss  E. 

Orchard,  H.  L. 
Pendlebury,  C.  • 


Pinches,  E.  E. 

Proper,  B. 

Punnett,  Miss  M. 
Ramirez,  Prof.  R. 
Ricci,  L. 

Ridgway,  W.  H. 
Riley,  Miss  L. 

Ritchie,  F. 

Rodgers,  C.  A.  E. 
ltuf,  E. 

Rule,  B. 

Rushbrooke,  W.  S. 
Scott,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  L. 
Scott,  Dr.  R.  P. 
Sidgwick,  A. 
Singleton-Smith,  E.  J. 
Skeat,  Miss  B. 

Smith,  Miss  B.  A. 
South,  Rev.  E.  W. 
Spiers,  Prof.  V. 
Steadman,  P.  H. 

Storr,  F. 

Swallow,  Rev.  Canon. 
Thornton,  J.  S. 

Toplis,  Miss  S.  G. 
Tullis,  Miss  M.  W. 
Tweedy,  G. 
Twentyman,  A.  E. 
Twentyman,  Rev.  J. 
Vaughan,  Miss  E.  M. 
Walmsley,  J. 
Walmsley,  B.  H. 
Warre,  Rev.  Dr. 

Webb,  F.  C. 

Went,  Rev.  J. 

W’ethey,  E.  R. 
Whitbread,  F.  J. 
Williams,  C.  E. 
IVilson,  J. 

Wormell,  Dr.  R. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  Mr.  H.  S.  HALL. 

A  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.  Pant  I.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A. 

With  or  without  Answers.  *2s.  6cl. 


A  MODERN  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Is  4d  The  Dictionary  contains 

about  /6S  pp.,  and  includes  46,000  Words,  2,200  Phrases,  800  Abbreviations,  200  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases. 


DICTATION  EXERCISES  FROM  STANDARD  AUTHORS.  By  Raxkin  Wenlock,  F.R.G.S. 

2s.  6d  J 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS .  New  Volumes. 

PLUTARCH’S  LIFE  OF  JULIUS  CAESAR.  North’s  Translation.  Edited  by  H.  W.  M.  Parr,  M.A.  Is. 

NARRATIVES  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  (First  Series.)  Selected  and  Edited  by  J.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.  With  Map.  Is. 


SIEFIYIANN’S  CLASSICAL  FRENCH  TEXTS.  New  Volume. 
BEAUMARCHAIS. — LE  BARBIER  DE  SEVILLE;  ©y,  La  Precaution  Inutile.  Comedieen 

Quatre  Actes.  Edited  hy  Professor  Max  Freund,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  Word-  and  Phrase-Book  for  same.  Sewed,  6d. 


SIEPM ANN'S  ADVANCED  FRENCH  SERIES.  New  Volume. 

DAUDET  (ALPHONSE).— TARTARIN  SUR  LES  ALPES.  Adapted  and  Edited  by  George 

Petilleau,  B.A.  2s.  6d.  Word-  and  Phrase-Book  for  same.  Sewed,  6d.  Key  to  same.  2s.  6d.  net. 


A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOS.  By  Prof.  R.  A.  Gregory  and  H.  E.  Hadley,  B.Sc.  4s.  6d.  Parts  I  and 
II,  Fundamental  Measurements,  Hydrostatics  and  Mechanics,  Is.  6d.  Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  Fundamental  Measurements,  Hydro¬ 
statics  and  Mechanics,  and  Heat,  2s.  Parts  III  and  IV,  Heat,  Light,  Is.  6d.  Parts  III,  IV,  and  V,  Heat,  Light,  Sound,  2s. 
Parts  IV  and  V,  Light  and  Sound,  Is.  6d.  Parts  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  Magnetism,  Static  Electricity,  Voltaic  Electricity,  Is.  6d. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  ST.  MARTIN’S  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  Oxford  Senior  Local  Examination  Syllabus 

For  1911,  just  published,  includes  Needlework  as  one  of  its  sections,  and  requires  that  three  samples 
of  work  shall  be  made,  one  being  a  Garment.  To  avoid  unnecessary  eye-strain,  the  use  of  the 

Sewing  Machine  is  advocated. 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  should  decide  the  question  as  to 

WHICH  machine  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


SINGER 

SEWING  MACHINES. 


BEST  AND 
BRITISH  BUILT. 

Larger  Sales  than  all 
other  makes  put 
together. 


SHOPS  IN  EVERY  CITY. 


SINGER 

SEWING  MACHINES. 


Incomparable  for 
Sewing  Classes 
TO  LEARN 
TO  TEACH 
TO  OPERATE. 


Special  Terms  offered  in  connexion 
with  Machines  for  School  use. 


SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Ltd 
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From  CONSTABLE’S  List 


THE 

Roman  Life  Reader 

ILLUSTRATING  ROMAN  CHARACTER,  MANNERS, 
HISTORY,  AND  SOCIETY. 

FOR  FIFTH  FORMS. 

By  S.  E.  WINBOLT,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  MERK,  M.A. 

Drown  8vo,  2s.  (id.  net. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  James  Rowland  Angell.  An  Introductory  Study  of  the  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Function  of  Human  Consciousness.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

TIME  TABLE  OF  MODERN  HISTORY , 

A.D.  400  1 870. 

By  M.  Morison.  Oblong  folio,  cloth.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Contents. — Parallel  Tables,  Genealogical  Tables — Ruling  Monarchs 
— General  Chart  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History — Index— Maps 
showing  Europe  at  various  Periods. 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. — “For  every  teacher  who  pretends  to  teach 
general  history  the  work  is  indispensable.” 

G  UARDIAN. — “  Remarkably  accurate.” 

THE  FAERIE  QUEEN E. 

By  Edmund  Spenser.  Edited  by  Kate  M.  Warren.  Complete 
in  6  vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net  each.  Also  Art  Canvas,  gilt  extra, 
with  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  ;  complete  in 
case,  15s.  net. 

EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. — “Well  fitted  for  use  as  a  school  book  in  higher 
English  classes  .  .  .  suitable  for  the  general  reader.” 

A  TREASURY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Kate  M.  Warren.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Also  in  Six  Books,  sold  separately.  Demy  8vo,  Is.  net  each : 

Old  English  Literature  from  the  Beginning  to  the  11th 
Century. 

From  the  12th  Century  to  the  Middle  of  the  16th  Century. 
Elizabethan  Literature.  From  Bacon  to  Milton. 

Waller  to  Addison  (the  Age  of  Dryden,  the  Age  of  Pope). 
Johnson  to  Burns. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

By  Stephen  Leacock  (formerly  Lecturer  on  Political  Science  at 
McGill  University,  Montreal).  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  CENTURY  OF  FRENCH  POETS. 

By  Irancxs  Avon  Eccles.  Being  a  Selection  illustrating  the 
History  of  French  Poetry  during  the  last  100  years.  With  an 
Introduction,  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the  Writers 
represented,  a  Summary  of  Rules  of  French  Versification,  and  a 
Commentary.  Demy  8vo,  10s,  Gd.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

By  Thomas  Davidson.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

DIRECT  AND  ALTERNATING  CURRENT 
TESTING. 

By  Frederic  Bedell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Electricity, 
Cornell  University.  Assisted  by  Clarence  A.  Pierce,  Ph.D. 
Demy  8vo.  Illustrated.  8s.  net. 


ELECTRICITY. 

By  H.  M.  Hobart,  B.Sc  ,  M.Inst.C.E.  With  43  Tables  and 
115  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  208  +  xix  pages,  6s.  net. 

ELECTRICAL  REVIEW. — “  Power  factor  loses  its  difficulty  completely  under 
the  author’s  treatment,  and  the  relationship  between  resistance,  inductance,  and 
impedance  is  made  quite  clear.” 

CONTINUOUS  CURRENT  ENGINEERING. 

By  Alfred  Hay,  D.Sc.,  M.I.E.E.  About  330  pages.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  5s.  net. 

A  simple  account  of  the  component  parts  of  a  continuous  current 
lighting  and  power  plant,  dynamos,  motors,  secondary  cells,  measuring 
instruments,  &c.  An  excellent  text-book. 

EXERCISES  IN  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

By  Dr.  W.  A.  Roth,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Greifswald.  Authorized  Translation  by  A.  T.  Cameron,  M.A., 
B.Sc.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 

Based  on  the  short  practical  course  used  in  Nernst’s  laboratories  at 
Gottingen  and  later,  in  Berlin,  modified  by  the  author’s  own  experience. 

PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 

By  F.  Mollwo  Perkin,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Chemistry  Department, 
Borough  Polytechnic  Institute,  London.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

KNOWLEDGE. — “This  book  is  a  model  of  what  a  text-book  should  be  and  it 
supplies  a  distinct  want.” 

THE  MODERN  STEAM  ENGINE:  Theory , 

Design,  Construction,  Use. 

By  John  Richardson,  M.Inst.C.E.  With  300  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  text-book,  but  it  will  also  commend 
itself  to  all  who  want  to  obtain  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  steam  engine. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  WORKING  OF 
INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINES. 

Being  a  Practical  Manual  for  Gas  Engine  Designers,  Repairers, 
and  Users.  By  R.  E.  Mathot.  Translated  by  W.  A.  Tookey. 
Medium  8vo.  With  over  350  Illustrations.  24s.  net. 

THE  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINE. 

Being  a  Text-book  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Petrol  Engines,  for  the 
use  of  Students  and  Engineers.  By  H.  E.  Wimperis,  M.A., 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  Assoc. M. Inst. E.E.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 

HYDRAULICS  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 

By  A.  H.  Gibson,  D.Sc.,  Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E.  774  pages. 

308  Figures.  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

A  most  complete  text-book  treating  of  hydraulics  in  its  widest  sense 
and  covering  the  ground  with  a  thoroughness  hardly  to  be  found  else¬ 
where  in  any  language. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  HYDRAULICS. 

Including  an  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Turbines.  By  L.  M. 
Hoskins,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  in  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University.  Numerous  Tables.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Forms  a  comprehensive  text-book,  but  is  more  compact  than  the 
ordinary  treatise  on  the  subject. 

THE  CALCULUS  AND  ITS  APPLICATION. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Beginners,  especially  Engineering  Students. 
With  over  400  Examples,  many  of  them  fully  worked  out.  By 
Robert  Gordon  Blaine,  M.E.,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  Lecturer  at 
the  City  Guilds  Technical  College,  Finsbury,  London,  &c.  Author 
of  “Hydraulic  Machinery,”  “Lessons  in  Practical  Mechanics,” 

“  The  Slide  Valve,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART 

EXAMINATIONS. 

(BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.) 


FOR  THE  FIRST  STAGE. 

GEOMETRY,  PRACTICAL  PLANE  AND  SOLID.  By  G.  F.  Burn. 
Second  Edition.  2s. 

building  construction.  By  Brysson  Cunningham,  B.E.,  Assoc. 
M.Inst.  Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

mathematics.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Briggs,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S., 

and  A.  G.  Crackneli,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.  With  Euclid  or  Modern  Geometry : 
either  Version.  2s. 

MECHANICS  (SOLIDS).  By  F.  Rosenberg,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Fifth 
Edition.  2  s. 

MECHANICS  OF  FLUIDS.  By  Dr.  G.  H.  Bryan,  F.R.S.,  and 
E.  Rosenberg,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.  By  R.  W.  STEWART,  D.Sc.  2s. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.  By  R.  H.  JUDE,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
Tim’d  Edition.  2  s. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (THEORETICAL).  By  G.  H.  BAILEY,  D.Sc. 
Fourth  Edition.  2s. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (PRACTICAL).  By  H.  W.  BAUSOR,  M.A. 
Revised  Edition.  Is. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (SYSTEMATIC  PRACTICAL).  By  G.  M. 

Norman,  B.Sc.  Second  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  G.  N.  Meachen,  M.D.,  B.S.  (Bond.), 

M.R.C.S.  2s. 

botany.  By  A.  J.  Ewart,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.  Seco?id  Edition. 

2s. 

STEAM.  By  J.  W.  Hayward,  M.Sc.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  (section  one).  Edited  by  R.  W.  Stewart, 

D.Sc.  2s. 

hygiene.  By  R.  A.  Lyster,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  D.P.H.  Fifth  Edition. 

2s. 


FOR  THE  SECOND  STAGE. 

mathematics.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Briggs,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S., 
and  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.  lliird  Edition.  With  Euclid  or 
Modern  Geometry  :  either  Version.  3s.  6 d. 

MECHANICS  (SOLIDS).  By  Dr.  Wm.  Briggs,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S., 
and  G.  H.  Bryan,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  Part  I.— Dynamics. 
Part  II.— Statics.  3s.  6d.  each  Volume. 

heat.  By  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

TECHNICAL  electricity.  By  H.  T.  Davidge,  B.Sc.,  and  R.  W. 
Hutchinson,  B.Sc.  Second  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.  By  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.  Second 
Edition.  3s.  6d. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (THEORETICAL).  By  G.  H.  BAILEY,  D.Sc., 
Ph.D.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Briggs.  Third  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (PRACTICAL).  By  Dr.  Wm.  BRIGGS  and 
R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

BOTANY.  By  J.  M.  Lowson,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Third  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

HYGIENE.  By  A.  E.  Ikin,  B.Sc.,  LL.B.,  and  R.  A.  Lyster,  M.D., 
D.P.H.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d. 


FOR  FIRST  AND  SECOND  STAGES. 

SYSTEMATIC  PRACTICAL  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  G.  M.  NORMAN, 
B.Sc.,  A.R.C.Sc.,  F.C.S.  Second  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

MODERN  NAVIGATION.  By  Wm.  Hall,  B. A. ,  R.N.  Second  Edition. 

7s.  6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT  SCALE. 

Whole  Page — Ordinary  £4  10  0  .  Position  £5  10  0 

Half  Page  „  2  10  0  .  „  3  0  0 

Quarter  Page  „  1  10  0  .  „  1  15  0 

Per  inch  in  broad  column  (half  width  of  page)  ...  0  7  0 

Narrow  Column  (one-third  page) .  2  0  0 

General  Scholastic  Advertisements  (Colleges,  Schools,  Classes,  Tuition,  Ac.), 
3s.  6d.  for  6  lines,  or  4s.  6d.  the  inch. 

Situations  Vacant  and  Wanted— 30  words  or  under,  2s.;  each  additional  10  words, 
6d.  (For  Is.  extra,  Replies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Publishing  Office,  and  will 
be  forwarded  post  free.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


At  the  Members’  Meeting  of  the  College  of 

Fixtures.  Preceptors,  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  Oc¬ 
tober  19,  Prof.  J.  Adams  will  read  a  paper  on 
“  The  Dullness  of  Schoolmasters.” 

*  * 

* 

University  College,  London,  offers  about  a  score  of  Public 
Introductory  Lectures  in  the  most  varied  subjects  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session. 

#  * 

* 

A  Course  of  practical  instruction  on  the  Principles  of 
Physiological  Hygiene  will  he  given  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Edkins  at 
Bedford  College  for  Women  during  the  October  and  Lent 
Terms,  1910-11.  The  Course,  which  is  open  to  men  and 
women,  is  especially  designed  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
teachers  in  schools  and  training  colleges.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Principal. 

- ♦♦♦ - - 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  British 

Honours.  Association,  the  University  of  Sheffield  con¬ 
ferred  the  following  honorary  degrees  : — 

LL.D. — The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Sheffield  (Earl  Fitzwilliam) . 

D.Sc.— Mr.  W.  Bateson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  ;  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonney,  F.R.S.  ; 
Sir  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  ;  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  M.A. ;  Prof.  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.  ;  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.  ;  Prof.  E.  W. 
Hobson,  F.R.S.  ;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.  ;  Sir  Norman  Lockyer, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  ;  Dr.  H.  A.  Miers,  F.R.S.  ;  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
K.C.B.  ;  Prof.  C.  S.  Sherrington,  F.R.S.  ;  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  F.R.S. 

D.Eng.  (Doctor  of  Engineering).— Sir  Joseph  Jonas,  J.P.,  and  Sir 
W.  H.  White,  K.C.B. ,  F.R.S. 

D.Met.  (Doctor  of  Metallurgy) .—Mr.  J.  E.  Stead,  F.R.S.,  J.P. 


„  ,  ,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  has  left  £140,000 

Benefactions.  to  0orne11  University,  to  show  my  attach¬ 
ment  as  an  Englishman  to  the  Union  of 
the  two  branches  of  our  race  on  this  continent  with  each 
other  and  with  their  common  mother.”  Most  of  the  late 
Professor’s  library,  with  £1,800,  goes  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  bequest  by  the  late  Mrs.  Smith’s  will  of  their 
residence,  The  Grange,  Toronto,  as  an  Art  Museum  is  con¬ 
firmed  in  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith’s  will. 


# 

The  late  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve,  in  his  will,  requested  his  wife  to 
give  such  of  his  books  as  she  should  think  fit  to  the  Library 
of  Victoria  College,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Library  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  to  give  in  hex- 
lifetime,  or  leave  by  her  will,  £2,000  to  University  College 
School,  London,  for  general  purposes. 


FOR  ART  SUBJECTS. 

PERSPECTIVE  DRAWING,  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF. 

By  S.  Polak,  Art  Master.  5s. 


Detailed  List  of  Books  for  the  Science  and  Art  Examinations,  post  free  on 

application. 


Appointments 
and  Vacancies. 


The  Rev.  A.H.  Cruickshank,  M.A.Oxon., 
assistant  master  at  Winchester,  has  been 
appointed  Canon  of  Durham  Cathedral  (to 
which  is  annexed  the  Chair  of  Classical  Literature  in  Durham 

University),  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Kynaston. 

*  * 

% 


\Hmversit£  tutorial  preee,  %&., 

Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Dr.  Allan  Andrew,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the 
Western  Division  of  Scotland,  has  retired.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Munro  Fraser. 
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An  Inspector  of  Schools  is  wanted,  probably  in  December, 
for  the  Province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  Age  not 
over  thirty.  Rs.500  a  month,  rising  to  Rs. 1,000;  pension¬ 
able.  Linguistic  facility  important.  Apply  (under  covers 
marked  “  C.  A.”)  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Education, 
Whitehall,  S.W.,  by  October  15. 

*  * 

* 

A  Professor  of  Physics  is  required  for  the  Government 
College,  Rangoon,  Burma ;  and  two  Professors  of  Physics  for 
the  Government  College,  Dacca,  Eastern  Bengal.  Age  not 
more  than  about  thirty.  Apply  (endorsing  “  C.  A.”)  to  the 

Secretary,  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

*  * 

* 

A  Lecturer  in  Commerce  is  required  at  the  Municipal 
Technical  Institute,  Belfast.  Apply  to  the  Principal  by 
October  5. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Alexander  L.  Curr,  B.A.  Lond.,  Commercial  Master, 
Madras  College,  St.  Andrews,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
Lectureship  in  Commerce  in  Belfast  University. 

Mr.  Curr  is  a  Fellow  and  Registrar  of  the  Society  of  Commerce, 
and  has  taken  a  large  share  in  the  teaching  of  the  commercial  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  continuation  classes  at  St.  Andrews.  He  has  been  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  St.  Andrews  branch  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Association  of  Scotland  since  its  formation. 

*  * 

* 

The  post  of  chief  mathematical  master  at  Merchant 
Taylors  School,  E.C.,  will  be  vacant  in  December.  Parti¬ 
culars  from  the  Secretary. 

*  * 

* 

A  Head  Mistress  is  required  for  James  Allen’s  Girls’ 
School  at  Dulwich.  See  advertisement  in  the  present  issue 
of  this  journal. 

#  # 

# 

Mr.  Alexander  Emslie,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Rector 
of  Ayr  Academy. 

-  <XX> - 

jj-ter  ,  The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  taken 

Items'  over  the  copyright  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,”  and  will  issue  a  new  edition — the 
eleventh — in  twenty-eight  volumes  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

*  * 

# 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  will  shortly  begin  to 
issue  11  a  series  of  small  volumes  on  literary  and  scientific 
subjects  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  thought,  and  with 
the  results  of  recent  discoveries,  in  a  form  acceptable  to 
educated  readers  in  general.”  “  They  are  not  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  school  use  or  for  young  beginners.”  “  The  Coming 
of  Evolution,”  “  The  English  Puritans,”  “  Heredity,”  “  The 
Idea  of  God  in  Early  Religions,”  “  Plant- Animals,”  “  Cash 
and  Credit” — these  are  the  titles  of  the  volumes  promised 
lor  October.  The  price  is  Is.  net.  The  editors  are  Dr.  P. 
Oiles  and  Prof.  Seward,  of  Cambridge. 

#  # 

* 

Messrs.  A.  A  C.  Black  announce  for  early  publication  a 
volume  on  “  London,”  generously  illustrated  in  colour  by 
eminent  artists  and  described  by  the  facile  and  humorous 
pen  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff.  Also,  what  promises  to 
he  a  most  interesting  work,  “  The  Sea  Kings  of  Crete  and 
the  Prehistoric  Civilization  of  Greece,”  by  the  Rev.  James 
Baikie. 

*  * 

* 

Of  the  fifty  new  volumes  of  “  Everyman’s  Library  ”  which 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  A  Sons  announce  for  September,  two  of 
the  most  interesting  will  be  those  devoted  to  the  pre-Shake- 
spearean  drama.  Prof.  Thorndike,  of  Columbia  University, 
who  edits  the  selection  and  contributes  a  full  introduction, 
has  designed  the  volumes  for  students  of  Shakespeare  to 
illustrate  all  the  tendencies  in  the  beginning  of  English 


drama.  Two  other  volumes  will  contain  Ben  Jonson’s  plays, 
with  a  full  study  of  Jonson’s  dramatic  works  by  Prof. 
Schelling,  of  Pennsylvania  University.  A  volume  containing 
a  new  translation  of  Spinoza’s  “  Ethics  and  the  Emen¬ 
dations  ”  is  specially  introduced  by  Prof.  Santayana,  of 
Harvard. 

#  * 

# 

Messrs.  Williams  &  Horgate  will  issue  shortly  a  popular 
edition  of  Spencer’s  “  First  Principles,”  containing  the 
author’s  final  amendments,  in  twro  volumes,  at  a  very  low 
price. 

The  same  firm  are  adding  to  their  well  known  Crown 
Theological  Library  Dr.  Harnack’s  new  work  on  “  The  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Law  of  the  Church  in  the  First  Two  Centuries,” 
and  Dr.  Kittel’s  course  of  six  public  lectures  on  “  The  Scien¬ 
tific  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.”  They  have  almost  ready 
for  inclusion  in  their  Theological  Translation  Library  the 
third  volume  of  the  late  Dr.  Pfleiderer’s  great  work  on 
“Primitive  Christianity :  its  Writings  and  Teachings  in 
their  Historical  Connections.” 

*  * 

* 

The  prize  of  £100  offered  by  Messrs.  Jarrold  A  Sons  for 
the  best  stoiy  suitable  as  a  reward  book  for  boys  and  girls 
has  been  awarded  to  Lady  MacAlister,  wife  of  Sir  Donald 
MacAlister,  K.C.B.,  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  It  will  be  issued  immediately  by 
Messrs.  Jarrolds  at  a  popular  price. 

*  * 

# 

The  publishing  firm  of  B.  Herder,  of  Freiburg  im  Breisgau, 
which  has  a  most  honourable  and  interesting  history,  will 
shortly  open  a  London  branch  at  68  Great  Russell  Street, 
W.C.,  opposite  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Herder  issues 
some  three  hundred  new  works  or  new  editions  every  year, 
and  prints  and  publishes  books  in  thirty  languages. 

*  # 

* 

The  British  Medical  Journal  issued  its  annual  “  Educational 
Humber  ”  on  September  10,  giving  a  very  comprehensive 
account  of  the  provision  for  medical  education  in  the  various 
Universities  and  other  professional  institutions.  The  “  Stu¬ 
dents’  Humber”  of  the  Medical  Times  (September  3)  also 
gives  much  similar  information  about  the  English  and  Scot¬ 
tish  medical  schools,  the  Irish  Universities  and  medical  col¬ 
leges  being  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  number  (Septem¬ 
ber  10). 


Invitations  to  the  proposed  Conference  of 

General.  representatives  of  the  Universities  of  the 
Empire  in  London  in  1912  have  already  been 
sent  to  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  India,  and  to  the  University  of 
Malta.  The  Secretary  is  Dr.  R.  Roberts,  Registrar  of  the 
Board  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  University 

of  London.  A  definite  programme  is  under  consideration. 

#  * 

# 

The  International  Interchange  of  Students  will  hold  a 
dinner  in  London  on  Hovember  18  to  welcome  back  the 
British  University  students  now  on  a  visit  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Lord  Strathcona  will  preside.  Informa¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Henry  W.  Crees,  Caxton  House,  Westminster. 

*  * 

* 

The  Centenary  of  Berlin  University  will  be  celebrated  on 
October  10-12. 

#  * 

* 

The  Gravity  Self-raising  Rollers  for  Maps,  Ac.,  on  which 
Mr.  R.  W.  Weekes,  M.I.C.E.,  M.I  E.E.,  read  a  paper  before 
the  British  Association  at  Sheffield,  are  being  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  George  Philip  A  Son.  The  device  is  simple  and 
effective. 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  TO  INDUSTRY  AND 

COMMERCE. 

By  R.  Blair,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

Education  Officer,  London  County  Council. 

[Read  before  the  British  Association  at  Sheffield.] 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  so  comprehensive  that  there  will 
lie  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  attention  has  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  one  or  two  aspects  of  it  only ;  and,  since  the  paper  is 
written  by  one  engaged  in  educational  administration,  chiefly 
to  that  relation  which  exists  between  the  scientific  and  technical 
education  provided  at  higher  institutions  in  this  country  and 
the  after  careers  of  students.  Even  that  relation  cannot  be 
treated  in  anything  like  an  exhaustive  manner  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  me.  My  attention  was  specially  directed  to  this 
matter  some  eighteen  months  ago  by  an  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  of  reading  some  hundred  and  fifty  letters 
written  by  past  students  of  Universities  or  of  institutions  of 
University  rank.  The  letters  were  representative  of  an  entire 
body  of  students  whose  education  had  been  assisted.  They 
came  from  students,  men  and  women,  who  had  taken  degrees 
or  diplomas  in  varying  numbers  during  each  of  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Four  months  ago,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  Section,  I  undertook  to  read  this  paper,  steps  were 
taken  to  extend  the  field  of  information.  Some  five  hundred 
letters  of  inquiry  were  addressed  to  teachers  of  repute  at  home, 
in  France,  Germany,  and  America ;  to  representative  firms  of 
employers,  mostly  at  home,  some  abroad;  and  to  thirty  of  His 
Majesty’s  Consuls  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  two  Americas. 
There  have  been  before  me  also  the  written  views  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  vast  industrial  and  commercial  concerns  in  the  United 
States — views  collected,  in  1903,  when  I  visited  America  as 
a  member  of  the  Mosely  Commission.  On  the  whole,  my  letters 
of  inquiry  have  been  treated  with  much  sympathy,  and  have 
had  to  examine  a  very  considerable  body  of  evidence  of  all  kinds. 
I  owe  a  great  debt  of  thanks  to  the  many  distinguished  men  of 
science,  and  to  many  well  known  leaders  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  who  have  so  generously  given  attention  to  my  inquiry  and 
have  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  their  views,  some  of  them  at 
great  length.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  what  follows,  to  reflect  as 
faithfully  as  I  can  the  different  sets  of  views  and  to  add  to  them 
some  views  and  suggestions,  the  result  of  my  own  experience. 

I. — -Evidence  prom  a  Hundred  and  Fiety  Graduates. 

First,  as  to  the  views  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  past  students. 
These  students  all  belong  to  the  class  for  whom  the  earning  of 
a  living  is  imperative,  and,  in  the  main,  they  represent  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  the  London  institutions  of  University  rank. 

Among  minor  points  made  by  them  are  these  :  The  en¬ 
gineers  emphasize  the  need  of  workshop  practice  under  com¬ 
mercial  conditions,  finding  that  their  future  is  in  danger  of 
being  marred  by  lack  of  “works”  experience;  and  some  of 
those  who  have  become  industrial  chemists  express  the  need  for 
five  years’  training — three  for  degi’ee  and  two  for  research.  The 
view  of  the  engineer  student  needs  no  elaboration,  for  nowadays 
there  is  almost  universal  agreement  that  some  form  of  the  “sand¬ 
wich  ”  system  affords  the  best  possible  method  of  training.  The 
views  of  the  chemists  will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  students  also  complain  that  posts  are  obtained  not 
on  merit,  but  through  influence.  This  contention  is  pointedly 
illustrated  by  a  University  college  professor,  who  states  that  he 
knows  one  man  who  holds  a  most  important  berth,  and  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  first-class  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  This 
man  took  his  University  training  as  a  mechanical  engineer  and 
graduated  with  first-class  honours,  and  did  this  after  having 
had  “  works  ”  training  extending  over  some  eight  years.  On 
leaving  college,  the  man  approached  every  mechanical  firm  of 
importance  in  Scotland  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  start.  He 
found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  Finally,  through  influence,  he  did 
manage  to  obtain  a  junior  berth,  and  is  now  the  head  of  an 
important  concern. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  present  occupations  of  the 
students  is  that  only  10  per  cent,  have  found  their  way  into 
industry  or  commerce  ;  another  10  per  cent,  have  entered  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service,  including  technical  posts. 
Some  half-dozen  are  in  the  Church,  another  half-dozen  are 


practising  medicine  ;  the  remainder  have  taken  to  teaching,  and 
it  was  clear,  in  a  fair  number  of  instances,  that  selection  of  a 
profession  was  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  one  of  necessity. 
Many  a  man,  towards  the  end  of  his  University  career,  discovers 
for  the  first  time  that  he  has  nothing  to  offer  in  the  industrial 
or  commercial  market  in  return  for  a  salary.  If  he  has  no 
technical  knowledge  or  skill,  he  is,  so  far  as  his  education  helps 
him,  in  the  same  position  as  a  secondary-school  boy,  even  if  he  is 
not  handicapped  on  account  of  his  greater  age.  Of  those  also 
who  possess  technical  knowledge  or  skill,  such  as  students  of 
engineering  or  chemistry,  a  good  many  find  themselves  offered 
terms  which  pride  or  poverty  or  both  forbids  them  to  accept. 
With  pride  I  have  no  concern  and  no  sympathy.  Poverty  is  a 
different  affair.  When  a  man  has  spent  his  last  penny  in  com¬ 
pleting  his  University  career,  and  when  there  is  also  pressure  from 
home,  there  is  no  real  choice  between  teaching,  which  is  ob¬ 
tainable  at  £2  or  £3  a  week,  however  inadequately  equipped  the 
man  may  be  for  this  purpose,  and  an  office  or  a  workshop  at 
anything  from,  say,  10s.  to  30s.  per  week.  Sometimes  the  shop, 
factory,  or  business  house  offers  nothing,  and  occasionally  a 
premium  is  required.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  an  appeal  is  made  by  the  students  for  more 
help  in  finding  posts  for  University  lionoursmen  who  are  not 
eligible  for  the  Civil  Service  and  who  do  not  care  to  turn  school¬ 
masters,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  appreciate  that  at  the 
critical  point  in  his  career — the  selection  of  a  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood — a  man  is  apt  to  write  harshly  of  some  of  the  slack¬ 
ness  of  University  life  and  to  complain,  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  them  has  done,  that  he  wanted  to  be  made  a 
chemist,  but  his  University  insisted  on  his  wasting  his  time 
on  Divinity  and  did  not  even  ask  for  German  ! 

II.  Evidence  from  the  Staffs  oe  Universities  and  oe 
Technical  Institutions. 

A  great  change  in  the  relations  of  the  University  and  the 
market  has  occurred  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
general  advance  in  the  standard  of  education  has  produced  a 
larger  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  market  for  educational 
institutions  and  their  products  ;  and  the  movement  in  favour 
of  technical  education  has  widened  the  range  of  objects  of  Uni¬ 
versity  education  and  the  social  classes  from  which  University 
students  are  drawn,  and  has,  perhaps,  compelled  the  Universities 
to  have  regard  to  the  diversities  in  the  world’s  work  and  to  the 
function  they  should  discharge  in  preparing  their  students  to 
live.  During  the  period  referred  to,  a  large  number  of  tech¬ 
nical  institutions  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  United  Kingdom, 
and,  within  quite  recent  years,  there  have  been  strong  influences 
at  work  to  bring  about  co-ordination,  if  not  incorporation,  of 
the  greatest  of  the  technical  institutions  with  the  Universities 
within  whose  areas  they  have  emerged.  The  danger  in  this 
process  of  amalgamation  is  that  it  may  be  premature.  It  may 
come  about  before  the  realization  of  what  each  institution,  in 
its  own  way  and  in  its  own  time,  has  had  to  contribute  to 
national  problems,  and  before  it  has  been  fully  recognized  that 
the  annexation  of  a  technical  school  is  not  merely  the  end  of  a 
rival,  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  public  responsibility,  and  that 
in  the  result  the  vitality  and,  if  you  like,  the  harsh  industrialism 
and  commercialism  of  the  technical  institution  may  be  too  much 
submerged  by  “academic  control.” 

The  evidence  placed  at  my  disposal  shows,  on  the  whole,  a  tone 
of  great  hopefulness.  This  hopefulness  of  tone  is  common.  It 
is  displayed  by  the  newest  of  the  large  municipal  technical 
institutions  in  the  heart  of  a  great  industrial  centre  and  by 
some  of  our  oldest  Universities. 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  the  institutions  are  recognizing 
that,  however  much  the  market,  in  its  quest  after  cheapness,  has 
failed  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  spurious  article,  the 
institutions  themselves  have  not  been  without  much  blame  for 
placing  inefficient  machines  on  the  market.  An  eminent  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  tells  me  that  his  whole 

professional  life  is  strewn  with  the  examples  of  the  unwillingness  of 
industry  and  commerce,  the  State,  and  municipal  authorities  of  this 
country  to  take  advantage  of  the  services  of  young  men  who  have 
received  the  highest  technical  training  as  chemists.  But  [he  adds]  there 
is  a  tolerably  rapid  improvement  taking  place,  and  we  who  are  urging 
the  importance  of  employing  these  highly  trained  young  men  have  to 
remember  that  there  has  been  a  great  lot  of  poor  stuff  turned  out  from 
the  Universities  and  technical  colleges,  and  that  the  British  manufacturer 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  in  his  own  defence. 

There  appears  to  be  least  difficulty  in  showing  that  the 
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products  of  the  agricultural  colleges  have  found  posts  in  agri¬ 
culture  or  in  allied  industries.  The  case  of  agriculture  may  be 
somewhat  exceptional.  There  has  been  so  much  development  in 
this  industry  in  recent  years  that  there  was  bound  to  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  trained  men.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
young  men  who  have  undergone  a  course  of  training  in  agri¬ 
culture  have  done  so  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  farming,  or 
otherwise  dealing  with  land  as  land  agents  or  farm  managers  on 
their  own  account.  Further,  it  has,  for  a  fair  number  of  years 
now,  been  obvious  that  study  in  the  agricultural  colleges  had  to 
be  combined  with  practice  on  the  farm.  The  agricultural  colleges 
also  report  that  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  their  students 
in  various  branches  of  foreign  and  colonial  land  development 
work,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  cotton,  and  rubber  planting,  manage¬ 
ment  and  extension  of  irrigation  colonies,  forestry,  stock  farm¬ 
ing,  and  so  on.  A  certain  number  of  students  trained  at  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  are  in  demand  for  commercial  undertakings 
in  businesses  associated  with  agriculture.  For  example,  the 
German  Potash  Syndicate  has  a  number  of  men  representing 
its  interests  in  various  parts  of  the  world  who  were  educated 
at  one  of  our  oldest  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  Permanent 
Nitrate  Committee  and  the  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Committee 
have  also  appointed  agents  or  representatives  who  have  gone 
through  a  similar  course  of  training.  The  principal  of  the 
College  attributes  this  preference  for  men  who  have  received 
a  college  education,  instead  of  those  who  have  had  a  business 
training  only,  to  the  fact  that  the  work  undertaken  by  these 
representatives  combines  a  large  propagandist  element  with 
ordinary  business  management.  In  Ireland,  the  State  directly 
organizes  the  application  of  scientific  education  and  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  agriculture  and  allied  industries.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  County  Committees  alone  take  advantage 
of  young  men  who  have  received  the  highest  technical  training 
in  agriculture.  Since  1903,  some  sixty  or  seventy  men  have 
passed  through  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  and  all  have  been  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  by  the  County  Committees.  Farmers  in  Ireland 
operate  on  too  small  a  scale  to  warrant  them  in  employing 
experts  as  .is  done  by  large  industrial  concerns.  Those  who  want 
expert  assistance  can  get  it  through  the  County  Committees  or, 
for  special  work,  from  the  Department.  In  this  way  the  Faculty 
of  Agriculture  is  exerting  a  strong  influence  on  agricultural 
practice.  Leading  farmers — those  of  the  best  education — make 
most  use  of  the  expert,  and  the  smaller  men  follow  them.  In 
this  way,  the  influence  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  is  far 
greater  than  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  case.  The  college 
course  fits  men  to  take  up  the  important  positions  of  itinerant 
and  special  instructors,  and  the  whole  course  has  been  designed 
specially  for  the  one  purpose.  Moreover,  the  instructor  and 
expert,  after  leaving  college,  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  work  of 
the  college  and  with  that  of  instructors  in  other  counties.  If 
the  college  taught,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air,  and  was  not,  as  it  is, 
part  of  a  great  organized  system,  it  would  do  little  good.  No 
students  of  agriculture  attend  except  those  selected  to  become 
teachers  and  experts  under  the  Department  and  the  Local  Au¬ 
thorities.  For  such  teachers  and  experts  there  is  always  a 
demand,  since  some  of  those  who  have  been  trained  and  who 
have  worked  as  experts  for  a  time,  leave — some  to  business, 
others  go  abroad  to  take  up  work  as  teachers  or  experts  in  the 
colonies.  In  addition  to  this  main  -work,  the  college  trains 
experts  in  forestry,  horticulture,  and  creamery  management,  and, 
in  these  branches  of  Irish  industry,  the  trained  men  perform  the 
same  functions  towards  these  industries  as  the  agricultural 
expert  does  to  agriculture  proper.  While  no  one  who  intends 
to  become  a  farmer  takes  the  Royal  College  of  Science  course — 
since  this  last  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  even  the  large  farms  in  Ireland — quite  a  number  now 
attend  shorter  and  less  expensive  courses  at  the  Albert  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  elsewhere.  There  are  thus  other  channels 
through  which  the  higher  technical  training  at  the  Royal  College 
reaches  those  engaged  in  the  agricultural  industry,  since  these 
local  colleges,  stations,  and  winter  schools  are  staffed  by  Royal 
College  men  -who  keep  in  touch  with  the  central  institution.  The 
lesson  which  Ireland  has  to  teach  is  that  the  Faculty  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  is  part  of  a  great 
organization  directly  serving  the  interests  of  the  agricultural 
industry, and  notan  independent  institution  pursuing  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  or  educating  students  without  certainty  of  their 
profitable  employment. 

The  evidence  from  the  engineering  colleges  and  institutions 
is  also,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  Here  and  there  may  be 
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found  somewhat  doleful  notes  to  the  effect  that  the  large 
majority  of  State  and  Local  Authorities  do  not  lay  themselves 
out  to  take  advantage  of  technically  trained  men,  and,  in  one 
case,  a  view  that  has  much  popular  currency  has  been  put  to  me 
in  fairly  strong  terms.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  employers, 
especially  those  who  have  not  very  large  and  important  under¬ 
takings,  but  who,  nevertheless,  would  have  their  businesses 
improved  by  securing  technically  trained  men,  have  an  ignorant 
prejudice  against  such  assistance.  It  is  suggested,  as  the  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  of  their  attitude,  that  the  employers  fear  that, 
if  they  engaged  men  of  greater  attainments  than  themselves, 
they  would  simply  be  raising  up  possible  opponents  in  their  own 
line  of  business.  There  may  be  much  truth  in  this  view,  which 
does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  first-class  firms.  But  there  is,  I 
think,  another  view  worth  consideration— that  the  size  of  the 
business,  concern  (the  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  it)  has  much 
to  do  with  the  employers’  attitude.  The  employer  does  not 
possess  the  faith  that  will  enable  him  to  risk  the  addition  of 
another  salary  to  his  working  expenses  ;  and  no  one,  without  a 
fair  trial,  is  able  to  give  him  the  mathematical  demonstration 
which  he  seeks  that  the  salary  might  often  be  saved  merely  out 
of  the  waste  of  materials  which  exists  owing  to  the  absence  of 
scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  men  of  the  materials  they 
are  handling,  and  to  their  having  to  feel  their  way  by  experi¬ 
ments  that  are  more  in  the  nature  of  guesses.  Such  firms  will 
be  converted  only  by  the  example  of  others. 

rI  here  is  abundant  evidence,  however,  that  there  is  much  less  pre¬ 
judice  than  formerly — that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  State  and  Municipal  Authorities  to  secure  for  their  services 
engineers  who  have  received  the  highest  training,  and  that  this 
attitude  is  especially  true  of  certain  industries  whose  success  de¬ 
pends  absolutely  upon  highly  competent,  trained,  scientific  experts 

as,  for  example,  the  steel  industry.  I  suggest  that  the  growth 
of  this  attitude  corresponds  generally  in  time  with  increased 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  institutions  that  engineers 
cannot  be  wholly  made  at  college.  The  colleges  have  at  length 
realized  that  the  student  must,  from  the  first,  learn  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  practical  engineering,  and  that  this  can  be  done  by  the 
introduction  of  a  practical  atmosphere  and  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  physical  principles  of  engineering  already  well  taught 
at  the  colleges. 

One  of  our  ancient  Universities  says  :  “  We  have  not  now 
much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  attitude  of  employers 
towards  our  (engineering)  students.”  Several  of  the  largest  of 
the  technical  institutions  say  they  have  no  difficulty  in  placing 
their  best  students,  and  one  University  College  states  that  there 
is  a  standing  demand,  as  soon  as  the  college  year  ends,  from 
several  of  the  heads  of  engineering  establishments  within  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  college  for  the  best  students.  But  these 
heads  of  firms  demand  the  “  best,”  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  living 
wage  right  off  to  youths  who  have  never  before  been  iu  works  and 
have  only  their  college  training  as  qualification.  It  is  added  that 
second-  or  third-rate  men  are  in  very  little  demand,  and  there  is 
often  a  difficulty  in  not  being  able  to  recommend  youths  of 
sufficiently  high  standard  to  fill  vacant  posts.  This  case  recalls 
other  colleges  where  students  (the  “  best,”  at  all  events)  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  places  owing  to  the  personal  connexion 
established  between  the  heads  of  the  neighbouring  works  and 
the  head  of  the  engineering  department. 

The  return  issued  by  the  Appointments  Board  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  in  February  of  this  year  is  specially 
interesting.  This  return  shows  that  the  number  of  candidates 
for  the  Mechanical  Science  Tripos  whose  names  appeared  in  t lie 
Honours  Lists  in  the  years  1894  to  1906  inclusive  was  252 ;  that 
the  Board  obtained  information  as  to  the  posts  held  by  176  of 
these  men.  Of  the  176  only  23  were  engaged  in  teaching,  while 
122  were  engaged  as  engineers  in  some  manufacturing  or  com¬ 
mercial  concern  or  in  the  public  service  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
return  is  the  more  satisfactory  iu  that  133  of  the  names  belong 
to  the  years  1902  to  1906,  and  in  that  most  of  the  men  have  to 
spend  at  least  two  years  as  probationers  of  some  form  in  works 
before  they  can  secure  a  definitive  appointment  of  any  kind. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  both  by  professors  and  the 
heads  of  large  engineering  firms,  that  there  is  still  a  defect  in 
the  college  training  of  young  engineers  which  ought  to  be 
immediately  remedied.  The  view  is  so  well  presented  by  one 
of  the  colleges  that  I  give  it  in  extenso : 

there  are  certain  defects  in  the  average  college  training.  I  consider 
that  the  question  of  cost  in  design,  and  the  commercial  side  generally, 
receive  quite  inadequate  attention  in  most  colleges.  Practically  all 
engineering  firms  exist  for  making  profit.  Modern  competition  makes 
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economic  design,  good  efficiency,  and  cheap  upkeep  absolutely  im¬ 
perative.  The  employer  wants  men  who  can,  in  their  designs,  give  the 
most  for  the  money.  It  is  therefore  insufficient  to  teach  design  on 
physical  principles  alone.  Methods  of  production,  ease  of  repair,  de¬ 
preciation,  even  conditions  of  transit  in  large  machines — all  these  and 
more  must  he  considered  in  effective  design.  Such  limitations  as  these 
should,  I  think,  be  brought  before  the  student  in  greater  measure  than 
they  are  attempted  at  present.  This  will  tend  to  “  practicable  ”  the 
the  student  while  his  mind  is  still  formative. 

The  case  of  chemistry  is  more  difficult.  There  is,  unfortunate^, 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the'  British  chemical  industry  has  suffered 
largely  by  foreign — chiefly  German — competition;  and  possibly 
no  section  of  British  manufacturers  has  been  so  severely  lectured 
as  those  in  whose  processes  applied  chemistry  was  capable  of 
playing  a  large  part.  The  chemical  manufacturers  were  told  to 
follow  their  German  rivals  by  enlisting  the  assistance  of  the 
chemist  trained  in  the  scientific  laboratories  at  our  leading  insti¬ 
tutions  and  that  the  industrial  face  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
changed.  The  manufacturer  did  not  apparently  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  arguments  or  the  appeal ;  he  may  possibly  have  comforted 
himself  with  the  feeling  that,  as  things  had  been,  so  would  they 
be  :  he  may  even  have  looked  at  the  works  that  needed  recon¬ 
struction,  at  the  state  of  the  Patent  laws,  at  the  character  of  the 
supplies  of  raw  material,  at  labour,  at  capital,  at  agents,  markets 
and  means  of  transport,  and  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  professorial  lecturers  understood  none  of  these  things  ; 
and  he  may  have  chosen  a  chemist  from  an  analyst’s  office  or 
from  a  medical  school  and  have  failed  to  discover  that  chemists 
were  of  any  value.  Whatever  he  did,  and  for  whatever  reason 
he  did  it,  it  has  been  stated  in  the  papers  before  me  that  he  did 
not  give  much  heed  to  the  scolding  from  professorial  chairs;  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  scientific  education  was  essential  to 
his  business.  And  so  in  time  the  penalty  had  to  be  paid,  and 
that,  unfortunately,  by  many  who  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  chemical  manufacturer  merited  less  odium 
than  has  been  heaped  on  him.  It  is  a  human  quality  to  believe 
in  your  fortifications  until  they  are  reduced  to  ruins  at  your  feet. 
It  may  be  true,  also,  that  the  chemical  manufacturer  was  not 
tactfully  wooed  ;  and  it  certainly  is  true  that  under  the  name  of 
chemist  enough  rubbish  was  supplied  to  him  to  break  down  his 
faith  in  the  panacea  offered.  Twenty  years  ago  the  research 
chemist  qualified  for  industrial  work  could  scarcely  be  obtained 
from  English  laboratories.  He  had  to  be  imported  from  Germany. 
The  English  schools  turned  out  only  analytical  machines.  The 
influence  of  a  few  well  known  chemists  and  of  the  1851  research 
scholarships  has  changed  this,  but  the  manufacturer  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  early  disappointment. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  evidence  of  change.  The  public  may 
not  yet  believe  that  “  scientific  activity  is  the  real  and  solid  basis 
of  national  prosperity,”  and  all  manufacturers  may  not  yet  be 
fully  prepared  to  endorse  the  view  that  “  industrial  development 
is  ultimately  dependent  on  scientific  development,”  nor  every¬ 
where  to  demand  chemists  trained  in  Besearch  writ  large,  but 
they  are  learning  or  receiving  lessons  sometimes  in  ways  not 
altogether  creditable  to  British  intelligence.  One  of  our  most 
distinguished  chemists,  and  a  man  of  large  experience  inside  and 
outside  of  the  college  laboratory,  says  : 

I  am  very  clearly  of  opinion  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  State 
and  Mimicipal  Authorities  do  not  lay  themselves  out  to  take  advantage 
<>f  men  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  years  of  age  who  have  received  the 
highest  technical  training  as  chemists.  Municipal  Authorities  require 
the  services  of  men  who  have  had  a  specialized  training  as  chemical  ex¬ 
perts  in  connexion  with  the  working  of  the  Foods  and  Drugs  Acts,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  on  their  part  to  prefer  the  services  of  men  who  are 
wdling  to  take  underpaid  positions.  This  does  not  conduce  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  working  of  the  Foods  and  Drugs  Acts,  and  the  general 
community  suffers  in  consequence  of  the  lax  administration  of  these 
Acts.  Municipal  Authorities  occasionally  require  the  services  of  engi¬ 
neers  and  chemists  in  counexion  with  municipal  undertakings,  as  in  gas 
and  water  supplies.  As  reg-ards  the  chemists  they  employ  in  connexion 
with  such  undertakings,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  community  is  ade¬ 
quately  served  ;  the  chemists  employed,  for  example,  in  the  manufacture 
of  gas  are,  as  a  rule,  well  trained,  and  competent  to  discharge  their 
duties.  As  regards  private  employers,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  British 
manufacturers,  as  a  body,  are  not  yet  fully  sensible  of  the  advantage 
which  they  might  obtain  by  the  employment  of  skilled  chemists  in 
manufactures  in  which  chemistry  plays  a  prominent  part.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions.  Some  of  the  best  equipped  works  of  this  country  — 
usually  wealthy  concerns  — strive  to  keep  in  the  forefront  of  industrial 
progress.  We  have  in  this  country  an  increasing  number  of  men  of 
foreign  extraction  who  are  engaging  in  chemical  manufacture,  and  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  such  employers  are  far  more  prone  to  enlist  the 
services  of  expert  chemists  than  are  the  rank  and  file  of  our  own 


manufacturers.  I  think  this  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  University  training  have  come  home  to  these  people  more 
directly  than  to  our  manufacturers,  and  they  are  more  quick  to  perceive 
the  material  advantages  of  the  application  of  the  highest  training  in  pure 
and  applied  science  to  their  industries.  I  could  give  a  number  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  this  fact  by  pointing  to  the  existence  of  foreign  firms  who 
have  secured  for  themselves  in  this  country  a  pre-eminent  position. 

T  he  statement  as  to  the  increasing  number  of  men  of  foreign 
extraction  engaging  in  chemical  manufacture  in  England,  who 
are  far  more  prone  to  enlist  the  services  of  expert  chemists  than 
are  the  rank  and  file  of  our  own  manufacturers,  points  a  lesson 
which  is  well  illustrated  from  two  other  quarters.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Cambridge  Appointments  Board  says  (Empire  Review, 
for  Januai’y,  1905)  : 

A  feature  of  the  lists  of  matriculations  (at  Cambridge)  for  the  years 
1880-1895  is  the  recurrence  of  German  names,  with  the  note,  “Now 
assisting  his  father  in  business.”  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
representatives,  naturalized  in  England,  of  the  nation  which  has,  more 
than  any  other,  astonished  the  world  by  its  industrial  progress  have 
deliberately  chosen  for  their  sons  a  University  career  as  a  preliminary  to 
business  life. 

The  other  illustration  comes  from  British  business  life.  Only 
one  letter  from  a  British  manufacturer  emphasizes  the  need  of 
research,  and  that  letter  is  signed  by  a  chemical  manufacturer 
with  a  German  name.  As  to  evidence  of  change,  one  of  the 
largest  technical  institutions  says  : 

We  are  fairly  sure  of  placing  at  once  all  the  best  men  who  have  taken 
a  graduating  course  in  any  branch  of  applied  chemistry. 

Another  technical  institution — probably  the  largest — states  : 

We  have  been  unable,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  to  meet  all 
the  demands  upon  us  for  trained  chemists,  and  at  this  moment  we  are 
unable  to  make  nomination  to  two  or  three  most  important  posts  for 
which  trained  chemists  are  required  because  all  our  men  are  satisfactorily 
placed. 

From  one  of  our  oldest  Universities  comes  the  statement : 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  placing  chemists  of  the  highest  rank  in  first- 
rate  technical  posts.  By  highest  rank  I  mean  people  with  approximately 
Fellowship  standing  and  great  originality. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  writes  : 

Some  months  ago  I  had  the  curiosity  to  pick  out  from  my  class  lists, 
back  to  about  1890,  a  hundred  names  of  men  (and  women)  whose 
subsequent  history  I  know.  The  result  was  roughly  :  sixty  in  industry 
(analysts,  private  or  in  works,  managers,  proprietors  of  works,  &c.) ; 
twenty-five  in  teaching  posts  (assistants  in  Universities  or  University 
colleges,  schoolmasters,  and  a  few  professors — about  six) ;  and  fifteen 
given  up  (married  women,  men  who  have  changed  their  profession  or 
dead). 

The  most  gratifying  fact  about  this  analysis  is  that  it  suggests 
that  60  per  cent,  of  Sir  William  Ramsay’s  students  are  pursuing 
industrial  chemistry  for  a  living.  An  examination  of  the  after 
careers  of  the  1851  exhibitioners  reveals  the  following  results 
(it  will  be  remembered  that  science  scholarships  are  awarded 
annually  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  1851  Exhibition ;  the 
scholarships  are  awarded  for  research  in  the  experimental  and 
observational  sciences  bearing  upon  industries  ;  the  nomination 
of  scholarship  holders  is  made  by  the  authorities  of  twenty  Uni¬ 
versities  and  University  colleges  within  the  British  Empire, 
and,  with  rare  exceptions,  these  nominations  are  confirmed  by  the 
Commissioners ;  the  scholarships  are  of  the  annual  value  of 
£150  a  year,  and  are  ordinarily  tenable  for  two  years)  : — Between 
1891  and  1906  there  were  awarded  262  scholarships.  Of  the 
holders,  145  ai-e  now  engaged  as  professors,  assistant  professors, 
lecturers,  or  assistants  in  science  colleges,  or  other  educational 
institutions  ;  76  hold  positions  in  manufacturing  firms  or  in 
public  departments,  and  the  remainder  may  be  conveniently 
classified  thus:  Scholars  recently  retired,  6  ;  continuing  research 
in  private  capacity,  12;  engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  10; 
deceased,  6;  occupations  unknown,  3;  no  longer  engaged  in 
scientific  work,  4,  of  whom  3  are  ladies.  I  find,  on  further 
analysis,  that,  of  112  scholars  wffiose  branch  of  science  was 
chemistry,  50  are,  or  have  been,  engaged  in  industrial  chemistry. 

I  am  not  able  to  provide  more  statistical  details.  As  a  rule, 
Universities,  University  colleges,  and  technical  institutions  have 
not  kept  records  of  the  after  careers  of  their  students,  and 
until  quite  recently  most  of  the  Universities  (and  some  not  yet) 
have  not  had  any  organized  means  of  giving  assistance  to 
students  who  may  be  seeking  posts  at  the  end  of  their  college 
career. 

Looking  at  the  matter  quite  broadly,  I  see  no  reason  for 
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believing  that  the  number  of  highly  trained  chemists  who  find 
their  way  from  colleges  into  industrial  chemistry  is  anything 
else  than  insignificant  compared  with  similar  figures  for  Ger¬ 
many  or  the  United  States  of  America.  The  following  facts 
may  aid  in  understanding  the  conclusion  of  “  insignificant  ” 
which  1  have  reached.  In  1904  and  1905  an  average  of  400 
chemists  received  the  doctor’s  diploma,  or  the  Technical  High 
School  diploma  in  Germany  ;  with  the  materials  at  my  disposal 
I  have  been  unable  to  convince  myself  that  there  were  in  1908 
300  students  of  all  faculties  of  applied  science  taking  a  fourth- 
year  day  course  in  British  Universities  and  technical  colleges. 

For  some  of  these  results  our  system  of  degree  giving  is 
denounced  in  no  measured  terms.  An  able  University  professor 
says  : 

The  fact  is,  the  whole  thing — University  teaching  of  chemistry— is 
turned  upside  down.  Much  of  our  University  work  is  simply  good 
secondary  work.  A  pass  B.Sc.  degree,  for  example,  is  about  the  standard 
of  a  school-leaving  certificate  in  a  civilized  country.  Universities  lay 
down  syllabuses,  time-tables,  hours  of  work,  and  spend  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  energies  in  examination  grinding.  They  teach  for 
examinations  instead  of  teaching  for  the  diffusion  and  advancement  of 
scientific  knowledge.  When  a  man  arrives  at  a  University  he  has  a 
“curriculum” — in  other  words,  simply  a  glorified  school  syllabus — laid 
out  for  him,  and  is  promised  a  degree  in  three  years  if  he  is  a  good  boy. 
They  do  not  do  that  in  Germany.  We  are  not  [he  continues]  really 
quite  so  bad  in  this  country  as  regards  our  so-called  “honours”  degrees, 
but  the  centre  of  gravity  is  wrong  for  all  that.  .  .  .  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  English  system  is  still  in  the  examination  hall,  even 
though  a  good  man  does  stay  on  for  several  years  of  research  afterwards. 

Others,  who  have  clearly  devoted  themselves  to  a  study  of  the 
matter,  demand  a  five  years’  course  for  the  making  of  a  chemist 
— three  for  degree  and  two  for  research.  One  of  the  most 
thoughtful  memoranda  sent  to  me  by  a  University  professor 
shows  : 

On  entering  the  research  laboratory  the  graduates  are  rarely  indepen¬ 
dent  thinkers  and  their  knowledge  is  essentially  book  knowledge.  When 
freed  from  the  necessity  to  attend  lectures  or  to  work  for  examinations, 
they  seem  to  pass  through  a  stage  when  they  actually  have  to  struggle 
to  develop  their  resources,  and  often  the  students  with  the  best  degrees 
make  the  poorest  research  workers.  .  .  .  Again,  the  business  faculties 
of  the  students  at  this  stage  are  poor,  and  their  knowledge  of  modern 
languages  as  applied  to  scientific  or  commercial  work  is  quite  inadequate. 
These  are  deficiencies  which  I  have  to  make  good  in  the  research  depart¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Students  at  this  stage  are  not  qualified  to  take  up  positions 
of  responsibility.  The  graduate  of  twenty-two  has,  however,  many 
latent  possibilities  which  may  be  successfully  developed  by  a  course  of 
research  work. 

The  time  spent  by  the  graduates  in  research  work  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  laboratory  is  from  two  to  three  years,  and  the  average 
age  of  the  students  on  leaving  is  twenty-four  to  twenty-five. 

Taking  an  average  case  [the  Professor  continues],  I  can  say  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  the  research  student  has  commenced  to  think 
for  himself,  to  anticipate  difficulties  and  to  overcome  them  when  en¬ 
countered.  He  begins  by  suggesting  new  working  methods  and  finally 
proposes  new  topics  of  research.  He  has  a  working  knowledge  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  French  and  German,  knows  the  original  literature  of 
bis  special  topic,  and  is  generally  conversant  with  modern  research 
thought.  His  business  style  has  also  improved  greatly.  A  considerable 
advance  in  these  respects  takes  place  during  the  next  year,  and,  in  most 
cases,  a  two  years’  course  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  man  who  has  had 
a  good  education  and  who  knows  how  to  use  it.  It  is  my  experience 
that  when  students  with  this  training  enter  technical  work  they  master 
the  literature  of  their  new  subject  very  quickly  and  effectively.  They 
seem  to  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  present  position 
and  future  possibilities  of  the  new  subject,  and  to  bring  their  speculative 
faculties  into  play.  I  therefore  regard  the  time  spent  at  research  as 
a  necessary  part  of  scientific  training  if  University  graduates  are  to 
enter  the  field  of  technical  work,  and  men  thus  equipped  make  most 
valuable  officials,  even  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
previous  experience  in  the  supervision  of  workmen  and  have  generally 
no  knowledge  of  chemical  engineering. 

But  the  British  parent  does  not  care  to  afford  to  keep  his  sons 
at  the  University  until  they  are  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  especially  as  a  period  of  probation  lias  afterwards  to  be 
served  in  works,  unless  he  sees  that  his  money  is  going  to  be  a 
good  investment.  And  so  we  come  back  again  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

As  to  many  of  the  other  subjects  in  which  the  Universities 
and  higher  technical  institutions  touch  industry  and  commerce 
— architecture,  biology,  economics,  and  modern  languages  — 
there  is  little  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  the  institutions.  Biology 
is  comparatively  an  unploughed  field;  the  opportunities  for 
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economics  are  not  yet  fully  developed.  Railways,  banks,  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and  great  business  houses  might,  say  the 
colleges,  pay  more  attention  to  the  really  able  economist.  At 
the  School  of  Economics  a  course  of  lectures  in  administrative 
subjects  was  arranged  in  the  autumn  of  1906  in  order  to  equip 
officers  for  the  higher  appointments  on  the  administrative  staff 
of  the  Army  and  for  the  change  of  departmental  services.  This 
course  is  now  annually  attended  by  thirty  officers  selected  for 
the  purpose  by  the  War  Office.  In  order  to  provide  the  teaching 
required  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  the  Faculty 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  with  Honours  in  Transport, 
the  department  of  the  school  dealing  with  this  subject  has  been 
developed.  The  lectures  in  this  department,  besides  being  open 
to  students  in  the  Faculty,  are  attended  by  some  three  hundred 
students  engaged  in  railway  administration.  These  students 
are  drawn  mainly  from  the  staffs  of  the  following  railway  com¬ 
panies  : — the  Great  Western,  the  Great  Eastern,  the  Great 
Northern,  the  London  and  South-Western,  the  Great  Central,  and 
the  Metropolitan,  their  fees  being,  in  many  cases,  paid  for  them 
by  their  companies.  The  lectures  are  also  attended  by  members 
of  the  staffs  of  the  other  London  railways  and  occasionally  by 
officials  of  Indian,  colonial,  and  foreign  railways  and  other 
persons. 

As  for  modern  languages,  it  is  alleged,  by  the  teaching  insti¬ 
tutions,  that  the  fundamental  business  attitude  of  England  is 
entirely  wrong.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  this  last  view  is  amply 
confirmed  from  important  and  well  informed  sources. 

One  further  point  of  view  of  the  colleges.  Personality  is  by 
far  the  greatest  factor — no  amount  of  training  can  produce  an 
exceptional  man  out  of  a  man  whose  initial  natural  qualities  are 
only  second  class. 

Let  me  close  this  section  with  the  experience  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  Massachusetts  : 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  this  Institute  for  many  years  that 
practically  every  one  of  its  graduates  has  the  offer  of  one  or  several  good 
positions  within  a  few  weeks  of  graduation.  Representatives  of  many 
leading  branches  of  industry  visit  the  Institute  regularly  before  the  end 
of  the  academic  year  and  select  what  they  regard  as  the  most  promising 
men  from  those  who  are  about  to  graduate. 

The  Institute  of  Technology  and  many  other  institutes  in  the 
the  United  States  form  a  market  for  men.  1  have  come  across 
only  one  firm  in  this  country  which  took  pains  to  secure  the  best 
human  material  from  the  University  markets. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EVENING  EDUCATION  IN  LONDON. 

The  London  County  Council  Evening  Schools,  Technical  In¬ 
stitutes,  and  Schools  of  Art  reopened  on  September  19  ;  the  evening 
classes  at  the  Polytechnics,  on  September  26.  During  the  winter 
session,  1909-10,  some  170,000  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and 
women  enrolled  themselves  as  students  at  evening  classes  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  large  proportion  maintained  a  regular  attendance 
throughout  the  session.  The  steady  growth  of  a  large  body  of 
serious  students,  and  the  general  sympathy  and  active  en¬ 
couragement  of  employers,  show  that  evening  education  is 
much  appreciated,  and  forms  a  valuable  part  of  our  educational 
organization. 

In  the  schools  as  a  whole,  instruction  is  provided  for  every 
kind  of  student,  young  or  old,  employer  or  employee.  The 
fees  charged  at  ordinary  evening  schools  are  well  within  the 
reach  of  most  young  wage-earners  ;  they  vary  from  Is.  to  5s.  for 
the  whole  session.  In  many  cases  no  charge  is  made  for 
apprentices  or  improvers.  At  the  Polytechnics,  Technical  In¬ 
stitutes,  and  Schools  of  Art  the  fees  are,  as  a  rule,  a  little 
higher. 

Not  only  do  the  evening  schools  provide  plenty  of  mental 
work,  but  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  also  devoted  to  Drill, 
Gymnastics,  and  Physical  Education  generally.  Further,  there 
are  many  social  advantages  to  be  shared  by  those  who  are 
attending  more  advanced  evening  instruction — clubs,  various 
societies,  and  athletic  meetings.  Such  advantages  do  not  form 
the  main  object  of  the  evening  schools.  They  are  only  to  be 
shared  by  those  who  have  put  the  question  of  hard  work  and 
instruction  in  the  foremost  place. 

Full  details  are  given  in  the  prospectuses  of  the  various 
institutions.  Any  Polytechnic,  Technical  Institute,  or  Council’s 
evening  school  will  supply  handbills  and  prospectuses  giving 
details  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  instruction  provided. 
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A  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Foe  some  time  past  (says  a  writer  in  the  Morning  Post )  it 
has  been  rumoured  that  a  Royal  Commission  to  deal  with  the 
older  Universities  is  in  the  air.  But  qua  Universities,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  do  not  really  need  a  Commission.  The  last  Com¬ 
mission  professed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  endowments,  and 
though  they  made  some  mistakes,  yet  the  net  result  of  the 
Commission  was  undoubtedly  to  render  the  machine  more  effec¬ 
tive.  Moreover,  the  last:  Public  School  Commission  undoubtedly 
enabled  the  schools  concerned  to  be  far  more  efficient.  The 
result  has  been  that  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  has  been 
reached  both  by  the  Universities  and  the  public  schools;  the 
machinery  is  all  there,  and  it  is  in  working  order.  What  does 
seem  to  be  needed  is  that  a  Commission  should,  at  all  events 
before  very  long,  take  up  the  question  of  the  whole  curriculum 
of  higher  education  and  endeavour  to  co-ordinate  the  Univer¬ 
sities  with  the  public  schools.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that, 
for  a  boy  of  real  ability,  the  co-ordination  of  schools  and  Uni¬ 
versities  is  satisfactory,  and  that  definite  ability  is  recognized 
and  duly  developed.  But  what  is  no  less  undeniably  true  is  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  public  schools  are  very  inadequately  edu¬ 
cated,  while  the  passman’s  interests  are  entirely  sacrificed.  What 
seems  to  be  the  guiding  principle  is  that  if  a  boy  has  definite 
abilities  in  one  direction  or  another  those  abilities  should  be 
respected  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  specialize;  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  recognize  or 
encourage  the  special  bent  of  the  average  schoolboy  or  the 
average  passman,  but  that  he  should  be  kept  at  work  at  a  dreary 
hotch-potch  of  elementary  studies,  with  the  result  that  at  the  end 
he  is  neither  intellectually  stimulated  nor  practically  equipped. 
The  most  flagrant  case  is  that  of  compulsory  Greek.  No  one 
doubts  the  value  of  Greek  as  an  educational  instrument  when 
a  certain  stage  has  been  reached.  But  the  average  schoolbcry 
who  is  destined  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  prevented  from 
reaching  that  stage  by  the  congestion  of  other  subjects,  while 
he  cannot  attain  to  the  mastery  of  other  subjects  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  classical  subjects.  ...  Of  course,  it  is 
the  constitution  of  the  Universities  which  is  at  fault;  to  leave 
questions  of  curriculum  to  the  decision  of  non-resident  members 
of  the  University  of  whatever  standing  is  in  reality  as  absurd 
as  if  all  Old  Etonians  were  given  a  vote  which  governed  the 
curriculum  of  Eton.  Yet  the  argument  which  is  used  in  its 
favour,  that  it  brings  to  bear  a  liberal  force  of  public  opinion 
upon  the  narrower  academical  prepossessions  of  the  University, 
would  apply  equally  to  the  other  case. 

The  real  point  is  that  the  principle  of  general  and  special 
education  is  wholly  misapplied.  There  would  be  something 
to  be  said  for  resolutely  keeping  the  education  of  able  boys 
and  youths  general;  it  would  give  them  breadth  of  interest, 
and  it  would  not  seriously  hamper  their  practical  gifts.  But 
it  is  just  the  average  boy  and  youth  that  needs  special  educa¬ 
tion,  because  their  grasp  is  not  wide  and  they  could  possibly 
obtain  some  inkling  of  intellectual  culture  if  they  were  allowed 
to  master  one  subject,  whereas  the  diffusion  of  their  limited 
powers  nullifies  the  effect  of  all  subjects. 

What  a  Commission  could  do,  then,  would  be  to  insist  that 
the  Universities  should  provide  a  series  of  alternatives  for  the 
passman  by  which  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  to  attain 
some  definite  proficiency.  The  thing  that  is  really  needed  is 
a  great  simplification.  What  dons  and  schoolmasters  are  not 
aware  of,  and  what  by  the  nature  of  the  case  they  can  hardly 
be  aware  of,  is  that  within  the  last  fifty  years  the  whole  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  have  altered.  In  earlier  days,  when  competition 
for  livelihood  was  not  so  severe  and  when  things  went  largely 
by  influence  and  by  interest,  it  was  possible  to  segregate  the 
sons  of  wealthy  parents  and  to  put  them  under  a  system  of 
sound  if  austere  culture.  But  now  the  pressure  of  the  demo¬ 
cracy  is  being  felt  everywhere.  Others  are  demanding,  and 
rightly  demanding,  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  higher 
education;  they  are  more  and  more  entering  into  competition 
with  the  sons  of  the  wealthier  classes.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  imperative  that  all  boys  and  young  men  who  have  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world  should  be  efficiently  equipped. 
And  more  than  that.  The  increased  facilities  of  communication, 
the  enlarged  interdependence  of  national  interests,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  influence  of  the  Press,  the  pressure  of  social  prob¬ 


lems,  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  boys  and  young  men 
should  make  acquaintance  with  all  kinds  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  problems.  We  cannot  hope  to  prosper  by  enclosing 
boys  up  to  manhood  in  so  antiquated  an  atmosphere  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  thought  and  then  launching  them  bewildered  on  a 
very  complicated  world.  The  whole  thing  must  be  modernized. 
History,  geography,  economics,  modern  literature  must  all  take 
their  due  place.  ...  It  is  not  that  one  desires  the  intellectual 
standard  to  be  lowered;  one  rather  desires  it  to  be  vitalized 
and  enforced.  One  desires  the  curriculum  to  deal  with  matters 
which  a  man  and  a  citizen  ought  to  know.  If  ideas  and  know¬ 
ledge  have  any  expanding  force  at  all,  it  cannot  be  to  their 
detriment  that  those  ideas  and  that  knowledge  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  actual  problems  and  interests  of  the  world, 
rather  than  with  the  solved  problems  and  faded  interests  of 
the  remote  past. 

A  Commission,  then,  might  set  itself  to  deal  with  the  subjects 
of  education;  but  it  could  do  more  than  that — it  could  co¬ 
ordinate  the  examination  systems  of  the  country  and  insist  on 
a  greater  elasticity  all  round.  It  could  take  up  the  question  of 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  it  could  deal  with  the  pressing 
Question  of  how  to  make  the  scholastic  profession,  financially 
and  socially,  one  to  attract  the  best  energies  of  young  men. 

The  question  is  simply  this:  Whether  the  nation  is  going  to 
allow  education  to  remain  a  privileged  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  a  ring  so  strong  that  it  can  thwart  the  universal  demand  for 
greater  elasticity  and  simplicity.  No  one  who  knows  anything 
of  public  school  or  University  life  would  venture  to  impugn  the 
conscientiousness,  integrity,  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  as  there  employed.  But  their  ideals  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  age.  They  are  backing  an  outworn  culture,  and  making 
even  that  ineffective  by  a  half-hearted  compliance  Avitli  modern 
demands.  They  have  held  to  their  old  ideals  while  professing 
to  modernize  education;  while  they  have  not  been  far-sighted 
enough  to  see  that  by  so  doing  they  have  merely  sapped  the 
former  confidence  in  the  earlier  method,  without  producing  an 
active  faith  in  the  muddled  sciolism  of  the  present  methods. 

What  one  laments  is  the  grievous  waste  of  time  and  money 
and  energy  which  bears  so  little  fruit.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  interference,  but  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  a  timely  interposition  might  yet  enable  the 
old  to  glide  smoothly  into  the  new  without  some  serious  and 
devastating  convulsion. 

If,  then,  a  Commission  were  to  take  shape,  it  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  any  interference  with  the  endowments  or  arrangements 
of  any  particular  institutions  or  group  of  institutions.  It  should 
simply  aim  at  co-ordinating  the  higher  education  of  the  country, 
and  make  it  impossible  for  the  Universities  either  to  terrorize 
or  play  into  the  hands  of  the  public  schools.  The  aim  should 
be  not  so  much  to  limit  education  as  to  simplify  it,  to  give  a 
freer  choice  of  alternatives,  and  the  power  of  expanding  in 
a  congenial  direction.  Special  subjects  must  no  longer  be 
privileged  and  subsidized.  It  must  be  possible  for  parents  to 
say  that  a  boy,  whatever  his  abilities,  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  developing  them.  It  must  be  made  impossible  for  the 
Universities  and  schools  to  impose  their  own  predilections  and 
preferences  upon  the  will  of  the  nation.  It  must  be  realized 
and  plainly  manifested  that  the  Universities  and  schools  exist  to 
serve  the  State,  and  that  the  State  does  not  exist  to  obey  the 
Universities  and  schools.  Questions  of  method  and  organization 
may  well  be  left  to  expert  hands,  and  no  attempt  to  dictate 
details  should  be  made.  But  the  time  has  certainly  come  for 
the  State  to  indicate  clearly  the  general  lines  upon  Avhich  the 
rising  generation  should  be  educated,  and  to  demand  that  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  brought  into  close  and  vital  touch  with  the 
conditions  of  modern  life. 


At  the  Conference  of  the  National  Federation  of  Assistant  Teachers  at 
Newport,  Miss  E.  Phillips,  Cardiff,  the  first  lady  President  of  the  Fede¬ 
ration,  in  her  address,  said  that  the  domestic  training  of  girls  was  vital  to 
the  nation  and  should  be  taught  in  all  schools.  She  pleaded  for  greater 
financial  support  for  elementary  schools,  as  full  value  for  the  money  was 
not  obtained  from  secondary  schools.  There  was  no  educational  reason 
for  the  unemployment  of  teachers.  Fully  qualified  unemployed  teachers 
were  eager  to  work  in  the  schools,  and  there  was  ample  room  for  them 
if  the  size  of  the  classes  Avas  reduced  and  the  unqualified  teachers 
eliminated. 
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MISS  KATE  STEVENS. 

Among  the  British  teachers  who  did  their  part  in  making 
pleasant  the  visit  of  the  Manitoban  teachers  (says  the  Educa¬ 
tional  News,  Edinburgh),  none  was  more  useful  or  more  interested 
than  the  subject  of  this  note.  Miss  Kate  Stevens  is  the  Head 
Mistress  of  Montem  Street  Higher  Grade  School.  She  was  a 
pupil-teacher  at  Filey,  and  afterwards  served  as  an  assistant 
mistress  under  the  Leeds  School  Board.  After  a  short  period 
in  Leeds,  Miss  Stevens  went  to  London  and  secured  immediate 
preferment.  Her  first  school  was  Westcott  Street  in  the  Borough, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years’  work  there  Miss  Stevens  went  to 
the  Finsbury  Division  to  open  and  organize  the  Station  Road 
School,  remaining  there  until  1907,  in  which  year  she  succeeded 
Miss  Crees  at  Montem  Street,  her  present  appointment,  as  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Montem  Street  Higher  Girls’  School. 

That  Miss  Stevens  has  taken  a  liberal  view  of  her  duty  is 
clear  from  a  consideration  of  the  educational  offices  she  has  held. 
She  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council  and  Education  Committee 
of  the  Teachers’  Guild  ;  delegate  on  the  Bibliography  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee ;  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Nature 
Study  Council;  on  the  first  Executive  of  L’Entente  Cordiale  ; 
for  thirteen  years  was  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  London  Branch 
of  the  Child  Study  Association.  When  paying  a  six  months’ 
visit  to  America  to  study  schools  and  education,  Miss  Stevens 
was  received  at  White  House  by  President  Roosevelt.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  British  Association  Meeting  at  Leicester,  she  bad 
the  unique  honour,  for  an  elementary-school  teacher,  of  being 
made  a  member  of  the  Education  Committee.  A  life  so  strenu¬ 
ous  and  an  experience  so  rich  and  varied,  have  naturally  made 
their  mark  on  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  ample  testimony  of 
this  has  been  given  by  those  with  whom  Miss  Stevens  has  come 
in  contact,  amongst  others,  Sir  John  Cockburn,  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes,  and  Principal  Baldwin,  of  Hyannis  State  Normal  School, 
U.S.A.,  where,  during  the  summer  of  1909,  she  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  “  School  Administration.”  As  a  speaker  and  writer 
she  is  indeed  better  known  in  America  than  at  home.  This  is 
not  because  she  has  held  herself  aloof  from  association  with  her 
own  colleagues.  Sir  James  Yoxall  has  said  that  he  is  a  member 
of  every  association  for  which  he  is  eligible.  The  same  must  be 
true  of  Miss  Stevens.  She  is  a  member  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers  and  other  teachers’  societies.  The  Benevolent  and 
Orphan  Fund  she  loyally  supports.  She  is  connected  with  the 
Teachers’  Guild  and  College  of  Preceptors ;  was  formerly  an 
Associate  of  Toynbee  Hall ;  helped  to  found  the  Sociological 
Society ;  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  for  Social  Service,  aud 
labours  for  the  Workers’  Education  Union  ;  and  she  has  applied 
for  membership  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland. 


TRADE  UNION  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY. 

The  following  comprehensive  resolution,  forming  a  statement 
of  the  trade  union  educational  policy,  was  carried  at  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  at  Sheffield  (September  16)  : — 

In  view  of  the  sacrifice  of  child  life,  resulting  from  the 
Capitalist  system,  this  Congress  urges  the  organized  workers  to 
continue  their  effort  to  secure  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
recognition  of  the  trade  union  education  policy,  the  demands  of 
which  are  essential  to  a  minimum  of  well-being  for  our  future 
citizens.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  State  maintenance  of  school  children. 

2.  Scientific  physical  education  with  individual  medical  in¬ 
spection  and  records  of  the  physical  development  of  all  children 
attending  State  schools ;  and  skilled  medical  attendance  for  any 
requiring  it ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  this,  the  following  proposals 
should  be  carried  into  effect  :  —  (a)  The  development  of  the 
recently  formed  Medical  Department  at  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  head  of  which  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Minister  of 
Education,  to  whom  he  shall  report  annually.  (&)  The  payment 
of  an  adequate  grant  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  purposes 
of  medical  inspection  and  for  the  establishment  under  every 
Education  Authority  of  properly  equipped  centres  for  medical 
treatment.  (<•)  The  establishment  under  every  Education  Autho¬ 
rity  of  scientifically  organized  open-air  recovery  schools,  the  cost 
to  be  borne  by  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  iiot  in  any  part  by 
charitable  contributions. 

3.  The  complete  dissociation  of  reforms  1  and  2  from  Poor-law 
administration. 

4.  That  secondary  and  technical  education  be  an  essential  part 


of  every  child’s  education,  and  secured  by  such  a  reform  and 
extension  of  the  scholarship  system  as  will  place  a  maintenance 
scholarship  within  the  reach  of  every  child,  and  thus  make  it 
possible  for  all  children  to  be  full-time  day  pupils  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen. 

5.  That  the  best  intellectual  and  technical  training  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  teachers  of  the  children,  that  each  educational 
district  shall  be  required  to  train  the  number  of  pupil-teachers 
demanded  by  local  needs,  and  to  establish  training  colleges,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  connexion  with  Universities  or  University  colleges. 

6.  That  the  provision  of  educational  buildings  and  facilities 
be  obligatory  upon  the  Local  Authority,  who  shall  always  retain 
administrative  control  of  the  buildings  and  facilities  so  pro¬ 
vided. 

7.  That  the  cost  of  education  be  met  by  grants  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  and  by  the  restoration  of  educational  endow¬ 
ments  ;  and,  further,  having  regard  to  (a)  the  necessarily  in¬ 
creasing  cost  of  education  mainly  owing  to  the  demands  which 
organized  labour  is  now  making  on  behalf  of  the  children  ; 
(&)  the  increasing  value  and  notoriously  undemocratic  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  wealthy  University  and  public  school  endowments. 

This  Congress  places  on  record  its  regret  at  the  refusal  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  to  grant  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
such  endowments,  and  it  instructs  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  press  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  (a)  the  finances  of  the  Universities  and  of  the  great  public 
schools  ;  and  to  issue  a  report  containing  a  statement  of  the 
history  and  present  value  of  those  endowments  which  were 
originally  intended  for  the  poor  ;  (&)  the  conditions  of  scholar¬ 
ships  and  other  aids  in  Universities  and  public  schools  ;  (c)  the 
relations  with  lower  education  institutions  ;  ( d )  the  government 
of  Universities  and  public  schools  ;  and  to  bring  forward  recom¬ 
mendations  showing  how  these  institutions  may  be  brought 
under  full  public  control. 


REVIEWS. 


Latin  Literature. 

“  The  Library  of  Literary  History.” — A  Literary  History  of 
Rome,  from  the  Origins  to  the  Close  of  the  Golden  Age. 
By  J.  Wight  Duff,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Professor  of  Classics, 
Armstrong  College  (in  the  University  of  Durham),  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne.  (12s.  6d.  net.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

The  volumes  of  the  “  Library  of  Literary  History,”  with  all 
their  merits,  are  far  from  equal,  but  the  latest  addition  materially 
raises  the  average,  taking  rank  with  the  very  best  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  difficulty  of  the  work  is  masked  by  the  wide¬ 
spread  familiarity  with  the  outlines  of  the  subject  and  by  the 
mass  of  materials  accumulated  by  historians  and  commentators. 
The  writer  is  under  obligation  to  master  the  monuments  of  the 
language  and  literature  in  the  light  of  the  best  of  the  multi¬ 
farious  critical  comments  in  various  languages,  and  to  cast  his 
conclusions  in  a  fresh  form,  satisfying  in  scholarship  and  in 
style  the  expectations  of  the  experts  and  of  general  readers  alike. 
Prof.  Wight  Duff  has  risen  to  the  challenge.  He  displays  an 
obvious  familiarity  with  the  whole  line  of  Roman  writers  within 
his  period,  and  with  the  results  of  scholarly  investigation  of 
their  work  and  of  the  conditions  of  their  work ;  and  he  steadily 
regards  the  national  character  of  the  literature,  whatever  the 
origin  of  the  materials,  and  marks  the  significance  of  the  authors 
not  only  in  point  of  genius  and  of  art,  but  also  in  relation  to 
their  environment  and  to  their  predecessors  and  successors,  so 
as  to  display  fully  the  individual  characteristics,  activities,  and 
influences  in  their  historical  connexions.  The  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  signally  systematic,  pointed,  and  lucid.  Many  passages 
in  translation,  sometimes  in  prose  but  oftener  in  verse,  show 
a  delicate  appreciation  of  both  languages  and  a  skill  of  rendering 
that  suggest  the  hope  that  Prof.  Duff  will  one  day  set  before  us 
poets  and  prose-writers  in  a  worthy  English  dress.  The  volume 
is  clearly  the  outcome  of  prolonged,  assiduous,  and  competent 
labour.  It  is  indeed  a  chronicle  of  Roman  literary  industry,  but 
it  exhibits  the  Roman  mind  at  work  in  all  the  diverse  conditions 
of  a  growing  and  varying  civilization.  Latin  dead,  forsooth  ! 
The  Roman  authors  live  and  breathe  on  every  page.  The  book  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  modern  contributions  to  English 
classical  scholarship  and  to  the  popularization  of  classical 
literature. 

The  introduction  sketches  the  environment,  the  geographical 
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tr/bal  origins,  the  history  and  qualities  of  the  language,  and 
the  rfmroeter  and  religion  of  the  people.  Prof.  Duff  walks 
pa”ly  a^0nJL  th®  learned  speculations  about  the  relations  of 
S®ffl,th  Etruria  and  the  kinship  of  the  Latins  with  other 
italic  tribes.  He  examines  judiciously  the  dialectal  influences, 
e  qualities  and  features  of  the  plebeian  and  literary  styles,  and 

pffjmefr°  rthe  real  linSuistic  Progress:  “the  great  literary 
i  • ijafcm  are  secured  by  sheer  genius  after  generations  of 
painstakmg  experiment.  He  traces  the  domination  of  the 
practical  throughout _  the  Roman  character  and  the  Roman 
leiigion.  His  conclusion  is  this  : 
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?  “lf1°nal  character,  examined  here  from  several  standpoints,  in- 

it  was  il°Tan/0rk-.  What  ifc  was  in  fami]y>  iu  State,  in  religion, 
i  engineering  and  in  written  compositions.  Serious, 

the  ignified,  it  engraved  itself  upon  the  literature,  which  exhibits 

triumT.fl  U\e  quallt1les  as  a  Roman  law,  a  Roman  road,  a  Roman 
neTr  an  abduct  across  the  Campagna,  the  Pont  du  Gard 

the  Tal1  ±r0m  Tyne  t0  Solway-  There  is  the  same  solidity, 

the  same  steadfast  purpose,  the  same  gift  of  execution.  The  undeviating 

W,  ' °f  a  Roman  or  aqueduct  is  no  more  typical  of  fixity  of  purpose 

an  the  straightforward  enumeration  of  a  magistrate’s  cursus  honorum 
desnHennfrP-510n’  tha?  Eoman  victories  won  by  tenacious  perseverance 
whhS  v  failarc-  or  than  the  defiriite  aim— often  a  strong  didactic  aim— 
which  characterizes  so  much  of  the  best  that  was  written  in  Latin.  The 

a  1  the  Products  of  Roman  skill,  has  a  reasonableness  and 
cugnity  which  command  the  reverence  of  the  ages. 

After  these  preliminaries,  the  work  falls  into  two  divisions— 

, earb®r  Eterature  of  the  Republic,  from  the  origins  down 
t0  and  the  literature  of  the  Golden  Age,  b.c.  70  to 

a.d.  14,  the  latter  occupying  twice  the  space  of  the  former.  We 
ave  not  detected  any  hint  that  a  second  volume  is  to  follow — 
a  volume  that  would  be  quite  as  much  technical  as  literary,  deal- 
ing  not  on  y  with  pure  literature,  but  also  with  law  (and,  after 
an,  the  books  of  the  law  constitute  the  greatest  legacy  of  Rome 
to  the  modern  world),  patristic  theology,  scholastic  philosophy 
and  logic  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  note  that  Prof.  Duff  lavs 
stress  on  the  continuity  of  the  language,  modified  and  adapted 
to  new  movements  and  new  needs— decadent,  no  doubt,  in  cer¬ 
tain  aspects,  yet  still  preserving  features  of  high  interest  and 
importance.  ihis  ought  to  appear  a  truism;  yet  it  is  a 
reassertion  needful  at  intervals  because  the  restrictions  of 
purists  have  not  infrequently  conveyed  the  impression  that 
Latm  is  negligible  after  a  certain  more  or  less  limited  period 
called  the  ‘  classical  age.’  ” 

The  written  Latin  remains  of  the  first  five  centuries  of  the 
Tn  av6  s.udorchnate  literary  interest,  beautiful  neither  in 
ought  nor  in  form ;  but,  in  addition  to  their  linguistic  value, 
ley  have  great  historical  importance  as  indexes  to  social,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  religious  aspects  of  Roman  life,  and  as  forerunners  of 
.  he  later  literature.  The  invasion  of  Hellenism  is  followed  out 
m  its  gradual  effects  on  Roman  thought  “  as  the  moulder  of  phi- 
losophy,  oratory,  education,  and  literature.”  Among  the  pioneers 
°*  -LOIr!an  Poetry  Prof.  Duff  treats  very  fully  and  instructively 
or  Lnnius,  “  the  precursor  of  Lucilius  in  satire,  of  Lucretius  in 
didactic,  of  Virgil  in  epic”— “the  greatest  figure  in  the  serious 
thought  of  Rome  before  the  days  of  Lucretius  and  Cicero.”  The 
chapter  devoted  to  Plautus  and  Terence,  individually  and  in 
comparison  and  contrast,  and  generally  to  the  comic  drama,  is  a 
masterly  critical  presentation,  luminous  and  well  balanced.  The 
interest  droops  over  Roman  tragedy  in  Pacuvius  and  Accius,  but 
rises  again  in  the  strong  individuality  and  representative  cha¬ 
racter  of  Lucilius  (whose  deep  influence  on  Horace  is  not  to  be 
orgotten)  ;  and  again  it  falls  when  we  come  to  the  early  his¬ 
torians,  and  is  scarcely  revived  by  the  more  rapid  mastery  of 
technique  by  the  pre- Ciceronian  orators.  But  all  the  time  the 
chain  of  development  is  in  constant  process  of  demonstration. 

Ihe  “  Golden  Age  ”  covers  two  periods,  the  Ciceronian  and  the 
Augustan,  and  embraces  “  the  greatest  poetry,  the  greatest 
oratory,  and,  save  for  Tacitus,  the  greatest  history  written  in 
Latm  In  the  first  period  the  chief  names  are  Lucretius  and 
Catullus,  Cicero  and  Caesar.  The  three  pillars  of  the  fame  of 
Lucretius  are  “  his  scientific  system,  his  attitude  to  religion,  and 
ms  poetic  power.”  If  there  is  anything  amissing  in  the  analysis 
it  is  a  quite  adequate  indication  of  the  poet’s  intellectual  grasp : 
true,  Prof.  Duff  remarks  that  his  verse  is  “  undeniably  strong 
and  majestic,”  that  it  assumes  “  a  tribunician  vehemence  ”  when 
it  assails  the  bondage  of  religion,  that  much  power  is  exhibited 
m  the  fifth  book,  that  his  forcible  exposition  of  the  Democritean 
conception  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  universe  compels 
attention,  and  so  forth  ;  but  what  we  have  in  mind  is  the  de¬ 
cisively  masculine  grasp  that  controls  the  thought  into  pregnant 


expression,  final  and  irrecusable,  such  as  is  exemplified  in 
bhakespearean  scenes  of  strenuous  energy.  The  treatment  of 
oatuilus,  which  is  discriminatingly  appreciative,  is  diversified 
with  original  verse  translations  of  charming  delicacy.  Cicero  is 
a  large  subject,  “incomparably  greater”  as  a  literary  than  ns 
an  historical  figure— “  the  supreme  index  to  his  age.”  '  He  fitted 
Latin  prose  to  be  the  vehicle  of  thought  for  centuries  and  the 
basis  ot  expression  over  a  wide  area  of  modern  Europe.”  Prof. 
Luff  sketches  his  career,  deals  thoughtfully  with  his  poetry, 
speeches,  and  epistles,  and  examines  shrewdly  his  treatises  on 
political  science,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  There  is  little  room 
for  freshness  in  the  literary  handling  of  Caesar,  but  Prof. 
Luff  shows  steady  judgment  at  the  critical  points.  It  seems 
°  us/ l,ndeecI  a  false  note  to  “confess  to  weariness  if  one  reads 
the  Commentaries  in  the  mass.”  The  test  is  not  fair:  it 
would  similarly  disparage  Homer  or  Le  Sage.  This  is  a  rare 
example  of  incautious  acceptance  of  critical  commonplace  by  the 
author.  A  few  useful  pages  are  devoted  to  Sallust.  “  In  two 
\vays  Sallust  marked  an  advance  among  Roman  historians  :  he 
abandoned  the  annalistic  method  which  culminated  in  Caesar, 
and  he  raised  the  literary  level  of  history.”  He  “turned  his- 

andCTacituse”lnt0  ^  ?ath  al°ng  which  ^  was  develoPed  by  Livy 

Ihe  Augustan  age  is  handled  throughout  with  the  thorough¬ 
ness,  care,  and  judgment  displayed  in  the  earlier  pages:  Virgil, 
orace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  prose  being  represented 
principally  by  Livy.  We  must  sacrifice  our  notes,  and  recom- 
mend  our  readers  to  go  to  the  book  itself.  We  need  remark  only 
that  Prof  Duff,  with  all  his  caution,  is  not  exempt  from  the 
usual  misfortune  of  classicists  that  find  it  necessary  to  deal  with 
su  jec  s  involving  technicalities  outside  the  strictly  literary 
sphere.  ‘  Jurisprudence,”  he  writes,  “  came  virtually  to  depend 
on  imperial  licence.  The  right  to  give  valid  legal  advice 
(■ responsa )  was  henceforth  regulated  by  the  consent  of  the 
pnnceps.  I  he  statement,  so  far  as  the  expression  is  clear, 
exhibits  a  grave  misapprehension,  which  the  succeeding  sen¬ 
tences  plainly  unveil,  though  they  do  not  give  a  clue  to  the  real 
significance  of  the  phange.  However,  there  is  no  lapse  at  all 
comparable  with  this  in  the  700  pages  of  the  masterly  volume. 


.  .  Oxford  University  Reform. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  University  Reform  :  Report  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Council,  with  an  Introduction  submitted  on 
beimff  of  the  Council  by  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  Chan- 
eellor  of  the  University.  (Is.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.) 
i  as4  year  a  Memorandum,  by  Lord  Curzon,  was  issued 

by  the  Oxford  University  Press  indicating  “  the  character  of  the 
piobiem  of  internal  reconstruction  which  the  University  was 
nown  to  be  willing  and  anxious  to  discuss,”  and  inviting  the 
a  ention  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  “  to  various  proposals 
that  had  favour  with  different  sections  of  academic  thought  or 
appeared  to  be  supported  by  influential  opinion.”  The  present 
leport  contains  the  subsequent  history  of  those  proposals,  as 
examined  and  reported  upon  in  the  first  place  by  Committees 
of  Council,  and  then  discussed  and  accepted  (or  modified)  by 
Council  itself  ;  and  the  present  introduction,  written  by  Lord 
Curzon  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  “is  intended  to  explain  the 
general  principles  upon  which  the  Hebdomadal  Council  has 
proceeded,  and  the  nature  of  the  recommendations  which  it  now 
submits  to  the  University.”  During  the  sixteen  months  the 
Committees  of  the  Council  have  held  a  hundred  and  five  sittings 
and  the  Council  itself  twenty-three  special  sittings.  Lord  Cur¬ 
zon  has  himself  presided  over  many  of  these  meetings.  The 
decisions  have  mostly  been  arrived  at  either  unanimously  or  by 
large  majorities. 

The  object  of  strengthening  and  popularizing  the  internal 
government  of  the  University  involves  a  readjustment  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Council,  Congregation,  and  Convocation.  It  is 
pioposed  that  the  Council  shall  consist  of  five  ex  officio  members 
and  eighteen  members  elected  by  Congregation,  the  three* 
Oiders  .  heads  of  houses,  professors,  and  ordinary  members  of 
Convocation  being  abolished.  Congregation  is  to  be  made  “a 
genuine  organ  of  the  teaching  and  administrative  elements  in 
the  University  and  colleges,  ’  by  the  abolition  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  mere  residence  except  in  the  case  of  members  at  present 
so  qualified,  by  admission  of  such  members  of  Convocation  as 
hold  certain  offices  in  the  University.  Convocation  is  to  remain 
the.  supreme  legislative  authority,”  with  certain  important 
restrictions,  and  is  to  be  made  more  widely  representative.  No 
doubt,  these  proposals  are  in  the  right  direction.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  Convocation  will  have  the  sense  to  accept  them. 
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The  proposals  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Faculties  and  for  the  J 
creation  of  a  general  Board  of  Faculties  are  of  far  reaching 
importance :  “  their  effect  will  be  to  give  to  the  Faculties  a 
considerable  but  legitimate  influence  in  matters  of  study  and 
education,  without  however  impairing  the  ultimate  authority 
of  Convocation,”  and  “  the  scheme  may  be  regarded  as  a 
measure  of  devolution  which  should  do  much  to  simplify  the 
business  and  machinery  of  the  University.”  So  much  for  the 
internal  government  and  organization  of  teaching  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Compulsory  Greek  is  eliminated  from  the  Entrance  Exam¬ 
inations,  and  substitutes  are  proposed:  Council  decided  “that 
English  composition,  elementary  mathematics,  and  one  ancient 
language  should  be  demanded  of  all  candidates,  and  that  they 
should  be  required  to  take  one  other  language  and  another 
subject  taken  from  a  wide  choice.”  The  admission  of  “  poor 
men  ”  in  large  numbers  is  meant  to  be  facilitated,  but  the 
difficulties  appear  to  be  not  easy  of  solution — difficulties  of 
expense  and  of  residence  and  instruction :  hostels  are  not 
much  in  favour.  Finance  is  a  complicated  business,  but  some 
rearrangements  suggested  may  work  an  improvement.  College 
Fellowships  are  to  be  brought  more  into  profitable  relations 
with  the  work  of  the  University.  The  proposals  for  a  curri¬ 
culum  suitable  for  a  business  career  are  not  complete  in 
details,  but,  as  we  indicate  elsewhere,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
anything  like  adequate  inquiry  whereon  to  base  conclusions. 
Altogether  the  results,  though  showing  a  certain  advance,  do 
not  seem  to  have  issued  from  any  comprehensive  appreciation 
of  the  actual  condition  of  educational  thought  and  of  the 
marked  tendencies  of  educational  evolution.  The  hand  of  the 
outside  reformer  will  scarcely  be  averted. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


CLASSICS. 

“Pitt  Press  Series.” — Herodotus.  I,  Clin.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Sleeman, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  (4s.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.) 

Mr.  Sleeman  follows  the  plan  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  S.  Shuckburgh’s 
editions  of  the  later  books  of  Herodotus  in  the  Pitt  Press  Series.  In  a 


considerable  introduction  he  sets  forth  such  details  of  the  author  s  life  as 
seem  fairly  well  established,  discourses  on  the  earlier  Greek  historians 
and  Herodotus’s  debt  to  them,  the  merits  of  Herodotus  (choice  of  subject, 
interesting  treatment,  and  literary  style),  and  the  vexed  question  of  his 
dialect ;  and  then  summarizes  the  present  book,  with  critical  remarks  on 
the  author’s  method  and  accuracy.  Each  chapter  of  the  text  has  a 
headline  indicating  the  subject  under  treatment.  The  notes,  which  are 
full  and  clear,  deal  chiefly  with  points  of  interpretation  and  of  Hero- 
dotean  usage.  A  historical  and  geographical  index  gives  ample  infor¬ 
mation  about  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  text.  A  scholarly  and 
attractive  edition. 

Second  Latin  Book.  Being  the  Second  Year  of  a  Two  Years’  Course 
Preparatory  to  Caesar.  By  C.  A.  Williams,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar 
of  Queens’  College,  Cambridge,  formerly  Classical  Master  at  Hulme 
Grammar  School,  Oldham.  (2s.  6d.  Rivingtons; ) 

This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  author’s  “First  Latin  Book,” 
and  is  constructed  on  the  same  lines.  It  goes  through  the  grammatical 
forms  systematically,  presenting  sentences  for  translation  and  retransla¬ 
tion,  free  composition,  easy  continuous  prose,  recapitulatory  exercises, 
and  reading  passages  from  Caesar’s  “  Gallic  War  ”  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  pupils,  and  illustrating  rules  of  syntax  under  consideration.  Great 
stress  is  properly  laid  on  oral  practice.  Some  further  extracts  from 
Caesar  are  appended  for  rapid  reading  ;  also  a  summary  of  the  grammar  ; 
and  the  vocabularies,  Latin-English  and  English-Latin,  are  ample  and 
careful.  The  plan  has  been  thoughtfully  devised  and  capably  worked 
out.  The  two  volumes  cannot  fail  to  lay  a  broad  and  deep  foundation, 
not  only  for  Caesar,  but  for  other  Latin  literature. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Concurrent  Practical  and  Theoretical  Geometry.  Parts  I-III.  By  W.  J. 
Potter,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Second  Master,  The  Roan  School  for  Boys, 
Greenwich.  (4s.  6d.  net.  Ralph,  Holland,  &  Co.) 

Parts  I-III  of  Mr.  Potter’s  valuable  school  manual  form  in  combina¬ 
tion  a  text-book  of  considerable  size  ;  each  Part,  however,  is  also  pub- 
i  lished  separately.  The  complete  scheme  of  the  work  includes  a  fourth 
section  devoted  to  Solid  Geometry,  but  we  understand  that  this  will  be 
issued  only  as  a  separate  volume.  The  author  is  an  experienced  teacher 
and  an  interesting  exponent  of  modern  ideas.  His  object  throughout  is  to 
instruct  in  three  stages  : — (1)  to  introduce  fresh  ideas  by  means  of  prac¬ 
tical  work,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  truth  to  be 
imparted  may  be  evolved  by  the  pupil ;  (2)  to  furnish  a  formal,  clear, 
and  concise  demonstration  of  the  proposition  under  consideration  ;  and 
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OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM,  AS  YOU 

xr  ^  A  ancl  THE  TEMPEST.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  G.  S.  Gordon.  3s. 

AKE’S  EOTHEN.  With  Introduction  by 

G.  G.  Hogarth,  and  Notes  for  Schools  by  V.  H.  Collins  With 
Frontispiece  and  Map.  2s.  6d. 

THE  EIFE  and  ADVENTURES  OF 

CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  Edited  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  C.  Liddell.  With  28  Illustrations. 

TENNYSON’S  PRINCESS.  Edited  by  Henry 

Allsopp.  2s.  Text  only,  “  World’s  Classics,”  Is.  net. 

SELECTED  ENGLISH  ESSAYS.  Chosen  and 

Arranged  by  W.  Peacock.  With  Notes  by  C.  B.  Wheeler. 
2s.  6d.  Text  only,  Is.  net. 

F1*?3!®-  METTERNICH  TO  BISMARCK.  A 

lext-Dooh  of  European  History,  1815-1878.  By  L.  Cecil  Jane. 
With  Maps.  4s.  6d. 

DUMAS  (PERE):  Pages  Choisies.  With  Questions 
iot  CoiiversHtion  and  Grammatical  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By 
B.  L.  Templeton.  2s. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LATIN  LITERA¬ 

TURE  OF  THE  EARLY  EMPIRE.  Edited  by  A.  C.  B. 

Brown.  Part  A  :  Inner  Life  ;  Part  B  :  Outer  Life.  With  2  Maps. 
2s.  6d.  each  ;  or,  in  one  Volume,  4s.  6d. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH.  By 

M.  G.  Glazebrook.  With  Maps.  5s.  6d.  net. 


THE  OXFORD  WALL  MAPS. 

Edited  by  A.  J.  HERBERTSON. 

I.— THE  BRITISH  ISLES  AND  CONTINENT  SERIES. 


Hanfstaengl’s 

for  Schools. 

^  ARE  YOU  MAKING  UP 
•  YOUR  REQUISITION  LIST? 

A  few  random  selections  from 

Hanfstaengl  s  Free  Lists  (250  Illustrations  and  over  1,000  References). 

WALTER  CRANE  :  THE  CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS 
and  KING  ARTHUR  S  KNIGHTS.  From  Hanfstaengl’s 
Scholars’  Cartoon  Series.  Beautiful  Colour  Prints.  Size  19x26. 
Price,  framed,  complete  in  3-inch  frame,  9s.  6d.  each ;  unframed, 
5s.  6d.  each. 

L.  CAMPBELL  TAYLOR:  THE  “ROCKET”  (the  first 
Railway  Engine);  THE  SAVANNAH  (the  first  Atlantic 
Steamer).  From  Hanfstaengl’s  Scholars’  Cartoon  Series. 
Beautiful  Colour  Prints.  Size  19  x  26.  Price,  framed,  complete 
in  3-inch  frame,  9s.  6d.  each ;  unframed,  5s.  6d.  each. 

ST.  GEORGE.  An  original  Stone  Drawing  in  Colour,  by  Spencer 
Pryse,  of  ENGLAND’S  PATRON  SAINT  and  EMBLEM 
OF  PERFECT  MANHOOD.  Framed  in  handsome  oak  and 
gold  frame  complete,  10s.  6d.  ;  unframed,  5s.  6d.  This  fine 
original  design  should  be  in  every  English  school ;  it  is  an  entirely 
English  production. 

SAINT  JEANNE  D’ARC.  A  fine  and  spirited  design,  full  of 
colour  and  an  immense  amount  of  accurate  historic  detail. 

[IN  PREPARATION. 

ROMAN  CHARIOT  RACE.  From  the  celebrated  Painting  by 
Wagner.  A  fine  Gravure,  hand-coloured,  17s.  Size  about  25x15. 

NELSON :  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  TRAFALGAR.  After 
Fred  Roe.  A  Gravure,  hand-coloured  under  the  directions  of  the 
Artist.  Size  about  21x16.  Price  25s.  The  great  Admiral  and 
his  Officers  on  board  the  “  Victory.” 


THE 

CREATEST  RANCE  OF 
ARTISTIC  PICTURES 

or 

EDUCATIONAL 

VALUE. 

Inspection  of  Gallery 
and  Education  Room 
cordially  solicited. 


Comprising : 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES— EUROPE— ASIA— AFRICA- 
NORTH  AMERICA  —  SOUTH  AMERICA  —  AUSTRALASIA. 


NAPOLEON’S  RETREAT  FROM  RUSSIA.  After  J.  Adam. 
A  beautiful  little  print  of  the  retreating  “great  army.”  Price 
4s.  6d. 


Each  of  these  Maps  is  to  be  obtained  in  five  forms. 

Physical  Features  s  without  Names— Physical  Features  with  Physical 
Names— Physical  Features  with  Political  Names— Rainfall- 
Vegetation  (except  the  British  Isles). 

There  is  also  a  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Isles. 


The  follotcing  are  nous  ready : — 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES.  —  Physical  Features  without  1\  ames  —  Physical  Features 
™ hysical  Names —  Rainfall.  EUROPE. — Vegetation.  ASIA.— Rainfall 
AFRICA.— Physical  Features  without  Names— Physical  Features  with  Physical 
*LI?.e«U^amf?i1_Vegetation-  N0RTH  AMERICA.— All  live  forms.  SOUTH 
AMERICA. —Physical  Features  without  Names— Physical  Features  with 
Physical  Names-Rainfall— Vegetation.  AUSTRALASIA.  —  Rainfall— Vegeta¬ 
tion.  ° 


PORTRAITS  OF  HENRY  VIII— QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
—  CHARLES  I  — EDWARD  VII  -  CROMWELL - 
SHAKESPEARE  —  BYRON  —  MILTON  —  DANTE  — 
GOETHE— CARLYLE,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

PICTURES  FOR  JUNIORS. — “Mother  and  Daughter” 

(Cow  and  Calf).  From  the  Picture  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 
“  Squirrels.”  From  a  Drawing  by  Albert  Durer.  “  The 
Home  Wind.”  From  the  celebrated  Picture  by  C.  Napier 
Henry,  R.A.  “Feathered  Philosophy.”  A  charming 
Picture  by  Wright  Barker.  All  published  at  prices  varying  from 
2s.  6d.  to  17s.  6d.  and  more. 


II.— THE  WORLD  SERIES. 

1.  Physical  Features  without  Names  [in  preparation ].  2.  Structure  [in 

\ preparation J.  3.  Thermal  Regions  [ready  \.  4.  Pressure  and  Winds 

[tn  preparation].  5.  Rainfall  [ready).  6.  Vegetation  [ready'].  7.  Major 
Natural  Regions  [in preparation],  8.  Political  [in preparation]. 

PRICES. 

SINGLE  MAPS  2-Sheet  Maps  3-Sheet  Maps 

.  ,  „  ,  .  ,  •  (60  by  40).  (60  by  60). 

(a)  Coloured  sheets,  unmounted .  7/- net  ...  10/6  net 

(b)  Coloured  sheets,  mounted  on  cloth  to  fold,  30  by  20  8/6  net  .  .  .  12/6  net 

(c)  Coloured  sheets,  mounted  on  cloth  and  on  rollers 

varnished  or  unvarnished  .  10/6  net  ...  15/-  net 

The  Maps  are  also  obtainable  at  reduced  prices  in  Sets. 

Lath,  2/-  net;  Portfolio,  1/9  net. 

All  the  Maps  are  60  by  40  or  40  by  60,  except  those  of  Asia,  which  are  60  by  60. 
full  Prospectus  on  application. 


“I  AM  THE  WAY.”  The  celebrated  Picture  of  our  Lord  by 
Hoffman.  And  many  other  religious  subjects. 

THE  RAJAH’S  LAST  JOURNEY.  A  beautiful  Print,  after 
the  Painting  by  Weekes  (either  coloured  or  uncoloured),  illustra¬ 
ting  Indian  Life.  4s.  6d.  or  8s.  6d. 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  BUSHMAN.  A  Gravure  from  the  Picture 
by  Spence,  illustrating  Colonial  Life.  4s.  6d.  or  8s.  6d. 

BEYOND  MAN’S  FOOTSTEPS.  From  the  celebrated  Picture 
by  Briton  Riviere,  R.A.,  illustrating  the  Polar  Regions. 
4s.  6d.  or  8s.  6d.,  or  more.* 

THE  POOL  OF  LONDON.  From  Vicat  Cole’s  celebrated 
Picture  illustrating  Modern  Commerce.  4s.  6d.  or  8s.  6d., 
or  more.*' 


SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.  By  W.  E.  Paterson.  Second 

Edition. 

Part  I.  Without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  With  Answers,  3s. 

Part  II.  ,,  ,,  2s.  6d.  ,,  ,,  3s. 

Parts  I-II.  ,,  ,,  4s.  ,,  ,,  5s. 


Select  List  of  Educational  Works,  List  of  Books  set  for  various  Examinations , 
and  Complete  Catalogue  (160  pages)  post  free. 


London  :  HENRY  FRQWDE,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


THE  DAY  BEFORE  THE  FAIR.  From  the  Painting  by 
Wright  Barker  illustrating  Country  Life.  4s.  6d.  or  8s.  6d., 
or  more.* 

*  All  Hanfstaengl’s  publications  are  issued  in  various  forms  and  sizes 
at  different  prices,  to  suit  all  tastes  and  purses. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  250  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  OVER 
1,000  REFERENCES,  gratis  on  application. 

HANFSTAENGL,  E.D.  Dept.,  16  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
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(3)  to  show  some  of  its  applications  through  the  medium  of  practical  and 
theoretical  work.  For  several  years  the  general  plan  of  study  suggested 
in  this  course  has  stood  successfully  the  test  of  actual  use  in  the  classes 
of  various  schools  ;  details  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  modified  as  the 
result  of  experience.  Parts  I  and  II  have  already  formed  the  subject  of 
notice  in  these  columns  ;  Part  III,  now  before  us  for  the  first  time,  is 
carried  out  on  precisely  similar  lines,  and  treats  of  proportion  (from  an 
algebraic  standpoint),  of  similar  figures,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  of 
the  rudiments  of  trigonometry,  projection,  and  other  subjects  of  more 
advanced  instruction  generally  included  in  the  school  curriculum  of  the 
present  day. 

First  Stage  Mathematics.  Edited  by  William  Briggs,  LL.D.,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S.  (2s.  Clive.) 

This  is  one  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  University  Tutorial  Press,  and  is 
marked  by  the  same  general  characteristics  as  are  noticeable  in  the 
numerous  elementary  text-books  published  primarily  for  the  students  of 
the  University  Correspondence  College.  The  present  work  is  devoted 
to  the  algebra  and  geometry  required  by  the  Board  of  Education  from 
first-stage  candidates.  The  text  is,  in  general,  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  students  working  with  but  little  help  from  a  teacher,  many  of  the 
suggestions  and  explanations  being  excellent  ;  some  parts,  however, 
are  unsatisfactory,  as,  for  example,  the  clumsy  definitions  of  square  and 
cube  roots,  and  the  very  poor  discussion  of  the  “  Remainder  Theorem.” 
The  diagrams  are  small  and  only  moderately  finished,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  clear  for  ordinary  purposes. 

(1)  Spezielle  Ebene  Kurven.  Yon  Dr.  Heinrich  Wieleitner.  (M.  12.) — 
(2)  Komplex  Symbolik.  Von  Roland  Weitzenbiick.  (M.  4,  80.) 
(Leipzig  :  Goschen.) 

Both  volumes  belong  to  the  extensive  series  of  mathematical  text¬ 
books  published  in  the  “  Sammlung  Schubert.”  We  may  fairly  antici¬ 
pate  that  to  the  English  reader  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  German 
they  will  often  prove  of  great  value  as  works  of  reference  :  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  German  student  of  mathematics  that  they  will  naturally  be 
most  useful  for  connected  study.  In  Dr.  Wieleitner’ s  work  on  special 
curves,  the  subject  of  which  lends  itself  to  profuse  illustration,  care  has 
evidently  been  ungrudgingly  bestowed  on  the  drawing  and  reproduction 
of  the  numerous  diagrams. 

SCIENCE. 

Radiochemistry.  By  A.  T.  Cameron,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Physio¬ 
logical  Chemistry,  University  of  Manitoba,  ex- Carnegie  Research 
Fellow,  and  1851  Exhibition  Research  Scholar.  (2s.6d.net.  Dent.) 

If  the  science  of  radioactivity  has  been  in  existence  for  only  half  a 
generation  its  devotees  have  been  busy  and  acute,  for  “  no  fewer  than 
twenty-six  new  elements  have  been  discovered  by  radioactive  methods,” 
and  “  the  main  doctrine  of  the  science,  the  successive  degradation  by 
their  spontaneous  disintegration  of  certain  elements  of  atomic  weight  to 
others  of  lower  atomic  weight,  may  be  held  to  be  proved.”  The  present 
volume  treats  the  subject  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  the  physical  side 
being  introduced  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the 
special  experimental  methods.  It  presents  a  simple,  lucid,  exact,  and 
accurate  account  of  existing  knowledge  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
radioactive  substances  and  of  their  chemical  effects,  and  of  the  principal 
methods  whereby  such  knowledge  has  been  attained.  The  account  of 
recent  attempts  at  transmutation  and  the  survey  of  the  chemical  evi¬ 
dences  of  transformation  are  specially  interesting  ;  and  brief  chapters 
are  added  on  radiogeology  and  on  the  medical  applications  of  radiations. 
A  very  useful  bibliography  is  appended.  There  are  portraits  of  Mme  Curie 
(frontispiece),  Sir  William  Ramsay,  and  Prof.  Rutherford. 

Science  from  an  Easy  Chair.  By  Sir  Ray  Lankester,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

(6s.  Methuen.) 

The  volume  contains  forty-three  papers  selected  from  a  series  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  during  the  years  1908-9.  The  letterpress 
has  been  revised  and  corrected,  though  occasional  traces  of  the  original 
isolation  of  the  several  articles  appear  in  repetition,  which,  however,  will 
do  no  harm.  The  subjects,  which  are  most  various,  belong  generally  to 
the  domains  of  natural  history,  astronomy,  prehistoric  archaeology,  the 
investigation  of  disease,  and  the  story  of  extinct  animals.  Not  a  page 
of  the  book  but  is  fascinating  and  instructive,  and  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  the  treatment  is  guaranteed  by  the  name  of  the  author.  The  style 
is  easy  and  popular.  There  are  eighty-four  illustrations,  many  of  them 
of  exceptional  interest.  While  the  volume  should  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  young  folk  of  an  inquiring  turn,  their  elders  will  find  it  full  of 
interest  and  suggestion. 

The  Elements  of  Hydrostatics.  By  C.  M.  Jessop,  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  G.  W.  Caunt,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  in  Arm¬ 
strong  College,  Newcastle -on -Tyne.  (2s.  6d.  Bell.) 

This  is  the  Hydrostatical  portion  of  Prof.  Jessop’s  “Elements  of 
Applied  Mathematics  ”  reproduced  in  an  extended  form  and  with  thorough 
revision.  Mr.  Caunt  has  carried  out  the  alterations  with  great  judgment 
and  added  two  new  chapters.  The  treatment  stops  short  of  the  differ¬ 
ential  calculus.  The  examples  are  well  chosen  and  abundant ;  the 
answers  are  appended.  There  are  fifty-seven  figures. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Italian  Conversation  Grammar  for  Foreigners.  (6  fr.  Florence  :  Chisini.) 
*  “  This  book  has  been  written  and  printed  in  Florence  expressly  for 
the  Chisini  School  of  Languages.  The  language  used  is  pure  Tuscan 
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Italian  as  spoken  in  everyday  life.”  There  is  no  English  in  the. book  : 
all  the  explanations  are  in  Italian.  First  we  have  the  phrases  most 
necessary  for  the  traveller  in  Italy — the  usual  salutations  and  compli¬ 
ments,  the  ways  of  expressing  the  ordinary  requirements  of  social  life 
(calling  a  cab,  ordering  a  room  or  a  meal,  shopping,  and  so  forth) — and 
then  the  topics  of  conversation  in  all  sorts  of  situations  (home,  family, 
trade,  politics,  sports,  &c.).  In  this  way,  simply  and  naturally,  the 
book  familiarizes  the  reader  with  the  more  essential  words,  phrases,  and 
idioms  of  Italian.  The  practical  purpose  is  always  in  view.  The 
general  arrangement  has  fresh  features — the  verbs  are  handled  so  as  to 
facilitate  a  grasp  of  them,  and  much  attention  is  given  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  comparison  and  contrast.  The  pronunciation  is  indicated  with 
persistent  care.  The  exemplification  is  most  varied  and  appropriate. 
A  very  full  appendix  on  the  verbs  may  also  be  had  separately  (1  lira). 
The  printing  appears  to  an  English  eye  somewhat  crowded  ;  but  this 
will  not  deter  an  enterprising  student.  We  should  advise  readers  to 
master  the  elements  of  grammar  and  some  vocabulary  before  taking  up 
the  work.  With  such  preparation  they  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  great 
advantage  from  a  patient  perusal  of  its  solid  pages. 

A  Brief  History  of  German  Literature.  By  George  Madison  Priest, 
Preceptor  in  Modern  Languages,  Princeton  University.  (4s.  Gd.  net. 
Fisher  Unwin.) 

“  Both  in  its  general  outline  of  the  subject  and  in  its  treatment  of 
authors  and  periods,”  the  volume  “  is  essentially  the  embodiment  of  an 
attempt  to  reproduce  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers,”  Prof.  Gotthold 
Klee’s  manual,  “  Grundziige  der  deutschen  Literatur-geschiehte.”  It 
is  not,  however,  a  mere  translation  :  Mr.  Priest  has  omitted,  added, 
and  altered  so  far  as  he  has  thought  desirable  in  order  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  English-speaking  students.  It  is  written  in  a  plain  and  lucid 
style,  and  disposes  of  the  subjects  in  reasonable  proportions,  except  that 
one  might  desiderate  a  more  ample  treatment  of  the  later  literature,  say 
of  the  past  half  century.  The  treatment  shows  a  deliberate  and  sober 
judgment,  and  the  space  saved  from  theorizing  affords  opportunity  for 
a  large  representation  of  the  works  of  the  more  important  authors. 
Mr.  Priest  has  usefully  adapted  the  work  to  school  purposes.  He 
adds  a  literary  map  of  Germany,  a  chronological  table,  and  a  largely 
extended  index — all  of  which  are  most  serviceable  adjuncts. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Messrs. Macmillan  have  begun  to  issue  “The  Children’s  Shakespeare ” 
— “Scenes  from  the  Plays;  with  Introductory  Readings  from  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb’s  1  Tales  from  Shakespeare.’  ”  We  have  three  books  : 
The  Tempest,  Macbeth,  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (4d  each).  The 
text  is  very  handsomely  printed ;  and  composition  exercises  and  brief 
biographical  notes  are  appended.  A  few  foot-notes  are  placed  under  the 
text.  Each  book  has  four  good  illustrations.  An  excellent  and  most 
attractive  series. 

Messrs.  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton  are  publishing 
“  Plays  of  Shakespeare  ”  in  the  Oxford  Elementary-School  Books  Series. 
We  have  The  Tempest  and  Macbeth  (Gd.  each).  A  glossary  is  appended 
to  each  play  ;  but  there  is  neither  introduction  nor  notes.  The  text  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  the  binding  is  strong  and  flexible.  Each  volume 
has  a  coloured  frontispiece.  A  very  agreeable  series. 

Mr.  Stead  has  added  to  the  series  of  “  Stead’s  English  Classics”  The 
Picture  Shakespeare  (3d.  net),  consisting  of  fifteen  illustrated  selections 
from  eight  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  with  prose  introductions  from  Lamb’s 
“  Tales  ”  for  recitation  and  reading,  and  questions  for  composition.  The 
matter  has  been  arranged  by  Robert  S.  Wood,  and  the  pictures  are  by 
Brinsley  Le  Fanu.  The  Droeschout  portrait  of  Shakespeare  is  repro¬ 
duced  as  frontispiece.  The  double  columns  on  some  pages  break  the 
verse-line  and  occasionally  the  type  seems  dim  ;  but,  after  all,  the  book 
is  a  wonderful  threepenny  worth. 

HISTORY. 

Readings  in  Modern  European  History.  By  James  Harvey  Robinson, 
Professor  of  History,  and  Charles  A.  Beard,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Politics,  Columbia  University.  (2  vols.,  6s.  and  Gs.  6d.  Ginn.) 

These  volumes  illustrate  the  chief  aspects  of  European  history  during 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  are  primarily  intended  to 
accompany  “  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe,”  recently  published 
by  the  same  scholars  in  two  volumes.  Hitherto,  the  teacher  has  been 
at  a  loss  to  provide  ‘  ‘  readings  from  original  sources  ’  ’  to  supplement 
oral  teaching,  and  so  to  secure  a  lively,  yet  impressive,  presentation  of 
the  facts  ;  but  this  deficiency  can  now  be  made  good,  for  these  volumes 
furnish  just  the  material  required.  The  authors  have  taken  a  very  broad 
view  of  the  subject,  and  have  drawn  upon  nearly  all  the  salient  docu¬ 
ments  relevant  to  their  purpose.  The  passages  are  judicious  in  length, 
pertineut,  and  interesting.  Intercalary  critical  remarks  fill  tip  the  gaps 
in  the  narrative,  so  that  the  whole  work  forms  a  valuable  commentary  on 
the  period.  Besides  the  extracts  illustrative  of  military  and  naval  his¬ 
tory,  we  find  a  succinct  account  of  the  development  of  science,  art,  and 
philosophy — e.g.,  Section  29  (Vol.  I)  describes  “  How  the  Scientific  Dis¬ 
coveries  produced  a  Spirit  of  Reform,”  and  then  follow  selections  from 
Rousseau  and  the  leading  Encyclopedists.  Frederick  the  Great’s  every¬ 
day  life  is  ruthlessly  laid  bare.  Almost  the  last  selection  is  from  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb’s  tract  on  “  Fabianism,”  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark’s  arguments 
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POOD  AND  DISEASE. 

There  are  not  a  few  diseases  which  can  he  cured  by  the  use  of 
proper  diet  alone.'" — Thomas  Sydenham,  1625-1689 

When  Thomas  Sydenham,  who  was  called  “The  English 
Hippocrates  ”  to  mark  his  pre-eminence  over  the  other  phy¬ 
sicians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote  those  words  he  enun¬ 
ciated  a  theory  whose  full  significance  the  most  modern  doctors 
are  now  teaching.  Day  by  day  they  are  impressing  on  their 
patients  that  drugs  are  not  the  sheet-anchor  of  medicine  as 
they  once  believed.  Day  by  day  they  are  teaching  that  the 
science  of  cure  is  far  more  a  matter  of  food  than  of  medicine. 

ifie  foods  for  curing  disease  must  of  necessity  be  bland 
and  easy  of  digestion.  They  must  be  reconstituent  in  their 
nature  and  revitalizing  in  their  effect.  They  must  thus  com- 
bme  the  best  elements  of  food  and  tonic  without  the  grave 
drawback  of  mere  stimulation  which  characterizes  so  many 
so-called  tonics  and  invalid  foods. 

Pre-eminent  among  the  tonic  foods  which  comply  with  these 
requirements  is  Sanatogen.  It  is  all  food  with  no  waste,  the 
gi  eatest  reconstituent  and  the  most  revitalizing  preparation 
mown  to  Science.  For  this  reason  it  is  the  most  widelv  pre¬ 
scribed  tonic  food  in  the  world. 

AN  OPEN  SECRET. 

It  was  universally  adopted  by  the  medical  profession  because 
no  secret  was  made  of  its  composition,  and  every  doctor  was 
told  at  the  very  outset  that  it  is  a  combination  of  milk  pro- 
teid,  the  most  nutritious  element  of  milk,  and  glycero-phosphate 
of  sodium,  the  active  principle  of  the  nervous  system.  These 
substances  are  not  merely  mixed,  as  one  might  do  in  a  mortar, 
but  are  chemically  combined  by  a  process  protected  by  Royal 
Letters  Patent,  to  form  a  new  compound,  each  of  whose  con¬ 
stituents  reinforces  the  action  of  the  other. 

Poi  this  i eason,  Sanatogen  has  a  wide  range  of  employment. 
Thus,  it  acts  like  a  charm  in  the  long  list  of  nervous  symptoms 
of  which  those  subject  to  strain  constantly  complain.  Among 
such  symptoms  are  insomnia,  treacherous*  or  failing  memory, 
depression  of  spirits,  lack  of  concentration,  diminished  capa¬ 
city  for  work,  and  a  greater  susceptibility  to  fatigue.  With 
its  use  each  of  these  symptoms  disappears,  and  the  patient 
is  able  to  resume  his  work  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  he 
ei  er  was  before.  The  same  is  true  in  that  complicated  nervous 
condition  which  doctors  call  neurasthenia. 

Testimony  to  Sanatogen  s  superlative  merits  has  been  borne 
by  over  twelve  thousand  physicians.  Among  them  are  the  phy¬ 
sicians  to  nine  European  Sovereigns.  These  distinguished  prac¬ 
titioners  include  Dr.  Ott,  Ring  Edward’s  physician  in  Marien- 
bad,  the  physicians  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of 
Italy,  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  Wiirttemberg,  the  Queen 
Mother  of  Italy,  and  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

A  ROYAL  DOCTOR’S  VIEWS. 

The  last  named,  Dr.  Ferchmin,  states  categorically  he  has  used 
it  in  his  own  family,  for  he  writes:  “My  daughter,  who  was 
very  nervous  and  anaemic,  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the 
prolonged  use  of  Sanatogen.  Her  appetite  improved,  her  weight 
increased,  and  the  colour  of  her  skin  became  healthier.” 

It  is  likewise  used  in  ever  increasing  quantities  by  the  men 
and  women  who  are  doing  the  world’s  work. 

Although  individual  names  may  not  be  mentioned,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  is  constantly  taken  by  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  whose  social  duties  make  heavy  demands  on  their  con¬ 
stitutions.  It  is  used  by  great  divines,  like  the  ex-Bishop  of 
Norwich  and  Father  Bernard  Vaughan;  by  well-known  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  like  Sir  Luke  White  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker^  by  eminent  Barristers  and  Solicitors,  like  Mr.  Marshall 
Ilall,  K.C.,  M.P.,  and  Sir  William  Bull,  M.P.;  by  celebrated 
M  liters,  like  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  Madame  Sarah  Grand  ;  by 
Artists  of  renown,  like  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader,  R.A.,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Crane;  and  by  popular  Athletes,  like  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  and 
Mr.  Rhodes,  &c. 

Sanatogen  may  be  obtained  of  all  chemists  in  tins,  price 
Is.  9d.  to  9s.  6d.  An  interesting  booklet  dealing  with  the 
various  diseases  in  which  it  is  successfully  used  will  be  sent 
post  free,  on  application  to  the  Sanatogen  Company,  12  Chenies 
Street,  London,  W.C.,  mentioning  The  Educational  Times. 

[Advt. 


“ALL  SORE  THROATS  ARE  SUSPICIOUS!" 


DANGER  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE. 

If  these  words,  from  the  L.C.C.’s  new  pamphlet  “Health 
Hints  to  Parents,”  were  laid  to  heart  by  every  one,  a  great  deal 
would  be  done  towards  stamping  out  infectious  diseases  like 
Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Mumps,  &c.,  all  of  which 
begin  with  what  appears  to  be  an  ordinary  sore  throat. 

The  golden  rule  is:  Never  neglect  Sore  Throat.  When  this 
rule  is  followed  there  is  every  chance  that  any  infectious  disease 
will  be  effectually  prevented.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  Sore 
Throat  is  left  to  “  cure  itself,”  the  disease  it  may  have  indi¬ 
cated  will  have  time  to  establish  itself  in  the  system. 

The  Cause  of  Sore  Throat. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  both  ordinary  Sore  Throat  and  the 
giave  diseases  of  which  Sore  Throat  is  a  symptom  are  of  germ 
origm  That  is  to  say,  they  are  caused  by  minute  atoms  of  plant 
life  called  _  ‘  germs  ”  which  we  inhale  from  the  air  and  which 
multiply  with  great  rapidity  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  If  these 
germs  are  destroyed,  no  harm  follows,  but  if  the  germs  are 
allowed  to  go  on  increasing  in  number,  their  fermentative  action 
produces  certain  toxins  which  get  into  the  blood  stream  and  thus 
set  up  disease. 

It  will  be  obvious,  then,  that  the  proper  treatment  of  Sore 
Throat  must  involve  the  destruction  of  germs  in  the  mouth 
cavity.  There  is  only  one  effectual  method  of  accomplishing 
this,  and  that  is  by  means  of  Wulfing’s  Formamint  tablets,  which 
both  cure  Sore  throat  and  prevent  infectious  disease  by  render- 
mg  the  mouth  and  throat  entirely  free  from  germ-growths. 

The  Cure  of  Sore  Throat. 

To  take  a  juactical  instance  from  the  many  cases  which  have 
been  recorded  in  the  medical  press:  A  well  known  physician 
states,  m  the  General  Practitioner,  July  31,  1909,  that  he  had 
a  case  where  two  people,  a  mother  and  child,  had  been  living  in 
the  same  room  with  a  child  who  died  of  Diphtheria.  They  got 
Sore  Throat,  which  showed  that  they  were  sickening  for  the  same 
disease,  but  Formamint  tablets  were  prescribed,  their  Sore 
Throat  was  cured  in  three  days,  and  both  escaped  infection. 
“Since  adopting  Formamint  as  a  preventive,”  he  writes,  “I 
have  had  1  /  cases  of  Diphtheria  reported.  There  are  many  con¬ 
tacts  in  connexion  with  these  cases  who  were  all  given  Forma¬ 
mint  for  use  daily,  and  not  a  single  case  has  occurred  amongst 
them.” 

A  Medical  Officer  of  Health  writes,  in  the  Practitioner  for 
December,  190/:  I  have  never  had  Sore  Throat  myself  since 
I  began  to  use  Formamint  tablets,  although  I  suffered  periodi¬ 
cally  before.” 

these  two  cases  will  suffice  to  show  what  is  thought  of  Forma- 
mint  by  the  medical  profession.  But  patients  are  as  enthusiastic 
about  Formamint  as  physicians  themselves.  For  example,  Mr. 
Be.rnard  Partridge,  the  famous  Punch  Cartoonist,  writes:  — 

“I  have  used  Formamint  on  and  off  for  some  time  and  find 
it  most  excellent  for  the  throat.”  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  the 
well  known  writer  and  ex-M.P.,  writes:  “  Wulfing’s  Formamint 
tablets  have  quite  cured  the  throat  trouble  from  which  I 
suffered.”  Lady  Malcolm  of  Poltalloch  states:  “Wulfing’s 
Formamint  cured  my  Sore  Throat  in  one  night.” 

Wulfing’s  Formamint  is  constantly  used  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  J.  Balfour,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cawdor,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Kingsale,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  Lady  Desborough. 
&c. 

Try  Formamint  Free. 

Every  one  who  realizes  that  “  all  sore  throats  are  suspicious  ” 
will  make  a  point  of  keeping  AVulfing’s  Formamint  always  in 
the  house  ready  for  instant  use.  It  is  sold  by  all  chemists  at 
Is.  lid.  per  bottle,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  ask  for  Wulfing’s 
Formamint  as  its  success  has  led  to  the  production  of  many 
worthless  imitations.  Formamint  is  manufactured  by  A.  Wul- 
fing  &  Co.,  12  Chenies  Street,  London,  W.C.,  who  will^he  pleased 
to  send  every  reader  mentioning  this  paper  a  free  sample  of 
Formamint  and  an  interesting  booklet. 

[Advt. 
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against  Socialism  are  quoted  in  a  condensed  form  as  a  reply.  The 
authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  valuable  piece  of  work,  accom¬ 
plished  with  assiduous  care  and  with  sympathetic  insight. 

Senates  and  Upper  Chambers.  Their  Use  and  Function  in  the  Modem 
State,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  By 
Harold  W.  V.  Temperley.  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  (5s.  net.  Chapman  &  Hall.) 

This  volume  comes  opportunely,  in  view  of  the  need  for  definite  and 
accurate  information  about  the  subjects  it  deals  with.  The  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is  not  the  immediate  political  question,  but  it  is 
closely  related,  and  will  no  doubt  come  on  the  carpet  before  long  as  a 
substantive  issue.  Mr.  Temperley’s  aim  is  “to  attempt  a  general  survey 
or  synthesis,  so  far  as  such  a  process  is  possible,  of  the  Upper  Chambers 
of  the  English-speaking  world  and  of  the  Continent,'’  with  the  object 
of  finding  out  how  far  these  institutions  are  comparable  to  our  own,  and 
what  lessons  their  experience  can  teach  us.  A  large  amount  of  detailed 
information  about  the  composition  and  powers  of  the  chief  I  pper 
Chambers  of  the  world  is  added  in  appendixes  :  this  cannot  fail  to  be 
most  serviceable.  Mr.  Temperley  points  out  very  clearly  and  most  use¬ 
fully  the  dangers  that  beset  comparisons  of  Upper  Chambers  in  different 
countries.  Neither  his  own  suggestions  of  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords 
nor  his  criticisms  of  other  proposals  appear  to  be  very  effective.  The 
value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  ample  provision  of  information  as  to  the 
facts  and  in  the  historical  handling  of  the  comparison  of  different  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  gross  blunders  of  eminent  statesmen  in  discussing  the 
subject  in  both  Houses  emphasizes  the  opportuneness  of  the  volume. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The  Black  Prince.  By  R.  P.  Dnnn-Pattison,  M.A.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Methuen.) 

Mr.  Dunn-Pattison  disclaims  original  research,  but  he  has  made  dili¬ 
gent  and  discriminating  use  of  the  English  and  French  chroniclers  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  the  best  modern  works  bearing  on  his  subject,  and 
of  the  calendared  Rolls  and  such-like  material.  He  writes  agreeably  and 
forcibly,  if  not  with  any  cultivated  grace  of  style.  His  object  has  been 
“to  present  to  the  general  reader  a  sketch  of  the  Prince’s  character.” 
Still,  the  Prince’s  career  must  be  narrated  ;  and  this  Mr.  Dunn-Pattison 
has  accomplished  with  great  judgment  and  ability,  especially  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  numerous  military  movements — the  campaigns  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Aquitaine,  and  Spain,  with  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  the  battles 
of  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Najera.  He  considers  that  “  the  Prince  was  one 
of  the  first  organizers  of  the  day,”  that  “as  a  tactician  he  was  as  great 
as  his  father,  and  probably  greater,”  and  that  “as  a  strategist  he  sur¬ 
passes  the  other  great  soldiers  of  the  day,  Edward  III  and  Du  Guesclin.  ” 
Of  course,  the  question  arises  how  far  the  Prince’s  success  as  a  general 
depended  on  his  subordinates,  and  particularly  on  Sir  John  Chandos. 
“  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Chandos,  great  soldier  as  he  was,  had 
the  supreme  honour  of  teaching  the  Prince  the  art  of  war,  but  it  looks  as 
if  in  the  end  the  pupil  was  as  good  as — nay,  better — than  the  master.” 
There  are  eighteen  illustrations  and  six  maps  and  plans.  The  volume 
ought  to  be  accessible  in  school  libraries  for  collateral  reading  during 
study  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 


(1) 


The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone.  By  Herbert  Woodfield  Paul. 
(Is.)  (2)  The  Life  of  John  Nicholson.  By  Captain  Lionel  J.  Trotter. 
(Is.)  (3)  King  Edward  the  Seventh.  (7d.  net.)  (Nelson.) 

The  iirst  two  of  these  handy  little  volumes  belong  to  “Nelson’s 
Shilling  Library  ”  ;  the  third  is  issued  as  an  extra  volume  of  “Nelson’s 
Library.”  (1)  Mr.  Paul  gives  a  convenient  outline  of  the  career  of  the 
famous  statesman,  though  the  work  inevitably  suffers  from  condensation. 
(2)  Captain  Trotter’s  sketch  of  Nicholson  is  a  very  careful  and  sound 
piece  of  work,  based  on  private  and  unpublished  documents.  Nicholson, 
of  course,  was  a  wonderful  man,  and  has  no  need  of  adventitious  honours. 
The  statement  that  “  the  capture  of  Delhi,  which  crowned  his  public 
career,  was  in  itself  one  of  the  very  greatest  achievements  of  modern 
warfare,”  is,  unfortunately,  open  to  interpretation  in  the  sense,  fostered 
by  assertions  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  (who  was  not  present  at  the  siege), 
that  the  capture  of  Delhi  was  due  to  Nicholson.  Nicholson  himself  put 
the  matter  justly  :  “  Wilson  has  made  everything  over  to  the  engineers, 
and  they,  and  they  alone,  will  deserve  the  credit  of  taking  Delhi.”  If 
any  one  man  is  to  get  the  credit  of  taking  Delhi,  that  man  was  “  the 
dauntless  chief  engineer  ”  (as  Captain  Trotter  rightly  characterizes  him), 
Colonel  Baird  Smith.  (3)  The  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  King  is 
popular  and  agreeable. 

Anna  van  Schurman  :  Artist,  Scholar,  Saint.  By  Una  Birch. 

(6s.  6d.  net.  Longmans.) 

It  does  seem  “  a  pity  that  a  woman  whose  career  coincided  with 
the  great  period  of  the  Dutch  Renaissance,  whose  work  reflected  its 
ambitions,  and  whose  autobiography  to  some  extent  expressed  its 
spiritual  aspirations,  should  continue  forgotten  ”  ;  and  Miss  Birch’s 
sympathetic  memoir  will  revive  interest  in  Anna  van  Schurman.  “Art 
engaged  her  energies  till  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  learning  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  and  mysticism  till  her  death  at  the  age  of  seven ty-one  ” 
(1607-78).  She  was  no  great  artist,  though  an  industrious  and  con¬ 
scientious  worker,  striving  to  depict  precisely  the  objects  of  Dutch 
interest,  but  wandering  over  too  wide  a  field.  Under  the  influence  of 
Voet,  the  Hektor  of  Utrecht  University,  she  extended  her  literary  studies 
from’ the  classical  authors  to  a  long  row  of  Semitic  languages,  one  day 
astonishing  the  Dutch  University  dons  by  producing  an  Ethiopian 


grammar.  In  later  life  “the  Star  of  Utrecht”  turned  to  religious 

meditation,  fell  under  the  influence  of  Jean  de  Labadie,  and,  after 
following  the  migrations  of  the  Labadists,  died  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Community,  at  Castle  Waltha,  in  Friesland.  It  is  a  striking  story,  and 
there  is  much  interest  in  it  not  only  in  the  heroine  and  in  the  Labadist 
sect,  but  also  in  the  many  learned  and  distinguished  people  she  came  in 
contact  with,  and  in  the  general  sketch  of  Dutch  life — literary,  social, 
and  religious — during  the  seventeenth  century.  There  are  five  portraits 
of  Miss  van  Schurman  and  one  of  Labadie. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters  of  a  Modern  Golfer  to  his  Grandfather ,  “being  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  Richard  Allingham,  Esq.,”  arranged  by  Henry  Leach  (6s.,  Mills 
&  Boon),  is  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  collection.  The  young  hero 
is  an  enthusiastic  golfer,  a  student  of  the  science,  ever  experimenting, 
and  keen  to  excel.  His  friends,  too,  number  keen  golfers,  with  differences 
of  age,  temperament,  and  so  forth.  They  visit  the  famous  courses,  relate 
their  experiences,  and  evolve  among  them  a  considerable  mass  of  hints 
on  play.  There  are  also  lady  golfers,  and  a  love  story  runs  along  with 
the  golfing  exploits.  It  is  a  delightful  volume,  whether  the  reader  is  or 
is  not  a  golfer  or  a  lover. 

Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Paton  have  just  issued  the  thirteenth  annual  edition  of 
their  well  known  List  of  Schools  and  Tutors  (2s.),  which  has  increasingly 
proved  itself  an  aid  to  parents  in  the  selection  of  schools  for  their  boys 
and  girls.  It  has  now  well  over  a  thousand  pages.  All  the  essential 
facts  about  many  of  the  best  English  schools  are  set  forth,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  most  of  them  are  given.  There  are  the  usual  lists  of  the  scholar¬ 
ships  and  exhibitions  obtainable  at  the  public  schools  both  for  boys  and 
for  girls,  and  important  information  about  preparation  for  the  services 
and  professions,  engineering,  agriculture,  the  mercantile  marine,  &c. 
Separate  lists  of  schools  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  given.  The  classi¬ 
fication  is  very  helpful  to  those  that  have  occasion  to  consult  the  volume. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  publishes  a  popular  edition  of  Professions  for  Girls, 
by  T.  W.  Berry,  Director  of  Education,  Rhondda,  Glam.,  late  Assistant 
Director  of  Education,  City  of  Manchester  (Is.  net).  A  preface  is 
furnished  by  Lady  Grove.  A  comprehensive  and  practical  book. 


FIRST  GLANCES. 

French. 

Bell’s  French  Picture  Cards.  Set  I,  Elementary.  Edited  by  H.  N. 
Adair,  M.A. ;  drawings  by  M.  Montbard.  Packet  of  16,  Is.  3d.  net. 

[Size  5|x3|in.  ;  printed  in  colours.  On  back  of  each  card, 
description  of  picture  and  questionnaire.  Pictures  simple  and  not 
overcrowded  ;  subjects  from  common  life.  Very  useful.] 

Black’s  Reform  French  Series.—  Lectures  et  Exercices  :  (1)  Cours  Ele- 
mentaire,  by  F.  B.  Kirkman,  B.A.  Oxon.,  L.  Chouville,  Perse 
School,  Cambridge,  and  Miss  A.  Pechey ;  (2)  Cours  Moyen,  edited 
by  M.  P.  Andrews,  M.A.,  Senior  Modern  Language  Master,  Lancing 
College.  2s.  each. 

[Third  and  fourth  volumes  in  a  connected  series  providing  a 
complete  school  course.  Readings  well  adapted  and  varied,  with 
numerous  illustrations  ;  exercises  full,  in  usual  reform  style.  Ex¬ 
cellent  practical  manuals.] 

Harrap’s  Shorter  French  Texts.  —  Contes  des  Marins  de  la  Haute - 
Bretagne  (Paul  Sebillot),  adapted  and  edited  by  J.  E.  Mansion, 

B.  es  L.,  George  Watson’s  College,  Edinburgh  (General  Editor  of 
the  series).  6d. 

[In  Series  A  (very  easy).  Exercises  and  vocabulary.] 

Idioms  and  Expressions,  French,  for  Everyday  Use.  By  H.  M.  Mait¬ 
land.  6d.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

[Useful  selection,  alphabetically  arranged.] 

L’Ami  de  l’Enfant :  Preparatory  Year  in  French,  based  on  Sounds.  By 

C.  P.  T.,  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls.  Is.  Longmans. 

[Good  exercise  in  pronunciation,  reading,  and  conversation. 

Systematic  and  careful.  Prose  and  verse.  Attractive  illustrations 
by  Mary  M'Nicol  Wroe.] 

Longmans’  French  Texts. — Elementary  Series  :  La  Comete,  and  Pour- 
quoi  Hunebourg  ne  fut  pas  rendu  (Erckmann-Chatrian).  Edited 
by  T.  H.  Bertenshaw,  B.A.,  B.Mus.,  Assistant  Master,  City  of 
London  School.  Teacher’s  edition,  8d.  ;  pupil’s  edition,  6d. 

[Notes,  exercises,  vocabulary;  with  teachers’  supplement,  con¬ 
taining  translation  of  exercises  and  recapitulatory  exercises.  Very 
serviceable.] 

German. 

Blackie’s  Little  German  Classics.— Der  Kampf  der  Sanger  (Hoffmann). 
Edited  by  F.  W.  M.  Draper,  B.A.  Cantab.,  L.  es  L.  Paris, 
Assistant  Master  in  the  City  of  London  School,  formerly  Classical 
Scholar  of  Queens’  College,  Cambridge.  6d. 

Heath’s  Modem  Language  Series.— Deutsche  Patrioten  in  Russland  zur 
Zeit  Napoleons  (Ernst  Moritz  Arndt).  Edited  by  William  Arnold 
Colwell,  Ph.D.  Is.  3d. 

[Biographical  introduction  ;  brief  notes  ;  vocabulary.  ] 
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Siepmann  8  German  Series,  Advanced. — Michael  Kohlhaas  (Heinrich 
von  Kleist).  Adapted  and  edited  by  F.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D.  Leip., 
Assistant  Master,  Clifton  College.  2s.  6d.  Key  to  Appendixes, 
by  the  General  Editor  of  the  Series  (Dr.  Siepmann).  2s.  6d.  net. 
Word-  and  Phrase-book,  also  by  Dr.  Siepmann.  6d.  Macmillan. 

[Welcome  addition  to  an  excellent  series.] 

Volksbiicher  der  Deutschen  Dichter-Gedachtnis-Stiftung.  Heft  22,  Die 
Friihglocke.  By  Adolf  Schmitthenner.  Einleitnng  von  Dr.  Richard 
Weitbrecht  (biographical).  Geheftet  20  pfg.  '  Hamburg-Gross- 
borstel :  Verlag  der  Deutschen  Dichter-Gedachtnis-Stiftung. 

[  Die  Glocken  sind  verhext.”  Simple  and  charmingly  told. 
Well  printed  and  tastefully  got  up.  Portrait  of  author,  and  several 
illustrations  by  Wilhelm  Schulz,  Miinchen.] 

Worttafeln  zur  Aussprache  des  Englischen  ;  fiir  die  Hand  des  Schulers. 
By  Prof.  Sauer,  Essen.  25  pfg.  Stierlin’sche  Buchdruckerei, 
Aalen  (Wiirttemberg). 

[Exemplifies  vowel  and  consonant  sounds.  Slight.] 

Religious  and  Moral. 

Bible  Notes.  Vol.  VI,  The  Writings  of  Paul.  By  Robert  S.  Franks, 
M.A.  Reprinted  from  the  British  Friend,  1909.  Is.  Croydon  : 
Woodbrooke  Extension  Committee,  3  George  Street. 

[Concludes  a  useful  series.  Interleaved.] 

Bible  Reader,  The.  Part  IV,  The  Message  of  the  Prophets— Solomon 
to  the  Captivity.  By  E.  Nixon,  late  Head  Mistress,  Junior  School, 
Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham,  and  H.  R.  Steel,  late  Assistant  Mis¬ 
tress,  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham.  Is.  net.  Fisher  Unwin. 

[Plain,  simple,  and  helpful.] 

Christians,  The  First  J udgment  of  the,  by  the  Spirit,  Alpha  and  Ome^a  : 
an  authorized  revision  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  History  of  this  Planet, 
from  the  First  Strata  to  the  End.  Written  for  the  Spirit  at  command 
by  F.  W.  Cunard.  10s.  net.  Liverpool :  Cunard  &  Sons,  22  Edge 
Lane. 

Inhumanity,  The  Teaching  of.  By  Emily  Cox,  M.A.  2d.,  post  free. 
Animals'  Friend  Office,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  W.C. 

Old  Testament  History.  Vol.  Ill,  From  the  Birth  of  Samuel  to  the 
Death  of  David.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hardwick,  M.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Bell  University  Scholar,  and 
Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Costley-White, 
M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Bailiol  College,  Oxford,  Head  Master  of 
Bradfield  College.  2s.  Murray. 

[Judicious  and  instructive.] 

Peace  and  War.  (1)  Speech  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  LL.D.,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Peace  Society  in  the  Guildhall,  May  24 
1910.  (2)  War  as  the  Mother  of  Valour  and  Civilization.  By 

Andrew  Carnegie.  The  Peace  Society,  47  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Social  Degradation :  a  Study  in  Poverty.  By  Malcolm  Spencer,  M.A. 
Is.  net.  Student  Christian  Movement,  93-94  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

[“The  descriptions  cover  the  physical,  social,  industrial,  and 
religious  life.”  Simple  and  effective.] 


MATHEMATICS. 


On  the  Three  Normals  to  a  Parabola  from  a  Point  0. 
[/S cme  Pew  Proofs  and  one  or  two  New  Theorems .] 


By  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A. 

Let  OP,  OP„  OP2  be  the  normals  from  O  to  a  parabola,  vertex  A 
focus  S,  and  let  them  meet  the  axis  at  GGiG2.  Let  the  tangents  at 
PPiP2  meet  at  TTtT2. 

(1)  SO  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle  TTjT-  and  is  equal  to 
its  diameter. 

(2)  If  OH  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  H  is  the  ortho¬ 
centre  of  the  triangle  TT1T2. 

(3)  The  centroids  of  the  triangle  TTjT,,  PP^j  are  on  the  axis. 

(4)  The  circle  PP^  passes  through  A. 

(5)  If  OE,  TN  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 

OE .  AS  =  TN.  AN. 

(d)  ra,dical  axis  *die  circle  P P ^P2  and  the  nine-point  circle  of 
TT]T2  is  the  tangent  at  the  vertex. 

(7)  The  line  joining  the  circum-centre  of  TT,T„  to  the  orthocentre 
of  PPiP2  is  parallel  to  the  axis. 

(8)  (1)  If  the  circle  TTXT2  meets  the  axis  again  at  D,  and  TN,  PM 
are  the  ordinates  of  T,  P,  then  DN  =  AM. 

(ii)  If  g,  g'  are  the  centroids  of  TT^,  PPjPo,  then 
A  g'  =  2  A  g  =  |AD. 

(9)  If  the  circle  PPjP2  meets  the  axis  again  at  to,  and  OE  is  the 
ordinate  of  O,  then  Em  =  2 AS. 

(10)  If  the  radical  axis  of  the  circles  TT,T2)  PPjP2  meets  the  directrix 

at  Z,  then  OSZ  is  a  right  angle  ;  and  the  radical  axis  of  the  circle 
PPiP2  and  the  circle  on  OS  as  diameter  passes  through  Z  and  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  SH.  1 

(11)  The  rectangular  hyperbola  through  TT^S  goes  through  OZQ 
(see  Prop.  10),  has  its  centre  at  Y,  and  its  asymptotes  parallef  to  the 
bisectors  of  the  angle  OSE. 


Education. 

Birkbeck  College  Calendar,  1910-11.  3d. 

[Large  provision  of  teaching  of  University  standard,  especially 
for  evening  students.] 

Board  of  Education.  Reports  for  1909  on  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  the  Science  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  and  the  work  of  the  Solar  Physics  Committee.  Cd.5267. 
9d.  Wyman. 

Cambridge  Local  Examinations:  Class  Lists,  July,  1910  — (1)  Boys, 
(2)  Girls.  .  Examination  Papers  (July,  1910)— Preliminary,  Junior,’ 
Senior— with  lists  of  Syndics  and  Examiners,  and  Regulations  for 
the  Examinations  in  July  and  December,  1911.  2s.  ;  by  post  2s.  3d 

Cambridge  University  Press. 

Library  Work  with  Children.  By  Henry  Farr,  Librarian  of  Cardiff 
Public  Libraries  Paper  read  at  the  International  Library  Cono-ress. 
Brussels,  August,  1910.  Cardiff:  Educational  Publishing  Company. 

Manchester  :  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology.  Calendar  for  1910-11. 
6d.  ;  by  post,  lOd. 

[Most  ample  and  varied  provision.] 

Northampton  Polytechnic  Institute,  St.  John  Street,  E.C.  :  Announce¬ 
ments,  Educational  and  Social,  for  1910-11. 

[“A  technical,  social,  and  recreative  institute  for  both  sexes.” 
Technological  classes  numerous  and  varied.  Ample  and  excellent 
programme.] 

Oxford  Local  Examinations:  Division  Lists,  July,  1 910— Preliminary, 
6d.  (by  post,  7d.) ;  Junior,  6d.  (by  post,  Sd.)  ;  Senior,  6d.  (by  post,’ 
8£d.).  Oxford  :  Parker. 

West  Riding  County  Council  :  (1)  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Education 
Committee ;  (2)  Handbook  of  the  Education  Committee,  Part  II, 
Higher  Education,  Section  IX,  Preliminary  Education  of  Elemen¬ 
tary-School  Teachers. 


(1)  Produce  OS  its  own  length  to  K. 

4jet  *4®  tangents  at  PPiP2  meet  the  axis  at  U&.  Join  Kt  Kt,  K t 
SK  =  SO,  and  Sfx  =  SGj  (because  each  =  SP,)  •  ‘  ’  *2’ 

therefore  K tx  is  parallel  to  OGj  ; 

therffiore^K^is^perp^ndicuiar  to  P,h,  and  similarly  KG,  Kt  are  perpen- 

Thus  the  perpendiculars  from  K  on  the  sides  of  TT,T2  are  collinear  • 
therefoi-e  Km  on  the  cxrcum-circle  of  TT^  (by  the  converse  of  Sim’ 

Also  S  is  on  this  circle  and  the  pedal  lines  of  S  and  K,  which  are  the 
other*^  a*  the  Vert6X  and  the  axis>  are  Perpendicular  to  one  an- 

therefore  SK  is  a  diameter  of  the  circle  TT,T2  (for  the  pedal  lines  of  the 
ends  of  a  diameter  are  perpendicular  and  conversely) 

Thus  SO  =  diameter  of  the  circle  TTjT^ 

(f\  r  H  orthocentre  of  TT,T2,  then  KH  is  bisected  by  the 

pedal  line  of  K,  that  is,  by  the  axis,  and  KS  =  SO  ;  ^ 

ther  theorem) 1S  parallel  fc°  the  axis  and  H  is  on  the’ directrix  (Steiner’s 

cent^ffiTT^  perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  H  is  the  ortho- 

(3)  Bisect  KS  at  C.  Let  CH  meet  the  axis  at  a. 

Then  CS  =  ^SO  ;  therefore  C g  =  §grH. 

But  C,  H  are  the  circum-  and  ortho-centre  of  TT  T,  • 
therefore  g  is  the  centroid  of  TTjT2. 

Thus  the  centroid  of  TTjT2  is  on  the  axis. 

The  algebraic  sum  of  the  ordinates  P,P„  =  twice  the  ordinate  of  T  • 
therefore  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  ordinates  of  PP,P„  =  the  algebraic 
sum  of  those  of  TT,T2  =  0,  because  g  is  on  the  axis  : 
therefore  the  centroid  of  PPjPo  is  also  on  the  axis. 
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(4)  Let  the  diameters  bisecting  PiP2,  AP  meet  the  parabola  at  Q,  Qi 
(not  shown  in  figure). 

The  ordinate  of  Q  =  |  sum  of  ordinates  of  P,P.>, 
the  ordinate  of  Q,  =  \  ordinate  of  P ; 

therefore  algebraic  sum  of  ordinates  of  QQ!  =  \  algebraic  sum  of  the 
ordinates  of  PPiP?  =  0  from  (3)  ; 
therefore  QQL  are  equidistant  from  the  axis  ; 
therefore  P,P2,  AP  are  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  : 
therefore  the  circle  PiP2P  passes  through  A. 


diameter  passes  through  44- 

Thus  the  perpendicular  from  the  mid-point  of  KT  on  the  axis  bisects 
44,  and  it  also  bisects  DN,  because  KD,  TN  are  perpendicular  to  DN  ; 
therefore  D4  =  4^  and  T>4  =  4N. 

KD/D4  =  AP/AS,  because  triangles  KD4,  FAS  are  similar  (K4 
being  parallel  to  FS) ; 

therefore  AF.D4  =  KD.AS  ;  and  therefore  AF.4N  =  OE.AS . (i). 

Again  /_  FNA  =  L  STF  (because  FNST  are  on  a  circle) 

=  /.  SP,T  (because  triangles  STP.:,  SPiT  are  similar) 

—  /  S4P 1  ; 

therefore  TN/4N  =  AF/AN  (from  similar  triangles)  ; 
therefore  TN.AN  =  AF.4N  =  OE.AS. 

We  may  also  deduce  the  result  directly  from  the  following  theorem, 
which  admits  of  simple  proof. 

PQ  is  a  diameter  of  the  circum-circle  of  a  triangle  ABC  ;  the  per¬ 
pendiculars  from  ABC  on  the  Simson  lines  of  P,  Q  respectively  are 
P\ViV\i  and  the  perpendiculars  from  PQ  on  their  own  Simson 

lines  are  p,  q. 

Then  p2qx  =  p^q-2  =  p =  pq- 

Now,  in  our  figure,  SK  is  a  diameter  of  the  circle  T]T2T3 ;  TN,  AN 
are  the  perpendiculars  from  T  on  the  Simson  lines  of  KS;  and  KD,  SA 
are  the  perpendiculars  from  K,  S  on  the  same  lines.  Thus 
TN.  AN  =  KD.SA  =  OE.AS. 

-  [Rest  in  Reprint .] 

16912.  (D.  Biddle.) — Prove  that  one  of  the  roots  of  the  cubic 

equation,  x3  —  3x  —  \/3  =  0,  equals  twice  the  cosine  of  10°. 

Solutions  (I)  by  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.  ;  (II)  by  KrishnaPrasad  De,  M.A. ; 
(III)  by  G.  W.  Border,  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.,  and  many  others. 

(I)  x3  —  3x —  a/3  -  0. 

Compare  this  with  the  equation  x3  —  3abx  —  ai—b3  =  0,  the  roots  of 
which  are  a  +  b,  a >a  +  <ii‘2b,  ura  +  wb,  ab  =  1,  a3+b3  =  a/3  ;  therefore 
a3—b3  =  a/(  — 1).  Thus 

a3  =  |  a/3  +  \  a/(  —  1)  =  cos  |tt  +  a/(  —  1)  sin  ; 

therefore  a  =  cos  Tg7r  + 1  sin  yg7r, 

and,  similarly,  b  =  cosTlgir  —  isin^7r ; 

therefore  a  +  b  =  2  cos  y^r. 

Thus  2  cos  yg ir  is  a  root  of  the  given  equation. 

(II)  Let  x  =  2 y,  then  the  equation  becomes 

8y3-6y-  a/3  =  0. 

The  roots  of  this  equation  lie  between  +  1  and  —1.  Making  y  =  cos  0, 
this  becomes  8  cos3  0  —  6  cos  8  =  a/3  or  cos  38  —  |  /3  ; 
therefore  the  roots  of  the  given  equation  are 

2  cos  10°,  2  cos  110°,  and  2  cos  130°. 

(III)  Let  10°  =  8.  Then 

4  cos30  —  3  cos0  =  cos  30  =  cos  30°  =  §  a/3, 

%.e.t  (2  cos  0)3— 3  (2  cos  0)  —  a/3  =  0. 

Hence  (2  cos  0)  is  a  root  of  x3— 3x—  a/3  =  0. 


centre,  that  each  man  may  grind  off  18  inches  of  the  diameter  and 
both  have  equal  shares,  the  central  6  inches  of  the  diameter  being 
waste  ? 


Solution  (I)  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.,  and  Julian  Julian  ; 
(II)  by  W.  J.  Ashdown. 


(I)  I  believe  that  the  meaning  of  the  Ques¬ 
tion  is  this  :  Two  men  use  a  grindstone,  one 
after  the  other.  The  first,  in  the  course  of  his 
usage  of  it,  reduces  its  original  diameter  of 
42  inches  to  24  inches,  and  the  second  reduces 
it  from  24  inches  to  6  inches,  after  which  the 
grindstone  has  no  further  interest  either  for  the 
two  men  or  for  readers  of  the  Educational 
Times.  The  thickness  of  the  stone  being  12 
inches  at  the  centre,  what  was  the  original 
thickness  at  the  outer  edge,  if  the  two  men 
ground  away  equal  amounts  ? 

If  this  be  the  correct  explanation,  the  solution 
is  simple  enough.  We  have 

OA  =  3,  AB  =  BC  =  9,  Ox  =  6. 

Let  O y  =  z  :  then  equation  to  xy  is 
x/b+y/z  =  1. 

The  volume  of  the  annulus  swept  out  by  AB5a  is 


y 


that  of  the  annulus  swept  out  by  BCc&  is 


and  these  are  to  be  equal.  Now  J  xy  dy  =  3y3  —  2y3/z  ;  so  that 


3  (212  — 2.122  +  32)  =  2  (213— 2.123  +  3 3)/z; 
whence  2  =  24.  Thus  O y  =  24,  yG  =3,  from  which  Cc  =  J.  Thus 
the  stone  tapers  to  §  inches. 

(II)  Let  the  stone  be  divided  by  a  central  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis.  Then,  considering  the  half  stone  only,  we  have  a  cone  of 
height  (in  inches)  6  — x  resting  on  a  cylinder  of  thickness  x.  Having 
the  proportions  of  all  the  parts  into  which  the  stone  is  divided,  we  can, 
by  known  methods,  calculate  the  volume  of  the  outer  ring  or  share  to 

be  V,  =  (6  — x)  +  297ttx, 

and  of  the  inner  ring 


V.,  =  16727r  (6-x)+4°757r(6-x)  +  1357rx. 


Equating  x  =  § ,  and  2x  =  1^  inches,  the  width  of  edge  required. 

But  there  is  a  general  solution  of  a  problem  of  this  kind,  depending 
on  the  properties  of  concentric  rings  of  a  cone.  Let  any  right  cone  of 
indefinite  extension  he  divided  into  concentric  rings  of  equal  width, 
the  central  core  having  its  radius  equal  to  the  ring  width,  and  being 
in  fact  the  first  ring,  the  others  being  numbered  2nd,  3rd,  &c.,  as  we 
proceed  outwards.  It  is  convenient  to  take  the  volume  of  the  apical 
cone  on  the  central  core  as  unit  volume,  and  to  express  the  height  of 
any  cone  in  multiples  of  the  height  of  this  apical  cone. 

The  volume  of  any  ring  is  given  by  the  formula 
Y  =  6r  (h  —  r+  1)  — 37i— 2, 

where  r  is  the  ring  number  and  h  is  the  height  of  the  cone  it  belongs  to. 
Thus,  for  the  third  ring  of  a  cone  of  height  equal  to  5  apical  cones, 

r  =  3,  7i  =  5,  V  =  18x3-15-2  =  37. 

That  is  to  say,  the  volume  of  the  ring  is  37  times  the  volume  of  the 
apical  cone. 

The  formula  for  any  set  of  adjoining  rings  is 

V  =  6nr  (h—r—n  +  2)  +  h[ 3  (n  —  l)2— 3]  —  [2(n— 1)3  +  2], 
where  n  =  the  number  of  rings  in  the  set,  and  r  is  used  as  above  for 
the  innermost  ring  of  the  set. 

For  3  rings  (n  =  3)  this  formula  reduces  to 

V=  18r(7i  — r— 1) +  97i— 18. 

In  the  given  problem  each  share  equals  3  rings  (Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and 
5,  6,  7),  and  r  =  2,  and  5,  respectively ;  therefore 

V2  =  36  (h  —  3)  +  97t— 18,  V}  =  90(7i-6)  +  97i-18. 

Equating  36  (h  —  3)  =  90  (7j  —  6);  therefore  h  =  8.  Therefore  the 
height  of  the  cone  (and  cylinder)  which  makes  these  shares  equal  is 
8  times  the  height  of  the  apical  cone  on  the  central  core,  which  we 
know  to  be  ^  (6  — x);  therefore  f  (6  — x)  =  6,  x  =  |,  2x  =  1|  inches  as 
before.  These  formulae  apply  to  the  case  of  a  cone  resting  on  a  cylinder 
of  equal  base,  the  cone  being  supposed  extended  to  enclose  the  cylinder. 

-  [Rest  in  Reprint.] 


12375.  (Professor  Whitaker.) 
stone,  42  inches  in  diameter,  and  : 
thickness  at  the  outer  edge  should 


—Two  men  wish  to  '  buy  a  grind- 
.  foot  thick  at  the  centre.  To  what 
the  stone  uniformly  taper  from  the 


16344.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M  J. 
Divide  the  triangle  into  n  isosceles 
are  all  equal. 


..) — In  a  triangle  ABC,  B  =  C  =  «A 
triangles,  the  equal  sides  of  which 
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Solution  by  Professor  Sanjana,  M.A.,  and  many  others 
Make  z  BCD  =  A  ;  then 

Z  DCE  =  (to— 1)  A. 

Make  Z  CDE  =  3A  ;  then 

Z  DEC  =  (to— 1)  A. 

Similarly ,  the  next  triangle  DEP  may  be  made  to  have 
angles  5A,  («-2)A,  (n-2)A;  the  next  7A,  (to-3)A, 

(to  3)  A  ;  and  so  on,  the- last  triangle  having  angles  n 
(2to— 1)  A,  A,  A.  Also  Ul 

BC  =  CD  =  DE  ...  . 


16886.  (Professor  Neuberg.)— On  donne  une  droite  a  et  deux  points 
B,  C  non  situes  dans  un  meme  plan  avec  a.  A  etant  un  point  quel- 
conque  de  a,  on  mene  en  B  un  plan  0  perpendiculaire  a  la  droite  AC  et 
en  C  un  plan  y  perpendiculaire  a  la  droite  AB.  Trouver  la  surface 
engendree  par  l'intersection  des  plans  0  et  y. 

Additional  Solution  by  Professor  N anson. 

The  planes  0,  y  clearly  pivot  about  the  perpendiculars  from  B,  C  on 
the  planes  Ca,  Ba,  and  are  obviously  connected  by  a  rational  one-to- 
one  relation.  Their  meet  therefore  traces  out  a  quadric. 


A 


16927.  (D.  Biddle.) — Without  previous  section  of  any  sort,  slice 

off  from  a  given  plane  angle  an  exact  fourth  of  it. 

Solutions  (I)  by  W.  J.  Ashdown  ;  (II)  by  Constance  I.  Marks,  B.A., 
and  Philip  T.  Stephenson,  B.A. 

(I)  Let  BAC  be  the  given  angle  =  9. 

Make  AB  =  AC  ; 

join  BC.  Draw  BD  at  right  angles  to  BC 
and  equal  to  AB.  Join  AD.  Then  the 

angle  ABC  =  9CP— §0. 

L  ABD  =  18O°-f0. 

Z  BAD  =  A0, 

as  required. 

(II)  Let  BAC  be  the 
given  angle.  With  centre 
A  and  any  length  AB 
along  one  arm  as  radius, 
describe  a  circle  cutting 
AC,  produced  if  necessary, 
at  C.  Produce  BA  to 
meet  the  circle  again  at 
D.  Join  DC,  and  with 
centre  D  and  radius  DC 
( <  DB,  because  DCB  is 
a  right  angle)  describe  a 
circle  cutting  BD  at  E. 

Produce  BD  to  meet 
this  circle  again  at  P.  Join 
FC  and  through  A  draw 
AG  parallel  to  PC.  The 
Z  BAG  is  one  quarter  of 
the  given  angle.  For  it 
is  equal  to  Z  BFC  or 
Z  EFC  (Euc.  i,  29).  Also 
L  BAC  is  double  the 
ZBDC  (Euc.  in,  20). 

And  Z.  BDC  is  Z  EDC, 
which  is  twice  Z  EFC  (Euc.  hi,  20). 

Note  by  the  Proposer. — The  Proposer’s  solution  consists  in  pro¬ 
ducing  DC  (Pig.,  in  II)  to  L,  making  CL  =  CA,  and  joining  AL. 


of  ABC  with  the  ellipse  through  A,  B,  C  with  its  centre  at  the  centroid 
of  ABC. 

16872.  (W.  P.  Beard,  M.A.) — A  parabola,  focus  0,  is  described  to 
touch  the  sides  of  a  triangle  ABC  at  U,  V,  W  ;  AU,  BV,  CW  meet  at  6. 
Prove  that  QO  passes  through  the  point  P  of  Question  16599. 

Solution  by  C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A. 

Draw  the  circle  ABC, 
through  the  focus  S, 
with  chords  AD,  BE, 

CP,  parallel  to  BC,  CA, 

AB,  forming  the  tri¬ 
angle  A'B'C.  (Read  for 
a  while  in  the  figure 

O,  P,  Q,  R  in  place  of 

P,  X,  Y,  Z.)  Then  PD, 

QE,  RFmeet  at  S,  since, 
for  example, 

Z  BSP  =  Z  ABC 
=  Z  BCD  =  Z  BSD ; 


16269.  (W.  P.  Beard,  M.A.)  — A  parabola  touches  the  sides  of  a 

triangle  ABC  at  P,  Q,  R  ;  AP,  BQ,  CR  meet  at  O.  Prove  that  the 
locus  of  0  is  the  ellipse  through  A,  B,  C  whose  centre  is  the  centroid 
of  the  triangle  ABC. 

16599.  (W.  P.  Beard,  M.A.) — The  inverses  of  the  circum-circle  of 

a  triangle  ABC  with  regard  to  A,  B,  C,  and  with  radius  of  inversion, 
BC,  CA,  AB  respectively  meet  BC,  CA,  AB  respectively  at  X,  Y,  Z. 
Prove  (1)  that  AX,  BY,  CZ  meet  at  a  point  P  on  the  circum-circle  of 
ABC  ;  (2)  that  BZ .  CY  =  AB .  AC  ;  (3)  that,  if  G,  K  are  the  centroid  and 
symmedian  point  of  ABC,  then  GK  is  the  axis  of  perspective  of  the 
triangles  XYZ,  ABC.  [Note  GK  was  originally  misprinted  HK. — Ed.] 
16632.  (W.  P.  Beard,  M.A.) — Prove  that  the  point  P  mentioned  in 

Question  10599  is  the  fourth  point  of  intersection  of  the  circum-circle 


therefore  Q,  R,  A'  are 
collinear,  on  the  Pascal 
line  of  the  hexagon 
CABESP.  But  QRA' 
will  serve  also  as  Pas¬ 
cal  line  of  CABBOC ; 
therefore  0  lies  on  that 
conic  ABC  which  touches 
BA'  and  CA'  ;  and  this 
is  the  ellipse  of  Question 
16269.  Note  that  QCA' 
and  A'BR  are  similar 
triangles,  giving  QC  :  CA'  =  a'B  :  BR ;  i.e.,  BR.CQ  =  AB.AC. 

Now  AE,  AP  each  =  DC ;  hence  EP,  PD,  DE  are  the  inverses  in 
Question  16599.  Here  the  triangles  YCD,  DBZ  are  similar  ;  therefore 
BZ.CY  =  DB.DC  =  AB.AC;  hence,  conversely  from  above,  YZ  goes 
through  A',  and  so  on  ;  and  AX,  BY,  CZ  meet  on  the  ellipse  G.  Let 
BP  meet  CE  at  D' ;  then,  from  the  cyclic  quadrilateral  BCEP,  the 
polar  of  X  is  A'D'  ;  but,  from  the  Pascal  hexagon  CABPDE,  D'  lies  on 
YZ  ;  therefore  YZ  is  the  polar  of  X  and  goes  through  K',  the  pole  of 
BC.  Hence,  exactly  as  above,  P  lies  on  that  conic  ABC  which  touches 
BK'  and  CK',  i  e.,  on  the  circle  ABC. 

And  lastly,  since  B  (AGCA')  and  B  (AKCK')  are  harmonic  pencils, 
GK  and  A'K'  meet  on  BC ;  that  is,  YZ  and  BC  meet  on  GK. 

To  prove  Question  16872. — In  cross-ratio 

P  (ABCO)  =  D  (ABCO)  [in  the  circle  ABC] 

=  A  (DBCQ)  [common  transversal  BCUJ 
=  P  (ABCQ)  [in  the  ellipse  G]  ; 
therefore  the  rays  PO,  PQ  coincide. 

Question  16269  is  also  solved  (1)  by  Geometrical  Methods  by  Henry 
Riddell,  M.E.,  and  the  Proposer. 

Assuming  the  known  fact  of  the  con¬ 
currence  of  AP,  BQ  and  CR.  We  have 

CQ/CA  =  BA/BR ; 
hence  we  have 

CQ.BR  =  AB.AC  =  constant. 

Hence  the  two  ranges  have  the  same  an- 
harmonic  ratio  if  other  pairs  of  points  are 
chosen,  say  R2Q2,  R3Q3,  R4Q4,  and  the  two 
pencils  anharmonically 

C  pd^RoR-jRJ  =  B[Q1Q2Q3Q4].  Ql 

Hence  the  locus  of  0,  the  intersection  of  corresponding  rays,  is  a  conic 
through  B  and  C.  But,  as  the  same  conic  is  got  by  the  intersection  of 
AP  with  BQ,  or  of  AP  with  CR,  it  is  plainly  an  ellipse  through  A,  B,  C. 
Also,  if  Q,  and  R,  be  chosen  so  that  Q,R,  is  parallel  to  BC,  we  have 
CQ,  =  CA  and  BR,  =  BA,  and  the  centroid  S  of  ABC  bisects  AO  (since 
0  is  the  centroid  of  AR,Q,).  But,  by  the  same  reasoning,  it  bisects 
the  chords  through  BS  and  CS,  and  is  therefore  the  centre  of  the 

ellipse.  -  [Rest  in  Reprint.] 

16835.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.)- — ABC  is  a  triangle  inscribed 

in  a  conic  of  eccentricity  e ,  and  x,  y,  z  the  focal  distances  of  A,  B,  C. 
Prove  that 

a?(x-y)(x-z)  +  b'2(y-z)(y-x)+c*(z-x)(z-y)  =  4e2.A2, 
where  a,  b,  c  arc  the  sides  and  A  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABC. 

Sohition  by  W.  P.  Beard,  M.A. 

Let  la  +  m0  +  ny  =  0  be  the  equation  of  the  directrix  ;  therefore 

x  =  e  (l.2A/a)/\, 

where  A2  =  2(2— 22nmcosA  . (i)  ; 
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therefore  l  =  ( ax/2eA ) 

similarly  for  m,  n.  Hence,  substituting  in  (i), 

2aV:— 22bcyzcos  A  =  4e2A2  and  26c  cos  A  =  b-  +  c2— a" ; 
therefore  4e2A2  =  2 a2  {x2  +  yz— zx  —  xy)  =  2 a?  (x—y)(x— z). 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTIONS. 


16950.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.) — If  ( x  +  iy )  =  (a  +  i#)”,  prove  that 

(dx2  +  dy2)/( a;2  +  y2)  =  n2  (da2  +  d/62)/(a2  +  #2). 

16951.  (D.  Biddle.) — In  factorizing  N  (odd,  and  of  form  6n±l, 
like  a  prime),  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  find  a  number  near  it  which 
can  he  factorized  easily.  Let  N±r  =  a.b.c  ...  =  p.q,  where  p  <  a/N. 
Then  N  =  p.qTr,  and  when^p  —  x  is  a  factor  of  qx^r,  it  is  also  a  factor 
of  N,  for  N  =  (p-x)  [q  +  (qxTr)/(p  —  a:)].  Find  how  to  select  p  from 
the  combined  factors  of  N  ±r,  that  x  may  be  a  minimum.  Ex.  : 

N  =  1843,  N  +  5  =  1848  =  2s. 3. 7. 11  =  21.88, 
and  N  =  21.88-5  =  (21-2)  [88  +  (2.88— 5)/(21  —  2)]  =  19.97. 


16952.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.) — Prove  that 

1-1  0  ...  0  0 

1  2  -1  ...  0  0 

1  0  2  ...  0  0 


=  21'  — 1. 


1  0  0  ...  0  -1 

1  0  0  ...  0  2 


16953.  (T.  H.  Neal.) — A  row  of  counters  numbered  consecutively 

from  1  upwards  are  arranged  to  read  from  left  to  right.  Any  pair  of 
adjacent  counters  may  be  transferred  to  the  right-hand  end  of  the  row, 
and  by  continuing  this  process  the  row  may,  or  may  not  (according  to 
the  number  of  counters),  be  completely  reversed,  so  as  to  read  from 
right  to  left.  Establish  formulae  (a)  to  show  whether  n  counters  may, 
or  may  not,  be  so  reversed  ;  ( b )  to  give  the  number  of  transpositions 
required  to  reverse  n  counters  when  n  is  a  number  admitting  of 
reversal. 

16954.  (J.  J.  Barniville,  B.A.,  I.C.S.) — -If 

(1  +  x)  (1  —  x2  —  xH)  ‘ 1  =  1  +  utx  +  u.2x2  +  . . . , 
prove  that  u„. e«*-4  +  w»M»+i  —  Ui,„ 

and  u, , .  g  W/i  -  8  +  u2  +1  =  u>»  + 1 . 

E.g.,  (n  =  10),  2.4  +  12.16  =  200  and  1.9  +  16*  =  265. 

16955.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.)  —  Solve  the  simul¬ 
taneous  quadratic  equations 

y2  +  z-  —  2  ayz  =  p2,  z2  +  x2  —  2b  zx  =  q2,  x2  +  y2  —  2  cxy  =  r2. 

16956.  (Professor  Nanson.) — Find  the  locus  of  the  meet  of 
generators  of  opposite  systems  drawn  through  the  extremities  of  con¬ 
jugate  central  radii  of  the  gorge  of  a  hyperboloid. 

16957.  (Professor  Nanson.) — Obtain  the  Mainardi-Codazzi  formulae 
in  orthogonal  surface  curvilinear  co-ordinates  by  expressing  that,  in 
going  round  a  contour  on  the  surface,  the  angular  displacement  of  the 
normal  to  the  surface  is  zero. 

16958.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.)— A  circle  (Z)  rolling  on  an  equal 

circle  (O)  will,  in  two  opposite  positions  (Z),  (Z'),  cut  the  resulting 
cardioide  in  eight  points  altogether,  besides  infinity  ;  prove  that  these 
eight  lie  on  a  conic  (e2  =  |)  having  double  contact,  along  ZZ',  with  the 
circle  whose  diameter  is  the  axis  of  the  cardioide  ;  and  that  the  centre 
and  foci  of  this  conic  describe  circles. 

16959.  (V.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  M.A.)  —  The  circle  inscribed  in 

the  space  between  a  cardioide  and  its  double  tangent  touches  the 
latter  at  0.  Q  being  any  point  on  the  cardioide,  if  q  be  on  the  circle 
such  that  O q  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  Q,  show  that  Q q  is  a  tangent 
to  the  cardioide  at  some  point  P.  [Suggested  by,  and  leading  at  once 
to,  the  fine  theorem  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Youngman,  Question  16778.] 

16960.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — A  variable  point  P  moves  round  a 

conic  in  such  a  manner  that  OP2  varies  as  PM. PM',  where  O  is  a  fixed 
point,  and  PM,  PM'  are  the  perpendiculars  from  P  on  two  fixed  straight 
lines  A,  A'.  Prove  immediately  from  the  definition  that  the  part  of 
the  tangent  at  P  intercepted  between  A,  A'  is  divided  at  P  into  two 
segments  subtending  equal  (or  supplementary)  angles  at  O. 

16961.  (F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P.) — A  variable  triangle  de¬ 

scribed  on  a  given  base  has  the  difference  of  its  base  angles  constant ; 
fiud  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  the  nine-point  circle,  and  show  that  the 
in-centre  lies  on  a  rectangular  hyperbola. 

16962.  (Krishna  Prasad  De,  M.A.) — Show  that  there  are  three 
possible  positions  of  the  centre  of  reciprocation,  such  that  the  reciprocal 
polars  of  two  given  conics  may  be  concentric. 

16963.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.)— P  is  any  point  on  the  circum-circle 

of  an  equilateral  triangle  ABC ;  AP,  BP  meet  BC,  CA  respectively  in 
X,  Y.  Prove  BX.  AY  is  constant. 


16964.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Construire  un  triangle  ABC  dont  on 
connait  Tangle  BAC,  la  hauteur  AA'  et  le  produit  des  segments  A'B, 
A'C  de  la  base. 

16965.  (H.  J.  Raymond,) — Give  a  simple  geometrical  construction 

without  straight  lines,  for  the  centre  of  any  given  circle. 

16966.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.) — Given  the  centre  of  gravity, 

the  centre  and  radius  of  the  circum-circle,  find  the  locus  of  the  sym- 
median  point. 

16967.  (Professor  Sanjana,  M.A.)  —  A,  B,  C,  D  being  four  eo- 
planar  points,  and  9,  cp,  \p  standing  for  L  (DBA  +  DCA),  L  (DAB  +  DCB), 
L  (DBC  +  DAC)  respectively,  prove  that 

2bcqr  cos  9  =  b2q2  +  c2r2 — a2p2 ,  2carp  cos  <p  —  cV2  +  a2p2  —  b2q2, 

2 abpq  cos  ip  =  a2p 2  +  b2q2  —  c2r2. 


OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

10367.  (Artemas  Martin,  LL.D.) — Circle  A  contains  circle  B  ;  the 
radius  of  A  is  r,  but  the  radius  of  B  is  unknown  ;  find  the  probability 
that  circle  B  contains  the  centre  of  A. 

11543.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — Let  xu  x2,  ...,  x„  be  real  linear 
functions  of  x,  in  which  the  coefficients  of  x  have  all  the  same  sign  ; 
and  blt  b2,  ...,  b„  quantities  having  that  same  sign.  Prove  that  the 

continued  fraction  f1  f-2-  ... 

bi  +  b2  +  b-A  +  bn 

will  change  its  sign  2n— 1  times,  as  x  passes  from  one  end  of  infinity 
to  the  other. 

12132.  (Professor  Bh attach arya.) — A  little  squirrel  clings  to  a 
thin  rough  hoop,  the  plane  of  which  is  vertical,  and  which  is  rolling 
along  a  perfectly  rough  horizontal  plane ;  the  squirrel  makes  a  point 
of  keeping  at  a  constant  altitude  above  the  horizontal  plane,  and 
selects  his  place  on  the  hoop  so  as  to  travel  from  a  position  of  instan¬ 
taneous  rest  the  greatest  possible  distance  in  a  given  time.  Prove 
that,  m  being  the  weight  of  the  squirrel  and  m'  that  of  the  hoop,  the 
inclination  of  the  squirrel’s  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  hoop  to  the 
vertical  is  equal  to  cos-1  [m/(w—  2m')]. 

12313.  (J.  H.  Grace.) — If  a  system  of  parallel  tangents  be  drawn 

to  a  plane  curve,  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  curvature  at  the  points  of  con¬ 
tact  is  zero. 

12461.  (W.  W.  Taylor,  M.A.) — Solve  the  equation 

2  (a2  +  xbc  cos  A)2  =  x~S.  [(52  +  xca  cos  B)(c2  +  xab  cos  C)], 
where  a,  b ,  c  are  sides  of  a  triangle  ABC. 

12522.  (H.  J.  Woodall,  A.R.C.S.) — Except  in  particular  cases,  a 

recurring  series  may  be  resolved  into  one  or  more  geometric  pro¬ 
gressions. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  requested  that  all  Mathematical  communications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Mathematical  Editor, 

Miss  Constance  I.  Marks,  B.A.,  10  Matheson  Road,  West 
Kensington,  W. 


“  Mathematics  from  1  The  Educational  Times' ”  ( with 
Additional  Papers  and  Solutions).*  Published  by 
and  to  be  had  of  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon 
Street,  E.G.  Vol.  XVII  (New  Series)  now  ready. 
Price,  to  Subscribers,  5s.;  to  Non- Subscribers,  6s.  6d. 

*  Hitherto  styled  here  the  “  .Mathematical  Reprint.” 


THE  MODERN  GEOMETRY  OF  THE 

TRIANGLE: 

LEMOIXE  AXD  EROCARD  POINTS  —  ANGULAR  AND  TRIPOLAR 
COORDINATES— PEDAL  AND  ANTIPEDAL  TRIANGLES- THE 
MEDIAL  TRIANGLE  — SIM  SON'S  LINE- THE  ORTIIOPOLE - 
ORTHOGONAL  PROJECTION. 

BY 

WILLIAM  GALLATLY,  M.A., 

LATE  ASSISTANT  EXAMINER,  UNIVERSITIES  OF  LONDON  AND  WALES. 

Price  2s.  6d.  net;  post  free,  2s.  8d. 


London :  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


Oct.  1,  1910.] 
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Messrs.  BELL’S  BOOKS. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

By  w.  M.  BAKER,  M.A.,  and  A.  A.  BOURNE,  M.A. 

COMPLETE  EDITION.  3s.  6d.P  or  with  Answers,  4s.  Gd. 
STUDENT’S  EDITION.  With  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

r  Tlli-S  is  m  every  way  an  admirable  text-book,  which  ought  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  its  well  known  writers  The  exnlanations 

tL  rLIoSs  forTsCevariousrestensen  “  ^  be ble  to  the  average  pupil,  and  he  is  encouraged  at  ail  stages  to  write  out 

,,e  reasons  for  “s  various  steps.  .  .  .  Probably,  however,  the  chief  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  its  examples  which  besides  bein°-  excention 
ally  numerous,  have  evidently  been  selected  with  unusual  care.  The  graduation  of  the  various  sets  is  as  newly  perfect  as  plsS  and 
even  the  most  elaborate  seem  to  work  out  neatly  ."—Educational  News.  y  P  possible,  and 

Ready.  Crown  8vo.  With  Maps.  2s. 

LANDMARKS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 

A  Reading  Book  for  the  use  of  Lower  Forms  in  Secondary  Schools.  By  E  M 
Richardson,  B.A.,  Assistant  Mistress  of  St.  Saviour’s  and  St.  Ola’ve’s 
Grammar  School  for  Girls,  S.E. 

BELL’S  ENGLISH  TEXTS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.— New  Vols. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  CARLYLE. 

Edited  by  Elizabeth  Lee,  Secretary  of  the  English  Association.  Is.  [  Ready. 

CHAUCER:  THE  SQUIRE’S  TALE  AND  THE 
PROLOGUE  TO  THE  LEGEND  OF  GOOD  WOMEN. 

Edited  by  A  GuTHKEi.cn,  M.A.  Is.  [ Shortly . 

Seventh  Edition.  Rewritten  and  Enlarged.  2s.  6d. 

EXERCISES  ANO  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 
ARITHMETIC. 

LOGARITHMS  AND  MENSURATION. 

By  Charles  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  E.R  A.S.,  Chief  Mathematical  Master  at 

St.  Paul’s  School. 

SELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  CLASSICS.— New  Volume. 

CAESAR:  DE  BELLO  GALLICO. 

Book  VII.  Edited  by  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

This  book  is  nominally  a  revised  edition  of  an  older  book,  but  about  two- 
tlnrds  of  it  consists  of  new  matter,  and  such  portions  of  the  older  book  as  have 
been  retained  appear  in  a  somewhat  different  order.  Certain  new  types  of 
questions  which  have  been  put  before  students  during  recent  years  are  fully 
represented,  and  a  new  section,  consisting  of  exercises  in  logarithms  and 
mensuration,  has  been  incorporated. 

BELL’S  HISTORY  READERS  ON  THE  CONCENTRIC  METHOD.— 

New  Volume. 

A  SENIOR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Annie  McKilliam,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  2s. 

London:  G.  BELL  AND  SONS,  Ltd., 

York  House,  Portugal  Street,  W.C. 

THE 

School  World. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'J'HE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d,  VOLUME  XI,  1909,  7s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


NOW  READY. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  784  pp.,  price  2s.  6d.,  free  by  post. 

To  Members  of  tlie  College  the  price  is  Is.  ;  or  Is.  6 d.  free  by  post 

THE  CALENDAR 

OF 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1910—11: 

CONTAINING 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  College , 
Lists  of  Officers,  Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations,  <$fc.,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
the  following  Examination  Papers  : — 

1.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Teachers  for  Diplomas,  Summer,  1909 

2.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1909 

3.  Papers  set  at  Examination  of  Pupils  for  Certificates,  Midsummer,  1909 

4-  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  ’l909 

5.  Papers  set  at  Professional  PreliminaryExamination,  March,  1909 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  September,  1909 

7.  Papers  set  at  Lower  Forms  Examination . Midsummer,  1909 

8-  Do.  do.  . Christmas,  1909 

***  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  may  be  had  separately,  price,  free  by  post, 

7 d.  each  set.  Nos.  7  and  8,  price,  free  by  post,  3 \d.  each  set. 

The  Appendix  will  also  contain  the  ANSWERS  to  certain  of  the  Mathematical 
papers  set  for  the  Diploma,  Certificate,  and  Professional  Preliminary 

Examinations. 

The  Diploma  Papers  are  to  be  had  only  in  the 

Calendar. 

London  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Fabringdon  Street,  E.C. 

CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  aMember  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo ,  cloth ,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 


Buckram 
9s  net  each 
Half  morocco 
15s  net  each 


The  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A., 

Master  of  Peterhouse,  and  A.  R.  Waller,  M.A.  Volumes  V 
and  VI,  The  Drama  1642. 

"  The  great  work  on  which  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  and  Mr.  A.  R. 
Waller  are  engaged  proceeds  apace,  and  we  have  here  a  history 
of  the  drama  from  its  beginnings  up  to  1642,  to  the  Puritanic 
pause  between  the  dwindling  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  Restoration  comedy.  .  .  These  two  volumes 
will  but  serve  to  emphasise  the  fact  made  plain  by  the  earlier 
ones — that  the  editors  are  giving  us  a  work  that  is  comprehensive 
without  being  scrappy,  and  authoritative  without  being  dull.” 

Daily  Telegraph 

A  prospectus  giving  particulars  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
work  is  sold  to  subscribers  will  be  sent  post  free  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

An  Anthology  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Age 

of  Shakespeare.  Chosen  and  arranged  by  W.  T. 
Young,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature  at 
the  University  of  London,  Goldsmiths’  College. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  The  Cambridge  Anthologies ,  a 
series  intended  for  the  general  reader,  who,  whilst  he  is  familiar 
with  the  greater  masters,  has  little  leisure  to  become  a  pro¬ 
fessed  student  of  literature.  The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  provide 
such  a  reader  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  literary 
Crown  8vo  atmosphere  and  social  conditions  in  which  the  masterpieces 
Is  6d  net  were  created.  The  selections  are  presented  with  no  more  of 
history  or  criticism  than  is  implicit  in  an  arrangement  of  the 
poems  according  to  subject  and  chronological  succession.  The 
source  of  the  text  is  specified  in  all  cases  in  a  head-note,  and  the 
dates  of  publication  are  given,  except  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  where  a  conjectural  date  of  performance  is  accepted. 

Scenes  from  Eighteenth  Century 

Comedies.  Edited  by  A.  Barter,  formerly  Head  Mistress 
of  Braintree  Pupil  Teachers’  School. 

This  new  volume  of  the  English  Literature  for  Schools 
series  includes  selections  from  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  The 
Rivals,  The  West  Indian,  The  Belle’s  Stratagem,  The  Heir 
at  Laic,  with  an  introduction  and  a  few  pages  of  notes  by  the 
editor. 


Fcap  8vo 

Is  4d 


Tennyson  :  Fifty  Poems,  1830=1864 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.A. 


Fcap  8vo 

2s  6d 


It  has  been  the  editor’s  aim  to  display  Tennyson’s  mastery 
over  lyric,  narrative,  elegiac,  epic,  and  occasional  verse,  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  within  the  dates  named  in  the  title  it  is 
possible  to  represent  Tennyson  at  his  very  best  in  every  im¬ 
portant  department  of  his  work. 


Cambridge  County  Geographies.  A  series  of 

County  Geographies  suitable  for  general  use  as  handbooks  to  the 
various  counties,  though  primarily  intended  for  use  in  schools. 

The  latest  additions  to  this  series  are  •— 

Nottinghamshire.  By  H.  H.  Swinnerton,  D.Sc., 
F.Z.S.,  F.G.S. 

Lanarkshire.  By  Frederick  Mort. 

Ayrshire.  By  John  Foster,  M.A. 

Fifeshire.  By  E.  S.  Valentine. 

Volumes  on  seventeen  counties,  particulars  of  which  will  be 
sent  on  application,  have  already  been  published,  and  others  on 
the  remaining  counties  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  are  in 
active  preparation. 


Crown  8vo 
Is  6d  each 


Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and 

Literature.  Editors:  P.  Giles,  Litt.D.,  and  A.  C. 
Seward,  M.A,,  F.R.S. 

A  series  of  small  volumes  on  Literary  and  Scientific  subjects 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  thought,  and  with  the  results  of 
recent  discoveries,  in  a  form  acceptable  to  educated  readers  in 
general. 

The  manuals  are  not  intended  primarily  for  school  use  or  for 
young  beginners.  The  educated  reader  often  experiences  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  short  books  in  which  recent  discoveries  or 
modern  tendencies  are  treated  in  a  semi-popular  and  bro  id  style : 
it  is  with  a  view  to  meet  this  difficulty  that  the  series  is  designed. 
The  volumes,  several  of  which  will  be  illustrated,  will  not  be  in 
any  sense  general  text-books,  but  essays  on  particular  branches 
of  knowledge,  many  of  which  have  not  hitherto  been  adequately 
treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  reader. 

The  following  volumes  will  be  issue!  in  October  : — 

The  Coining  of  Evolution.  By  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  C.B., 
F.R.S. 

The  English  Puritans.  By  the  Rev.  John  Brown, 
D.D. 

Heredity.  By  L.  Doncaster,  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Idea  of  God  in  Early  Religions.  By  Dr.  F.  B. 

Jevons,  Sub- Warden  of  the  University  of  Durham. 
Plant  Animals.  By  Prof.  F.  W.  Keeble,  Sc.D. 

Cash  and  Credit.  By  D.  A.  Barker. 

Other  volumes  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals. 


16mo 
Is  net 
each 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 

tant  Master  at  Ounclle  School. 


By  E.  I.  Lewis,  B.Sc.,  Assis- 


“  This  book  deserves  the  widest  recommendation  as  a  sound 
and  interesting  introduction  to  the  subject.  It  consists  of  a 
Demy  8vo  series  of  chapters  or  lessons  in  which  the  systematic  part  of  the 
5s  subject  is  happily  blended  with  a  considerable  amount  of  theory. 

The  treatment  is  thorough  and  painstaking  without  being  dry.” 

Nature 

Qualitative  Analysis:  Tables  for  Use  at 

the  Bench.  Drawn  up  hy  E.  I.  Lewis,  B.Sc. 


Size 

14§inx9|  in 

2s  6d  net 


These  tables  are  printed  on  four  cards  which  are  held  together 
at  the  top  by  two  metal  rings  passing  through  eyelet  holes,  the 
lower  edges  being  bound  with  metal,  and  are  arranged  in  sneh 
a,  way  that  they  may  be  stood  upon  the  bench  in  a  position  con¬ 
venient  for  consultation  while  w  ork  is  in  progress. 

“  The  best  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  material  printed  on 
these  cards  is  the  name  of  the  author,  whose  '  Inorganic  Chem¬ 
istry  ’  has  almost  created  a  new  ideal  in  elementary  text-books.” 

Nature. 

The  Calculus  for  Beginners.  By  j.  w.  mercer, 

M.A.,  Head  of  the  Mathematical  Department,  Royal  Naval  College, 

Dartmouth. 

This  book  follows  the  lines  on  which  the  subject  has  been 
taught  to  boys  of  sixteen  during  the  last  few  years  at  the  Royal 
Crown  8vo  Naval  College,  Dartmouth,  and  is  intended  primarily  for  those 
6s  who  are,  or  will  be,  interested  in  applications  of  the  Calculus  to 

Physics  and  Engineering.  No  great  amount  of  previous  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge  is  assumed. 

Practical  Measurements.  b>  a.  w.  siddons,  m.a., 

Mathematical  Master  at  Harrow  School,  and  A.  Vassall,  M.A., 

Senior  Science  Master  at  Harrow  School. 


Fcap  4to 

Is  6d 


“  That  science  and  mathematics  need  to  be  brought  into 
closer  correlation  at  the  early  stages  of  study  has  long  been 
recognized,  but  practical  steps  in  that  direction  have  been  slow 
to  follow.  This  excellent  little  book,  however,  goes  far  to  supply 
the  need,  and  may  be  recommended  accordingly.  It  should  be 
added  that  this  book  is  the  result  of  long  experience,  which  has 
shaped  it  into  this  more  or  less  final  form.” — Guardian 


Applications  from  teachers  for  specimen  copies  should  be  addressed  to  E.  T.,  Cambridge  University  Press,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  with  a 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  copies  likely  to  be  required  if  the  books  are  adopted  for  class  use. 


I/ondon  :  Printed  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  A  Son,  2  Newton  Street,  Kingswav,  London,  W.C. ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

[Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Vv  (incorporated  by  royal  charter.) 


WINTER  MEETING. 

Preliminary  Announcement. 

A  Winter  Meeting  for  Teachers  will  be  held  at  the 
College  in  the  second  week  of  January,  1911.  The 
meeting  will  open  with  an  Address  from  Professor  M.  E. 
Sadler,  and  the  Programme  will  include  Lectures  on 
Psychology  in  relation  to  Education,  Class  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Discipline,  Methods  of  Teaching,  &c.,  &c., 
and  a.  Conversazione.  Among  the  Lecturers  will  be 
Professors  Adams,  Adamson,  Findlay,  Foster  Watson, 
Mrs.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton. 

The  Programme  will  be  ready  for  issue  in  the  latter 
part  of  November. 

Members  of  the  College  are  entitled  to  attend  the 
Meeting  free  of  charge,  and  members  of  other  Associa¬ 
tions  of  Teachers  will  be  admitted  on  payment  of 
half-fee. 


MEMBERS’  MEETING. 

The  next  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Members  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  November,  at  7  p.m., 
when  J.  Blake  Harrold,  Esq.,  A.C.I.S.,  F.R.O.A., 
will  read  a  Paper  on  “  Bookkeeping  -  and  How  to  Teach 
It;  with  especial  reference  to  the  College  of  Preceptors 
Examinations.” 

A  discussion  will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  then- 
friends. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

On  Thursday,  September  29th,  John  Wm.  Adamson, 
B.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  University  of  London 
King’s  College,  commenced  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures 
on 

“RECENT  STUDIES  IN  THE  ART  OF 
TEACHING.” 

The  Lectures  will  pass  in  review  and  discuss  the  chief 
recent  reforms,  accomplished  and  projected,  in  the  art 
of  teaching  school-studies,  more  especially  the  “  English  ” 
subjects,  elementary  mathematics  and  languages.  At- 
te  tion  will  also  be  given  to  such  results  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  study  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  as  promise  to  be  of 
use  to  the  practising  teacher. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  429. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.— The  next  Examination  of  Teachers  for 
the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1911. 

Practical  Examination -for  Certificates  of 
Ability  to  Teach.— The  next  Practical  Examina¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  February,  1911. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Christmas 
Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1910. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  will  commence  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1910. 

Professional  Prelim  inary  Examinations.— 

These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and  September. 
The  Spring  Examination  in  1911  will  commence  on  the 
7th  of  March. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

—  Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
College  for  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary . 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


EXAMINERS  HI  PS. 

The  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  invite 
applications  for  additional  EXAMINERSHIPS  in 
MATHEMATICS  (including  ARITHMETIC).  Candi¬ 
dates  must  be  University  Graduates,  and  should  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  teaching.  Applications 
(twenty  copies)  stating  age,  degree,  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  examining,  &c.,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  not  later  than  the  31st  of  December, 
1910.  If  testimonials  are  sent,  they  should  be  not  more 
than  three  in  number,  and  twenty 'copies  of  each  should 
be  forwarded. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary . 

Bloomsbury  Square,  AV.C. 


J^ONDON 


COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

(Incorporated.) 


Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 


Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Earn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Director  of  Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION,  THE’ 
ORY  of  MUSIC,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and 
over  400  Local  Centres  in  December,  when  Certificates 
will  be  granted  to  all  successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  (A.L.C.M.),  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  (L.C.M.),  and  Fellowship  (F.L.C.M.)  takeplace 
in  June,  July,  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  may  be  formed;  application 
for  particulars  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 

School  Centre  examinations  may  also  be  arranged. 
Details  in  the  special  Scnool  Syllabus’. 

SYLLABUS  for  1910,  with  Annual  Report  and  forms 
of  entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are  received 
and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best  Professors  at 
moderate  fees.  The  College  is  open  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

A  COURSE  of  TRAINING  in  Pianoforte  and  Singing 
for  Teachers  is  held  at  the  College. 

A  SHORT  SERIES  of  Lessons  in  special  Subjects  may 
be  had  at  Vacation  and  other  times. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


DOCTEUR  ES  LETTRES  (Swiss - 

Italian)  seeks  situation  as  Professor  of  Italian, 
German,  and  French  Languages  and  Literature  in 
Institute.  Write — B  55130,  Haasenstein  und  Vogler, 
Lugano  (Switzerland). 

IDall, 

®£forb. 

“  The  most  renowned  and  the  most  successful 
Institution  of  its  kind.”  Young  Man. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 
for  ALL  EXAMS. 

FREE  GUIDES 

on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Diploma  Correspondence  College,  Xtd., 

WOLSEY  HALL,  OXFORD. 


Published  Monthly,  price,  to  Non- 
Members,  6 d. ;  by  Post,  Id. 
Annual  Subscription,  Is. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

*■  OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 


Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 


LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  November 
at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March-April 
at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and  certain 
Provincial  Centres  in  November-December  also.  En¬ 
tries  for  the  March-April  Examinations  close  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  8,  1911. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 

Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year, 
viz.,  March-April,  June-July,  and  October-November. 
Entries  for  the  March-April  Examinations  close  Wed¬ 
nesday,  February  1,  1911. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local  Centre 
or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application.  Price  3d. 
per  set,  per  vear.  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  entry  forms,  and  any  further 
information  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to — 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary , 

15  Bedford  Square,  Loudon.  W.C. 
Telegrams:  “  Associa,  London.” 


EDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR 


WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 

York  Place,  Baker  Street,  London,  W. 


SECONDARY  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 
Head  of  the  Department:  Miss  Sara  Melhuish,  M.A. 

The  Course,  to  which  students  are  admitted  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  October,  includes  full  preparation  for  the 
Examinations  for  the  Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by 
the  Universities  of  London  and  Cambridge. 

Applications  for  Entrance  Scholarships.  Grants,  Ac,, 
for  the  Course,  beginning  January  1911,  should  be  sent 
to  the  Head  of  me  Department  not  later  than 
December  7th. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 
(b)  REMEDIAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger,  M.B.C.P.E. 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


Free  Guide 

TO 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

MATRICULATION 

Post  free,  from  THE  SECRETARY, 
Burlington  House,  Cambridge,  or  from  the 
London  Office  of  University  Correspondence 
College,  32  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 
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UNIVERSITY 


OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the  Ordinary 
and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers,  which  are  strongly 
recommended  as  suitable  for  those  who  are  or  intend  to 
be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Devon- 
port,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  Andrews,  Sheffield, 
Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The 
University.  St.  Andrews. 


THE 

NORTHERN 

EDUCATIONAL 

AGENCY, 

8  ST,  ANN’S  PLACE,  MANCHESTER. 

TELEGRAMS:  “SCHOLIUM,  MANCHESTER.” 

PRINCIPALS: 

Mrs.  COLLINS  and  Mrs.  SUTHERLAND. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE, 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 
NEW  SESSION  COMMENCED  28 SEPTEMBER,  1910. 

The  College  provides  Day  and  Evening  Courses 
for  Degrees  in  the  University  of  London  in  the 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Laws  and  Economics 
under  Recognised  Teachers  of  the  University. 

Subjects  :  Classics,  English,  French,  German,  Logic, 
History,  Geography,  Economics,  Mathematics,  Chem¬ 
istry,  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 

Post-graduate  and  Research  Work  in  well-equipped 
Laboratories. 

Pull  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


OHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  University  Delegacy  for  Secondary  Training, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

Principal  —  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 
(late  Lecturer  in  Education,  Manchester  University). 
Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  London 
Teacher’s  Diploma  and  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

Fees  .  for  the  Course  from  £65. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  £20  open  to  Students  with 
a  degree  on  entry.  There  is  a  Loan  Fund. 


Principals  of  Public  and  Private  Schools 
requiring  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  can 
obtain,  free  of  charge,  particulars  of  University 
Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers. 

Lists  of  Experienced  Matrons  and  Lady 
Housekeepers  supplied. 

No  Preliminary  Fee  to  Candidates, 
and  the  terms  are  liberal  tvhen  an  engagement 
is  secured. 

Schools  recommended  to  Parents  and  Guardians. 
There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 


UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES  {France). 

FRENCH  COURSE  for  FOREIGNERS 

OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

WINTER  TERM :  From  15  Nov.  to  15  Eeb. 
SUMMER  TERM  :  From  1  March  to  8  June. 
Diplomas. 

Dipldmes  de  Langue  et  Litterature  Fran  raises ;  Doctorat. 

Reduction  of  50  %  on  railway  fares  from  Dieppe  or 
Calais  to  Rennes.  Apply  for  Prospectus  to 

Prof.  Feuillerat,  Faculty  des  Lettres,  Rennes. 


A  S  INSTITUTION,  School,  or  for 

■“  1  Private  enjoyment. — High  and  open  position  near 
G.E.R.  Station,  only  8  miles  out.  Catholic  and  other 
Churches,  Village  and  Golf  close  by.  Spacious  residence 
with  4  fine  reception  rooms,  billiard  room,  13  bed 
and  dressing  rooms,  2  baths,  &c.  Conservatory  and 
hothouses.  Stabling.  Lovely  gardens  and  meadow, 
7  acres  in  all.  Further  accommodation  if  desired.  Full 
particulars  of  Messrs.  Kemsley,  Estate  Agents,  17  Fins¬ 
bury  Circus,  E.C. 


I  for  all  Examinations 
I  and  on  all  Subjects. 

SECOND-HAND  at  HALF  PRICES! 

Thousands  of  new  and  second-hand  Books.  New  at  25% 
Discount.  Catalogues  free :  state  wants.  Books  bought. 

W.  &  G,  P0YLE,  135  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors,  Head 
Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of  Assistant 
Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools  Association.) 


THIS  Agency  has  been  established  for 

the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of  the 
above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are  reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


THE  JOINT  SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


Managed  by  a  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the 
following  Bodies  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 
WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appointments. 
The  lowest  possible  fees  are  therefore  charged. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  ON  APPLICATION. 

Interviews(preferably  by  appointment)  12  p.m.-1.30  p.m. 
and  3  p.m.-5.30  p.m.  Saturdays,  12  p.m.-l  p.m. 
Telephone— City  2257. 


\T7ELL  known  old-established  London 
V  V  Suburban  BUSINESSTRUNING  COLLEGE 
TO  BE  SOLD.  Low  rent.  Bona  fide  opening  for  enter¬ 
prising  man.  Price  goodwill,  stock,  &c.,  £180.  Apply 
— W.  Norman  &  Sons,  Chartered  Accountants,  9  Old 
Jewry  Chambers,  E.C. 


Send  for  a  Catalogue  of 

THOMAS  MURBY  &  CO.’S  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 


The  well  known  Series  : 

SCRIPTURE  MANUALS.  22  Volumes.  6d.  each. 

MINERALOGY.  By  Frank  Rutley.  17th  Edition.  2s. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  SIMPLIFIED.  By  J.  Logan.  2nd 
Edition.  Just  out.  Is.  6d. 

MACAULAY  I  HE  ESSAYIST.  Edited  by  P.  W.  Raffety.  An 
admirable  Reader.  School  Edition.  Is. 

And  many  others  suitable  for  all  Schools  and  Private  Students. 


6  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  Large  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage,  6 d.) 


FRENCH  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS: 

An  Account  of  the  Origin,  Development,  and  Present  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  Education  in  France. 

By  FREDERIC  ERNEST  FARRINGTON,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Texas ; 

Author  of  “  The  Public  Primary  School  System  of  Prance,"  &c. 

“  This  book,  written  from  the  American  standpoint,  is  the  result  af  careful  study 
and  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  of  which  students  of  educational  systems 
will  be  glad.  —  The  Times. 

“  An  account  of  the  French  Secondary  School  system  w&s  badly  wanted  and 
students  of  education  will  be  duly  grateful  to  Mr.  Farrington  for  having  supplied 
their  need.  ...  As  a  result  of  his  investigations,  he  has  now  produced  a  clear  and 
concise  account  of  the  State  Secondary  Schools,  their  administrative  and  internal 
organization,  staffing  and  curriculum,  in  which,  w  hile  not  sparing  commendation 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  criticize  adversely  where  necessary. ’ '—Educational  Record. 

L0NCMANS,  CREEN,  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is 
a  Monthly  Record  and  Review,  now  in  its 
FORTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  ISSUE.  The 
PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free. 
Ask  for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY,  which  will 
be  sent  at  once  if  application  is  made  to 
the  PUBLISHER,  William  Rice,  3  Broad¬ 
way,  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OH  PRECEPTORS 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Packed  In  Beams  of  480  Streets .  per  Beam,  2s. 

„  „  980  .  ..  ..  4s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

First  Class  (or  Senior),  2d.  each ;  Second  Class  (or  Junior),  4d.  each. 
Music  Paper,  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

[Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON.  W.O. 
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NORMAL 

FREE  GUIDES. 


These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend  sitting 
for  examination. 


Free  Guides. 


PAGES 

Preliminary  Cert.  ...  120 

Certificate  .  100 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Local  128 

A.C.P .  go 

L.C.P.  .  98 

Matriculation  (London)  92 

Matriculation  (Wales)  72 

Northern  Matric.  ...  60 

Froebel  Guide .  56 

L.L.A.  Guide  .  72 

Testimonials  from  hundreds 
of  successful  pupils  sent  on 
application. 


NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Meleord  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


LAUSANNE. 


ANGLO-SWISS  institute. 


HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  EOR  SONS  OE 
GENTLEMEN. 


Best  in  Switzerland.  Limited  number.  Special  in¬ 
dividual  attention  given  to  each  boy.  English  system. 
Home  life. 

French  spoken  throughout. 

References  :  H.  W.  Faire,  Esq.,  168  West  Hill,  Putney 
Heath,  London;  H.B.M.  Consul,  A.  Galland,  Esq., 
Lausanne  ;  R.  Courtneidge,  Esq.,  Shaftesbury  Theatre, 
London ;  &c.  &c. 


HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  &c 

MADE  SPECIALLY  TO  ORDER  AND  COLOURS. 

Write  for  Quotations.— C.  W.  COPLAND, 

21  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  London,  E.C. 


pEESAR’S  COMMENTARIES  ON 

VA  THE  GALLIC  WAR.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

BOOKS  I-V.  With  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the 
words  in  the  Text,  and  Easy  Heading 

Lessons  for  Beginners . price  3s.  6d. 

BOOKS  I-VII.  do.  do.  4s.  6d. 

Do.  (without  the  Reading  Lessons)  4s.  Od. 

Twenty-fifth  Edition. 

BOOK  I.  (with  Vocabulary,  Reading 

Lessons,  &c.) .  Is.  6d. 

London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Tenth  Edition,  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  illustrated  public 

SCHOOL  SPEAKER  AND  READER,  based  on 
Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a  choice  Selection  of 
pieces  for  Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for 
Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  illustrated  by 
Diagrams  and  Figures  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  appro¬ 
priate  gestures  and  positions ;  to  which  is  added  a 
selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  Extracts, 
suitable  for  “  Speech  Days  ”  at  Public  Schools. 

London:  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.  J 


(Unn>emfg  <£ufortaf  Coffe$e. 

LONDON. 

(Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 

POR 

LONDON 

MATRICULATION 

may  be  taken  up  at  any  time  at  proportional  fees. 

During  the  present  year  114  students  of  University 
Tutorial  College  have  pass  London  Matriculation. 


Revision  Classes  for  January  Matriculation  and 
Practical  Classes  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and 
Geology  are  held  during  the  Christmas  Vacation  com¬ 
mencing  Monday,  December  19th. 


UlmversttE  {Tutorial  College, 
IReD  Xloit  Square,  Ibolborn,  IHJI.C. 

TUITION  BY 

CORRESPONDENCE 


TVT  oaorc 

TRUMAN  &  KNiGHTLEY, 

{SdttcctftonaC  Agents, LTI>'’ 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN.  F.  E.  KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge) 


Telegrams- “TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patronage 
including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  A  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University  and  other  qualified  ENGLISH 
and  FOREIGN  MASTERS  and  TUTORS  to 
Schools  and  Private  Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  University,  Trained,  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY  TEACHERS 
to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro¬ 
duce  well  qualified  and  experienced  LADY 
MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS,  and  HOUSE 
MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and  Girls'  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 


For  MATRICULATION,  B.A.,  A.C.P.,  and 
other  Examinations:  and  for  Independent 
Study. 

SUBJECTS. 

Latin.  Arithmetic.  Mechanics.  Botany. 

Greek.  Algebra.  English.  Physics. 

French.  Geometry.  History.  Logic. 

German.  Higher  Math.  Chemistry.  Psychology. 
Economics.  Book-keeping. 

THE  STAFF  consists  of  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  London,  Dublin,  and  Royal  Universities,  Prize¬ 
men,  &c. 


Intending  Students  should  write  fully  to  the  Principal- 
Mu.  J.  CHARLESTON,  B.A.  (Lond.  &  Oxon.), 

Burlington  Correspondence  College, 
Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  London,  W.C. 


i  iORRESPONDENCE  TUITION", 

kJ  Classes  or  Private  Lessons  in  all  Subjects  for  all 
Examinations,  Ac.,  at  moderate  fees.  Special  tuition 
for  Medical  Prelims,  and  Diploma  Exams.  Many 
recent  successes.— F.  J.  Borland,  B.A.,  L.C.P.  (Science 
and  Math.  Prizeman),  Victoria  Tutorial  College, 
28  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. ;  and  Stalheim, 
Brunswick  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Schools  visited  and  Examinations  conducted. 


c 


ORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 

OFFERED  IN 


FRENCH  AND  SPANISH. 


Moderate  terms. 


Address — 

Miss  E.  Fursdon,  2  Barnfield  Crescent,  Exeter. 


B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected  with 
the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction  of 
Partners. 

I  MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY,  being 
in  close  and  constant  communication  with  the 
]  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief  Girls’  and 
j  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  many 
of  whom  they  have  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
I  as  Agents,  and  having  on  their  books  always  a 
large  number  of  thoroughly  genuine  Schools 
for  Sale  and  Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well 
as  the  names  and  requirements  of  numerous 
would-be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER  of 
SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNERSHIPS. 

No  chary e  is  made  to  Purchasers,  and  there  is 
no  charge  to  Vendors  unless  a  Sale  or  Partner¬ 
ship  be  effected  through  this  Agency. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are  treated 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  have 
a  carefully  organized  Department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other 
Educational  Establishments.  No  charge  is 
made  for  registration. 


New  Edition.  18mo,  price  9d. 

E  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOK- 

KEEPING,  by  Single  and  Double  Entry, 
with  Practical  Explanations  and  Exercises  on  the  most 
useful  Forms  for  Business.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

London:  Longmans  A  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN  & 
KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention, 
every  effort  being  made  to  save  clients  as  much 
time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  he  forwarded  on  application. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 
READING  FOR  BOYS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis;  with 
a  choice  Selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified, 
a  portion  of  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Village,”  set  out  into  Principal 
and  Subordinate  Sentences,  illustrating  the  theory  of  Emphasis  and 
Pauses. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 
READING  FOR  GIRLS, based  on  Grammatical  Analysis  ;  with 
a  choice  Selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified, 
under  heads  for  practice  in  various  styles  of  Reading,  and  annotated 
for  Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  the  Analysis  of  Sentences, 
with  the  figure  [of  a  Girl ]  showing  the  proper  attitude  in  Reading. 

Nineteenth  Edition.  16mo,  Is.  6d. ;  or,  in  Two  Parts,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND 

COMPOSITION,  including  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  simplified 
for  Beginners. 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  6d. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY,  AND  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  With  Arithmetical 
Tables,  Dates,  &c. 

Sixth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  COLLEGE  EUCLID  :  Comprising  the  First  Six  and 
portions  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  read  at  the  Universities. 
Chiefiy  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson.  With  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  Figures  and  Demonstrations ;  the  Enunciations  of  the  Pro¬ 
positions  separately  for  Self-Examination,  apart  from  the  Text; 
Notes  and  Questions  on  each  Book  ;  and  a  Series  of  Geometrical 
Problems  for  Solution,  from  the  most  recent  University  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers. 

Fifteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  2s.  fid. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID:  Comprising  the  First  Four  Books. 

With  Questions,  Geometrical  Exercises,  &c. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Books  I  &  II.  With  Questions, 
Exercises,  &c.  12mo,  price  Is.  fid. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Book  I.  With  Questions,  &c. 
12mo,  price  Is. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  9d. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  EXAMINER  IN 

EUCLID,  containing  the  Enunciations  of  all  the  Propositions  in 
the  College  and  School  Editions,  Questions  on  the  Definitions, 
Arithmetical  and  Algebraical  Demonstrations  of  the  Propositions 
in  Books  II  and  V,  and  a  large  collection  of  Geometrical  Problems 
for  Solution.  Designed  for  Class  and  Self-Examination,  and 
adapted  to  all  Editions  of  Euclid. 

Third  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  fid. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  EUCLID  :  Comprising  the  Propositions 
of  Book  I,  prepared  for  writing  out,  with  the  recapitulation  of  the 
steps  of  the  Demonstration  appended  to  each.  Forming  a  Text¬ 
book  for  the  above. 

Fifth  Edition.  Two  Quarto  Copy-Books,  price  6d.  each. 

THE  GEOMETRICAL  COPY-BOOK.  Arranged  for 
writing  out  the  Propositions  of  Euclid  in  the  Abbreviated  and 
Symbolical  Form  adopted  in  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools. 

New  Edition.  18mo,  price  9d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOK-KEEPING,  by  Single 
and  Double  Entry  ;  with  Practical  Explanations  and  Exercises 
on  the  most  useful  Forms  for  Business. 

4to,  Is.  each. 

ENGRAVED  ACCOUNT  BOOKS.  Ruled  and  Interleaved 

for  copying. 

No.  I.  Business  Forms.  1.  Bills  of  Parcels  and  Book  Debts. 
2.  Invoices.  3.  Account  Sales.  4.  Receipts.  5.  Pro¬ 
missory  Notes  and  Drafts.  6.  Bills  of  Exchange. 

No.  II.  Day-Book  and  Cash-Book. 

No.  III.  Ledger,  Index,  and  Balance  Sheet. 


THE 

School  World. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'JpHE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 


PRICE  6 cl,  VOLUME  XI,  1909,  7s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


THE  RUGBY  PRESS 

undertakes  every  description  of  Letterpress 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Estimates  furnished.  Inquiries  solicited. 

Address —  GEORGE  OVER,  Printer,  Rugby. 


DAWN  OF  REVELATION. 

Old  Testament  Teaching  on  Modern  Lines,  by  M.  Bramston,  S.Th. 
Approved  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Revised  and  cheaper  Edition, 
2s.  6d.,  or  in  Three  Parts,  each  Is. 

WARREN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Winchester;  SIMPKIN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London  ;  and  all 

Booksellers. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  784  pp.,  price  2s.  6d.,  free  by  post. 

To  Members  of  the  College  the  price  is  Is. ;  or  Is.  6 d.  free  by  post. 

THE  CALENDAR 

OF 

THE  COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1910—11: 

CONTAINING 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  College , 
Lists  of  Officers ,  Examiners ,  and  Members ,  the  Regulations  oj 
the  various  Examinations ,  §'C.,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
the  Examination  Papers. 

The  Appendix  also  contains  the  ANSWERS  to  certain  of  the  Mathematical 
papers  set  for  the  Diploma,  Certificate,  and  Professional  Preliminary 

Examinations. 

The  Diploma  Papers  are  to  be  had  only  in  the 

Calendar. 


London:  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


London  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


N  07.  1,  1910.1 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


lectures  for  Keacbere 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


RECENT  STUDIES  IN  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

To  be  delivered  by  JOHN  WILLIAM  ADAMSON,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education 
m  University  of  London  King’s  College. 

Th?r!dS4“ Sedptomb”e2?  If?  pT  <™rty-eighth  — ,d  on 

will  pass  in  review  and  discuss  the  chief  recent  reforms,  accom- 
PJ?jected,  in  the  art  of  teaching  school-studies,  more  especially  the 
Enghsh  subjects,  elementary  mathematics,  and  languages.  Attention  will  also 
be  given  to  such  results  of  the  experimental  study  of  the  art  of  teaching  as  nromise 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  practising  teacher.  g  as  Plomise 

SYLLABUS. 

I.  (Sept.  29.)  Pedagogical  Method.— Pedagogical  method  as  formerly  interpreted 
and  as  at  present  understood.  Logical  method  and  the  instruction  of  children. 
The  principles  of  sequence  and  of  system  ;  the  various  modes  of  correlation. 

II.  (Oct.  6.)  The  Early  Instruction  in  English.— The  mistake  of  a  formal 
treatment  of  the  first  lessons  in  speaking  and  reading  English :  discussion  and 
suggestions. 

III.  (Oct.  13.)  English  “  Composition.’’— Any  method  adopted  for  teaching 
this  art  must  be  based  upon  respect  for  the  pupil’s  individuality.  The  teaching  of 
composition  and  its  several  stages  in  view  of  this  condition.  The  place  of  ver¬ 
nacular  grammar. 

IV.  (Oct.  20.)  English  Literature. — The  educational  functions  of  a  vernacular 
literature.  The  philological  and  the  humanist  treatment  of  literature;  corre¬ 
sponding  differences  in  method.  The  cultivation  of  literary  taste. 

V.  (Oct.  27.)  History.— The  aims,  sound  and  unsound,  proposed  to  the  teacher 
of  history.  The  most  usual  plan  of  teaching  history  in  schools  and  the  objections 
to  it.  What  may  be  accomplished  at  different  stages ;  corresponding  procedure. 
Apparatus  and  illustrations. 

VI.  (Nov.  3.)  Geography  (I).— Geography  as  a  substantive  study.  First  steps. 
Field-work;  maps  and  map  exercises  (“profiles”  or  “sections”  and  the  like)  ;” 
text-books. 

VII.  (Nov.  10.)  Geography  (II)  .—Geography  as  an  adjunct  of  humanist  study. 

“  Descriptive  ”  geography  :  books  of  travel.  Topography  and  history.  Geography 
and  economics.  Apparatus  and  illustrations. 

VIII.  (Nov.  17.)  Foreign  Languages.— Strong  and  weak  points  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  mode  of  teaching  foreign  languages.  The  principles  of  the  “  reform  ”  or 
“  direct  ”  method.  The  application  of  the  direct  method  to  the  study  of  Latin. 

IX.  (Nov.  24.)  Elementary  Mathematics.—' The  conflict  between  the  disciplin¬ 
ary  and  the  utilitarian  aspects  of  arithmetic.  Concrete  presentation  of  arithmetic 
and  of  the  early  stage  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Some  abuses  of  the  concrete 
treatment. 

X.  (Bee.  1.)  Bote  Learning.— The  errors  of  abusing  and  of  neglecting  the  rote- 
memory.  Things  which  should  be  learned  “by  heart.”  Experimental  study  of 
rote-memory.  More  and  less  economical  modes  of  learning  by  heart. 

XI.  (Bee.  8.)  The  Hygiene  of  Learning  .—The  learner’s  failure  to  maintain  a 
constant  level  of  achievement  and  reasons  therefor.  Practical  conclusions  from  the 
study  of  fatigue  as  observed  in  school.  Posture,  a  potential  source  of  danger  to 
health  in  the  existing  conditions  of  the  schoolroom. 

XII.  (Bee.  15.)  The  Newer  Studies.— The  radical  change  in  the  conditions  of 
public  instruction  as  given  to-day  compared  with  those  of  a  generation  ago.  Con¬ 
sequent  changes  in  aim,  curriculum,  and  method. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


%*  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the 
College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.— Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to 
the  Course. 


Messrs.  BELL’S  BOOKS 

Grown  8vo,  3s.  6d.,  or  with  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC. 

By  W.  M.  BAKER,  M.A., 

AND 

A.  A.  BOURNE,  M.A. 

‘‘  This  Is  in  every  way  an  admirable  text-book,  which  ought  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  its  well  known  writers.  The  explanations 
ol  the  various  processes  are  given  in  language  that  will  be  intelligible 
to  the  average  pupil,  and  he  is  encouraged  at  all  stages  to  write  out 
the  reasons  for  his  various  steps  ."—Educational  News. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHORS. 

Crown  8vo.  With  or  without  Answers.  2s,  6d. 

A  STUDENT’S  ARITHMETIC. 

This  book  contains  all  of  the  Exercises  and  Examples  from  the  “  Public  School 
Arithmetic,  with,  however,  very  little  book  work. 

Crown  8vo.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  2s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  A.  McKllliam,  M.A.,  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

*» —*** 

Crown  8vo.  With  Maps.  2s. 

LANDMARKS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

EUROPE. 

A  Reading  Book  for  the  use  of  Lower  Forms  in  Secondary  Schools.  By  E  M 

tSZT&hooutrGirt.'.’S.  Mi!tr“  °'  “•  &,i0Ur'S  *ni  St 

Revised  Edition.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

By  Henry  S.  Pancoast.  New  Edition  (656  pp.).  Revised  and  Reset. 

BELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  CLASSICS. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

Book  VII.  Edited  by 


CAESAR:  DE  BELLO  GALLICO. 

S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 


VIRGIL:  BOOK  XII.  Edited  by  L.  D.  Wainwiright,  M.A. 
Now  Ready.  Crown  8vo.  2  s. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY  AND 

MAGNETISM.  A  FIRST  YEAR’S  COUR3E. 

By  R.  Elliot  Steel,  M.A.,  Senior  Science  Master,  Sherborne  School. 

“  The  instructions  are  very  simple  and  clear,  and  the  treatment  is  thoroughly 
practical  and  modern.  An  excellent  cours e.”— Educational  Times. 

Large  crown  8vo.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d.  net. 

EXERCISES  IN  METAL  WORK. 

For  Trade  Preparatory  Schools.  By  A.  J.  Kersey,  A.R.C.Sc. 

London:  G.  BELL  AND  SONS,  Ltd., 
Portugal  Street,  W.C. 
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WHAT  THE  CONSULS  SAY. 


American  Consulate,  Southampton. 

“Cordial  thanks  to  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Paton,  Educational  Agents, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London,  for  the  thoughtfulness  in  supplying  this 
Consulate  with  the  highly  informative  volume — ‘  List  of  Schools  ’ — 
which  has  been  of  much  value  here  in  the  past,  in  answering  queries 
sent  to  us  by  Americans  seeking  educational  advantages  in  the  excellent 
private  schools  of  England.  The  volume  has  a  special  place  in  the 
reference  files — ‘  all  its  own.’  ” 

Belgian  Consulate,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

“  Many  thanks  for  your  favour  of  the  29th  ulto.,  enclosing  copy  of 
your  ‘  List  of  Schools,”  which  I  much  appreciate,  and  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  prove  very  useful.  If  you  could  let  me  have  another 
copy,  I  should  be  pleased  to  forward  same  to  the  Minister  of  Education 
at  Brussels,  as  no  doubt  he  will  often  have  enquiries  of  this  kind 
addressed  to  his  Department.” 

Brazilian  Consulate,  Manchester. 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  29th  ultimo,  and  beg  to 
thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  ‘  List  of  Schools  ’  published  by  you. 
I  believe  the  same  will  be  of  use  to  me  when  consulted  on  behalf  of 
Brazilian  families,  and,  in  case  I  desire  any  further  particulars  from 
you,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  your  proffered  services.” 

Spanish  Consulate,  London. 

“  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  29th  ult.,  and  of 
the  copy  of  the  ‘  List  of  Schools  ’  which  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  send  me,  and  I  accept  the  same  with  much  pleasure,  as  it  will  be  of 
great  use,  inasmuch  as  we  are  constantly  receiving  enquiries  from 
Spain  re  schools  in  this  country.” 

German  Consulate,  Liuerpool. 

“  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  29th  August,  and  for  the 
copy  of  the  ‘  List  of  Schools  ’  which  you  have  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal.  I  shall  not  fail  to  avail  myself  of  the  contents,  and  to  refer 
to  it  whenever  the  occasion  occurs  that  enquiring  parents  in  Germany 
or  elsewhere  are  desirous  of  obtaining  particulars  as  to  a  sound  English 
education  for  their  children  or  pupils  confided  to  their  care.” 

Norwegian  Consulate,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  ‘List  of  Schools,’  for  which  please  accept  my  best 
thanks.  I  receive  enquiries  as  to  schools  here  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  book  will  certainly  be  of  great  assistance  to  me.” 


Italian  Consulate,  Liuerpool. 

“Kindly  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  very  interesting  compli¬ 
mentary  book  —  1  List  of  Schools  ’  —  which  I  have  received  this 
morning.  I  am  assured  that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  this 
Consulate  for  furnishing  such  information  as  it  contains  to  Italian 
subjects  enquiring  here,  and  beg  that  you  will  again  accept  my  thanks 
for  same.” 

Argentina  Consulate,  Southampton. 

“  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  29th  August,  and  also  a  copy 
of  ‘  List  of  Schools,’  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  am  sure  it  will  help 
me  a  great  deal  in  answering  any  question  or  information  required  by 
parents  who  are  thinking  of  educating  their  children  in  England. 

I  thank  you  also  for  your  offered  services.” 

Mexican  Consulate,  Liuerpool. 

“  Your  esteemed  letter  dated  29th  August,  together  with  the  ‘  List 
of  Schools,’  came  duly  to  hand.  Having  had  several  enquiries  in  the 
past  from  parents  desiring  to  place  their  children  in  good  Colleges  here, 
I  feel  sure  the  List  you  so  kindly  send  will  prove  most  suitable.  I  have 
taken  due  note  of  your  courteous  offer  to  furnish  on  application  further 
information  and  special  prospectuses  if  required.” 

Greek  Consulate,  London. 

“Iam  favoured  by  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  and 
have  also  received  your  ‘List  of  Schools,’  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  very  useful  to  me  owing  to  the  demand  I  frequently  have  from 
abroad  to  recommend  English  schools.” 

Swedish  Consulate,  London. 

“I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo, 
together  with  the  ‘  List  of  Schools  ’  mentioned  therein,  which  will 
be  of  great  value  for  compatriots  wishing  to  obtain  information  con¬ 
cerning  British  Schools,  and  for  which  I  beg  to  express  my  best 
thanks.” 

Russian  Consulate,  London. 

‘  ‘  I  beg  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  copy  of  your  ‘  List  of 
Schools,’  which  will  prove  exceedingly  useful  to  me.” 

Japanese  Consulate,  London. 

‘  ‘  I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
29th  ult.,  and  a  copy  of  ‘  Paton’s  List  of  Schools  and  Tutors,  1910.’ 
which  will  he  a  great  deal  of  use  to  us ;  and  sincerely  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  in  sending  it.” 


FOURTEENTH  EDITION  now  preparing. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  TO  PRINCIPALS  ON  APPLICATION. 


J.  &  J.  PATON, 

Educational  Agents, 

143  C^klSILTOIsr  STREET,  LOTnTIDOTT,  lE.O 

Telephone— 5053  Central. 
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Ube  Bbucattonal  Stines. 


When  the  question  of  the  justification  of  school  inspection 
is  raised,  it  is  natural  to  maintain  that, 
Inspect, on.  since  education  is  a  national  concern,  the 

State  ought  to  control  it,  and  to  this  end 
must  send  its  officers  to  observe  the  work  and  report  upon 
it.  At  a  time  when  the  tendency  is  all  in  favour  of  bring¬ 
ing-  railways  and  various  other  forms  of  enterprise  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  State,  it  is  probably  ill  advised  to 
question  the  right  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  claim  the 
complete  direction  of  the  education  of  the  country.  The 
great  public  schools,  and  a  large  number  of  private  schools 
are  still  outside  the  pale  of  State  control,  and  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  the  country  would  gain  by  their  beino- 
brought  within  the  range  of  His  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of 
schools.  That  range  is  widening  year  by  year.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  have  been  long  under  the  direct  control  oi 
the  Board  of  Education  ;  the  secondary  schools  are  beino- 
gradually  gathered  into  the  fold  ;  the  training  colleges  for 
secondary  teachers  were  the  other  year  captured.  Schools 
and  colleges  that  accept  Government  grants  cannot  refuse 
inspection.  The  Board  of  Education  seems  to  make  a 
reasonable  claim  when  it  demands  the  right  to  send  its 
Inspectors  to  see  that  the  public  money  is  properly  spent. 

While  admitting  that  there  is  a  financial  justification  for 
inspection  of  some  sort,  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  claim  to  be 
heard  on  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  inspection.  There 
is,  of-  course,  the  police  function.  This  has  to  be  frankly 
recognized.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Inspector’s  work 
to  see  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  are  observed  in 
letter  and  m  spirit.  Here  we  have  an  excellent  field  for 
the  exercise  of  inspectorial  tact  and  common  sense.  On  the 
whole,  the  profession  of  teaching  has  cause  to  be  pleased  with 
the  way  in  which  the  police  function  has  been  performed. 
Apart  from  the  small  percentage  of  puerile  officials  in¬ 
evitable  in  all  Government  departments,  the  Inspectors  have 
proved  themselves  reasonable  and  sympathetic  men  as  well 
as  honest  servants  of  the  State.  It  is  when  the  second 
function  of  inspection  is  considered  that  difficulties  arise. 


It  is  assumed  that  the  Inspectors  are  experts  in  method  and 
are  therefore  in  a  position  to  direct  teachers  how  to  do  their 
work.  It  has  been  said  that  the  most  important  function 
of  the  Inspector  is  “  to  spread  the  contagion  of  o-00d 
methods.”  Within  well  defined  limits  this  attitude  may  be 
justified.  In  teaching  there  is  now  a  body  of  professional 
principles  that  are  generally  recognized  as  of  universal 
|  aPPllcatlon.  The  Inspector  ought  to  assure  himself  that  the 
teachers  know  and  apply  these  principles.  But,  apart  from 
these  rudiments,  the  teachers  must  be  left  free  to  do  their 
work  in  the  way  that  best  suits  their  circumstances  and 
their  dispositions.  What  is  an  excellent  method  in  one 
school  may  be  unworkable  in  another ;  a  mode  of  teaching 
that  produces  the  best  results  in  the  hands  of  A.  may  lead 
to  disaster  in  the  hands  of  B.  Only  methods  that  can  be 
proved  to  be  m  themselves  and  under  all  circumstances  bad 
should  be  banned  by  Inspectors,  and  Inspectors  are  not  the 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  determine  which  these  inherently 

bad  methods  are.  It  is  for  the  profession  as  a  whole  to  settle 
such  matters. 

It  is  natural  for  the  official  mind  to  desire  uniformity,  so 
that  a  standardization  of  method  is  not  infrequently  the 
ideal  set  up  by  an  Inspector.  Now  such  a  standardization 
is  not  desirable  in  any  kind  of  schools,  certainly  not  in 
secondary  schools.  To  do  the  Board  of  Education  justice,  it 
appears  to  recognize  fully  and  frankly— in  its  circulars— 
the  need  to  preserve  the  individuality  and  independence  of 
each  school.  But  m  actual  experience  it  is  found  that 
the  influence  of  inspection  favours  a  dead  uniformity. 
Not  only  are  Inspectors  driven  by  the  nature  of  their  calling 
to  impress  their  views  on  teachers  and  thus  favour  uniform- 
lty  m  the  district  they  inspect,  but  the  teachers  themselves 
are  only  too  prone  to  accept  official  suggestion  and  fall  into 
line  with  other  schools.  Among  secondary  teachers  there 
are,  it  is  true,  a  certain  percentage— at  present  a  fairly  high 
oercentage— of  men  and  women  who  are  prepared  to  resent 
inspectorial  suggestions  of  any  sort,  good  or  bad.  It  is  well 
that  there  should  be  this  spirit  of  contrariance,  if  only  to 
secure  that  there  shall  be  the  proper  reaction  between  In¬ 
spector  and  teacher.  As  the  system  becomes  better  under¬ 
stood  and  the  Inspectors  find  their  true  function,  teachers 
will  be  much  more  willing  to  listen  to  reasonable  suggestions, 
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and  Inspectors  will  recognize  their  own  limitations  and  will 
confine  themselves  to  suggestions  that  are  reasonable. 

At  the  present  time  there  exists  a  complication  that  tends 
to  retard  the  growth  of  a  good  understanding  between 
teachers  and  Inspectors.  As  a  result  of  the  municipaliza¬ 
tion  of  education,  there  are  now  two  bodies  spending  public 
money  on  schools  and  teachers.  Like  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Municipal  Education  Authority  wants  to  make 
sure  that  the  public  money  is  wisely  spent ;  so  it  follows  the 
example  of  the  Board  and  appoints  Inspectors  of  its  own. 
There  are  thus  in  some  districts  two  sets  of  Inspectors 
wandering  about  the  schools  and  importing  upon  them  quite 
independently  of  each  other.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  position  of  the  teacher  becomes  intolerable.  He  is  called 
upon  to  serve  two  masters  who  do  not  always  agree.  It  is 
true  that  the  strong  and  somewhat  quarrelsome  teacher 
makes  capital  out  of  the  conflicting  views  of  the  two  In¬ 
spectors  and  pays  attention  to  neither.  But  the  ordinary 
intelligent  peaceable  teacher,  who  likes  to  do  his  work 
honestly  and  yet  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Authorities,  finds 
himself  in  bad  case.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  both  Inspectors 
are  honest  and  efficient,  their  reports  ought  merely  to  corrob¬ 
orate  each  other.  In  actual  experience  such  corroboration 
is  somewhat  to  seek.  This  comes  about  not  merely  from  the 
inevitable  differences  of  opinion  on  matters  that  are,  after 
all,  debatable,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  two  sets  of 
Inspectors  represent  different  interests.  Not  infrequently 
the  interest  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Local  Authority.  Cases  will  readily  suggest  them¬ 
selves  in  which  His  Majesty’s  Inspector  will  recommend 
a  change  that  will  involve  heavy  local  expenditure  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  grant  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
Naturally  the  municipal  Inspector  will  have  a  bias  in  favour 
of  the  local  views. 

If  the  functions  of  the  two  sets  of  Inspectors  were  clearly 
defined,  the  evil  would  not  be  so  great.  But,  at  present, 
the  municipal  Inspectors  follow  as  closely  as  they  can  the 
methods  of  the  Board’s  Inspectors,  and  the  question  naturally 
arises,  what  is  the  justification  of  this  spending  of  public 
money  to  do  twice  over  the  same  piece  of  work  P  It  looks 
as  if  it  were  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question  :  “  Quis 
custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  ”  In  this  case,  the  “  custodes  ” 
must  be  taken  to  mean  the  Board  of  Education  Inspectors. 
These  were  first  in  the  field,  and  have  all  the  prestige  of 
higher  salaries  and  His  Majesty’s  name.  In  case  of  conflict, 
the  municipal  Inspector  must  usually  give  way.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  poor  teachers  must  provide  the  battlefield  for 
the  contending  forces. 

Think  of  the  time  and  the  nervous  energy  wasted  through 
the  double  visits  of  inspection  from  two  distinct  authorities 
who  at  the  best  are  uncorrelated  with  each  other  and  at 
the  worst  are  hostile.  If  the  Board  of  Education  Inspectors 
ai'e  inefficient,  by  all  means  let  the  Municipal  Authorities  do 
their  best  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  folly  to  try  to  mend 
matters  by  employing  men  to  duplicate  their  work.  If  it  is 
felt  that  there  is  not  enough  inspection  through  the  fewness 
of  the  Government  Inspector’s,  by  all  means  increase  the 
number’s  ;  but  let  the  inspection  be  conducted  by  one 
Authority  that  will  correlate  the  work  of  all  its  officers. 
The  present  method  is  probably  the  worst  possible. 


NOTES. 


The  University  of  Berlin  has  celebrated  its  centenary 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  well  it  might.  When  it  was 
founded  in  1809,  and  housed  in  a  palace  by  Frederick 
William  III,  the  fortunes  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany 
were  at  very  low  water  as  compared  with  the  flowing  tide 
of  the  present  day.  The  astonishing  change  was  operated 
by  subordinating  the  brute  force  of  the  great  Frederick’s 
system  to  the  superior  force  of  intellect  and  patriotic 
fervour,  under  the  wise  direction  of  W.  von  Humboldt, 
supported  by  the  most  notable  professors  and  other  intel¬ 
lectuals  of  the  time.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
that  has  yielded  the  rich  harvest  that  has  redeemed  the 
material  losses  and  won  the  great  renown  of  Germany. 
And  well  the  Germans  understand  it.  “  For  four  days 
and  nights,”  reports  a  correspondent,  “  the  capital  forgot 
its  traditional  worship  of  warriors  as  the  makers  of  modern 
Germany,  and  acclaimed  as  the  nation’s  real  heroes  the 
luminaries  of  science,  art,  and  letters  who  have  covered 
Berlin  University  with  imperishable  glory.”  It  was  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  these  intellectual  heroes  that 
made  possible  the  later  achievements  of  the  warriors.  The 
Kaiser  took  care  to  mark  emphatically  the  truth  that  Berlin 
is  not  a  mere  local  institution,  but  a  national  institution. 
“  May  the  University  loyally  remember  the  time  of  her 
birth,”  he  said,  “and  guard  her  Prussian- German  char¬ 
acter.”  But  a  University  cannot  do  its  work  on  com¬ 
pliments  ;  and  the  Kaiser  opportunely  announced  the 
institution  of  a  fund  of  £500,000  for  scientific  research. 
The  example  of  rich  Americans  has  not  been  lost  on  him. 
He  has  brought  his  wealthy  and  public-spirited  subjects  to 
see  how  they  can  most  effectively  apply  their  riches  for  the 
true  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Fatherland.  Such  a  de¬ 
monstration  is  surely  enough  to  stir  our  own  guides  and 
governors  out  of  their  amazing  apathy. 


Without  discussing  Mr.  Haldane’s  notions  about  the 
apportionment  of  ideas  among  the  different  nationalities  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  we  recognize  with  some  hopefulness 
his  clear  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment,  and  of  the  part  that  the  University  might  play 
in  Great  Britain  as  ivell  as  in  Germany.  Whichever 
nationality  oi’iginates  most  “  large,  permeating  ideas,” 
they  can  all  appropriate  and  apply  such  ideas  ;  and  the 
thing  is  to  foster  both  origination  and  appropriation. 
“  Nothing,”  as  he  said  at  Aberystwyth,  “  is  so  expansive  as 
the  ti’ain  of  thought  suggested  by  an  idea  that  is  really 
great.”  But  “  great  ideas  require  gi’eat  teachers,  and  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  nations  stress  ought  to  be  laid 
on  hero-worship.”  Such  is  the  teaching  of  history — and 
psychology.  Now,  just  reckon  the  number  of  University 
and  other  teachers  that  are  overburdened  with  hero-worship 
in  this  country  ;  consider  how  far  such  of  them  as  are  held 
in  some  such  honour  owe  it  to  their  position  and  work  as 
teachers,  and  not  to  some  extraneous  causes ;  and  then  make 
a  comparison  with  Germany.  The  difference  is  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  things  that  confound  the  intelligence  of 
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an  intellectual  German  visitor.  And  how  are  the  “  great 
teachers”  to  be  obtained,  and  the  “great  ideas”  to  be 
evolved,  and,  what  is  more,  to  he  put  in  fruitful  practical 
operation  P  “  The  development  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
University  among  a  people,”  says  Mr.  Haldane,  “  is  a  pretty 
good  measure  of  the  development  of  its  soul,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  its  civilization.”  True ;  but  then  it  is  for  the 
leaders  and  governors  of  the  people  to  direct  the  popular 
forces  and  to  provide  the  necessary  means.  Mr.  Haldane 
himself  has  a  grand  opportunity  now  as  Chairman  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  Commission.  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  The 
German  Emperor  has  furnished  him  with  a  shining 
example. 


Mr.  Marshall  Jackman,  the  President  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  and  a  member  of  the  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  just  called  public 
attention  to  the  trend  of  events  in  the  application  of  legis¬ 
lative  provisions  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 
He  finds,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Science  and  Art  grants 
established  in  the  fifties  of  last  century  for  the  improvement 
of  the  artistic  faculties  of  the  child  of  the  working  man  have 
gradually  been  diverted  to  other  sections  of  the  community, 
“  and  finally  the  whole  of  the  money  was  handed  over  to  the 
Education  Authorities  for  the  benefit  of  secondary  education.” 
He  finds,  in  the  second  place,  that,  “  as  the  grammar  schools 
and  other  trust  schools  were  reformed,  the  facilities  for  the 
children  of  the  workers  to  enter  were  gradually  cut  off.” 
He  finds,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  whisky  money,  ear¬ 
marked  by  Parliament  for  the  benefit  of  technical  education, 
“  largely  for  the  advancement  of  the  higher  education  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes,”  was,  by  the  Act  of  1902,  J 
“  handed  over  to  the  Local  Authorities  to  be  spent  entirely  | 
on  secondary  education.”  And  he  finds,  finally,  that,  when  | 
secondary  schools  obtained  a  fresh  grant  from  Mr.  McKenna 
on  the  condition  of  providing  free  places  for  elementary 
scholars  to  the  extent  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  school 
roll,  “  steps  were  at  once  commenced  to  whittle  away  the 
privileges  which  had  been  provided.”  These  are  serious 
allegations,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  investigation  of 
their  validity  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  a  similar  Socialistic 
campaign.  Mr.  Jackman’s  history  may  be  right,  and  yet 
there  may  be  compensations.  Anyhow,  it  is  desirable  to 
know  exactly  how  things  work  out  in  practice. 


Mr.  Devine,  of  Clayesmore  School,  sounds  an  alarm : 
there  is  “A  Crisis  in  the  Education  of  the  Governing 
Classes  of  England”  (Id.,  Garden  City  Press).  “The 
public  schools  are  not  leading — they  are  lagging  behind; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  know  that  their  difficulty  in 
getting  suitable  masters  increases  year  by  year.”  How  is 
this  P  Mr.  Devine  descries  “  the  following  facts  ”  : — 

Firstly,  the  astounding  indifference  of  the  general  public  to  matters  of 
education  ;  secondly,  that  the  profession  of  the  schoolmaster  is  wholly 
lacking  in  organization  ;  thirdly,  that  our  present  public-school  methods 
are  out  of  date,  and  the  results  of  the  present  system  constitute  a  grave 
menace  to  our  national  life  and  international  relationships  ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  public  schools  are  so  highly  conservative  and  tradition-bound 
that  they  cannot  reform  themselves,  and  require  the  intervention  of  a 
State  inquiry. 


Mr.  Devine  discusses  these  “  facts  ”  briefly,  hut  pointedly, 
and  his  mind  runs  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  a  recent 
article  in  the  Morning  Post — or  possibly  we  should  say  vice 
versa ,  but  that  does  not  matter.  He  lays  proper  stress  upon 
the  efficiency  and  the  effects  of  the  German  educational 
system,  and  he  is  shrewd  enough  to  discern  that  “  it  is  not 
merely  the  construction  of  Dreadnoughts,  [ or  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  our  fiscal  methods,  that  will  suffice,  but  it  is  at  root 
the  reform  of  our  educational  system  as  it  affects  the  sons 
of  the  governing  classes  ” — and,  we  will  add,  the  rest  of  the 
classes — “that  will  tell  most  in  the  direction  of  national 
efficiency.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Devine  thinks 
“  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  country  are  probably  among 
the  best  equipped  of  all”;  but  their  dependence  on  the 
public  schools  gives  them  a  wrong  educational  twist. 
“British  boys  are  the  finest  material  in  the  world”;  and 
“  why  should  they  be  handicapped  by  a  hollow  and  anti¬ 
quated  theory  of  education  ?”  That  is  the  question.  Mr. 
Devine  concludes  that  a  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry  is 
urgently  necessary.  “  One  has  only  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  schools  previous  to  1862,  and  the  great  reforms  effected 
as  a  result  of  the  Commission,  to  be  encouraged  to  hope  for 
much  from  another  adjustment  of  education  at  this  juncture 
— reforms  that  I  am  convinced  would  be  welcomed  by  every 
preparatory-  and  public-school  master,  and  that  would  re¬ 
store  every  confidence,  and  grant  the  schools  a  new  lease 
of  life.” 


Prof.  Sadler,  opening  the  new  technical  wing  of  Ruther¬ 
ford  College,  Newcastle,  pointed  out  once  more  that  “the 
leakage  between  boys’  and  girls’  leaving  school  and  going 
to  work  is  the  vital  weakness  in  our  present  educational 
armour,”  and  must  be  stopped.  The  best  of  all  possible 
ways  of  accomplishing  this  is  “the  convinced  movement  on 
the  part  of  public  opinion,”  and  accordingly  he  made  a 
forcible  appeal  to  all  employers  and  parents  to  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  their  influence  on  attendance  at  continua¬ 
tion  schools.  Indeed,  “  he  would  compel  employers  to  allow 
every  apprentice  to  attend  continuation  schools  ” :  such 
compulsion  has  become  “absolutely  necessary.” 

Without  quite  knowing  what  it  was  doing,  modem  industry  was 
sweeping  down  and  getting  as  much  advantage  as  it  could  out  of  the 
skill  of  the  army  of  young  people.  The  straight  backbone  of  industry 
was  being  deflected  ;  young  people  were  employed  for  a  particular,  but 
not  very  expensive,  period  of  their  lives,  but  that  form  of  industry  had 
little  regard  to  the  future  of  those  children,  little  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  stock,  or  to  the  future  industrial  skill  of  the  nation.  It  was  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  important  that  the  State  should  prevent  employers  from 
getting  out  of  adolescence  more  than  should  be  got  from  those  critical 
years  at  the  sacrifice  of  later  skill  and  later  strength,  and  that  was  the 
argument  he  put  forward  to  those  opposed  to  compulsion.  Unless  the 
State  came  in  and  imposed  its  will,  they  could  not  teach  those  great 
economic  forces  who  felt  compelled  to  get  as  much  advantage  and  profit 
as  they  could  out  of  young  workers. 

The  example  set  by  Scotland  may  have  to  be  followed,  in 
case  employers  fail  to  recognize  the  extent  of  the  interests 
at  stake.  There  is  no  need  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  apprentices  and  young 
artisans,  or  the  voluntary  concessions  of  larger-minded 
employers  ;  but,  if  these  fall  short  of  closure  of  the  gap, 
there  remains  nothing  but  the  strong  hand  of  compulsion, 
There  is  no  lack  of  precedent, 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Prof.  Sadler  delivered  the  inaugural  address  of  the  winter 
session  of  the  Birkbeck  College.  After  sketching  the  develop¬ 
ment  oi  English  education  during  last  century,  and  showing  how 
much  was  accomplished  by  men  like  Birkbeck,  he  said  that  both 
in  science  and  in  art  the  passion  of  modern  study  has  been  to  see 
and.  to  represent  things  as  they  really  are.  This  at  bottom  is  the 
basis  of  scientific  thought  and  the  purpose  of  the  painter’s  and 
draughtsman’s  expression.  To  keep  one’s  mind  clear  as  a  mirror 
is  the  intellectual  and  also  the  moral  condition  of  real  advance 
both  in  science  and  in  art.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  see 
things  as  they  really  are  without  a  long  preliminary  discipline, 
in  which  one  learns  how  to  see  and  how  to  express.  Therefore  one 
side  of  the  modern  educational  movement  is  to  prolong  for  all 
students  the  period  of  preliminary  preparation  and  discipline, 
which  having  been  accomplished,  the  student  may  go  to  that 
freer,  more  self-active  task  which  is  before  those  who  have 
received  thorough  training  and  preparation.  It  is  in  giving 
that  thorough  training  and  preparation  that  we  in  England, 
compared  with  other  leading  modern  nations,  have  been  until 
lately  grievously  in  arrear.  It  is  because  our  system  of  inter¬ 
mediate  or  secondary  education  is  meagre,  starved,  sectional, 
that  the  immense  efforts  bestowed  on  technical  and  adult  educa¬ 
tion  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Birkbeck  failed  for  so  long  to  produce 
the  harvest  which  they  confidently  expected.  The  work  of 
strengthening  this  period  of  disciplinary  preparation  for  ad¬ 
vanced  studies — strengthening  our  whole  system  of  secondary 
education — is  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  which  are  before  us  now 
as  British  citizens. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  (October  12),  Mr.  H.  W.  Liversidge 
stated  that  156  teachers  had  already  been  appointed  from  the 

College  List,”  and  47  teachers  were  nominated  for  appoint¬ 
ment,  making  a  total  of  203.  About  a  hundred  vacancies  in 
Council  schools  were  now  in  the  course  of  being  filled.  Thev 
would  probably  be  able  to  throw  places  open  to  competition  as 
soon  as  those  vacancies  were  filled  up,  unless  any  vacancies 
happened  to  be  filled  up  otherwise  than  by  the  college  list. 
He  thought  that  certainly  before  Christmas  there  would  be 
open  competition  in  the  schools.  Mr.  A.  A.  Thomas  moved 
that  two  of  the  Sub-Committees  be  instructed  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  comply  in  spirit  and  in  letter  with  the  requirement  of 
the.  Board  of  Education  that  the  number  of  scholars  on  the 
register  of  any  class  or  group  of  classes  under  the  instruction 
of  one  teacher  must  not  exceed  sixty,  and  report  as  to  the 
number  of  additional  teachers  necessary  for  the  purpose:  82 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  who  had  left  the  London  training  col¬ 
leges  during  the  last  year  were  without  appointments,  and  over 
a  hundred  who  left  in  1908  and  1909  were  still  without  em- 
ployment.  Mr.  Ernest  Gray  said  that  the  Council  had  trained 
more  teachers  than  the  schools  of  London  would  be  able  to 
absorb,  and  that  difficulty  was  going  to  recur.  The  policy  of 
London  has  been  one  of  steadily  reducing  the  size  of  the  classes. 
Their  present  troubles  were  partly  due  to  the  old  School  Board’s 
difficulties.  There  had  been  serious  miscalculations  in  the  past, 
but  the  responsibility  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  man  more 
than  anybody  else— of  one  official  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
who  forecasted  a  dearth  of  teachers  in  1910.  Mr.  R.  A .  Bray,  who 
seconded  Mr.  Thomas  s  resolution,  declared  that  the  Progressives 
had  nev  er  trained  too  many  teachers.  In  London  they  could 
employ  hundreds  more,  and  there  was  a  danger  that  training 
college  accommodation  might  be  cut  down,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  time  there  would  be  a  real  dearth  of  teachers.  It  was  un¬ 
fortunate  that  five  or  six  thousand  teachers  were  turned  out  of 
their  ti  aiming  colleges  on  the  same  day.  The  motion  was  carried 
unanimously.  A  motion  by  Mr.  Gautrey,  asking  the  Council  to 
urge  the  Board  of  Education  to  take  steps  to  secure  that  no 
further  addition  be  made  to  the  number  of  unqualified  teachers 
recognized  by  the  Board  as  efficient  for  employment  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  was  also  carried. 


The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Union 
of  Women  Workers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  held  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  need  of  more  sympathetic 


and  practical  continued  education  for  adolescent  boys  and  girls 
by  better  co-ordination  between  the  present  elementary  and 
voluntary  continuation  schools,  and  by  the  gradual  introduc¬ 
tion  of  compulsory  schools.  The  position  of  women  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities  was  also  discussed.  Miss  Beatrice  Edgell,  Lecturer  on 
Philosophy  at  Bedford  College,  London,  said  that  the  position 
of  women  in  Universities  was  one  to  fill  them  with  great  thank¬ 
fulness.  She  pleaded  for  more  fellowships  and  studentships  to 
enable  both  men  and  women  to  gain  a  few  more  years  of  precious 
leisure  for  study.  Miss  Annie  Rogers  (Oxford)  spoke  of  the 
position  of  women  in  relation  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  from  the  constitutional  point  of  view.  The  question 
of  the  admission  of  women  to  degrees  had  been  raised  at  Oxford, 
she  said,  but  not  at  Cambridge.  The  case  for  it  was  stronger 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  opposing  forces  were  still 
very  vigorous.  They  must  adopt  a  common  policy  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  prompt  action  when  the  moment  for  action  arrived. 
Miss  Alice  W all  discussed  the  participation  of  working  women  in 
higher  education.  This  was,  she  said,  a  new  force  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  to-day  we  stood  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  forward 
movement.  She  advocated  the  opening  up  of  existing  colleges 
to  working  women  and  the  creation  of  new  hostels  and  colleges 
for  them.  The  object  of  the  training  should  be  to  fit  themselves 
to  be  effective  leaders  of  their  own  people. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  presented  the  certificates  gained  last  ses¬ 
sion  by  students  at  the  Morley  College,  in  Waterloo  Road 
(October  5).  He  said  the  College  was  doing  a  valuable  pioneer 
work,  for  we  were  beginning  to  feel  very  bitterly  that  elementary 
education  alone  was  insufficient  to  keep  our  country  constantly 
rising  in  activity  and  industry.  Elementary  education  was  so 
easily  lost  when  the  school  was  left,  and  the  problem  was,  how  to 
provide  the  workers  of  the  country  with  some  kind  of  continued 
education.  We  wanted  our  people  thoroughly  educated  techni¬ 
cally,  but  what  was  more  important  than  technical  education 
was  that  we  should  give  our  people  wide  knowledge,  activity  of 
perception,  and  vigorous  minds.  It  was  to  this  side  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  the  College  was  chiefly  devoted,  and  was  providing 
opportunities  for  education  which  otherwise  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able.  He  thought  every  man  and  woman  should  have  a  hobby  in 
the  sense  of  a  study,  and  that  they  should  go  thoroughly  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  He  was  a  democrat  for  this  reason  beyond 
anything  else,  because  he  believed  the  humble  people  were 
brought  face  to  face  always  with  hard  facts,  and,  if  they  had 
the  information,  were  capable  by  their  very  life  of  making  a 
better  judgment  than  those  who  had  hitherto  presumed  to  rule 
them.  But  he  wanted  their  judgment  to  be  an  informed  judg¬ 
ment. 


At  the  opening  of  the  new  Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories 
at  Bridgend  County  School,  Principal  Griffiths,  University  Col¬ 
lege,  Cardiff,  delivered  a  strong  criticism  on  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education 
Act  for  1909.  He  said  he  had  been  astonished  and  grieved  at 
that  report.  The  Board  of  Education  should,  if  publishing  the 
report  of  their  examiners,  publish  it  in  full.  It  was  a  very 
good  rule  to  adopt,  because  by  taking  bits  out  of  any  report 
it  could  be  made  to  prove  anything,  and  by  this  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  he  thought  they  had  been  rather  playing 
that  game.  The  Board  justified  its  remarks  by  quoting  from  its 
examiners,  who  were  the  men  who  could  judge,  but  it  failed  to 
give  the  full  purport  of  their  remarks.  The  speaker  quoted 
portions  of  the  report,  and  made  comparisons  with  what  the 
examiners  said.  One  part  of  the  report,  he  said,  referred  to 
“  the  wooden,  unintellectual  type  of  mind,”  but  nowhere  in  the 
examiner’s  report  was  such  a  reference  made.  He  was  in  as 
good  a  position  as  any  one  to  judge.  He  had  to  judge,  as 
Principal  of  the  College,  the  products  of  the  secondary  schools 
of  W ales,  who  were  continually  coming  to  the  College,  and  there 
were  six  hundred  to  be  looked*  after.  Having  also  to  sit  on  the 
Examining  Board  of  the  University,  he  was  in  a  position  to 
judge  whether  they  were  turning  out  wooden  and  unintelligent 
types  of  students.  He  went  further,  and  said  he  was  in  a 
position  to  compare  the  products  of  the  Welsh  schools  with  the 
products  raised  in  the  English  schools,  of  which,  perhaps,  he  had 
had  the  more  experience,  and  he  said  they  compared  favourably. 
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with  the  children  of  the  English  secondary  schools.  To  say  that 
they  were  wooden-headed  was  a  libel  on  their  teachers  and  on 
the  children  themselves.  He  did  not  want  this  crushing  criti¬ 
cism  to  go  unanswered  in  this  country.  He  had  been  a  severe 
critic  of  the  W elsh  Board  himself,  because  he  thought  they  wor¬ 
shipped  marks  too  much,  but  that  was  very  different  from  this 
kind  of  criticism.  His  was,  he  hoped,  constructive  criticism, 
but  this  was  what  he  called  destructive  criticism.  To  tell  their 
young  people  that  they  were  wooden-headed  was  not  the  way 
to  encourage  them. 


Loud  Shuttleworth,  addressing  the  Bolton  Education 
Society,  said  there  was  one  side  of  secondary-school  education 
that  seemed  to  need  special  stimulus  and  encouragement,  and 
that  was  the  adequate  teaching  of  modern  languages,  especially 
of  French  and  German.  The  trustees  of  the  Gilchrist  Educa¬ 
tional  Trust  had  accordingly  established,  in  connexion  with  a 
number  of  British  Universities,  studentships  obtainable  by  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  taken  a  degree  in  Honours  in  Modern  Languages 
to  enable  the  holder  to  proceed  to  a  foreign  country  for  a  year’s 
study  that  would  be  a  suitable  preparation  for  teaching  in  a 
secondary  school.  They  had  also  co-operated  with  the  officials 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  had  provided  funds  for  an  in¬ 
teresting  experiment  in  the  way  of  an  interchange  of  teachers 
with  a  foreign  country.  The  results  of  this  experiment — hand¬ 
somely  acknowledged  more  than  once  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  their  annual  reports — had  justified  the  Board  in  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  carrying  on  of  that  system  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  Department  without  further  aid  from  the  Gilchrist 
Trust.  After  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  good  work  done  by 
the  Gilchrist  Educational  Trust  in  various  ways,  Lord  Shuttle- 
worth  concluded  as  follows:— “  Does  not  the  story  of  Dr.  Gil¬ 
christ,  his  will,  the  wide  discretion  left  to  the  trustees,  and  the 
encouraging  results  of  so  many  pioneering  enterprises  in  the 
field  of  higher  education,  both  secondary  and  popular,  point  to 
certain  conclusions  P  (1)  That  property  may  be  usefully  left  in 
trust  for  educational  purposes  without  special  restrictions; 
(2)  that  in  such  bequests  at  least  the  pious  founder  may  wisely 
dispense  with  the  control  of  the  ‘  dead  hand  (3)  that  pioneer¬ 
ing  work  in  education  may  be  carried  out  on  fruitful  rewarding 
lines;  (4)  that  here  is  a  field  in  which  voluntary  effort  may  more 
effectively  take  the  earlier  steps,  though  the  later  developments 
of  what  has  thus  been  begun  may  necessarily  become  the  concern 
of.  the  State;  (5)  that  experiments — variety  of  methods — and 
pioneering  are  essentials  to  educational  progress,  and  deserve 
the  encouragement  of  authorities  such  as  the  Universities  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education.”  He  commended  these  con¬ 
clusions  to  the  consideration  of  the  Bolton  Education  Committee. 


At  the  recent  great  International  Exhibition  at  Brussels, 
in  addition  to  the  Grand  Prix  awarded  for  maps  and  apparatus 
for  geography,  and  a  Silver  Medal  for  books  and  appliances  for 
higher  education,  Messrs.  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Fleet 
Street,  were  recommended  for  a  Gold  Medal  for  books,  &c.,  for 
elementary  education.  This  recommendation  was  not  carried 
further,  however,  since  the  jury  decided  that  no  awards  would 
be  made  for  materiel  d’ enseignement  in  the  elementary  group. 


Dr.  John  Peile,  Litt.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  Litt.D.  Dub.,  F.B.A., 
Master  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  died  on  October  9  in  his 
seventy-third  year.  Born  at  Whitehaven  (Cumberland)  in  1S3S, 
he  was  educated  at  Bepton  and  St.  Bees,  and  at  Christ’s  College. 
He  was  Craven  University  Scholar  in  1859,  and  was  bracketed 
Senior  Classic  and  Chancellor’s  Medallist  in  1860.  In  1869  he 
published  his  “  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology,” 
and  subsequently  digested  the  elements  of  the  subject  in  a 
shilling  primer.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  University  Header 
in  Philology.  In  1887  he  was  elected  Master  of  his  College.  For 
many  years  he  made  collections  of  material  for  a  history  of 
Christ’s  College,  which  he  published  in  1900.  He  took  a  fore¬ 
most  part  in  all  the  forward  movements  of  the  University  in 
his  time. 


Dr.  Theobald  Fischer,  Professor  of  Geography  at  Marburg, 


died  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  Prof.  Fischer  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  study  of  the  Mediterranean  coastlands.  Between 
the  years  1883,  when  he  became  Professor  at  Marburg,  and  1902 
he  paid  a  series  of  visits  to  the  Barbarv  littoral  and  the  plateau 
of  the  Atlas.  In  this  way  he  made  valuable  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  articulation  of  the  Atlas  by  his 
studies  of  the  channels  of  the  two  solitary  rivers  which  intersect 
the  high  plateau,  the  Tensift  and  Umm  e’  Rebia.  Commercial 
geography,  however,  was  the  basis  of  his  teaching.  He  was  a 
keen  advocate  of  the  colonial  expansion  of  his  country  and  of  the 
spread  of  German  influence,  and  his  lectures  on  colonial  politics 
attracted  considerable  attention.  The  results  of  Dr.  Fischer’s 
researches  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  “  Petermann’s  Mitteilungen  ” 
and  in  the  “  Proceedings  of  the  Hamburg  Geographical  Society.” 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  peninsulas  of  Southern 
Europe  in  Kirchhof’s  “  Landerkunde  Europas,”  and  of  books  on 
the  date  palm  (1881)  and  the  olive  (1904). 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

( From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Another  landmark  gone!  Cambridge  men  came  back  to 
the  University,  to  find  that,  just  before  the  be- 

Cambridge.  ginning  of  term,  the  genial'  and  accomplished 
Registrary,  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  the  friend  of  so 
many  successive  generations  of  “  the  boys,”  as  he  called  them, 
had  passed  away  to  his  rest.  He  was  the  very  embodiment  of 
Cambridge  tradition,  a  firm  friend  but  a  vigorous  fighter ;  he 
had  many  opponents,  but  never  an  enemy.  How  many  under¬ 
graduates  he  has  befriended,  and  how  he  has  influenced  Cam¬ 
bridge  life  and  thought,  only  those  admitted  to  intimacy  with 
him  can  tell.  Certain  it  is  that  “J.”  will  be  missed  by  those 
who  knew  him.  Stern  and  severe  he  could  be,  as  windbags 
found  to  their  cost,  but  to  the  freshman  and  the  humble  under¬ 
graduate  he  was  the  kindliest  and  the  best  of  friends. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Keynes  to  succeed  Mr.  Clark  at  the 
Registry  is  an  ideal  one.  Dr.  Keynes  has  developed  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Local  Examinations,  so  well  begun  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  with  a  vigour  and  tact  "which  have  won  admiration 
horn  all.  In  that  difficult  position  of  Secretary  to  the  Council 
ue  has  won  golden  opinions.  He  is  a  strong  man  with  a  unique 
experience  of  University  affairs,  whose  counsel  is  needed  at  this 
critical  time. 

The  report  on  the  Constitution  of  the  University  has  now  been 
issued  in  an  amended  form.  A  great  many  of  the  original 
suggestions  have  disappeared,  and  the  gist  of  what  is  left  is 
as  follows.  A  House  of  Residents  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Hlectoral  Roll,  and  the  new  body  is  practically  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  Senate,  with  an  appeal  to  the  larger  body  under 
certain  conditions.  Membership  of  the  new  House  of  Residents 
will  depend  upon  the  tenure  of  some  office  connected  with 
education  within  the  University.  The  project  as  foreshadowed 
in  the  report  would  include  organists  of  colleges  while  excluding 
men  who  have  left  Cambridge  within  a  year  or  so  and  are 
acting  as  Professors  or  even  Vice-Chancellors  of  other  Uni¬ 
versities.  The  flaw  of  the  scheme  seems  to  be  that  the  old 
Electoral  Roll,  the  qualification  for  which  depended  upon  resi¬ 
dence,  had  no  important  functions  except  that  of  electing  the 
Council,  whereas  the  new  body  will,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
supersede  the  Senate. 

The  entry  of  freshmen  is  a  record  one.  The  fascinations  of 
the  Poll  course  are  drawing  the  fourth-form  boy  to  this  place  of 
learning.  To  take  a  fourth  class  in  both  parts  of  the  Little-go, 
and  then  specialize  in  Law,  History,  Engineering,  or  Physics, 
is  very  attractive  to  the  average  freshman,  while  the  athletic 
person  can  now  be  certain  that,  of  the  470  working  daj-s  of  his 
University  career,  not  more  than  half  need  be  spent  upon  the 
distasteful  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  Pensions  Syndicate  have  issued  an  excellent  report.  They 
suggest  that  University  officials  should  be  compulsorily  retired 
on  a  pension  at  seventy,  and  estimate  the  total  cost  of  this  at 
not  more  than  £2,300  a  year.  Fifteen  years’  service  to  be  the 
minimum  to  qualify  for  a  pension  ;  maximum  pension  to  be 
£500  for  a  professor,  and  five-sixths  of  their  stipends  for  other 
officials.  Each  year  of  service  to  entitle  to  one  twenty-fifth  of 
the  maximum.  Put  shortly,  a  professor,  after  twenty-five  years’ 
service,  would  get  £500  a  year,  and  any  University  officer 
drawing  £300  a  year  would  retire,  after  twenty-five  years,  on 
£250,  in  all  cases  assuming  the  age  of  seventy  is  attained. 
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tVinothU  change  has  come  with  the  new  academical  term.  In 
no  Zr3l°  a  C?rtam  lrreverent  publication,  if  Cambridge  has 
°nr  t>V  ^  o8’  8fc  any  rate  we  have  a  new  Vice. 

i)lace'^;ft'fCntt,-i?laS»tfr  °f  St-  John’s>  duU  succeeds  to  the 
Pa^®-Tacat®d  by  Dr-  Mason,  Master  of  Pembroke.  The  last- 

were  aT  V  i  lgmtar7’  though  doubtless  disappointed,  as  we  all 
Bi^l5tdhiLni0fcfbemf  se]e^.ed  for  the  Bishopric  of  Lincoln, 
functions!  n  a-S^  °f  bl8  °®ce  in  presiding  at  the  social 

Chn^h  Po  tat|?  by-tha  presence  of  the  clerics  during  the 
the  col  WoRgre!qSn  Uospitality  on  a  lavish  scale  was  tendered  by 
the  Vice^PV,’  aild  Cambridge  traditions  were  well  maintained  by 

the  intereaf  ailf  tt0-'  aXld  ®Palding,  the  Mayor,  representing 
thmJnttrest®  of  University  and  town  respectively.  8 

are  iteau?  Promises  to  be  stronger  than  usual;  there 

nrosnecnf  Jaluabl®  ^cruits  among  the  freshmen.  Rowing 
much  at  „re  ,fairly  bright,  although  Cambridge  did  not  do 

present  Pt^167'  any  ,rate’  numbers  must  tell,  and  at 
School  E  *1  Sendlllg  118  freshmen  who  row  and  the  Scotch 
®o  t^^U®nTVh?areu  grounded  in  football.  The  Fours  should 
Third  O'  •  u  linifcy>  but  the  Hall  will  make  them  go  all  the  way. 
fairlv  rm  W  J  !  S°  8aid  t0  be  good'  So  far  things  have  been 
wayfarers  ^  Streets  have  been  Possible  for  ordinary 

Parfc  P’  contains  the  names  of  only  about 
be  nr  who  baIe  actually  been  in  residence.  It  will  soon 

anvclassir.  t bat  uot  10  Per  cent.  of  men  in  residence  read 

fn£J  SfS  b?0k  whatever.  We  are  styled  the  abode  of  learn¬ 
ing,  it  not  the  home  of  culture. 

S'1t£2m(ntb?t  Mr-  J-  H-  blather  will  succeed  Dr.  Keynes 
nntpf  ?  7  -°  the  L°Cal  Examination  Syndicate ;  and,  as  these 
ihirfl  t  bllng  Witten,  the  announcement  is  made  that  Mr. 

cniwfj^8  nbleni  iected  Master  o£  Christ’s.  Fortunate  is  the 
a  whlch  bad  three  such  capable  men  from  whom  to  make 

a  selection.  Strong  as  Mr.  Greaves  and  Dr.  Hobson  undoubtedly 

Don  •b  ^PPp1ntment  °f  Mr-  Shipley  will  cause  general  satisfac- 
and  not  161  0  eg^‘  a  y°ung  mm,  strenuous  in  his  work, 

the  UniveisRyTlai^r  PUpilS  but  resPected  by  them  and 
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The  Hebdomadal  Council  of  Oxford  University  has  decided 
to  introduce  the  statute  on  Faculties  on  Tuesday, 
Oxford.  November  8,  and  the  statute  abolishing  compulsory 
Greek  on  Tuesday,  November  22.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that,  in  its  recent  report  on  Oxford  reform,  the  Heb¬ 
domadal  Council  threw  its  recommendations  for  a  reconstitution 
of  the  Faculties  and  for  abolishing  compulsory  Greek  into  draft 
statutes,  and  it  is  these  which  the  University  will  be  invited  to 
discuss  on  the  above  dates.  In  regard  to  the  Faculties,  the 
Council  proposes  as  follows;  — 


atui  e  ai  e  even  more  numerous,  and  cover  topics  as  various  as 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Renaissance,  and  Modern  Literature.  There  are 
courses  on  Egyptian  History  and  Art,  on  Music,  on  Geography, 
on  Economics,  and  on  Child  Study,  and  as  in  former  years  "a 
special  training  course  for  lecturers.  The  most  interesting 
development  of  the  work  has  been  the  adoption  by  the  Senate 
of  a  scheme  for  diplomas  in  History, 'in  Literature,  and  in 
Economics  and  Social  Science,  to  be  awarded  after  a  four  years’ 
course  of  study.  Special  courses,  designed  with  a  view  to  this 
diploma,  have  been  arranged,  and  some  of  the  work  will  be 
carried  on  in  permanent  institutions  like  University  College 
and  King  s  College.  A  special  pamphlet  explaining  the  diploma 
scheme  and  setting  out  the  courses  and  the  places  where  they 
will  be  delivered  may  be  obtained  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  Board  at  the  University. 


The  Joint  Matriculation  Board  of  the  Universities  of  Man- 
Joint  Chester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield  has 

Matriculation  issued  the  list  of  successful  candidates  in  the 
Board.  September  Matriculation  Examination.  There 

are  57  names  (12  females)  in  the  First  Division  and  180  (73 
females)  in  the  Second  Division.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
very  few  of  the  candidates  come  from  public  schools,  the  great 
majority  having  qualified  by  private  study  or  at  county  or 
municipal  secondary  schools. 


Last  session  there  were  in  all  Faculties  in  Manchester  Uni¬ 
versity,  except  Medicine  and  Technology,  1,135 
Manchester.  students,  including  328  women ;  Faculty  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  372  (22  women);  Faculty  of  Technology, 
192  (3  women);  total,  1,699,  or,  allowing  for  42  students  entered 
both  as  Science  and  as  Medical  students,  1,657.  Then  some  200 
attend  the  evening  classes,  200  attend  lectures  on  Railway 
Economics,  and  some  200  attend  courses  in  Law  and  Economics 
at  the  Bankers’  Institute.  A  point  to  be  noted  is  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  post-graduate  and  research  students — a  most 
important  matter,  for  the  efficiency  and  power  for  good  of  a 
University  begins  from  the  top  and  penetrates  downwards.  This 
desirable  increase,  which  is  steady  and  not  spasmodic,  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  equally  desirable  decrease  in  the  numbers  of 
students  who  come  up  non-matriculated.  A  good  many  people 
may  think  that  it  is  perhaps  time  now  the  University  went  on 
with  its  work  without  any  more  altering  of  ordinances,  con¬ 
fusing  of  courses,  and  shuffling  of  subjects. 


1.  That  the  University  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  repeal 
alter,  and  add  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  Stat.  Tit.  v. 

•  L  f  t£le  members  of  each  Faculty  shall  be  the  recognized  teachers 
in  that  Faculty. 

3  That  the  delegacy  of  the  Common  University  Fund  shall  cease  to 
exist,  and  that  certain  of  its  powers  shall  be  vested  in  the  General  Board 
of  the  1  acuities. 

a  Pord°n  of  the  income  of  the  Common  University  Fund  shall 
T.e  called  the  Faculties  Fund,  and  shall  be  administered  by  the  General 
Board  of  Faculties,  and  that  the  residue  shall  fall  into  the  General  Fund 
of  the  University. 

The  Statute  regarding  compulsory  Greek  provides:  — 

}■  ^iaX  Ureek  shall  no  longer  be  a  compulsory  subject. 

...  hat  every  candidate  must,  in  order  to  pass  Responsions,  satisfy 
the  masters  of  the  schools  in  Latin  and  in  elementary  Mathematics,  and 
also  either  in  («)  Greek,  or  in  (b)  two  other  subjects,  one  of  which  must 
be  a  modern  language. 


The  new  wing  of  Bristol  University,  erected  for  the  Chemical 
and  Physiological  departments  at  a  cost  of  £50,000, 
Bristol.  will  be  opened  by  the  Chancellor  on  November  15. 

The  new  Chemical  department,  which  will  contain 
working  places  for  two  hundred  students,  consists  of  a  base¬ 
ment  and  two  floors.  In  addition  to  special  rooms  for  gas 
analysis  and  photochemistry  there  is  a  large  metallurgical 
laboratory,  where  heavy  electric  currents  are  available  for  elec¬ 
trometallurgical  investigation.  The  new  Physiologiaal  depart¬ 
ment  consists  of  three  floors  and  a  basement.  On  the  ground 
floor  is  a  lecture  theatre  capable  of  seating  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  students,  and  there  is  special  provision  for  illustrating 
the  lectures. 


The  University  Extension  Board  of  the  University  of  London 
has  just  issued  a  programme  of  lectures  for  the 
London.  coming  session.  Between  seventy  and  eighty 
courses  have  been  arranged  to  be  delivered  in 
different  parts  of  the  London  area.  A  number  of  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  History  of  London  will  be  delivered,  and  during 
the  session  fortnightly  visits  to  buildings  illustrative  of  the 
history  and  architecture  of  London  will  be  conducted  by 
Mr.  Allen  Walker.  Those  who  are  interested  in  history  will 
find  courses  on  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  different  periods  of 
Modern  History  at  a  number  of  centres.  The  courses  on  Liter- 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  LADDER. 

Cambridge  University.— John  Winbolt  Prize  in  Civil  Engineering  : 
Alec  Birks  Eason,  B.A.,  Jesus.— Gedge  Prize;  George  R.  Mines,  B.A.. 
Sidney  Sussex. 

Emmanuel. — Research  Studentships,  £150  each  :  G.  E.  K.  Braun - 
holtz  and  A.  LI.  Hughes.— Grants :  S.  Mangham,  £60  ;  R.  H.  Snape, 
£40  ;  C.  S.  Robinson,  £20. — Exhibition  of  £50  to  an  Advanced  Student : 
J.  Ivon  Graham,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. — 
Additional  Exhibitions  of  £30  :  A.  J.  Grove,  M.Sc.,  Birmingham  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  F.  Smith,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Manchester  University _ Honorary 

Exhibition  :  J.  W.  Lesley,  B.A. 

Trinity. — Fellowship  (held  with  the  University  Readership  in  Chemical 
Physiology) :  Dr.  F.  Gowland  Hopkins,  F.R.S.,  late  Natural  Science 
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Tutor  at  Em  uLuel  College,  and  formerly  Demonstrator  in  Physiology 
at  Gr'iy’s  -irospital. — Ordinary  Fellowships  :  G-.  J.  Taylor,  H.  T.  J. 
Norton,  A.  V.  Hill,  and  G-.  N.  Watson — all  mathematicians  and  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  College. 

Edinburgh  University.— Vans  Dunlop  Scholarship  in  History,  £100 
for  three  years  :  Arthur  Birnie  and  J.  A.  Calder,  equal ;  highly  com¬ 
mended,  John  Vivers.  Vans  Dunlop  Scholarship  in  Economics  :  A.  C. 
Badenoch,  M.A. ;  proxime  accesserunt  T.  S.  Mackie,  M.A.,  and  Mary  A. 
Rankin,  M.A. 

Elmslie  Memorial  Scholarship  (for  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic 
Languages)  :  W.  A.  Leslie  Elmslie,  Westminster  College,  Cambridge 
(son  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  G-ray  Elmslie,  D.D.,  in  memory  of  whom  the 
scholarship  was  founded). 

Glasgow. — Ferguson  Scholarships  (£80  a  year  for  two  years  ;  open  to 
all  the  Scottish  Universities)  :  Classical,  James  Oliver  Thomson,  Aber¬ 
deen  University  ;  Mathematical,  Caleb  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  Glasgow 
University:  Philosophical,  Alan  J.  Dorward,  M.A.,  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity. 

London  :  Battersea  Polytechnic.— Scholarships  :  £75  (full  course  of 
training  in  Domestic  Science),  Miss  Frances  Greene;  £20  (one  year’s 
training  in  Science  as  applied  to  Housecraft),  Miss  A.  L.  MacElderry. 

London  :  Stationers’  School.— Thomas  Brown  Scholarship,  £80  : 
A.  T.  Evans.  Charles  Knight  Scholarship,  £40  :  W.  C.  Mizen.  Master’s 
Prize,  £10  :  A.  G.  Tye.  Thomas  Brown  Bursary,  £5  and  Medal :  L.  H. 
Druett.  Thomas  Brown  Prize,  £5  :  S.  E.  Garnsey.  J.  J.  Miles’s  Prize, 
£3  :  L.  H.  Druett. 

London  University. — 

University  College.  —  Entrance  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medical  Sciences  :  Bucknill  Scholarship  and  First  Medical 
Exhibition,  190  guineas,  divided  equally  between  W.  A.  E.  Karunaratne 
and  C.  J.  H.  Sharp ;  Second  Medical  Exhibition,  55  guineas,  H.  A. 
Fawcett,  proxime  accessit  E.  A.  L.  Sansom  ;  Epsom  Scholarship, 
H.  LL.  G.  Hughes. 

Charing  Cions  Hospital. — Huxley  Entrance  Scholarship,  50  guineas: 
R.  V.  Bevan.  Universities  Scholarship,  50  guineas :  C.  J.  Marshall. 

Guy's  Hospital. — Senior  Science  Scholarship  for  University  Students  : 
£50,  Ronald  C.  Oxanne,  B.A.,  Hertford  College,  Oxford.  Junior 
Science  Scholarships  :  £150,  Arthur  Lisle  Punch,  Preliminary  Science 
Class,  Guy’s  Hospital;  £60,  Alfred  George  Simmins,  Preliminary  Science 
Class,  Guy’s  Hospital.  Certificates  :  John  Frank  Herbert  Stallman, 
Preliminary  Science  Class,  Guy’s  Hospital ;  Olaf  Gleeson,  Walthamstow 
Technical  Institute.  Entrance  Scholarships  in  Arts  :  £100,  Alexander 
Beckett  Bond,  Bradfield  College  ;  £50,  John  Arnold  Molony  Alcock, 
Radley  College.  Equal  Certificates  :  Samuel  Vidot,  St.  Louis  College, 
Seychelles  ;  Albert  Victor  Wood,  Wolverhampton  Grammar  School. 

London  Hospital. — Entrance  Scholarships  in  Science:  £120  (Price), 
A.  C.  Perry  ;  £60,  P.  C.  Cloake ;  £35,  S.  Batchelor.  Epsom  Scholar¬ 
ship,  £126,  J.  N.  Deacon.  Price  Scholarship  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
(University  Scholarship),  £60  :  H.  FI.  Mathias,  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

St.  George' s  Hospital. — University  Scholarships  :  Ernest  Franz  W. 
Grellier  and  W.  E.  Waller  (equal).  Allingham  Scholarship  in  Surgery  : 
Lionel  Colledge.  William  Brown  £100  Exhibition  :  E.  W.  M.  H.  Phil¬ 
lips.  Brackenbury  Prizes  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  :  W.  W.  Berry. 
William  Brown  £40  Exhibition  :  C.  H.  S.  Frankau. 

Manchester  University. — Research  Fellows:  J.  H.  Andrews,  M.Sc., 
in  Metallurgy  ;  W.  N.  Haworth,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  and  J.  E.  Ramsbottom, 
M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  in  Chemistry. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  :  Armstrong  College. — Entrance  Exhibition 
in  Science,  £20  :  Basil  G.  Quin.  Entrance  Exhibitions  in  Art :  Gilbert 
G.  Armstrong  and  Margaret  Douglas.  Newcastle  Corporation  Exhibi¬ 
tions — Science  :  Mildred  Atkinson,  Cedric  I.  Burrell,  Wm.  Flesketh, 
Basil  G.  Quin,  Carl  F.  Schmidt;  Arts:  Henry  H.  Wilcox.  Lloyd’s 
Scholarship  in  Naval  Architecture  :  Kenneth  Inglis. 

Oxford  University.  —  Harness  Prize  :  Robert  C.  Brooke,  B.A., 
King’s  ;  honourable  mention,  Joseph  Meek,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity. — 
Geographical  Scholarship  :  Benjamin  W.  Baker,  B.A.,  University 
College ;  commended,  Anthony  H.  Simpson,  Scholar  of  Corpus. 

Jesus. — Open  Mathematical  Scholarship  :  Sydney  L.  Smith,  Northamp¬ 
ton  and  County  School.  Scholarship  on  result  of  Welsh  Cential  Board 
Examination  in  Science  and  Mathematics:  William  Hughes,  Llangefni 
County  School,  Anglesea.  Open  History  Exhibition,  £60  :  Frank  L. 
Clark,  Alleyn’s  School,  Dulwich,  and  London  School  of  Economics, 
Holloway.  Open  Natural  Science  Exhibition,  £60  :  Ivan  R.  Gibbs, 
Cheltenham  Grammar  School. 

Merton. — Fellowship  :  Eric  A.  Barber,  sometime  Scholar  of  New  College. 
St.  John's. — Senior  Scholarship  :  F.  A.  Mason,  Scholar  of  New  College. 
Trinity. — Fellowships:  R.  A.  Knox,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  Balliol  (son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester)  ;  J.  Leslie  Brierley,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls  (Official  Fellow,  to  be  Lecturer  in  Law). 

Reading,  University  College. — Dr.  W.  G.  Duffield  has  been  ap¬ 


pointed  Professor  of  Physics  ;  Miss  Grace  Owen,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in 
Education  ;  Miss  M.  D.  Belgrave,  M.A.,  Sessional  Lecturer  in  English 
Literature;  Mr.  J.  P.  Clatworthy,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics; 
and  Mr.  Walter  Ford,  B.A.,  Teacher  of  Singing. 

St.  Andrews  University. — Berry  Scholarships  :  Mental  Philosophy, 
James  Baxter,  M.A.  ;  English,  Charles  B.  Mackie,  M.A.  (gained,  but 
resigned,  by  James  Wilson,  M.A.).  —  Bruce  Scholarship :  Mental 
Philosophy,  William  Douglas,  M.A. — Ramsay  Scholarship:  Classics, 
W.  R.  C.  Callander,  M.A.  —  Miller  Prizes :  Classics,  Frederick  T 
Mackenzie  ;  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  John  N.  MTnroy, 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS, 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  on  October  19.  Present  :  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  President, 
in  the  chair ;  Prof.  Adams,  Prof.  Adamson,  Dr.  Armitage 
Smith,  Mr.  Barlet,  Rev.  J.  O.  Bevan,  Rev.  J.  B.  Blomfield, 
Rev.  A.  W.  Boulden,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Charles,  Mr.  Holland, 
Miss  Lawford,  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Prof.  Lyde,  Mr.  Marx,  Mr.  Millar 
Inglis,  Dr.  Moody,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Star- 
buck,  Mr.  Storr,  Mr.  Yincent,  and  Mr.  White. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  results  of  the  recent  Summer  Exam¬ 
ination  of  Teachers,  and  diplomas  were  granted  to  those  candi¬ 
dates  who  had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions.  (For  list,  see 
page  439.)  The  prize  of  £10  for  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Barnes,  the  prize  of  £5  for  Mathe¬ 
matics  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Hemmings,  and  the  prize  of  £5  for  Natural 
Sciences  to  Mr.  E.  Shepherd. 

He  reported  the  preparations  that  had  been  made  for  the 
Winter  Meeting  for  Teachers  to  take  place  in  the  second  week  in 
January  next. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Educational  Times  Committee, 
it  was  resolved  that  a  special  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
deal  with  all  matters  relating  to  the  production  and  publication 
of  the  College  journal. 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  showing  the  result  of 
the  operations  of  the  College  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  current  year,  was  adopted. 

The  Examination  Committee  presented  a  Report  recommending 
(<x)  that  vacancies  in  the  examining  staff  in  the  department  of 
Mathematics  should  be  advertised,  and  applications  invited  to 
fill  the  vacancies  ;  ( b )  that  no  prize  at  the  diploma  examination 
should  be  awarded  to  a  candidate  who  had  not  qualified  for  the 
Licentiateship  or  Fellowship  Diploma.  The  Report  was  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Canon  R.  D.  Swallow,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Chig- 
well  School,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  to  till  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Eve. 

Mr.  Rushbrooke  was  appointed  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  College  on  the  Federal  Council. 

The  Rev.  J.  O.  Bevan  was  appointed  the  representative  of  the 
College  on  the  Council  of  the  League  of  the  Empire. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  Edward  Arnold.— Tales  of  Old  Romance  (6  parts),  and  Every  Child’s  Stories 
(6  parts). 

By  the  Cambridge  University  Press.— Barter’s  Scenes  from  Eighteenth 
Century  Comedos  ;  Lobban’s  Fifty  Poems  of  Tennyson. 

By  W.  B.  Clive. — London  Matriculation  Directory,  September,  1910. 

By  Haciiette  &  Co.— Mnemonic  French  ;  Pocket  Polyglot  Series,  Nos.  1  and  2  ; 
Bernon’s  Pronunciation  of  the  French  Language  Simplified  ;  Cossard  and  Laurent’s 
Methode  Directe  ;  Huguenet’s  About’s  Le  Gram  de  Plomb  ;  Lazare's  Questionnaire 
General ;  Purkiss’s  Introduction  to  French  Sounds ;  Themoin  and  Bluth’s  i  cutsche 
Lektionen  nach  der  Gouin  Methode;  Weiss’s  Hautf’s  Die  Geschichte  von  dem 
Kleinen  Muck. 

By  Macmillan  &  Co. — Modern  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ;  Fowler’s 
Narratives  from  Gibbon’s  Roman  Empire  ;  Parr’s  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Caesar. 

By  Methuen  &  Co.— Cunnington’s  Home  and  State ;  Elias’s  In  the  great  Colonial 
Bush  ;  Wilmot-  Buxton’s  Junior  History  of  Great  Britain. 

By  .1.  Murray.  —  Hard wich  and  Costley- White’s  Old  Testament  History, 
Period  IV. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press. — Allsopp’s  Tennyson’s  Princess;  Parr'* 
Carlyle’s  Heroes  ;  Templeton’s  Dumas'  (Pere)  Pages  Choisies. 

Calendar  of  the  University  College,  Reading. 

Calendar  of  the  Aberdeen  University. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Leeds. 

Incorporated  Accountants’  Year  Book,  1910-11. 


Eve  Memorial  Fund.  —  In  the  list  of  contributors  published  last- 
month  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Addis  was  accidentally  omitted,  and  a 
contribution  has  since  been  received  from  Sir  George  Young. 
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ClouglVs  Correspondence  College, 

TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


The  O/c/est  and  IVIost  Successful  Correspondence  College. 


CLOUGH’S  A.C.P.  CLASSES. 

Remarkable  Successes  of  Clough’s  Students. 


In  August 


1908 


A.C.P.  Exam. 


THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  STUDENT 

was  Mr.  R.  A.  WRIGHT,  a  Member  of  Clough’s  A.C.P.  Class,  who  obtained  Honours  in  Three  Subjects. 

At  this  Exam.  ALL  THE  HONOURS  IN  ENGLISH  were  gained  by  Clough's  Students. 


In  Jan., 


1909 


A.C.P.  Exam. 


THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  STUDENT 

was  Miss  M.  A.  CURLING,  a  Member  of  Clough’s  A.C.P.  Class,  who  obtained  Honours  in  Three  Subjects. 

At  this  Exam.  THE  ONLY  STUDENT  TO  OBTAIN  HONOURS  IN  SCIENCE  teas  a  Member  of  Clough’s  A.C.P.  Class. 


In  Jan.,  1910 


A.C.P.  Exam.,  ONE  of  the 


TWO  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  STUDENTS 

was  Mr.  A.  C.  BRIDEN,  a  Member  of  Clough’s  A.C.P.  Class,  who  obtained  Honours  in  Two  Subjects. 

At  this  Exam.  THE  ONLY  STUDENT  TO  OBTAIN  HONOURS  IN  ENGLISH  was  a  Member  of  Clough's  A.C.P.  Class. 


It  will  thus  he  seen  that  Clough’s  A.C.P.  Students  have  occupied 

THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  POSITIONS 

FOR  THREE  YEARS  RUNNING. 

^  New  Classes  now  commencing:  for  the  A.C.P.  Examinations,  August,  1911, 
January,  1912,  and  intending  students  are  advised  to  commence  without  delay. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  Plan,  Terms,  and  full  Particulars  of  any  of  CLOUGH'S  CLASSES — 

PRELIMINARY  CERTIFICATE.  CERTIFICATE.  MATRICULATION,  OXFORD 
and  CAMBRIDGE  LOCALS,  A.C.P.,  L.L.A.,  and  HIGHER  FROEBEL, 

Write  to — 

THE  SECRETARY,  CLOUGH’S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. — TEACHERS’  DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION. 

Summer,  1910. 


The  Summer  Exammahon  commenced  on  the  29th  of  August,  and™  held  in  London  and  at  the  following  Local  Centres _ 

"  1"K  I’U"'  Bnsto '  GIas«ow,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Sanday  (Orkney),  Tottington,  Wick  • 

Bangalore,  Lucknow  Madras,  Sanawar,  Simla  (India) ;  Umcinto  (S.  Africa) ;  Change  Islands  (Newfoundland);  Freetown  (Sierra 
Leone) ;  Hong-Kong  (China).  v 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  was  301. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  candidates  who  passed  in  the  various  subjects:  (lion.)  attached  to  a  name,  or  to  a  letter 
denoting  a  subject,  indicates  that  the  candidate  obtained  Honours  in  the  subject : _ 


Theory  and  Practice 
of  Education. 

Licentiateship. 

Amesbury,  J. 

Barnes,  T.  S. 

Benians,  P.  S. 

Brooke,  H. 

Cooper,  J.  G. 

Cross,  Miss  A.  G. 

Dodd,  Miss  J.  A. 

Evans,  W.  A. 

Galbraith,  M.  H.  A. 

Guy,  B.  B. 

Hughes,  B. 

Jones,  J.  E. 

Le  Pevedic,  J.  M. 

Munro,  F.  W. 

Parkes,  J.  A. 

Renwick,  J. 

Rittenberg,  R.  J. 
Robinson,  W. 

Rogers,  C.  W. 

Rowland,  J.  W. 

Seddon,  J. 

Shepherd,  E. 

Sutcliffe,  T. 

Swift,  J.  A. 

Thomas,  T.  J. 

Toyer,  R.  V. 

Webley,  C.  E. 

Whalley,  Miss  A.  L. 

White,  A.  J. 

Whitebrooki,  J.  C. 

Williams,  H. 

Associateship. 

Abrahams,  P. 

Atchison,  F. 

Bending,  P.  B. 

Bentley,  R.  P. 

Blackburn,  Miss  M.  E. 
Boyle,  Miss  J. 

Bramwell,  Miss  M.  L. 
Briden,  A.  C. 

Brown,  W.  J. 

Butterworth,  Miss  S.  E. 
Chance,  J. 

Clarkson,  J.  J. 

Colville,  Miss  E.  C. 

Cooke,  T.  G. 

Counsel],  T. 

Cox,  F.  V. 

Crimp,  Miss  D.  G. 

Dawes,  Miss  A.  E. 

Dodd,  E. 

Dowse,  H. 

Doyle,  T. 

Drakeley,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Elcombe,  E.  E. 

Entwistle,  W.  C. 

Evans,  A.  E. 

Evans,  E.  P. 

Eyre-Walker,  W. 

Finch,  G.  J. 

Fleming,  R. 

Fowler,  Miss  G.  E. 

Frayer,  Mrs.  A.  M.  E. 
Gardner,  Miss  G.  O. 

Garner,  E. 

Gibbons,  Miss  A.  M. 

Grant,  A.  S. 

Green,  Miss  E.  G.  G. 
Griffith,  Miss  E.  L. 

Griffiths,  W.  H. 

Hargreaves,  Miss  R.  B. 
Harley,  E.  M. 

Hannan,  A.  G. 

He  ward,  G. 

Hill,  W.  J. 

Hoad,  Miss  A.  M. 

Irving,  R. 

James,  Miss  A. 

Keast,  Miss  A.  E. 

Kelly,  W.  J. 


Kemp,  G.  S.  F. 
Kennedy,  C.  J. 
Kitchen,  F. 

Laugher,  J.  H. 
Lowe,  M  iss  H.  PI. 
Lucas,  E. 

Ludford,  Miss  A.  H. 
Maccormac,  M.  C. 
Main  waring,  R. 
Marchant,  P.  J. 
McGahey,  M.  R. 
McGinity,  J. 
McMillan,  W. 
Middleton,  D.  H. 
Miles,  Miss  C. 
Mitchell,  J.  W. 
Moffatt,  M. 

Norman,  J.  E. 
Osborne,  J.  P. 
Parrel],  Miss  L.  D. 
Paul,  W.  J. 

Peck,  F. 

Perry,  Miss  E.  J. 
Piggott,  Miss  M.  M. 
Pook,  Miss  F.  E. 
Price,  Miss  A.  G. 
Riches,  P.  G. 
Rimmer,  J. 

Royce,  Miss  A.  M. 
Self,  Miss  F.  L. 
Smith,  A.  R. 

Smith,  Miss  S.  E. 
Sparshott,  T.  E. 
Squire,  Miss  E. 
Steedman,  Miss  M. 
Stephens,  J.  V.  J. 
Stevens,  Miss  A.  L. 
Stevens,  Miss  F.  E. 
Sutherland,  J.  H.  C. 
Sutton,  J.  F. 

Sykes,  V.  H. 

Taylor,  Miss  A.  B. 
Toyer,  A.  M. 
Vaughan,  W. 

Wallis,  Miss  M.  A. 
Walsh,  Miss  B. 
Weaver,  W.  R. 
Westgate,  Miss  C.  M. 
Wilson,  Miss  A.  S. 
Wilson,  R.  O. 

Winsor,  A.  E. 

Wood,  A.  J. 

Wragg,  J.  W. 


English  Language. 

C Subject  No.  1.) 

Ashman,  E.  T. 

Atchison,  F. 

Bentley,  R.  P. 

Birkenhead,  H.  T.  G. 
Boucher,  Miss  J. 
Bramwell,  Miss  M.  L. 
Bullough,  F.  W. 
Butterworth,  Miss  S.  E. 
Clarke,  H. 

Counsell,  T. 

Cox,  E.  W.  A. 

Cox,  F.  V. 

Crimp,  Miss  D.  G. 

Datson,  A. 

Dawes,  Miss  A.  E. 

Dodd,  E. 

Dowse,  H. 

Doyle,  T. 

Entwistle,  W.  C. 

Evans,  E.  P. 

Eyre-Walker,  W. 

Fell,  C.  G. 

Field,  E.  B.  (hon.) 

Grant,  A.  S. 

Green,  Miss  E.  G.  G. 
Green,  H.  E.  B. 

Griffith,  Miss  E.  L. 

Guest,  H. 

Harker,  Miss  D.  I. 


Hill,  W.  J. 

Hull,  H.  J.  P. 

Hunt,  E.  H. 

Hutchins,  R.  E. 

Jones,  W.  H. 

Kelly,  W.  J. 

Kelly,  W.  S. 

Kitchen,  F. 

Linton,  Miss  I. 
Maccormac,  M.  C. 
Mackintosh,  Miss  E. 
Marsh,  W. 

Matthews,  Miss  W. 
Mayne,  G.  W. 
Middlelmrst,  F. 

Neeves,  A.  E. 

Norman,  J.  E. 

Parrell,  Miss  L.  D. 
Pearce,  R.  A. 
Pickhaver,  Miss  G. 
Puzey,  G.  A. 

Rogers,  Miss  K.  L. 
Sanders,  J. 

Scarlett,  E.  J. 

Scott,  Miss  M.  I. 

Smith,  F. 

Stephens,  J.  V.  J. 
Stevens,  Miss  A.  L. 
Stevenson,  C.  (lion.) 
Sutton,  J.  F. 

Sykes,  V.  H. 

Taylor,  B.  A. 

Ware,  Miss  H.  S. 
Welburu,  Miss  K.  E.  M. 
Wilson,  R.  O. 

Winsor,  A.  E. 


English  History. 

Ashman,  E.  T. 

Atchison,  F. 

Benney,  W.  E. 

Birch,  H.  J. 

Black,  Miss  A. 

Bramwell,  Miss  M.  L. 
Burden,  H.  W. 
Butterworth,  Miss  S.  E. 
Cheevers,  Miss  F. 

Clarke,  H. 

Counsell,  T. 

Crimp,  Miss  D.  G.  (lion.) 
Datson,  A. 

Davey,  J.  G. 

Dawes,  Miss  A.  E. 

Dean,  Miss  B. 

Dowse,  H. 

Doyle,  T. 

Entwistle,  W.  C.  (hon.) 
Field,  E.  E. 

Fleming,  E. 

Gardner,  Miss  G.  O. 

Gill,  T.  G. 

Grant,  A.  8. 

Green,  G.  T. 

Green,  H.  E.  B. 

Guest,  H. 

Hammond,  Miss  E.L.  (hon.) 
Hatcher,  H.  IT. 

Hill,  W.  J. 

Hobley,  Miss  L. 

Hull,  H.  J.  P.  (hon.) 

Hunt,  E.  H. 

Kelly,  W.  8. 

Kimpton,  Miss  G. 

Kitchen,  F.  (hon.) 
Maccormac,  M.  C. 
Mainhood,  A.  E. 

Matthews,  Miss  W.  (hon.) 
McCormick,  T. 

McParland,  M. 
Middlelmrst,  F. 

Mockett,  H. 

Molson,  Miss  C. 

Morgan,  P.  A.  (hon.) 
Neeves,  A.  E. 


Norman,  J.  E. 
Pearce,  R.  A. 
Pearson,  W.  H. 
Riches,  P.  G. 
Roberts,  E.  J. 
Scott,  Miss  M.  I. 
Squire,  Miss  E. 
Steedman,  Miss  M. 
Stephens,  J.  V.  J. 
Stevens,  Miss  A.  L. 
Stevens,  Miss  F.  E. 
Stevenson,  C. 
Sutton,  J.  F. 

Tate,  R.  L.  P. 
Taylor,  B.  A. 
Warren,  E.  L. 
Wilson,  R.  O. 

Wood,  A.  J. 


Geography. 

Ashman,  E.  T. 

Atchison,  F. 

Birkenhead,  H.  T.  G. 
Black,  Miss  A. 

Burden,  H.  W. 
Butterworth,  Miss  S.  E. 
Cox,  F.  V. 

Datson,  A. 

Davidson,  G.  G. 

Dean,  Miss  B. 
de  Gruyther,  T.  D.  D. 
Dowse,  H. 

Entwistle,  W.  C. 

Field,  E.  E. 

Fleming,  E. 

Gill,  T.  G. 

Grant,  A.  S. 

Hawke,  J.  A. 

Hill,  W.  J. 

Hull,  H.  J.  P. 

Mainhood,  A.  E. 

Morgan,  P.  A. 

Neeves,  A.  E. 

Rimmer,  J. 

Scott,  Miss  M.  I. 

Squire,  Miss  E. 
Stephens,  J.  V.  J. 
Sutton,  J.  F. 

Tate,  R.  L.  P. 

Toyer,  A.  M. 

Webley,  C.  E. 

Wilson,  R.  O. 

Winsor,  A.  E. 

Wyatt,  J.  C. 


Arithmetic. 

Atchison,  F. 

Bates,  A.  D. 

Beale,  Miss  B. 

Bentley,  R.  P. 

Beyaert,  Miss  J. 
Bramwell,  Miss  M.  L. 
Bullough,  F.  W. 
Burden,  H.  W. 
Butterworth,  Miss  S.  E. 
Datson,  A. 

Dawes,  Miss  A.  E. 
Doyle,  T. 

Entwistle,  W.  C. 

Field,  E.  E. 

Grant,  A.  S. 

Guest,  H. 

Hammond,  Miss  E.  L. 
Harker,  Miss  D.  I. 
Harman,  A.  G. 

Hill,  W.  J. 

Hull,  H.  J.  P. 

Hunt,  E.  H. 

Jenkin,  W.  J. 

Keast,  Miss  A.  E. 
Maccormac,  M.  C. 
McCormick,  T. 
McParland,  M. 


Morgan,  P.  A. 
Neeves,  A.  E. 
Pearce-Batten,  W.  H. 
Pearson,  W.  H. 

Peck,  F. 

Rogers,  Miss  K.  L. 
Rowland,  J.  W. 
Sanders,  J. 

Scott,  Miss  M.  I. 
Seinmens,  W.  H. 
Shuttleworth,  A. 
Stevens,  Miss  F.  E. 
Stevenson,  C. 

Sutton,  J.  F. 

Tate,  R.  L.  P. 

Taylor,  B.  A. 

Ware,  Miss  H.  S. 
Washington,  J.  H. 
Weaver,  W.  R. 

Wevell,  A. 

Wilson,  R.  O. 

Winsor,  A.  E. 


Mathematics. 

Licentiateship. 

Amesbury,  J. 

Butler,  J.  H. 

Cunliffe,  W.  E. 

Guy,  B.  B. 

Hemmings,  F.  J. 

(hon.  geometry  and  conics) 
Hunt,  E.  H. 

Johnston,  H.  P. 

(hon.  algebra) 
Norton,  N.  H. 

Riordan,  J.  E. 

Robinson,  W. 

Rolf,  G.  A. 

Rowland,  J.  W. 

Seddon,  J. 

Shepherd,  E. 

Sutcliffe,  T. 

Associateship. 

Atchison,  F. 

Atkins,  T. 

Birkenhead,  H.  T.  G. 
Bullough,  F.  W. 

Cox,  F.  V. 

Datson,  A.  (hon.  algebra) 
de  Gruyther,  T.  D.  D. 
Doyle,  T. 

Gill,  T.  G. 

Goodland,  A.  J. 

Goodman,  Miss  H.  B. 
Grant,  A.  S. 

Green,  H.  E.  B. 

Guest,  H.  (hon.  algebra) 
Hart,  A.  H. 

Hill,  W.  J. 

Hull,  H.  J.  P.  (hon.  algebra) 
Kelly,  W.  J. 

Kennedy,  C.  J. 

Mainhood,  A.  E. 
McParland,  M. 

Middleton,  D.  H. 

Morgan,  P.  A. 

Norman,  J.  E. 

Pearson,  W.  H. 

Roden,  H. 

Self,  Miss  F.  L. 

Seinmens,  W.  H. 
Shuttleworth,  A. 

Stephens,  J.  V.  J. 

Tate,  R.  L.  P. 

Towers,  T.  S. 

Toyer,  A.  M. 

Warren,  E.  L. 

Wevell,  A. 

Wharton,  G. 

WiddowsoD,  M. 

Winsor,  A.  E. 

Wood,  A.  J. 


Algebra.* 

Licentiateship. 
Whittaker,  J.  H. 

Associateship. 
Newington,  G.  C. 


Languages. 

e.  =  Higher  English. 

/.  =  French,  g.  =  German, 
i.  =  Italian,  l.  =  Latin. 

Licentiateship. 

Cruickshank,  R.  e.  f. 
Dennys,  Bro.  /.  (hon.)  i. 
Hambly,  W.  D.  e.  f. 

Harker,  Miss  D.  I.  e.  f. 
Hunt,  E.  H.  /.  1. 

Lancaster,  C.  e.  f. 

Tichelly,  F.  f.(hon.)  g.(hon.) 

Associateship. 

Ashman,  E.  T.  /. 

Bates,  A.  D.  /. 

Calcott,  H.  N.  H.  /. 

Crimp,  Miss  D.  G.  1. 

Green,  G.  T.  /. 

Hoad,  Miss  A.  M.  f. 
Hobley,  Miss  L.  /. 
Macarthur,  M.  1. 

Pook,  Miss  F.  E.  f. 

Rogers,  Miss  K.  L.  f. 
Siddall,  Miss  G.  /. 

Stepney,  Miss  E.  E.  f. 
Stratford,  Miss  A.  T.  /. 
Welburu,  Miss  K.  E.  M. 

/.  (hon.) 

Willder,  Miss  A.  B.  /. 
Wilson,  R.  O.  /.  (hon.) 
Wyatt,  J.  C.  /. 


Science. 

а.  =  Astronomy. 

б.  =  Botany. 
ch.  =  Chemistry. 
g.  =  Geology. 
m.  =  Mechanics. 
p.  =  Experimental 

Physics. 

ph.  =  Animal  Physiology. 

Licentiateship. 

Gaskin,  H.  pli.g. 

Hunt,  J.  ph.b.  (hon.) 
Norton,  N.  H.  p.  b.  (hon.) 
Pinching,  Miss  O.  E. 

ph.b.  (hon.) 
Robinson,  W.  m.ch. 

Rolf,  G.  H.  m. ph.  (hon.) 
Rowland,  J.  W.  p.ch.(hon.) 
Seddon,  J.  p.m. 

Shepherd,  E.  p.ch.  (hon.) 
Sutcliffe,  T.  ch.  ph. 

Tongue,  Miss  B.  ph.b. 
Waller,  J.  a  .ph. 


Associateship. 
Black,  Miss  A.  ph.b. 
Bramwell,  MissM.L.  ch.ph. 
Counsell,  T.  ph.g. 

Ludford,  Miss  A.  H.  ch.ph. 
Matthews,  S.  J.  C.  ph.b. 
Ramsay,  A.  M.  ch.ph. 
Rimmer,  J.  ch.ph. 

Scott, MissM. I.  ch.ph.(lion. ) 
Steedman,  Miss  M. 

ch.  (hon.)  b. 

Sutton,  J.  T.  ch.  (hon.)ph. 
Weaver,  W.  R.  ph.b. 


*  Under  old  Regulations. 
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Diplomas  were  awarded  to  the  following, 
the  prescribed  conditions  : — 


Licentiateship. 

Benians,  P.  S. 

Butler,  J.  H. 

Cooper,  J.  G. 

Cunlifte,  W.  E. 

Dodd,  Miss  J.  A. 
Evans,  W.  A. 
Galbraith,  M.  H.  A. 
Hambly,  W.  D. 
Hughes,  B. 

Lancaster,  C. 

Riordan,  J.  E. 
Rittenberg,  R.  J. 
Robinson,  W. 

Roil,  G.  A. 

Rogers,  C.  W. 
Rowland,  J.  W. 
Seddon,  J. 

Shepherd,  E. 

Swift,  J.  A. 

Thomas,  T.  J. 

Waller,  J. 

White,  A.  J, 

Williams,  H. 


Associateship. 

Abrahams,  P. 
Atchison,  F. 

Bates,  A.  D. 

Beale,  Miss  B, 
Benney,  W.  E. 


Beyaert,  Miss  J. 

Boyle,  Miss  J. 

Briden,  A.  C. 

Brown,  W.  J. 
Butterworth,  Miss  S.  E. 
Chance,  J. 

Clarkson,  J.  J. 

Counsell,  T. 

Dodd,  E. 

Dowse,  H. 

Drakeley,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Entwistle,  W.  C. 

Evans,  A.  E. 

Evans,  E.  P. 

Finch,  G.  J. 

Fowler,  Miss  G.  E. 
Frayer,  Mrs.  A.  M.  E. 
Gibbons,  Miss  A.  M. 
Goodman,  Miss  H.  B. 
Grant,  A.  S. 

Green,  Miss  E.  G.  G. 
Green,  G.  T. 

Griffiths,  W.  H. 
Hammond,  Miss  E.  L. 
Hargreaves,  Miss  R.  B. 
Hart,  A.  H. 

Heward,  G. 

Hill,  W.  J. 

Irving,  R. 

Janies,  Miss  A. 

Kitchen,  F. 

Laugher,  J.  H. 

Lowe,  Miss  H.  H. 
Lucas,  E. 

Mainwaring,  R. 


who  had  satisfied  all 


Marchant,  P.  J. 
McMillan,  W. 

Miles,  Miss  Clara. 
Mitchell,  J.  W. 
Moclcett,  H. 

Moffatt,  M. 
Newington,  G.  C. 
Osborne,  J.  P. 
Parrell,  Miss  L.  D. 
Paul,  W.  J. 

Price,  Miss  A.  G. 
Ramsay,  A.  M. 
Riches,  P.  G. 

Roden,  H. 

Sanders,  J. 

Scott,  Miss  M.  I. 
Smith,  A.  R. 

Smith,  Miss  S.  E. 
Sparshott,  T.  E. 
Squire,  Miss  E. 
Stepney,  Miss  E.  E. 
Sutherland,  J.  H.  C. 
Sutton,  J.  F. 

Sykes,  V.  H. 

Taylor,  Miss  A.  B. 
Vaughan,  W. 

Wallis,  Miss  M.  A. 
Warren,  E.  L. 
Washington,  J.  H. 
Webley,  C.  E. 
Westgate,  Miss  C.  M. 
WTi(ldowson,  M. 
Wilson,  R.  O. 

Wragg,  J.  W. 


THE  BEST  TUITION 

FOR  ALL  EXAMS. 

IS  PROVIDED  BY 

SMITH’S. 


SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  A.C.P.  Sc  L.C.P. 

Fullest  Notes,  Most  Up-to-date. 

The  Most  Careful  Corrections. 

The  Best  Advice,  and  the  BEST  RESULTS. 


Write  f or  full  particulars  to 

H.  J.  SMITH,  B.Sc.  Bond., 


Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following  : — 

For  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  to  Thomas  Searle  Barnes. 
For  Mathematics,  to  Frederick  James  Hemmings. 

For  Natural  Sciences,  to  Ernest  Shepherd. 


Bosebery  House, 

Breams  Buildings, 

Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  AND  TITLE 

(ST.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY). 


PREPARATION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  CLASSES,  EDINBURGH 

(Founded  1876). 

Experienced  Tutors,  holding  high  University  Distinctions. 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  TO  INDUSTRY  AND 

COMMERCE. 

( Continued  from  page  410.) 

III. — The  Views  of  the  Industrial  and  Commercial  Firms. 

Answers  to  my  inquiries  have  been  received  from  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  large  shipowners,  from  a  few  large  shipbuilders, 
from  nearly  all  the  great  railway  companies,  from  a  good  many 
banking  and  insurance  companies,  from  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds,  and  from  employers’  federations,  representing  very  large 
interests. 

Almost  all  explain  their  preference  for  elementary-school 
boys  in  such  a  way  as  to  pay  a  well  deserved  compliment  directly 
to  the  adaptability  of  the  elementary-school  boy,  and  indirectly 
to  the  existing  system  of  elementary  education.  A  good  many 
speak  in  high  terms  of  the  value  of  evening  schools,  including 
technical  institutes  and  schools  of  art.  Banks  and  insurance 
companies  almost  invariably  (but  other  firms  as  well)  seek  for 
the  secondary-school  product.  There  is  some  call  for  the  men 
trained  at  the  highest  institutions,  but  this  call  is  so  much 
confined  to  firms  whose  works  or  business  requires  technical 
skill  that  it  is  fully  evident  that  the  others  do  not  yet  feel  the 
need  for  such  men,  nor  know  how  to  use  them.  There  appears, 
also,  with  some  frequency,  the  traditional  fling  at  the  public 
schools  and  at  the  Universities. 

Catch  the  boy  as  he  leaves  the  elementary  school;  induce 
him  to  attend  evening  classes ;  add  to  that  the  training  of  the 
workshop  or  the  business  house,  and  you  have  the  fairly  common 
plan  of  training  those  who  will  rise  above  the  rank  of  “  hands.” 
From  the  best  of  these  come  the  foremen ;  from  those  in  turn 
the  sub-managers  are  selected,  and  so  on.  It  is  interesting  to 
see,  however,  that  the  possibility  of  a  change  is  not  unforeseen. 

It  happens  [says  one  of  our  greatest  industrial  leaders]  that  at  the 
present  moment  all  the  men  who  fill  the  positions  of  responsibility  in  our 
office  come  from  elementary  schools.  Naturally,  they  belong  to  a  period 
when  secondary  schools  were  not  so  accessible  as  now,  and  probably  the 
same  remark  may  not  be  applicable  to  their  successors. 

There  is  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  system  in 
those  trades  or  industries  in  which  apprenticeship  was  once 
common.  “  Time  off  ”  is  occasionally  allowed  to  attend  day 
technical  classes.  But  there  is  evidence  that  such  a  plan  of 
training  would  not  be  generally  acceptable,  and  I  am  told  by 
one  representative  of  a  large  set  of  interests  that 

the  whole  question  of  the  method  of  teaching  boys  their  trade  in  and  on 
the  works  seems  in  need  of  reform ;  ...  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any¬ 
thing  to  be  done  in  this  way  except  by  some  compulsory  scheme  affecting 
all  employers  ; 

and  by  a  representative  of  another  vast  set  of  interests  that, 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  question  of  technical  education  is  so  un¬ 
avoidably  mixed  up  with  the  apprenticeship  question  in  such  a  form  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  deal  with  one  without  the  other.  Furthermore, 
the  apprenticeship  question  is  so  clouded  by  the  conflicting  interests  of 
the  various  unions,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  as  regards 
employers,  and  other  difficulties,  that  nothing  short  of  a  far  reaching 
Parliamentary  scheme  is  likely,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  to  materially 
alter  the  situation. 

The  markets  call  emphatically  for  the  “  practical  ”  man. 
A  view  more  sympathetic  with  higher  education,  and  not 
altogether  uncommon,  may  be  stated  thus :  A  man  with 
practical  training  alone  can  do  much  ;  a  man  with  technical 
training  alone  can  do  little ;  a  combination  is,  therefore, 
essential.  If  only  one  can  be  had,  which  would  be  regrettable, 
that  must  be  the  practical  man. 

While,  as  I  have  already  said,  employers  generally  express 
the  highest  appreciation  of  the  value  of  evening  schools, 
technical  institutes,  and  schools  of  art  as  supplementary  to  the 
workshop,  the  factory,  and  the  office,  there  is  a  good  sprinkling 
of  severe  criticism.  It  is  alleged  that  the  schools  are  not 
practical,  and  that  teachers  of  art  as  well  as  of  science  display 
much  ignorance  of  the  manufacturing  process  and  of  the 
limitations  imposed  by  materials,  machinery,  and  generally  of 
the  conditions  of  work  and  organization  necessarily  enforced  in 
a  commercial  business.  This  is,  of  course,  no  new  view.  It  has 
been  expressed  to  me  all  over  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  I  fear 
there  is  much  truth  in  it.  Part  of  the  ignorance  is  due  to  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  manufacturer,  who  dreads  the  theft  of  his 
secrets.  But  the  impression  left  on  the  employers  is  partly  the 


fault  of  the  schools.  It  was  one  of  the  defects  of  the  technical 
education  movement  that  it  was  hasty  and  tumultuous.  Schools 
were  not  graded ;  teachers  and  institutes  set  up  claims  im¬ 
possible  of  fulfilment,  and  the  British  public  misunderstood. 
Hence  the  doing,  unfortunately  not  yet  ended,  of  much  mischief, 
which  has  had  to  be  repaired. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  place  to  draw  attention  to  one  of 
the  commonest  features  of  the  employers’  views.  They  think 
that  evening  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  schools  of  art  may 
help  the  individual  pupil  ;  it  does  not  enter  their  minds  that 
such  schools  may  aid  their  industries.  I  have  devoted  more 
attention  to  the  elementary  side  of  technical  education  than 
might,  at  first  sight,  appear  necessary.  My  object  has  been  to 
show  what  the  employer  thinks  of  what  be  comes  most  in 
contact  with.  His  views  in  that  respect  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  kind  of  appi’eciation  he  is  likely  to  give  to  that  of  which  he 
knows  less. 

I  am  much  disappointed  to  find  that  a  works  (of  a  technical 
character)  employing  thousands  of  skilled  workmen,  with  a 
world-wide  reputation,  says:  “The  men  technically  trained  up 
to  twenty  to  twenty-two  years  of  age  employed  by  us  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  in  number,  and  are  generally  such  as  have  had 
special  introduction  to  us.”  And  I  am  also  much  surprised  to 
find  a  large  and  well  known  firm  of  engine  makers  saying,  “  We 
have  never  had  any  application  from  the  Universities.”  Another 
firm,  whose  name  is  a  household  word,  says:  “There  are  no 

proper - schools  [naming  an  important  and  common  article 

of  commerce  which  forms  the  subject  of  large  industrial  works] 
in  this  country  such  as  are  found  on  the  Continent ;  so  it  would 
be  difficult  for  us  to  get  properly  trained  men  of  twenty  to 
twenty-three  years  af  age  straight  from  the  University  to  fill 
the  highest  posts  in  our  business.”  On  the  other  hand,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  at  a  University  in  which  great  stress  is  laid 
on  the  value  of  chemical  research,  says :  “  It  is,  perhaps,  an 
index  of  the  slender  relationship  between  commercial  chemistry 
and  scientific  work  to  state  that,  although  all  the  research  done 

in  my  laboratory  is  in - [using  exactly  the  same  term  as  the 

firm],  I  have  never  had  a  single  inquiry  for  a  chemist  from  a 
manufacturer  producing  or  using  these  compounds.”  I  hope  to 
serve  as  a  labour  exchange  between  this  laboratory  and  that 
factory.  There  is,  again,  a  common  impression  that  the  training 
in  the  Universities  and  higher  institutions  is  not  sufficiently 
practical,  and  much  fear  is  expressed  that  the  University  man 
would  not  care  for  the  continuous  and  laborious  routine  of  com¬ 
mercial  life.  A  gigantic  Association  in  the  north  of  England, 
with  extensive  business  ramifications  all  over  the  world,  and  at 
whose  works  considerable  chemical  knowledge  and  a  general 
scientific  training  are  necessary,  says  : 

For  our  works,  the  youths  who  come  to  us  have  had  a  public-school  or 
grammar-school  education  of  modern  type.  They  are  taken  from  school 
and  sent  to  the  works  for  twelve  months,  after  which,  if  they  show 
ability,  it  is  arranged  that  they  should  take  a  three-years’  day  course  at 
a  technical  school  and  obtain  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  They  then  go  to  our 
own  laboratory,  and  a  training  specially  suitable  to  our  requirements  is 
given  to  them. 

They  add  : 

Provided  a  youth  appears  to  be  energetic,  and  not  to  have  suffered 
materially  from  the  defects  often  induced  by  such  a  course,  we  should, 
upon  the  whole,  prefer  a  man  who  had  been  to  a  University.  .  .  .  For 
our  best  positions  in  the  commercial  departments  we  prefer  boys  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  from  good  public  schools  [I  think  it  is  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Grammar  School  type  which  is  in  mind]  to  those  who  are  younger, 
and  we  are  equally  glad  to  have  University  men,  provided  they  are 
energetic  and  fond  of  work.  Our  opinion  of  the  usual  result  of  a  course 
at  the  University  is  that  it  is  not  calculated  to  induce  this  spirit.  The 
length  of  the  vacations,  and  the  great  freedom  enjoyed  by  under¬ 
graduates,  do  not  form  a  good  preparation  for  the  absolute  tie,  the  long 
hours,  and  the  veiy  short  holidays  of  a  business  life. 

This  particular  view  was  written  in  the  North  of  England. 
Whether  or  not  true  as  a  criticism  of  some  phases  of  our  Univer¬ 
sity  life  and  work,  it  represents  too  common  a  view  to  be  omitted. 
It  is  not  true  of  some  of  our  largest  technical  institutions,  and  I 
cannot  think  that  it  is  true  of  the  younger  Universities.  But  it 
may  serve  to  show  these  institutions  what  spade  work  they  must 
undertake.  Let  me  return  to  criticisms.  A  general  manager  of 
one  of  our  great  railway  companies  says :  “We  have  in  the  past 
appointed  a  few  University  men,  but  it  is  not  an  experiment 
which  we  are  repeating.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  another  large  railway  company  says  : 

In  my  opinion,  no  man  is  fitted  for  the  higher  posts  in  the  engineering 
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world  unless  he  has  received  a  full  University  education,  and  it  is  a 
grea!  advantage  to  a  man  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world  if  he 
has  had,  and  has  made  proper  use  of,  a  University  training. 

And  again  by  another  : 

.  ,The  University  or  other  technical  institute  curriculum  does  not  enter 
into  our  estimate  of  the  fitness  of  the  individual.  It  is  certainly  in 
favour  of  the  lad  who  has  enjoyed  it,  hut  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  means 

i  'f  ‘TV*"?’  lt  haS  been  intelligently  employed  by  the  favoured 

s  udent,  the  less  fortunate  lad  with  definite  aim  is  not  irremediably 
out  of  the  running.  J 

1  lie  head  of  a  chemical  manufacturing  company,  which  employs 
University  trained  men,  puts  his  yiews  thus  : 

A®  “-variably  find  that  men  who  come  to  us  with  the  highest  technical 
qualifications,  either  from  a  technical  institute  or  from  the  Universities 
require  a  considerable  time  before  they  are  able  to  utilize  their  know¬ 
ledge  practically.  An  analyst,  for  example,  will  take  some  time  before 

e/e+wmZeS  (a<4 that  analyses  must  be  done  quickly  and  accurately, 
and  that  no  mistake  m  analysis  is  permissible.  With  regard  to  experi¬ 
mental  work,  it  is  also  some  time  before  a  University  man  can  be  got  to 
distinguish  between  results  which  are  likely  to  he  of  practical  value  and 

™  °f  m ly  tue0retlcal  laterest'  Some  men  acquire  their  experience 
very  quickly ;  others  very  slowly  or  not  at  all. 

One  more  quotation  under  this  head.  A  consulting  engineer 
with  a  large  practice,  who  employs  twelve  University  or  tech¬ 
nical  college  trained  men,  in  addition  to  a  large  technical  staff 
ot  a  lower  grade,  says  : 

I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  University  and  scientific  training  ;  hut 
there  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  difficulty  in  combining  the  University 
and  practical  training.  e  y 


xe  general  absence  of  replies  of  any  importance  from  sales¬ 
men  and  merchants  not  manufacturers  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  minds  of  business  men  of  that  type  are  not 
interested  in  the  problems  presented  to  them  by  my  letter  of 
inquiry.  -The  opportunities  for  the  propagandist  commercial 
traveller  and  for  the  economist  have  still  to  be  developed.  But 

71  U  C0dice  and  great  railway  companies  make  use 

ot  the  bchool  ot  Economics,  other  State  and  municipal  depart- 
ments  and  great  corporations  will,  sooner  or  later,  follow. 

,,  mally>  industrial  and  commercial  firms  point  out,  as  the 
colleges  do,  that  other  qualities  than  those  which  generalU  show 
in  ail  academic  career  are  necessary  in  the  fields  of  commerce 
and  industry.  Ihose  are  the  business  or  economic  sense,  alert¬ 
ness,  capacity  for  work,  loyalty  to  the  firm’s  interests,  push, 
perseverance,  social  qualities,  including  good  manners  towards 
clients,  tact  towards  subordinates,  and  capacity  to  get  the  best 
out  ot  them,  and  generally  the  power  to  control  men  and  things, 
these  qualities  do  not,  as  a  rule,  show  early,  and  consequently 
firms  should,  m  their  own  interests,  make  the  basis  of  selection 
large  and  broad.  Let  me  now  give  you  two  American  points  of 
a  lew.  abe  t  resident  of  Chicago  University  passed  on  my  letter  of 
inquiry  to  the  head  ot  an  engineering  firm  in  Kansas  City,  who 
says :  J 

•  In  °T1  ?ffice8’  w\ere  employ  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  men,  and 
m  our  field  work  where  we  have  twenty  or  thirty  more,  we  make  it  a  rule 
to  take  only  graduates  of  the  technical  schools,  except,  perhaps,  occa¬ 
sionally  on  field  work.  Once  in  a  while  we  have  taken  in  a  young 
man  as  office  boy,  or  a  few  general  assistants  who  were  not  technical 
graduates  ;  but  they  have  generally  left  us  either  because  they  were  not 
useful  or  because  they  desired  to  obtain  a  technical  education.  The  first 
Tw!1011  tbat  1  ask  any  young  man  who  applies  to  me  for  work  is  • 
^here  did  you  graduate?”  If  he  says  that  he  did  not  attend  a 
(  finical  school,  I  tell  him  that  we  have  no  place  for  him  ;  and,  if  he 
says  that  he  attended  such  a  school  for  two  or  three  years,  hut  did  not 
graduate,  I  advise  lnm  to  go  back  and  get  a  diploma.  I  am  always 
suspicious  about  such  applicants,  because  the  reason  that  most  men 

application  tecWal  de8Tee  is  generally  lack  of  ability  or  of 

I'he  young  graduate  must  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and 

°r  i  haSU°  obtain  hls  Practical  knowledge  bv  hard  knocks. 
However,  a  bright  graduate  rises  very  rapidly  in  engineering,  while 
the  non-gi-aduate  very  rarely  rises  at  all  above  the  position  of  draughts¬ 
man.  Those  in  America  who  desire  to  undertake  engineering  without 
technical  training  obtained  from  the  schools  must  for  ever  content 
themselves  with  being  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  the 
profession. 

From  the  office  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Hallway  comes  the  following  statement : — 

The  demand  for  technical  trained  men  in  Canada  and  the  United 
Mates  has  been  so  great  that  they  have  not  been  inclined,  as  a  rule,  to 
put  up  with  the  long  period  of  work  in  minor  positions  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  before  a  man  has  sufficient  experience  to  fit  him  for  a  responsible 


position  on  a  railroad  The  consequence  is  that  the  majority  of  technical 
graduates  who  have  entered  our  service  have  left  after  a ‘few  years  to 
obtain  more  remunerative  employment,  but,  on  the  average,  those  who 
have  stayed  with  us  have  proven  successful— certainly  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  not  received  their  Uni¬ 
versity  training. 

In  concluding  this  section,  let  me  say  that  many  British  manu- 
lacturers,  especially  those  under  younger  management,  are  dis- 
p  aymg  their  economic  sense  in  a  new  and  interesting  direction, 
firms  manufacturing  common  commodities  and  employing 
thousands  of  hands  have  invited  me  to  visit  their  works'and 
-ave  shown  me  that  not  only  do  they  employ  scientifically 
trained  engineers  and  chemists,  but  they  employ  public-school 
men  as  managers ;  they  employ  on  their  permanent  staff  doctors 
and  dentists  for  the  sake  of  their  hands  ;  they  provide  much  for 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  their  workers,  and  generally 
they  show  that  they  take  as  much  interest  in  the  human  as  in 
the  other  material  which  comes  into  their  works.  And  they  do 
this  not  as  philanthropists,  but  as  business  men.  They  find  that 
m  the  interests  of  their  business  the  human  material,  as  much 
as  ie  coal  and  the  steel  and  the  sugar  and  the  flour,  can  respond 
m  itii  more  efficiency  to  scientific  and  generally  enlightened 
management. 

IV. — What  the  Consuls  Say. 

14  ia  impossible  to  ignore  the  unanimity  of  the  story  told  by 
hL. JM.  Consuls,  and  the  experience  and  earnestness  and  sense  of 
responsibility  of  the  men  who  tell  it.  The  main  question  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  was  this  :  It  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  that 
British  firms— merchants,  manufacturers,  and  so  on— do  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  apply  scientific  methods  to  the  canvassing  of  the  various 
markets  of  the  world,  and  in  particular  that,  as  a  rule,  their 
traA  ellers  and  agents  do  not  know  the  language  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  dealing;  that  advertisements,  prospectuses,  and 
so  on  are  published  in  English,  with  English  weights,  measures, 
and  money  terms  ;  that  British  firms  do  not  sufficiently  study 
the  needs  of  the  markets  ;  and  that,  in  general,  there  is  a  want 
of  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  right  kind.  The  answer  is  : 

to  a  large  extent  true.  And  this  answer  is  so  emphatic,  so 
unanimous,  and  withal  so  moderately  stated  and  so  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  regard  it  as  incredible.  The 
story  is  : — 

British  merchants  and  manufacturers  (and  British  ship¬ 
owners),  until  about  thirty  years  ago,  may  be  said  to  have  had 
rather  more  than  their  share  of  the  world’s  trade,  and,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  made  money  so  easily  that  they  grew  over¬ 
confident,  relaxed  their  energies,  and  took  little  pains  to  improve 
their  business  methods  as  time  went  on  and  to  learn  from  their 
competitors.  It  is  only  from  about  that  time  that  they  have 
§radua,Hy  and  slowly  to  realize,  through  the  falling  off 
ol  profits  and  through  losing  a  share  of  the  markets  which  they 
used  to  monopolize,  that  the  traders  and  manufacturers  of  other 
countries— in  particular  those  of  Germany  and  of  the  United 
otates— have  made  up  their  minds  to  have,  and  have  already 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  world’s  trade 
than  was  previously  left  to  them  by  Great  Britain. 

Our  leading  manufacturers  are  so  strong  and  their  work  of 
such,  excellence  that  they  can  push  themselves  in  any  market  • 
but  it  is  not  the  same  with  other  firms,  and  if  these  were  to 
amalgamate  they  would  acquire  great  strength.  Co-operation 
is  adopted  in  our  shipping  business  with  marked  success  and 
should  serve  as  an  example  for  other  industries. 

J.nTnei.i.'Bfltlmier  believes.in.  competition  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  results,  it  is  alleged,  are  a  limited  number  of 
robust  units  and  a  mass  of  mediocrity  which  cannot  resist  foreign 
co-operation  either  in  the  home  or  foreign  markets. 
t>  £Lrea^  Rouble  is  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
British  firms  in  sending  out  travellers.  Lamentation  on  this 
head  is  loud  and  frequent.  Figures  for  two  European  countries 
are  given  to  me.  The  first  country  is  eminently  suited  for  trade 
with  England,  more  especially  just  now  wffien  the  two  countries 
have  so  much  m  common  and  when  “  things  English  ”  are  so 
much  in  vogue.  1  he  total  number  of  commercial  travellers’ 
licences  issued  at  “A”  (the  capital)  during  1909  was  1,203. 
During  the  same  year  357  licences  taken  out  at  other  towns 
wrere  presented  to  the  “A”  police  for  visa.  The  1,203  licences 
were  issued  as  follows  :—  To  German  commercial  travellers,  605: 

°  ,ltlsb’  >  to  other  nationalities,  the  remainder.  Of  the 
357  the  Germans  had  146,  the  British  37;  the  remainder  were 
distributed  among  various  nationalities.  The  other  country 
is  also  one  which  would  appear  to  be  eminently  suited  for 
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British  trade.  In  the  year  1908  (the  figures  for  1909  were  not 
available),  7,000  commercial  travellers  visited  this  country : 
4,700  were  of  German  nationality,  1,500  French  ;  61  represented 
Great  Britain,  the  rest  various. 

In  general  there  is  no  complaint  against  the  natural  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  British  traveller. 

A  smart  British  business  man,  accustomed  to  travel  and  deal  with 
foreigners,  has  no  equal  the  wide  world  over  ;  but  alas !  there  are  too 
few  of  them. 

Another  says  : 

As  regards  the  other  qualities— push,  activity,  enterprise,  and  so  on — 
they  all  seem  to  exist  in  such  satisfying  degrees  in  the  British  commer¬ 
cial  man  that  if  he  would  direct  his  attention  to  rectifying  the  faults  arising 
through  this  insular  attitude,  and  the  lack  of  commercial  education 
which  so  narrow  his  outlook,  the  future  would  then  look  at  least  as 
hopeful  as  it  does  in  any  other  country. 

A  third  maintains  : 

There  is  no  inherent  quality  in  the  Britisher  which  prevents  his  being 
able  to  compete  successfully  not  only  in  capturing  new  markets,  but  also 
in  ousting  his  rivals  who  have  been  there  before  him.  On  the  contrary, 
he  possesses  in  as  great  as,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree  than,  any  other  nation 
just  those  qualities  which  eminently  fit  him  for  such  work — endurance, 
perseverance,  reliability  (a  very  great  adjunct),  and  concentration. 

And  so  on. 

Until  by  scientific  education  the  British  realize  that  com¬ 
merce  means  an  intricate  and  complex  organization  of  intimately 
interconnected  parts,  they  will  lose  many  an  opportunity,  and 
their  Consulates  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  will  be  unable  to 
do  for  them  the  work  which  could  easily  be  done.  Engineering, 
it  is  pointed  out  to  me,  is  looked  upon  as  a  science,  but  commerce 
is  not. 

Failure  to  adopt  the  metric  system  places  British  manufac¬ 
turers  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  A  French  merchant,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  one  system  of  weights  and  measures,  uniform  and 
exact,  resents  receiving  quotations  from  England  in  quantities 
which  are  absolutely  mysterious  to  him.  Circulars  and  price 
lists,  printed  only  in  English,  with  English  weights,  measures, 
and  prices,  are  often  sent  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  sometimes 
beautifully,  even  artistically,  printed  and  illustrated ;  but  they 
are  of  no  practical  use,  as  they  are  not  understood  by  the  persons 
for  whose  inspection  they  are  intended.  Only  in  cases  where  it 
is  known  that  some  member  of  the  foreign  firm  is  well  acquainted 
with  English,  or  has  already  dealt  with  English  firms,  can  any 
practical  result  be  looked  for  by  sending  out  English  catalogues. 
Further,  a  good  deal  of  delay  and  inconvenience  is  sometimes 
caused  at  the  Custom  House  through  the  use  of  the  English 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all 
weights  and  measures  have  to  be  reduced  to  the  metric  system 
before  the  goods  are  cleared. 

Foreigners  will  not  buy  goods  simply  because  they  are 
British.  The  man  who  wishes  to  sell,  and  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  clients,  must  seek  the  goodwill  and  favour  of  the  buyer 
and  not  look  to  the  buyer  so  much  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
ideas  and  business  rules  of  the  manufacturer.  Enough  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  vital  importance  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  country,  the  people,  their  customs,  needs,  weaknesses, 
likings,  and  prejudices  ;  and  also  with  the  local  methods  of  doing 
business — in  short,  with  everything  and  anything  that  can  and 
does  affect  the  market.  In  this  connexion  I  would  like  to  recall 
what  Lord  Cromer  said  to  Lord  Reay’s  Committee  on  the  Orga¬ 
nization  of  Oriental  Studies  in  London  :  “  It  is  quite  possible  for 
an  Englishman  to  pass  half  his  life  in  the  East  and  never  under¬ 
stand  anything  about  Easterns.” 

If  the  requirements,  industrial  and  commercial,  of  any 
country  are  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  that  county  is  essential.  One  Consul  says  :  “  I  have 
seldom  met  a  foreigp  traveller  who  does  not  speak  one  or  two 
languages  besides  his  own.”  Another  says  :  “  I  have  very  seldom, 
I  might  say  almost  never,  met  an  English  commercial  traveller 

who  knew  a  word  of - ”  (the  language  of  the  European  country 

from  which  he  writes).  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  identify  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  by  naming  the  country,  it  would  be  seen  that  his  state¬ 
ment,  while  appearing  incredible,  would  really  appear  to  be 
highly  credible.  Another  Consul  says — and  others  write  to  the 
same  effect : 

Lastly,  but  perhaps  first  in  importance,  is  the  fact  which  cannot  be 
brought  home  too  strongly  to  every  young  commercial  man — viz.,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  learning  foreign  languages.  English,  it  is  true,  is 
spoken  everywhere  abroad,  and,  although  fresh  business  may  possibly 
be  secured  in  foreign  countries  by  men  who  speak  nothing  but  English, 


the  circumstances  are  exceptional,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  the  goods 
are  absolutely  wanted  and  none  others,  and  not  to  any  special  acumen 
on  the  part  of  the  salesman.  The  majority  of  travellers,  however,  have 
goods  to  offer  which  are  by  no  means  unique  and  in  the  sale  of  which 
they  will  have  to  compete  very  severely  with  rivals.  The  case  of  the 
man  in  this  country  [an  extensive  country,  with  large  trade  possibilities] 
who  speaks  nothing  but  English  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  elaboration. 

I  will  add  but  one  further  quotation  : 

Until  it  is  realized  in  the  English  system  of  education  that  modern 
languages  are  useful  as  means  of  communication  between  persons,  and 
are  not  merely  theoretical  subjects  in  which  a  knowledge  of  grammatical 
rules  results  in  the  pupil  being  awarded  a  prize,  they  will  probably 
continue  to  be  handicapped.  I  speak  feelingly  on  this  subject,  as  my 
own  children  have  been  able  to  converse  comfortably  in  four  or  five 
languages,  and,  after  two  or  three  years  at  a  first-class  school,  have  since 
entirely  forgotten  how  to  use  them,  although  two  of  the  said  languages 
are  in  their  regular  school  course.  I  understand,  for  instance,  that, 
although  when  conversing  they  use  the  subjunctive  mood  naturally  and 
correctly  after  certain  conjunctions,  they  are  unable  to  write  out  a  list 
of  all  the  conjunctions  which  govern  the  subjunctive,  and  consequently 
they  are  made  to  spend  their  time  learning  this  and  suchlike  rules 
instead  of  adding  to  their  vocabulary,  as  an  infant  does,  by  daily  practice. 

The  languages  which  these  officers  call  upon  the  British 
traveller  to  learn  are  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  French  will  carry  any  commercial  traveller  through 
France,  Belgium,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Switzerland, aswell  as  through 
many  parts  of  Germany.  For  Germany  and  Austria,  German  is 
necessary.  Spanish  is  wanted  for  the  Peninsula  and  the  South 
American  trade. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  views  set  out  above  are  not  mine. 
They  are  those  of  His  Majesty’s  Consuls  at  stations  distributed 
over  four  continents. 

Y. — The  Present  Position  and  Needs. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  last  section  of  this  paper.  For 
fear  of  being  misunderstood,  let  me  say  at  once  that  I  have 
no  lack  of  respect  for  our  ancient  Universities,  and  that  any 
appearance  of  such  in  this  paper  is  quite  unintentional.  It 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  share  which  our 
oldest  Universities  have  had  in  the  formative  life  of  this  country, 
and  the  work  of  the  past  is  still  necessary.  Universities  must 
continue  their  detached  work  ;  they  must  pursue  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  or  for  the  purely  mental  training  it  gives  ;  they 
must  continue  to  produce  statesmen  and  churchmen  and  lawyers 
and  doctors  and  schoolmasters,  and  they  must  educate  the  leisured 
classes.  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  a  national 
asset  to  have  institutions  setting  the  standard  of  efficiency  and 
honour  in  national  games.  But  the  modern  world  needs  some¬ 
thing  more,  especially  from  the  departments  of  applied  science. 
The  sympathy  and  support  which  these  departments  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  public  have,  to  a  large  extent,  been  based  on  the 
belief  that  they  would  contribute  to  the  success  of  national 
industry  and  commerce.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  large 
technical  institutions  with  day  departments  for  young  manhood. 
There  is  a  public  need,  and  in  some  cases  a  public  demand.  It 
is  our  object  to  increase  the  demand. 

I  have  no  magician’s  wand  to  offer  as  a  means  of  revolu¬ 
tionizing  public  opinion,  and  I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  I 
have  no  thought  of  advocating  mere  imitation  of  German 
methods,  which  would  be  extremely  foolish,  if  not  disastrous. 
The  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  and  the  character  and 
traditions  of  the  people  of  Britain  and  Germany  are  dissimilar. 
Again,  the  German  Universities  endeavour  to  send  out  men 
ready  to  take  their  place  immediately,  not  in  the  ranks,  but  as 
officers,  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  armies.  Further,  the 
British  system  of  education  is  so  different  that  not  to  give  heed 
to  what  exists  would  certainly  court  failure.  Many  useful 
lessons  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  German 
methods,  but  possibly  our  most  useful  lessons  are  to  be  gathered 
from  America,  where  the  character  of  the  people  is  more  like 
our  own,  and  where  it  is  clearly  realized  that,  whatever  training 
of  the  highest  kind  a  man  may  have,  he  must  still  begin  in  the 
ranks  and  climb  his  way  to  the  top.  It  has  been  said  that  British 
character  and  methods  produce  a  few  brilliant  units  and  a  mass 
of  mediocrities.  The  surest  road  to  success  would  probably 
be  for  the  mass  of  mediocrities  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the 
brilliant  units. 

The  normal  attitude  of  the  employers,  if  not  of  the  public, 
may  be  expressed  in  three  sentences:  (1)  Only  those  value 
higher  education  who  have  felt  the  need  for  it.  (2)  The  purely 
practical  man  can  do  much,  the  purely  theoretical  man  can  do 
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little  ;  a  combination  is  therefore  necessary.  Should  one  quality 
only  be  obtainable,  which  would  be  regrettable,  that  quality 
should  be  the  purely  practical.  (3)  Teaching  institutions  may 
assist  individuals  to  get  on;  they  form  no  essential  part  of  our 
industrial  or  commercial  system. 

For  these  three  sentiments  I  suggest  that  we  are  all  anxious 
to  substitute  three  others  :  (1)  Setting  aside  exceptions,  every 
man  who  achieves  success  must  give  so  much  time  to  fit 
himself  for  his  work,  whether  the  time  is  given  in  college  under 
guidance  and  discipline  or  is  expended  in  self  -  education. 
(2)  In  the  end,  and  again  setting  aside  exceptions,  the  man 
who  has  received  the  highest  training  in  college  under  guidance 
and  discipline  will,  other  things  being  equal,  achieve  by  far  the 
greatest  success.  (3)  The  work  of  research  and  training,  as 
carried  on  in  technical  school  and  University  college,  is  an 
integral  part  of  any  nation’s  successful  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  organization. 

How  is  the  substitution  to  be  accomplished  P  The  demand 
of  the  shareholders  of  an  industrial  or  commercial  concern  for 
dividends  forms  a  great  stimulus  to  intelligence  and  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  staff.  Without  such  stimulus  in  a  technical 
school  or  faculty  of  applied  science,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
things  to  become  comfortable.  I  suggest  the  following  : —  - 

1.  The  management  of  all  technical  institutions  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  applied  science  should  therefore  be  put  on  a  business 
footing.  The  ordinary  governing  bodies,  as  a  rule,  serve  for 
ordinary  governing  purposes.  The  chief  need  is  that  of  consul¬ 
tative  committees  attached  to  all  specialized  faculties  or  depart¬ 
ments,  such  committees  to  be  advisory  and  to  be  composed  of 
industrial  or  commercial  leaders  or  experts  of  the  highest 
reputation.  This  is  probably  the  best  and  surest  means  of  en¬ 
listing  the  full  sympathy  of  industrial  and  commercial  leaders. 
Ihe  faculty  or  department,  the  curriculum  and  the  examinations, 
would  benefit  by  having  its  work  and  methods  criticized  sym¬ 
pathetically  by  experts  of  the  first  rank.  Such  a  Committee 
would  form  the  surest  medium  of  communication  between  the 
college  and  the  workshop  ;  and  its  formation  would  certainly  be 
followed  by  a  wide  extension  of  the  appreciation  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  technical  education,  because  the  captains  of  industry 
would  learn  exactly  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  college 
and  how  in  practice  to  utilize  it.  The  head  of  the  teaching 
department  and  his  staff  would  by  this  means  gain  easy  access 
to  factory  and  workshop  and  bring  back  some  of  their  atmosphere 
to  the  laboratory.  On  the  Examining  Committee  of  the  En¬ 
gineering  Department  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College  are  the  Engineering  Director  of  the  Fairfield 
Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Co.  and  the  Engineering  Director 
of  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Clydebank  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering 
v\  orks.  Such  men  would  probably  be  generally  recognized  as 
the  leaders  in  their  particular  profession  on  the  Clyde.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  their  practice  to  look  in  great  detail  through 
worked  papers  and  designs,  and  to  give  the  Engineering  De¬ 
partment  of  the  college  the  benefit  of  their  criticisms.  Employers, 
parents,  and  students  cannot  but  have  faith  in  the  instruction 
gi\en  in  an  institution  so  aided.  Let  me  make  it  quite  clear 
I  am  Dot  advocating  a  mixed  governing  body,  but  an 
Advisory  Committee  of  experts  attached  to  each  technical  de¬ 
partment.  Governing  bodies  should  consult  such  Advisory 
Committees  before  appointing  the  head  of  a  department  or  even 
the  principal  of  a  college  or  technical  institution.  In  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  principals  and  heads  of  departments  it  is  customary 
to  give  too  much  consideration  to  academic  status  and  too  little 
to  industrial  experience  and  business  capacity.  Such  a  consul¬ 
tative  body  as  I  have  referred  to  would  act  as  a  corrective  in 
this  respect. 

2.  A  connexion  should  be  maintained  with  old  students  and  a 
lecoid  kept  of  their  after-careers.  One  of  the  means  of  success 
of  the  American  colleges  is  the  list  of  after-careers  of  their  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  little  has  been  done  in  Britain 
in  this  respect.  I  hope  parents,  and  the  public  generally,  will 
develop  a  habit  of  asking  for  such  a  list. 

3.  At  each  technical  institution  and  University  there  should 
be  an  organization  to  assist  students  in  getting  placed.  The 
Blue  book  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  shows  how 
much  English  Universities  have  in  the  past  neglected  this  aspect 
of  their  work,  and  how  much  there  is  still  to  be  done  to  establish 
appointments  committees  or  bureaux.  I  am  not  overlooking  the 
fact  that  much  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  individual^pro- 
tessors,  and  occasionally  by  the  secretary  or  the  principal.  But 
this  was  unorganized.  I  am  asking  for  an  organization.  The 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant  have  been  denounced  in  no 


measured  terms  by  representatives  of  learning  for  their  short¬ 
sightedness  in  not  applying  scientific  methods  to  manufacturing 
and  business  processes.  Could  not  the  manufacturer  and  the 
business  man  retaliate  that  not  only  have  University  and  tech¬ 
nical  college  goods  been  of  such  various  qualities  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  discriminate,  but  also  that  scientific  principles — even 
common  business  empirical  methods— have  not  been  applied  to 
the  marketing  of  school  and  college  products  P  It  is  a  discredit 
to  the  Universities  and  technical  colleges  that  they  have  so  long 
neglected  this  obvious  means  of  assisting  students— this  obvious 
means  of  promoting  the  cause  they  proclaimed. 

4.  A  change  in  curriculum  and  in  degree  requirements.  Let 
me  read  some  remarks  on  American  colleges  which  I  wrote 
in  1904: 

Again,  there  is,  in  each  American  institution,  a  considerable  “  mor¬ 
tality  ”  or  shedding  of  students.  Some  students  find  their  general  pre¬ 
paration  insufficient,  some  find  the  pace  too  great,  others  find  their  funds 
give  out,  and  some  are  advised  that  they  have  made  a  bad  selection. 
In  such  cases  the  American  student  accepts  advice  and  acts  promptly. 
At  every  step  a  student’s  work  is  known,  and  the  Faculty — staff  of 
professors  in  each  department-  every  four  months  discuss  fully  a  student’s 
work.  The  middle  of  the  third  year  is  the  critical  point  in  a  student’s 
career.  At  this  stage  the  requirements  of  the  Institute  of  Technology 
demand  a  final  decision  as  to  choice  of  work.  Fifteen  men  in  one  de¬ 
partment  were,  at  this  point,  recently  advised  to  change  their  courses  or 
to  withdraw  from  the  Institute  I  was  informed  that,  as  a  rule,  25  per 
cent,  of  the  civil  engineering  students  drop  off  at  the  same  stage.  These 
numbers  have  to  be  added  to  those  who  have  previously  “fallen  by  the 
way.”  The  greatest  patience  is  extended  to  the  students,  and  the  best 
advice  is. offered  to  them  ;  hut,  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  standing-  of  the  Institute  and  of  its  influence  on  industrial  work,  such 
shedding  of  students  is  regarded  as  inevitable  and  is  acquiesced  in.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  men  are  “wasted.”  As  a  rule  they  find  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  lower  character  than  they  were  aiming  at ;  they  change 
the  directions  of  their  careers  to  their  own  great  advantage  or  they 
pursue  a  course  of  studies  on  the  same  lines  at  a  secondary  institution  — 
a  two-year  course  school. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  kind  of  advice  and  action  is 
necessary  in  British  teaching  institutions,  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  under  existing  conditions. 

o.  Another  means  of  bringing  the  college  classroom  and 
laboratory  into  closer  connexion  with  factory,  workshop, 
and  office  would  be  more  liberal  provision  of  short  and 
specialized  courses,  suitable  to  the  heads  of  firms  or  their 
successors.  1  am  not  referring  to  that  provision  of  evening 
courses  which  is  made  in  technical  schools  and  schools  of  art, 
but  to  provision,  whether  day  or  evening,  of  advanced  courses 
for  industrial  and  commercial  leaders,  or  their  successors,  in 
institutions  which  there  could  be  no  presumed  loss  of  self- 
respect  in  attending.  Such  courses  are  provided  at  several 
colleges  ;  they  need  multiplication.  I  know  that  a  large  number 
of  able  men  obtain,  at  much  expense,  instruction  through  private 
agencies  because  the  best  institutions  do  not  appear  to  cater 
directly  for  their  needs  under  suitable  conditions. 

fi.  As  to  modern  languages,  three  things  are  necessary  for  the 
majority  of  students :  (1)  Less  the  scholar’s  and  more  the 
utilitarian  point  of  view ;  (2)  more  concentration  during  the 
later  school  and  college  years  ;  and  (3)  speaking  generally,  a  better 
class  of  teachers. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  this  preliminary  study  of  a  very 
large  question  has  disclosed  much  hopefulness  of  the  future. 
The  obstacles  which  University  and  other  highly  trained  men 
encounter  in  getting  a  footing  in  the  industrial  world  are  still 
foi  midable,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  between  our 
highest  teaching  institutions  and  commercial  life  forms  a  specially 
difficult  task.  But  there  is  plenty  of  need  for  first-class  men. 
and  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  exceptionally  good 
man  placed.  It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  find  that  his  Majesty’s 
Consuls  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  personal  qualities  of 
our  foreign  commercial  travellers. 

On  the  side  of  education,  too,  there  is  much  hopefulness.  A 
distinguished  University  writer  not  long  ago  stated  that  the 
object  of  University  education  “  was  not  how  to  keep  our  trade, 
but  how  to  keep  our  souls  alive.”  Between  such  a  representative 
of  University  education  and  the  business  man  who  inquires  what 
is  the  money  value  of  a  degree  there  is  little  room  for  accommoda¬ 
tion.  But  the  writer  did  an  injustice  to  the  Universities,  and 
the  facts  as  to  the  objects  of  University  education  are  against  him. 

It  may  be  true  that,  in  the  long  view,  the  keeping  of  our  souls 
alive  is  the  object  of  University  education ;  but  even  the  oldest 
of  our  Universities  are  becoming  conscious  that  the  immediate 
condition  of  saving  our  souls  alive  is  that  of  saving  our  trade. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Col- 

Fixtures.  lege  of  Preceptors  on  Wednesday,  November  16, 
Mr.  J.  Blake  Harrold,  A.C.I.S.,  F.R.C.A.,  will 
give  a  lecture  on  “  Book-keeping,  and  how  to  Teach  it.” 

*  # 

* 

M.  Henri  Chatelain,  Docteur  es  Lettres,  will  address  the 
Societe  Nationale  des  Professeurs  de  Pran^ais  en  Angleterre 
at  the  College  of  Preceptors  on  November  26  at  4  p.m. 
Subject :  “  Zamaco'is  et  Rostand  :  La  Fleur  Merveilleuse, 
etouftee  par  Chantecler.” 

#  * 

# 

The  following  lectures  will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Child  Study  Society  at  90  Buckingham  Palace  Road 
November  3,  “  Story  of  some  Children’s  Games,”  by  Mrs. 
Laurence  Gomme ;  November  17,  “The  Origin  of  certain 
Games  and  Toys,”  by  A.  C.  Haddon,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. ; 
November  24,  “  Philosophy  of  Boy’s  Games,”  by  Felix  Clay, 
F.R.I.B.A. ;  December  1,  “The  Child’s  Inheritance,”  by 
C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Edin. 

#  * 

# 

Miss  C.  von  Wyss  will  lecture  to  the  School  Nature  Study 
Union,  on  “  Life  in  Rock  Pools  of  the  Seashore,”  on  Novem¬ 
ber  4  ;  Prof.  Oliver,  on  December  2.  Particulars  from  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  1  Grosvenor  Park,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

*  * 

# 

The  Annual  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  in  Secondary 
Schools  will  be  held  at  University  College  School,  Frognal, 
Hampstead,  N.W.,  on  January  11-13. 

*  # 

* 

The  new  buildings  of  the  Chemical  and  Physiological 
Departments  in  Bristol  University  will  be  opened  by  Lord 
Winterstoke,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  on  November  15. 


In  connexion  wdth  the  Centenary  of  the 
Honours.  University  of  Berlin,  honorary  degrees  were 
conferred  upon  the  Emperor  William,  Prince 
Rupert  of  Bavaria,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  (Herr  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg),  the  late  Colonial  Secretary  (Herr  Dern- 
burg),  and  a  large  number  of  eminent  Germans.  Together 
with  many  Ministers,  State  officials,  and  teachers,  the  list 
includes  the  names  of  the  painter  Hans  Thoma,  the  musician 
Max  Reger,  the  sculptor  Touaillon,  Frau  Cosima  Wagner, 
and  industrialists  and  financiers  like  Herr  Rathenau  and 
Herr  Simon.  Among  the  foreigners  upon  whom  honorary 
degrees  have  been  conferred  are  Profs.  Evans  and  \rino- 
gradolf,  Oxford ;  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley,  Birmingham ;  Prof. 
Jackson,  Cambridge;  Prof.  Moulton,  Manchester;  and  Mr. 
Lazarus  Fletcher,  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
South  Kensington. 

*  * 

* 

The  University  of  Cambridge  has  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.A.  upon  Mr.  A.  H.  Mann,  Mus.D.  Oxon.,  of 
King’s  College,  University  Organist. 
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Thi.  University  of  Durham  has  conferred  the  following 
honorary  degrees  : — 

D  C.L  :  Mr.  F.  W.  Dendy,  Registrar  of  the  County  Court,  New¬ 
castle  and  District  Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

~  9' ‘U  •  ^r;  P-  Thearle,  Chief  Ship  Surveyor  to  Lloyd’s  Register 
of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping. 

M.A.  ;  Mr.  Basil  Underton,  B.A.,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Public 
Libraries,  Newcastle. 

*  * 

* 


Tin.  Cape  University  will  confer  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  upon  the  Duke  of  Connaught  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  South  Africa. 

# 

Lord  Rorson,  late  Attorney- General,  has  been  elected  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge 

o  J  o 

*  * 

* 

Ihe  University  of  Bristol  has  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.Sc.  upon  the  retiring  Vice-Chancellor,  Prof. 
Conwy  Lloyd  Morgan. 

#  * 

# 

A  memorial  tablet  to  the  late  Prof.  Edward  Caird  will  be 
unveiled  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  classroom  in  Glasgow 
University  on  November  12. 

*  * 

# 

A  portrait  of  Emeritus  Professor  Jack,  painted  by  Sir 
.James  Guthrie  for  subscribers,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
University  of  Glasgow. 


Endowments  and  UNIVERSITY  has  received 

Benefactions.  £^0,000  from  Sir  Harold  Harmsworth  to 
J?0  ^  „  endow  a  Chair  of  English  Literature,  and 

£23,000  from  the  Drapers’  Company  to  build  and  equip  a 
new  Physiological  Library. 

*  * 

* 

Miss  Julia  Lucy  Woodward,  of  The  Knoll,  Clevedon,  has 
left  one  half  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  certain  pro¬ 
perties  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  endow  a  scholar¬ 
ship  ;  £500  to  the  Bristol  Central  Reference  Library  ;  £500 
to  the  Taunton  Castle  Literary  and  Archaeological  Society; 
and  £1,000  to  Bristol  University,  to  found  a  scholarship. 

*  * 

# 

In  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  Berlin  University  a  Centenary  Fund  for  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  Special  Research  within  the  University  has 
been  instituted,  and  already  some  £500,000  has  been  sub¬ 
scribed.  Dr.  Hans  Meyer,  of  Leipzig,  the  well  known  geog¬ 
rapher  and  Colonial  politician,  has  given  £7,500  towards  the 
endowment  of  a  Chair  of  Colonial  Geography. 

*  * 

* 


Lord  Rendel  has  sent  his  eleventh  annual  cheque  for 
£1,000  to  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

•M*  ^ 

The  late  Mr.  James  Hunter,  merchant,  Bancliory-Ternan, 
has  left  £400  to  found  a  bursary  in  Aberdeen  University. 

*  * 


A  portrait  of  Emeritus  Professor  Ogston,  subscribed  for 
by  medical  graduates  throughout  the  world,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

*  * 

A  sum  of  £250,  surplus  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  portrait 
of  Emeritus  Professor  Jack,  has  been  applied  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  prize  for  the  best  thesis  on  a  mathematical  subject 
for  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  in  Glasgow  University. 

*  # 


* 

J  he  Committee  of  the  Home  and  School  for  the  Sons  and 
Orphans  of  Missionaries,  Blackheath,  appeals  for  £10,000  to 
complete  the  purchase  of  Eltham  College.  The  Old  Boys 
of  the  school  intend  to  subscribe  at  least  £1,000,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lever,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  S.  Hope  Morley  have  each 
given  £500. 


*  # 

# 

The  Heritage  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  for  Crippled 
Boys,  Chailey,  Sussex,  requires  alterations  and  extensions 
that  are  calculated  to  cost  £5,000,  half  of  which  has  been 
promised  or  guaranteed  conditionally  on  the  raising  of  a 
sufficient  sum.  The  Hon.  Treasurers  are  Lord  Llangattock 
and  Miss  Alice  Rennie,  30  Westbourne  Terrace,  Hyde 
Park,  W. 


Scholarships. 


I  he  next  combined  examination  for 
sixty-seven  entrance  scholarships  and  a 
large  number  of  exhibitions  at  Pembroke, 
Gonville  and  Caius,  King’s,  Jesus,  Christ’s, 
St.  John  s,  and  Emmanuel  Colleges  will  begin  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6.  Mathematics,  Classics,  and  Natural  Sciences  will 
be  subjects  of  examination  at  all  the  above-mentioned 
colleges.  Scholarships  and  exhibitions  will  also  be  offered 
for  History  at  Gonville  and  Caius,  King’s,  Jesus,  Christ’s, 
St.  John  s,  and  Emmanuel  Colleges  ;  for  Modern  Languages 
at  Gonville  and  Caius,  King’s,  Christ’s,  St.  John’s,  and 
Emmanuel  Colleges ;  and  for  Hebrew  at  Gonville  and 
Caius  and  St.  John’s  Colleges.  Age  not  more  than  nineteen 
on  October  1.  Admission  forms  and  further  information 
from  W.  S.  Hadley,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College;  the  Master, 
Gonville  and  Caius  College;  W.  H.  Macaulay,  M.  A.,  King’s 
College;  A.  Gray,  M.A.,  Jesus  College;  Rev.  J.  W.  Cart- 
mell,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College ;  the  Master,  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege  ;  the  Master,  Emmanuel  College. 

*  A- 


Armstrong  College  starts  as  a  separate  institution  from 

the  University  of  Durham  with  a  deficit  of  £13,495. 

*  # 

# 

Bristol  University  has  received  a  bequest  of  £1,000  under 
1  e  v  ill  of  the  late  Miss  Woodward,  of  Clevedon,  to  establish 
scholarships,  preferably  in  Music  and  Botany.  Also  a  gift 
,  some  !H  )^  volumes,  chiefly  classical  and  oriental,  many  of 

ai  m  iar6  an<^  valuable,  from  Miss  Baynes,  of  Weston-super- 
JYLcire. 


TJ  i  * 

i^nnrmi:V  ^0LLEGE>  Southampton,  requires  “£40,000  c 
£50,000  to  make  a  beginning.”  Some  £6,000  has  bee 
promised,  including  £2,000  from  Sir  George  Cooper,  Vice 
1  resident  of  the  College,  and  £1,000  each  from  Mr.  C.  G 
Montehore,  Acting  President,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Darwin,  Trea 
smer.  Certain  lady  friends  at  Bournemouth  propose  t 
bequeath  £10,000,  provided  the  University  status  of  th 
College  be  preserved. 


The  George  Mence  Smith  Scholarship,  £26  a  year  for  two 
years,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  is  open  in  January. 
Age,  under  twenty-three  (males)  or  twenty-one  (females). 
Apply  by  December  15. 

*  # 

* 

Ihe  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  consider  applications  for  a  nomination  to  the  Palmer 
Scholarship  (Cambridge  University),  £40.  Nominee  must 
be  son  of  a  civil  engineer.  Regulations  from  the  Secretary, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Appointments  Heberdbn,  Principal  of  Brase- 

and  Vacancies.  nose  C  ollege,  has  been  appointed  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  University  for  the 

ensuing  year. 


*  * 

* 

Dr.  J.  N.  Keynes,  Sc.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Examina- 
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tions  and  Lectui*es  Syndicate,  University  Lecturer  in  Moral 
Science,  late  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  has  been  elected 
Registrary  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  room  of  Mr. 

J.  Willis  Claiik,  resigned  (since  deceased). 

*  # 

# 

The  Mastership  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  is  vacant 
through  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  John  Peile  in  his  seventy- 
third  year. 

*  # 

# 

Prof.  Ernest  Gardner,  Yates  Professor  of  Archaeology, 
Universitjr  College,  has  been  appointed  Censor  of  Studies  to 
Candidates  for  Higher  Civil  Service  Appointments  in  the 
University  of  London. 

#  # 

In  Bristol  University,  Mr.  J.  W.  Eaton,  B.A.,  T.C.D.,  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Lecturer  in  French  and  German, 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Henderson,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Aberd.,  Ph.D.  Freib., 
Senior  Assistant  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Zoology, 
Manchester  University,  Lecturer  in  Zoology. 

#  * 

* 

The  Right  Hon.  R.  Spence  Watson,  LL.D.,  who  was  one 
of  the  Founders,  has  been  appointed  President,  of  Armstrong 
College,  Uewcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  succession  to  Dean  Kitchin. 

#  * 

* 

At  Reading  University  College,  Dr.  W.  G.  Duffield,  B.A., 
D.Sc.,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Physics  in  room  of 
Dr.  Burch  (resigned  through  ill  health)  ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Clat- 
vorthy,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  ;  Miss  Grace  Owen, 
B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Education  in  connexion  with  the  training 
of  teachers;  and  Mile  Salmon  (daughter  of  Prof.  Salmon), 
Assistant  in  Conversational  French. 

#  # 

* 

The  Registrarship  of  Cardiff  University  College  is  vacant 
through  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  Austen  Jenkins,  B.A. 
£400. 

* 

The  Council  of  Armstrong  College,  Uewcastle-upon-Tyne 
invites  application  for  (1 )  the  Professorship  of  Modern 
Languages,  (2)  the  Professorship  of  Modern  History,  (3)  the 
Lectureship  in  Classics  and  Ancient  History,  (4)  the  Lec¬ 
tureship  in  English  Literature.  Professorships,  £500 ; 
Lectureships,  £150,  rising  to  £200.  Women  as  well  as 

men  are  eligible.  Apply  to  the  Secretary  by  November  15. 

*  * 

* 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Semple,  M  A.  (R.U.I.),  Minister  of  Comber 
Congregational  Church,  County  Down,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  English  and  History  in  Magee  College,  London¬ 
derry. 

#  * 

* 

Mr.  G.  Douglas  Brooks,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Assis¬ 
tant  Lecturer  in  Greek  in  Cardiff  University  College. 

*  * 

* 

The  Rev.  G.  Phillips,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  has  been 
appointed  Principal  of  the  United  Theological  College,  Ban¬ 
galore. 

*  * 

# 

Prof.  J.  Kay  Jamieson,  M.B.,  C.M.,  has  been  appointed 
Warden  of  Lyddon  Hall,  Leeds,  in  room  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Rowe, 
deceased. 

#  * 

* 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  Fry,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of 
Berkhamsted  School,  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Fry  was  born  in  1846,  and  educated  at  Bedford  Grammar 
School  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  a 
Scholar.  After  experience  at  Durham  School  (1868-70)  and  Chel¬ 
tenham  College  ^1870-83),  he  became  Head  Master  of  Oundle  School 
in  1883,  but  resigned  next  year  in  consequence  of  illness.  In  1886 
he  took  charge  of  Wyke  Regis,  Weymouth,  and  next  year  went  to 


Berkhamsted.  Dr.  Fry  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Church  Reform  League,  President  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Head  Masters,  Select  Preacher  at  Cambridge,  &c. ; 
and  he  has  published  numerous  sermons  and  articles,  as  well  as  his 
well  known  “  Old  Testament  History  for  Schools.” 

*  * 

* 

Dr.  W.  Mansergh  Varley,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Principal 
of  the  Technical  School,  Devonport,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Technical  School,  Swansea.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Templeton,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  A.M  I.E.E.,  Fellow  of 
the  Physical  Society,  London,  recently  Professor  of  Physics 
at  the  Ceylon  Medical  and  Technical  Colleges. 

*  * 

* 

Dr.  Henry  Wren,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  for  the  last  six 
years  chief  assistant  in  the  Chemical  Department,  Birkbeck 
College,  has  been  appointed  Head  of  the  Chemical  Depart¬ 
ment,  Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Belfast. 

*  * 

* 

Dr.  Geoffrey  Martin,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  recently  Assistant 
Lecturer  at  Kottingham  University  College,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  in  the  Chemical  Department,  Birkbeck 
College,  London. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  A.  E.  Morgan,  Bristol  University,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  English  at  Exeter  University  College. 

#  * 

Mr.  Robert  Petrie,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Philosophy, 
Manchester  University,  late  Scholar  and  Jenkyns  Exhibi¬ 
tioner  of  Balliol,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  and  elected  an 
Official  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

#  * 

# 

Mr.  Russel  L.  Jones,  M.A.  St.  Andr.,  has  been  appointed 
Lecturer  in  Economic  History,  and  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Muir, 
F.C.A.,  Lecturer  in  Accountancy,  in  the  new  Commercial 
Faculty  of  Belfast  University. 

#  # 

* 

Mr.  Allan  Mottram,  B.Sc.,  Science  Master,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Head  Master,  of  the  Congregational  School,  Cater- 
ham,  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  Horace  Hall,  resigned. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  Henry  George  Abel,  M.A.  Cantab.,  assistant  master, 
Waketield  Grammar  School,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master 
of  the  County  School,  Barnstaple. 

#  * 

* 

Mr.  John  Elliott,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Mathematical  Master 
County  School,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of  Market 
Drayton  Grammar  School.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Frank 
Reynolds,  M.A.  Cantab.,  second  master  of  the  same  school. 

#  * 

* 

Mr.  Charles  Irwin  Evans,  M.A.  Oxon.,  B.A.  Lond., 
assistant  master,  Sidcot  School,  Winscombe,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Head  Master  of  Leighton  Park  School,  Reading. 

#  # 

# 

Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  M.A.  Lond.,  assistant  master,  King 
Edward’s  High  School,  Birmingham,  has  been  appointed 
Head  Master  of  the  Modern  School.  Maidenhead. 

#  * 

Mr.  O.  Illingworth,  B.A.  Cantab.,  has  been  appointed 
Mathematical  and  Science  Master  in  the  Edinburgh  In¬ 
stitution. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  R.  Dell,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Assistant  Master,  Lutterworth 
Grammar  School,  has  been  appointed  Science  Master  at 
Inverness  College. 
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Literary  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  will  shortly  publish 

Items/  a  work  on  “English  Philosophy,”  by  Mr. 

1  homas  M.  Forsyth,  Edinburgh,  giving  an 
outline  of  the  developments  from  Bacon  to  the  present  day. 
Also  a  new  centenary  edition  of  Thackeray’s  “  The  Four 
Georges,  with  portraits  specially  reproduced  in  colour 
facsimile  from  paintings  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Thomas 
Hudson,  Allan  Ramsay,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ;  and 
other  illustrations. 

*  * 

Messrs.  Longman  have  in  the  press  “  Educational  Aims 
and  Efforts,  1880-1910,”  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P. 

*  * 

* 

Messrs.  Longman  will  publish  shortly  for  the  Association 
of  Head  Mistresses  a  book  dealing  with  the  Curricula  and 
Aims  of  public  secondary  schools  for  girls,  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Executive  of  the 
Association.  The  papers  on  each  subject  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  writer  who  has  made  that  subject  her  special 
study,  with  the  assistance  of  other  experts. 

*  * 

Messrs.  Rivington  announce  that  Part  IV  of  “  Rotes  on 
British  History  and  of  “  Junior  British  History  Rotes,”  by 
Mr.  William  Edwards,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Middlesbrough 
High  School,  will  be  ready  presently.  The  period  covered 

is  1783-1900. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  will  issue  shortly  “  The  Unfolding  of 
Personality  as  the  Chief  Aim  in  Education :  some  Chapters 
in  Educational  Psychology,”  by  Mr.  H.  Thiselton  Mark, 
Lecturer  on  Education  in  the  Manchester  University. 

#  # 

# 

Messrs.  Gurney  &  Jackson  have  just  commenced  to  pub¬ 
lish  “  A  History  of  British  Mammals,”  by  Gerald  Ei  H. 
Barrett-Hamilton,  B.A.  Cantab.,  M.R.I.A.,  E.Z.S.,  in  24 
monthly  Parts  (making  3  volumes),  with  27  full-page  plates 
in  colour,  54  in  black  and  white,  and  upwards  of  250  smaller 
illustrations,  drawn  by  Edward  A.  Wilson,  B.A.,  M.B. 
Cantab.  ’ 

*  * 

The  Child,  a  new  monthly  journal  devoted  to  child  wel¬ 
fare,  under  the  editorship  of  Ur.  T.  R.  Kelynack,  assisted  by 
a  representative  staff  of  medical,  educational,  and  philan¬ 
thropic  experts,  has  made  a  very  promising  start.  It  is 
published  by  Messrs.  John  Bale,  Sons,  and  Danielsson, 
83-91  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

*  * 

# 

In  the  October  number  of  Modern  Language  Teaching , 
Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb  writes  an  appreciative  notice  of  the  late 
Mr.  Eve.  Mr.  Eve  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association. 

- ooo - 


At  the  annual  examination  held  by  the 
General.  Rational  Agricultural  Examination  Board,  in 
September,  there  were  65  candidates — 32  at  the 
nghsli  centre  (Reading)  and  33  at  the  Scottish  centre 
(Kilmarnock).  Of  these,  46  satisfied  the  examiners  and 
received  the  Rational  Diploma  in  Dairying. 

*  * 

* 

The  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Dr. 
John  Cams  was  celebrated  at  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  on  October  6. 

*  * 

# 

Ihe  L niversity  of  St.  Andrews  will  celebrate  its  five 
hundredth  anniversary  in  September  next  year. 

*  * 

* 

Prof.  Ernest  Rutherford,  F.R.S.,  of  Manchester  Uni¬ 
versity,  opened  the  new  Electrical  Laboratory  in  Dundee 
University  College  (October  6). 


THE  DULLNESS  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

At  the  Evening  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  on  Wednesday,  October  19,  Mr.  E.  Storr  in  the 
chair,  Prof.  J.  Adams  read  a  paper  on  the  above  subject.  He 
said: — 


It  might  have  been  more  polite  to  insert  the  legal  safeguard¬ 
ing  word,  and  speak  of  the  alleged  dullness  of  schoolmasters. 
But  even  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  our  profession  cannot 
deny  that  there  are  some  dull  schoolmasters;  so  the  dullness 
may  be  treated  as  a  fact,  though  there  may  be  much  to  be  said 
about  its  universality.  Further,  there  may  be  those  who  want 
to  know  why  the  masters  should  monopolize  our  attention.  Are 
there  no  dull  mistresses?  But  it  is  convenient  as  a  matter  of 
grammar,  if  in  no  other  way,  to  keep  to  the  masculine.  There 
are  few  circumlocutions  so  tiresome  as  that  “  he  or  she  ”  phrase 
that  is  becoming  so  common.  In  what  follows  you  are  expected 
to  select  whichever  sex  you  find  fits  the  case. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  distinguish  between  stupidity  and 
dullness.  There  are  stupid  teachers,  no  doubt,  but  their  number 
is  small  indeed  compared  with  the  ranks  of  the  dull.  Stupidity 
may  be  regarded  as  natural  slowness  and  bluntness  of  percep¬ 
tion.  The  German  stumpfsinnig,  which  may  be  translated  as 

blunt-sensed,”  gives  a  very  fair  indication  of  what  is  ordin¬ 
arily  meant  by  stupid.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  shrewd  Ayr¬ 
shire  farmer  maintained  that  a  wife  was  none  the  worse  for 
being  a  little  stupid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
any  husband  rejoicing  in  his  wife  being  dull.  The  dull  person 
is  one  who  cannot  use  the  gifts  he  possesses,  who  has  no  new 
way  of  looking  at  anything,  who  lacks  any  form  of  originality, 
who  has  no  power  of  impressing  his  individuality  upon  others, 
who,  in  fact,  has  no  individuality. 

To  some  extent  stupidity  and  dullness  overlap.  Stupid  people 
are  usually  dull,  though  dull  people  are  not  necessarily  stupid. 
Of  the  two,  stupidity  is  the  less  amenable  to  treatment.  Her- 
bart  tells  us  that  the  stupid  man  cannot  be  virtuous,  and  in 
desperation  Schiller  assures  us  that  “  against  stupidity  the  very 
gods  are  powerless.”  Dullness  is  less  obdurate.  In  fact  Pope, 
who  has  made  this  subject  his  own,  indicates  the  possibilities 
of  the  case  when  he  uses  the  phrase  “  ductile  dullness.”  There 
is  a  possibility,  then,  of  the  schoolmaster  manipulating,  if  he  can¬ 
not  entirely  remove,  his  dullness;  and  to  this  end  he  ought  to 
consider  the  two  aspects  of  dullness,  the  subjective  and  the 
objective.  A  man  may  be  intensely  stupid  and  yet  be  far  from 
dull  to  and  in  himself.  He  is  often  thoroughly  complacent,  and 
quite  enjoys  a  slowness  of  mental  functioning  that  would  drive 
quicker  witted  people  mad.  Subjectively  he  is  far  from  dull, 
but  objectively  he  is  a  centre  from  which  dullness  emanates. 
The  distinction  is  important  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  will  be 
used  later. 

To  do  the  public  justice,  it  does  discriminate  between  stupid¬ 
ity  and  dullness.  Schoolmasters  are  not  usually  accused  of 
stupidity.  They  are  generally  admitted  to  be  technically  intelli¬ 
gent,  well-informed— in  fact,  too  well  informed— persons,  who 
somehow  cannot  make  any  reasonable  use  of  their  intelligence 
and  information.  It  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  a 
schoolmaster  as  schoolmaster  is  a  bore.  Ro  doubt  this  assump¬ 
tion  owes  a  good  deal  to  the  general  impression  that  has  come 
down  to  the  man  iu  the  street — who,  after  all,  is  the  maker  of 
public  opinion  on  such  matters— from  the  old  days  that  he  spent 
on  school  benches,  doing  things  that  bored  him  intensely.  But 
whatever  the  source  of  the  popular  impression  it  is  deeply 
rooted  and  widespread.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  controversy. 
The  schoolmaster  is  definitively  labelled  dull. 

In  order  to  focus  the  general  impression  of  the  dullness  of 
schoolmasters,  we  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  the  evidence  of 
a  man  who  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time,  and  finds  a  certain 
amount  of  satisfaction,  in  girding  at  schoolmasters.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  merely  average  unit  in  that 
whole  that  is  called  the  public,  and  his  evidence  owes  its  value 
to  the  artistic  skill  with  which  he  presents  the  extreme  view. 
He  is  a  specialist  in  the  criticism  of  schoolmasters,  and  as  such 
deserves  our  respectful  consideration.  His  strictures  are  to  be 
found  in  his  works  passim,  but  in  the  Saturday  Westminster 
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Gazette  for  October  21,  1905,  he  contributes  an  article  in  which 
we  find  the  following  startling  indictment:  — 

J  £Now,  it  is  a  very  grave  thing,  I  know,  to  bring  this  charge  against  a 
great  profession — to  say,  as  I  do  say,  that  it  is  collectively  and  individually 
dull.  But  some  one  has  to  do  this  sooner  or  later.  We  have  restrained 
ourselves  and  argued  aside  from  the  question  too  long.  There  is,  I 
allege,  a  great  lack  of  vigorous  and  inspiring  minds  in  our  schools. 
Our  upper-class  schools  are  out  of  touch  with  the  thought  of  the  time — 
in  a  backwater  of  intellectual  apathy.  We  have  no  original  or  heroic 
school  teachers.  Let  me  ask  the  reader  frankly  what  part  our  leading 
schoolmasters  play  in  his  intellectual  world  if,  when  some  prominent 
one  among  them  speaks  or  writes  or  talks,  he  expects  anything  more 
than  platitudes  and  little  things  ?  Has  he  ever  turned  aside  to  learn 
what  this  head  master  or  that  thought  of  any  question  that  interested 
liimp  Has  he  ever  found  freshness  or  power  in  a  schoolmaster’s  dis¬ 
course,  or  found  a  schoolmaster  caring  keenly  for  fine  and  beautiful 
things  ?  Who  does  not  know  the  schoolmaster’s  trite,  safe  admirations, 
his  thin,  evasive  discussions,  his  sham  enthusiasms  for  cricket,  for  fly¬ 
fishing,  for  Perpendicular  architecture,  for  boyish  traits,  his  timid  refuge 
in  “good  form,”  his  deadly  silences?  And,  if  we  do  not  find  him  a 
refreshing  and  inspiring  person,  and  his  mind  a  fountain  of  thought  in 
which  we  bathe  and  are  restored,  is  it  likely  our  sons  will  ?  If  the 
schoolmaster  at  large  is  grey  and  dull,  shirking  interesting  topics  and 
emphatic  speech,  what  must  he  be  like  in  the  monotonous,  habitual  class¬ 
room  ?  These  may  seem  wanton  charges  to  some,  but  I  am  not  speaking 
without  my  hook.  Monthly  I  am  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
pedagogic  intelligence  through  the  medium  of  three  educational  maga¬ 
zines.  A  certain  morbid  habit,  against  which  I  struggle  in  vain,  makes 
me  read  everything  I  catch  a  schoolmaster  writing.  I  am,  indeed,  one 
of  the  faithful  band  who  read  The  Educational  Times.  In  these  papers 
schoolmasters  write  about  their  business,  lectures  upon  the  questions  of 
their  calling  are  reported  at  length,  and  a  sort  of  invalid  discussion  moves, 
with  painful  decorum,  through  the  correspondence  columns.  The  scho¬ 
lastic  mind  so  displayed  in  action  fascinates  me.  It  is  like  watching  a 
game  of  billiards  with  wooden  cushes  and  beechwood  balls. 

Mr.  Wells  seems  to  have  felt  some  compunction  about  the 
middle  of  his  article,  and  interpolates  a  sort  of  half  apology, 
which,  however,  tapers  off  into  a  renewed  charge.  He  actually 
puts  us  in  the  witness-box  and  persuasively  suggests  that  we 
ought  to  plead  guilty,  and  have  it  over.  This  is  how  the  para¬ 
graph  runs: 

I  a,m  haunted  by  a  fear  that  the  careless  reader  will  think  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  against  upper-class  schoolmasters.  I  am,  it  is  undeniable,  writing 
against  their  dullness,  but  it  is,  I  hold,  a  dullness  that  is  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  live.  Indeed,  I  believe,  could 
I  put  the  thing  directly  to  the  profession,  “Ho  you  not  yourselves 
feel  needlessly  limited  and  dull  r  ”  I  should  receive  a  majority  of  affirm¬ 
ative  responses.  We  have,  as  a  nation,  a  certain  ideal  of  what  a  school¬ 
master  must  be ;  to  that  he  must  by  art  or  nature  approximate,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  alter  our  ideal.  Nothing  else  of  any  wide 
value  can  be  done  until  that  is  done. 

Real  objective  dullness  may  be  imposed  on  the  schoolmaster, 
as  is  suggested  in  the  above  paragraph,  by  the  conditions  under 
which  he  does  his  work,  but  the  reputation  for  dullness  is  cer¬ 
tainly  thrust  upon  him  by  the  prejudices  of  the  public.  The 
popular  impression  is  that  the  schoolmaster  carries  his  pro¬ 
fessional  attitude  with  him  into  the  everyday  world:  that  he  is 
always  teaching.  He  is  expected  to  be  one  of  Prof.  Raleigh’s 
“  tiresome  explanatory  persons,”  and  the  public  naturally  finds 
its  expectation  realized.  But  is  it  true  that  the  schoolmaster 
is  fonder  than  the  ordinary  man  of  explaining  things  out  of 
school?  In  ordinary  experience  I  do  not  find  that  schoolmasters 
have  any  special  interest  in  instructing  me.  The  people  whom 
I  have  discovered  to  be  most  eager  to  enlighten  the  dark  places 
in  my  mind  have  been  found  mostly  in  railway  carriages — 
usually  during  hours  at  which  the  schoolmaster  has  an  excellent 
alibi!  The  apotheosis  of  the  explanatory  person  is  surely  reached 
in  the  authors  of  letters  to  the  editor,  and  these  cannot  be  all 
schoolmasters.  In  fact  internal  evidence  is  conclusive  on  the 
point,  since  so  many  of  the  letters  are  meant  to  instruct  school¬ 
masters  in  their  business.  The  truth  is  that  the  pedagogic 
spirit  is  much  more  virulent  in  the  amateur  form  than  in  the 
professional. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  very  circumstances  of  his  life 
make  the  schoolmaster  a  dreary  distributor  of  undesired  know¬ 
ledge.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  strike  the  plain  man  who  argues 
in  this  way  that  the  schoolmaster  may  want  a  rest  from  school¬ 
mastering,  may  get  tired  of  instructing  other  people,  and  may 
be  very  glad  to  drop  the  didactic  attitude  as  soon  as  he  gets 
to  a  reasonable  distance  from  his  boys.  It  has  to  be  admitted 
that  a  certain  small  percentage  of  schoolmasters  mostly  after 


middle  age — are  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  professional  bias  even 
in  general  society.  But  these  are  pathological  cases,  and  can 
be  matched  by  the  bores  bred  in  other  professions. 

Another  source  of  the  dullness  of  schoolmasters  in  ordinary 
society  is  said  to  be  the  self-consciousness  arising  out  of  an 
undue  sense  of  their  own  importance  originating  in  the  un¬ 
healthy  atmosphere  of  the  school,  where  they  are  autocrats,  or 
at  any  rate  superiors.  A  former  Bishop  of  London  maintained 
that,  whatever  else  education  is,  it  is  always  an  interaction 
between  an  inferior  mind  and  a  superior.  Common  sense  per¬ 
ceives  that  this  statement  cannot  be  upheld.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  to  suppose  that  the  teacher-mind  is  in  any  way 
superior  to  the  pupil-mind.  The  truer  view  is  that  implied  in 
the  action  of  the  old  clergyman  who  always  lifted  his  hat  when 
he  came  before  a  class  of  boys,  because  he  knew  that  so  many 
of  them  must  be  potentially  his  superiors.  The  only  thing  we 
are  sure  of  at  the  school  stage  is  that  the  teacher-mind  is  usually 
better  provided  with  knowledge  than  the  pupil-mind.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  mental  content.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
teacher  should  be  popularly  supposed  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  knowledge,  and  to  bore  everybody  by  the  dull  process  of  say¬ 
ing  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  every  subject  that  turns  up. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  that  in  school  the  master  acquires 
an  undue  idea  of  his  own  importance,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  has  a  certain  amount  of  foundation.  In  his  recent  work  on 
“  Social  Psychology  ”  Mr.  William  Macdougall  reduces  our 
primitive  instincts  to  seven.  Of  these,  two  are  of  special  in¬ 
terest  in  dealing  with  our  present  subject.  The  first  is  the 
instinct  of  self-assertion,  which  shows  itself  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  are  obviously  inferior  to  ourselves.  The  “  dignity  ”  of 
a  big  dog  in  the  presence  of  little  dogs  illustrates  the  instinct, 
and  even  such  an  unheroic  creature  as  a  hen  instinctively  and 
inevitably  assumes  the  attitude  when  she  finds  herself  among  her 
chickens.  The  schoolmaster  cannot  hope  to  escape  what  is  in¬ 
herent  in  human  nature,  though  he  is  no  more  liable  to  this 
tendency  than  are  other  human  beings.  Ho  doubt  attractive 
pictures  can  be  made  of  the  awful  pomp  of  the  schoolmaster  in 
the  presence  of  his  class.  Even  the  modest  old  Moravian  Bishop 
gives  us  over  to  the  enemy  when  he  describes  the  master  moving 
among  his  boys  as  the  sun  among  the  planets.  But  the  second 
primary  instinct  in  which  we  are  interested  must  be  taken  into 
account,  and  this  to  some  extent  at  least  counteracts  the  first. 
This  is  the  instinct  of  self-abasement.  If  the  master  instinc¬ 
tively  and  inevitably  assumes  the  self-assertive  attitude  towards 
his  acknowledged  inferiors  in  the  schoolroom,  he  no  less  in¬ 
stinctively  and  inevitably  falls  into  the  attitude  of  self-abase¬ 
ment  in  the  presence  of  those  who  in  the  ordinary  world  are 
conspicuously  his  superiors.  I  could  have  wished  that  Mr. 
Macdougall  had  hit  upon  a  happier  name,  but  we  are  not  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  self-abasement  means  anything  in  the  way  of  toady¬ 
ing.  It  merely  represents  the  natural  reaction  of  human  nature 
to  certain  persons  and  things.  Had  Charles  II  been  a  different 
kind  of  king,  Dr.  Busby  might  well  have  experienced  the  keenest 
self-abasement,  even  while  he  kept  his  hat  on  as  a  concession 
to  the  instinct  of  self-assertion.  What  is  needed  is  that  the 
schoolmaster  should  more  frequently  meet  the  king.  The  more 
the  schoolmaster  goes  into  society  where  he  meets  his  superiors 
the  less  danger  will  there  be  of  the  self-conscious  dullness  that 
comes  from  the  undisciplined  exercise  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
assertion.  In  day  schools  there  is  usually  enough  intercourse 
with  outside  people  to  maintain  a  fair  balance  between  the  two 
instincts.  In  boarding  schools  there  is  often  enough  intensity 
of  reaction  among  the  members  of  the  common  room  to  balance 
the  variety  that  the  day  school  offers.  One’s  fellow  masters 
do  a  great  deal  to  prevent  the  self-assertive  instinct  having  too 
much  of  its  own  way.  Our  colleagues  usually  deserve  well  of 
us  in  the  matter  of  self-abasement.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  in 
this  discussion  of  professional  dullness  a  really  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  long  holidays  that  are  beginning  to  be  grudged 
to  us.  No  better  counter  irritant  to  the  self-assertive  instinct 
could  be  found  than  the  custom,  fortunately  common  among 
teachers,  of  spending  their  holidays  abroad.  But  even  a  hydro¬ 
pathic,  a  golf  links,  or  indeed  a  plain  but  well  filled  boarding 
house,  are  excellent  means  of  producing  the  requisite  self- 
abasement. 

So  far  we  have  been  examining  our  reputation  for  dullness, 
and  considering  means  to  remove  the  charge,  but  we  have  now 
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to  face  the  serious  difficulty  involved  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  only  expected  but  required  to  be  dull.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  outside  of  school  the  schoolmaster  is  made  to  feel  that 
it  is  better  to  be  dull.  In  writing  on  what  are  called  serious 
subjects  authors  who  wish  to  win  a  reputation  for  soundness 
know  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  be  dull.  Anything  approach¬ 
ing  brightness  of  style  is  looked  at  askance  by  the  critics.  A 
certain  limited  degree  of  obscurity  is  a  positive  advantage. 
A  book  can  hardly  win  the  coveted  epithet  “  profound,”  if  the 
critic  can  readily  understand  it.  A  certain  distinguished  Scot¬ 
tish  Professor  of  Divinity  used  to  advise  his  students,  when 
they  got  parishes,  to  preach  at  least  twice  a  year  a  sermon  that 
no  one  in  the  congregation  could  understand.  A  writer  of  the 
distinction  of  Prof.  William  James  is  regarded  with  suspicion 
because  so  much  that  he  has  written  is  easy  to  read,  and  is 
withal  bright  and  interesting.  I  could  name  one  or  two  of  our 
younger  writers  on  education  and  psychology  who  are  sufferin'* 
for  not  being  dull  enough. 

This  cult  of  the  dull  is  especially  applicable  to  the  work  of 
education.  A  degree  of  decorum  amounting  to  dullness  is  prac¬ 
tically  required  of  the  schoolmaster.  For  this  there  are  socio¬ 
logical  reasons.  Every  society  maintains  its  equilibrium  by 
sternly  repressing  eccentricities.  The  twin  forces  of  imitation 
and  convention  by  their  interaction  reinforce  each  other  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  and  maintain  a  community  of  thought  and 
feeling  that  tends  towards  stability.  No  doubt  society  is  always 
clamouring  for  originality;  but  a  very  little  originality  goes“  a 
long  way  in  satisfying  the  demand.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
genius  only  a  very  limited  differentiation  from  type  is  allowed. 
The  histoiy  of  civilization  teems  with  examples  of  geniuses  who 
have  exceeded  the  range  of  permissible  deviation  and  have  been 
in  consequence  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap. 

There  are  two  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  great  man.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  first  he  arises,  somehow,  full  of  native  strength, 
strikes  out  a  new  path  for  himself,  and  by  his  force  sets  up  a 
geneial  imitation  among  the  smaller  men.  This  obviously  ex¬ 
plains  nothing.  The  great  man  is  a  sort  of  miracle.  He  intro¬ 
duces  an  entirely  new  and  inexplicable  element  in  human  pro¬ 
gress.  By  his  influence  new  schools  of  thought  and  new  modes 
of  action  are  introduced  mysteriously  from  nowhere.  The  other 
theory  maintains  that  at  any  particular  period  the  world  spirit 
is  tending  in  a  certain  direction.  All  men  are  moving  with  the 
spirit,  but  at  different  rates.  Some  are  moving  along  uncon¬ 
scious  of  their  goal,  others  have  a  vague  impression  of  whither 
they  are  tending.  Of  Mr.  Hobhouse’s  three  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  the  organic  and  the  conscious  are  the  two  involved  here. 
Among  those  who  are  working  at  the  conscious  stage  are  some 
who  perceive  more  clearly  than  the  rest  the  underlying  meaning 
of  the  tendency  under  whose  influence  they  are  acting.  These 
become  the  great  men  of  the  time,  the  leaders  of  thought  and 
action.  According  to  this  theory  the  great  man  is  merely  the 
man  who  does  supremely  well  what  all  his  fellows  are  trying  to 
do.  There  are  therefore  many  degrees  of  great  men,  and  the 
schoolmaster  naturally  finds  a  place  for  himself  among  the  minor 
prophets.  Society  looks  to  him  more  to  develop  its  views  than 
to  originate  views  of  his  own.  He  is  expected  to  maintain  the 
quo.  He  is  the  typical  conservative  element  in  society, 
i  o  doubt  occasions  arise  in  which  a  nation  takes  itself  in  hand 
and  seeks  to  recreate  itself  according  to  a  higher  model,  and  then 
the  schoolmaster  becomes  an  instrument  of  reform.  But  as  a 
rule  he  is  expected  to  be  on  the  side  of  established  order  and 
against  revolution.  In  school  the  bias  of  the  young  is  towards 
experiment.  No  doubt  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  at  the  school- 

j  ■  16re  *s  a  s^ronS  conservative  element.  Even  the 
child  on  lus  mother  s  knee  will  admit  of  no  deviation  from  the 
tale  as  it  was  originally  told.  But  below  all  this  there  is  the 
centrifugal  tendency  of  the  young,  a  tendency  to  kick  against  the 
pricks.  At  the  student  stage  this  tendency  becomes  very 
marked,  but  it  is  inherent  all  the  while,  and  the  schoolmaster’s 
business  is  generally  regarded  as  being  that  of  the  guardian  of 
t  le  tiaditions  of  the  race  and  class  to  which  his  pupils  belon<* 
flow  tar  he  has  the  right  to  deviate  from  thes<>  traditions  wili 
always  involve  controversy,  sometimes  tinctured  with  hemlock 
Whatever  restrictions  society  may  place  upon  the  school¬ 
master,  it  expects  him  to  be  in  himself  a  good  man,  both  in  the 
moral  sense  of  these  words  and  in  that  more  general  sense  that 
implies  that  he  is  a  good  example  of  his  species.  He  must  be,  in 
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Mr.  Wells  s  telling  phrase,  “  an  authentic  man.”  But,  while  it 
must  be  cordially  granted  that  nothing  that  is  human  must  be 
alien  to  the  schoolmaster,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  so  to  dis¬ 
port  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils  as  to  exemplify  all  his 
human  traits.  Juvenal’s  well  worn  line  is  as  applicable  to-day 
as  when  it  was  first  written.  We  must  respect  the  innocence  of 
youth.  There  is  no  need  to  enter  upon  a  dreary  discussion  of  what 
may  be  permitted  to  an  adult  while  injurious  to  a  boy.  Society  is 
right  in  limiting  the  amount  of  his  authentic  manhood  that  the 
schoolmaster  shall  share  with  his  class.  This  no  more  makes 
the  schoolmaster  a  hypocrite  than  do  the  many  reticences  that 
ordinary  civilized  society  imposes. 

What  usually  underlies  the  complaints  of  the  colourlessness 
of  schoolmaster  character  is  the  fact  that  he  is  so  much  occupied 
in  repressing  tendencies  in  himself  and  his  pupils.  But  inhibi¬ 
tion  must  necessarily  play  a  principal  part  in  any  process  of 
education.  Listen  to  the  words  of  Prof.  Lange  of  Copenhagen: 

The  end  of  education  is  always  to  teach  the  individual  to  dominate, 
to  subdue,  to  annihilate  the  impulses  which  are  the  immediate  effect  of 
his  physical  organization,  but  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  his  social 
relations.  Regarded  from  the  physiological  point  of  view,  one  would 
say  that  education  has  for  its  end  to  suppress  the  simple  and  original 
lenexes  or  to  replace  them  by  higher  ones.  Accordingly,  from  our 
earliest  childhood,  we  are  trained  to  govern  our  emotional  reflexes  in  so 
far  as  these  are  not  admissible  in  polite  society.* 

I  urther,  inhibition  need  not  be  so  negative  in  its  aim  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  Often  we  can  best  cultivate  a  posi¬ 
tive  tendency  by  inhibiting  its  rivals.  Prof.  Eoyce’s  psycho¬ 
logical  scheme  offers  many  illustrations  of  these  positive  results 
of  manipulated  inhibition.  The  schoolmaster  might  no  doubt 
lie  much  less  dull  if  he  let  himself  go  more  than  he  does  at 
present,  but  the  educational  results  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

It  is  difficult  for  schoolmasters  to  deal  with  the  complaint 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  first-rate  men  in  the  profession — men  who, 
in  the  sentence  applied  to  Thomas  Arnold,  “  might  have  been 
Prime  Ministers.”  We  cannot  with  modesty  refute  the  calumny 
by  inviting  the  critics  to  move  about  among  the  members  of 
our  profession  and  obey  the  classical  command  “  circumspice!  ” 
Still  less  can  we  be  expected  not  only  to  admit  our  inferiority 
but  to  set  about  explaining  it.  Is  not  this  a  case  for  one  of 
our  “  deadly  silences  ”? 

M  hen  we  come  to  consider  the  master  within  his  classroom 
we  find  that  there  is  real  danger  of  dullness  of  the  subjective 
kind.  The  master  is,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar  with  the  subjects 
he  teaches.  They  have  lost  their  freshness.  When  a  man  has 
led  a  score  of  classes  through  the  Gallic  War  and  over  the  Pons 
Asinorum,  he  is  apt  to  become  bored  by  these  matters.  But 
here  the  newer  educational  ideas  suggest  a  way  of  escape.  A 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  is  of  course  indispens¬ 
able  to  teaching.  Time  was  when  this  knowledge  was  con¬ 
sidered  enough  for  the  teacher’s  purpose.  But  as  the  theory  of 
education  developed  it  was  recognized  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
pupil  to  be  taught  is  quite  as  important  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  incidence  of  the  experienced  teacher’s  interest  has 
now  passed  largely  from  the  subject  to  the  pupils.  He  knows 
exactly  the  kind  of  mistakes  a  given  class  will  make  in  a  given 
exercise,  and  this  gives  him  a  gentle  interest  in  verifying  his 
averages.  But  no  teacher  can  be  quite  sure  how  an  individual 
pupil  will  deal  with  a  given  difficulty,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  human  nature  leaves  no  excuse  for  the  schoolmaster  who  be¬ 
comes  subjectively  dull  in  his  professional  work.  Whether  he 
has  to  be  dull  objectively  is  a  different  matter.  For,  strange 
though  it  sounds,  there  may  be  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  what  is  usually  regarded  as  dullness  in  school.  What  if,  after 
all,  we  may  unblushingly  accept  the  charge  that  we  are  collec¬ 
tively  and  individually  dull?  We  are  so  accustomed  to  estimate 
a  man’s  value  by  his  power  to  stimulate  his  pupils,  that  we 
seldom  pause  to  ask  whether  we  may  not  have  too  much  stimulus 
in  school.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  nothing  of  itself  will  come, 
but  we  must  still  be  teaching  and  stimulating  and  inspiring. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  teach  too  much,  and  that  wo 
are  frequently  dull  because  we  stimulate  in  the  wrong  place, 
there  is  need  of  fallow  times  in  school  work,  when  the  pupil  is 
allowed  to  ruminate  quietly.  Such  times  may  convey  to  a 
careless  observer  the  idea  of  dullness,  but  it  is  a  false  idea. 


*  “  Les  Emotions.”  Edition  Alcan,  page  140. 
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The  pupil  who  is  recuperating  after  an  excess  of  stimulus  is 
far  from  being  dull.  Further,  there  is  sometimes  a  danger  that 
the  teacher  may  get  confused  between  what  is  dull  to  him  and 
what  is  dull  to  his  pupils.  The  teacher  would  no  doubt  be 
bored  to  death  if  he  had  to  work  out  a  long  series  of  common¬ 
place  “  examples  ”  in  arithmetic,  while  his  average  pupils  may 
have  quite  a  relish  in  the  more  or  less  mechanical  getting  of 
such  arithmetical  results.  The  study  of  mental  fatigue  in  schools 
has  made  great  progress  of  late.  Many  excellent  generalizations 
have  been  reached,  but  some  at  least  of  the  results  have  been 
vitiated  by  the  failure  to  discriminate  between  fatigue  and  bore¬ 
dom.  Fortunately  the  investigators  are  now  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  states,  and  we 
are  on  the  way  to  have  some  careful  studies  of  the  educational 
functions  of  ennui.  In  other  words,  the  dullness  of  schoolmasters 
is  to  be  studied  in  its  reaction  upon  the  pupils. 

We  may  learn  something,  if  only  negatively,  by  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  one  of  the  results  of  the  study  of  mental  fatigue. 
Calculations  have  been  made  of  the  fatigue-producing  powers 
of  the  various  school  subjects,  and  we  have  lists  drawn  up  of 
the  various  subjects  in  the  order  of  their  power  of  producing 
fatigue.  The  following  list,  for  example,  has  been  compiled 
from  school  tests  made  by  means  of  the  sesthesiometer.  The 
figures  indicate  the  percentage  of  fatigue  in  each  case : — 


Mathematics  . 

.  100 

Arithmetic . 

.  82 

Latin  . 

.  91 

French 

.  82 

Greek  .  . 

.  90 

German  (mother  tongue).. 

.  82 

Gymnastics . 

.  90 

Nature  Knowledge  . 

.  80 

History  . 

.  85 

Drawing  . 

..  77 

Geography  . 

.  85 

Religion . 

.  77 

But  Ludwig  Wagner  in  preparing  this  list  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  into  account  the  most  vital  element  of  all — the 
teacher’s  personality.  I  know  teachers  who  send  away  their 
pupils  after  an  hour’s  drawing  much  more  exhausted  than  they 
are  after  an  hour’s  mathematics  under  other  masters  that  I 
could  name.  Indeed,  Kraepelin,  a  psychologist  who  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  subject,  goes  the  length  of 
saying:  “The  present  arrangement  of  school  curricula  makes 
it  a  necessity  to  have  tedious  teachers  in  whose  classes  the  pupils 
may  rest  themselves  by  inattentiveness.” 

Another  ingenious  defence  of  dullness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  teacher’s  effect  upon  his  pupils  is  not  to  reproduce 
his  own  qualities  but  their  opposites,  or,  at  any  rate,  their  com¬ 
plements.  The  strong-willed  teacher  gives  no  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  wills  of  his  pupils,  the  talkative  teacher 
produces  silent  pupils.  May  it  not  be  that  the  dull  teacher 
tends  to  produce  brilliant  pupils?  Reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  biographies  of  great  men  it  is  very  rare  to  find  any 
indication  of  the  influence  of  the  teacher  as  an  inspiration,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  if  there  was  no  positive  inspiration  there  1 
may  have  been  at  least  a  vigorous  reaction  against  the  teacher’s 
dullness.  The  argument  carries  no  conviction.  No  doubt  under 
dull  masters  clever  pupils  have  done  excellent  work,  and  have 
even  sharpened  their  wit  upon  the  dullness  of  the  master. 
But  we  all  know  the  depressing  power  dullness  has  to  beget 
dullness.  Intermittent  dullness  that  gives  the  prevailing 
stimulus  time  to  work  its  full  effects  may  be  justified:  con¬ 
sistent  unbroken  dullness  can  be  nothing  but  a  misfortune. 

A  more  hopeful  case  for  dullness  can  be  made  out  by  those 
teachers  who  are  morbidly  afraid  of  the  interesting  in  teaching. 
They  tell  us  that  the  master  that  makes  everything  in  school 
interesting  is  weakening  the  moral  fibre  of  his  pupils.  The 
world,  they  tell  us,  does  not  go  out  of  its  way  to  prepare  in¬ 
teresting  sets  of  circumstances  for  the  young  people  when  they 
leave  school,  and  when  they  go  out  into  the  world  they  are 
naturally  unfit  to  cope  with  a  state  of  affairs  so  unlike  what 
they  have  experienced  under  the  interesting  schoolmaster. 
Those  who  argue  in  this  way  do  not  openly  demand  a  race  of 
dull  teachers,  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  such  a  race 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  anti-interest  theory.  The 
fact  that  those  who  maintain  the  theory  shrink  from  labelling 
themselves  dull-by-intention  seems  to  show  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  it.  The  trouble  really  is  that  there  is  a  pre¬ 
vailing  confusion  between  the  interesting  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  easy  or  pleasant  on  the  other.  Much  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  school  work  are  full  of  interest.  Further,  it  is  a  libel 
on  the  world  to  say  that  it  is  not  an  interesting  place.  Plea¬ 


sant  it  may  not  be;  easy,  for  most  of  us,  it  certainly  is  not. 
But  it  is  interesting  for  all.  The  only  person  who  has  any  right 
to  maintain  that  the  world  is  not  interesting  is  the  man  who  is 
about  to  commit  suicide — and  even  in  his  case  it  may  be  that  his 
action  results  from  the  fact  that  the  world  is  too  interesting  for 
him.  Though  the  world  has  not  been  specially  arranged  to  pro¬ 
vide  easy  and  pleasant  and  soft  things  for  our  pupils  when  they 
leave  school,  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  very  interesting  to  them. 
No  doubt  our  pupils  are  very  apt  to  be  interested  in  the  wrong 
things,  and  this  is  the  very  reason  why  it  is  necessary  during 
the  school  period  to  arrange  that  the  pupils  shall  be  interested 
in  the  right  things.  It  is  not  desired  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
saved  trouble,  but  rather  that  they  shall  be  made  to  take  trouble 
—  trouble  about  the  right  things.  The  distribution  of  this 
trouble  between  master  and  pupil  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  dullness  in  school.  The  teacher’s  success  must  be  tested 
not  so  much  by  what  he  does  as  by  what  he  makes  his  pupils 
do.  Too  often  the  teacher  accepts  the  subjective  test — how 
he  feels  after  a  lesson.  When  he  has  carefully  prepared  his 
lesson,  has  taught  it  with  great  vigour,  and  feels  very  tired  after 
it,  he  is  apt  to  feel  well  pleased  with  himself.  The  fatigue  effect 
is  certainly  entitled  to  careful  consideration  in  estimating  the 
results  of  a  lesson.  But  the  ergograph  and  the  resthesiometer 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  pupils,  not  to  the  master.  Pupils 
ought  to  be  fatigued  after  a  good  lesson.  Naturally  we  have  to 
discriminate  between  fatigue  and  over  fatigue.  But,  so  long 
as  the  fatigue  resulting  from  school  work  can  be  removed  by 
the  ordinary  rest  periods,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 
Further,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  an  interesting  lesson 
produces  more  fatigue  than  an  uninteresting  one,  though 
the  latter  produces  more  ennui.  All  this  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  an  encouragement  for  lazy  schoolmasters.  In  order  that  the 
pupils  may  work  hard  during  the  lesson  hour,  the  master  must 
work  hard  before  it.  Further,  the  good  teacher  works  hard 
during  the  lesson  hour  in  the  way  of  stimulating  his  pupils; 
for,  after  all,  stimulus  means  nothing  more  than  an  incentive 
to  work.  The  good  teacher  works  more  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  He  may  talk  little  and  not  move  about  much,  and  may 
therefore  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  dull  dog,  but  lie  cannot 
be  legitimately  called  dull.  Your  really  dull  person  usually 
talks  a  great  deal.  He  even  enlivens  his  speech  with  a  kind  of 
humour;  for  “gentle  dullness  ever  loves  a  joke.”  But  the  net 
result  is  boredom.  No  extraneous  attractions  are  of  avail  to  re¬ 
move  the  taint  of  dullness,  but  the  power  to  cause  appropriate 
reactions  in  our  pupils.  Your  dull  master  is  the  man  who  insists 
upon  always  looking  at  things  from  his  own  point  of  view,  who 
cannot  enter  into  the  experience  of  his  pupils.  It  is  the  dull 
teacher  who  never  learns  the  art  of  letting  a  clever  pupil  be 
clever  in  his  own  way. 


Mr.  Cholmeley  said  there  were  many  points  in  the  lecture  which 
would  be  valuable  to  teachers  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  but  his 
experience  led  him  to  disagree  with  the  observation  that  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  repress  himself  was  due  to  the  inherent  tendency  of 
children  to  be  radicals.  He  agreed  that  it  was  important  to  check  the 
habit  of  the  teacher  to  go  on  teaching  all  the  time.  The  really  valuable 
thing  was  not  what  the  teacher  did,  but  what  the  pupils  themselves  did. 
It  was  the  most  conscientious  teacher  who  was  likely  to  go  wrong  in  this 
direction,  as  he  felt  that  he  must  be  doing  something  for  his  pay.  With 
regard  to  subjective  dullness  he  could  not  understand  any  teacher  finding 
his  work  dull.  It  was  quite  certain  that  any  teacher  who  found  him¬ 
self  in  this  position  ought  to  be  doing  something  else.  As  to  objective 
dullness,  this  was  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  teachers  were 
afraid  of  being  found  out.  They  could  not  afford  to  be  found  out,  and 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  man  to  be  interesting  when  he  stood 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  with  his  toes  over  the  edge  of  a  preci¬ 
pice.  The  teacher  had  to  deal  with  what  might  be  called  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  the  class.  This  had  been  well  illustrated  by  Prof. 
Muirhead  in  a  lecture  on  the  teaching  of  religion  in  secondary  schools, 
in  which  he  analysed  the  stages  which  young  persons  passed  through 
in  religious  thought.  He  showed  that  there  were  three  stages  so  well 
marked  that  at  each  successive  stage  the  former  seemed  almost  absurd. 
Imagine  a  class  of  thirty  boys  of  whom  ten  were  in  each  of  these  stages. 
The  problem  the  teacher  had  to  consider  was  what  could  he  say  that 
would  be  of  most  use  to  the  whole  of  the  class,  and  he  was  bound  to 
sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  interest.  The  treatment  of  any  subject  was 
limited  in  this  way,  and  this  practical  difficulty  was  not  sufficiently 
taken  into  account.  The  lecturer’s  remarks  as  to  the  comparative 
necessity  of  emphasizing  the  subject  and  the  pupil  were  exceedingly 
valuable,  and  incidentally  threw  light  upon  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
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must  know  his  subject  thoroughly  before  he  began  to  teach  it,  as  other¬ 
wise  he  was  not  able  to  take  sufficient  account  of  the  pupil.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  tendencies  of  modern  education  was  the  recognition  by 
teachers  of  the  fact  that  their  classes  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of 
pupils,  and  that  the  real  problem  was  to  reconcile  the  necessities  imposed 
upon  them  by  this  condition  with  the  fact  that  their  teaching  was  of 
little  use  unless  they  reached  each  child  in  particular. 

Mr.  Dt'mvi lle  said  that  many  young-  teachers  began  their  work  with 
the  idea  that  ir.  was  a  sign  of  weakness  to  try  to  be  interesting,  and 
possibly  Mr.  Wells  and  others  who  spoke  of  the  dullness  of  teachers 
)  emembered  their  own  early  experiences.  He  would  like  to  see  teachers 
think  more  seriously  of  their  work  out  of  school  hours  and  throw  off  the 
seriousness  when  they  entered  the  classroom.  The  question  as  to  how 
far  teachers  should  adopt  a  conservative  attitude  in  dealing  with  boys 
had  been  raised  in  the  newspapers  lately,  and  he  thought  there  were 
other  reasons  besides  those  indicated  in  some  of  the  articles  which  had 
appeared.  In  a  class  of  boys  or  young  students  there  were  always  some 
ot  pronounced  views  who  were  backed  by  their  parents  and  convinced 
that  their  parents  were  right,  and  the  teacher  by  declaring  his  views  at 
once  raised  a  certain  amount  of  opposition,  aud  marked  off  a  certain 
number  of  boys  as  opponents,  and  became  a  subject  for  attack.  It  was 
not  wise  for  him  to  take  up  any  decided  position  with  respect  to  such 
deep  questions  as  arose  in  politics  and  religion.  The  previous  speaker 
had  emphasized  the  fact  that  teachers  were  afraid.  One  thing  that 
many  of  them  had  to  fear  was  the  visit  of  the  Inspector.  He  contended 
that  a  teacher  ought  not  to  be  judged  on  the  particular  lesson  which  he 
happened  to  be  giving  at  any  moment,  but  that  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  whole  scheme  of  his  work. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  keeping  alive  the  interest  of  the  class,  and 
instanced  some  of  the  methods  resorted  to  by  famous  schoolmasters  in 
order  to  effect  this  purpose.  The  dullness  of  the  teacher  was  very  often 
due  to  the  system  under  which  he  was  compelled  to  work,  and  not  to  any 
fault  of  the  teacher  himself. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


PRACTICAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
ABILITY  TO  TEACH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates  at  the  Examination 
held  in  October,  1910  : — 

Class  I. 

Price,  Miss  A.  G-. 

Class  II. 

Harding,  Miss  D.  J.  |  Thomas,  H. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

M.  BINET’S  METHOD  FOR  MEASURING 
INTELLIGENCE. 

By  Katharine  L.  Johnston. 

With  M.  Binet’s  help  given  at  the  Laboratory,  Rue  Grange 
aux  Belles,  Paris,  I  have  applied  his  tests  for  estimating  the 
level  of  intelligence  to  two  hundred  schoolgirls  of  Sheffield.  The 
tests  are  part  of  a  more  extensive  examination  which  has  as 
its  object  the  complete  understanding  of  a  child  who  comes 
before  us,  and  if  they  are  what  their  authors  hope  them  to  be. 
they  will  assist  teachers  who  desire  to  determine  the  reasons 
for  the  lack  of  progress  of  pupils,  or  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
intellectual  calibre  of  a  new  pupil.  As  an  example  of  their 
nature  I  give  those  employed  for  children  of  nine. 

They  are  asked  (i)  to  give  the  exact  date  of  the  day,  (ii)  to 
enumerate  the  days  of  the  week,  (iii)  to  define  “  fork,”  “  table,” 
“chair,  “horse,’  “mother  ’  (the  definitions  given  are  to  be 
superior  to  use  definitions),  (iv)  to  read  the  following: 

“  Burton-on-Trent,  6  January.  Last  night  a  great  fire  at  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent  destroyed  three  houses  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Seventeen  families  are  homeless.  The  losses  exceed 
£150,000.  While  saving  a  child  in  its  cradle/a  barber’s  assis¬ 
tant  was  seriously  burned  on  the  hands  ” — and  after  a  brief 
interval  to  recall  at  least  six  facts,  (v)  Having  before  them 
a  heap  of  money  containing  £l,  10s.,  os.,  2s.,  Is.,  6d.,  3d.,  Id., 
|d..  and  in  addition  three  pence  and  seven  half-pence,  to  enact- 
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the  part  of  a  shopkeeper,  selling  a  small  article  for  four  half¬ 
pence.  The  purchaser  tenders  Is.  in  payment,  and  change  is 
demanded.  V  arious  solutions  are  possible,  the  best  being  the 
sixpence,  the  threepenny  bit,  and  one  penny,  (vi)  Being  given 
five  boxes  ol  identical  shape  and  appearance,  but  3,  6,  9,  12, 
15  grammes  respectively  in  weight,  to  arrange  them  in  order  of 
weight;  three  attempts  are  allowed,  two  of  which  must  be 
correct. 

The  investigator,  on  this  method  deals  with  the  individual, 
and  a  little  preliminary  talk  is  necessary  to  ensure  confidence. 
The  child’s  age  is  then  ascertained,  and  the  tests  for  that  age 
given;  should  he  accomplish  all,  or  all  but  one,  he  is  adjudged 
at  the  level  of  that  age,  and  is  then  subjected  to  all  the  tests 
of  the  succeeding  ages.  If  he  accomplish  five  of  these  a  year 
is  added  to  his  level;  if  ten,  two  years.  But  if  the  child  fail  in 
two  or  more  of  the  tests  appropriate  to  his  own  age,  he  is  put 
through  the  tests  of  each  preceding  year  in  turn  until  that  year 
is  found  in  which  he  can  accomplish  all  the  tests  or  all  but  one. 

My  experience  is  that  one  of  the  greater  hindrances  to  exact¬ 
itude  lies  in  the  investigator;  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that 
one  has  preserved  identical  tones  of  voice  and  expression  of  face 
throughout  the  sittings,  and  with  a  subject  so  susceptible  to 
suggestion  as  a  child  the  doubt  will  creep  in  that  the  result 
has  thus  been  vitiated.  Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  estimat¬ 
ing  the  results.  Thus  one  of  the  tests  requires  the  children  to 
make  a  sentence  containing  the  words  “  London,”  “  river,”  “  for¬ 
tune.”  If  I  allow  the  construction  “London  river”  M —  C — 
(twelve  years)  is  at  the  twelve  level;  if  I  do  not  allow  it  she 
is  only  at  the  level  of  ten  years,  and  since  she  cannot  do  five 
tests  superior  to  that  level  she  must  be  adjudged  backward. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for 
a  child  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  tests  for  her  own  age,  e.g.  : — 
of  4  children  of  six  years,  2  have  to  go  back;  of  41  of  seven 
years,  26  have  to  go  back,  9  can  do  the  tests  for  eight;  of  22 
of  eight  years,  15  have  to  go  back,  1  can  do  the  test  for  nine; 
of  25  of  nine  years,  20  have  to  go  back,  5  can  do  the  test  for  ten ; 
of  3 1  of  ten  years,  23  have  to  go  back,  2  can  do  the  tests  for 
twelve;  of  23  of  eleven  years,  20  do  the  tests  for  ten,  3  can  do 
the  tests  for  twelve;  of  22  of  twelve  years,  16  have  to  go  back, 
1  can  do  the  tests  for  fifteen;  of  20  of  thirteen  years,  16  have 
to  go  back,  4  can  do  the  tests  for  fifteen;  of  3  of  fourteen 
years,  2  have  to  go  back,  1  does  the  tests  for  fifteen;  of  3  of 
fifteen  years  and  over,  2  have  to  go  back,  1  does  the  tests  for 
fifteen. 

The  provision  for  adding  one  year  for  five  tests  superior  to 
the  level  reached,  or  two  years  for  ten,  mitigates  the  severity 
of  this  judgment.  Thus,  of  the  fifteen  children  eight  years  old 
who  had  to  go  back,  excluding  one  in  whose  case  the  tests  were 
not  completed,  only  three  in  the  final  reckoning  are  to  be  ad¬ 
judged  backwards. 

I  have  found  cases  in  which  girls  could  satisfy  the  tests  of  a 
superior  level,  but  were  unable  to  satisfy  the  tests  of  their  own 
age  or  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  it.  M.  Binet  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  such  cases,  and  the  child  who  presents  this  character¬ 
istic  is  estimated  as  of  the  intellectual  level  of  the  year  at  which 
she  fulfils  the  required  number  of  tests. 


SoCIETE  NaTIONALE  DES  PrOFESSEURS  DE  FRANfAIS. 

CHOSES  ET  ETRES:  CREATION  OH  EVOLUTION  P 

Par  M.  Boissot. 

La  Conference  qu’il  nous  a  ete  donne  d’entendre  le  samedi 
24  septembre  dernier,  au  College  of  Preceptors,  avait  pour  but 
de  montrer  que^  l’evolution  paleontologique,  creee  de  toute  piece 
par  certains  geologues,  ne  presentait  pas  de  garanties  scien- 
tifiques  suffisantes  pour  qu’on  pnisse  l’admettre  comme  l’ex- 
pression  d  une  verite  aussi  incontestable  qu'indiscutable. 

M.  Boissot,  des  le  debut  de  son  etude,  a  signale  les  deux  ecoles 
opposees  :  celle  qui  croit  puremeut  et  sirripleinent  a  une  evolution 
animate  lente  et  progressive,  et  celle  qui  admet  une  sorte  de  tram  - 
fonnisme  limite,du  a  des  causes  diverses  qui  se  sont  manifestoes  pendant 
un  espace  de  temps  aussi  etendu  que  difficile  a  prcciser. 


CONFERENCES  FRANCA/SES. 


„  •  *  -. 
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Tout  en  faisant  des  reserves  sur  le  premier  chapitre  de  la  Genese,  le 
conieiencier  a  tenu  a  mettre  en  evidence  les  quelques  grandes  verites 
geologiques  qui  y  sont  signalees  et  dont  la  plupart  sont  admises,  dans 
leurs  grandes  lignes,  par  les  savants.  Entre  autres  choses,  il  nons  dit 
que  le  mot  “jour”  ne  doit  pas  etre  pris  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  mais  dans 
e  sens  d’ “  epoque.’ 

S’appuyant_  sur  l’autorite  de  Sir  William  Ramsay,  il  etablit  que  la 
terre  etait  primitivement  a  l’etat  gazeux,  qu’une  force,  d’une  euergie 
incalculable,  a  convert, i  ces  gaz  en  une  sorte  d’agregat  incandescent  qui 
devait  donner  a  la  terre  l’aspect  d’une  nebuleuse.  De  transformations 
en  transformations  notre  planete  serait  passee  de  l’etat  gazeux  a  l’etat 
pateux,  et  de  celui-ci  a  l’etat  solide.  Plus  tard,  elle  fut  entierement 
recouverte  par  les  eaux  qui  tenaient  en  dissolution  de  nombreux  oxydets, 
prmcipalement  de  potasse  et  de  soude.  L’ocean  n’avait  pas  la  limpidite 
que  nous  lui  connaissons,  et  cette  constatation  fait  supposer  que  les 
terrains  de  sediment  ont  dii  se  former  plus  rapidement  qu’on  ne  le  pense 
et  n  ont  pas  embrasse  une  periode  de  plusieurs  centaines  de  mille  d’annees 
ainsi  que  quelques  geologues  l’affirment  un  peu  a  la  legere. 

L  accumulation  des  gaz,  produits  par  la  matiere  ignee,  difficilement 
mamtenus  par  la  faible  ecorce  terrestre  et  par  les  eaux,  cherchaient  une 
issue  pour  se  degager.  D’epouvantables  trepidations  durent  agiter  la 
teire  d  un  pole  a  l’autre  et  la  fracturer  en  maints  endroits.  Des  abimes 
d  une  profondeur  et  d’une  etendue  tres  grandes  furent  le  resultat  de  ces 
secousses  sismiques. 

L  evolution  geologique  forma  les  oceans  et  donna  naissance  aux 
cbaines  de  montagnes.  En  France,  d’apres  Elie  de  Beaumont,  ce  fut  le 
massif  central  qui  apparut  le  premier.  Beaucoup  plus  tard  les  plaines 
de  France  se  montrerent  ainsi  que  celles  de  l’Angleterre.  A  ce  moment- 
la,  parait-il,  la  France  et  l’Angleterre  etaient  soudees  ensemble.  La 
Tamise,  d  apres  le  meme  savant,  devait  unir  ses  eaux  a  celles  du  Rhin, 
non  comme  affluent  de  ce  dernier,  mais  par  un  meme  delta.  La  formation 
du  sol  anglais  fut,  dit-on,  beaucoup  plus  tourmentee  qu’ailleurs.  Le 
pays  qui  nous  donne  1  hospitalite  eut  sa  surface  remaniee  bien  des  fois 
et  perdit  de  son  etendue  ainsi  que  l’indique  la  foret  prehistorique  de 
Giomer,  actuellement  enfouie  sous  les  eaux.  Par  son  activite  incessante 
1  ocean  rongeait  les  cotes  a  peine  formees,  separait  des  contrees,  creait 
des  lies,  dentelait  les  continents. 

Il  nous  est  ensuite  demontre  que  la  lumiere  etait,  primitivement,  in- 
dependante  du  soleil,  et  que  ee  n’est  qu';\  une  epoque  indeterminee  que 
cet  astre  est  devenu  ce  qu’il  est.  Une  courte  description  de  l’univers 
est  donnee  par  le  conferencier  afin  de  demontrer  l’infinie  petitesse  du 
plus  grand  des  hommes  en  presence  de  l’infinie  grandeur  de  Celui  qui  a 
cree  les  mondes.  Il  i-aisit  1’ occasion  pour  affirmer  qu’une  force  aveugle, 
brutale  et  inintelligente  n’aurait  pu  constituer  l’univers  et  lui  donner 
des  lois  aussi  parfaites  que  celles  qui  le  regissent. 

Il  nous  presente  ensuite  la  vie  faisant  son  apparition  sous  sa  forme  la 
plus  rudimentaire  :  mousses,  plantes  herbacees,  grands  vegetaux,  forets 
en  partie  constitutes  par  des  fougeres  et  des  coniferes.  .  .  . 

Au  fur  et  a  mesure  que  les  donnees  climateriques  se  modifiaient,  des 
races  nouvelles  remplacaient  celles  qui  venaient  de  disparaitre.  Dans  le 
terrain  de  la  molasse  figure  le  mastodonte  pourvu  de  quatre  defenses. 
En  Amerique,  les  ossements  des  elephants,  des  rhinoceros  se  trouvent 
avec  des  debris  du  precedent  animal  et  surtout  avec  ceux  du  massif 
megatherium  qui  se  rattache  un  peu  au  g’enre  Csadype  de  l'ordre  des 
edentes. 

Revenant  en  arriere,  le  conferencier  decrit  la  formation  du  terrain 
houillier  si  important  en  Angleterre,  aux  Etats-Unis,  en  Allemagne,  en 
Belgique^  ainsi  que  dans  plusieurs  autres  contrees.  Il  cite  1’ opinion  des 
savants  a  ce  sujet  et  montre  qu’ils  sont  loin  d’etre  d’accord  entre 

eux. 

A  la  suite  des  periodes  geologiques  precedentes,  un  cataclysme  inoui 
vint  a  se  produire  :  les  eaux  recouvrirent  toute  la  partie  septentrionale 
de  1’ Europe.  Bien  des  siecles  plus  tard  le  meme  phenomene  se  manifesta 
dans  le  sud  de  la  meme  contree.  Durant  la  periode  troublee  du  diluvium 
de  nombreuses  especes  animales  furent  detruites.  .  .  . 

L’epoque,  dite  glaciaire,  qui  se  produisit  dans  la  suite,  ne  fut  pas 
moins  funeste  a  la  faune  que  la  precedente.  Ce  fut  a  ce  moment, 
pense-t-on,  que  la  mer  saharienne  vint  a  disparaitre,  ce  qui  donna 
naissance  au  desert  de  ce  nom. 

Dans  la  seconde  partie  de  sa  conference,  M.  Boissot  cherche  a  montrer 
que  les  diverses  especes  animales  qui  se  sont  succede  sur  la  terre  ne 
sauraient  etre  considerees  comme  le  resultat  d’une  evolution  naturaliste, 
telle  que  la  con^oivent  beaucoup  de  personnes  aussi  sinceres  que  dis- 
tinguees.  .  .  . 

La  ressemblance,  plus  apparente  que  reelle,  qui  existe  entre  l’homme 
et  le  singe,  fait  supposer,  dit  M.  Boissot,  que  nous  sommes  apparentes 
a  ce  quadrumane.  Mais,  si  l’un  veut  se  rendre  compte  de  la  difference 
qui  existe  entre  ces  deux  produits  zoologiques,  on  n’a  qu’a  se  rendre  au 
musee  d’histoire  naturelle  de  cette  ville.  On  y  constatera  bien  vite  que 
cette  difference  est  tres  accentuee  dans  le  developpement  des  membres, 
de  la  poitrine,  du  crane,  dans  la  forme  et  l’inclinaison  du  sacrum,  la 
disposition  des  vertebres  cervicales,  la  courbe  de  la  colonne  vertebrale, 
les  sinuosites  des  circonvolutions  du  cerveau,  etc.  .  .  . 

A  la  fin  de  sa  conference,  M.  Boissot  cite  l’opinion  des  sommites 
scientifiques  suivantes  :  celle  de  Darwin  qui  avoue  ne  pas  pouvoir 
prouver  qu’une  seule  espece  animale  n’ait  pas  ete  creee  ;  celle  de  Lord 
Kelvin  qui  admet  la  Creation  ;  et,  enfin,  celle  de  Pasteur  qui  a  demontre 
qu’il  n’y  a  pas  de  generations  spontanees. 


REVIEWS. 


History  in  German  Girls’  Schools. 

The  Teaching  of  History  in  Girls’  Schools  in  North  and  Central 
Germany.  By  Eva  Dodge,  M.A.  (Is.  6d.  Manchester 
University  Press). 

Miss  Dodge  went  to  Germany  as  a  Gilchrist  Student  to 
inquire  into  the  methods  of  teaching  history  in  schools  for  girls, 
and  this  volume  contains  a  report  embodying  the  results  of  her 
investigations.  It  deserves  to  be  carefully  and  widely  read, 
“for,  if  there  is  much  in  German  educational  methods  that 
radical  differences  of  national  character  will  prevent  us  from 
accepting,  .  .  .  there  is  yet  much  more  which  will  be  as  con¬ 
genial  to  the  English  as  to  the  German  temperament.” 

The  Germans  believe  in  education,  and  the  guardians  of  their 
educational  system  are  ever  sensitive  to  new  ideas  for  general 
administration  or  the  schoolroom.  A  “  conservative  progress¬ 
iveness  ”  animates  the  German  educationist — “  the  best  is  good 
enough  for  our  children”;  a  “progressiveness”  that  keeps  in 
view  the  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  individual.  Indeed, 
these  interests  are  deemed  reciprocal,  for  there  is  a  pervading 
consciousness  that  the  State  and  its  administration  are  bound  to 
fail  without  noble  aspiration  on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  and  that 
such  aspiration  must  fail  in  its  endeavour  without  a  sound  and 
stable  “  framework  of  law.”  From  this  attitude  of  mind  the  aim 
of  German  history  teaching  may  be  inferred.  Broadly  speaking, 
it  is  the  cultivation  of  good  citizenship,  reverence  and  love  for 
the  State,  and  a  right  apprehension  of  present-day  requirements. 
Good  citizenship  can  best  be  cultivated  by  careful  study  of  the 
successes  and  failures  of  Germany’s  great  men;  and  the  right 
study  of  history  will  teach  the  civic  duty  of  the  present  day. 

The  educational  authority  for  each  State  issues  a  Lehrplan 
(“  Suggestions  ”  and  Curriculum)  for  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  with  the  object  apparently  “  of  leaving  him  in  no  doubt 
as  to  his  possibilities ;  and,  lest  his  mind  should  not  be  broad 
enough  to  embrace  on  its  own  initiative  a  comprehensive  aim 
combined  with  right  insight  into  means,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  expressed  for  him  in  black  and  white,  idealistically  and 
outspokenly.”  This,  however,  must  not  be  construed  to  mean 
cramping  restriction,  for  no  fetters  of  method  hamper  the 
teacher.  Wide  scope  is  left  for  the  expression  of  his  personality. 
Indeed,  Der  Lehrer  ist  die  Methode  in  Germany  as  in  England, 
but  in  the  Fatherland  the  teacher  of  history  seems  to  intrude 
more  of  himself  (and  even  of  his  private  opinions)  into  his 
lessons. 

In  the  elementary  or  lower  schools,  pictures — notably  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Lehmann  series — are  much  used,  either  as  a  starting- 
point  for  the  lesson  or  to  supplement  the  vivid  narrations  of  the 
teacher.  Girls  are  taught  social  history  principally,  the  military 
details  being  reserved  for  the  boys.  There  is  one  history  book 
for  girls,  another  for  boys ;  one  for  Lutherans  and  one  for 
Catholics.  The  majority  of  the  teachers,  both  in  the  lower  and 
higher  schools,  are  men,  some  of  whom  are  responsible  for  the 
“  over-emotional  ”  tendency  of  the  teaching  in  some  girls’  schools 
— a  condition  of  affairs  difficult  to  explain  apart  from  the  fact 
that  German  educational  schemes  tend  to  foster  in  girls  the 
peculiarly  feminine  qualities  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  robust. 
“This  constant  appeal  to  the  emotional  side  of  a  girl’s  nature 
results  in  an  over-strain  of  feeling,  which  shows  itself  in  a  luxury 
of  Schwdrmerei  and  leads  the  girl  away  from  the  practical  in¬ 
terests  of  life”  ;  so  says  Fraulein  Helene  Lange  in  protest  against 
this  tendency.  The  reformers,  however,  are  demanding  that  in 
the  higher  schools  the  majority  of  the  teachers  shall  be  women. 

In  the  higher  schools,  “the  atmosphere  is  one  of  broad  culture, 
literary  and  aesthetic,  far  surpassing  that  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  English  schoolgirl.”  The  lecture  method  predominates 
in  the  history  work  of  these  schools,  and  consequently  not  much 
“  self-activity  ”  is  evident  during  the  actual  lesson,  though  this 
is  obtained  independently  by  the  study  of  original  sources.  The 
courses  are  very  comprehensive,  including,  in  addition  to  German 
and  European  History,  Mythology,  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
and  the  History  of  Art.  In  how  many  English  schools  is  the 
last  subject  even  touched  upon  in  the  history  scheme  F  Although 
“  the  practical  and  ideal  grounds  for  the  correlation  of  history 
with  the  other  humanistic  subjects  are  recognized  in  Germany, 
yet,  owing  to  the  practical  difficulties,  little  purposed  correlation 
right  through  the  Lehrplan  ”  has  been  attempted. 
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Miss  Dodge  concludes  with  a  paragraph  of  much  insight  : 

Let  us  aim  at  giving  the  children  wholes — broken  arcs,  it  is  true,  they 
are  bound  to  be,  j  et  with  some  conception  of  the  perfect  round.  Not 
mere  periods  of  history,  but  a  whole  of  history ;  not  mere  countries 
and  continents,  but  a  whole  of  geography.  The  whole  is  impossible. 
A  whole  is  necessary  to  the  mind — so  long  as  we  do  not  fall  into  the 
fatal  error  of  supposing  it  to  be  the  whole,  fixed,  final,  and  perfect. 

\\  e  recommend  teachers  to  read  this  suggestive  and  stimula¬ 
ting  work.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  somewhat 
meagre  stock  of  literature  in  English  on  the  subject  of  history 
teaching.  It  should  find  a  place  in  every  library  for  student 
teachers. 


Conic  Sections. 

A  Course  of  Plane  Geometry  for  Advanced  Students,  Part  II. 

By  Clement  Y.  Durell,  M.A.  (Is.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.) 

The  complete  work  constitutes  a  treatise  on  the  geometry  of 
the  straight  line,  the  circle,  and  the  conic  sections;  the  present 
volume,  however,  is  devoted  entirely  to  an  investigation  of  the 
last-named  group  of  curves  and  to  an  explanation  of  the 
various  principles  on  which  the  author’s  discussion  of  the 
subject  depends.  The  treatment  is  interesting,  and  provides 
material  for  an  excellent  course  of  study.  That  the  work  is 
suitable  for  the  advanced  student  only  will  soon  become  evident 
even  from  a  casual  consideration  of  its  pages.  Those  alone 
who  have  thoroughly  assimilated  the  portions  of  mathematics 
that  lead  up  to  the  contents  of  the  new  text-book,  and  who 
ha\  e  therefore  acquired  the  power  of  recalling  readilv,  and  at 
will,  the  salient  facts  embraced  by  their  earlier  ivork,  can  hope 
to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  present  treatise.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  lang'uage  in  any  given  demon¬ 
stration  is  unduly  condensed ;  yet  a  sense  of  strain  often  asserts 
itself :  many  of  the  arguments  call  for  a  quantity  of  filling  in, 
and  for  the  reading  to  be  satisfactory  this  must  be  supplied 
oy  the  student,  his  mind  ever  on  the  alert  to  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  details.  Further,  a  large  number  of  the  propositions  are 
merely  enunciated,  the  proofs  of  them  being  left  entirely  to 
the  student.  The  principle  of  continuity  and  the  part  played  by 
the  imaginaries  ”  through  whose  instrumentality  the  mathema¬ 
tician  is  enabled  to  interpret  universally  the  results  of  analysis, 
are  discussed  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  writer  to  have  made 
a  very  close  study  of  his  subject.  The  important  bearing  of 
analysis  on  the  successful  conduct  of  geometrical  research°re- 
ceives  due  recognition.  After  an  investigation  in  some  detail  of 
both  orthogonal  and  conical  projection,  the  author  builds  up, 
on  their  fundamental  principles  as  a  basis,  the  theory  of  conics 
and  their  leading  properties.  The  method  adopted  owes  its 
selection  to  the  belief  that  it  is  perhaps  more  fertile  in  the 
suggestion  of  new  ideas  and  hence  more  useful  as  a  means  of 
widening  the  field  of  view  of  the  reader,  than  a  study  of  the 
geometry  of  conics  based  on  the  focus-directrix  definition  and 
carried  on  by  methods  essentially  Euclidean.  The  order  of 
the  development  of  the  subject  in  the  present  volume  has  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  the  course  of  history.  The  writer  has  endeavoured 
to  trace  liis  material  to  its  source,  and  the  gathering  up  of  the 
threads  of  history,  which  have  been  collected  ami  which  are 
here  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  form  of  observations  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  discussion  of  fresh  facts,  creates  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  book  and  infuses  life  and  charm 
into  its  pages.  The  theory  of  reciprocation,  and  the  principles 
of  liomography  and  involution  occupy  some  of  the  later  chapters 
of  the  text-book,  as  also  their  applications  to  the  theory  of  the 
conic.  As  a  result  of  his  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
the  author  has  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  provide  a  very  large 
collection  of  problems  and  exercises  not  with  the  idea  that  it 
is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  individual  student  to  solve  all 
of  them  independently,  but  because  they  give  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  teachers  to  include  in  class  instruction  the  valuable 
training  seemed  by  the  rapid  working  on  the  blackboard  of 
simple  i  iders,  the  lines  of  proof  of  which  have  emanated  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  suggestions  of  the  students  themselves. 


Dorchester  purposes  to  do  special  honour  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  her 
natii  e  noiejist.  I  his  month  he  is  to  receive  the  honorary  freedom  of 
the  borough. 


Mr.  Asquith  delivered  his  Rectorial  Address  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  on  October  25. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.— I. 

Romance  op  History. 

On  Foreign  Service,  by  Staff- Surgeon  T.  T.  Jeans,  R.N.  (6s., 
Blackie),  describes  a  revolution  in  a  South  American  Republic  (Santa 
tuz)  and  the  action  of  two  armoured  cruisers  in  the  protection  of 
British  interests.  The  course  of  the  story  involves  a  description  of 
life  aboard  a  modern  man-of-war,  and  enables  the  author  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  controlling  influence  that  the  command  of  the  sea  exercises 
on  the  issue  of  land  operations.  There  are  two  brothers,  as  like  as 
two  peas,  on  opposite  sides,  which  leads  to  complications;  the  rival¬ 
ries  of  the  Mids  on  the  two  British  vessels  are  sufficiently  piquant; 
and  there  is  fighting  enough  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  appetite.  Dr. 
Jeans  has  established  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  naval  writers  for 
boys.  Eight  illustrations  by  Wm.  Rainey,  R.I. 

Indian  and  Scout,  by  Captain  Brereton  (5s.,  Blackie),  is  a  tale 
of  the  Gold  Rush  to  California  half  a  century  ago.  The  hero’s 
father  had  been  more  or  less  successful  at  the  diggings,  but  was 
murdered  by  his  partner;  and  a  few  years  later  Jack  Kingsley  him¬ 
self,  worried  by  a  quarrelsome  stepfather  and  urged  by  further  reasons, 
set  out  for  the  mines.  Misfortune  brings  him  under  the  notice  of 
justice,  but,  he  escapes  and  seeks  security  from  arrest,  as  well  as 
riches,  in  California.  His  adventures  on  the  way  there  are  varied 
and  stirring:  there  is  fighting  with  the  Redskins  and  tussles  with 
white  brigands.  In  the  leader  of  a  band  of  gold  thieves  he  discovers 
a  man  whose  evidence  can  clear  him  of  the  charge  of  burglary 
hanging  over  him — the  real  burglar — the  murderer  of  his  father. 
The  story  goes  briskly,  maintaining-  the  interest  to  the  end.  Six 
illustrations  by  Cyrus  Cuneo. 

A  Middy  of  the  Slave  Squadron,  by  Harry  Collingwood  (5s., 
Blackie),  is  a  story  narrating  the  adventures  of  Dick  Eortescue,  senior 
midshipman  of  the  British  man  of  war  “  Psyche,”  a  unit  of  the  some¬ 
what  scanty  Slave  Squadron  stationed  by  Great  Britain  on  the  West 
African  coast  in  1822  for  the  suppression  of  the  infamous  slave  trade. 
Dick  finds  himself  in  and  out  of  many  a  tight  corner  in  hot  sea  chases, 
but  eventually  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  villainous  slave  trader, 
who  puts  him  ashore  among  savages.  His  experiences  among  the 
savages  and  his  escape  from  them  form  the  subjects  of  some  very  lively 
episodes.  Of  course,  the  trader  that  caused  Dick’s  troubles  and  wan¬ 
derings  is  at  last  brought  to  book.  The  story  is  a  strong  example  of 
the  author  s  skill  and  vigour,  and  will  be  read  with  unflagging  in¬ 
terest.  Six  illustrations  by  W.  Rainey,  R.I. 

Ihe  Spy,  by  Captain  Charles  Gilson  (6s.,  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder 
&  Stoughton),  is  a  tale  of  the  Peninsular  War,  said  to  be  founded 
upon  the  personal  memoirs  of  a  Hampshire  baronet,  supplemented  by 
the  regimental  records  of  the  Forty-fifth,  and  by  Robert  O’Shee, 
master  mariner  of  Kinsale,  who  is  an  important  personage  in  “  The 
Lost  Island,  as  Dr.  Terence  O’Shee  is  here.  On  the  Reading  road, 
Sir  Jeffery  has  a  brush  with  a  man  that  turns  out  to  be  a  French 
spy,  who  escapes,  but  leaves  important  papers  in  his  hands.  The  story 
takes  us  through  the  battle  of  Rorica  and  Talavera,  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  and  storming  of  Badajoz.  Probably  the  spy  turns  up  again  and 
other  knaves  intervene,  and  there  is  a  lady  in  the  game,  so  that  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  get  mixed  up  with  the  public  events.  A  stirring  and  inter¬ 
esting  story.  Eight  illustrations  in  colour  by  Cyrus  Cuneo,  and  a  map 
of  Badajoz. 

Two  Dover  Boys,  by  Gertrude  Hollis  (2s.  6d.,  Blackie),  is  a  story 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  Two  boys  of  Dover  are 
placed  by  their  fathers  on  board  a  German  trading  vessel  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Grobbendonck,  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  young¬ 
sters,  whose  son  is  also  of  the  ship’s  company.  Grobbendonck  is 
captured  by  a  lieutenant  of  Barbarossa,  a  celebrated  corsair,  who 
sells  the  boys  to  a  Berber  slave-dealer.  They  pass  several  months 
in  captivity,  till  the  Emperor  Charles  V  captured  Tunis  and  expelled 
the  pirates.  Between  the  hoard  of  the  slave-dealer  and  the  grateful 
gifts  of  Hadji  Ilamonda,  an  African  merchant  whose  life  they  saved 
earlier  in  their  voyage,  they  return  richer  than  they  set  out.  The 
story  is  well  told,  and  it  moves  forward  with  vigour  and  ever  fresh 
interest.  Five  illustrations  by  W.  R.  S.  Stott. 

Brave  Sidney  Somers,  by  F.  W.  Holmes  (2s.  6d.,  Blackie),  describes 
the  voyage  of  the  “  Eastern  Adventurer,”  a  ship  of  about  120  tons 
burden,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Far  East  in  the  spacious  times  of 
Elizabeth.  Sidney’s  father  has  died,  leaving  the  family  estates  greatly 
encumbered,  and  a  loan  from  a  neighbouring  knight,  of  churlish  dis¬ 
position,  must  be  repaid  within  three  years  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  A 
brother  of  the  knight,  who  had  been  promised  part  of  the  forfeited 
estates  if  he  would  settle  down  respectably— for  there  seemed  no 
doubt  that  they  would  be  forfeited — sailed  in  the  same  ship  with  Sid¬ 
ney  expressly  to  thwart  his  efforts.  The  story  is  worked  out  in  inter¬ 
esting  episodes;  and  perhaps  the  knight’s  brother,  for  all  his  energy 
in  mutinies  and  plots,  met  with  a  very  different  fate  from  what  he 
anticipated.  Five  illustrations  by  Victor  Prout. 

Jenkyn  C/yffe,  Bedesman  (2s.  Od.,  S.P.C.K.),  by  Gertrude  Hollis,  is 
marked  by  knowledge  of  the  military  and  social  conditions  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  the  lore  is  woven  artistically  into 
the  texture  of  the  story.  Jenkyn  Cliffe  is  the  senior  bedesman  of  the 
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dozen  lodged  in  Archbishop  Chicheley’s  hospital  at  Iiigham  Ferrers  in 
.Northamptonshire,  and  he  fights  his  battles  over  again  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  of  Paul  Langley,  a  youth  of  fourteen  laid  up 
there  with  a  broken  leg.  Paul,  the  son  of  a  Lancastrian  knight,  was 
W?  Tay  t0  London  t0  become  a  “  bele-baby  ”  in  the  household  of 
the  Lari  of  Somerset— that  is  to  say,  to  be  trained  in  duties  of  page 
and  squire  according  to  the  usual  routine  of  Middle  Age  chivalry.  The 
date  is  1440.  Jenkyn  goes  back  a  generation,  tells  of  many  adventures, 
including  the  Battle  of  Agincourt  and  the  Siege  of  Rouen,  deeds  of 
arms  and  of  archery,  &c.  The  story  is  charmingly  told  and  thoroughlv 
interesting.  Three  illustrations  in  colour  by  Harold  Piffard. 

Hawkwood  the  Brave,  by  William  Beck  (3s.  6d.,  Blackie),  is  a  Stir¬ 
ling  tale  of  medieval  Italy.  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  the  finest  English 
strategist  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  well  deserves  the  wider  popu¬ 
larity  that  this  capital  story  will  secure  for  him.  Mr.  Beck  sets  forth 
the  exploits  of  the  White  Company  under  Sir  John’s  leadership  in 
Italy ,  and  particularly  the  adventurous  career  of  his  young  squire, 
Neville  Manning,  who  joins  him  after  having  avenged  the  death  of 
his  father  and  the  sack  of  his  ancestral  castle  of  Chantennay  in  Poitou. 
His  daring  achievements  form  some  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  of 
the  nairative;  and  the  events  that  led  to  the  disbandment  of  the 
White  Company  are  vividly  described.  Six  illustrations  bv  W.  R.  S. 
Stott. 

Once  Bitten  Twice  Shy,  by  Fred  Whishaw  (2s.  6d.,  Nelson),  is  a  tale 
of  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  scene  is  laid  at  Archangel.  An 
English  trader  there  is  opening  up  commercial  relations  with  England, 
and  the  Tsar  visits  the  port.  Garth  Ingram,  the  son  of  an  English 
trading  captain,  while  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood,  saves  the  life  of 
the  Tsar  from  a  wolf-pack,  and  the  free  and  easy  manners  of  Peter 
lead  to  many  curious  incidents.  A  Boyar,  who  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  English  trader’s  daughter,  is  appointed  Superintendent  of  Com- 
meice  at  Archangel;  and,  as  he  had  incidentally  suffered  disgrace  in 
conflict  with  Garth,  he  is  not  any  more  reconciled  to  him  as°another 
candidate  for  the  affections  of  Marjorie.  The  Tsar  himself  perhaps 
makes  a  third  interested  party.  The  complications  are  interesting 
and  stirring.  Two  illustrations. 

Romance  of  Science. 

^  No  fewer  than  four  of  the  new  additions  to  “  The  Library  of 
Romance,”  a  most  attractive  and  instructive  series  published  by 
Messrs.  Seeley  &  Co.,  find  their  subjects  in  the  realm  of  science. 

7  he  Romance  of  M odern  Astronomy ,  by  Hector  Macpherson,  Junior 
(5s.,  Seeley),  describes  in  simple  language,  without  sacrifice  of  scien¬ 
tific  exactness,  the  wonders  of  the  heavens.  After  a  preliminary  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Earth  and  its  vicinity,  Mr.  Macpherson  passes  to  the 
Sun  and  its  family  of  planets,  with  the  comets  and  meteoric  swarms; 
he  next  considers  the  phenomena  that  arise  from  the  movements  of 
the  various  planets  and  the  inclination  of  their  orbits  round  the  Sun 
(eclipses  and  transits) ;  he  then  astounds  the  reader  with  the  facts 
and  speculations  relative  to  the  vast  universe  outside  the  solar  system, 
and  narrates  opinions  of  astronomers  as  to  the  method  of  the  evolution 
and  development  of  the  universe;  and  for  the  rest  treats  of  the  tides, 
light  and  its  mysteries,  telescopes  and  observatories,  practical  ways 
of  studying  the  stars,  and  the  general  story  of  the  romance  of  dis¬ 
covery.  Truly,  “  the  romance  of  astronomy  is  more  romantic  than 
any  romance,  more  fascinating  than  any  story.”  A  capable  and 
charming  volume,  with  thirty-nine  illustrations  and  diagrams. 

To  Mars  via  the  Moon  is  an  astronomical  story  by  "Mark  Wicks 
(5s.,  Seeley),  intended  to  satisfy  the  interest  in  Mars  and  the  Moon 
that  he  finds  to  be  particularly  evinced  by  popular  audiences.  Mr. 
Wicks  has  endeavoured  “  to  convey  by  means  of  natural  incidents  and 
conversations  between  the  characters  portrayed  the  most  recent  and 
reliable  scientific  information  respecting  the  Moon  and  Mars,  stating 
it  in  an  interesting  form  and  in  concise,  clear,  and  understandable 
language.  ’  And  undoubtedly  he  has  succeeded  in  his  object.  The 
volume  is  intensely  interesting  and  quite  lucid.  We  observe  that  Mr. 
Wicks  has  convinced  himself  “  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  Prof.  Lowell’s  conceptions,  as  being  not  only  the  most 
reasonable  but  the  most  scientific,  and  that  they  fit  the  observed 
facts  with  a  completeness  attaching  to  no  other  theory.”  However, 
that  is  a  detail.  There  are  sixteen  plates  and  maps. 

Engineering  of  To-Day,  by  Thomas  W.  Corbin  (5s.,  Seeley),  offers 
a  popular  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  science,  with  many  in¬ 
teresting  examples,  described  in  non- technical  language.  Engineer¬ 
ing  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  concerns  of  daily  life  that  Mr. 
Corbin  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  topics  that  are  typical  of  the 
problems  engaging  the  engineer  and  at  the  same  time  *  highly  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  general  reader.  There  is  the  steam-engine,  the  gas- 
engine,  applications  of  water-power,  the  engineer’s  materials  (iron, 
steel,  &c.)  and  tools,  bridges,  ships,  big  guns,  railways,  gas,  electric 
lighting  and  heating,  &c.,  with  a  special  chapter  on  the  conquest 
of  the  air.  “  The  most  serious  danger  to  the  aeronaut,”  we  are  told, 
“is  the  failure  of  the  actual  machine  itself.”  The  volume  is  of 
absorbing  interest.  There  are  thirty-nine  illustrations  and  diagrams. 

The  Romance  of  the  Ship,  by  E.  Keble  Chatterton  (5s.,  Seeley), 
“is  the  fruit  of  a  good  many  years  of  historical  research  and  of 
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THE  CURE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  SORE  THROAT. 

REMARKABLE  LETTER  FROM  A  SANITARY  INSPECTOR. 
STAMPING  OUT  DIPHTHERIA. 

Just  as  Small-pox  has  been  practically  banished  from  the  land 
by  modern  hygiene  and  preventive  treatment,  so  Diphtheria 
and  other  deadly  scourges  are  now,  year  by  year,  lessening 
their  virulence. 

The  action  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  supplying  the 
local  authorities  with  free  bacteria  antitoxin  for  use  of  the 
poor,  is  a  further  important  step  towards  a  permanent  stamp¬ 
ing  out  of  the  disease. 

A  no  less  important  preventive  measure  is  that  to  which 
attention  is  called  in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Rowland 
Herring,  A. R. San. I.,  of  High  Wycombe:  — 

“I  know  of  no  other  preparation  so  effectual  in  preventing 
infectious  disease  as  ‘  Formamint.’ 

During  an  outbreak  of  Diphtheria,  I  have  frequently  given 
away  Formamint  to  those  who  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
disease,  and  no  other  cases  have  been  removed  to  Hospital  from 
the  same  household. 

As  a  Sanitary  Insj>ector,  I  recommend  all  who  have  to  come 
in  contact  with  infection  to  take  Formamint.” 

This  letter  cannot  fail  to  convince  everyone  as  to  Forma- 
mint’s  power  of  preventing  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles, 
Mumps,  Tonsillitis,  &c.  But  if  any  further  testimony  were 
needed,  there  is  ample  forthcoming.  Before  quoting  this,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  the  whole  virtue  of 
Formamint  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  destroys,  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  the  germ  growths  Avhich  are  the  cause  of  infectious 
diseases. 

Formerly  no  effectual  method  existed  of  rendering  the  mouth 
cavity  thoroughly  antiseptic,  because  the  germs  were  able  to  find 
hiding-places  in  those  parts  of  the  throat  which  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  gargles,  sprays,  &c.  The  germicidal  powers  of  Forma¬ 
mint  have  no  such  limitations,  but  penetrate  everywhere,  and 
thus  effect  practically  complete  sterilization. 

MORE  REMARKABLE  TESTIMONY. 

A  few  years  ago,  Prof.  Seifert,  the  famous  German  scientist, 
subjected  a  culture  of  virulent  Diphtheria  germs  to  the  action 
of  Formamint,  and  found  that  the  whole  of  these  were  destroyed 
within  ten  minutes. 

Such  laboratory  proof  is  confirmed  by  testimonials  from  many 
thousands  of  doctors. 

To  take  only  one  instance,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  an 
Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  writes  in  the  General  Practitioner 
for  July  31,  1909: — “Since  adopting  Formamint  as  a  preven¬ 
tive,  I  have  had  17  cases  of  Diphtheria  reported.  There  were 
many  contacts  in  connexion  with  these  cases,  who  were  all 
given  Formamint,  and  not  a  single  case  has  occurred  amongst 
them.  ...  I  commend  this  line  of  preventive  treatment  with 
the  utmost  confidence.” 

Again,  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  writes  in  the  Practitioner 
for  December,  1907: — “I  have  never  had  a  sore  throat  myself 
since  I  began  to  use  Formamint  tablets,  although  I  suffered  perio¬ 
dically  before,  and  I  always  recommend  their  use  to  nurses.” 

The  significance  of  this  statement  will  be  understood  when 
it  is  explained  that  Sore  Throat  is  the  first  symptom  of  many 
infectious  diseases.  Therefore  to  take  Formamint  at  once  is  to 
ensure  a  rapid  cure  of  the  Sore  Throat  and  safe  protection 
against  such  risks. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  suffering  which  infectious  diseases  cause, 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  one  who  understands  how  easily 
these  can  be  prevented,  will  in  future  neglect  the  precaution  of 
always  keeping  Formamint  at  hand  in  readiness  for  sudden 
epidemics. 

A  FREE  TRIAL. 

Wulfing’s  Formamint  is  sold  by  all  chemists,  price  Is.  lid. 
Get  a  bottle  to-day,  but  be  sure  it  is  Wulfing’s,  as  its  great 
success  has  produced  many  worthless  substitutes.  On  receipt 
of  a  post  card,  mentioning  The  Educational  Times,  Messrs. 

A.  Wulfing  &  Co.,  12  Chenies  Street,  London,  W.C.,  will  send 
a  free  sample  and  an  interesting  booklet.  [Advt. 
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personal  practical  experience  due  to  a  natural  love  of  the  sea  and 
enthusiasm  for  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  in  the  whole 
range  of  knowledge.”  Of  course,  it  is  only  a  selection  of  materials 
that  the  author  is  able  to  put  into  a  small  volume  devoid  of  puzzling- 
technicalities;  but  the  story  is  ample  and  clear  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  very  likely  it  will  stimulate  young  readers  to  ask  for  more. 
Mr.  Chatterton  cannot  tell  us  who  was  the  first  sailor,  but  he 
describes  the  early  ships  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of 
Northern  Europe;  the  development  of  the  ship  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  onwards;  the  advent  of  steam  and  of  steamships;  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  man-of-war  and  of  the  modern  ocean  liner;  with 
chapters  on  the  mercantile  marine,  yachting,  fishing  fleets,  life-boats, 
and  lighthouses,  &c.  A  fascinating  and  instructive  volume,  with 
thirty-three  illustrations. 

Romance  of  Adventure. 

A  Knight  Errant  and  his  Doughty  Deeds  sets  forth  the  story  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  edited  by  Norman  J.  Davidson  (5s.,  Seeley).  Mr. 
Davidson  follows  pretty  closely  Southey’s  translation  of  the  famous 
romance  of  chivalry,  confining  himself  to  “  the  brilliant  and  romantic 
story  of  Amadis  himself,”  and  omitting  the  adventures  of  other 
knights  that  have  little  connexion  with  the  main  plot.  Southey 
considered  the  Amadis  the  best  of  all  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
and  Mr.  Davidson  has  chosen  the  best  of  it.  There  is  no  lack  of 
brisk  movement,  of  shrewd  blows,  of  dwarfs  and  giants,  castles  and 
enchanters,  knights  and  damsels.  It  is  a  delightful  book  for  young 
imaginations.  Eight  illustrations  in  colour  by  H.  M.  Brock,  R.I. 

Heroes  of  the  Elizabethan  Age,  containing  “  stirring  records  of 
the  intrepid  bravery  and  boundless  resource  of  the  men  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,”  is  a  new  volume  by  Edward  Gilliat,  M.A.  Oxon., 
in  “  The  Library  of  Romance  ”  (5s.,  Seeley).  The  heroes  are  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  George  Clifford  (Earl  of  Cumberland),  Frobisher, 
Gilbert,  Howard  of  Effingham,  Davis,  Drake,  Sir  Richard  Hawkins, 
Sidney,  Raleigh,  Captain  John  Smith,  and  Henry  Hudson;  and 
every  boy  that  has  met  Mr.  Gilliat  before  will  be  delighted  to 
meet  him  again.  “  Many  of  these  heroes  were  rude,  rough  men,  if 
compared  with  our  modern  standard  of  conduct;  but  they  were  in¬ 
spired  by  hopes  and  ambitions  as  high  and  as  noble  as  any  that 
have  fired  later  heroes.  .  .  .  They  may  have  a  lesson  for  us  who 
live,  so  we  believe,  in  times  of  greater  ease,  refinement,  and  security.” 
Maybe ;  but  the  story  is  the  thing,  and  Mr.  Gilliat  tells  it  with 
verve  from  first  to  last.  Sixteen  illustrations. 

The  Lost  Island,  by  Captain  Charles  Gilson  (3s.  6d.,  Henry  Frowde 
and  Hodder  &  Stoughton),  is  “a  strange  tale  of  the  Par  East, 
founded  upon  the  unconnected  narratives  of  Robert  O’Shee,  of  Kin- 
sale,  Master  Mariner.”  The  lost  island  lay  somewhere  in  mid-Pacific, 
the  refuge  of  a  Mongolian  priest,  Tuan,  who  had  wounded  to  death 
and  robbed  an  English  adventurer  in  Northern  China,  carrying  off 
“  the  Casket  of  Heaven  ”  with  the  greatest  sapphire  of  the  world, 
“  Gantama’s  Eye,”  which  the  Englishman  had  received  from  the 
head  priest  of  a  monastery  for  translating  an  important  manuscript. 
So  a  great-grandson  of  the  adventurous  Englishman  sets  out  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  with  the  said  O’Shee  to  find  the  island  and  the 
sapphire.  There  is  plenty  of  adventure  and  of  Irish  humour.  The 
story  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  serial  form  in  the  Captain.  Six 
illustrations  in  colour  by  Cyrus  Cuneo. 

The  Great  Aeroplane,  by  Captain  Brereton  (6s.,  Blackie),  is  indeed 
“  a  thrilling  tale  of  adventure.”  The  “  Essex  Ghost  ” — so  called 
from  the  constant  appearance  of  the  monster  in  the  region  of  Essex, 
and  its  swift  ghost-like  flight  and  its  mysterious  disappearance — is 
the  type  of  a  perfect  flying  vessel.  The  inventor — an  Englishman,  of 
course — experiences  difficulty  in  protecting  it  from  evil-disposed  per¬ 
sons  intent  on  wrecking  it;  but  he  receives  timely  warning  and  aid 
from  three  young  fellows — another  Englishman,  a  Canadian,  and  an 
Australian  (again  all  British) — and  sails  off  with  them  to  Newfound¬ 
land  at  100  miles  an  hour,  with  better  luck  than  Mr.  Wellman. 
There  is  a  great  scene  over  the  Niagara  rapids,  and  some  trouble  at 
the  first  breakdown  of  the  ship  on  a  barren  Mongolian  plain.  Even¬ 
tually  to  Africa,  “  the  home  of  mystery,”  to  rescue  a  brother  of  the 
inventor’s  —  though  the  route  seems  rather  roundabout.  There  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  each  of  the  party  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  strange  episodes  that  befall.  At  last,  of  course,  back  to 
England.  Captain  Brereton  has  excelled  himself.  Eight  illustrations 
by  Edward  S.  Hodgson. 

The  Adventures  of  Dick  Trevanion,  by  Herbert  Strang  (6s.,  Henry 
Frowde  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton),  tells  a  story  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  four — a  story  of  smuggling  complicated  with  misfortunes  of  the 
hero’s  father,  which  are  brought  to  a  climax  through  the  machin¬ 
ations  of  a  rogue  of  a  cousin.  The  dramatic  elements  of  the  situation 
are  worked  out  with  great  vigour  and  effect,  and  no  doubt  there 
is  found  a  way  to  repair  the  dilapidation  of  the  Towers  of  Trevanion. 
A  capital  book  for  boys,  full  of  matter  and  alive  with  interest. 
Eight  illustrations  by  W.  Rainey,  R.I. 

Adventures  among  the  Red  Indians,  by  H.  W.  G.  Hyrst  (6s.,  Seeley), 
recounts  romantic  incidents  and  perils  amongst  the  Indians  of  North 
and  South  America.  This  is  the  fifth  time  (if  we  mistake  not)  that 
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Mr.  Hyrst  has  figured  in  “  The  Library  of  Adventure,”  so  that  the 
intelligent  youth  need  be  told  no  more  about  this  volume.  There  is, 
however,  much  historical  and  sociological  interest  in  the  work,  as 
well  as  adventure.  Though  the  days  of  persecution  and  revolt  have 
now  gone  by,  still  the  red  man  continues  to  dwindle,  and  is  likely 
before  long  to  become  as  rare  as  buffalo  and  bison.  Mr.  Hyrst  tells 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Indians  from  Canada  to  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Uruguay  to  California  and  Peru. 
The  volume  is  of  absorbing  interest  throughout,  and  it  is  attractively 
written.  Sixteen  illustrations. 

The  Moon  God's  Secret,  by  Robert  M.  Macdonald,  F.R.S.G.S. 
(5s.,  Fisher  Unwin),  is  a  stirring  tale  of  the  Tropical  Pacific.  The 
centre  of  interest  is  “  a  wonderful  treasure  ”  supposed  to  be  hidden 
somewhere  among  the  Caroline  Islands,  “  a  set  of  idols  made  of 
gold  and  osmiridium,  left  in  safe  keeping  by  a  strange  people  who 
inhabited  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands  before  Europe  dreamed  there 
was  such  an  ocean  ” — the  Okapites  being  the  people,  and  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  treasure  “the  great  Moon  God  Urar.”  There  is  plenty 
of  excitement  in  the  expedition  and  in  the  realization  of  its  object. 
The  narrative,  if  somewhat  rough,  is  vigorous  and  direct.  Thirteen 
illustrations  by  Arch.  Webb. 

The  Insurgent  Trail,  a  story  of  the  Balkans,  by  Tom  Bevan  (3s.  6d., 
Nelson),  is  a  brisk  tale  of  adventure,  with  a  love  episode  twisted 
through  it.  “  M’sieu  must  not  forget  that  there  are  far  more  murders 
in  Macedonia  in  a  day  than  in  England  during  a  whole  year.”  There 
is  a  William  Tell  shooting  display,  battles  with  the  Turks,  streaks  of 
bad  luck  and  desperate  resolves,  and  perils  in  a  wild  enterprise. 
The  movement  is  lively  and  continuous,  so  that  the  interest  is  well 
maintained;  and  the  tone  is  fresh  and  healthy.  Four  illustrations. 

Overdue,  by  Harry  Collingwood  (3s.  6d.,  Blackie),  is  “  the  strange 
story  of  a  missing  ship  ” — “  a  yarn  of  the  days  when  the  clipper  sail¬ 
ing  ship  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  glory  and  renown.”  A  young  mid¬ 
shipman  apprentice,  by  the  luck  of  circumstances,  finds  himself  in 
charge  of  the  “  Mercury  ”  in  mid-ocean,  and  presently,  under  pressure 
of  crew  and  passengers,  is  driven  to  acquiesce  in  the  demand  that  they 
should  sail  to  the  Pacific  in  quest  of  a  suitable  island  whereon  to  settle 
and  to  establish  a  socialistic  community.  Here,  in  the  search,  is  scope 
for  adventures  ;  and  there  are  more  exciting  events  before  the  ‘  ‘  Mer¬ 
cury,”  long  given  up  for  lost,  arrives  in  Sydney  harbour.  What 
became  of  the  island  socialists  we  will  not  reveal.  The  story  is  full  of 
stirring  interest,  and  is  well  written.  Six  illustrations  by  W.  H. 
Holloway. 

Blown  away  from  the  Land,  by  David  Ker  (Is.  6d.,  Blackie),  re¬ 
counts  an  exciting  adventure  in  the  Mediterranean.  Two  young  lads, 
cousins,  take  a  holiday  trip  to  Tunis  with  their  uncle,  a  famous 
explorer,  and  after  various  other  adventures,  they  are  blown  out  to 
sea  in  an  open  boat  and  cast  upon  an  uninhabited  island.  They  dis¬ 
cover  traces  of  the  presence  of  a  man,  and  find  reasons  to  suspect 
that  he  is  an  escaped  convict  from  an  Italian  penal  settlement.  No 
doubt  their  suspicions  are  resolved,  and  the  party  rescued,  and  every¬ 
thing  adjusted  satisfactorily.  But  there  are  many  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  meantime.  Three  illustrations  by  Paul  Hardy. 

The  Deputy  Boss,  by  Bessie  Marchant  (Is.  6d.,  S.P.C.K.),  is  a  very 
exciting  tale  of  British  Honduras.  Felix  Ansey,  called  Boss  by  the 
Indians  of  his  mahogany  works,  a  turbulent  lot  of  Twakas  and  Smoos, 
was  badly  mauled  by  a  jaguar,  and  Greg  Outram,  son  of  a  neighbour, 
went  to  manage  things  in  his  absence.  Waka  Jim,  the  head  man,  was 
determined  to  make  himself  Boss.  And  so  the  machinations  of  this 
villain  lead  to  bustling  adventures  by  land  and  by  river.  The  story  is 
skilfully  put  together  and  plainly  written,  and  the  excitement  is  keen 
from  start  to  finish.  Three  illustrations  by  Oscar  Wilson. 

History  and  Literature. 

Men  of  Mark  in  the  History  of  Western  Europe,  by  Richard  Wilson 
(6s.  net,  Nelson),  is  a  handsome  volume  of  biographical  sketches  in¬ 
tended  “  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  gossiping  introduction  to  European 
history.”  Indeed,  “  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  sober  history  in 
them,”  but  (Mr.  Wilson  thinks)  “  the  tales  and  legends  here  set 
down  will  readily  connect  with  sober  history.”  We  like  history  and 
we  like  fiction,  but  we  do  not  like  a  mixture  of  the  two,  unless  it 
be  expressly  labelled  fiction:  we  are  suspicious  of  that  “  ready  con¬ 
nexion.”  The  volume  must  be  read  with  lively  attention  to  Mr. 
Wilson’s  explanation.  It  ranges  from  the  last  Roman  triumph  early 
in  the  fifth  century  down  to  Garibaldi.  The  sketches  are  capably 
written,  and  there  are  thirty-two  coloured  plates,  most  of  them  of 
high  excellence. 

The  Gateway  to  Tennyson  (5s.  net,  Nelson)  contains  “  tales  and 
extracts  from  the  poet’s  works.”  The  particulars  of  the  tales  are 
drawn  either  directly  from  the  poems  of  Tennyson  or  from  the  sources 
whence  he  took  his  materials — Malory’s  “  Morte  d’Arthur,”  and  the 
Welsh  “  Mabinogion.”  The  stories  are  simply  written  and  effectively 
presented.  Mrs.  Andrew  Lang  furnishes  a  sympathetic  biographical 
introduction.  There  are  sixteen  coloured  illustrations  from  drawings 
by  Norman  Little  and  numerous  marginal  pictures.  A  delightful 
volume  to  introduce  young  people  to  the  poems  of  Tennyson. 

Russia,  by  L.  Edna  Walter,  B.Sc.,  A.C.G.I.  (Is.  6d.),  belongs  to 
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Messrs.  A.  &;  C.  Black’s  attractive  and  instructive  series  of  “  Peeps 

at  Many  Lands  and  Cities.”  The  distinctive  aspects  of  Russian  life 
are  simply  and  efficiently  described;  and  there  are  twelve  full-page 
illustrations  in  colour  by  F.  de  Haenen  and  other  capable  artists. 

Among  the  Fairies. 

The  Lilac  Fairy  Book,  edited  by  Andrew  Lang  (6s.,  Longmans),  is 
a  fresh  addition  to  the  long  and  delightful  series.  Mr.  Lang  earnestly 
disclaims  the  authorship:  he  finds  out  where  the  stories  are  and 
advises  and  superintends;  -Mrs.  Lang  has  translated  and  adapted 
them,  or  almost  the  whole  of  them,  from  various  languages;  but 
nobody  really  wrote  them,  “  they  arose  like  wild  flowers  before  men 
had  any  education  to  quarrel  over.”  To  write  a  new  fairy  tale, 
“  the  thing  is  impossible.”  We  count  thirty-three  tales  in  this  volume. 
They  come  from  all  points  of  the  compass— from  Ireland  and  the 
West  of  Scotland,  from  Wales  and  Brittany,  from  Scandinavia  and 
Portugal,  from  Northern  India,  and  elsewhere.  They  form  a  most 
varied  and  delightful  collection.  There  are  six  coloured  plates, 
twenty  full-page  plates  not  coloured,  and  twenty-six  illustrations  in 
the  text,  by  H.  J.  Ford.  A  beautiful  and  most  attractive  book. 

Rewards  and  Fairies,  by  Rudyard  Kipling  (6s.,  Macmillan),  is  a 
mixture  of  heroism  and  faery,  after  the  manner  of  “  Puck  of  Pook’s 
Hill,  and  introducing  again  some  of  the  characters  of  that  volume 
with  many  others  that  appear  here  for  the  first  time.  The  fashion¬ 
ing  of  the  book  exhibits  Mr.  Kipling’s  literary  art  with  remarkable 
force,  although  one  cannot  but  doubt  how  far  his  young  readers 
will  enter  into  his  conceptions.  However,  they  will  enjoy  the  whim¬ 
sicalities  of  the  personages  in  their  degree,  and  that  will  be  ample. 
There  is  some  strong  verse  in  the  book,  notably  the  poem  called 
“Cold  Iron.”  Among  the  stories  “  Marklake  Witches”  bears  the 
palm,  the  rest  are  but  slight  in  comparison.  Four  illustrations  by 
Frank  Craig. 

The  Scottish  Fairy  Book,  by  Elizabeth  Grierson  (6s.,  Fisher  Unwin), 
furnishes  a  representative  collection  of  some  foity  tales  from  the 
different  classes  of  Scottish  folk-lore,  “  taking,  when  possible,  the 
stories  which  are  least  well  known,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  them 
at  least  may  be  new  to  the  children  of  this  generation.”  “Of 
Lrownys  and  of  Bogillis  full  this  Buke  ”  is  the  appropriate  motto, 
from  Gavin  Douglas.  Besides  brownies  and  bogies,  there  are  mermen 
and  mermaids,  and  kelpies  and  witches,  tales  of  speaking  animals, 
weird  tales  of  enchantment,  and  legendary  tales  half  real  half  mystical. 
The  selection  is  excellent.  The  volume  is  on  the  same  plan  as  “  The 
Welsh  Fairy  Book  ”  and  “  The  Irish  Fairy  'Book,”  which  we  wot  of. 
There  are  a  hundred  whimsically  humorous  and  quaint  illustrations  by 
Morris  Meredith  Williams.  A  very  delightful  and  most  interesting 
volume,  beautifully  printed  and  got  up. 

Fairies  1  have  Met,  by  Mrs.  Rodolph  Stawell  (3s.  6d.  net,  Hodder  & 
Stoughton),-  seems  an  uncannily  suggestive  title,  but  probably  they 
were  good  fairies.  There  are  a  dozen  charming  stories,  with  eight 
illustrations  in  colour  by  Edmund  Dulac. 

Stories  of  the  School. 

Off  the  Wicket,  by  Harold  Avery  (3s.  6d.,  Nelson),  opens  with  some¬ 
thing  fixe  a  theft  of  stamps;  and  certainly  “when  it  comes  to 
forcing  locks  to  get  at  another  fellow’s  things,  it’s  time  to  draw  the 
line.  Presently  there  are  various  “  lawless  escapades  and  ragging,” 
and  generally  there  are  disorderly  elements  in  the  school  economv. 
Half  way  through  the  book  a  new  head  master  takes  up  the  reins  of 
government  with  a  firm  and  discreet  hand;  but  still  there  are  minor 
troubles,  and  “  the  slackers  ”  have  to  qualify  for  membership  by  some 
deed  of  derring-do,  and  postal  orders  disappear  like  the  foreign 
stamps.  The  complications  eventually  get  disentangled,  and  wrongs 
are  righted.  A  brisk  and  interesting  development  of  certain  phases 
of  school  life.  Four  illustrations. 

The  Manor  House  School,  by  Angela  Brazil  (2s.  6d.,  Blackie),  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  girls’  stories  of  the  season.  Miss 
Russell  s  school  drains  go  wrong,  and  the  school  migrates  for  the 
summer  term  to  an  old  manor  house  in  Somersetshire,  which  is 
possessed  of  a  mystery.  Two  twelve-year-old  pupils  determine  to 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  and  accordingly  meet  with  start¬ 
ling  adventures  and  experiences  in  following  up  clues  false  and  true. 
In  the  course  of  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  there  occurs  “  a  surprise,” 
when  there  might  easily  have  occurred  something  worse.  Manor 
houses  of  the  time  of  King  James  I  contained  clever  contrivances  for 
hiding-places.  The  story  is  worked  out  with  much  ingenuity  and  in 
excellent  tone.  Five  illustrations  by  A.  A.  Dixon. 

The  Cleverest  Chap  in  the  School,  by  Robert  Leighton  (2s.  6d., 
Jar r olds),  belongs  to  the  series  of  “  Jarrolds’  New  Empire  Rewards 
for  Boys  and  Girls.”  There  has  been  a  theft  of  diamonds  and  things 
at  Wrinklebury  Hall,  and  diamonds  and  things  have  been  accidentally 
discovered  in  a  locker  on  the  “  Nancy  ”  schooner  by  one  of  the  school¬ 
boys  that  are  accustomed  to  bathe  from  her  deck.  The  boy  shuts  the 
locker,  reports  to  Captain  Quiller  on  shore,  is  sent  back  by  the 
Captain  with  a  key  to  lock  up  the  valuables,  finds  they  have  been 
removed,  and  is  himself  locked  into  the  cabin  all  night — and  arrested 
next  day  for  burglary;  and  his  sister  was  lady’s  maid  at  the  Hall. 

( Continued  on  page  458. ) 


THE  CURSE  OF  SLEEPLESSNESS. 


.  Outside  the  list  of  the  grave  diseases  which  threaten  life  there 
is  none  more  productive  of  suffering,  more  depressing  to  the 
mind,,  more  racking  to  the  nerves,  or  more  fatiguing  to  the  body 
than  inability  to  sleep. 

Only  those  who  have  suffered  from  this  curse  can  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  Shakespeare’s  immortal  definition  of  sleep 
as  the  “balm  of  hurt  minds,  chief  nourisher  at  life’s  feast.” 

Even  those  people  who,  unlike  the  writer,  have  never  known 
what  it  is  to  lie,  night  after  night,  listening  to  the  clocks  chime 
through  the  darkness  without  ever  closing  their  eyes,  have 
nevertheless,  some  inkling  of  what  this  suffering  means  when 
they  read  of  the  devices  to  which  famous  men  resort  in  order  to 
obtain  a  few  hours’  sleep  and  get  a  little  rest  for  body  and  mind. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  for  instance,  we  have  been  told  in  the 
daily  papers,  drives  for  hours  in  the  night,  in  his  endeavour  to 
woo  sleep.  Others,  less  strong  minded,  ruin  their  digestion, 
shatter  their  nerves,  and  even  destroy  their  brain  by  resorting  to 
morphia,  chloral,  bromides,  and  other  deadly  poisons. 

The  latter  state  of  these  people  is  even  worse  than  their  first, 
as  their  haggard  white  faces,  their  palsied  hands,  their  limp 
bodies,  and  inert  brains  so  abundantly  and  eloquently  testify. 

THE  MEANS  OF  CURE. 

Happily  for  such  sufferers  Science  comes  with  a  message  of 
hope,  tidings  of  great  comfort,  and  the  promise  not  merely  of  an 
amelioration  of  this  appalling  condition,  but  the  certainty  of 
cure,  when  the  body  will  be,  once  again,  wrapt  in  the  mantle  of 
sweet  sleep. 

All  this  may  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  Sanatogen,  the  world 
renowned  tonic  with  lasting  effects.  Its  power  as  a  restorative 
in  nervous  conditions  is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and 
it  is  by  reason  of  its  action  on  the  nervous  system  that  it  is  able 
to  produce  so  powerful  an  effect  in  insomnia. 

Sanatogen  feeds  the  nerves,  and  rapidly  restores  to  the  body 
its  full  supply  of  phosphorus,  which  is  invariably  deficient  in 
insomnia.  In  this  way,  it  not  only  strengthens  the  brain  and  the 
nervous  system  generally,  but,  by  so  doing,  it  also  removes  the 
long  list  of  nervous  symptoms  like  depression,  lassitude,  dis¬ 
inclination  for  bodily  and  mental  effort,  impaired  memory,  and 
the  fear  of  impending  evil,  to  name  a  few  of  those  which  sooner 
or  later  follow,  if  they  do  not  precede,  the  inability  to  sleep. 

Sanatogen,  however,  does  more  than  this.  By  restoring  sleep 
it  prevents  nervous  breakdown,  while,  when  people  are  unfor¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  already  broken  down  and  are  threatened 
with  Neurasthenia,  that  terrible  nervous  malady  of  our  century, 
it  will  restore  them  to  health  far  more  rapidly  than  anything 
else,  giving  them  new  strength,  new  force,  new  vigour,  and  new 
vitality. 

THE  PROOF  OF  CURE. 

Thousands  of  testimonials  have  been  received  from  people  who 
have  been  cured  of  sleeplessness  and  all  its  attendant  disabilities 
by  means  of  Sanatogen.  The  wife  of  a  doctor  and  J.P.  in  Scot¬ 
land  writes: — “  My  nervous  system  was  so  much  impaired  that  I 
could  not  sleep  without  sedatives  and  my  appetite  was  quite 
gone;  in  fact,  I  had  a  perfect  distaste  for  anything  in  the  shape 
of  food.  Many  other  remedies  had  been  tried,  but  had  little  or 
no  effect.  At  last  my  husband  sent  for  Sanatogen  and  the 
effect  was  marvellous.  In  the  course  of  a  week  after  taking 
Sanatogen  I  felt  quite  different.  My  nerves  were  soothed  and  I 
required  in  a  very  short  time  no  stimulants  nor  sedatives.” 

Lady  Henry  Somerset,  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  states: 
— “  Sanatogen  undoubtedly  restores  sleep  and  invigorates  the 
nerves,  and  it  braces  the  patient  to  health.” 

Sanatogen’s  merits  are  endorsed  by  over  twelve  thousand  doc¬ 
tors,  including  nine  physicians  to  nine  crowned  heads,  while 
hundreds  of  testimonials  have  been  received  from  celebrities. 

Sanatogen  may  be  obtained  of  all  chemists,  price  Is.  9d.  to 
9s.  6d.  per  tin.  An  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  conditions  in 
which  it  is  particularly  indicated  has  been  written  by  a  physi¬ 
cian  and  will  be  sent,  post  free,  to  all  who  send  a  post  card 
asking  for  it,  and  mentioning  The  Educational  Times. 

Address  The  Sanatogen  Companv,  12  Chenies  Street,  London, 
W.C.  *  [Advt. 
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and  he  was  at  the  Hall  on  the  night  of  the  crime,  and  his  knife 
was  left  among  the  geraniums.  But  he  was  not  “  the  cleverest  chap 
in  the  school.”  The  burglary  leads  to  strange  complications,  some  of 
them  not  readily  credible,  but  none  the  less  exciting;  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  they  end  in  a  tragedy — perhaps  during  a  cruise  of  the 
“  Nancy.”  The  story  is  cleverly  written,  and  interesting  throughout. 
Five  illustrations  by  P.  A.  Staynes. 

The  Lower  Fourth,  by  Brenda  Girvin  (2s.,  Nelson),  is  a  series  of 
school  tales  for  girls,  four  for  each  of  four  terms,  and  an  additional 
tale  for  the  summer  term.  There  is  cricket  and  hockey  as  well  as 
lessons,  “  a  perfect  craze  ”  of  picture  post  card  collecting,  mild 
escapades  and  other  “  affairs,”  measles  and  chocolates.  The  sketches 
are  slight  but  vivacious,  and  they  will  contribute  to  the  diversion 
of  schoolgirl  readers.  Two  pretty  illustrations  by  E.  Everett. 

Verity  Lads,  by  Keighley  Snowden  (6s.,  Werner  Laurie),  is  in  the 
form  of  letters  of  Harry  Verity  to  his  uncle  Donty — the  outcast  of 
the  family,  for  had  he  not  been  incarcerated  for  poaching? — but  un- 
calculatingly  generous,  and  “  of  flowers  and  of  every  living  thing  he 
was  fond  in  the  way  that  children  are.”  “  Here  you  have  just  a  small 
boy’s  open  mind,  with  all  the  original  sin  that  good  people  may  care 
to  find  in  it” — a  plenary  confession.  Harry  is  a  West  Riding  boy, 
of  “  a  town  that  had  many  barbarous  customs  and  ideas,”  but  warm¬ 
hearted,  simple  folk;  and  he  tells  “the  story  of  the  pinched  little 
bereaved  household  kept  by  the  rope  and  twine  shop  ” — not  the 
ordinary  kind  of  story,  but  “  all  about  a  thousand  things  that  seemed 
funny  and  vexatious  to  an  irresponsible  youngster,  conscious  of  his 
wonderful  uncle’s  unrebuking  smile.”'  The  picture  is  of  forty  years 
ago,  and,  while  it  gives  glimpses  of  the  old  elementary  school,  it  is 
rather  a  general  representation  of  human  nature  acting  vigorously  in  a 
rude  environment.  A  quite  distinctive  book,  intensely  interesting,  and 
much  more  profound  than  appears  on  the  surface.  We  rather  think  it 
is  .  not  expressly  meant  for  a  Christmas  book,  but,  though  it  has  no 
pictures,  it  will  serve  the  purpose  better  than  most. 

Fob  the  Children. 

Blackie’s  Children' s  Annual  (3s.  6d.),  now  in  its  seventh  year  of 
issue,  is  an  established  favourite.  It  provides  liberally  for  the  sharpest 
juvenile  appetite  and  for  the  most  varied  tastes.  The  stories  are  based 
on  subjects  of  perennial  interest  to  children  and  written  in  appro¬ 
priate  language  and  spirit;  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
good,  about  a  third  of  them  being  coloured.  A  handsome  and  enter¬ 
taining  volume. 

Herbert  Strang’s  Annual  (5s.  net,  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  & 
Stoughton)  is  rather  more  advanced  in  character,  containing  articles 
of  historical  and  descriptive  interest  likely  to  be  extremely  attractive 
to  school  folk,  and  not  omitting  puzzles  and  paradoxes.  The  papers 
are  well  written,  and  instructive  as  well  as  amusing.  There  are  eight 
plates  in  bold  colours  and  many  other  effective  illustrations.  The 
annual  fully  deserves  its  popularity. 

Mrs.  Jumbo  at  Home  (2s.  6d.,  Blackie),  by  Harry  B.  Neilson,  pro¬ 
vides  much  amusement  in  verse  and  pictures.  All  sorts  of  animals 
mingle  in  the  fun  and  are  pictured  in  humorous  situations.  The  print 
is  black  and  bold,  and  there  are  twenty-four  full-page  colour  illus¬ 
trations  and  forty-eight  vignettes.  A  bright  and  attractive  volume. 

Rough  and  Tumble,  by  Cecil  Aldin  (6s.  net,  Henry  Frowde  and 
Hodder  &  Stoughton),  prepares  us  by  its  title  for  lively  doings,  and 
it  rises  to  expectations.  Rough  and  Tumble  are  two  dogs,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  adventurous  career  are  pictured  and  described  on 
opposite  pages.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  good  and  effective. 
An  amusing  and  handsome  volume. 

Field,  Babies,  also  by  Cecil  Aldin  (5s.,  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  & 
Stoughton),  is  planned  on  the  same  lines  as  “  Rough  and  Tumble,” 
with  plenty  of  animal  pictures,  especially  dogs,  and  descriptive  stories 
opposite  the  illustrations.  This  volume,  too,  is  sure  to  be  appreciated 
by  young  folk. 

The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch  Dolls  and  a  Golliwog  (2s.  6d.  net, 
Longmans)  is  a  tasteful  and  delightful  volume — the  first  of  a  cheaper 
reissue  of  the  well-known  “  Golliwog  ”  series  of  books  for  children, 
by  Florence  K.  and  Bertha  Upton,  which  have  amused  and  gratified 
children  every  Christmas  for  nearly  half  a  generation.  The  “  Adven¬ 
tures  ”  are  as  charmingly  fresh  as  ever. 

The  Story  of  Mother  Goose,  “  also  of  her  son  Jack,  and  of  the 
Goose  that  laid  the  Golden  Egg,”  is  always  new  and  wonderful. 
Mr.  Frank  Adams  retells  it  in  brisk  verses,  and  illustrates  it  vividly 
by  twelve  full-page  coloured  drawings  and  other  pictures.  The  taste¬ 
ful  cover  is  adorned  with  an  inset  coloured  illustration  (2s.,  Blackie). 

How  They  came  Home  from  School,  by  Mrs.  S.  R.  Praeger  (2s.  6d., 
Blackie),  naturally  follows  “  How  They  went  to  School,”  by  the  same 
author.  Hal  and  Kitty  manage  to  get  into  mischief  on  the  way  back 
as  well  as  on  the  way  there,  but  we  dare  say  they  got  out  of  it 
somehow.  A  charming  volume  in  picture  board/  with  twenty-four 
full  pages  in  colour. 

Our  Holiday  on  a  Barge,  by  Alice  Talwin  Morris,  a  sequel  to 
“  Our  Caravan,”  is  a  delightful  and  instructive  story  relating  how  a 
family  passed  a  happy  holiday  on  the  river.  It  is  clevprly  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Brown,  II. I. — The  Roundabout  Book,  by  Clare  Jerrold, 
narrates  adventures  met  by  children  in  town  and  in  country  and  at 


I  the  seaside,  with  appropriate  illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson. — 
Hans  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales,  or  rather  half-a-dozen  of  them,  selected 
and  edited  for  children,  and  illustrated  by  Helen  Stratton,  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  book  for  young  folk,  with  a  bright  picture  cover. — Each  of 
these  three  volumes  is  furnished  with  over  thirty  full-page  drawings 
and  a  number  of  smaller  illustrations.  They  have  just  been  added 
to  Messrs.  Blackie’s  Popular  Shilling  Series. 

The  Doll  Town  Day,  drawings  by  G.  F.  Christie  and  rhymes  by 
Jessie  Pope  (Is.  6d.,  Blackie),  depicts  amusingly  the  doings  of  Doll 
Town,  from  spring  cleaning  to  a  visit  to  the  Doll  Town  Zoo.  There 
are  sixteen  full  pages  in  colour  and  numerous  vignettes  in  black  and 
white.  The  type  is  large  and  wide,  and  the  illustrations  forcible. 

Holiday  Pictures  and  Stories  for  Little  Folk  (Is.  6d.,  Blackie)  is 
a  delightful  volume  for  children,  liberally  and  tastefully  produced, 
with  picture  cover.  The  illustrations  are  plentiful  and  mostly 
coloured. 

Very  Short  Stories  for  Very  Short  People  and  Very  Short  Poems 
for  Very  Short  People  (2s.  each,  Nelson)  are  excellent  collections  of 
old  stories  and  poems  familiar  to  the  young  of  many  generations — 
Cinderella,  Blue  Beard,  Dick  Whittington,  &c. ;  Margery  Daw,  Miss 
Muffett,  &c.  The  type  is  bold  and  spacious,  and  the  illustrations  are 
abundant,  mostly  coloured.  The  get-up  is  chaste  and  attractive. 

Tales  and  Talks  from  History  (2s.  6d.,  Blackie)  is  a  splendid  picture 
book  of  Historical  Tales  for  children,  likely  to  awaken  an  early  love 
j  of  history,  and  quite  as  interesting  as  any  fiction — Horatius  keeping 
the  Bridge,  Casabianca,  Drake,  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  &c.,  do*ui  to  the 
Coronation  of  Edward  VII.  The  tales  are  well  written  and  spaciously 
printed;  and  there  are  over  thirty  pages  in  full  colour  and  a  large 
number  of  black-and-white  illustrations  by  T.  Heath  Robinson. 

The  Story  of  a  Brave  Child,  by  Annie  Mathieson  (3s.  6d.,  Nelson), 
j  is  “a  Child’s  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc.”  The  story  is  written  with  the 
simplicity  suitable  for  children,  and  it  is  generously  illustrated  with 
|  eight  excellent  pictures  (after  masters)  and  a  coloured  frontispiece. 

\  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed  and  got  up. 

N ever -N ever -Land  (Is.  6d.,  Nelson)  consists  of  “  Rhymes  for  You 
!  and  Me  ” — rhymes  old  and  new,  simple  and  interesting  to  children. 
Besides  some  ten  or  a  dozen  full-page  coloured  pictures,  there  are 
numerous  dainty  little  illustrations  about  the  margins  and  a  picture 
cover.  A  charming  collection. 

Red  Cap  Tales  told  from  Ivanlioe,  by  S.  R.  Crockett  (Is.  6d.,  Black), 
is  a  fresh  volume  in  the  well  known  series.  The  story  is  effectively 
told,  and  there  are  eight  full-page  illustrations  in  colour  and  a 
picture  cover. 

The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  by  Lewis  Carroll  (Is.  net,  Macmillan),  is 
a  “miniature  edition,”  nicely  printed  and  deftly  illustrated.  The 
get-up  is  chaste  and  the  form  convenient. 

Troublesome  Comforts,  by  Geraldine  Robertson  Glasgow,  and  All 
through  a  Rat,  by  Alice  Collyer,  are  excellent  specimens  of  a  nine- 
penny  series  of  stories  for  children  issued  by  Messrs.  Nelson.  The 
first  narrates  the  incidents  of  a  summer  holiday,  “  with  the  paddliug 
and  the  boats,  the  rocks  and  the  island,”  and  perhaps  in  the  course  * 
of  it  the  youngsters  learn  lessons  that  tend  to  render  them  less 
“  troublesome  comforts  ”  to  their  patient  mother.  The  second  is  as 
imaginative  as  the  first  is  realistic.  Both  are  agreeably  written  and 
interesting.  Each  has  a  coloured  frontispiece. 

The  Lives  of  the  Fur  Folk,  by  M.  D.  Haviland  (5s.  net,  Longmans), 
narrates,  by  the  aid  of  incidents  founded  on  fact,  the  story  of  Rad- 
pad  the  Fox,  Fluff-Button  the  Rabbit,  Grimalkin  the  Cat,  and  Stubbs 
the  Badger — a  charming  and  instructive  volume,  beautifully  got  up. 
There  are  four  excellent  plates  and  many  marginal  illustrations  by 
E.  Caldwell. 

Little  Plays  for  Little  People,  pictured  by  Millicent  Sowerby, 
written  by  Githa  Sowerby  (3s.  6d.  net,  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  & 
Stoughton),  will  delight  the  fortunate  recipients.  There  are  half- 
a-dozen  plays,  suitable  for  children,  varied  and  vivacious,  and  a 
whole  dozen  of  full-page  illustrations,  delicately  drawn  and  brightly 
coloured.  The  get-up  is  chastely  artistic. 

Tanglewood  Tales — The  Minotaur,  The  Dragon’s  Teeth,  and  The 
Pomegranate  Seeds — are  issued  by  Messrs.  Nelson  in  a  picture  cover, 
and  in  beautiful  type,  with  four  full-page  illustrations  in  colour  and 
numerous  insets  (Is.).  A  pretty  little  book. 

My  First  Book  about  Gardening  (6d.,  Nelson)  offers  hints  for 
little  gardeners  in  a  very  simple  and  interesting  form,  with  a  coloured 
frontispiece  and  a  multitude  of  marginal  pictures  half  (or  more)  of 
them  in  colours. 

Our  Happy  Home  Book  for  Little  Folk  (2s.,  Blackie)  is  a  book 
of  stories  and  pictures,  the  stories  mostly  in  simple  verse  and  the 
pictures  plentiful  and  good,  mainly  in  colours.  An  attractive  volume 
for  young  folk. 

Religious  and  Moral. 

From  Slavery  to  Freedom,  by  S.  B.  Macy  (3s.  6d.  net,  Longmans), 
is  a  handsome  volume  narrating  in  considerable  detail,  in  the  light  of 
the  most  recent  researches,  the  story  of  Moses  and  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage.  The  narrative  is  very  full, 
clear,  and  simple;  and  about  a  score  of  sets  of  verses  are  inter¬ 
spersed.  The  volume  is  on  the  same  plan  as  a  previous  work  by  the 
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author,  “  In  the  Beginning ’’—the  story  of  Genesis  told  to  children, 
it  is  splendidly  illustrated  by  eight  coloured  plates  and  sixty  other 
pictures  by  Tony  Sarg,  and  nine  by  Charles  Heath  Robinson. 

„'rhe  Caldron,  by  Lettice  Bell,  in  the  series  of  “  Never-Old 

tTT  m  Short  chaPters  the  stories  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
(ds.  6d.,  Hodder  &  Stoughton).  The  stories,  as  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan 
says  in  a  brief  introduction,  “  are  told  in  such  wise  as  to  give  the  child 
a  consciousness  of  the  historic  background,  sympathy  with  the  prophet 
and  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  purpose  of  his  work.”  By  means  of 
occasional  references  the  co-operation  of  the  reader  is  invited,  with 
the  view  of  familiarizing  him  in  an  elementary  way  with  the  Bible 
text.  An  excellent  and  carefully  prepared  volume.  Four  illustrations 


Various. 

The  Story  of  a  Tear,  by  Mrs.  Molesworth  (3s.  6d.,  Macmillan), 
relates  the  experiences  of  Mrs.  Derwent  and  her  daughter  during 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Derwent  in  the  East  Indies,  looking  after  some 
property  that  the  local  manager  was  reported  to  have  practically 
ruined,  having  ‘  decamped,  leaving  things  in  the  direst  confusion, 
and  carrying  off  all  he  could  lay  hands  on.”  The  ladies  go  to  live 
with  a  relative,  Miss  Leinster,  a  rich  old  lady,  but  find  things  chill- 
Vhpy  uncomfortable,  and  by  and  by  change  quarters  for  the  better. 
There  is  strong  sense  of  unreality — or,  at  any  rate,  unpracticality — in 
the^  whole  business,  even  supposing  that  Dr.  Hadwen  was  right  in 
saying  that  Miss  Leinster  was  “a  monomaniac,  a  lunatic.”  °Eio-ht 
illustrations  by  Gertrude  Demain  Hammond. 

Uncle  Hal,  by  Lady  Macalister  (3s.  6d.,  Jarrolds),  is  the  story  chat 
gained  the  £100  prize  recently  offered  to  open  competition  by  Messrs. 
■Jarrolds,  and  it  is  enrolled  in  their  excellent  series  of  “  Empire 
Awards.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rutherford  go  abroad  some  weeks  for  the 
doctor  s  health,  leaving  at  home  their  five  children— three  boys  and 
two  girls,  from  fourteen  to  nine,  11  all  very  healthy  and  hungry  ” 
Presently  his  brother,  Uncle  Hal,  returns  from  exploration  in  Africa 
introduces  himself,  and  drives  the  children  about  in  his  motor-car 
Still  they  are  not  quite  sure  about  him,  and  their  suspicion  is 
accentuated  by  the  occurrence  of  a  burglary  in  a  neighbour’s  house. 
Among  many  other  diversions  there  is  hunting  for  the  buro-lar  and  the 
jewels,  for  which  a  good  round  reward  is  offered.  It  is  no  easy  task 
to  keep  half  a  dozen  youngsters  continually  occupied  in  an  interesting 
way,  but  Lady  Macalister  manages  to  do  it  with  great  dexterity. 
The  story  is  bright  and  simple,  and  the  interest  is  well  maintained. 
Frontispiece  and  eight  other  illustrations  by  Arthur  Twidle. 
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New  Editions  of  Notable  Books. 

Messrs.  Blackie  issue  (1)  a  new  edition  of  George  Alfred  Henty :  the 
Story  of  an  Active  Life,  by  G.  Manville  Fenn  (3s.  6d.  net)— a  most 
interesting  and  sympathetic  biography  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  stories  for  boys.— (2)  A  new  edition  of  Henty’s  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew  s  Eve  (3s.  6d.)  a  thrilling  tale  of  the  Huguenot  Wars,  of  the 
keenest  interest,  and  as  fresh  as  ever  it  was,  with  eight  illustrations  by 

.  L.  Draper,  and  a  map  of  France  in  1570. — (3)  A  new  edition  of 
Ranald  Banner  man's  Boyhood,  by  George  MacDonald,  with  twelve 
lull-page  illustrations  in  colour  and  thirty-six  text  illustrations  in 
black-and-white  (3s.  6d.  net) — a  characteristic  work  of  the  author, 
worthy  of  being  better  known  than  perhaps  it  is.  The  story  should  be 
a  j6r^u  afctractive  one  ^or  boys,  the  type  is  large  and  amply  spaced, 
and  the  illustrations  are  excellent. — (4)  A  new  edition  of  Captain 
Brereton’s  popular  tale  of  the  Crimean  War,  A  Gallant  Grenadier, 
with  six  illustrations  by  Wal  Paget  and  a  map  (3s.  6d.).— (5)  A  new 
edition  of  Heroic  Legends,  by  Agnes  Crozier  Herbertson  (3s.  6d.  net) 
—a  charming  volume,  including  the  stories  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  Robin  Hood,  Richard  and  Blondel,  &c.,  and  illustrated  with 
sixteen  coloured  plates  by  Helen  Stratton. 

Messrs.  G.  Bell  &  Sons  publish  a  handsome  edition  of  Mrs.  Gatty’s 
Parables  from  Nature,  with  sixteen  full-page  illustrations  by  Alice 
B.  Woodward  (5s.  net).  It  forms  a  very  substantial  volume,* full  of 
instructive  and  suggestive  matter,  and  in  excellent  tone.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  effective  and  well  produced. 

Erling  the  Bold,  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne  (Is.  net,  Nisbet ;  2s.  6d. 
Prize  Edition),  is  a  tale  of  the  Norse  Sea-Kings  that  has  delighted 
generations  of  boys;  and  it  will  continue  to  delight  more,  even  if 
(as  we  understand)  it  has  been  recommended  to  be  read  in  schools 
both  in  the  “  Suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Education  ”  and  in  the 
Report  of  the  L.C.C.  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  English. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  issue  a  most  handsome  edition  o The  Water 
Babies,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  with  sixteen  excellent  full-page  illus¬ 
trations  by  Warwick  Goble.  The  type  is  large  and  clear,  °and  the 
get-up  artistic. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  publishes  a  fourth  impression  of  The  Andes  and 
the  Amazon:  Life  and  Travel  in  Peru,  by  C.  Reginald  Enock, 
F.R.G.S.,  with  fifty-eight  illustrations — “the  impress  of  long  sojourn- 
ings  and  journeyings  within  that  little  known  region  of  the  western 
sea — that  fascinating  land  of  Peru.” 

Messrs.  Gay  &  Hancock  bring  out  a  popular  edition  of  Timothy’s 
Quest,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  a  well  known  and  prolific  American 
writer— an  admirable  story  told  with  remarkable  verve  and  fine  spirit 
(Is.  net).  No  illustrations. 
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Clean  and  Bright — 

Makes  day  of  night 

The  Osram  Lamp  —  the  finest  Metal 
Filament  Lamp  in  the  World— is  the 
nearest  approach  to  daylight. 

No  other  form  of  lighting  is 
so  pleasant  or  restful 
to  the  eyes. 


Sold  by  all  leading  Electricians, 
Ironmongers,  and  Stores. 


THE  “A.L.” 

STUDENT’S  VADE-MECUM. 

A  SERIES  OF  TEST  PAPERS  IN 

Handwriting;,  Orthography,  Dictation  and  Spelling-, 
History  and  Geography,  Correction  of  Faulty  Sentences, 
Composition  (with  Outlines  of  Essays),  and  Arithmetic, 

COMPILED  FOR 

CLASS-WORK,  HOME-WORK, 

AND  FOR 

TUITION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE, 

TAKEN  FROM  ACTUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  CHIEFLY 

Civil  Service,  College  of  Preceptors, 
and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals. 

By  H.  J.  BOWER, 

of  the  International  School  of  Commerce  and  Civil  Service  College, 
Northern  Institute  and  School  of  Languages,  Leeds. 

Size,  4J  in.  by  in.  88  pages,  paper  cover.  6d.  net. 

Answers  to  Arithmetic  Papers, 

3d.  net. 


E.  J.  ARNOLD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

Leeds  and  Glasgow. 
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FIRST  GLANCES. 

Mathematics. 

Algebra,  Elementary,  for  Schools.  Chapters  XXYIII-XLIY.  With 
Answers.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  S.  R.  Knight,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  formerly 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2s.  6d.  Macmillan. 

[“  Contains  enough  Algebra  beyond  Quadratic  Equations  for  all 
whose  study  of  the  subject  does  not  extend  much  beyond  easy  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  Binomial  Theorem.”] 

Arithmetic,  Preparatory.  By  E.  C.  Boon,  late  Scholar  of  Clare  College, 
Cambridge,  Principal  Mathematical  Master  of  Dulwich  College. 
Is.  Mills  &  Boon. 

[Oral  work  (directed  to  the  principle  involved)  ;  exercises  of  or¬ 
dinary  type  ;  stiff er  questions.] 

Co-ordinates,  Anharmonic.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  Henry  W.  L.  Hime, 
(late)  Royal  Artillery.  7s.  6d.  net  Longmans. 

[Pills  in  the  details  of  Hamilton’s  outline.] 

English  Literature. 

Burke.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Grieve, 
M.A.  Is.  6d.  Dent  (Temple  Series  of  English  Texts  for  Schools). 

[Good  biographical  and  historical  introduction,  and  judicious 
notes.] 

Byron.  Childe  Harold :  Cantos  I  and  II.  Edited  by  H.  E.  Tozer, 
M.A.,  Honorary  Pellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  2s.  Clarendon 
Press. 

[Third  edition.  Full  and  excellent  introduction,  biographical  and 
literary ;  careful  notes.] 

George  Eliot.  Silas  Marner.  Illustrated  by  M.  V.  Wheelhouse.  2s.  6d. 
net.  Bell  (The  Queen’s  Treasures  Series). 

[Eight  coloured  plates.  Handy  and  agreeable.] 

Macmillan’s  English  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools. — (1)  Narratives 
from  Gibbon’s  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  selected 
and  edited  by  J.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.  (General  Editor  of  the  series). 
(2)  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Julius  Caesar  (North’s  translation),  edited 
for  schools  by  H.  W.  M.  Parr,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton 
College.  Is.  each. 

[Very  capably  edited.  Map  in  each  volume.] 

Normal  Tutorial  Series. — (1)  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  Epistles  I  and  II, 
edited  by  Edwin  Frisby,  M.A.  Is.  net.  (2)  More’s  Utopia,  edited 
by  A.  W.  Leyland,  B.A.  2s.  net.  Normal  Press. 

[Serviceable  introduction  and  notes.] 

Poets,  The  Golden. — Browning  :  selections,  with  introduction  by  Augus¬ 
tine  Birrell.  2s.  6d.  net.  Jack. 

[Frontispiece  and  vignette  title  by  A.  S.  Hartrick.  Coloured 
illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.] 

Tennyson.  The  Princess.  Edited  by  Henry  Allsopp,  Vice -Principal  of 
Ruskin  College,  Oxford.  2s.  Clarendon  Press. 

[Useful  introduction  and  notes.] 

Education. 

Bedford  College  for  Women.  Calendar  1910-11.  Is. 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  Various  useful  leaflets. 

Board  of  Education. — (1)  Syllabuses  applicable  to  Technical  Schools, 
Schools  of  Art,  and  other  forms  of  provision  of  Further  Education 
in  England  and  Wales  (to  July  31,  1911).  4d.  (2)  Statistics  of 

Public  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  Part  I,  Educational  Sta¬ 
tistics,  1908-9.  Cd.  5355.  2s.  4d.  (3)  Educational  Pamphlets : 

No.  'i0,  The  Teaching  of  Latin  at  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge; 
No.  21,  A  School  Week  in  the  Country.  Gd.  ;  4d.  (4)  Prospectus 

of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  London,  Session  1910-11.  3d.  (5)  Syl¬ 

labus  of  the  Certificate  Examination  for  Teachers  in  Elementary 
Schools,  1912.  Id.  Wyman. 

Cambridge,  Students’  Life  and  Work  in  the  University  of :  Two  Lec¬ 
tures,  by  Karl  Breul,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  Schroder  Professor  of 
German.  Revised  edition.  Is.  net.  Bowes  &  Bowes  (Cambridge). 

Crippled  School  Child,  The  Problem  of  the  :  an  Account  of  the  Education 
and  Treatment  of  Crippled  School- Children  in  a  Residential  School. 
By  E.  D.  Telford,  F.R.C.S.  Gd.  Sherratt  &  Hughes. 

Governing  Classes  of  England,  A  Crisis  in  the  Education  of  the.  By 
Alexander  Devine,  Head  Master  of  Clayesmore  School,  Pangboume. 
Id.  Garden  City  Press  (Letchworth  and  London). 

London  University  Guide,  and  University  Correspondence  College 
Calendar,  1911.  London:  University  Correspondence  College. 

Matriculation  Directory,  No.  56,  September,  1910.  Clive  (University 
Tutorial  Series). 

[Articles  on  text-books  ;  examination  papers  ;  solutions.] 

Music  Study,  The  Appreciative  Aspect  of  :  some  Thoughts  and  Discus¬ 
sions.  By  Stewart  Macpherson.  6d.  Joseph  Williams,  Ltd. 
(32  Great  Portland  Street,  W.). 

Northampton  Polytechnic  Institution,  London,  E.C.  :  The  New  Gene¬ 
rating  Station  described  and  pictured. 


MATHEMATICS. 


16940.  (Philip  T.  Stephenson,  B.A.) — In  a  triangle  ABC,  O  and 
I  are  the  circum-centre  and  in-centre,  D  the  centro  of  BC,  K  the  centre 
of  the  arc  BC  opposite  to  A.  Take  S  in  DK,  so  that  DS  =  OD;  J  in 
KI,  so  that  IJ  =  IA.  Complete  the  parallelogram  KOIU.  Cut  off  from 
IU,  IT  =  2 r.  Prove  (1)  UJ  =  ST;  (2)  S,  J,  T,  U,  K  lie  on  a  circle  ; 
(3)  SJ  =  TU.  Deduce  Feuerbach’s  theorem.  (If  this  proof  of  Feuer¬ 
bach’s  theorem  has  been  given  before,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed.) 

Solution  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. 

The  above  outlined  proof  of  Feuer¬ 
bach’s  theorem  scarcely  differs  from 
the  well  known  proof  by  W.  S. 

McCay,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  which  was  published  about 
the  year  1889  in  the  Educational 
Times  Reprint,  Vol.  li,  p.  83.  (Cf. 
also  Vol.  lxiv,  p.  57.) 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  making  the  above 
references,  the  salient  points  may 
be  noticed : — 

(i)  Since  IJ.IK  =  IA.IK  =  2Rr 

=  IU.IT, 

J  lies  on  the  circle  about  STUK. 

(ii)  Since  UK2  =  OI2  =  R  (R  -  2 r)  =  UT .  UI, 

the  angle  TKU  =  KIT  =  SKJ. 

(iii)  H  being  the  orthocentre,  AH  is  equal  and  parallel  to  20D  =  OS ; 

and  the  diagonals  of  the  parallelogram  AOSH  bisect  each 
other. 

(iv)  2NI  =  SJ  =  TU  =  R-2r. 

The  necessity  for  Mr.  Stephenson’s  step  (1)  is  not  quite  clear. 


16936.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.)  —  Let  M,  =  (2''  —  1), 
where  q  is  an  odd  integer.  Show  that  M?  =  T2—  2U2  =  2U'2— T'2 
always;  also  that,  when  q  is  prime,  M?  =. T2  —  2 (qu)2  always;  and 
find  the  actual  expressions.  Show  also  that,  when  q  is  prime, 
M9  =  one  of  (qt)2  —  2U2,  (2qu')2— T'2,  2U'2  —  (qt')2 ;  show  when  each 
form  is  possible,  and  show  how  to  find  the  actual  numerical  expressions 
for  given  (prime)  values  of  q  without  tentative  work,  and  give  the  actual 
results  when  q  =  3,  5,  7,  11,  13, 17.  Examine  also  the  possibility  of  the 


above  forms  when  q  is  composite,  and  give  the  results  when  q  =  9, 15. 
Solutio7i  by  the  Proposes. 

Mg  =  2s  — 1  =  2  {(2i(*']))2— l2}  =  2U'2— T'2 . (1), 

=  (2i,?  +  ,)=Fl)2-2(25{'?"1!=Fl)2  =  T2— 2U2..  (2). 
These  prove  that  Mg  =  2U'2—  T'2  =  T2— 2U2  always, 

ii.  When  q  =  prime  =  8/cTl,  then 

U  =  1  -  0  (mod  q)  =  qu . (3a). 

When  q  =  prime  =  8k=f3,  then 

U  =  2i(9~”  +  1  =  0  (mod  q)  =  qu  . (35). 


These,  along  with  (2),  show  that  when  q  is  prime,  M,  =  T2—  2(qu)2 
always. 

iii.  Let  r2—  2ir  =  +  1  be  the  r-th  solution  of  t2— 2u2  =  +  1. 

Then  M,  =  {T2—  2  (ga)2}(r2  — 2u2),  if  q  be  prime  (by  above) 

=  (r,T  T  2  v,q  u)--2(  t/,T  =F  r,qu) 2 

=  (qt)2  —  2U2,  if  7>  =  0  (mod  q)  . (4). 

This  requires  that  q  =  8k  +  1  or  8/c  +  3 . (4a). 

iv.  Let  t[2—  2i/2  be  the  r-th  solution  of  r;— 2v2  =  — 1. 

Then  M4  =  {T2  — 2  (qu)2}(2v'2—r'2),  if  q  be  prime  (by  above) 

=  2(.,;t+t»2-(t;tt2U»2. 

iva.  Hence  Mg  =  2  (qu')2—  T'2,  if  v'r  =  0  (mod  q)  .  (5). 

This  requires  that  q  -  4/c  +  1  .  (5a) . 

iv5.  And  Mg  =  2U'2-(qf')2,  if  i>  =  0  (mod  q)  .  6). 

This  requires  that  q  =  8k  T  1  . (6a). 

v.  As  q  can  be  a  divisor  of  only  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  series  of 

t  ,  t/.,  t'.,  it  is  clear  that  one  (and  only  one)  of  the  three  forms  (T  =  qt, 
U'=  qu' ,  T'  =  qt')  can  be  obtained.  And  the  actual  values  of  T,  U\  T' 

are  given  by  results  (4),  (5),  (6)  by  using  the  values  of  rr,  r'  (which 

contain  the  factor  q)  from  the  known  solutions  of  t2  — 2i/2  =  ±  1 ;  this 
involves  no  tentative  work. 

But,  when  q  is  composite,  the  conditions  (3a),  (35)  cannot  usually  be 
satisfied ;  but  the  conditions  Tr  '==  0,  u'  =  0,  r'  =  0  (mod  q)  required 
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foi  results  (4),  (5),  (6)  can  be  satisfied  whenever  q  consists  of  a  product 
of  primes  of  the  respective  forms  (4a.) ,  (5a),  (6a). 

The  following  gives  the  results  for  all  values  of  q  (including  com¬ 
posites,  except  q  =  21)  >  25. 


q 

T2 —  2  (qu)2 

(qt)2 

— 2U2 

2  (q74')2— T'2 

2U  '2-(qt')2 

U'  t' 

T 

u 

t 

U 

u'  T' 

3 

5, 

1 

1, 

1 

5 

9, 

1 

. 

2,  13 

7 

15, 

1 

• 

26,  5 

9 

167, 

13 

17, 

107 

h 

65, 

3 

165, 

1297 

13 

15 

129, 

5 

17, 

127 

482,  8861 

17 

511, 

15 

151, 

1797 

19 

21 

1025, 

? 

27 

53013, 

712231 

? 

? 

? 

23 

25 

4095, 

89 

• 

492,  16401 

6794802,  423637 

16935.  (Professor  Nanson.)— If  a,  6,  c,  ...  are  n  positive  quantities 
which  are  not  all  equal,  show  that 

(74—1)  2a3  >  2 2a5,  (74-2)2a363  >  32aW, 

(?i-3)  2  a4b4c4  >  42  a3b3c3d3, 

and  so  on,  and  hence  show  that  the  arithmetic  mean  is  not  less  than 
the  geometric  mean. 


Solution  by  C.  M.  Ross,  B.A. 


16942.  (A.  W.  H.  Thompson.)— Show  that  the  conics  obtained  by 
reciprocating  a  circle  with  regard  to  the  members  of  a  system  of  concen- 
tuc  rectangular  hyperbolas  are  all  touched  by  another  circle. 

Solution  by  W.  P.  Beabd,  M.A. 

Take  as  origin  the  common  centre  0  of  the  rectangular  hyperbolas, 
and  take  the  line  joining  0  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  as  axis  of  x. 

Let  the  equation  of  the  circle  be  (: x-hf  +  y 2  =  a2,  and  let  the  equa¬ 
tions  of  the  asymptotes  of  a  rectangular  hyperbola  be 

x  sin  a  —  y  cos  a  =  0,  x  cos  a  +  y  sina  =  0. 

Thus  the  equation  of  this  hyperbola  is 

(x  sin  a  - y  cos  a) (x  cos  a  +  y  sin  a)  =  c2 .  (1), 

where  c  is  constant  for  points  on  this  curve. 

( 1)  becomes  (x2  -  y2)  sin  2a -  2  xy  cos  2a  =  2c2. 

The  pole  of  x'y'  with  regard  to  this  is 

x(x'  sin  2a -y'  cos  2a)- y  (x'  cos  2a +  7 /'  sin  2a)  =  2c2 .  (2). 

Also,  if  x'y'  is  on  the  circle,  (x'  -  h)2  +  y'2  =  a2 .  (3). 

Thus,  for  the  envelope  of  (2),  we  have 

x'  —  h  y'  n 

x  sin  2a— y  cos  2a  —  (x  cos  2a  +  y  sin  2a)  L  K  iP(x2  +  y2)' 

Hence  the  required  envelope  is,  from  (2), 

h  (x  sin  2a-  y  cos  2a)  +  [a  (x2  +  y2)/  V(x2  +  y2)]  =  2c2, 
or  \/(x2  +  y2)  =  h/a  (  —  x  sin  2  a  +  y  cos  2a  +  2c2  jh). 

This  is  a  conic,  with  0  as  focus  and  h/a  as  eccentricity. 

Thus  the  reciprocals  of  the  circle  are  a  series  of  similar  conics  with 
the  same  focus.  If  the  rectangular  hyperbolas  are  all  equal,  then  the 
reciprocals  will  he  equal  conics,  since  the  perpendicular  from  0  on  the 
directrix  =  2c2/h,  and  hence  these  conics  will  each  touch  two  circles, 
centre  0,  whose  radii  are  2 c2h/(h  +  a)  and  2 c2hj(h-a). 


Let  l  he  the  nth  positive  quantity. 

W  a2  +  b2  >  2a6 

a2  +  c2  >  2ac 
a2  +  d2  >  2ad 

a2  +  l'2  >  2 al 
b'2  +  c2  >  2  be 
b2  +  d 2  >  2  bd 

b2  +  l2  >  2bl 

k2  +  l2  >  2 lcl. 

Therefore 


(n— 1) a2  +  [n  —  1)  b2  +  ...  +  (n-l)Z2  >  2ab +  2ac+  ... +  2kl, 
(74  —  1)  2  a2  >  22  ab. 

(2)  a3b3  +  b3c3  +  c3a3  —  3a252c2 


Now,  since 

then 

therefore 


i.e., 

also 


—  3  (ab  +  bc  +  ca )  \_a2b2  +  b2c2  +  c2a2— abc  (a  +  b  +  c)] . 
A2  +  B2  +  C2  >  AB  +  BC  +  CA, 
a-b'2  +  b2c2  +  c2a~  >  abc  (a  +  b  +  c)  ; 
a3 b3  +  b3c3  +  c3a3—3a2b2c2  >  0, 
a3b3  +  b3c3  +  c3a3  >  3 a262c2 ; 
a363  +  b3d3  +  d3a3  >  3 a2b2d2 


j3k3  +  k3l3  +  l3j3  >  3 fk2r2. 
Therefore  (74-2)  2a3b3  >  32aW. 


(3) 

also 


a464c4  +  64c4d4  +  c4d4a4  +  d4a464  >  4 a3b3c3d3, 

since  A4  +  B4  +  C4  +  D4  >  4ABCD  ; 
a454d4  +  b3d4e*  +  dAe4a 4  +  e'a2b4  >  ia3b3d3e 3 


i4j4k*  +jik4li  +k*l4j4  +  l4j4i 4  >  U3j3k3l3. 

Therefore  (74- 3)  2  a4b4c4  >  42 a3b3c3d3. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  given  inequalities  is 

2 anb"cn  ...kn  >  nan ~ 1 6n - 1  c’* - 1 . . .  ~ 1  .  (a). 

Now  put  anbnc“  ...  kn  =  A 

anbndn ...  ln  =  B 

b"cn  ...  ln  =  L. 

By  multiplication  we  have 

(anb"c‘l ...  I’1)'1-1  =  ABC...L;  therefore  (a6c...Z)n_1  =  (ABC  ...  L)1/". 

(a)  now  becomes  A  +  B  +  C  +  ...+L  >  74 (ABC . . .  L)1/" 

or  (A  +  B  +  C+  ...  +L)/t4  >  (ABC...L)1/"; 

which  proves  that  the  arithmetic  mean  of  74  positive  quantities  is 
greater  than  their  geometric  mean. 


12344.  (Professor  Mobley.) — When  the  curve  y2  =  4 x3-g^x-gi  is 
bipartite,  prove  that  the  area  of  the  oval  is  %  (So^ai,  — 2g«y-,),  Weierstrass’s 
notation  being  used.  ' 

Solution  by  D.  Edwaedes,  B.A.,  and  another. 

If  x  =  pu,  then  y  =  p'u,  and  the  area 

A  =  2  J  ydx  =  2$  p'hidu, 

where  we  may  take  the  limits  to  be  &i2,  and  a>2  +  a>i,  or  —  a>3.  Since 
p'2u  is  doubly  periodic  with  the  same  periods  as  pu,  we  can  write 
P'2u  =  C  — 24s4pi6  +  4j»iv74/5  !, 

and,  comparing  the  absolute  terms  of  the  two  members,  we  have 

—  80s6  =  4.120s6/5  !  +  C, 
and  therefore  C  =  —  84s6.  Hence 

A  =  2  I  |4#?lT4i/5  !  —  84sg — 24s4£7a}  du. 

J  —U>3 

Since  p'"u  =  12pup'u  and  p'a2  =  0,  p'u3  =  0,  and  pu=-('u,  we 
have,  on  integrating, 

A  =  2  |24s4  [^co2  +  £&j3]  — 84s6  (a>2  +  013)}, 
since  (  is  an  odd  function,  and  therefore 

A  =  2  {24s4  (y2  +  tj3)  +  84s6o)j  j  =  2  {84s6aq  —  . 

Substituting  for  s4  and  s6  their  values  ^2/6 0  and  ^5/140,  and  reduoing, 
we  have  A  =  f  (3^  -  2g2Vl) . 

16944.  (R.  C.  Abchibald,  Ph.D.,  M.A.) — Let  I  be  the  centre  of  a 

oircle  which  touches  the  sides  of  a  triangle  ABC  in  D,  E,  F.  Show 
that  AI  produced  meets  ED  in  J  and  FD  produced,  say,  in  K,  such 
that  BJ  is  parallel  to  CK  and  EF.  State  a  similar  theorem  for  an 
escribed  circle. 

Trigonometrical  Solution  by  James  Blaikie,  M.A.,  and  C.  M.  Ross,  B.A. 
Geometrical  Solutions  (I)  by  W.  F.  Beabd,  M.A. ; 

(II)  by  Sabadakanta  Ganguli,  M.A.  ; 

(III)  by  Constance  I.  Marks,  B.A.,  and  Keshub  Dass  De. 

Trigonometrical  Solution. 
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In  the  triangle  AEJ  we  have 

,  sin  AEJ  _  /  \  cos^C  /  /  fs  (s  —  c)  _ _ ac  \ 

sin  A  JE  (  sin|B  '  V\  ab  '( s-a)(s-c)J 


AJ  =  AE 


-  yj ( ‘Cj~l ^  )  —  ccos|A  =  ABcosBAJ. 

It  follows  that  BJ  is  perpendicular  to  AJ,  and  therefore  parallel  to 
PE.  Similarly  CK  is  parallel  to  PE.  It  can,  in  like  manner,  be  shown 
that  if  the  circle  escribed  to  BC  meet  the  sides  in  D',  E',  P',  then 
D'E',  D'F'  pass  through  the  points  J,  K,  and  are  at  right  angles  to 
DE,  DP. 

Geometrical  Solutions. 


(I)  Produce  DE  to  meet 
BA  at  Z.  Join  JP. 

By  symmetry  about  AI, 
we  see  AJ  bisects  L  PJE. 

Again,  by  Menelaus’ 
theorem, 

BZ/ZA .  AE/EC .  CD/DB 
=  -i; 

but  AE  =  AP,  EG  =  CD, 
DB  =  BP  ; 
therefore 


BZ/ZA  =  BP/PA,  T 

and  JA  bisects  l_  PJZ  ;  therefore  BJ  bisects  L  PJE  externally  ; 
therefore  L  BJA  =  90°,  and  therefore  BJ  is  parallel  to  EP  ; 
similarly  CK  is  parallel  to  EP. 

For  an  escribed  circle  the  theorem  is  the  same,  and  the  proof  is  the 
same  except  that  AJ  bisects  L  PJZ  externally.  [Rest  in  Reprint.] 


16514  [and  16550,  which  is  identical  with  16514].  (R.  P.  Davis, 

M.A.) — Factorize,  algebraically,  (1)  4a;6  +  2a5x  +  a6,  (2)  x7  — 2a2x5  +  a'; 
and  thence  write  down  the  factors  of  4,000,021  and  9,800,001. 

Note  by  J.  J.  Barniville,  B.A. 

To  the  list  of  composite  trinomials  in  Yol.  16,  p.  40,  the  following 
may  be  added  : — 

(1)  x"‘  +  x"  +  l  is  divisible  by  x2  +  x  +  l  when  to— 1  and  n  — 2  are 
divisible  by  3  ; 

(2)  x"‘  +  2x'‘  +  1  is  divisible  by  x  +  1  when  to  is  even  and  n  is  odd  ; 

(3)  xm—2xn  +  1  is  divisible  by  x  —  1 ; 

(4)  ax‘“  +  bx"  —  {a  +  b)  is  divisible  by  x- 1 ; 

(5)  ax"‘  +  6a;"  +  a  +  b  is  divisible  by  x  +  1  when  to  and  n  are  odd  ; 

(6)  u„-\Xn  +  UnX"-x— 1  is  divisible  by  x2  +  ax  — 1  when  ux  =  1,  u2  =  a, 
u,<  +  au,i+x  =  un+i  (e.g.,x3  +  2a;2—  1,  2x4  +  3a:3- 1,  3a;5  +  5x4-l,  &c.,  are 
divisible  by  x2  +  x  —  1) ; 

(7)  x6  +  8a;2— 1  =  (x3  +  2x2  +  2x- l)(x3-2x2  + 2x  +  1). 


16821.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.) — Given  the  symmedian,  the 

centre  and  radius  of  the  circum-circle  of  a  triangle,  show  that  the 
locus  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  circle. 

16966.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.)— Given  the  centre  of  gravity, 

the  centre  and  radius  of  the  circum-circle,  find  the  locus  of  the  sym¬ 
median  point. 

Solution  by  C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A. 

A  triangle  and  its  first  Brocard  triangle  are  two  similar  figures,  having 
for  double  point  the  common  centroid  G  ;  therefore  their  circum-circles 
subtend  equal  angles  at  G.  If  then,  as  here,  these  two  circles  are 
given,  their  circle  of  similitude  is  the  locus  of  G. 

In  like  manner  the  locus  in  Question  16966  is  a  circle  of  similitude. 
For  when  G  is  given  the  orthocentre  H  is  given ;  and  the  circle  on 
diameter  GH  circumscribes  a  certain  triangle  similar  to  the  main  tri¬ 
angle,  and  having  the  same  symmedian  point :  see  Casey’s  Co?iics, 
2nd  edition,  p.  438. 

Circumscribed  Rectangular  Hyperbolas. 

By  W.  Gallatly,  M.A. 

1.  Let  TOT'  be  any  circum-diameter. 

Then  XYZ,  X'Y'Z',  the  Simson-lines 
of  T  and  T',  cut  at  right  angles  at  a 
point — call  it  o> — on  the  Medial  circle  ; 
and  if  H  be  the  orthocentre, 
wH'  =  o>H. 

Let  \yv  (A  acute)  be  the  direction 
angles  of  XYZ;  then  —  ...,  are 

those  of  X'Y'Z'. 

Let  a :xyu  x2y2,  x3y3,  Wh,  hihi  be  the 
perpendiculars  on  XYZ,  X'Y'Z'  from 
A,  B,  C,  H,  H'. 


It  may  easily  be  shown  that 

Xj  =  2R  cos  A  sin  y  sin  v. 

Hence  yx  =  2R  sin  A  cos  y  cos  v  ; 

therefore  2x ]yl  —  R2  sin  2a  sin  sin  2v  =  2x2?/.>  =  2 x3y3, 
from  symmetry. 

Again,  since  XYZ  bisects  TH, 

hi  =  perpendicular  from  T  on  XYZ  =  2R  cos  A  cosy  cosv. 

Hence  7i2  =  2R  sin  A  sin  y  sin  v  ; 

therefore  27q7z2  =  R2  sin  2a  sin  2y  sin  2i/. 

And  since  h[  =  hl  and  li2  =  h2  ;  therefore  2h[h2  =  2hih.,. 

Thus  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  having  XYZ,  X'Y'Z'  for  asymptotes, 
and  therefore  w  as  centre,  can  he  drawn  through  A,  B,  C,  H,  H',  and 
the  square  of  its  semi-axis  k  =  R2  sin  2A  sin  2y  sin  2v. 

2.  It  is  known  that  angle  OAT  =  OTA  =  A,  so  that  AOT  =  t  —  2a. 
Hence,  if  p,  q,  r  are  the  perpendiculars  from  A,  B,  C  on  TOT', 

p  =  R  sin  2a,  ...,  and  therefore  7c2  =  pqr/R,. 

3.  Suppose  that  the  centre  co  of  the  rectangular  hyperbola  is  given, 
and  that  the  asymptotes  are  required.  With  centre  A'  (mid-point  of 
BC)  and  radius  A'o>  cut  BC  in  X,  X'. 

Then  aX,  coX'  are  the  asymptotes. 

4.  If  co  is  given,  and  TOT'  is  required,  draw  the  chord  o>Q  of  the 
Medial  circle  perpendicular  to  BC. 

Then  TOT'  is  parallel  to  A'Q. 

5.  The  rectangular  hyperbola  is  the  isogonal  conjugate  of  TOT' ;  and 
if  inverse  points  P,  P'  on  TOT'  correspond  to  Q,  Q'  in  the  rectangular 
hyperbola,  then  QQ'  is  a  diameter  of  the  conic. 


16863.  (Professor  Escott.) — In  Pascal’s  Triangle, 
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prove  that  the  determinant  of  the  n-th  order,  formed  by  taking  the 
first  n  terms  from  any  n  consecutive  rows,  has  the  value  unity. 


Solutions  (I)  by  Professor  Nanson  and  the  Proposer  ;  (II)  by 
Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.,  and  others. 


(I)  Let  A0  denote  the  determinant,  and  let  A,.+]  be  formed  from  A,, 
by  striking  out  the  first  row  and  last  column.  Then,  by  subtracting 
each  row  from  the  succeeding  row,  we  find  successively 

A0  =  Aj  =  A2  =  A3  =  &C.  =  Au-i  =  1. 

(II)  Consider  any  two  consecutive  rows,  say 

®1,  a2)  a4t  .  a’h 

bi,  62,  63,  64,  .  bn. 

In  Pascal’s  triangle  any  term  is  formed  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  term 
above  it  and  the  term  before  it.  Therefore  the  result  of  subtracting 
the  first  row  from  the  second  will  be  to  transform  the  second  row  into 


the  form  Tq  —  b2—<h,  b3—a3,  b^  —  a^  ...  b„  —  an, 

that  is,  0,  bi,  b2,  b3  ...  6„-i; 

hence,  in  the  general  case,  subtract  each  row  from  the  succeeding  row. 

In  this  way, 

A]  ^2  ^3  (L  4  CLn 

bi  b2  b3  64  bH 

C\  Cj  C3  C4  .  cu 

1 1  1 2  ^4  . . 


will  become 


d’Y  tty  CL%  CL\  •  •  •  •  •  1  CLn 


0  b\  b%  63  .  bn  - 1 

0  C\  Cj  C3  .  Cn  —  1 


0  l\  1 2  £3  ......  In  - 1 

Repeating  the  same  operation,  n  times,  we  shall  have 

dj  $3  Cl\  ......  CLn 

0  b\  b%  63  .  bn  - 1 

0  0  Cj  Cj  ......  Cn  —  2 

0  0  0  0  .  l\ 


which  is  equal  to  olt  61,  c,,  dlt  ...  lx,  that  is,  unity. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

10908.  (D.  Edwardes,  B.A.  Connected  with  Question  16882.) — 

Prove  that 

(w— 15)  (to  -  5)  (to  -  3)  (to  - 1 )  (x  +  i)  (x  +  §)  (x  +  §)  (x  +  \) 

+  22.7  (to  —  15)(to— 7)(to  — 5)(to  — 8)(x  +  l)(x  +  §)(x  +  §)(x  +  I) 

+  2 . 5 . 7  (to - 15) (to  - 10) (to - 8 ){m -  9)  (x  +  2)  (x  +  3)(x  +  §)  (x  +  §) 

+  22 . 7  (to  - 15)  (m - 12)  (to  - 10)  (to  -  8)  (a:  +  3)  (x  ■+  4)  (a;  +  5)(x  +  \) 

+  (to  - 14)  (to  - 1 2)  (to  - 10)  (to  -  8)  (x  +  4)  (x  +  5)  {x  +  6)  (x  +  7) 

-  23  (to  - 15)  (to  -  7)  (to  -  5)  (to  -  3)  (a;  +  i)  (x  + '§)  (x  +  §)  (x  ■+ §) 

_23.7  (to  — 15) (to — 8)(to — 7)(to— 9) (a:  +  2) (x  +  §)(x  +  §)(®  +  |) 

-23. 7  (to- 15) (to  -  8) (to -10) (TO -11) (a:  +  3) (a  +  4)(x  +  §)(x  +  J) 

-  23  (to  - 15)  (to  - 12)  (to - 10)  (to  -  8)  (x  +  4) (x  +  5)(«  +  6)  (x  +  7) 

=  3.5.7[®  +  |(ro-l)][a:  +  i(ra-3)][a!4i(m-5)][a  +  i(TO-7)]. 

16969.  (J.  J.  Barniville,  B.A.,  I.C.8.)— Find  the  common  factors 

of  (1)  a;8— 3x  +  2  and  x33  +  67xu  —  1, 

(2)  x1*  +  4a:5— 1,  x14-4x  +  3,  and  x15-7x3  +  3, 

(3)  x4  +  x2  +  x  —  1  and  x8  +  7x— 4, 

(4)  x?  +  x6  +  x4  —  1  and  x15  — 2x13-2a;4  + 1, 

(5)  x21  +  x14  + 7x7-1  and  x33  +  x22  +  22xn -1, 

(6)  x20  +  6x15  +  5x10— 1  and  x52  +  66x39  +  13x13-l. 

Also  (7)  resolve  x12-18x6  + 1,  x18-x12  +  10x8-l,  and  x18  +  2x12  +  5x6-l, 
each  into  four  rational  factors. 

16970.  (D.  Biddle.) — T,.  is  a  number  consisting  of  r  digits,  each 

=  1 ;  r  <£  3.  N,.  is  a  number,  of  form  6n±l,  also  having  r  digits, 

whose  sum  =  s,  such  that  sT,.  is  divisible  by  r.  When  r  is  3  or  a 
power  of  3,  all  values  of  s  are  available,  within  the  limits,  because  Tr 
is  then  itself  divisible  by  r ;  but,  otherwise,  s  is  limited  to  multiples  of 
r  (which  excludes  many  numbers).  However,  let  sT,./r  =  Q.  Then  it 
is  easy  to  produce  instances  in  which  Q~N,  =  □ ,  unless  N,.  be  prime. 
Many  numbers  which  are  not  of  form  6»±1  respond.  Thus,  between 
100  and  110,  whilst  101,  103,  107,  109  refuse  to  respond,  102,  104,  108 
do  respond.  551,  559,  589,  1843  are  other  responsive  numbers,  being 
also  of  proper  form.  State  the  reasons  for  such  response  and  the  re¬ 
verse  ;  also  the  relation  of  the  square  to  N,.  in  favourable  cases. 

16971.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.) — If  a  be  a  primitive  n- th  root  of  unity, 
show  that  (l-co)(l-a>2)(l  -  a.3)  ...  (l-ft,"'1)  =  n. 

16972.  (The  late  Professor  Cochez.)— a,  0,  y  etant  racines  de 
x3  +  px  +  q  =  0,  trouver  la  condition  pour  que 

1/  (3a2  +p)  +  l/(3fi2  +p)  +  l/(372  +  p), 
soit  racine  de  cette  equation. 

16973.  (J.  K.  Heydon.) — AjA2A3  ...  is  a  regular  polygon.  Bj  is  on 

Ab  Bo  is  half  way  from  Bj  to  A2,  B3  is  one-third  of  the  way  from  B2  to 
Aj,  and  so  on.  To  what  curve  do  the  B’s  approach  as  the  number  of 
A’s  increases  indefinitely. 


16982.  (Professor  E.  Hernandez.)— a  et  a,,  0  et  0U  7et7l,  etant 
les  longueurs  des  perpendiculaires  abaiss^es  respectivement  des  sommets 
C,  d  un  triangle,  sur  les  bissectrices  interieures  des  deux  autres 
angles  et  a  et  av  0'  et  0',  y’  et  y[  celles  qui  correspondent  aux  bissec¬ 
trices  des  angles  exterieures,  on  a 

p6  =  {a'0'y'a[0[y[)a/a0ya10  l7l,  S5  =  a0yax0  iy\a!  0'y' a[0[y\, 
r8  =  (a0yal0ly]y/a'0'y'a[0[y[, 

p,  S,  r  etant  le  demi-perimetre,  l’aire  et  le  rayon  du  cercle  inscrit  dans 
le  triangle. 

16983.  (Professor  Nanson.)— If  a  transversal  cut  n  of  the  radii 
drawn  to  2 n  points  uniformly  distributed  round  a  circle  in  the  points 
Pi,  P2,  ...,  P»,  prove  that  SP,-Ps  =  (n  —  1)  50Pr,  where  0  is  the  centre. 

16984.  (W.  P.  Beard,  M.A.) — OA,  OB  are  two  fixed  straight  lines, 

a  circle  through  O  cuts  OA,  OB  at  P,  Q.  CD  is  the  diameter  parallel 
to  PQ.  Show  that  OC,  OD  are  fixed  straight  lines. 

16985.  (George  C.  Irwin.) — Show  geometrically  that,  if  e  <  irl2n , 
sin2  d  =  cos*  nd  +  cos2  (n  — 1)6  —  2  cos  nd  cos  (n— 1)  6  cos  0. 


OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

13275.  (Rev.  J.  Cullen,  S.J.)— Find  the  conditions  for  an  umbilic 
on  the  surface  p  =  <t>(x,y),  where  x  and  y  are  independent  scalar 
variables,  and  <p  a  given  vector  function.  Also  show  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  equivalent  to  (1  +p2)/r  =  pq/s  =  (1  +  q2)/t. 

13398.  (W.  J.  Dobbs,  M.A.) — Four  fine  light  rods  are  freely  jointed 

at  their  extremities  to  form  a  convex  quadrilateral  framework  ABCD, 
which  is  stiffened  by  another  fine  light  rod  connecting  B,  D.  A  mass 
of  weight  W  is  suspended  from  B,  and  the  whole  system  is  supported 
with  DB  vertically  downwards  by  vertical  forces  applied  at  A  and  C. 
Prove  that,  if  T  is  the  tension  of  the  rod  DB,  and  E  the  point  where 
the  straight  line  AC  intersects  BD,  T  :  W  =  DE  :  DB. 

13419  (W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  F.R.A.S.)— Find  the  equation  of 

the  surface  locus  of  the  foci  of  central  sections  of  a  given  ellipsoid. 

13513.  (Morgan  Brierley.)  —  Given  a  diagonal  =  60,  and  the 
difference  =  12,  of  the  diameters  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  contents  a  maximum. 


13575.  (The  late  Professor  Sylvester,  F.R.S.) — Show  that  in 
multiplying  together  two  numbers  the  chances  of  the  first  figure  in 
the  product  being  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0  are  as  4,  12,  4,  12  9,  12,  4, 
12,  4,  27  respectively.  ’  ’  ’  ’  ’ 

13797.  (W.  E.  Jeff  ares,  B.A.)  —  Sum  the  following  series  to 
n  terms  and  to  infinity  : — 


/ixj  ,  28 

1.2.3  Vs;  2.3.4 


fi)3  + 

3'  3.4.5  3 


+ 


54 

4.5.6 


(hf 


+ ... . 


16974.  (M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A.)— In  a  cycloid,  the  generating 

circle  cuts  the  curve  at  P,  Q.  Show  that  the  inclination  of  PQ  to 
the  fixed  straight  line  is  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  P 
and  Q  to  the  cycloid. 

16975.  (Professor  Nanson.) — Trace  the  curve 

[a  +  x±  V  (x2  —  62)][u  +  y±  a/(t/2  —  62)]  =  c2. 

16976.  (V.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  M.A.)— If  the  tangent  at  any  point 

P  of  a  cardioide  cut  the  curve  again  in  Q  and  R,  prove  that  the  locus 
of  the  intersection  of  the  tangents  at  Q  and  R  is  a  hyperbola  r. 

16977.  (Professor  Neuberg.)— Soient  MM',  NN'  deux  diametres 
rectangulaires  d’une  ellipse,  ^  et  v  les  angles  sous  lesquels  on  voit  ces 
diametres  d’un  point  P  de  l’ellipse.  Trouver  (1)  la  relation  entre  p  et 
v  lorsque  P  parcourt  la  courbe,  les  diametres  MM',  NN'  restant  fixes  ; 
(2)  la  relation  entre  p  et  v  lorsque  P  est  fixe  et  que  les  diametres 
varient. 

16978.  (A.  H.  S.  Gillson.) — Normals  are  drawn  from  a  point  P  to 

a  given  parabola.  Show  that  the  locus  of  P  is  another  parabola,  if 
the  orthocentre  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  feet  of  the  normals 
always  moves  on  the  given  parabola. 

16979.  (H.  Bateman,  B.A.) — If  a  conic  of  eccentricity  e  can  be 

drawn  to  pass  through  two  given  points  A,  B,  and  touch  elsewhere 
two  circles  which  pass  through  these  points,  then  an  infinite  number 
of  such  conics  can  be  described.  Show,  in  particular,  that  oo  1  rect¬ 
angular  hyperbolas  may  be  drawn  to  touch  two  equal  circles  and  pass 
through  their  points  of  intersection. 
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16980.  (A.  E  Jolliffe.) — Show  that  both  foci  of  an  ellipse  lie  out¬ 

side  the  circle  circumscribing  a  triangle  formed  by  three  tangents  to 
the  ellipse,  unless  the  circle  completely  encloses  the  ellipse.  State  the 
corresponding  theorem  for  the  case  of  the  hyperbola. 
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circles  having  a  common  point  cut  a  given  join  harmonically,  they 
have  a  second  common  point. 
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Bloomsbury  Square,  M\C.  secretary 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Ser£s):Fi^tProUfrSeT0fAoeCtUASr  (Thirty-ninth  Annual 
•‘Imf  r.  by,  V  f‘  Adam3<  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C  P  on 
The  Psychology  essential  to  Efficient  Work  in  Educa 
tmn^  will  commence  on  Thursday,  February  2nd,  at 

This  Course  will  to  a  certain  extent  prepare  for  the 
Examinations  of  the  College  in  connexion  with  the  4sso 
ciateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship  ■’  but 
‘A™fln  PbrP°se  will  be  to  present  the  facts  of  Psvchol- 
°f Um  sPcb  waN  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  make  use 

wmhv.m  m  he  praAtlcal  work  of  the  School.  The  work 
will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportu 
nity  of  comparing  the  results  of  their  experience  with 
the  latest  results  of  psychological  reseat  ch  into  educa 
tional  processes.  The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by 

h7h^tTV°  the.'™rkin  aI1  Masses  of  Schools. 

1  be  1  ee  for  the  Course  is  Half -a  Guinea 

A  v  !HeCt,TA  Yi11  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings 
at  7  o  clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  Wr.C 

EXAMINATIONS. 

,  ,  D'plorT,as — 'The  next  Examination  of  Teachers  for 
2ndcJjinZx°1911  ^  ^  on  the 

a^tifaUExaTin“tlon  for  Certificates  of 

1  7aea<Thi— The  next  Practical  Examina 

tion  will  be  held  in  February,  1911. 

Certificate  Examinations _ The  Midsummer 

Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
tn  of  June,  1911.  1 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer^  Examination  will  commence  on  the  27th  of 

Professional  Preli  m  inary  Examinations.  - 

These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and  September. 

Ire  •rP1’113^  Examination  in  1911  will  commence  on  the 
7th  of  March. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

nspectors  and  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
College  for  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


,HE  associated  board 

op  thb  R.A.M.  axd  R.C.M. 

POR  EOCAE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 


LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  November 
at  a  ^U/68-  In„  Practical  Subjects  in  March-Tpril 
at  all  Centres,  and  m  the  London  District  and  certain 

tries'Urfhe  M.!rei  1 1  November- December  also.  En- 
day!  February^  i9liAPr  Examination3  close  Wednes- 

euCH0?L  LAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B) 

Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a  year 
K n t APrii(  June- July,  and  October-November’ 
nesday!  Febroa^y  Hmi  Pl  d  Examinatlons  close  Wed-’ 

o/ffiSl  F  T£n°h l  .If"8  Sf  in  Pasfc  Iears  (Tocal  Centre 
perset,°per  year/post^free^  °n  aPpllCatl0D'  Price  3d. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years’ 
^Syllaljuses  A  and  B,  entry  forms,  and  any  further 
mformation  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to— 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

mi  ...  15  Bedford  Square,  London  W  C 

Telegrams;  “  Associa,  London.”  ’ 


JORDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

(Incorporated.) 

Great  Maryborough  Street,  London,  tv. 

DrPFr°I  1  KArAGArCE  £HE  5UKE  op  LEEb3- 

P  i,  ;L  „  E><  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  PrinciDal 

&.  Augustus  Hoemes,  Esq.,  Director  of  Examinations. 

TEEXVWmATI0NSl  L0CAL  AXD  HIGHER. 
Oprrey N  Evr ri  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE 
K -  J/OEP L  WAGING.  ELOCUTION  THE ' 


T.  ATEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


C.  R.  HODGSOX,  H.A.,  Secretary . 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


IbaU 

®4'for5. 

“  renowned  and  the  most  successful 

Institution  of  its  kind.”  Young  Mix 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 
for  ALL  EXAMS. 

FREE  GUIDES 

on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

SMploma  Correspondence  College,  Xtd., 

_ _  WOLSEY  HALL,  OXFORD. 

ITEXMARK  HILL  PHYSICAL 

J-'  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
tor  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

(6)  REMEDIAL  DEPARTMENT 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 

,M‘SS  H.  Spelman  Stanger.  M.B.C.P  E 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


JpilVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen  v 

sS™  ’^X°^mMSTsrt.  in“sles°heS: 

Swansea,  and  several  other  towAs  1  emeid- 

ta,n^dITr,trntrvfgar£!ding  the  Prammations  may  be  ob- 
tamed  from  the  Secrrtahy,  L.L.A  Scheme  mA 
University.  St.  Andrews.  ocneme,  The 


UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES  {France  . 

FRENCH  COURSE  for  FOREIGNERS 

OF  BOTH  SEXES.  ° 

M  INTER  TERM :  From  15  Nov.  to  15  Feb. 
SUMMER  TERM  :  From  1  March  to  8  June. 
Dipbomas. 

Diplomes  de  Langue  et  Litterature  Francaises ;  Doctoral 
Reduction  of  50  %  on  railway  fares  from  DieDDe  or 
CaA's  l.°  Rennes.  Apply  for  Prospectus  to  PP 
Prof.  Feuiuxerat,  laculte  des  Lettres,  Rennes. 


Free  Guide 


TO 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

MATRICULATION 


Post  free,  from  THE  SECRETARY, 
UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 
BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE. 
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UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON. 

RING’S  COLLEGE. 

DEPARTMENT  EOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOR 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Theory,  Practice,  and  Uistory  of  Education  : 

J.  W.  Adamson,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education  (Head  of 
the  Department). 

Psychology : 

W.  Drown,  M.A.,  Lecturer. 

The  Course,  which  includes  practical  work  in  Secondary 
Schools,  extends  over  one  academical  year,  beginning  m 
October  or  January.  It  is  suitable  for  those  who  are 
preparing  to  take  the  Teachers  Diploma  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London. 

The  fee  is  £20  for  the  year,  if  paid  in  advance,  or 
8  guineas  per  term  (three  terms  in  the  year). 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each  for  one  year, 

1  enable  from  October  1, 1911,  are  ottered  to  suitable  can- 
cl  idates  (men)  u  ho  are  graduates  of  a  British  University. 

Application  should  be  made  to  Prof.  Adamson,  King’s 
College,  Strand,  W.C. 

TV f  ARIA  GREY  TRAINING  COL- 

J>J-  LEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS  IN 
SECONDARY  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 
Principal:  Miss  Alice  Woods, 

Girton  College,  Moral  Sciences  Tripos. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  London  and  Cambridge  Teachers’  Diplomas 
and  the  Higher  Certificate  of  the  National  Proebel 
Union.  „  ,  ' 

POUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  from  £15  to  £25  offered 
to  Candidates  in  January,  1911. 

WINK  WORTH  HALL  OF  RESIDENCE, 
BRONDESBURY. 

Warden:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Pelkin. 

For  Students  attending  the  Maria  Grey  College, 
there  are  Hall  Bursaries  and  a  Loan  Fund. 

The  Hall  is  situated  on  high  ground,  close  to  the 
College  and  within  one  minute’s  walk  of  the  Brondes¬ 
bury  Park  Station  on  the  North  London  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  or  to  the  Prin- 
ci  pal  at  the  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W. 


THE 


northern 

EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 

8  ST.  ANN’S  PLACE,  MANCHESTER. 

TELEGRAMS  :  “  SCHOLIUM,  MANCHESTER.” 

PRINCIPALS: 

Mrs.  COLLINS  and  Mrs.  SUTHERLAND. 

Principals  of  Public  and  Private  Schools 
requiring  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  can 
obtain,  free  of  charge,  particulars  of  University 
Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers. 

Lists  of  Experienced  Matrons  and  Lady 
Housekeepers  supplied. 

No  Preliminary  Fee  to  Candidate s, 
and  the  terms  are  liberal  when  an  engagement 
is  secured . 

Schools  recommended  to  Parents  and  Guardians. 
There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 


JOINT  ACENGY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors,  Head 
Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of  Assistant 
Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools  Association.) 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE, 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

N  EW  SESSION  COMMENCED  28  SEPTEMBER,  1910. 

The  College  provides  Day  and  Evening  Courses 
for  Degrees  in  the  University  oe  London  in  the 
F  aculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Laws  and  Economics 
under  Recognised  Teachers  of  the  University. 

Subjects  :  Classics,  English,  French,  German,  Logic, 
History,  Geography,  Economics,  Mathematics,  Chem¬ 
istry,  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 

Post-graduate  and  Research  Work  in  well-equipped 
Laboratories. 

Pull  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


^  HER  WELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

\J  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  University  Delegacy  for  Secondary  Training, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

Principal  —  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M. A. 

(late  Lecturer  in  Education,  Manchester  University). 
Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  London 
Teacher’s  Diploma  and  the  Cambridge  readier  s 
Certificate. 

Fees  ...  •••  for  the  Course  from  £65. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  £20  open  to  Students  with 
a  degree  on  entry.  There  is  a  Loan  Fund. 

for  all  Examinations 
and  on  all  Subjects. 


BOOKS ! 


THIS  Agency  has  been  established  for 

the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find  work 
without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have  therefore 
been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of  the 
above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are  reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged.  Miss  ALI0E  M.  FOUNTAIN. 

"the^joTnt  scholastic 

AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Managed  by  a  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the 
following  Bodies  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS'  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS'  CUILD. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  of  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 
WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assistance 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking  appointments. 
The  lowesTpossibre  fees  are  therefore  charged. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  ON  APPLICATION. 

I  nter  v  ie  w  s  ( p  r  ef  erab  ly  by  appointment)  12  p.m. -1.^0  p.m. 
and  3  p.in.-5.30  p.m.  Saturdays,  12  p.m.-l  p.m. 
Telephone — City  2257. 


SECOND-HAND  at  HALF  PRICES  ! 

Thousands  of  new  and  second-hand  Books.  New  at  25% 
Discount.  Catalogues  free :  state  wants.  Books  bought. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  135  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 


Fourteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

XEHOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  Books 

I  to  III.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
With  Notes,  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text, 
and  a  Series  of  Easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners. 
Designed  as  a  First  Greek  Reading  Book  m  Schools. 
London:  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 


OOXjXVEGtlEI 


AS  USED  BY  THE 

o:f  prbgbptoFoS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Faoked  in  Beams  of  480  Sheets .  per  Beam,  2s. 

„  „  960  . .  4a. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

First  Class  (or  Senior),  2d.  each;  Second  Class  (or  Junior),  4d.  each. 
Music  Paper,  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 


Recently  Published  in  Six  Parts. 

THE  LEADER  ARITHMETIC. 


By  GEORGE  MERCHANT. 

Part  1.  The  Simple  Rules  to  Short  Division  . 

Part  2.  Long  Division  and  the  Money  Rules  ...  ...  ■■■ 

Part  3.  Weights  and  Measures,  Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Rule 
of  Three  by  the  Unitary  Method  . 

Part  4.  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Proportion  . 

Part  5.  The  Commercial  Rules  .  . 

Part  6.  Higher  Rules  and  500  Miscellaneous  Examples 


64  pp. 
64  pp. 

64  pp. 
64  pp. 
56  pp. 
56  pp. 


Price  3d. 
Price  3d. 

Price  3d. 
Price  3d. 
Price  3d. 
Price  3d. 


“  The  explanations  are  simple  and  clear,  and  exemplified  in  adequate  variety  by 
worked  examples.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  carefully  graduated.  A 


lohnrinnK  and  serviceable  coniDilation. 


-Thfl  JJtl  a  rat \innal  I'itlies. 


F.  W.  SHELBOUF.NE  &  GO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORX,  LONDON.  W.C. 

Issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month.  Price  Id.  Yearly 
Subscription,  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

ClK  llniomitp  Correspondent. 

An  Educational  Journal  devoted  mainly  to 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  MATTERS. 

LEADING  FEATURES: 

Notices  of  Posts  Vacant  in  Schools.  London  Matriculation  Examination  Papers. 
University  News  and  Notes.  Notice  of,  and  Articles  on,  Special  Subjects  for 
London  University  Examinations,  Test  Papers  (followed  by  Solutions)  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  London  Matriculation,  Calendar  of  London  University  Events.  Notice 
,,f  Changes  in  London  University  Regulations,  Articles  of  Educational  Interest, 
Se'ence  Notes,  and  Articles  on  the  Progress  of  Science. 

(  Specimen  Copy  of  the  current  issue  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

Publishing  Office:  157  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


BOOK-KEEPING . 


PRIVATE  LESSONS  in  UP-TO-DATE 
METHODS  of  TEACHING  have  been 
arranged  —  by  special  request  for 
MASTERS  and  MISTRESSES  in  Pre¬ 
paratory  and  Secondary  Schools.  Oral 
or  postal  instruction. 

SMITH  &  SMART  (Est.  1840), 

Specialist  Tutors, 

59  BISHOPS  GATE  WITHIN,  E.C. 
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NORMAL 

GUIDES. 


Hlntvevstt\>  tutorial 
College 


(Affiliated  to  University  Cor 


•espondence  College). 


,2!Ue  +T,ides  are  suPP*ied  gratis  to  all  who 

sKsaar and  state  they  mtend  *«■« 


Free  Guides. 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Local 

A.L.r,  .  , 

L.C.P. 

Matriculation  (London) 
Matriculation  (Wales) 
Northern  Matric. 

Froebel  Guide  .. 

L.L.A.  Guide 
Preliminary  Cert. 
Certificate 

Testimonials  from  hundreds 
of  successful  pupils  sent  on 
application. 


pages 

128 

90 

98 

92 

72 

60 

56 

72 

120 

100 


NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE , 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


LATJSAIfNE. 

^UGLO-SWISS  INSTITUTE, 

HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  SONS  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 


Christinas  IDacation  Classes 

FOR  THE  EXAMINATIONS  OF 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

MATRICULATION. 


,, A  Recapitulation  Class  for 

the  January,  1911,  Examination 
commences  Monday,  December  19th 
and  extends  to  date  of  Examination! 
liaily  Lectures  are  taken  up  in  each 
subject  and  arrangements  are  made 
tor  Students  to  specialize  in  their 
weaker  subjects. 

Fee  :  Five  Subjects,  £4.  4s. 


During  the  past 
year  ,114  Students 
of  University 
Tutorial  College 
passed  the 
Matriculation 
Examination  of 
London  Univer¬ 
sity. 


Best  in  Switzerland.  Limited  number.  Special  in¬ 
dividual  attention  given  to  each  boy.  English  system 
Home  life. 

French  spoken  throughout. 

References :  H.  W.  Faire,  Esq.,  168  West  Hill  Putney 
Heath,  London,-  H.B.M.  Consul,  A.  Galland,  Esq! 
Lausanne ;  R.  Courtneidge,  Esq.,  Shaftesbury  Theatre’ 
London ;  &c.  &c. 


R 


^  H  M  A  ]S  ,  19  years  old, 

a  situation  ^ASSiSt'* feStaTi 
England.  Would  give  a  few  hours’  teiching  or  conver- 
Ration  if  allowed  to  follow  some  of  the  courses  Tprm« 
on  agreement.  Best  references.  Apply  to  M  RoBir  i^n 
Ecole  Edg.  Quinet,  Boulogne-sur-Mer  lAKD* 

GIRLS’  HIGH  SCHOOL.  CAPE  TOWN 
CAPS  COLONY.  WJV’ 

ESIDEAT MISTRESS  wanted,  to  be- 

, .  8in  work  in  April,  1911,  qualified  to  teach  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Botany.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  with  a  professional  certificate  and 
hree  years’  experience.  Salary  £180  per  annum  and 
board.  Passage  paid.  Applications,  with  copies  of 
testimonials,  to  be  sent  before  December  10th  to  Miss 
Edinb”'  lrmClpa1’  St‘  Geo^e’s  Training  College! 

REIGATE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

THE  HEAD  MASTERSHIP  Raving- 

.  become  vacant  the  Governors  will  be  prepared  to 
teceive  applications  for  that  office,  with  copies  of  testi¬ 
monials  mot  exceeding  three)  on  or  before  the  31st 
December  next.  The  Head  Master  must  he  a  Graduate 
of  a  University  m  the  United  Kingdom,  or  have  such 
£eLwH1Vm  qualification  as  may  be  approved  by 

VfNSUSS&SUST-  Th0  UM"  ‘ 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  G  4ttfr- 
RffigatefITH’  Cleik  t0  the  Governors>  High  Street, 

New  Edition.  18mo,  price  9d, 

rPHE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOK- 

Jh.  h,K£]EP^G’,  by  Single  and  Double  Entry, 
useftilPForn^wXp  ailatl0ns  £nd  Exei'eiscs  on  the  most 
r  i  l?1  ,°TTf  By  A-  K-  Isbister,  M.A., 

LL.B.S  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

London:  Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


_s„rT  WTER.  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS, 

FIRST  MEDICAL  (M.B.),  B.A.,  AND  B.Sc. 

•in^£’p!?(tiiCal  G’asses  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology 
extend  o“r  Sleeks.  M°ndily'  DeCemW  191h>  aad 
Vacation!  Tuit  ion  may  be  taken  nP  in  any  subject  during 

igThe  next  term  commences  Monday,  January  23rd, 
Further  particulars  may  be  had  from 

The  Principal, 

University  Tutorial  College, 

Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 

TUITION  BY 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

For  MATRICULATION,  B.A.,  A.C.P.,  and 
other  Examinations:  and  Tor  Independent 
Study. 

SUBJECTS. 

Arithmetic.  Mechanics.  Botany. 

Algebra.  English.  Physics. 

Geometry.  History.  Logic. 

Higher  Math.  Chemistry.  Psychology 

Economics.  Book-keeping. 


Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

German 


THE  STAFF  consists  of  Graduates  of  Oxford  Cam¬ 
bridge,  London,  Dublin,  and  Royal  Universities/  Prize- 

Intending  Students  should  write  fully  to  the  Principal— 
Mr.  J.  CHARLESTON,  B.A.  (Lond.  &  Oxon.), 

Lurlington  Correspondence  College, 
Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  London,  W.C. 


/MORRESPOHDEHCE  TUITION, 

fw  Classes  or  Private  Lessons  in  all  Subjects  for  all 
Examinations,  Ac.,  at  moderate  fees.  Special  tuition 
for  Medical  Prelims,  and  Diploma  Exams.  Many 
recent  successes.-  F.  J.  Borland,  B.A.,  L.C.P.  (Science 
and  Math  Prizeman),  Victoria  Tutorial  College, 
28  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. ;  and  Stalheim 
Brunswick  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Schools  visited  and  Examinations  conducted. 


HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  &: 

MADE  SPECIALLY  TO  ORDER  AND  COLOURS. 
Write  for  Quotations.— C.  W.  COPLAND, 

21  Bishopsgate  Street  "Without,  London,  E.C. 
(late  Woodford.) 


TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

|  g&ucafionaC  Jlgenfs, LTD" 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN.  F.  E.  KNIGHTLEY 
JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge) 

Telegrams  —  “TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone-No.  1136  Oity. 

many  of  our  leading  Schools. 

A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS,  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro' 

fnd6 PORFifiN a£d»  r  qualified  ENGLISH 

and  FOREIGN  MASTERS  and  TUTORS  t 
Schools  and  Private  Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro- 

FNr)TLrriYr61Si/Y4j!amed’  and  other  qualified 
EiSGLLSHand  FOREIGN  LADY  TEACHERS 
to  Girls  and  Boys  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSF 
KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  intro- 
duce  well  qualified  and  experienced  T  \  tiv 

MiSlRF/SSES  to  Boys  and  Girls'  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  chare? 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agencywh^n 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable.  g  y’  wneD 

8.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected  with 
the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction  of 
rartners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY,  being 
m  close  and  constant  communication  with  the 
Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief  Girls’  and 
Boys  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  many 
of  whom  they  have  had  the  privilege  of  actin« 
as  Agents,  and  having  on  their  books  always  a 
large  number  of  thoroughly  genuine  Schools 
tor  Sale  and  Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well 
as  the  names  and  requirements  of  numerous 
would-be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 

a%^™factorily  neSotiating  the  TRANSFER  of 
SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNERSHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers ,  and  there  is 
no  charge  to  Vendors  unless  a  Sale  or  Partner¬ 
ship  be  effected  through  this  Agency, 

.  communications  and  inquiries  are  treated 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C. — PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY  have 
a  carefully  organized  Department  for  the 
introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and  other 
Educational  Establishments.  No  charge  is 
made  for  registration. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN  & 
KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention, 
every  effort  being  made  to  save  clients  as  much 
time  and  trouble  as  possible. 

Pull  particulars  will  le  forwarded  on  application. 
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1910. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Xectures  for  ZTeacbers 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


From  Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  List. 


Professor  OMAN’S  WELL-KNOWN  WORK. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  C.  W.  Oman,  M.A.,  Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  760  pages.  Cloth,  5s. 

Special  Editions ,  each  volume  containing  a  separate  index. 

In  Two  Parts,  3s.  each :  Part  I,  to  1603  ;  Part  II,  from  1603  to  1902. 
In  Three  Divisions:  Division  I,  to  1307,  2s.;  Division  II,  1307  to 
IRS, 3.  2s.  :  Division  III,  1688  to  1902,  2s.  6d. 


RECENT  STUDIES  IN  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

■  To  be  delivered  by  JOHN  WILLIAM  ADAMSON,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education 
in  University  of  London  King’s  College. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Thirty-eighth  Annual  Series)  commenced  on 
Thursday,  September  29,  at  7  p.m. 

The  lectures  will  pass  in  review  and  discuss  the  chief  recent  reforms,  accom¬ 
plished  and  projected,  in  the  art  of  teaching  school-studies,  more  especial  y  the 
English  ”  subjects,  elementary  mathematics,  and  languages.  Attention  will  also 
be  given  to  such  results  of  the  experimental  study  of  the  art  of  teaching  as  promise 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  practising  teacher. 


The  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  »W.  A. 

Shenstone,  F.R.S.  With  nearly  150  Illustrations  and  a  Colonred 
Table  of  Spectra.  Latest  Edition.  554  pages,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Mechanics.  A  Coarse  for  Schools.  By  W.  D.  Eggai:,  M.A.r 
Science  Master,  Eton  College.  3s.  6d. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  C.  E.  AshfordJM.A., 

Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth.  With  over 
200  Diagrams.  3s.  6d. 

These  two  volumes  form  a  general  work  on  Physics  intended  to  combine  the- 
practical  with  the  theoretical  teaching  of  the  subject. 


SYLLABUS. 

I.  (Sept.  29.)  Pedagogical  Method.— Pedagogical  method  as  formerly  interpreted 
and  as  at  present  understood.  Logical  method  and  the  instruction  of  children. 
The  principles  of  sequence  and  of  system  ;  the  various  modes  of  correlation. 

II.  (Oct.  6.)  The  Early  Instruction  in  English.— The  mistake  of  a  formal 
treatment  of  the  first  lessons  in  speaking  and  reading  English:  discussion  and 
suggestions. 

III.  (Oct.  13.)  English  “  Composition.”— Any  method  adopted  for  teaching 
this  art  must  be  based  upon  respect  for  the  pupil’s  individuality.  The  teaching  of 
composition  and  its  several  stages  in  view  of  this  condition.  The  place  of  ver¬ 
nacular  grammar. 

IV.  (Orf.  20.)  English  Literature.— The  educational  functions  of  a  vernacular 
literature.  The  philological  and  the  humanist  treatment  of  literature;  corre¬ 
sponding  differences  in  method.  The  cultivation  of  literary  taste. 

V.  (Oct.  27.)  History.— The  aims,  sound  and  unsound,  proposed  to  the  teacher 
of  history.  The  most  usual  plan  of  teaching  history  in  schools  and  the  objections 
to  it.  What  may  be  accomplished  at  different  stages ;  corresponding  procedure. 
Apparatus  and  illustrations. 

VI.  (Xov.  3.)  Geography  (I).— Geography  as  a  substantive  study.  First  steps. 
Field-work ;  maps  and  map  exercises  (“profiles”  or  “sections  and  the  like); 
text -books. 

VII.  (Xov.  10.)  Geography  (II).— Geography  as  an  adjunct  of  humanist  study. 
“  Descriptive  ”  geography  :  books  of  travel.  Topography  and  history.  Geography 
and  economics.  Apparatus  and  illustrations. 

VIII.  (Xov.  17.)  Foreign  Languages.— Strong  and  weak  points  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  mode  of  teaching  foreign  languages.  The  principles  of  the  “reform  or 
“  direct  ”  method.  The  application  of  the  direct  method  to  the  study  of  Latin. 

IX.  (Xov.  24.)  Elementary  Mathematics.— The  conflict  between  the  disciplin- 
aiy  and  the  utilitarian  aspects  of  arithmetic.  Concrete  presentation  of  arithmetic 
and  of  the  early  stage  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Some  abuses  of  the  concrete 
treatment. 

X.  (Dec.  1.)  Rote  Learning.— The  errors  of  abusing  an$  of  neglecting  the  rote- 
memory.  Things  which  should  be  learned  “by  heart.”  Experimental  study  of 
rote-memory.  More  and  less  economical  modes  of  learning  by  heart. 

XI.  (Dec.  8.)  The  Hygiene  of  Learning. — The  learner’s  failure  to  maintain  a 
constant  level  of  achievement  and  reasons  therefor.  Practical  conclusions  from  the 
study  of  fatigue  as  observed  in  school.  Posture,  a  potential  source  of  danger  to 
health  in  the  existing  conditions  of  the  schoolroom. 

XII.  (Dec.  15.)  The  Xewer  Studies.— The  radical  change  in  the  conditions  of 
public  instruction  as  given  to-day  compared  with  those  of  a  generation  ago.  Con¬ 
sequent  changes  in  aim,  curriculum,  and  method. 


FEES  POR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


A  First  Course  in  English  Literature.  By  Richard 

Wilson,  B.A.  144  pages,  Is. 

In  Golden  Realms.  An  English  Reading  Book  for  J union 

Forms.  224  pages,  Is.  3d. 

Designed  to  form  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  literature.  Containing 
folk-tales  from  various  sources  and  a  large  number  of  extracts  from  the  works  of 
the  best  poets. 

Illustrated  with  beautiful  reproductions  of  twelve  famous  paintings. 

In  the  World  of  Books.  An  English  Reading  Book  for 

Middle  Forms.  256  pages,  Is.  6d. 

Designed  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  some  of  the  greatest  names  m  Lnglish  Iitei- 
ature.  Illustrated  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  above. 


Grammaire  Francaise.  A  1’IIsage  des  Anglais.  Par  E. 

Renault,  Officier  d’Academie ;  Assistant  Lecturer  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Liverpool,  viii  +  360  pages,  4s.  6d. 

Le  Fran$ais  chez  Ini.  A  French  Reader  on  Reform  Lines, 
with  Exercises  on  Grammar  for  Junior  and  Middle  Forms.  By 
W.  H.  Hodges,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Lawrence  College, 
Ramsgate;  and  P.  Powell,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Wellington 

College.  Is.  3d.  ,,  „ 

Saturday  Review.—”  This  reader  has  the  great  merit  of  being  really  readable. 

Les  Fran?ais  d’Aujourd’hui.  By  Jetta  S.  Wolff.  With 

Notes  and  Questionnaire.  Illustrated  by  William  Foster- 
Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


Les  Fi’anpais  en  Menage.  Is.  6d. 

Les  Fran9ais  en  Voyage.  Is.  6d. 
Francais  pour  les  Touts  Petits.  Is.  3d. 
Les  Fran9ais  d’Autiefois.  Is.  3d. 


A  First  German  Reader.  With  Questions  for  Conversa¬ 
tion,  Grammatical  Exercises,  Vocabulary,  &c.  Edited  by  D.  L- 
Savory,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Marlborough  College.  Is.  6d- 

The  Fables  of  Orbilius.  By  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Part  I,  9d.  ;  Part  II,  Is. 

Dies  Romani.  A  new  Latin  Reading  Book.  Edited  by 
\V.  Witton,  M.A.,  Classical  Master  at  St.  Olave  s  G^ramuiar 
School.  Is.  6d. 

Simplified  Caesar.  A  First  Latin  Reader  and  Exercise- 
Book.  By  W.  F.  Witton,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry.  By  R.  Lachlan,  Sc.D.,  and 

W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A.  xii-f  235  pages,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. 
This  book  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the- 
Mathematical  Committee  of  the  British  Association  and  on  the  lines  laid  down  in 
the  syllabus  lately  issued  by  Cambridge  University  for  the  Local  Examinations. 

The  Elements  of  Trigonometry.  By  R.  Lachlan,  Sc.D.. 

and  W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A.  2s. 


*,*  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the 
College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.— Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  lo 
the  Course. 


EDWARD  ARNOLD, 

London,  41  and  43  MADDOX  STREET,  BOND  STREET.  W. 
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MACALLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

_ Rhet°ric  and  EngBshB^^  By  George  Saixtsbury,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

rue  guardian.-"  Jr0m  ®ta,1<Jartl  Authors.  By  Bankin  Weblock,  P.R  G  S  2e  6d 

an<l  some  useful  fees ... ......  .iJSSS™*""  aml  serviceable  ser  es  of ........  _. . .  ., . .  ’  -s-  DtI- 


,  THE  GUARDIAN. — “ A  well-selected  ,1  ‘  .V  Authors.  By  BanKIN  WlNlOCK,  P.R  G  S  2g  (1,1 

antlsomeusefu,  test  papers  as  welly6  eCte^  - ~~  -  «traets,  with  eroup.  catcb.v  or  dl«c„„  wide  „rlL  i„  £  a.  the  bead  each, 


SIEPM ANN’S  FRENCH  TEXTS  FOR  RAPID  READING. 

LE  GENDRE  nc  mo,,.,.,1  termediate  and  advanced  section. 

_ PAR  EMILE  augier  et  jules*  a^ideau' RL  ®  dottEiP,E  EN  QUATRE  ACTES  Ew  PROSE 

BEAUMARCHAIS^  le  ^barried^^  FRENCH  TEXTS.  New  Volume. 

Word^  an^Phra^se-Book^for  Tame.  ***> 


PRACTICAL  DRAWING  A  * 

_ By  T-  s-  Ushebwood,  B.sc.(Lond.),  A.M.i.jjfch ™  with  Lgmm“  r?se  °f  Work  for  Tech"'cal  Students. 


TME  APPLICATION  OF  LOfiir  r  7 

Criticism  of  Beliefs,”  <fcc.  Crown  8vo  5s  net.  J  Alfred  Sidgwick,  Author  of  “Fallacies,”  “Distinction  and  the 
SIONS.  By  Robert  J.  T  TREAT, SE  ON  COORDINATE  GEOMETRY  OF  THREE  DIMEN 

University  of  Glasgow.  8vo.  10s.’ net.  ”  ^  "CC  m°r  ln  Mathe™atics  and  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 


AN  ELEMENTARY  xc?srATioJ'D^i0N’  REVISED  AND  enlarged. 

COORDINATE  GEOMETRY.  BTcffLPsMmPM  ?" ^L®ECT,PN®  BY  THE  METHODS  OF 

- - - - - - ’  '  ’  ^ew  Edition,  Revised,  and  Enlarged.  7s.  6d.  KEY,  10s.  6d. 

CONFQCAL”  CONIC  STENCIL.  J  T.  Dufton’s  Patent.  With  Instructions.  Is.  6d  net. 


CALCULUS  MADE  pacy  t>  • 

-Ali! eMlly  “lled  ”>■  Eh*""  5“.°sf  Riok„°erg 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PH YSIC AL  CH EM ISTR  Y  ^ T  T^w 

_ Chemistry  m  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  neL  AMEb  Walkbr»  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  ST.  MARTIN’S  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is 
R  Monthly  Record  and  Review,  now  in  its 
FORTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  ISSUE,  The 
PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free. 
Ask  for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY,  which  will 
be  sent  at  once  if  application  is  made  to 
the  PUBLISHER,  William  Rice,  3  Broad¬ 
way,  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  RUGBY  PRESS 

undertakes  every  description  of  Letterpress 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Estimates  furnished.  Inquiries  solicited. 

Address-  GEORGE  OVER,  Printer,  Rugby. 

DAWN  OF  REVELATION. 

Old  Testament  Teaching  on  Modern  Lines,  by  M.  Bra*mton,  S.Tii. 
Approved  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Revised  and  cheaper  Edition, 
2s.  6d.,  or  in  Three  Parts,  each  Is. 

WARREN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Winchester;  SIMPKIN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London  ;  and  ail 

Booksellers. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 


Companion  to  Latin  Studies,  em  by 

John  Edwik  Sandys,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Johns 
College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

TIip  irpncral  plan  of  this  book  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Companion  to  Oreek^  ^f^^ThealmouL  present  work  Is 
tosujplyina  file  voSSeh  formation  (aLrt  from  that 
coSed  Fn  Histories  and  Grammars)  as  would  be  most  useful 
to  the  student  of  Latin  literature  It  has  bee"  ^'°du^  ^ 

co-operation  of  twenty-four  contributors.  rLTeen  carefuhv 

selectedCandS  inserted^in°thoseC1articles ’  in'  which  illustration 
seems  most  necessary. 


Royal  8vo 
18s  net 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  a  History  for 

Lower  Forms.  By  J.  E.  Morris,  D.Litt.,  Bedford  Grammar 
School.  With  100  illustrations  and  plans. 

“  I)r  Morris  has  made  a  great  step  forward  and  deserves 
warm  congratulations.  .  ..  Dr.  >Iorris  s  .ook  will  serv^  foi 
Prnwn  <5,-,-.  many  others  than  the  junior  forms  of  schools.  It  is  veiy  snort. 

Crown  8 vo  Sdering  what  a  lot  it  contains  and  always  goes  straight 

3s  to  the  point.  .  .  .  Dr.  Morris  has  written  a  good  piece .of  school 

literature  and  his  camera  has  made  it  a  work  of  ait  as  iu  . 

The  Journal  of  Education 

English  Composition  :  With  Chapters  on  Precis 

Writing,  Prosody,  and  Style.  By  W.  Murison,  1M. A., 
Senior  English  Master,  Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 

“  Mr  Murison’s  book  is  the  outcome  of  his  wide  teaching 
experience.  It  is  one  of  the  soundest  books  on  the  subject  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  arrangement  is  a  model  of  cleai  - 
ness  and  comprehensiveness.  .  .  .  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
able  to  recommend  a  book  on  English  composition  so  un¬ 
reservedly.”  — Sclic  ol  Worl d . 


Crown  8 vo 
3s  6d  net 


Shakespeare. 


Edited  by  J.  H. 


Pott  8vo 

Is 

each  volume 


Crown  8vo 
4s  net 


Practical  Measurements.  By  a.  w.  siddons,  m.a., 

Mathematical  Master  at  Harrow  School,  and  A.  \  assall,  M.A., 

Senior  Science  Master  at  Harrow  School. 

“  That  science  and  mathematics  need  to  be  brought  into 
closer  correlation  at  the  early  stages  of  study  has  long  been 
recognized,  but  practical  steps  in  that  direction  have  been  slow 
to  follow.  This  excellent  little  book,  however,  goes  farto  supply 
the  need,  and  may  be  recommended  accordingly.  It  should  be 
added  that  this  book  is  the  result  of  long  experience,  which  has 
shaped  it  into  this  more  or  less  final  form.”—  Guardian 


The  Granta 

Lobban,  M.A. 

The  aim  of  the  edition,  in  regard  to  notes  and  comments,  is  to 
give  all  that  is  indispensable  for  the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  the 
play.  The  brief  glossary  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  varying  shades 
of  meaning  of  terms  often  apparently  simple.  The  following 
volumes  are  now  ready  : — 

The  Winter’s  Tale.  King  Henry  IV,  Part  1. 

The  following  will  be  ready  shortly 

Macbeth.  Twelfth  Night. 

“  A  new  Shakespeare,  of  attractive  appearance  and  peculiarly 
excellent  as  to  type.  The  text,  which  is  based  on  the  fourth  and 
last  edition  of  Johnson  and  Steevens  in  1793,  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  collated  with  later  texts,  modernised  in  spelling  and 
punctuation  and  brought  into  line  with  regard  to  generally 
accepted  emendations.”— Observer 

The  Romantic  Movement  in  French 

Literature.  Traced  by  a  series  of  texts  selected  and 
edited  by  H.  F.  Stewart,  B.D.,  Fellow,  Dean,  and  Lecturer  of 
St.  John’s  College,  and  Arthur  Tilley,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  King’s  College. 

In  the  belief  that  French  literature  of  to-day  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Romantic  movement,  the 
editors  have  printed  a  series  of  texts— beginning  with  Mme.  de 
StaOl — so  as  to  give  a  more  or  less  continuous  history  of  the 
movement,  with  the  addition  of  some  notes  by  way  of  explana¬ 
tion  and  illustration,  and  short  introductory  narratives  to  each 
section  of  the  book  to  serve  as  a  brief  outline  sketch  of  the 
movement. 
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Geometry  for  Schools.  By  F.  W.  Sanderson, 

M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Oundle  School,  and  G.  W.  Brewster, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Oundle  School.  Published  in  two 
forms,  with  or  without  Answers. 


Crown  8vo 

3s 


This  Geometry  has  its  origin  in  a  small  book  published  by 
the  Cambridge  *  University  Press  in  1899.  The  additional 
matter,  which  forms  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  book,  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Brewster,  and  is  based  on  methods  of 
teaching  geometry  which  have  been  developed  by  him  in  Oundle 
School.  The  object  has  been  to  teach  geometry  by  applying  it  to 
the  solution  of  practical  problems,  making  free  use  from  the 
beginning  of  arithmetic  and  algebra. 


^  Class  Book  of  Trigonometry.  By  c. 

Davison,  Sc.D.,  Mathematical  Master  at  King  Edward’s  High 
School,  Birmingham. 

“  Without  attempting  to  deviate  from  the  traditional  lines. 
Dr.  Davison’s  work  has  a  freshness  in  its  treatment  which  will 
commend  itself.  There  may  be  some  who  think  he  might  have 
Crown  bvo  arrived  at  the  solution  of  triangles  even  earlier  than  he  does, 

qs  and  others  who  do  not  agree  with  his  omission  of  the  ambiguous- 

case  ;  but  the  general  opinion  must  be,  that  the  book  is  a  capital 
effort  to  treat  the  subject  without  the  encumbrance  of  un¬ 
necessary  detail.” — Secondary  School  Journal 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 

tant  Master  at  Oundle  School. 


By  E.  I.  Lewis,  B.Sc.,  Assis- 


Demy  8vo 
1  vol.  5s 
or' in  2  parts 
3s  each 


“  It  is  clear,  concise,  and  sensibly  arranged,  and  the  boy  who- 
conscientiously  works  through  it  should  really  understand 
chemistry.” — Spectator 

“  The  work  can  be  cordially  recommended  to  teacher  and 
scholar  alike  as  a  serious  attempt  made  to  provide  an  intro¬ 
ductory  first  course  in  chemistry.” — School  World 


Qualitative  Analysis:  Tables  for  Use  at 

the  Bench.  Drawn  up  by  E.  I.  Lewis,  B.Sc. 


Size 

14|  in  x  9^ 

2s  6d  net 


in 


These  tables  are  printed  on  four  cards,  which  are  held  together 
at  the  top  by  two  metal  rings  passing  through  eyelet  holes,  the 
lower  edges  being  bound  with  metal.  ... 

“  The  best  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  material  printed  on 
these  cards  is  the  name  of  the  author,  whose  '  Inorganic  Chem- 
istrv  ’  l  as  almost  created  a  new  ideal  in  elementary  text-books. 

— Nature 


The  Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and 

Literature.  Under  the  general  editorship  of  P.  Giles, 
Litt.D.,  and  A.  C.  Seward,  M.A.,  P.R.S. 

Evolution.  By  Professor  J.  W.  J UDD, 


Les  Sons  du  Francais.  wan  chart  for  class 

use.  By  Daniel  Jones,  M.A.  Le  Svsteme  employe  est  celui 
de  1' Association  Phonetique  Internationale. 

Published  in  three  forms — 

(1)  Printed  on  paper,  Is.  6d.  net. 

(2)  Printed  on  card,  2s.  net. 


Royal  lGmo 
Is  net 
each 


in  Symbiosis.  Bv  Professor 
Recent  Research.  By  L.. 
Religions.  By  Dr.  P.  B. 


The  Coming  of 

C. B.,  P.R.S. 

Plant-Animals  :  a  study 
F.  W.  Keeble,  Sc.D. 

Heredity  in  the  light  of 
Doncaster.  M.A. 

The  Idea  of  God  in  Early 
Jevons. 

The  English  Puritans.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  BROWN, 

D. D. 

Cash  and  Credit.  By  D.  A.  Barker,  I.C.S. 

Other  volumes  will  be  issued  lit  short  intervals. 

“  For  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  preliminary 
training  to  study  great  subjects  on  a  grand  scale  these  excellent 
handbooks  seem  specially  designed.  They  have  been  written 
by  scholars  of  eminence,  and  give  in  small  compass  an  admirable 
epitome  of  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal.”— Scotsman 


(3)  Mounted  on  canvas,  varnished,  with  rollers,  3s.  net. 

Detailed  prospectuses  of  the  above  works  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  Fetter  Lane,  London. 

Applications  from  teachers  for  specimen  copies  should  be  addressed  to  E.  T.,  Cambridge  University  Press,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  uith  a. 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  copies  likely  to  be  required  if  the  books  art  adopted  for  class  use. 
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Ube  Educational  Himes. 


The 

Moral  Education 
Congress. 


“  Uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter.”  Tlte 
First  International  Moral  Education  Con¬ 
gress  of  1908  has  become  a  memory ;  but, 
before  it  is  forgotten,  its  successor  is  pre¬ 
preparing  to  claim  a  sympathetic  attention  from  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  most  general  of  educational  problems. 
The  Second  Congress  is  fixed  for  the  summer  of  1912, 
and  a  strong  Committee  representative  of  different  ethical 
schools  in  Holland  is  now  busily  engaged  in  making  the 
arrangements  for  a  successful  meeting  at  The  Hague. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  place  for  this  particular 
purpose  is  fairly  obvious.  The  seat  of  the  international 
tribunal  of  arbitration  and  the  home  of  a  Temple  of  Peace, 
The  Hague  should  harbour  a  genius  loci  very  favourably 
disposed  to  a  gathering  which  is  as  desirous  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  comity  of  nations  as  it  is  zealous  for  the 
promotion  of  righteousness  in  the  individual.  Moreover, 
the  pleasant  Dutch  town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  not 
only  easy  of  access  Horn  Western,  Central,  and  Northern 
Europe,  but  also  afford  fin  interesting  and  agreeable  holi¬ 
day  ground  at  the  time  of  year — the  end  of  August — when 
the  Congress  will  be  held. 

But  there  is  more  significance  than  is  implied  in  these 
advantages  of  mere  situation  in  the  choice  of  The  Hague  as 
the  temporai*y  home  of  an  international  assembly.  The 
Dutch  are  honourably  distinguished  by  their  solicitude  for 
the  efficiency  of  their  system  of  education  and  by  the  ex- 


endeavouring  to  affect  conduct  through  the  ordinary  educa- 
j  E°nal  channels  should  be  requested  to  take  part  in  the 
j  meeting\  1  hose  who  have  tried  to  bring  about  co-operation 
between  the  different  labourers  in  this  especial  field  will 
j  easily  realize  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  faced  the 
Union  at  this  stage.  Nevertheless,  the  difficulty  was  boldly 
met,  and  the  result  encouraged  the  Union  to  persevere. 

At  this  point,  a  much  greater  task  was  proposed  to  the 
handful  of  men  and  women  who  were  carrying  on  the 
Union  s  work.  The  International  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Moral  Education  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  delivered  to  it  on  its  institution  in  1908,  was  then 
making  inquiries  as  to  the  most  suitable  place  for  holding- 
the  Second  Congress  in  due  course,  and  the  result  of  these 
inquiries  was  that  the  Committee  determined  to  recommend 
the  holding  of  the  Second  Congress  in  Holland.  It  was,  at 
the  same  time,  sug'gested  to  the  Union  for  the  Promotion  of 
Children  s  Interests  that  the  immediate  objective  should  be 
not  a  national  conference  in  1911,  but  an  international  one 
1912.  The  D nion  gallantly  accepted  the  challenge  and 


cellence  of  the  instruction  which  is  given  in  their  schools, 
let,  in  common  with  most  civilized  nations  of  to-day, 
Holland  is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  part  which  its 
schools  are  playing  in  the  moral  upbringing  of  the  children 
who  attend  them.  Opinion  in  this  matter  was  concentrated 
recently  by  the  institution  of  a  Union  for  the  Promotion 
of  Children’s  Interests  —  a  society  which  brought  into 
association  teachers,  administrators,  and  persons  whose 
connexion  with  education  was  not  official.  One  of  the  first 
projects  of  the  Union  was  the  holding  of  a  national  con¬ 
ference  on  the  moral  aspects  of  education  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  it  was  essential  that  all  who  were  consciously 


in 

at  once  took  steps  to  widen  still  further  the  basis  of  support 
on  which  the  success  of  such  a  venture  must  depeftd.  No 
doubt  the  determination  of  the  International  Committee 
greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Union ;  however 
that  may  be,  it  was  found  possible  to  unite  denomination - 
alists,  undenominationalists,  and  those  who  preferred  to 
regard  morals  apart  from  all  religious  forms  in  one  working 
body  for  the  good  of  an  international  meeting,  in  which  tin- 
principles  of  the  First  Moral  Education  Congress  should  be 
observed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  essential  principle  of  the 
London  Congress  of  1908  was  that  its  deliberations  should 
be  limited  to  matters  which  equally  interest  all  who  value 
the  ethical  aspect  in  education ;  and  this  restriction  was 
made  expressly  without  assuming  that  religious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  questions  have  no  importance  in  moral  education, 
and  without  excluding  references  to  religious  or  philo¬ 
sophical  standpoints  in  the  course  of  debate.  On  this 
principle  as  a  basis,  it  has  proved  possible  to  unite  for 
common  purposes  Dutch  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Positivists, 
Rationalists,  and  others.  We  understand  that  co-operation 
amongst  men  of  such  diverse  beliefs  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
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tremely  rare  in  Holland.  If  this  be  so,  the  Second  Congress 
may  be  said  to  have  scored  a  success  in  advance.  Of  course, 
everything1  depends  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangements 
made  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  of  comprehension  in  the 
papers  written  for  the  Congress  and  in  the  speeches  delivered 
on  its  platforms.  The  catholicity  of  the  Dutch  Committee’s 
personnel,  the  experience  of  1908,  and  the  natural  regard  for 
the  seriousness  of  the  issues  at  stake  which  is  entertained 
by  all  concerned  are  reasonable  guarantees  that  wisdom  will 
be  forthcoming.  Those  responsible  for  the  arrangements 
are  doubtless  alive  to  the  fact  that,  should  the  Congress 
become  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  a  faction,  or  even  refuse  on 
the  gro und  of  its  provenance  a  hearing  to  any  well  grounded 
plan  of  education,  the  international  character  of  the  gather¬ 
ing  would  be  destroyed  and  its  general  usefulness  would 
become  impossible. 

The  official  languages  of  the  First  Congress  were  English, 
French,  and  German;  these  will  be  retained  at  The  Hague, 
with,  of  course,  the  addition  of  Dutch.  But  the  knowledge 
of  modern  languages  is  so  general  amongst  educated  persons 
in  Holland  that  ignorance  of  Dutch  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  conference.  English, 
French,  and  German  speakers  may  feel  confident  that  they 
are  understood  by  their  audience. 

We  gather  that  the  International  Executive  Committee 
hopes  to  lay  before  The  Hague  Congress  a  scheme  for  the 
institution  of  a  Bureau  of  Moral  Education,  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  it  was  charged  by  the  London  Congress. 
The  particulars  of  the  plan  are  not  available  at  present; 
but  we  assume  that  the  proposed  Bureau  will  be  inter¬ 
national  in  scope  and  that  its  chief  function  xvill  be  to 
disseminate  information  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  moral  education.  The  value  of  such  a  clearing;- 
house  of  ideas  is  generally  recognized  in  all  forms  of  scientific 
and  social  work,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  International  Bureau  of  Moral  Education 
would  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  educators  and  educa¬ 
tional  administrators  everywhere.  The  wholesale  adoption, 
or  attempted  adoption,  of  the  plans  of  one  country  by 
another  is  a  grave  mistake  into  which  modern  conditions 
of  life  tend  to  seduce  even  the  observant  and  thoughtful 
when  they  rely  upon  insufficient  information.  The  fuller 
knowledge  which  this  Bureau  could  supply  would  save  men 
from  this  capital  error,  while  it  would  enable  them  to  profit 
by  the  adaptation  of  such  foreign  principles  as  would  readily 
find  a  new  home.  , 

A\  e  understand  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  that  of  fiuance. 
A\  e  would  fain  believe  that  this  will  cease  to  be  a  difficulty, 
when  a  few  wealthy  men  and  women  become  aware  of  the 
opportunity  for  rendering  mankind  a  signal  service. 

NOTES. 

There  will  be  very  general  agreement  with  the  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  private  schools  that  appears  in  the  report  of 
the  Education  Committee  to  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a  practical 
application.  The  Local  Education  Authorities  are  already 
in  a  position  to  make  money  grants  to  private  schools  ;  and, 
though  the  Board  of  Education  regulations  do  not  permit  of 


an  Imperial  grant,  these  regulations  are  the  work  of  the 
Board  itself  and  can  be  easily  altered.  The  question 
remains  whether  it  is  desirable  to  press  for  such  grants. 
The  moment  a  private  school  receives  a  public  grant  it 
logically  ceases  to  be  a  private  school,  as  it  is  thenceforth 
under  State  control.  But  we  are  not  a  logical  people,  and 
the  mere  name  need  not  greatly  concern  ns.  The  important 
point  is  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  great  desire 
for  grants  among  the  private  schools  that  are  in  a  position 
to  claim  public  recognition.  The  College  of  Preceptors 
Committee  are  probably  right  in  their  recommendation  to 
delay  making  claims  for  grants  of  public  money  till  we  are 
sure  that  there  is  a  real  demand  for  such  grants.  Cases 
have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  that  Committee  in 
which  the  acceptance  of  a  public  grant,  with  its  conditions, 
has  involved  such  a  diminution  of  social  prestige  as  has 
resulted  in  a  financial  loss.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  there 
are  some  private  schools  so  efficient  educationally  as  to 
claim  recognition  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  so  strong 
financially  as  to  be  able  to  refuse  grants  of  public  money. 
Such  schools  are  of  incalculable  service  to  the  community. 
They  allow  a  freer  development  of  individuality  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  under  any  system  of  Government  control.  They  do 
pioneer  work  in  the  way  of  meeting  the  changing  conditions 
under  which  education  is  carried  on.  They  allow  the  influence 
of  the  parent  to  have  some  scope,  and  are  yet  strong  enough 
to  regulate  that  influence  as  it  ought  to  be  regulated.  So 
soon  as  such  schools  come  under  the  Board  of  Education,  they 
lose  their  specific  character,  and  must  come  into  line  with 
those  in  the  system.  It  may  be  asked  why  such  strong 
schools  should  claim  public  recognition  at  all.  There  are  at 
least  two  reasons.  As  the  report  states,  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation’s  recognition  is  the  most  obvious  (the  report  does  not 
say  “  the  best  ”)  evidence  of  efficiency.  Then  this  recogni¬ 
tion  removes  certain  disabilities  from  the  pupils  of  non- 
recognized  schools  in  the  matter  of  competing  for,  and 
holding,  various  scholarships.  For  the  second  reason  alone 
some  rather  important  schools  have  sought,  and  obtained, 
recognition.  Every  efficient  private  school  should  seek  re¬ 
cognition.  This  would  strengthen  its  position  and  give 
added  weight  to  the  protest  implied  in  refusing  the  grant, 
if  that  policy  is  decided  to  be  the  best.  In  the  meantime,  it 
is  good  policy  to  delay  agitation  for  public  grants  till  there 
is  evidence  that  there  is  a  desire  for  them  among  the 
“  recognized  ”  private  schools. 

With  a  view  to  maintain,  and  if  possible  to  increase,  its 
efficiency,  the  College  of  Preceptors  recently  invited  its 
members  to  send  in  suggestions  for  improvements.  The 
great  majority  of  the  suggestions  sent  in  had  been  previously 
considered  by  the  Council  in  its  various  Committees,  but 
the  circular  has  had  the  excellent  effect  of  stirring  up 
interest  among  the  members.  One  of  the  most  practical  of 
the  suggestions  is  the  recommendation  to  make  more  use 
of  the  very  handsome  and  convenient  buildings.  Up  till 
now,  any  six  members,  by  signing  a  requisition,  could  obtain 
the  use  of  a  room  for  a  meeting,  and  under  the  new  scheme 
four  signatories  will  be  enough.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  what  advantage  is  taken  of  this  extension  of  privilege. 
The  proposal  to  start  branches  of  the  College  at  provincial 
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centres  is  favourably  regarded  by  the  Council,  but  it  is  not 


\  ery  hopeful  about  the  chances  of  development  in  this 
dilection.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  some  of  the  provincial 
members  to  come  forward  with  a  proposal  for  a  branch  in 
their  own  district?  The  suggestion  of  a  Provident  Fund 
has  been  carefully  considered,  and  statistics  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  practical  men  familiar  with  this  class  of  business, 
the  result  is  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  such  a 
scheme  must  result  in  a  certain  loss  which  could  not  be 
counterbalanced  by  any  increase  of  membership.  A  number 
of  members  emphasized  the  need  to  bring  into  greater 
prominence  the  interests  of  the  private  schools,  and,  as  a 
result,  it  has  been  resolved  to  appoint  a  Legal  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee,  whose  business  will  be  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  all  the  members  and  to  keep  a  special  look¬ 
out  on  all  matters  in  which  Educational  Authorities  of  any 
sort  are  concerned.  Among  the  other  suggestions  were 
many  of  interest — among  them,  the  proposals  to  establish  a 
club-house,  to  improve  the  college  gown,  and  to  establish 
a  college  blazer;  but  the  only  one  that  promises  much  is 
the  idea  of,  in  some  way  or  other,  bringing  ourselves  into 
alliance  with  other  bodies  of  teachers.  In  the  meantime, 
matters  have  not  yet  crystallized  out,  but  there  are  many 
suggestions  floating  about,  and  the  Council  will  do  well  to 
keep  a  benevolently  observant  eye  upon  them  all. 


“  The  Tragedy  of  the  Unemployed  (College-trained  Cer¬ 
tificated)  Teacher,”  issued  by  the  Joint  Council  of  ex¬ 
students  of  Training  Colleges  for  Teachers,  is  a  pamphlet 
of  very  painful  reading  in  these  days  of  enthusiasm  for 
educational  progress  and  efficiency.  From  it  we  learn  that 
“half  the  children  in  the  nation’s  schools  are  taught  by 
unqualified  and  often  quite  incompetent  teachers  ” ;  that 
“  one  great  army  of  teachers,  15,000  strong,  have  no  other 
qualifications  than  that  they  are  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  are  vaccinated,”  while  “  another  army  of  50,000  do  not 
possess  the  Gfovernment  Certificate  ”  ;  that  of  the  remainder 
of  the  160,000  only  50,000  are  college- trained,  and  44,000  are 
non-collegiate  ;  and  that,  in  face  of  these  conditions,  many 
hundreds  of  college-trained  certificated  teachers  are  out  of 
work  and  scrambling  for  any  chance  job  to  save  them  from 
dependence  on  others,  if  not  from  starvation.  There  has 
been  grievous  miscalculation  somewhere.  The  remedies 
proposed  are  these  four  :  (1)  the  adequate  control  of  the 
supply  and  demand  by  the  Board  of  Education  ;  (2)  the 
elimination  of  the  unqualified  and  the  unfit  by  the  Board  of 
Education  ;  (3)  reduction  of  the  size  of  classes  ;  and  (4)  the 
distribution  of  the  output  from  the  training  colleges  through¬ 
out  the  year.  There  is  much  reason  in  all  these  suggestions. 
“Our  cause,”  says  the  pamphlet,  “is  the  nation’s  cause. 
We  appeal  for  the  broad  view.  The  fear  that  this  country 
has  of  being  out-distanced  in  the  civilized  world  by  Germany 
may  not  at  all  be  an  unfounded  fear.  But  it  is  not  the 
Dreadnoughts  we  should  be  so  much  afraid  of,  it  is  the 
German  schools.  If  we  are  to  go  to  the  wall,  if  will  be 
the  German  schools  and  the  German  schoolmasters  that 
will  defeat  us,  and  not  the  ironclads.”  We  have  said  as 
much  ourselves  before  now,  and  we  are  not  sorry  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  repeating  it. 


I  he  Irish  School  Weekly  has  been  insistent  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  training  the  untrained  teacher. 
The  old  farce  of  examination,  under  which  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  candidates  were  rejected,  has  gone,  and  now  there  is 
a  two  years’  course  for  all  students.  “  It  has,  however,  been 
lecently  brought  under  our  notice,”  says  our  contemporary, 
“  while  a  large  number  of  first-division  candidates  had 
necessarily  to  be  rejected,  those  from  lower  divisions  were 
admitted”;  and,  “if  our  information  is  correct,  the  whole 
matter  savours  of  favouritism  and  demands  investigation.” 
The  Board  allows  the  colleges  carte  blanche  in  the  selection  ; 

“  but,  while  there  are  numbers  in  the  first  division  to  select 
from,  it  requires  some  ability  to  justify  admission  from  the 
lower  divisions.”  Meantime,  there  still  remain  4,345 
teachers  untrained,  and  it  seems  very  reasonable  to  urge 
that  the  process  should  be  expedited.  The  Board  has 
notified  the  colleges  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  retaining 
a  certain  number  of  places  in  the  colleg’es  for  existing 
teachers  that  are  untrained,  and  our  contemporary  urges 
the  Board  to  exercise  this  power  to  a  liberal  extent,  “  to 
prevent  injustice  in  the  way  of  increment,  promotion,  and 
pensions  to  existing  teachers.” 


“  A  vast  deal  of  the  slipshod  and  prolix  stuff  which  we  are 
compelled  to  read  or  to  listen  to,”  said  the  Prime  Minister  in 
his  Rectorial  Address  to  the  Aberdeen  students,  “  is,  of 
course,  born  of  sheer  idleness.”  Idleness  may  be  taken  to 
include  inattention  to  the  matter ;  and  many  people  think 
that,  because  they  speak  English,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
make  a  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  language  and  of  its 
practical  working.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Asquith  is  no  longer 
alone  in  the  opinion  that  “  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  serious  functions  of  a  University  to  inculcate  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  to  cultivate  the  practice  of  style  ”  ;  though,  per¬ 
haps,  systematic  and  critical  practice  has  not  yet  reached 
the  zenith  of  development.  “  Remember,”  he  said,  “  that  in 
the  English  language  we  have  received  as  part  of  our  com¬ 
mon  inheritance  the  richest  and  most  flexible  organ  of 
expression  among  living  tongues.”  But  the  possession  of 
an  organ  is  of  little  use  unless  one  has  learned  to  manage  it. 
The  man  that  wants  to  write  or  speak  English  will  go  to  the 
great  authors  again  and  again,  “  not  to  echo  their  cadences 
or  to  mimic  their  mannerisms,  not  merely  to  enrich  his  own 
vocabulary,  but  to  study  the  secret  of  their  music ;  to  learn 
how  it  is  that,  with  them,  language  becomes  the  mirror  of 
thought ;  to  master,  step  by  step,  the  processes  by  which 
these  cunning  artificers  in  words  forge  out  of  them  phrases, 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  give  to  each  its  proper  place  and 
function  in  the  structure  of  an  immortal  work.”  The  foun¬ 
dations  of  this  practice  must  be  well  and  truly  laid  in  the 
pre-University  schools. 


Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  bi-oadly  on  culture,  and  not  mini¬ 
mizing  the  impoi’tance  of  special  studies,  advanced  a  plea 
for  the  old  academic  ideal  of  the  all-round  man,  “not  the 
superficial  smatterer  who  knows  something  about  everything 
and  much  about  nothing,  but  one  who  has  not  sacrificed  to 
the  pursuit  of  a  single  dominating  interest  his  breadth  of 
outlook,  the  zest  and  range  of  his  intellectual  curiosity, 
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his  eagerness  to  know  and  to  assimilate  the  best  that  has  been 
and  is  being  thought  and  written  and  said  about  all  things 
that  either  contribute  to  the  knowledge  or  enrich  the  life  of 
man.”  There  is  something  of  the  hard  saying  in  this;  but 
it  is,  substantially,  a  worthy  ideal,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  strike  the  golden  mean  in  practice.  Mr.  Asquith’s 
final  counsel,  elevated  and  inspiring,  will,  it  may  be  hoped f 
stick  like  a  burr  in  the  minds  of  his  young  hearers  and 
others  :  “  Keep  always  with  you,  wherever  your  course  may 
be,  the  best  and  most  enduring  gift  that  a  University  can 
bestow — the  company  of  great  thoughts,  the  inspiration  of 
great  ideals,  the  example  of  great  achievements,  the  con¬ 
solation  of  great  failures.  So  equipped,  you  can  face, 
without  perturbation,  the  buffets  of  circumstance,  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  the  inscrutable  vicissitudes  of  life.” 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  in  his  larger  freedom,  has  been 
discussing  with  the  Parents  ^National  Educational  Union 
the  fundamental  and  pregnant  question :  “  Is  education  of 
any  use  ?  ”  After  a  life  spent  in  being  educated  and  m 
educating,  one  is  not  easily  determined  to  a  negative  con¬ 
clusion.  Mr.  Browning,  at  any  rate,  stands  up  for  the 
fullest  possible  extent  of  home  education.  But,  when  it 
comes  to  public  boarding  schools,  be  draws  the  line  severely  ; 
he  does  not  believe  in  them;  so  far  from  being  nurseries 
of  English  character — which  is  their  most  flaming  certificate 
— they  are  exactly  the  reverse.  And  every  year  they  are 
getting  worse.  Indeed,  they  are  entirely  beyond  remedy. 
Still,  we  cannot  do  without  them.  Wffiat,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  One  thing  would  be  to  make  the  public  school  as 
much  as  possible  like  the  home.  We  should  not  have 
supposed  that  things  were  so  unsatisfactory  ;  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  Mr.  Browning’s  apprehension  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  may  be  open  to  criticism. 


satisfied  that  there  are  exceptional  circumstances  which  render 
such  further  continuance  desirable.  At  present  the  income  of 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  a  scholarship  holder  must  not  ex¬ 
ceed  £400  a  year.  A  proposal  to  abolish  this  limit  was  referred 
back  to  the  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee  for  further  con¬ 
sideration. 

Sir  William  Collins,  M.P.,  presiding  at  the  annual  distri¬ 
bution  of  prizes  by  Lady  Collins  at  the  County  Secondary  School 
for  Girls  in  Crowndale  Road,  St.  Pancras,  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  that  excellent  school  had  only  temporary  accommodation  at 
the  Working  Men’s  College,  but  said  that  before  Lady  Day  next, 
commencement  would  be  made  with  the  new  North- W  est  I  olv  - 
technic,  which  had  long  been  needed.  The  North-West  of  Lon¬ 
don  had  been  seriously  neglected  in  the  matter  of  Polytechnics. 
That  school  was  not  the  only  educational  institution  with  a 
temporary  home.  The  University  of  London  had  long  been  in 
a  similar  position,  but  he  was  glad  to  see,  among  the  numerous 
suggestions  for  a  memorial  to  the  late  King  Edward,  one  that 
there  might  be  established  an  efficient  and  adequate  building 
for  the  University  of  London,  worthy  of  London  and  worthy 
of  education.  Remembering  that  London  was  the  capital  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  the  University  did  work  not  only  for  London 
but  for  the  Empire,  he  did  not  think  that  there  could  be  a  more 
worthy  memorial  to  the  late  King.  Referring  to  a  remark  by 
Miss  Bartram,  Head  Mistress,  in  her  report  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  an  idea  that  secondary  schools  were  “  finishing  ”  schools  for 
girls  from  the  elementary  schools,  which  she  emphatically 
denied,  Sir  William  said  that  people  had  doubts  as  to  what  a 
secondary  school  was.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  determine. 
The  Board  of  Education,  which  was  composed  of  outrageously 
clever  people,  had  framed  a  definition  of  their  own,  but  it  the} 
could  not  frame  a  plainer  definition  humbler  people  might  be 
pardoned  for  their  attempts.  He  hoped  that  the  scholars 
would  never  regard  that  as  a  “  finishing  ”  school  or  think  that 
their  education  was  ever  finished.  He  trusted  that  they  would 
continue  as  students  or  scholars  throughout  life,  and  that  if 
they  became  teachers  they  would  realize  that  it  was  always 
necessary  to  be  adding  to  their  knowledge  while  impaitmg  it 
to  others.  With  regard  to  the  unemployed  teachers,  he  thought 
those  things  ought  to  be  regulated  with  a  little  more  discretion, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  due  regulation  between  supply  and 
demand  so  that  they  would  not  see  what  they  had  seen,  teachers 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State  who  were  not  able  to  find 
employment  for  which  they  had  qualified  themselves. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  on  October  26  the  question  ot  the  senior  scholai- 
ships  awarded  by  the  Council  was  under  discussion.  It  was 
eventually  decided  to  increase  the  number  of  these  scholarships 
in  1912.  Just  as  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
intermediate  scholarships  in  1910,  when  the  first  batch  of  junior 
scholars  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  so  it  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  senior  scholarships  in  1912,  when 
the  same  candidates  reach  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  number 
of  senior  scholarships  available  for  competition  at  present  is 
50  ;  in  1912  it  will  be  100..  The  standard  required  for  the 
award  of  these  senior  county  scholarships  is,  however,  not  to 
be  lowered  in  any  way.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of 
awarding  100  of  these  scholarships  will  be  £20,000.  In  the 
award  of  senior  county  scholarships  the  Council  has  regard,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  past  achievements  of  the  candidates 
and  to  the  reports  of  the  teachers  under  whom  they  have  worked 
and  of  other  responsible  persons  acquainted  with  the  candi¬ 
dates,  and  such  reports  must  have  reference  to  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  the  applicants  as  well  as  their  scholastic 
attainments.  The  scholarships  consist  of  a  maintenance  grant 
not  exceeding  £90  a  year.  This  amount  is  in  each  case  deter¬ 
mined  after  consideration  of  the  requirements  and  the  financial 
circumstances  of  the  candidate.  Senior  county  scholarships  are, 
as  a  rule,  tenable  for  a  length  of  time  necessary  for  a  student  to 
take  an  honours  degree  in  the  subject  selected,  provided  that 
this  period  is  not  more  than  four  years.  When  the  scholarship 
has  been  held  for  four  years,  the  Council  may,  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases,  continue  the  scholarship  for  a  fifth  year  if 


The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  in 
Technical  Institutions,  was  held  at  the  Northern  Polytechnic, 
Holloway  Road,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Wilson 
(Battersea  Polytechnic).  The  Council  reported  consider¬ 
able  growth  in  the  strength  of  the  Association,  coupled  with 
expansion  in  its  work  and  influence.  The  publication  of 
the  evidence  already  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
London  University  had  made  evident  the  determined  efforts 
that  were  being  made  to  limit  the  scope  and  activities  of  the 
London  Polytechnics,  an  attack  which,  if  successful,  could  not 
fail  to  be  reflected  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  provinces. 
This  movement  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  evidence  had 
been  prepared  which  it  was  proposed  to  submit  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  Pleasure  was  expressed  at 
the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  recently  announced 
their  intention  to  issue  at  an  early  date  regulations  making 
provision  for  a  number  of  Teforms  repeatedly  urged,  among 
them  such  matters  as  the  increased  co-ordination  of  continu¬ 
ation  schools  and  the  provision  of  organized  day  continuation 
schools.  The  President  said  the  Association  had  steadily  kept 
before  the  public  the  necessity  for  such  fundamental  reforms 
as  (1)  elementary  school  education  to  be  more  practical  or  con¬ 
structive  and  less  “  bookish  ”  ;  (2)  compulsory  attendance  at 

day  or  evening  continuation  schools,  with  a  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  of  adolescents  ;  (3)  the  institution  of  technical 
secondary  schools,  including  specialized  trade  schools  ;  (4)  the 
linking  up  of  the  elementary  schools  through  the  continuation 
and  secondary  school  to  the  technical  school  ;  (5)  increased  pro¬ 
vision  of  scholarships  with  maintenance  grants,  so  that  the 
qualified  day  or  evening  student,  however  limited  his  means, 
might  receive  the  highest  possible  technical  training  the  com- 
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munity  could  supply.  Mr.  Barker  North  (Bradford  Technical 
College)  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  on  Industrial  Train¬ 
ing,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Corporation,  the  Guilds, 
and  the  proposed  National  Industrial  Education  League,  held  at 
the  Mansion  House  (November  2),  many  of  the  principal  indus¬ 
tries  were  represented  by  employers,  workers,  members  of  the 
City  Guilds,  of  the  Corporation,  and  of  Educational  Associations. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  who  presided,  expressed  his  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  movement  for  national  industrial  training,  to  which  he 
had  for  some  time  past  endeavoured  to  give  practical  effect  and 
should  continue  to  give  his  hearty  support.  He  wished  those 
present  every  success  in  their  endeavours  tc  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  met,  which  was  for  preparing  a  program  and 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  national  conference 
at  the  Guildhall.  It  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the  collection 
of  the  Fund  proposed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  July  last  to  defray 
the  initial  expenses  of  the  movement  and  to  provide  for  the 
calling  of  the  conference.  A  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  proposals  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  include  the  date  of  the  conference,  the  issuing  of  the 
invitations,  and  a  program  of  the  proceedings,  with  such  resolu¬ 
tions  as  may  be  considered  necessary  for  promoting  the  object 
in  view. 


At  York  House,  Twickenham,  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
It  at  an  Tata,  a  large  and  distinguished  company,  consisting 
largely  of  Indians  and  Anglo-Indians,,  attended  (November  16) 
to  hear  a  Demonstration  Moral  Lesson  to  a  class  of  children 
drawn  from  a  Twickenham  elementary  school  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Gould,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  the  Moral  Education 
League.  Lady  Downes  presided.  The  lesson,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  great  interest,  was  designed  to  draw  attention  to  the 
work  the  Moral  Education  League  had  been  endeavouring  to 
do  for  education  in  India.  Two  years  ago  the  Indian  State 
of  Mysore  introduced,  as  a  result  of  the  League’s  propaganda, 
religious  and  moral  instruction  into  all  its  Government  schools  ; 
some  action  in  the  same  direction  was  shortly  afterwards  taken 
by  the  Baroda  State  ;  and  interest  in  the  question  has  now 
been  awakened  throughout  the  whole  of  India.  In  order  to 
promote  the  movement  in  India,  the  League  had  been  engaged 
for  two  years  now  in  compiling  a  book  of  Moral  Lessons  for 
use  in  schools  and  families  in  India.  Those  who  desire  to  see 
the  booklet  may  obtain  it  by  applying  to  the  Secretary,  6  York 
Buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Association  of  Scotland,  held  at  Glasgow  University,  it  was 
reported  that  the  membership  of  the  branches  was  as  follows: 
Glasgow,  420  ;  St.  Andrews,  197  ;  Aberdeen,  158  ;  Edinburgh, 
400 — total,  1,175  (or,  including  30  honorary  members,  1,205), 
an  increase  in  all  the  branches  except  Glasgow,  and  a  net  in¬ 
crease  for  the  year  of  117.  During  the  year  a  conference  on  the 
question  of  federation  with  kindred  Associations  had  been  held 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  last  annual  meeting. 
The  Councils  of  the  Modern  Language  and  the  English  Asso¬ 
ciations  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  confer,  but  the  Classical 
Association  had  declined  on  the  ground  that  if  it  united  itself 
too  closely  with  an  Association  composed  exclusively  of  teachers 
it  would  probably  lose  most  of  those  members  who  were  con¬ 
nected  with  other  professions,  and,  if  deprived  of  them,  would 
lose  also  a  great  measure  of  its  distinctive  influence.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  each  of  the  three  Associations  who  took  part  in 
the  Conference  agreed  to  recommend  to  their  respective  bodies 
that,  along  with  the  other  two  Associations  represented  at  the 
Conference,  they  should  have  one  common  meeting  every  year 
and  co-operation  with  regard  to  subjects  and  dates  of  the  sylla¬ 
buses  of  the  three  Associations.  The  representatives  at  the 
Conference  expressed  themselves  with  more  or  less  emphasis  in 
favour  of  federation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  equally 
unanimous  in  stating  that  such  federation  should  do  nothing 
to  lessen  their  freedom  or  independence.  The  reports  were 
adopted. 


At  a  public  meeting  called  by  the  Association  of  Secondary 
Teachers,  and  held  in  the  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  the  establish¬ 


ment  of  a  regular  profession  of  secondary  teachers  in  Ireland 
was  considered.  The  Very  Rev.  P.  Cullen  proposed  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Government  to  make  adequate  provision  for  inter¬ 
mediate  education  in  Ireland,  and  to  place  the  grant  for  the 
purpose  on  the  yearly  Estimates,  so  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  said  that 
the  Intermediate  Board  grant  suffered  by  the  diminution  of 
the  local  taxation  account.  In  ten  years  there  had  been  a  falling 
off  of  over  £55,000,  and  that  sum  must  further  decrease,  because, 
as  temperance  gained  ground,  the  whisky  tax  became  less. 
The  educational  revenue  from  whisky  was  nearly  dried  up. 
It  was  rumoured  that  a  new  Bill  was  in  preparation,  which 
next  year  might  see  the  light  of  day  ;  if  such  a  Bill  was  being 
prepared,  they  asked  that  the  heads  of  schools  and  teachers  might 
have  something  to  say  to  it.  Mr.  Clancy,  M.P.,  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  passed. 


Prof.  Oulverwell,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  moved  a  resolu¬ 
tion  expressing  the  opinion  that  a  regular  profession  of  secon¬ 
dary  teachers,  with  adequate  salaries  and  pensions,  should  be 
immediately  established  in  Ireland,  and  that  this  should  be 
made  an  integral  part  of  any  new  arrangements  for  Irish  inter¬ 
mediate  education.  The  resolution  was  supported  by  Dr.  Coffey, 
President  of  University  College,  Dublin,  and  by  Mr.  Dillon, 
M.P.,  who  referred  to  various  ways  in  which  the  position  of 
the  teachers  had  been  deplorably  neglected.  The  resolution 
was  carried  unanimously,  as  was  another  calling  on  the  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  to  support  the  demands  of  the  secon¬ 
dary  teachers. 


The  Electrical  Review  (October  21)  directs  attention  to  the 
great  falling  off  in  attendance  at  the  evening  classes  of  our 
technical  schools  which  occurs  during  the  course  of  each  winter 
session.  It  contrasts  the  eagerness  of  the  prospective  student 
in  consulting  the  teachers  as  to  his  course,  in  buying  the  text¬ 
books,  and  in  making  all  his  arrangements  for  strenuous  work 
during  the  forthcoming  winter  evenings,  with  Ms  tired  and 
weary  look  and  his  vain  attempt  to  follow  the  explanations  given 
by  his  class  teacher  three  months  later.  For  this  change,  sheer- 
fatigue  and  inability  to  stand  tire  strain  of  perpetual  day  and 
evening  work  are  responsible,  and  the  Review  charges  the  even¬ 
ing-school  authorities  with  attempting  too  much  and  demanding 
attendance  on  the  part  of  students  for  four  or  five  evenings 
per  week.  It  points  out  that  undue  strain  can  only  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  reduction  of  the  evenings  of  attendance  to  two,  or 
in  exceptional  cases  to  three,  per  week,  and  irrges  the  Authori¬ 
ties  to  take  this  step  as  a  means  of  improving  both  day  and 
evening  work  of  the  students  who  attend  their  evening  classes. 


In  his  report  on  education  in  Cape  Colony  in  1909,  Dr.  Muir 
points  out  that  in  1891  there  were  live  colleges  in  the  colony 
where  students  could  pursue  courses  of  study  for  a  University 
degree — the  South  African  College,  Cape  Town  ;  the  Diocesan 
College,  Rondebosch;  the  Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch;  St. 
Andrew’s  College,  Grahamstovvn  ;  and  the  Gill  College,  Somerset 
East.  A  large  proportion  of  the  teaching  power,  however,  in  all 
these  institutions  was  given  to  what  was,  properly  speaking, 
school  work,  namely,  the  preparation  of  large  classes  for  matricu¬ 
lation.  Mathematics  and  chemistry,  too,  were  the  only  sciences 
for  the  teaching  of  which  provision  was  made.  From  its  in¬ 
auguration  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Education  Department 
kept  three  aims  in  view.  The  first  was  the  removal  of  the 
matriculation  classes  from  the  colleges,  so  that  professors  might 
have  more  time  for  advanced  work,  while  the  pupils  of  the 
junior  classes  might,  in  the  public  schools,  be  under  a  discipline 
more  suitable  to  their  years.  The  second  was  the  institution  of 
new  professorships,  more  especially  in  the  sciences,  until  then 
unrepresented ;  and  the  third  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
colleges — a  number  which  seemed  at  the  time  excessive  for  the 
total  number  of  students.  Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch,  was  the 
first  that  agreed  to  part  with  its  matriculation  classes,  the  junior 
class  in  1896  and  the  senior  in  1899.  In  the  latter  year  the 
South  African  College  was  induced  to  follow  the  example.  At 
present  practically  all  the  colleges  have  ceased  to  retain  matricu¬ 
lation  classes.  Since  1891  there  have  been  instituted  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  colleges  professorships  of  physics,  applied  mathe¬ 
matics,  geology,  botany,  and  zoology.  In  addition  to  the  then 
existing  courses  in  arts,  laAV,  and  survey,  there  have  been  opened 
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new  courses  in  arts,  as  well  as  professional  cQU^es  in  mnnng 
civil  and  electrical  engineering,  medicine  (preliminary),  and 
Vestry  On  the  literature  sid°e  there  has  also  been  develop¬ 
ment,  professorships  in  history  and  lectureships  in  Hebrew 
having  been  established  in  connexion  with  the  largei  college^ 
The  movement  towards  greater  concentration  of  ettoi  t 
colleges  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue  m  the  easte 
province.  The  Gill  College,  Somerset  East,  has  been  closed  St 
Andrew’s  College  has  restricted  itself  to  school  work,  and  i 
Grahamstown,  by  the  happy  union  of  all  interests,  the  Rhodes 
University  College  has  taken  their  places  and  become  the  centie 
of  higher  education  for  the  eastern  province. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

In  a  Convocation  (November  1),  the  statute  establishing  a 
Delegacy  for  Women  Students,  which  was  ap- 
Oxford.  proved  by  Congregation  on  June  14,  was  passed 
without  opposition.  The  effect  of  the  statute 
is  to  give  the  new  Delegacy  (which  will  include  the  Principal 
of  the  Society  of  Oxford  Home  Students  and  eight  other 
women)  control  over  resident  women  students  working  t 
examinations  in  Arts  and  Music.  A  register  of  the  names  of 
all  such  students  will  be  sent  to  the  Delegates  by  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  any  recognized  society  of  women  students,  and  the 
Oxford  home  students,  who  are  now  more  numerous  than  the 
members  of  any  of  the  women’s  colleges  or  halls,  will  be  under 
the  University  Delegacy.  The  Delegacy  will  also  take  ovei, 
after  March  next,  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  Local  Examin¬ 
ations  Delegacy  which  has  to  do  with  the  admission  of  women 
to  University  examinations  in  Arts  and  Music.  A  decree  was 
also  passed  recognizing  Lady  Margaret  Hall  Somerville  College, 
St  Hugh’s  Hall,  and  St.  Hilda’s  Hall,  and  admitting  them  to 
the  privileges  of  the  statute  ;  and  by  a  further  decree  it  was 
provided  that  Mrs.  Arthur  Johnson  should  continue  to  be  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Society  of  Oxford  Home  Students  until  January  1, 

1916,  and  should  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

After  some  severe  criticism  by  the  V  arden  of  All  Souls  and 
Dr.  Holland,  the  preamble  of  the  statute  reconstituting  the 
Boards  of  Eaculties,  creating  a  General  Board  of  Faculties,  and 
instituting  a  new  class  of  University  lecturers  and  demonstra¬ 
tors,  was  promulgated  in  Congregation  by  155  to  73  votes. 
There  was  a  very  large  attendance.  The  President  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  (Dr.  T.  Herbert  Warren),  in  commending  to  the  House 
the  adoption  of  the  statute,  said  it  was  an  item  m  a  large  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  intended  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  develop¬ 
ment.  He  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the  General  Board 
was  threefold.  It  was  to  act  as  a  regularize^  supervisor,  and 
advisor  of  the  subordinate  Boards  ;  it  was  also  to  replace  the 
delegates  of  the  Common  University  Fund. 

{From  out  own  Correspondent.)  . 

Like  the  rest  of  the  country,'  Cambridge  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
constitutional  crisis.  At  the  moment  ot  writing 
Cambridge.  the  controversy  is  raging  between  the  Reformers 
and  the  Moderates,  and  before  these  notes  see  the 
licrht  the  Senate  will  have  come  toamomentous  decision.  Curiously 
enough,  the  Reform  party  here  wish  to  establish  a  bi-cameral 
system,  while  depriving  the  popular  body,  the  Senate,  of  all  save 
a  few  trifling  powers  on  appeal  from  the  projected  House  o 
Residents.  The  real  object  of  the  Reformers  is  to  exclude  the 
non-residents  from  active  participation  m  the  government  of  the 
University;  but  it  seems  to  some  of  us  that  this  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  time  to  make  the  effort,  as  the  greater  public  outside, 
of  whom  our  non-resident  M.A.’s  are  very  fairly  representative, 
must  necessarily  before  long  dictate  the  terms  on  which  the 
University  can  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

The  voting  on  the  Reform  Graces  resulted  as  follows : 

Placets,  349  ;  Non-Placets,  242. 

Mr  T  F.  C.  Huddleston,  the  champion  of  the  Moderates, 
points  out  with  much  force  that  to  deprive  the  ordinary  M.A.  ot 
his  vote  is  at  least  a  breach  of  faith  ;  “  compounding  ^  has  always 
been  encouraged.  He  quotes  from  a  leaflet  published  m  1908  b) 
the  Universitv  Association,  in  which  Bachelors  were  encouraged 
to  take  their  M.A.  degree  so  as  to  obtain  a  voice  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  University.  During  the  past  year  the  fees  for  bom- 
pounders  alone  reached  the  amount  of  £3,000,  and  the  total  of 
the  whole  Compounders’  Fund  will  shortly  reach  about  £60  000 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  contributors  to  this  fund 
will  have  a  cause  of  complaint  if  the  new  proposals  are  carried. 


Sir  Harold  Harmsworth  has  most  generously  offered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  £20,000  to  found  a  new  Professorship  of  English  .Litera¬ 
ture.  “The  Professor  shall  treat  this  subject  on  literary  and 
critical  rather  than  on  philological  and  linguistic  lines.  lhe 
words  quoted  are  from  Sir  Harold’s  letter,  as  also  are  t  e 
followin<>- ;  “  All  appointments  to  the  said  Professorship  shall  e 
made  by  the  Crown.”  Mr.  McTaggart  raises  a  technical  objec¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  certain  notices  must  be  given  to  the  senate 
before  a  new  professorship  is  founded.  Quite  so  ;  but  theie  1S  “ 
law  against  our  accepting  such  splendid  generosity  and  estab  - 
ing  the  Chair  as  soon  as  red  tape  will  let  us.  Mr.  Mclaggart 
also  objects  to  the  mode  of  appointment;  but  it  is  better -  to 
acquiesce  in  the  prescribed  mode  than  not  to  have  the  Pi  otessoi 

ShThetDrapers’  Company  have  selected  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson  as  the- 
architect  for  the  new  Physiological  Laboratory  which  the) 

going  to  erect  for  us  at  a  cost  of  £22,000.  .  ,, 

The  prestige  of  the  Local  Examinations  will  not  suffer  in  the- 
hands  of  the  new  Secretary,  Mr.  Flather.  A  successoi  0  ,  hj 
F lather  in  the  Assistant  Secretaryship  will  shortly  be  appointed 

byThe  postponed  gaieties  of  the  May  week  have  enlivened 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  an  unusually  du  eim. 
ball  given  by  the  Hawks  Club  was,  as  usual  a  pronounced 
success,  and  the  County  function  brought  together  all  the  not¬ 
able  personages  within  a  radius  of  several  miles.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  the  changed  attitude  of  the  authorities  to  these  frivolities. 
Now  that  most  of  the  College  and  University  officials  are  married 
men  the  claims  of  the  gentler  sex  are  insistent  and  irresistible. 

They  rule  tactfully.  .  .  ,  - 

The  river  in  the  October  term  is  always  interesting,  show  ma 
us  future  blues  in  the  making.  There  seems  to  be  a  more  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  raw  material  than  usual.  Mr.  J.  B.  Roshei,  the 
President,  is  embarrassed  with  riches  m  the  construction  of 
historical  eights,  having  at  least  three  capable  strokes  at  his 
disposal— Colin  Stuart,  S.  E.  Swann,  and  R.  Arbutbnot.  The 
first  two  mentioned  rowed  m  the  final  for  the  Colquhoun  Scul  .  , 
and,  after  a  fast  and  pluckily  rowed  race,  Swann  beat  his  friend 
by  a  bare  half-length  in  the  excellent  time  of  7  mm.  57  sec.,  or,  as 
some  say,  7  min.  59  sec.  Swann,  who  has  lately  taken  to  scullin-,, 
is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Swann,  who,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
won  the  Colquhouns  himself.  The  father  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
Cambridge  to  coach  his  son  during  the  race,  and  was  rewaided 
for  his  long  journey  by  seeing  two  sound  sportsmen  row  a 

desperate  race  and  the  best  man  win.  ,  noTl(. „• 

The  Rugbv  football  side  are  shaping  well.  Fraser,  the  captain, 
is  playing  magnificently,  and  is  training  the  forwards  to  follow 
his  example.  As  some  of  our  men  who  are  quite  unlikely  to  get 
their  “  blues  ”  are  being  fancied  for  International  honours,  our 
case  against  Oxford  is  not  so  desperate  as  some  think. 


An  important  scheme  for  erecting  a  chemical  laboratory  for 
University  College,  at  an  estimated  cost  ot 
London.  £45,000,  was  outlined  at  a  meeting  ot  tlie  tot. 

Pancras  Borough  Council  (November  9),  when 
Sir  Edward  Busk,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  headed  a  deputation  from  that  institution  with  reference  to 
an  application  for  the  closing  of  Little  Gower  Place,  if,  a 
when,  the  site  is  cleared  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  college 
buildings.”  Sir  Edward  Busk  said  that  the  college  authon 
ties  had  acquired  an  option  on  the  property  (forty-one  houses) 
in  Little  Gower  Place  and  Gower  Place,  leading  Irom  Endsleigh 
Gardens,  and  it  was  proposed  to  erect  on  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  twenty-two  houses  m  Little  Gower  Place,  and  on 
the  site  of  the  property  in  Gower  Place,  a  chemical  laboratorj 
which  would  abut  on  the  college.  Before  taking  up  their  option 
the  college  authorities  desired  to  know  if  they  could  count  upon 
the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  Council  in  their  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  magisterial  order  to  close  Little  Gower  Place,  the 
present  roadway  of  which  would  be  retained  as  an  open  space 
They  were  not  asking  the  Council  to  give  it  to  them.  The) 
would  simply  enclose  it.  No  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
rehousing  of  the  inhabitants  displaced  by  the  proposal.  It 
was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Highways  and  I  arlia- 
1  mentary  Committee.  _ 

The  new  wing  of  the  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  Students 
at  The  Oaks,  Fallowheld,  was  opened  formally 
Manchester.  (October  22)  by  Miss  Penrose,  Principal  ot 
Somerville  College,  Oxford,  who  explained  the- 
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great  advantage  of  such  halls  for  the  students.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  also  expressed  his  conviction  of  the 
usefulness,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  them.  The  new  building 
was  designed  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Worthington.  It  is  ultimately  to  be 
connected  with  the  older  house  by  a  central  block.  At  present 
the  Hall  can  receive  sixty-two  students  ;  when  completed  it  will 
receive  seventy-five.  Between  the  Hall  and  the  Victoria  Church 
Hostel  there  are  now  not  more  than  five  women  students  in 
lodgings.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  large  debt  on  the  new  block, 
and  the  completion  of  the  scheme  will  be  delayed  till  this  is 
cleared  off. 


The  following  bodies  have  passed  resolutions  expressing  the 

Southampton _  opinion  that  the  status  of  Hartley  University 

Hartley.  College  should  be  maintained : — The  Chamber 

of  Commerce,  representing  the  whole  of  the 
shipping  and  trading  interests  of  the  town  and  port;  the 
Southampton  Medical  Society  and  the  local  branch  of  the 
Medical  Association,  representing  the  medical  profession  in 
the  town  and  district ;  the  Hampshire  Law  Society,  represent¬ 
ing  the  legal  profession  in  the  town  and  district ;  the  Governors 
of  the  Endowed  Schools,  representing  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  town  under  public  control.  Such  expressions  of  opinion 
from  representative  bodies  clearly  show  that  the  college  is 
primarily  a  Southampton  and  Hampshire  institution,  and  it  is 
to  the  County  Councils  of  those  localities  that  the  college  must 
necessarily  look  for  its  main  support  for  maintenance. 


ASSISTANT  MASTERS’  CONDITIONS  OF  SERVICE. 

The  following  statement,  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Assistant  Masters’  Association  (Mr.  Fred.  Charles),  has  been  sent 
to  the  Secretaries  of  Education  Committees  throughout  the 
country  for  circulation  among  the  members  of  their  committees, 
and  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Head  Masters’  Conference,  the 
Head  Masters’  Association,  and  the  Private  Schools  Association 
for  distribution  to  the  members  of  their  respective  Councils  : — 

This  Association  has  recently  conducted  an  inquiry  into  the 
conditions  of  service  of  teachers  in  English  and  foreign  secondary 
schools.  The  results  show  that,  with  respect  to  tenure,  salaries, 
and  pensions,  teachers  in  English  secondary  schools  are  much 
less  favourably  situated  than  those  in  the  schools  of  other 
•countries.  How  inadequate  this  statement  is  can  be  realized 
from  returns  just  obtained  from  English  Local  Educational 
Authorities.  Sixty-two  have  salary  scales. 

The  initial  salary  is,  under  6  Authorities,  £100  or  less;  under 
37,  £101  to  £130;  under  15,  £131  to  £150;  under  4,  over  £150. 
The  annual  increments  are,  under  6  Authorities,  £5  or  less ; 
under  25,  over  £5  and  under  £10;  under  31,  £10  or  over.  The 
final  salary  is,  under  41  Authorities,  £200  or  under  ;  under  18, 
£201  to  £250;  under  2,  £251  to  £300;  under  1,  over  £300. 

The  salaries  of  State  Oberlehrer  in  the  largest  German  States, 
which  together  contain  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  are  :  Prussia,  initial  salary,  £135,  4th  year 
£170,  7th  year  £205,  10th  year  £240,  13th  year  £270,  16th  year 
£300,  19th  year  £330,  22nd  year  £360.  Bavaria  (1),  initial 
salary  £240,  4th  year  £265,  7th  year  £290,  10th  year 
£315,  13th  year  £340,  16th  year  £360 ;  Bavaria  (2),  initial 
salary  £150,  4th  year  £175,  7th  year  £200,  10th  year  £225,  13tli 
year  £250,  16th  year  £275,  19th  year  £300.  Saxony  (1),  initial 
salary  £180,  4th  year  £210,  7th  year  £240,  10th  year  £270,  13th 
year  £300,  16th  year  £330,  19th  year  £360  ;  Saxony  (2),  initial 
salary  £180,  4th  year  £205,  7th  year  £230,  10th  year  £255,  13th 
year  £280,  16th  year  £305,  19th  year  £330. 

In  no  German  State  is  the  initial  salary  less  than  £100;  in 
three  only  is  it  less  than  £130  ;  and  in  one  of  these  there  are  two 
scales,  one  beginning  at  £125,  the  other  at  £150.  In  no  German 
State  is  the  final  salary  less  than  £250,  and  in  all  but  one  it  is 
well  over  £300 ;  thus  59  of  the  62  English  Educational  Autho¬ 
rities  are  paying  salaries  on  a  lower  rate  than  any  German  town 
or  State. 

Now,  I  venture  to  draw  two  or  three  comparisons.  There  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  equality  between  the  scales  of  London  and 
Berlin  than  those  of  any  other  corresponding  towns.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  is  with  Berlin;  the  salaries  of  all  the  Uberlelirer  rise  auto¬ 
matically  to  £360,  plus  rent  allowance,  which  varies  from  £60  to 
£28,  while  in  London  comparatively  few  men  can  hope  to  reach 
£350.  Liverpool  and  Hamburg  present  a  greater  contrast. 
The  initial  salaries  are  £150  and  £200  respectively.  Liverpool 
lhas  no  regular  increments  ;  those  at  Hamburg  are  equivalent  to 


at  least  £10  a  year.  At  Liverpool  probably  very  few  teachers 
are  in  receipt  of  £400  a  year  ;  while  at  Hamburg  the  salaries  of 
an  Oberlehrer  rise  automatically  to  £  f50. 

One  other  example:  Bristol,  initial  salary,  £130;  average 
annual  increments,  £10;  final  salary,  £170.  Bremen,  initial 
salary,  £200;  average  annual  increments,  £10;  final  salary, 
£390. 

Five  or  six  English  Education  Authorities  make  arrangements 
for  the  superannuation  of  their  teachers,  but  require  a  contribu¬ 
tion  from  them.  Every  German  State  provides  pensions  of  from 
75  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  last  salary,  and  about  half  the  States — 
not  the  largest  ones — exact  contributions. 

You  will,  I  think,  agree  that  the  present  conditions  in  this 
country  militate  against  efficient  education  in  two  ways.  They 
do  not  attract  into  the  teaching  profession  a  sufficient  number  of 
capable  and  suitable  men,  and  they  do  not  enable  the  teachers 
already  in  the  schools  to  do  their  best  work.  And,  further,  con¬ 
ditions  that  adversely  affect  the  schools  militate  against  national 
efficiency. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  LADDER. 

Aberdeen  University. — Fullerton  Scholarship  in  Classics,  £100  for 
two  years  :  Herbert  J.  M.  Milne. 

Birmingham  University. — Walter  Myers  Travelling  Scholarship  : 
Cranston  Walker,  B.Sc. 

British  Institution  Scholarship  Fund. — Scholarships  of  £50  a  year 
for  2  years :  in  Painting,  G.  L.  Brockliurst  and  L.  L.  Swain,  Royal 
Academy  Schools  ;  in  Sculpture,  Gilbert  Ledward,  Royal  College  of  Art ; 
in  Engraving,  Dorothy  E.  G.  Woollard,  Bristol  School  of  Art.  Scholar¬ 
ships  renewed  for  one  year  :  N.  A.  Trent  and  Alfred  C.  S.  Anderson. 

Cambridge  University. — Bhaonagar  Medal:  H.  F.  Dunkley,  B.A., 
St.  John’s.  Charles  Oldham  Shakespeare  Scholarship  :  Richard  Farrar 
Patterson,  B.A.,  St.  John’s.  Proxime  ciccessxt  Francis  Frederick  Locker 
Birrell,  King’s.  Honourably  mentioned,  Stanley  Grocock,  B.A., 
Queens’,  and  William  Edward  Womersley,  St.  Catharine’s. 

Christ’s. — Senior  Fellowship  :  Rev.  A.  V.  Valentine -Richards,  M.A., 
Dean  and  Junior  Fellow. 

Clare. — Fellowship  (Natural  Science)  :  H.  Thirkill,  B.A.,  formerly 
Scholar  of  the  College. 

Gonville  and  Caius. — Fellowship  (Drosier)  :  W.  A.  R.  Wilks,  B.A. 

Pembroke. — Fellowship  (Classics  and  History)  :  A.  A.  Seaton,  Light- 
foot  Scholar. 

St.  John’s. — Fellowships:  A.  Wolf,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Fellow,  University  College,  London ;  H.  R.  Hasse, 
M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Manchester;  and  A.  G. 
Campbell,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Classics  and  Philosophy,  University  College, 
Reading. 

Manchester  University. — Wellington  Scholarship  :  H.  G.  Meecham. 
— Shuttleworth  Scholarship  :  G.  W.  Daniels  and  H.  Dearnaley,  B.A., 
equal.— Rumney  Scholarship  :  H.  L.  Milner. — Junior  Platt  Exhibition  : 
F.  A.  Beam,  and  H.  F.  Hutchinson,  equal.  Platt  Biological  Scholar¬ 
ship  :  Sidney  Garside. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  Armstrong  College.  —  Johnston  Chemical 
Scholarship :  E.  M.  Taylor,  B.Sc. 

Oxford  University.  —  Hebrew  Scholarships  :  Junior  Kennic.ott, 
S.  H.  Hooke,  B.A.,  Jesus  ;  Pusey  and  Ellerton,  H.  Danby,  Scholar  of 
Keble,  and  J.  Orman,  Scholar  of  Lincoln  ;  proxime  accessit  C.  E.  Spencer, 
St.  John’s. — Craven  Fellowship  :  Philip  Newbold,  B.A.,  Oriel. — Derby 
Scholarship  :  Eric  Arthur  Barber,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton,  sometime 
Scholar  of  New  College.  —  Studentship  at  the  British  School  at  Athens  : 
Edward  S.  G.  Robiuson,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Christ  Church. — Naples 
Biological  Scholarship :  G.  C.  Robson,  M.A.,  formerly  Exhibitioner  of 
New  College. — Eldon  Law  Scholarship  :  Patrick  Houston  Shaw-Stewart, 
B.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls. 

All  Souls. — Fellowships:  J.  D.  Henderson  Radclilfe,  B.A.,  and  P.  H. 
Shaw-Stewart,  B.A.,  both  of  Balliol. 

Magdalen. — Fellowship  :  L.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  New  College. 

Wales,  University  of. — Fellowship,  £250  a  year  for  3  years :  Watkin 
Morgan,  B.A.  Mr.  Morgan  has  just  resigned  the  Senior  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Mastership  at  the  Municipal  Secondary  School,  Cardiff. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


An  attractive  programme  lias  been  prepared 
Fixtures.  for  those  attending  the  Winter  Meeting  for 
Teachers  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  on 
January  10-14,  1911. 

*  * 

* 

Prof.  Sadler  will  speak  at  the  opening  meeting,  and  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  Adams,  Prof.  Adamson, 
Prof.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Ballard,  Mrs.  Bryant,  Prof 
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Findlay,  Dr.  Hulbert,  Mr.  M.  W.  Keatinge,  Prof.  Lyde, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  Dr.  J.  W.  Slaughter,  Prof.  Foster  Watson, 
and  Miss  von  Wyss.  Mr.  H.  E.  Corke  will  give  a  lantern 

lecture  on  “  English  Wild  Flowers.” 

*  * 

# 

There  will  be  a  Conversazione  at  the  College  on  January  13 
for  members  of  the  College  and  teachers  attending  the 
Winter  Meeting. 

#  * 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  College  will 
be  held  on  January  21,  1911. 


Honours. 


Lord  Rosebery  has  been  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
without  opposition. 


* 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  King  has  approved  the 
following  awards  this  year  by  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society  Royal  Medal :  Prof.  Frederick  O.  Bower, 
F.R.S.,  for  his  treatise  on  the  origin  of  land  flora. — Royal 
Medal:  Prof.  John  Joly,  F.R.S.,  for  researches  in  physics 
and  geology.  —  The  Copley  Medal  :  Sir  Francis  Galton, 
F.R.S.,  for  researches  on  heredity.— The  Rumford  Medal: 
Prof.  Heinrich  Rubens,  for  researches  on  radiation,  especially 
of  lone  wave  length. — The  Davy  Medal:  Prof.  Theodore  W. 
Richards,  for  researches  on  the  determination  of  atomic 
weights. — The  Darwin  Medal  :  Mr.  Roland  Trimen,  F.R.S., 
for  South  African  bionomic  researches,  in  a  large  part  under¬ 
taken  as  the  outcome  of  correspondence  with  Charles  Darwin. 
— The  Sylvester  Medal :  Dr.  Henry  F.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  for 
researches  in  the  theory  of  Abelian  functions  and  for  his 
edition  of  Sylvester’s  collected  works. — The  Hughes  Medal : 
Prof.  John  A.  Fleming,  F.R.S.,  for  researches  in  electricity 

and  electrical  measurements. 

*  * 


* 


The  University  of  Liverpool  has  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Cromer,  Lord 
Morley  of  Blackburn,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  and  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie. 


*  # 
# 


The  University  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Mr.  Bryce,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington. 


*  # 

* 

By  a  decree  of  Convocation,  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus 
has  been  conferred  on  Dr.  T.  E.  Holland,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls,  who  recently  resigned  the  Chichele  Professorship  of 
International  Law  and  Diplomacy  after  a  tenure  of  thirty- 
six  years. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  F.B.A.,  has  been 

elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

*  * 

* 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Westlake,  late  Professor  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  been 
handed  over,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  to  Trinity 
College. 

*  # 

* 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Courtney  Kenny,  Downing  Professor 
of  the  Laws  of  England,  Cambridge,  has  been  presented  to 
Downing  College  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers  ("past  and 
present  members  of  the  College).  The  artist  is  Mr.  Clegg 
Wilkinson. 

- - - 


Endow inents  and 
Benefactions. 


Mr.  Otto  Beit  has  agreed  to  divert  the 
sum  of  £200,000,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Beit  for  a  University  at  Johannesburg,  to 


the  creation  of  a  teaching  University  at  Groote  Scliuur.  Sir 
Julius  Wernlier  will  makeup  the  amount  to  an  aggregate  of 

£500,000. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  Johannesburg,  has  given  £500  towards  the 
finishing  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Acland’s  house  for  the  use  of 
the  School  of  Geography  at  Oxford,  and  lias  promised  £250' 
a  year  for  five  years  to  pay  the  rent  and  upkeep. 

*  * 

* 

Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  Chairman  of  the  Chemical  Appeal 
Committee,  University  College,  London,  appeals  for  £16,000 
by  Christmas  Day,  so  as  to  enable  the  Senate  of  London 
University  to  exercise  the  option  they  hold  to  purchase  the 
proposed  site  of  the  new  Chemical  Laboratories  in  Gower 
Place. 

#  * 

* 

Through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  T.  Fenwick  Harrison,. 
Mr.  John  W.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Heath  Harrison — all  members 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  T.  &  J.  Harrison,  shipowners — new 
laboratories  will  be  at  once  built  and  equipped  at  Liverpool 
University,  at  a  cost  of  £35,000. 

*  # 

* 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Martin  has  offered  to  Belfast  University 
a  gift  of  wrought-iron  gates,  “  of  stately  and  appropriate 

dimensions  and  design,”  for  the  central  entrance. 

*  * 

* 

Messrs.  Thompson,  Cardiff,  have  presented  to  Cardiff 
University  College  a  spacious  athletic  field. 

*  * 

* 

Sir  T.  Pritchard  Jones  has  offered  to  build  a  Great  Hall 
for  the  University  College  of  Kortli  Wales,  at  a  cost  of 
£17,000. 

*  * 

# 

The  Glasgow  Victoria  Infirmary  has  received  an  anony¬ 
mous  gift  of  £5,000  for  a  Chemical  Laboratory  for  Scientific 
Research. 

*  * 

* 

The  Society  of  Schoolmasters  has  received  a  second  dona¬ 
tion  of  £100  from  the  Committee  of  the  Head  Masters'  Con¬ 
ference. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  F.  L.  Davidson,  York  House,  Cullen,  has  intimated  a 
gift  of  £1,000  in  aid  of  the  building  scheme  at  Fordyce 
Academy,  provided  it  be  decided  to  build  a  secondary  school 
there. 

- goo - 


Appointments 
and  Vacancies. 


Mr.  Arthur  Everett  Shipley,  M.A.,. 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Fellow,  Tutor,  Lecturer 
at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  has  been 


elected  Master  of  the  College. 

I)r.  Shipley  was  educated  at  University  College  School,  London, 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  He 
took  a  First  Class  in  both  parts  of  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos 
(1882  and  1884)  ;  was  University  Demonstrator  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  1885-94  ;  and  Lecturer  on  Advanced  Morphology  of  the 
Invertebrate,  1894-1908.  He  was  made  a  Fellow  of  his  College  in 
1887.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  investigate 
a  plant  disease  in  the  Bermudas,  1887 ;  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Museums  and  Lectures  Syndicate,  1891,  and  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Senate,  1896.  He  has  written  and  edited  many 
important  works  in  natural  history,  and  contributed  numerous  zoo¬ 
logical  papers  to  scientific  journals.  He  is  just  under  fifty. 


*  # 


# 

The  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  is  vacant  through  the  death  of  Canon  luce,  who  has 
held  the  office  since  1878. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Bury,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  Romanes  Lecturer  at  Oxford 
for  1911. 
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In  the  University  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  J.  Parser,  M.Sc., 
has  been  appointed  Senior  Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering;  Mr. 
T.  E.  Wall,  M.Sc.,  Lecturer,  and  Mr.  J.  Shearing,  Assistant 
Lecturer  and  Demonstrator,  in  Electrical  Engineering;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Wishart,  B.Sc.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Machine  De¬ 
sign  ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Panto n,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Civil 
Engineering ;  Mile  B.  Pienez,  Assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  French  ;  and  Migs  C.  Wordsworth,  Assistant  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Classics. 

*  * 

* 

In  the  University  of  Bristol,  Mr.  J.  F.  Dobson,  M.A., 
Senior  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Classics  in  Manchester  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Classics  ;  and  Dr. 
A.  R.  Skemp,  Ph  D.  Strasb.,  Lecturer  in  English  in 
Sheffield  University,  Winterstoke  Professor  of  English. 

Mr.  Dobson  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  and  at  Trinity,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  won  the  Porson  University  Scholarship  and  gradu¬ 
ated  with  highest  classical  honours.  For  five  years  he  was  an 
Assistant  Master  at  Clifton  College  before  going  to  Manchester. 

Dr.  Skemp  was  a  Manchester  student,  graduating  with  highest 
honours  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  carrying  off 
many  prizes  and  scholarships  as  well  as  a  Research  Fellowship.  He 
studied  English  Philology  at  Berlin,  and  has  been  Lecturer  in  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Strasburg  University.  He  has  published  some  scholarly 


A  Graduate  in  Science  is  required  as  assistant  in  the 
Natural  History  Section  of  the  Western  Australian  Museum, 
Perth,  Western  Australia.  £350.  Post  applications  to 
Director  by  December  31. 

*  # 

* 

Mr.  J.  S.  Thomson,  Ph.D.  Berne,  has  been  appointed 
Demonstrator  in  Zoology  in  Manchester  University,  in  room 
of  Dr.  W.  D.  Henderson. 

*  * 

# 

Mr.  Osbert  G.  S.  Crawford,  B.A.,  Keble  College,  has 
been  appointed  Junior  Demonstrator  in  Geography  in  Oxford 
School  of  Geography. 

*  * 

* 

At  the  Merchant  Venturers’  Technical  College,  Bristol, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Broadbent,  B.Sc.,  Mr.  O.  J.  Williams,  B.Sc.,  and 
Mr.  A.  Fisher,  have  been  appointed  Lecturers  in  scientific 
industrial  subjects. 

*  * 

* 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  Sheppard  has  resigned  the  Headship  o 
Oxford  House,  Bethnal  Green,  through  illness. 

Mr.  Sheppard  was  educated  at  Marlborough  and  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge.  He  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  Oxford  House  in  1907, 
and  Head  in  1909. 

*  * 

* 


In  the  University  of  Bristol,  Air.  J.  W.  Eaton,  B.A.,  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Lecturer  in  French  and  German. 


*  * 
* 


At  University  College,  Cardiff,  Mr.  G.  D.  Brooks,  B.A., 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Greek;  and  Mr. 
H.  A. Haig,  M.  A.,  B.S.,  Lecturer  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 


*  * 


Mr.  H.  0.  Meredith,  M.A.,  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Economics  in  Belfast  Uni¬ 
versity. 


#  * 
* 


A  Professor  of  Philosophy  is  required  at  once  for  the 
Presidency  College,  Calcutta  (Indian  Educational  Service). 
Rs.500  a  month,  rising  to  Rs. 1,000.  Not  more  than  about 
thirty,  and  unmarried.  Particulars  from  the  Secretary, 
Board  of  Education,  Whitehall,  S.W.  (under  cover  marked 
“  C.  A.”).  Scotch  candidates  should  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Scotch  Education  Department,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

*  * 

A  Professor  of  Education  is  required  for  the  South 
African  College,  Cape  Town.  £500,  commencing.  Age  not 
over  thirty-five.  Applications  (with  fifteen  copies  of  testi¬ 
monials  and  a  medical  certificate  of  health)  should  be  posted 
to  the  Registrar  by  Decembers.  Particulars  from  the  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Victoria  Street, 
London  (to  whom  one  copy  of  the  application  and  testi¬ 
monials  should  also  be  sent). 

The  same  College  requires  also  Lecturers  in  English  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature,  History,  Geology,  Applied  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  Engineering.  £300.  Age  not  oyer  thirty. 
Three  copies  of  testimonials  and  a  medical  certificate.  Ap¬ 
plication  and  particulars  as  above. 

* 

Mr.  A.  Macdonald,  ALA.,  B.Sc.,  Assistant  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Technical  College, 
Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Physics  at  Dacca, 
Eastern  Bengal. 

*  # 


Mr.  J.  G.  Stewart,  M.A  ,  B.Sc.  (Agr.),  Aberdeen,  Chief 
Assistant  in  the  County  Work  Department  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Principal  of  the  Essex  County  Laboratories,  Chelms¬ 
ford. 

*  * 

* 

The  Rev.  Franklyn  de  Winton  Lushington,  ALA.,  Head 
blaster  of  Elstree  School,  Herts,  has  been  appointed  Head 
blaster  of  Dover  College,  in  room  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Compton, 
M.A.,  who  has  been  preferred  to  the  living  of  Sandhurst. 
Mr.  Lushington  is  succeeded  at  Elstree  by  Air.  E.  L.  San¬ 
derson. 

Mr.  Compton  has  been  Head  Master  of  Dover  College  since  1892. 
He  was  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  1873;  University 
Members’  Prizeman  (Latin  Essay),  1875;  in  the  First  Class  of  the 
Classical  Tripos,  1877;  Assistant  Master  at  UppiDgham,  1880,  and 
House  Master,  1881.  He  has  published  several  classical  works, 
and  is  an  Alpinist  and  archaeologist. 

Mr.  Lushington  has  been  Head  Master  of  Elstree  School  since 
1903.  Educated  at  Sutton  Valence  School  and  at  Clare  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  Scholar  and  Prizeman,  he  took  a  Second 
Class  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  1890,  and  proceeded  M.A.  1895.  He 
was  Assistant  Master  at  Elstree,  1892-99;  Assistant  Chaplain  at 
Montreux,  1899-1901  ;  Chaplain  at  St.  Paul’s,  Valetta,  1901-3,: 
and  Archdeacon  of  Malta,  1902-3.  He  has  published  “Sermons 
and  “  Addresses  ”  to  Boys. 

The  Head  Mastership  of  Magnus  Grammar  School,  Newark - 
on-Trent,  is  vacant  through  the  resignation  of  Air.  E.  A. 
Alenneer,  ALA.  Oxon. 

*  # 

# 

Miss  Edith  Helen  AIajor,  Head  Mistress  of  East  Putney 
High  School,  has  been  appointed  Head  Mistress  of  King 
Edward’s  High  School  for  Girls,  Birmingham,  in  succession 
to  Aliss  E.  E.  AL  Creak. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  S.  Brierley,  formerly  Head  of  the  Textile  School, 
Stroud,  has  been  appointed  Head  of  the  Textile  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Huddersfield  Technical  College. 

*  * 


Mr.  R.  N.  Gilchrist,  M.A.  Aberd.,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  English  and  Philosophy  in  one  of  the  Bengal 

.Colleges  of  Calcutta  University. 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  J.  H.  Flather,  ALA.,  of  Emmanuel  College,  has  been 
appointed  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Cambridge  Local  Examina¬ 
tions  and  Lectures  Syndicate,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Keynes. 


Mr.  G.  A.  AIorrison,  ALA.,  Classical  Master,  Gordon’s 
College,  Aberdeen,  has  been  appointed  Rector  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Inverness. 

Air  W  D  Kennedy,  M.A.,  Rector  of  In vergordon  Academy, 

has  been  appointed  Head  blaster  of  Oban  High  School. 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Hallsworth,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  Economics,  Manchester  University,  has  been  appointed 
Lecturer  in  Commercial  and  Industrial  Economics  in  Arm¬ 
strong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Six  Stewart  of  Rannoch  Scholarships, 
each  £25  a  year  for  three  years,  will  be 

Scholarships.  offered  in  May,  1911,  to  natives  of  the 

counties  of  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Glouces¬ 
ter,  including  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol :  two  for 
Hebrew  (May  2),  two  for  Greek  and  Latin  (May  4),  two 
for  Sacred  Music  (May  9).  Also  two  Open  Scholarships 
for  Hebrew  and  one  Open  Scholarship  for  Sacred  Music. 
Regulations  from  the  Registrary,  Cambridge  University. 

#  * 

* 

An  examination  for  not  fewer  than  five  and  not  more  than 
ten  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  held  at  Harrow  School  on 
the  Tuesday  before  Easter,  1911.  Open  to  all  boys  (not 
membei's  of  the  school)  born  in  or  after  the  year  1897.  Par¬ 
ticulars  from  the  Head  Master’s  Secretary. 

- <XX>— — — 

We  cordially  welcome  the  new  Journal 
Items  ^  Franqais,  issued  by  the  Societe  Rationale  des 
Professeurs  de  Francai.s  en  Angleterre,  “  a 
l’usage  de  la  jeunesse  anglaise.”  “  Sous  une  forme  breve 
et  correcte,  il  presentera  les  faits  du  jour  les  plus  propres 
a  interesser,  a  elever  et  a  orner  l’esprit  des  jeunes.”  Apart 
from  instructiveness,  it  will  greatly  help  to  familiarize 
readers  with  the  French  of  to-day.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
feuilleton. 

*  * 

* 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  announce  that  they  have 
prepared  special  bindings  for  “  Everyman’s  Library,”  with 
a  view  to  strength  and  flexibility.  The  thirteen  sections  of 
the  Library  are  bound  in  different  colours. 

*  * 

* 

Messrs.  Hachette  have  arranged  with  Prof.  Gerothwohl, 
Litt  D.,  for  the  publication  of  a  Primer  of  French  Literature 
on  novel  and  comprehensive  lines,  “  of  which  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  will  be  the  recognition  of  the  part  played 
by  the  ‘  personal  equation  ’  in  literary  evolution.” 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Wyndham,  M.P., 

General.  delivered  his  Rectorial  Address  at  Edinburgh 
University  (October  28).  His  subject  was 
Romance:  what  it  meant  and  when  it  first  came  into  the 
Literature  of  Europe.” 

*  * 

* 

The  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  in  Paris  has 
established  a  new  Chair  of  Advertising.  M.  Eugene  Armand 
has  been  appointed  first  Professor. 

*  * 

# 

An  Universite  des  Lettres  Francaises  has  been  established 
at  1  Connaught  Place,  W.  (Mile  Marie  Orliac,  Secretary). 
The  “Universite”  will  hold  conferences  by  eminent  French 
men  and  women. 

#  * 

* 

The  Agent-General  for  Tasmania  (5  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster)  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  lantern  slides 
illustrating  Tasmania  and  its  resources  can  again  be  loaned 


from  his  office  during  the  coming  winter  months.  The 
slides  are  made  up  in  complete  sets  of  about  fifty-four,  and 
with  each  set  a  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  assist  the  lecturer 
in  describing  the  country.  The  only  cost  to  the  borrower 
will  be  the  postage  on  returning  the  slides  (lid.). 


"  THE  DULLNESS  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS.  ” 

By  Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay. 

[The  following  article  was  written  by  Prof.  Findlay  in  1905  as  a  natural 
reaction  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’s  attack  on  Schoolmasters  in  the 
Saturday  Westminster  Gazette  for  October  21  in  that  year.  Prof. 
Adams’s  lecture  on  “  The  Dullness  of  Schoolmasters,”  reported  in 
our  November  issue,  recalled  the  unpublished  article  to  Prof. 
Findlay’s  mind,  and  he  sends  it  now  as  his  contribution  to  an 
interesting  discussion. — Ed.  JE.  7’.] 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  right:  education  is  the  dullest  of  all 
trades.  And  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  :  it  is  inevitable  that 
it  should  always  be  so!  Mr.  Wells,  as  a  bright  and  vivacious 
journalist,  has  charmed  the  readers  of  the  Westminster  Gazette 
in  his  reply  to  “  Kappa,”  but  I  hope  to  show  that  ho  has  only 
skimmed  the  surface  of  a  deep  problem — skimmed  it,  too,  with 
a  light  touch  scarcely  worthy  of  a  man  who  has  contributed  so 
much  of  solid  value  to  our  new  science  of  sociology. 

For  the  problem,  if  worth  handling  at  all,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  sociological  one — and  we  can  treat  it  best  by  going  direct 
to  the  situation  as  we  find  it  in  modern  society.  It  is  not  only 
an  affair  of  a  few  thousand  boys  and  their  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  ;  they,  boys  and  masters  alike,  merely  conform 
to  conditions  which  repeat  themselves  in  every  type  of  school. 

For  good  or  evil,  conditions  of  modern  life  demand  that  a 
boy  shall  be  herded  with  his  fellows  in  an  institution  we  call 
“  school  ”  ;  and  the  occupations  and  influences  of  such  an 
institution  are  determined  by  public  opinion.  The  family,  the 
State,  the  Church,  the  Press,  mould  this  institution  and  require 
it  to  achieve  certain  results;  and  the  seed  brings  forth  fruit. 
The  crop  does  not  please  Mr.  Wells,  nor  that  vague  “we”  on 
whose  behalf  he  speaks.  And  his  remedy  is  ? — to  order  the 
supply  of  a  new  type  of  teacher  ;  not  the  type  created  by 
public  opinion,  but  a  type  after  Mr.  Wells’s  own  heart.  The 
“  reform  ”  he  advocates  is  quite  simple:  you  have  merely  to 
take  all  the  delightful  Bohemian,  reforming,  restless  elements 
in  society,  who  now  do  such  excellent  service  in  literature  and 
journalism,  in  the  theatre,  in  politics,  in  theology,  in  social 
work;  take  them  away  from  their  chosen  field  where  they  act 
so  happily  as  a  leaven  to  the  dull  grey  atmosphere  of  the 
common  herd,  and  turn  them  bodily  into  the  schoolroom!  Even 
then  there  would  not  be  enough  to  go  round,  but  perhaps  Mr. 
Wells  would  be  satisfied  if  the  best  of  them — or  the  worst? — 
were  made  head  masters,  lie  does  not  pause  to  consider 
whether  these  “  men  of  intellectual  distinction  ”  would  accept 
the  change;  whether  the  inevitable  confinement  of  life  among 
the  young  would  be  tolerable  to  the  type  of  teacher  whom  he 
desiderates;  he  does  not  even  consider  whether  he  himself, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  is  not  a  case  in  point! 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  a  man  of  such  acute  penetra¬ 
tion  in  matters  of  sociology  should  have  missed  the  leading 
factor  in  this  argument.  Mr.  Wells  does  not  know  the  nature 
of  the  corporate  social  organism  which  is  made  up  of  schoolboys. 
“  Boys  who  are  to  be  free,  masterly  men  must  hear  free  men 
talking  freely  of  religion,  of  philosophy,  of  conduct.”  This 
sounds  well,  but  (to  speak  with  the  same  freedom  that  Mr. 
Wells  employs)  it  is  nonsense.  Boys,  of  any  age  up  to  eighteen, 
very  rarely  want  to  hear  any  talk  about  these  things;  they 
learn  about  them  not  by  the  methods  of  debating  societies,  but 
by  all  sorts  of  indirect  experience  and  intuition.  Very  rarely 
are  they  deeply  influenced  by  the  direct  formal  expression  of 
opinions  even  when  uttered  by  those  whose  opinion  they 
reverence. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  teachers  or  parents  should  always  keep 
silence,  or  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  a  boy  is  of  no  account  :  it  is  immensely  important. 
Both  Mr.  Wells  and  his  opponents  are  right  enough  in  trying  to 
secure  teachers  for  their  sons  who  will  provide  the  appropriate 
atmosphere.  Mr.  Wells  wants  teachers  of  the  Wells  type: 
“Kappa”  wants  teachers  of  the  “Kappa”  type;  and  the  fact 
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that  they  take  the  trouble  to  write  about  the  matter  shows 
that  they  feel  the  importance  of  the  issue. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  boy  again.  You  want  him  to  be  a 
“  free  ”  man  at  twenty-five,  at  thirty-five,  at  forty-five.  As 
a  scientific  problem,  the  question  is  not  to  be  answered  so 
easily  as  Mr.  Wells  would  have  us  believe.  The  young  adoles¬ 
cent  does  not  learn  freedom  by  being  made  a  prig  with  pre¬ 
cocious  notions  of  social  procedure,  beauty,  love,  and  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Creation.  The  public  school,  at  which  both 
“  Kappa  ”  and  Mr.  Wells  have  had  their  fling,  has  fallen  into 
precisely  this  same  error — attempting  to  “  capture  ”  the  boy 
by  a  premature  introduction  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
responsibilities  of  adult  life.*  The  scientific  study  of  adolescence 
is  coming  now  to  the  aid  of  the  youngster  who  has  not  suffered 
so  terribly  at  the  hands  of  the  dull  average  pedagogue,  except 
when  he  has  been  driven  too  hard  by  the  stress  of  competition. 
“Kappa”  cries,  “If  youth  but  knew!” — and  I  reply,  “Have 
patience,  anxious  soul;  he  will  know  in  time!” 

Let  us,  however,  trace  a  little  further  the  consequences 
that  follow  from  our  modern  system  —  schools  organized  as 
a  universal  institution  with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  teachers, 
the  largest  profession  in  the  country. 

The  teacher  is  not  appointed  to  introduce  original  ideas 
of  society  or  morals  into  the  life  of  his  scholars  ;  he  is  a 
professional  man  with  the  limitations,  honourable  ethical  limita¬ 
tions,  which  he  obeys  (perhaps  unconsciously)  in  honour  just 
as  a  solicitor  or  a  physician  does.  My  solicitor  is  a  Radical, 
keen  about  the  nationalization  of  land,  but  when  I  go  to  him 
for  professional  advice  and  defence  to  protect  my  property 
he  acts  the  professional  part,  and  he  would  be  base  to  do  other¬ 
wise  (he  would  also  lose  his  billet,  but  that  is  not  to  the  point 
just  now).  And  in  my  school  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  restrain 
myself  —  to  reserve  the  latest  ethical  and  social  inventions 
for  the  enjoyment  of  myself  and  my  adult  friends,  when  the 
boys  are  gone  to  bed.  They  are  not  my  boys  and  I  should 
be  playing  traitor  to  my  employers  if  I  sought  to  indoctrinate 
them  with  my  moral  experiments. 

“  But,”  complains  Mr.  Wells,  “  this  is  all  humbug!  My  com¬ 
plaint  against  you  schoolmasters  is  that  you  are  not  interested 
in  moral  or  social  experiments;  you  are  proper  and  soulless, 
you  have  no  fire  within  you!  I  want  to  alter  the  type,  to  set 
up  a  new  ideal  of  what  the  schoolmaster  should  be.”  Now  I 
will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  grant  this  premise,  although  it 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Wells  does  not  know  much  of  the  inner 
life  of  teachers.  He  has  his  fling  at  the  dullness  of  pedagogic 
magazines,  as  if  every  professional  and  technical  magazine  is 
not  necessarily  dull  and  unimaginative  to  the  outsider !  And 
against  one  trite  article  by  a  distinguished  head  master,  let  me 
set  the  work  of  Bowen  of  Harrow— perhaps  Mr.  Wells  has  never 
read  “  Arnoldides  Chiffers  ” ;  if  he  has  not,  let  him  turn  up  an 
old  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  f  And  there  are  plenty 
of  other  men — and  women  too — toiling  at  this  dull  trade  who 
know  their  way  in  the  world  of  wit  and  of  philosophy,  who 
read  H.  G.  Wells  both  for  edification  and  amusement  :  but  they 
do  not  wear  their  heart  on  their  sleeve. 

Let  us,  however,  assume,  what  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the 
majority  of  teachers  are  as  Mr.  Wells  describes  us.  I  maintain 
that  they  should  and  must  be  just  that,  for  the  situation  is 
simply  an  illustration  of  a  universal  social  phenomenon — the 
calling  makes  the  man,  or  rather  unmakes  him,  wraps  round 
him  a  set  of  habits,  a  Lebensanschauicng,  which  is  as  inevitable 
as  the  modest  cut  of  his  habiliments.  You  begin  by  herding 
together,  in  an  artificial  but  necessary  institution,  a  crowd  of 
children,  taking  them  from  the  natural  environment  of  home, 
and  you  put  this  man  to  shepherd  them  that  is  his  life  s  job. 
If  he  is  worth  his  salt,  he  puts  his  best  into  it,  gets  absorbed, 
gives  his  life  for  it;  and  then  you  round  on  him  because  he 
doesn’t  display  the  qualities  of  a  literary  hack  producing  at 
a  pinch  a  good  novel  or  illuminating  criticism  !  Why  not  ask 
him  “  at  a  pinch  ”  to  build  a  country  church  or  sail  a  steam- 

Will  the  reader  of  this  paper  condemn  me  because  I  cannot 


*  Arnold  of  Rugby  led  the  way  in  this  attempt  to  ‘ 1  hasten 
growth  of  the  adolescent. — See  Stanley’s  ‘‘Life,”  chapter  iii. 
f  That  essay  is  now  reprinted  in  Bowen’s  Life. 


throw  off  a  brilliant  article  with  the  ease  displayed  by  Mr. 
Wells  after  long  practice?  My  jerky,  loose  style  is  the  result 
of  environment  and  experience  in  the  classroom:  and  if  I,  or 
the  distinguished  head  master  whom  Mr.  Wells  attacks,  were 
better  writers  we  should  be  worse  teachers  ! 

You  put  your  teacher  in  a  monastery  and  then  expect  him  to 
display  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  the  man  about  town.  This 
may  be  armchair  sociology,  but  it  is  not  common  sense.  A 
deeper  view  of  human  life — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  animal 
life — shows  that  the  shoemaker  must  stick  to  his  last,  and  that 
to  see  a  man  (who  is  a  man)  at  his  best,  you  must  see  him 
at  his  trade.  Here  is  Johnson,  M.A.,  assistant  master— what 
a  dull  fellow  at  the  club;  he  plays  golf  well,  but  hasn  t  a  word 
to  say  for  himself  in  the  Golf  House;  seems  as  shy  and  awkward 
as  a  "country  yokel.  These  dull  schoolmasters,  you  say!  But 
get  a  look  at  him  with  his  boys;  they  know  him,  and  he  keeps 
his  humour  and  his  philosophy  for  them.  The  grind  is  pretty 
hard,  and  when  he  gets  a  rest  he  is  quite  prepared  to  hear  you 
talk  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  equals;  but  if  he  is  a  good 
schoolmaster,  ten  to  one  that  he  will  smoke  his  pipe  and  say 
nothing!  That  is  the  normal  type,  created  by  the  trade  he 
follows.  Sneer  at  him  if  you  like  in  the  club  or  the  philo¬ 
sophical  society  :  but,  if  you  have  boys  and  care  for  their  up¬ 
bringing,  you  will  respect  his  silence  and  give  him  a  share  of 
this  larger  social  life  which  you,  from  lack  of  imagination, 
fancy  he  despises. 

And,  after  all,  he  is  not  quite  the  dullard  you  imagine.  In 
these  days  a  schoolmaster  in  middle  life  who  is  doing  his  work 
well  knows  a  good  deal  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  He 
is  often  a  devoted  student  of  literature,  although  he  does  not 
train  himself  to  write  literary  criticism  ;  or  he  is  a  chemist, 
and  follows  keenly  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  science. 
His  calling  often  leads  him  to  make  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
many  branches  of  culture,  and  as  a  result  he  often  finds  himself 
drawn  out  of  the  circle  of  school  altogether  and  becomes  poli¬ 
tician  or  social  worker,  or  writer,  or  engineer.  Mr.  Wells 
will  probably  know  better  than  I  how  many  prominent  writers 
in  France  and  England  to-day  started  earning  their  bread  in 
the  schoolroom  ;  if  in  later  years  they  kick  the  intellectual 
ladder  by  which  they  climbed  to  a  loftier  view  of  life,  that, 
too,  is  not  without  analogy  in  other  callings. 

Still,  Mr.  Wells  is  right  :  if  the  teacher  plays  the  game  and 
remains  in  the  schoolroom  he  will  be  a  dull  fellow  all  his  days. 
And  what  angers  Mr.  WAlls  above  all  is  that  this  insipidity, 
as  he  calls  it,  is  displayed  especially  in  those  intimate  regions 
of  life  where  morals  and  character  are  concerned.  The 
last  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Wells  s  article  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  problem,  and  the  argument  needs  _  meeting,  not  on  any 
ground  of  professional  or  personal  prejudice,  but  from  the 
point  of  scientific  investigation  and  wide  empirical  experience. 
Now  I  stand  on  this  ground,  and  assert  that  the  young  adoles¬ 
cent  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  has  no  concern  with  the  stimu¬ 
lations  which  Mr.  Wells  desires  to  offer  him.  No  doubt  if 
you  do  so  stimulate  him,  if  you  make  him  precocious  either 
with  the  older  enthusiasms  of  the  churches  or  with  the  new 
enthusiasms  of  the  emancipated  whom  Mr.  Wells  follows,  you 
can  achieve  a  great  immediate  success  ;  you  can  get  any  num¬ 
ber  of  converts  to  any  creed  if  you  seek^  them  at  that  age. 
But  wise  parents  and  wise  teachers  cry  Hands  off !  Ex- 
perience  grows  and  ripens  in  the  tumult  of  these  years  not  by 
violent  intrusion  of  adult  experience,  but  mainly  by  the  in¬ 
direct  and  silent  forces  of  the  environment. 

I  think  Mr.  Wells  is  misled  by  a  superficial  reading  of  peda- 
o-oo-ic  literature.  Some  of  us,  not  many  as  yet,  write  books  on 
education  and  we  have  much  to  say  of  ideals  of  character,  of 
the  importance  of  the  moral  life,  and  so  forth.  We  are  sincere 
enough  in  such  writings  ;  but  is  Mr.  Wells,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  so  deceived  as  to  judge  of  a  profession  by  its  professional 
literature  ?  In  matters  of  morals  the  working  schoolmaster  is 
not  the  prig  that  Mr.  Wells  would  have  us  think  ;  he  knows 
the  limits  of  his  influence,  and,  as  I  have  shown  above,  he 
respects  limits  which  Mr.  Wells  would  have  him  oveistep. 

But  let  us  go  a  little  further  into  the  question  of  moral  liie 
in  schools.  Once  more  it  is  a  matter  of  sociological  investiga¬ 
tion.  Our  school  is  an  artificial  collection  of  human  beings, 
cut  off— not,  please,  by  the  teacher,  but  by  Mr.  Wells  and  the 
nation  at  large— from  the  experience  of  home,  of  workshop, 
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of  society.  Now  any  such  herd,  be  it  of  men  or  animals, 
tends  to  breed  its  own  diseases  and  its  own  virtues.  Bret 
Harte  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  “  Roaring  Camp,”  and  an 
Eton  master  finds  a  parallel  in  his  boarding  house.  Now  the 
problem  of  morals,  as  well  as  those  of  intellect  and  of  emo¬ 
tion,  which  trouble  the  schoolmaster  are  just  those  which  arise 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  in  this  artificially  constructed 
organism.  And  Mr.  Wells  has  as  little  right  to  dogmatize 
upon  their  solution  as  I  have  upon  the  ethics  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club.  There  is  no  space  in  this  article  for  construc¬ 
tive  suggestion,  but  the  solution  of  Mr.  Wells’s  difficulties  is 
easy.  As  is  society,  so  is  and  must  be  the  school.  School 
reform  comes  just  about  thirty  years  behind  social  reform. 
“  Our  ideal  of  what  a  schoolmaster  must  be  ”  is  a  part  of 
our  national  ideal  of  what  life  means  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Wells 
wants  to  alter  that  ideal,  he  must  begin  with  the  nation 
and  let  the  children  and  the  boys  follow  suit  in  good  time. 
Meanwhile,  do  not  expect  too  much  of  school  or  of  school¬ 
masters  ;  an  excess  of  schooling  is  unquestionably  a  bad  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  adolescent,  and  the  crying  need  of  the  time  is 
for  parents  (and  all  adults  who  care  about  such  things)  to  take 
part  of  the  burden  on  their  shoulders,  to  invite  teacher  and 
scholar  to  a  wider  share  in  the  common  life  and  thought 
which  lie  outside  the  cloister.  But  we  schoolmasters  will  not 
and  cannot  do  that  :  as  public  servants  we  abide  by  our  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  “  safe,”  the  conservative,  atmosphere  which  shel¬ 
ters  all  kinds  of  offspring  until  the  wings  are  grown. 


An  esteemed  correspondent  of  large  educational  experience, 
quoting  the  substance  of  Prof.  Adams’s  citations  from  Mr. 
Wells  ( Educational  Times,  November,  1910,  p.  449),  writes  : — 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  take  this  stuff  seriously,  but  I 
may  notice,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  news  for  teachers,  who  are 
constantly  warned  against  their  devotion  to  games,  that  theirs 
is  a  sham  enthusiasm.  In  their  ignorance  they  thought  that  the 
world  charged  them  with  a  fault  of  a  loud  dogmatism,  but  Mr. 
Wells  finds  that  this  is  not  so — they  shrink  from  emphatic 
speech.  And  one  word  as  to  this  “  deadly  silence,”  which  Mr. 
Wells  finds  so  puzzling.  When  a  man  at  the  street  corner  hears 
a  statement  contrary  to  his  opinion,  his  reply  too  often  is 
“You’re  a  liar  !  ”  The  schoolboy’s  equivalent  is  “Rot  !  ”  A 
more  courteous  manner,  when  a  man  does  not  wish  to  enter 
into  an  argument,  is  a  “  deadly  silence.”  A  man  assails  me 
in  the  train  with  his  praise,  say,  of  some  statesman  I  distrust 
or  of  some  principle  that  I  disapprove.  I  should  be  very 
foolish  then  and  there  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  him, 
however  absurd  I  considered  his  arguments  were  :  we  should 
both  get  unpleasantly  heated.  A  smile  and  a  “  deadly  silence  ” 
is  the  only  course. 

We  have  had  Mr.  Wells’s  appreciation  of  the  schoolmaster. 
Has  he  read  the  schoolmaster’s  conception  of  the  journalist  P 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  set  it  out  at  length  :  he 
has  only  to  adapt  his  own  description  of  schoolmasters.  The 
adaptation  would  Vie  just  as  true,  and  as  untrue,  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal. 

Mr.  Wells  speaks  of  schoolmasters  as  a  class.  No  man  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Wells  that  there  is  no  class  of  “school¬ 
masters,”  any  more  than  there  is  a  class  of  “  domestic  ser¬ 
vants.”  If  there  is  the  class  “schoolmaster,”  then  there  is  the 
class  “  father.”  And  I  should  have  the  same  right  that  Mr. 
Wells  has  used  to  say  :  “  Fathers  are  dull,  collectively  and 

individually— grey  and  dull.  Do  grown-up  sons  find  their 
fathers  refreshing  and  inspiring  persons  ?  Are  their  minds 
fountains  of  thought  in  which  they  bathe  and  are  restored  ? 
Do  sons  ever  find  a  freshness  and  power  in  their  father’s 
discourse  ?  ” 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Wells  has  played  these 
antics.  They  have  ceased  to  be  amusing.  An  old  book  tells 
us  of  the  fool  who  cast  about  firebrands  and  then  excused 
himself  with  “  Am  not  I  in  sport  ?  ”  I  had  my  suspicions  as  to 
the  cause  of  these  outbreaks,  and,  fortunately,  Mr.  Wells  has 
given  the  reason  in  his  own  words  in  “  Mankind  in  the  Making  ” 
(cited  in  Educational  Times,  March,  1904,  p.  151): 

Scolding  the  schoolmaster,  gibing  at  the  schoolmaster,  guying,  afflict¬ 
ing.  nnd  exasperating  the  schoolmaster  in  every  conceivable  way,  is  an 


amusement  so  entirely  congenial  to  my  temperament  that  I  do  not,  for 
one  moment,  propose  to  abandon  it.  It  is  a  devil  I  have,  and  I 
admit  it. 

Well,  it  is  quite  time  that  this  devil  was  cast  out. 


The  Manchester  Guardian  writes  (November  9)  :  —  “  The 
schoolmaster  is  often  reproached  with  being  dull.  In  many 
cases,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  revenge  taken  by  the  duffers  in 
later  life  for  the  reproaches  justly  put  on  them  at  school. 
With  others  the  reproach  is  based  half  on  the  easy  prejudice 
of  the  man  of  affairs  against  the  unpractical,  and  half  on  a 
rather  indiscriminate,  Composite  reminiscence  of  a  schoolroom 
manner  and  voice  ringing  with  obtuse,  withering  authority. 
A  few  years  ago  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  formulated  the  charge  with 
his  usual  incisiveness.  ‘  Who  does  not  know,’  he  wrote,  ‘  the 
schoolmaster’s  trite,  safe  admirations,  his  thin,  evasive  dis¬ 
cussions,  his  sham  enthusiasms  for  cricket,  for  fly-fishing,  for 
Perpendicular  architecture,  for  boyish  traits,  his  timid  refuge 
in  “  good  form,”  his  deadly  silences  ?  And  if  we  do  not  find 
him  a  refreshing  and  inspiring  person  ...  is  it  likely  our 
sons  will  F  ’  adding  lightly  that  this  dullness  is  imposed  upon 
the  schoolmaster  by  the  very  conditions  of  his  life.  In  the 
current  number  of  The  Educational  Times,  Prof.  Adams  deals 
with  the  indictment  in  a  manner  so  fresh  and  suggestive  as 
to  show  once  more  how  false  all  indictments  against  a  whole 
class  of  men  must  necessarily  be.  If  the  reputation  of  dull¬ 
ness  has  any  foundation,  the  fault,  he  suggests,  is  with  our¬ 
selves  for  giving  the  cult  of  the  dull  such  scope  as  it  has  in 
education.  A  full  half  of  a  schoolmaster’s  job  is  the  stern 
suppression  of  eccentricities  ;  ‘  society  looks  to  him  more  to 

develop  its  views  than  to  originate  views  of  his  own.  He  is 
expected  to  maintain  the  status  quo.'  He  is  a  landmark  rather 
than  an  outpost  of  civilization  ;  he  stands  for  the  sound  and 
accomplished  facts  and  the  venerable  traditions,  and  it  is  hinted 
that  letting  himself  go  means  mischief,  if  not  disaster.  There 
is,  Prof.  Adams  makes  out,  something  of  a  case  for  dullness — 
in  the  fight  sense  and  place.  ‘  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
we  teach  too  much,  and  that  we  are  frequently  dull  because  we 
stimulate  in  the  wrong  place.’  The  interesting  lesson  is  and 
ought  to  be  fatiguing,  and  your  good  master,  who  is  trying  all 
the  time  to  look  at  things  from  his  pupils’  point  of  view  rather 
than  insisting  on  his  own,  cannot  ignore  it.  It  is  sometimes 
said  we  must  beware  of  sapping  the  moral  fibre  of  the  pupil 
by  making  his  lesson  too  interesting  and  saving  the  boy  desir¬ 
able  effort  ;  where  else  is  the  preparation  for  an  uninteresting 
world  ?  Prof.  Adams  rightly  retorts  that  the  world  is  libelled 
— ‘  easy  for  most  of  us  it  certainly  is  not,  but  it  is  interesting 
for  all.’  When  he  adds,  ‘it  is  not  desired  that  the  pupils  shall 
be  saved  trouble,  but  rather  that  they  shall  be  made  to  take 
trouble — trouble  about  the  right  things,’  we  begin  to  suspect 
that  no  country  ever  had  worse  schoolmasters  than  it  deserved 
and  most  scholars  a  great  deal  better  than  they  deserved. 
Would  that  some  one  would  come  along  to  justify  and  illuminate 
for  us  the  inherent  dullness  of  the  merchant  and  the  professional 
man,  the  accountant  and  the  manufacturer  !  ” 

The  Journal  of  Education  says  :  “  A  lecture  on  Dullness  may 
be  anything  but  dull,  as  Prof.  Adams  proved  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  College  of  Preceptors  last  month.  He  took  up  the 
challenge  of  an  ex-schoolmaster — Mr.  H.  G.  Wells — who  pro¬ 
nounced  that  dullness  was  the  badge  of  all  the  tribe,  and  that 
as  he  read  an  educational  journal,  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
he  once  edited,  he  seemed  to  be  watching  a  game  of  billiards 
played  with  wooden  cushions  and  beechwood  balls.  With  stupid¬ 
ity,  Prof.  Adams  first  observed,  schoolmasters  are  not  charged, 
and  dullness  may  be  either  objective  or  subjective.  For  objec¬ 
tive  dullness,  imposed  on  him  by  the  conditions  under  which  he 
works,  the  schoolmaster  is  not  directly  responsible  ;  and  sub¬ 
jective  dullness,  though  doubtless  a  defect,  and  as  such  curable, 
is  not  altogether  blameworthy.  The  schoolmaster  owes  rever¬ 
ence  to  the  boy,  and  must  not  give  himself  away.  Moreover,  in 
the  work  of  training,  inhibition  is  no  less  important  than  stimu¬ 
lus,  and  wise  passiveness  is  often  mistaken  for  dullness.  It  is 
to  bo  hoped  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  will  accept  the  invitation  to 
descend  from  his  Olympian  heights  and  face  the  music  of  the 
Preceptors.” 
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CASSELL’S  NEW  PRIZE  BOOKS 


BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS. 

1 

BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

The 

Adventures 
of  Phyllis. 

By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 

A  splendid  story  of  a 
young  girl’s  adventures 

5,  amongst  brigands. 

/■.  With  4  Colour  and  4 
'  Black  -  and  -  white  Pic¬ 

tures  by  Bred  Whiting 
Cloth  gilt. 

Three  Girls 
on  a  Yacht. 

By  E.  E.  COWPEB. 

Relates  many  amusing 
and  thrilling  adventures 
of  three  girls  who  spend 
a  holiday  on  a  yacht. 
With  4  Colour  and  4 
Black  -  and  -  white  Pic¬ 
tures  by  E.  S.  Hodgson 
Cloth  gilt. 


5/- 


Etheldreda  the  Ready.  ^HORNEVMZEY. 

3,_  A  penetrating  story  of  the  modern  schoolgirl.  With 

/  4  Coloured  Plates  from  Drawings  by  Cuas.  Horrell. 

/  Cloth  gilt. 

The  Mysterious  Twins,  brenda girvin. 

3  .  _  Makes  an  amusing  and  even  exciting  story,  which  will 

,  6  appeal  strongly  to  all  schoolgirls.  With  4  Coloured 

'  Illustrations  by  Hilda  Cowham.  Cloth  gilt. 

P0ggy9  D.O.  By  HELEN  H.  WATSON. 

“  This  is  the  jolliest, prettiest,  sweetest,  and  most  original 

3/C+  story  for  children  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  day. 

/  O  With  4  Coloured  Plates  from  Drawings  by  Gertrude 

Steele.  Cloth  gilt. 


The  British  Girls’  Annual. 
5/- 


An  Entirely  New  Annual  for  Model  n  Girls,  containing 
contributions  by  all  the  best  and  most  popular  writers 
for  Girls.  With  8  beautiful  Colour  Plates  and  about 
300  Eull-page  Black  and- white  Pictures.  Cloth  gilt. 


5/- 


All  About 
Railways. 

A  Grand  Book  for  Boys. 

By  F.  S.  HARTNELL. 

Tells  all  a  boy  wants  to 
know  about  engines  and 
railways  in  an  attractive 
way,  in  language  which 

6/  any  boy  can  understand. 

/  ™  With  a  beautiful  Colour 
Frontispiece  and  48 
pages  of  Illustrations 
from  Photos.  Cloth  gilt. 

In  the  Days 
of  Nelson. 

By  Capt.  F.  H.  SHAW. 

A  splendid  book  of  ad¬ 
venture  after  a  boy’s 
own  heart. 

With  4  Colour  an  1  4 
Black-and-white  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Archie 
Webb.  Cloth  gilt, 
coloured  edges. 

Under1  the  Red  Rose.  By escott  lynn. 

A  stirring  Story  of  Adventure  during  the  period  of 

5/  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  With  4  Colour  and  4  Black- 

/  —  and-white  Illustrations  by  Christopher  Clark, 

R.I.  Cloth  gilt. 

Nobby’s  Luck.  By  e.  g.  protheroe. 

“The  book  is  exceedingly  well  written.”  —  School- 

5,  mistress.  Nobby  passes  through  some  very  hard 

m  times,  and  his  story  makes  most  attractive  reading. 

/  With  4  Colour  and  4  Black-and-white  Pictures  by 

J.  Eennemore,  R.I.  Cloth  gilt. 

Yo-ho  !  for  the  Spanish  Main,  walkey 

,  An  English  lad’s  adventures  while  in  search  of  a 

O  / mysterious  treasure  ship.  With  4  Coloured  Plates  by 
‘  Tom  Day.  Cloth  gilt. 

The  School  Mystery.  RALPH  SIMMONDS. 

The  freshest  school  story  that  has  appeared  for  many 
3/6  years.  Brimful  of  mystery,  fun,  and  adventure. 

*■'/  With  4  Coloured  Plates  by  Tom  Day.  Cloth  gilt. 


Three  New  Boohs  by  EDWARD  S.  ELLIS,  cioth  gilt,  gut  edges,  2  6  each. 


A  Hunt  on  Snow-Shoes 

With  4  Illustrations. 


The  Mountain  Star 

With  Colour  Frontispiece  and  3  Illustrations. 


TheForest  Messengers 

With  Colour  Frontispiece  and  3  Illustrations. 


CASSELL’S  FAMOUS  REWARD  BOOKS. 


A  new  Series  for  boys  and  girls,  comprising  all  the  best  and  most 
suitable  books  for  presentation.  Each  volume  contains  300-584  pages,  with 
1  Coloured  and  3  Black-and-white  Plates,  by  the  artists  named.  Cloth  gilt. 
Is.  6d.  each. 


Tom  Brown’s  School  Days 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 
Robinson  Crusoe 
“I  6  Midshipman  Easy 

/  w  Three  Midshipmen 

EACH.  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Ivanhoe 

_  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Oliver  Twist 

With  Gulliver’s  Travels 

Pour  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Full-  Swiss  Family  Robinson 

page  Peter  the  Whaler 

Plates  Westward  Ho ! 

The  Sketch  Book 

_  Captain  Cook’s  Voyages 

Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 


Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

G. Soper 
G. Soper 
Archie  Webb 
Tom  Day 
A.  E.  Jackson 
G. Soper 
C.  E.  Brock 
Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

C.  E.  Brock 
Miss  M.  L.  Attwell 
Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 
E.  S.  Hodgson 
Archie  Webb 
C.  E.  Brock 
E.  S.  Hodgson 
C.  Clark,  R.I. 
Miss  M.  L.  Attwell 


BEAUTIFUL  COLOUR  PICTURE  BOOKS. 


Bo-Peep. 

2/^.  About  twice  as  thick  as  last  year’s  volume,  with  many 
O  m0re  full-page  Pictures,  with  6  Coloured  Plates,  and 
e  O  id  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colour.  Picture  boaids, 
oi  o/O  2s.  6d.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Scrumshus  Stony  Book. 

One  of  the  most  original  Picture  Books  that  have 
O  R  appeared  for  many  seasons.  Contains  192  pages,  and 
**7  u  nearly  as  many  pictures.  Colour  picture  boards. 

For  Teddy  and  Me. 

Stories  by  MURRAY  FISHER  and  A.  G.  HERBERTSON. 

With  64  Pictuies  in  Colour  and  Black  and  white  by  r  rank 
°  Hart  and  J.  R.  Monsell.  In  attractive  picture  boards. 


26 


A  CHARMING  NATURE  BOOK. 


The  Sun’s  Babies. 
3/6 


By  EDITH  HOWES. 

With  4  Plates  in  Colour  bv  Frank  Watkins.  Cloth  gilt. 
This  book  is  quite  one  of  the  most  helpful  ana  charming  of 
guides,  calculated  to  enliven  the  study  of  nature  at  hrst  hand^ 


A  splendidly  lUus, rated  List  of  Juvenile  Gift  Books  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

CASSELL  <3  CO.,  Limited,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  London.  E.L. 
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The  Most  Remarkable  Readers  Ever  Published 

THE  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

Teachers  using  Nelson’s  famous  HIGHROADS  OF  HISTORY  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 

a  companion  series,  entitled 

HIGHROADS  OF 
GEOGRAPHY 

is  now  in  the  course  of  publication.  In  many  ways  the  “Highroads  of  Geography” 
are  the  most  remarkable  readers  ever  offered  to  the  schools.  They  are  bright  and 
original  books  written  from  the  most  modern  standpoint,  and  practical  geography  is 
their  keynote.  The  same  literary  qualities  which  distinguished  the  “Highroads  of 
History”  characterize  the  “Highroads  of  Geography.”  4  The  illustrations  are  mainly 

REPRODUCTIONS  OF  MASTERPIECES 

in  full  colour.  In  Books  I  and  II,  which  are  now  ready,  the  works  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  great  artists  have  been  laid  under  contribution:  —  Herkomer,  Turner,  Vicat  Cole, 

Constable,  Leader,  Goodall,  Briton  Riviere,  Stanhope  Forbes,  Lucy  Kemp  Welsh, 

David  Murray,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Landseer,  Millais,  J.  C.  Hook,  W.  L.  Wyllie,  Napier 
£  4  Hemy,  E.  J.  Poynter,  Girardet,  Colin  Hunter,  Yeend  King,  &c.  4 


PRACTICAL  GEOGRAPHY  THE  KEYNOTE 

Instead  of  the  old  summaries  of  matter  to  be  memorized,  the  books  conclude  with  a  selection  of  suitable 

poetry  and  a  series  of  exercises  based  on  each  lesson.  These  exercises  are  skilfully  planned  to  enlist  the 

interest  of  the  children,  to  correlate  geography  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  to  develop  the 
spirit  of  individual  investigation  and  deduction.  £  This  new  Series  makes  Geography  as  fascinating  as  History. 

Now  Ready 

BooK  I.  Sunshine  and  Shower.  128  pp.  16  Coloured  Plates.  lOd. 

BooK  II.  Scouting  at  Home.  .  .  174  pp.  16  Coloured  Plates.  Is. 

Nearly  Ready 

Booh  III.  England  and  Wales.  .  192  pp.  16  Coloured  Plates.  Is.  3d. 


THOMAS  NELSON  AND  SONS 

35  &  36  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. ;  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  New  York 
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EDUCATION  HAND-BOOKS 
FOR  TEACHERS. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING.  By 

Professor  James  Welton,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

5s.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  MORAL  TRAIN¬ 
ING,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  SCHOOL  DIS¬ 
CIPLINE.  By  Professor  James  Welton  and  P.  G.  Blandford,  M.A. 
3s.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  HYGIENE.  By  W.  P.  Welpton,  B.Sc.  With  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Physical  Education  by  Professor  Welton.  4s.  6d. 

THE  AIMS  AND  METHODS  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

A  Guide  for  Teachers.  By  John  Rennie,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson.  3s.  6d. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  DRAWING:  ITS  AIMS  AND 
METHODS.  By  S.  Polar  and  H.  C.  Quilter.  2s.  6d. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  NEEDLEWORK:  ITS  AIMS  AND 
METHODS.  By  Miss  H.  M.  Bradley,  B.A.  Is. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE.  By  R.  A.  Lyster,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  D.P.H. 

Second  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SPEECH.  By  B.  Dumville,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

VOICE  TRAINING  IN  SPEECH  AND  SONG.  By 

H.  H.  Hulbert,  M.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  is.  6d. 


'Giuvcrsitv  tutorial  press,  Xt>., 

DRURY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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DUSTLESS  SCHOOLS 


For  the  Anhydrous,  Economic,  and  most  effective  LAYINC  of  DUST 
and  DIRT,  not  only  DURINC  EACH  SWEEPINC,  but  also  THROUGHOUT 
ALL  THE  INTERVENING  PERIODS — which  is  of  greater  hygienic 

importance — 


The  Odourless,  or  Powerful  Germicidal 

—  FLORIGENE 
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(A  Registered  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE) 

On  all  School,  Laboratory,  &c., 

Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 
Very  EARLY  in  each  VACATION  for  Best  Results. 

Three  times  a  year  only  necessary,  as  each  application  lays 
the  dust  for  two  to  twelve  months  according  to  wear. 

Floors  are  impregnated,  not  sticky— the  ordinary  daily  sweeping 
alone  required  to  clean.  No  scrubbing  (unless  preferred), 
or  sprinkling  of  any  kind. 


Two  well-known  SCHOOL  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  have  recently 
jointly  reported  to  their  County  Borough  Education  Committee  on 
the  advantages  of  “  Plorigene  ”  —  as  the  result  of  bacteriological 
experiments  in  four  departments— as  follows  : — 

1.  Economy  of  labour  in  cleaning  the  room. 

2.  Prevention  of  the  rising  of  dust  once  deposited ; 

hence  a  healthier  atmosphere  for  breathing. 

They  also  favour  its  more  general  adoption,  especially 
in  rooms  where  drill  is  carried  out. 


Send  for  particulars,  Bacteriological,  Medical,  and  other 
Reports  and  Testimonials  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers — 

the“DUST-ALLAYER”co. 

Offices:  165  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  &c. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  SCALE. 

Whole  Page — Ordinary  £4  10  0  .  Position  £5  10  0 

Half  Page  „  2  10  0  .  „  3  0  0 

Quarter  Page  „  1  10  0  .  ,,  1  15  0 

Per  inch  in  broad  column  (half  width  of  page)  ...  0  7  0 
Narrow  Column  (one-third  page) .  2  0  0 
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BOOK-KEEPING,  AND  HOW  70  TEACH  IT 

At  the  Evening  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  oil  Wednesday,  November  16,  Dr.  G.  Armitage 
Smith  in  the  chair,  J.  Blake  Harrold,  Esq.,  A.C.I.S.,  E.C. It. A., 
read  a  paper  on  the  above  subject.  He  said  :  — 

The  study  of  book-keeping  is  second  to  none  in  calling  forth 
mental  ideas  and  initiative.  Those  who  have  but  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  subject  are  wont  to  decrj^  its  educational 
value,  but  an  answer  to  such  criticism  is  at  once  apparent — “  Are 
they  competent  to  judge  P  ”  However  clever  they  may  be  in  other 
matters,  they  are  not  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  what 
they  do  not  understand.  The  English  nation  is  a  commercial 
nation,  and  more  and  more  do  parents  require  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  be  trained  in  subjects  to  fit  them  for  their  struggles 
in  after  life.  It  is  now  claimed  that  book-keeping,  which 
requires  a  good  arithmetical  knowledge,  is  second  to  none  in  its 
importance  to  all,  for  every  one  needs  to  know  how  to  keep  some 
record  of  liis  income  and  expenditure,  and  this  knowledge  can 
hardly  be  obtained  too  soon.  In  its  study  the  critical  faculties 
are  strengthened  and  a  mathematical  mind  is  developed.  Young 
students  can  he  easily  brought  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
subject,  particularly  if  it  be  attractively  expounded,  and  if  the 
accounts  of  various  clubs  (football,  cricket,  &c.)  connected,  with 
a  school  are  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  a  competent  student — 
subject,  of  course,  to  an  efficient  audit  on  the  part  of  a  respon¬ 
sible  person — such  practical  results  of  an  elementary  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  subject  will  go  far  to  stimulate  in  others  an 
increasing  desire  to  become  equally  competent. 

The  commercial  use  which  book-keeping  can  he  made  to  serve 
is  an  admirable  answer  to  the  student’s  eternal  question  (when 
told  he  is  to  take  up  a  new  subject)  “  What  good  is  it?  ”  Such 
a  query  is  less  irritating  when  so  obvious  a  retort  is  possible. 

We  are  told  that  we  live  in  a  strenuous  age,  that  the  struggle 
for  life  is  now  so  severe  and  the  position  of  the  worker  so  pre¬ 
carious,  that  the  only  safe  rule  for  the  young  is  some  such  sordid 
maxim  as  “  learn  to  earn  ;  ”  but  we  are  forgetting  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “culture.”  If  it  be  asked  why  one  diploma  is  better 
than  another,  the  tutor  is  content  to  say  that  the  examination  is 
harder  and  honestly  believes  that  to  be  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  borrowing  an  idea  from 
China,  that  brilliant  model  of  enlightened  progress  and  good 
government,  introduced  the  system  of  competitive  examination 
for  the  Civil  Service,  where  fractional  percentages  are  added  up 
to  qualify  a  candidate,  and  there  is  no  semblance  of  a  personal 
interview,  except  with  the  physician  ;  but  examinations  and  per¬ 
centages  are  not  an  absolutely  sound  test  of  capacity.  Indeed,  a 
competitive  examination  is  little  more  than  a  duel  between  the 
examiner  and  the  coach  over  the  body  of  the  candidate.  We  are 
doing  the  cause  of  education  and  the  mental  progress  of  the 
race  enormous  injury  by  the  stupid  system  under  which  a  man 
who  makes  1,000  marks  finds  a  post,  while  an  equally  good  man 
who  makes  999  marks  is  sent  back  to  obscurity.  The  obvious 
retort  that  if  he  makes  fewer  marks  he  is  not  so  good  a  man 
simply  begs  the  question.  An-  examination  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors  is  on  a  different  basis  ;  here  the  raison  d’etre  is  not 
to  pick  out  a  few,  but  to  test  the  many— to  assure,  in  fact,  that 
they  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  what  they  have  been 
taught. 

The  purpose  of  education  is,  however,  to  make  not  a  mere 
wage-earner,  but  a  man.  Necessary  as  money  may  be,  it  is  only 
a  means,  and  a  very  subordinate  means,  to  the  end,  which  is  the 
multiplication  of  cultured  humanity.  Unless  the  study  of  ac¬ 
counts  subserve  this  purpose,  it  is  unworthy  of  a  prominent 
place  among  the  items  of  a  curriculum.  I  wish  to  show  that  it 
does,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  taking  a  wider  outlook  than 
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that  of  some  who  say  that  book-keeping  consists  merely  in  setting 
down  figures  in  the  right  places  and  adding  them  up. 

Book-keeping  is  a  part  of  education — that  is,  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  we  develop  the  mental  and  moral  character.  At 
the  lowest,  a  teacher  has  to  fit  his  pupils  to  earn  their  liveli¬ 
hood,  to  supply  them  with  a  knowledge  of  certain  indispensable 
facts,  and  to  train  them  in  moral  duties  which  they  will  have 
henceforward  to  practise.  More  than  this,  he  must  aim  at  train¬ 
ing  them  in  activity,  vigour,  and  accuracy  in  mental  operations, 
that  they  may  learn  to  love  the  right  thing  and  do  it  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  not  in  grudging  obedience  to  the  old  proverb  that 
“  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.” 

The  cultivation  of  activity  of  mind  is  one  important  point.  An 
examination  paper  on  book-keeping  differs  from  the  actual  books 
of  a  firm  in  several  important  particulars.  It  represents,  perhaps,  a 
month’s  transactions,  perhaps  a  couple  of  a  dozen  of  them,  while 
in  actual  work  there  will  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  times  the 
number.  Everything  in  it  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  one 
man,  the  candidate,  whereas  later  he  will  find  himself  specializing 
in  one  kind  only.  He  must  learn  the  active  intelligence  that  will 
enable  him  to  disentangle  his  mind  from  the  complex  and  con¬ 
centrate  it  on  the  simple,  and,  without  losing  his  power  of  seeing 
a  group  of  things  as  a  whole,  he  must  be  able  to  contemplate  any 
element  by  itself  in  detail.  At  this  point  comes  in  the  supreme 
need  of  arithmetical  agility.  Any  instructor  would  deny  emphati¬ 
cally  the  teaching  conveyed  by  the  words  “  Slow  and  sure.”  The 
contrary  is  often  the  truth.  It  is  the  rapid  calculator  who  is  the 
most  accurate,  and  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  have  been 
taught  to  add,  multiply,  and  divide  mentally  with  promptitude. 

Last  of  the  mental  virtues  that  I  have  named  is  accuracy.  The 
study  of  book-keeping  is  a  sure  (and  sometimes  severe)  cure  for 
slovenliness.  The  books  cannot  be  permitted  to  balance  approxi¬ 
mately.  As  a  writer  once  remarked,  “  Whether  the  path  through 
the  month’s  transactions  be  direct  or  tortuous,  Debit  and  Credit 
must  find  themselves  absolutely  side  by  side  at  the  close.  It  is 
better  training  in  this  respect  than  physical  science,  in  which  all 
nature  is  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  observer  to  make  his  obser¬ 
vations  unreliable.  The  book-keeper  may  have  to  invent  assets 
or  liabilities  on  occasion,  but  he  must  do  this  with  a  sharp  eye 
to  the  accurate  interlocking  of  the  parts  of  the  complete 
structure.” 

Second  only  to  accuracy  is  the  other  essential  of  neatness. 
Slovenly  working  must  be  discouraged,  for  if  “  Cleanliness  be  next 
to  Godliness  ”  the  average  schoolboy  is,  in  his  work,  usually  very 
far  distant  from  that  desirable  estate  !  In  book-keeping,  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  subject  is  neatness  essential.  To 
aid  this  a  good  style  of  handwriting  must  be  cultivated.  In 
The  Educational  Times  of  March  1  last  the  following  article 
appeared  : — 

When  the  Times  devotes  a  long  leader  to  such  a  humble  accomplish¬ 
ment  as  “Handwriting,”  one  may  infer  that  “there’s  matter  in’t.” 
The  occasion  was  a  declaration  by  Mr.  Huth  J ackson  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Bankers  :  “he  must  frankly  say  that  he  thought  that 
the  standard  of  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  in  the  matter  of  hand¬ 
writing  was  not  so  high  as  it  used  to  be,  and  this  was,  curiously  enough, 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  been  educated  in  our  great 
public  schools  than  in  the  case  of  others  who  had  not  the  advantages  of 
a  public-school  education.”  The  public  schools  may  fight  the  matter 
out  with  Mr.  Jackson  ;  and  it  will  not  do,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  pass 
on  the  blame  to  the  parents.  Nor  will  Hamlet’s  excuse  serve  : 

“  I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 

A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour’d  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning.” 

Apparently,  Hamlet  had  learned,  and  had  deliberately  followed  a  mis¬ 
leading  model  to  unlearn ;  we  suspect  Mr.  Jackson’s  young  men  have 
never  learned,  though,  when  they  come  to  him,  it  would  do  them 
“  yeoman  service.”  As  the  Times  says,  “  why  should  these  things  be  ?  ” 
“  Apparently,”  it  answers,  ‘ ‘  because  our  schoolmasters  hold,  with  Dog¬ 
berry,  that  to  write  comes  by  nature,  and  that  it  does  not  much  matter 
whether  educated  men  and  women  write  well  or  ill,  legibly  or  illegibly.” 
Well,  “  it  does  matter  a  great  deal.”  We  do  not  inquire  whether  bad 
writing  means  “  arrogance  or  carelessness  ”  :  enough  that  writing  that 
is  not  clear  is  an  intolerable  nuisance.  There  is  needed  but  the  slightest 
effort  of  attention  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  remedy  the 
mischief. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  of  teachers  taking 
greater  pains  in  teaching  their  pupils  to  write  properly.  In  one 
of  the  most  difficult  competitive  examinations  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  of  the  Home  (Class  I)  and  India  Civil  Service, 
marks  are  now  deducted  for  bad  and  illegible  handwriting,  and 
in  most  other  examinations  great  value  is  given  to  it,  con¬ 


sequently  the  need  of  proper  tuition  in  this  essential  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  self-evident — for  other  purposes  than  book-keeping ! 

The  subject  of  Book-keeping  is  a  very  wide  and  comprehensive 
one,  which  has  existed  almost  as  long  as  trade  has.  In  the  early 
days  of  barter  no  accounts  were  necessary,  nor  are  they  now 
where  such  a  system  is  still  in  vogue.  The  dividing  line  between 
barbarism  and  civilization  is  the  starting-point  for  the  keeping  of 
accounts.  Although  the  origin  of  book-keeping  is  obscure,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  go  back  to  that  period  of  time  which 
indicates  the  dawn  of  civilization,  and  to  trace  the  slow  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  necessity  of  some  method  of  keeping  the  records  of 
transactions.  It  was  certainly  known  to  the  ancients,  for  Cicero 
arranged  bill  transactions  between  Rome  and  Athens  to  prevent 
the  remittance  of  money  for  his  son’s  education. 

The  Italian  system  of  book-keeping  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
known  method  of  keeping  accounts,  and  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  real  birthplace  of  book-keeping  was  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  where  it  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  great  trading  developments  of  Venetia. 

The  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ”  furnishes  valuable  particulars 
of  the  early  authors  : — Lucas  di  Bargo,  a  mathematician  and 
scholar,  published  a  treatise  on  this  subject  as  early  as  1495. 
This  was  followed  by  several  others,  possessing  considerable 
merit,  but  useless  on  account  of  their  complexity.  In  course  of 
time,  the  mercantile  community  evolved  a  more  practical  system, 
which  replaced  the  theoretical  suggestions  of  writers  utterly 
ignorant  of  commercial  matters.  It  seems  not  to  have  been 
until  1553  that  a  work  on  this  subject  was  published  in  this 
country,  when  James  Peel  showed  how  “  to  keep  a  perfecte 
accompte  of  Debitour  and  Creditour.”  Some  years  later  he 
wrote  “The  patheway  to  perfectness  in  the  accomptes  of  Debitour 
and  Creditour,”  and  these  books  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
Peel’s  skill  in  this  particular  dii’ection.  Different  persons,  from 
time  to  time,  have  kept  “  chronicles  ”  or  “  diaries  ”  of  their  own, 
and  it  is  recorded  of  David  Wedderburne  that  he  compiled  the 
“  Compt  Bulk”  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Since  this  time  other  authors  have  explained  their  particular 
methods,  and,  unlike  modern  authors  of  works  upon  this  subject, 
they  invariably  found  fault  with  the  publications  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  and  endeavoured  forthwith  to  remedy  the  defects. 
John  Mair,  in  1741,  earned  the  approbation  of  the  public  for  his 
excellent  work  of  this  character,  and  William  Webster,  fourteen 
years  later,  prefaced  his  publication  with  the  words  “  I  am 
sensible  that  book-sellers’  shelves  are  already  loaded  with 
treatises  on  this  subject.”  Then  followed  Gordon  of  Glasgow 
and  William  Squire  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  latter  of  whom  wrote  :  “  The  reader  should  be  an  expert  in 
drawing  out  bills  of  parcels  which  will  conduce  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  understanding  of  the  practice  of  Book-keeping.” 
In  1796  Mr.  E.  T.  Jones  of  Bristol  devised  a  “plan  for  keeping 
books  correctly,”  breaking  the  ice  with  a  treatise  which  is  still 
held  in  very  high  estimation,  and  received  a  “  patent  ”  under  the 
hands  of  his  Majesty  King  George  III  for  his  “English  System 
of  Book-keeping.”  Then  followed  a  visible  improvement  in  the 
writings  of  authors  on  this  important  subject — as  in  those  of 
Booth  (1789),  Hamilton  (1820),  Morrison  (1823),  and  Chambers; 
but  all  were  elementary  works  more  particularly  adapted  to 
schools  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  system  by  the 
example  of  one  set  of  books  adapted  to  foreign  trade  ;  so  that  in 
the  nineteenth  century  the  list  of  authors  on  works  of  book¬ 
keeping  is  a  lengthy  one,  and  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  make 
special  distinctions  as  to  their  character  at  this  time.  In 
the  past  ten  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  big  advance 
in  the  quality  of  the  text-books  and  a  corresponding  alteration 
in  the  style  of  the  examinations.  As  the  now  old-fashioned 
Euclid  has,  if  one  may  so  term  it,  been  developed  into  the  modern 
text-book  on  Geometry,  so  has  book-keeping  been  evolved  into 
a  concise  and  practical  art  which  has  necessitated  teachers  being 
“up-to-date”  in  their  knowledge.  One  essential,  then,  in  the 
successful  teaching  of  the  subject  is  a  proper  text-book — there 
are  very  many  excellent  ones  on  the  market,  and  it  would  be 
invidious  to  make  special  distinctions  here  (although  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  advise  any  one  privately  in  the  matter).  It  is,  or 
should  be,  obvious  that  a  text-book  in  use  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  present  requirements,  but  it  is  un¬ 
fortunately  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  other  essential  is  that  the  teacher  be  a  master  of  his 
subject.  This,  again,  should  be  too  obvious  to  need  mention, 
but,  unfortunately,  experience  as  an  examiner  has  proved 
the  contrary.  I  have  been  told  of  an  instance  where,  when 
book-keeping  was  added  to  the  curriculum  of  a  school,  the 
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only  master  who  had  spare  time  to  take  it  on  the  day  allotted 
was  the  gymnastic  instructor !  In  another  case,  the  French 
master  had  to  undertake  the  duty.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen 
was  acquainted  in  the  smallest  degree  with  the  subject,  and, 
however  competent  they  might  have  been  in  their  proper  spheres, 
it  is  evident  that  their  so-called  “tuition”  in  a  matter  in  which 
they  were  as  ignorant  as  their  pupils  was  mere  waste  of  time 
and  did  far  more  harm  than  good. 

Having,  then,  secured  a  competent  teacher  and  a  proper  text¬ 
book,  the  learner  has  his  pathway  made  smooth.  As  a  lecturer 
on  accountancy  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  during  which  period 
man;  hundreds  of  students  have  passed  through  my  hands,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence  on 
the  best  method  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  book-keeping  to 
others. 

As  vrith  so  many  other  subjects,  the  teaching  of  the  first  steps 
is  the  most  difficult  part ;  the  average  scholar  seems  often  almost 
wilfully  dense  and  incapable  of  understanding  the  simplest  facts. 
The  first  consideration  is  to  secure  the  pupils’  interest.  To  do 
this  it  is  essential  that  they  understand  what  they  are  doing  and 
why  they  do  it  in  the  manner  taught. 

Book-keeping,  however,  has  to  be  done  in  writing,  and  not 
mastered  by  reading  books,  and,  consequently,  a  little  practical 
demonstration  goes  far  to  make  the  teacher’s  meaning  clear. 
The  terms,  “Dr.”  and  “  Cr.”  are  the  first  stumbling  blocks.  By 
taking  two  blackboards  and  ruling  each  as  a  ledger  account, 
and  inserting  a  few  transactions  (as  shown)  this  point  is  soon 
mastered.  The  whole  subject,  it  should  be  explained,  depends 
upon  the  elementary  fact  that  “where  there  is  a  receiver  there 
must  be  a  giver,”  and  the  theory  of  double  entry  is  based  upon 
this.  Make,  therefore,  the  students  understand  this  fact  clearly 
by  such  instances  as  “  Sold  goods  to  Jones,  £10”;  explain  that 
Jones  is  the  receiver  and  you  are  the  giver;  but,  as  you  are 
keeping  your  own  books,  you  must  keep  some  record  of  xuhat  you 
give  (or  receive),  and,  consequently,  in  this  case,  your  Goods 
Account  gives.  When  once  the  student  has  a  grip  of  the  “  why 
and  wherefore  ”  of  his  work  progress  is  rapid. 

The  golden  rules  of  book-keeping  must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plained  and  inculcated  as  soon  as  possible  :  (1)  debit  the  receiver 
or  what  is  received,  and  credit  the  giver  or  what  is  given,  (2)  debit 
a  loss  and  credit  a  gain,  (3)  every  debit  must  have  a  correspond¬ 
ing  credit — The  totals  of  all  debits  must  equal  the  totals  of  all 
credits.  Having  explained  thus  the  theory  of  double-entry  book¬ 
keeping,  the  next  step  is  to  show  how  necessary  a  book  of  first 
entry  is  to  ensure  the  non-omission  of  one-half  of  a  transaction 
as  would  be  possible  with  direct  ledger  postings.  Thus  comes 
in  the  Journal,  the  two  money  columns  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  page  being  explained  as  significant  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  sides  of  the  ledger.  After  the  students  are  proficient 
in  thus  entering  transactions,  the  next  step  is  to  show  them  how 
to  shorten  their  work  ;  this,  as  a  saving  of  labour  and  trouble,  is 
always  received  in  an  attentive  and  welcome  manner.  I  refer 
more  especially  to  the  “  Combinations.”  The  purchases  of  £10 
worth  of  goods  from  Brown,  Jones,  &  Robinson  on  the  same 
date  can  be,  of  course,  shortened  by  entering  “  Goods,  £30,  Dr.  to 
Brown  £10,  to  Jones  £10,  and  to  Robinson  £10  ”  ;  instead  of 
“Goods £10, Dr.  to  Brown £10”  ;  “Goods  £10,  Dr. to  Jones £10,” &c. 
When  it  is  realized  that  two  “  goods  ”  entries  are  thus  omitted 
(apparently),  the  value  of  such  a  step  is  always  self-evident  to 
the  learners.  Another  help  to  beginners  in  remembering  on 
which  side  of  the  Journal  a  discount  entry  goes,  is  that  it  is 
almost  invariably  (in  elementary  transactions)  on  the  side  where 
the  money  is.  All  such  business  transactions  are  necessarily  un¬ 
familiar  to  the  average  schoolboy,  and  any  little  hint  of  this 
description  fixes  the  idea  in  his  mind. 

As  soon  as  the  Journal  is  mastered — and  a  number  of  exer¬ 
cises  in  journalizing  only  should  be  worked — the  next  process 
is  merely  copying,  and,  remembering  how  the  Journal  comes 
into  being,  the  reason  of  transferring  into  the  grand  livre — the 
book  of  final  entry,  or  Ledger  —  is  self-evident  and  quickly 
mastered. 

When  the  postings  are  complete,  the  extraction  of  the  Trial 
Balance  (which  with  beginners  should  be  made  up  of  “totals  ”) 
follows,  and  it  can  be  given  added  interest  if  a  little  assumed 
anxiety  is  apparent  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  to  whether  the 
sides  will  agree  and  are  also  in  agreement  with  the  Journal  total. 
If  the  Ledger  a/cs  are  properly  folioed,  the  insertion  of  the  folio 
numbers  in  the  Journal  is  of  interest  to  young  students,  as 
they  are  usually  very  keen  on  “  filling  up  the  gaps.”  It  is  all- 
important  to  arouse  and  maintain  a  keen  interest  in  the  early 
stages,  for  later  the  acquired  knowledge  kindles  in  the  student  a 


desire  to  continue  the  subject  for  its  own  sake.  The  Trial  Balance 
proving  correct,  we  have  then  to  “  balance  our  books  ”  arid  ex¬ 
tract  the  “  Balance  a/c,”  the  meaning  of  which  soon  becomes 
impressed  on  the  beginner’s  mind  when  he  is  told  of  its  reason 
and  reminded  of  the  golden  rule  that  “  there  cannot  be  a  debit 
without  a  corresponding  credit,”  and  consequently  that,  if  he  is 
closing  “  Jones  a/c  ”  by  writing  in,  say,  “  To  Balance  £5.  10s.,” 
he  must,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  “  Balance  a/c,”  insert  its 
counterbalancing  entry :  “  By  Jones  £5.  10s.”  The  closing  of 
the  Goods  and  Profit  and  Loss  a/cs  have  to  be  specially  made 
clear.  Thus  far,  then,  with  a  few  complete  exercises  of  elemen¬ 
tary  transactions,  any  class  should  have  mastered  the  system  of 
double  entry. 

When  this  stage  has  been  reached,  the  next  step  is  to  impress 
upon  them  that,  as  in  business,  “time  is  money,”  the  shorter 
the  methods  adopted  the  better.  The  use  of  the  Journal  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  sometimes  obligatory  abroad  for  all  transac¬ 
tions,  and  hence  this  system  is  known  as  the  “  Continental 
System  ”  ;  but  when  an  ordinary  waste  book  (or  list  of  transac¬ 
tions)  is  examined,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  items  consist  of  either  “the  receipt  or 
payment  of  cash”  or  “ the  purchase  or  sale  of  goods.”  It  has, 
of  course,  been  found  in  actual  commercial  life  to  be  impossible 
in  most  businesses  to  journalize  all  items,  and  therefore  other 
books  of  first  entry  are  brought  into  use,  in  which  transactions 
of  a  similar  nature  are  collected  together.  The  chance  of  less 
work  is,  as  I  have  said,  always  inviting  to  scholars,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  usually  welcome  and  eagerly  master  the  promised 
greater  ease  of  work.  Here,  then,  is  the  opportunity  for  bringing 
early  into  the  subject  the  up-to-date  and  practical  method  of 
book-keeping,  which  is  alone  now  required ;  viz.,  the  use  of  a 
Gash  Booh  for  all  the  cash  transactions,  the  Purchases  Booh  for 
all  the  credit  purchases,  and  the  Sales  Booh  for  all  the  credit 
sales,  leaving  “what  cannot  go  into  either  of  these  books”  for 
the  Journal,  as  the  other  booKs  of  first  entry — Bills  Booh,  Beturns 
Booh,  &c. — are  not  required  for  the  Junior  Syllabus.  A  few 
exercises  are  usually  enough  for  this  modern  system  (which 
should  alone  be  taught)  to  be  well  mastered.  At  first  a  little 
confusion  is  caused  in  the  posting  to  the  Ledger,  but  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  practical  method  in  shortening  the  labour  are 
grasped  so  quickly  that  it  is  very  easily  learned. 

The  Journal  so  admirably  shows  the  theory  of  double  entry 
and  is  so  helpful  in  beginning,  that  it  should  always  be  adhered 
to  at  the  commencement  of  teaching  book-keeping,  but  its  super- 
session  by  the  other  books  mentioned  should  take  place  as  early 
as  possible. 

A  disquisition  on  the  subject  of  “  how  to  teach  ”  is  by  no  means 
easy.  A  teacher’s  problems  and  trials  are  inexhaustible;  some 
take  an  individual,  others  some  dozens  at  a  time;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  submitted  that  the  method  now  advocated  will  be 
found  to  be  the  best  to  suit  the  general  requirements. 

When  the  books  are  mastered  comes  the  introduction  of  more 
advanced  transactions  dealing  with  technical  practical  terms, 
such  as  “  bank,”  “  bills  of  exchange,”  &c.  To  most  quickly  make 
these  understood,  the  circulation  of  actual  forms  (cheques,  &c.) 
is  very  helpful.  Take  an  ordinary  cheque,  “to  bearer”  and  “to 
order,”  and  explain  how  it  is  filled  up,  dealt  within  actual  trans¬ 
fer,  and  entered  into  the  books  of  its  various  possessors  ;  then 
ask  the  students  to  each  draw  one  out  unaided.  Follow  a  similar 
course  with  bills  of  exchange,  and  it  will  be  remarkable  how 
soon  all  is  grasped.  Pay  attention  to  the  additional  points  :  the 
“  crossing  ”  of  a  cheque,  the  ad  valorem  stamp  on  a  bill,  &c.,  for 
all  such  have  practical  interest,  and  are,  therefore,  compre¬ 
hended.  The  old  adage,  “  An  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  ton  of 
theory,”  is  nevermore  apparent  than  at  this  stage  of  the  subject. 
A  knowledge  of  business  terms  is  now  becoming  very  essential, 
and  the  scope  can  be  enlarged  at  almost  every  lesson. 

The  syllabus  of  one  County  Council  suggests  that  each  class 
should  be  taught  collectively,  “  a  portion  of  each  lesson  being 
devoted  to  the  explanation  of  principles,  transactions,  and  terms, 
and  a  portion  to  the  elucidation  of  difficulties  met  with  in  the 
home  work.”  This  is  an  excellent  rule  to  follow,  hut  in  the 
reverse  order — viz.,  first  go  through  the  home  work,  and  make  all 
difficulties  clear,  before  opening  up  new  ground.  Thus  no  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  students’  minds  will  result,  and  they  will  feel  that 
they  hnow  what  has  gone  before  and  not  be  confused  with  new 
matter. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  bring  a  class  of  young  students  of 
either  sex  up  to  this  stage — that  of  the  Junior  Examination 
Syllabus — in  a  couple  of  terms,  if  two  separate  lessons  of  one 
'hour  each  be  given  per  week  and  an  adequate  amount  of  home 
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woi’lc  be  done.  It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that  the  syllabus 
approved  by  the  Council  for  the  Junior  Examination  is  as 
follows  : — 

A  knowledge  of  Double-Entry  Book-keeping  and  of  ordinary 
mercantile  terms.  The  Journal  and  its  subdivisions — Purchases. 
Sales,  and  Cash  books — posting  to  Ledger — Trial  Balance,  Profit  and 
Loss  account,  and  Balance  Sheet.  Bank  and  bills  transactions,  con¬ 
signment  accounts,  &c. 

And  this  ground  has  been  well  covered  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 
Students  of  a  slightly  higher  age  can  be  prepared  for  examina¬ 
tions  of  a  higher  level  in  a  course  of  twenty-four  weeks  with  one 
lesson  per  week — e.g.,  such  a  course  at  the  Birkbeck  College  has 
been  found  ample  for  both  the  Advanced  Examinations  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
but  adult  students  are  naturally  more  eager  to  master  the  sub¬ 
ject,  knowing  its  importance  to  them.  A  willing  student  makes 
rapid  progress  !  Consequently  it  should  not  be  found  impossible 
to  commence  with  a  class  of  raw  beginners  in  January  and  to 
prepare  them  for  the  Midsummer  Junior  Examination  of  the 
College. 

Any  further  remarks  which  you  will  permit  me  to  give  as 
regards  the  heading,  “  A  knowledge  of  mercantile  terms,”  apply 
equally  to  students  preparing  for  the  Senior  Examination,  with 
which,  after  a  disquisition  on  the  preliminary  stage  (which,  I  am 
afraid,  has  been  considered  of  undue  length),  I  will  now  deal. 
The  Syllabus  of  the  Advanced  Stage  is  as  follows  : — 

First  Class  [or  Senior'].— A  more  advanced  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Junior  syllabus,  with  the  addition  of  Partnership 
accounts,  preparation  of  Trading  and  Profit  and  Loss  accounts, 
Reserve  accounts,  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  accounts 
(capital,  &c.)  of  Limited  Companies. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  a  more  extended  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  entrants  is  requisite.  The  candidate  for  the  Advanced 
certificate  is  assumed  to  have  the  Junior,  and  consequently  he 
will  be  tested  to  ascertain  that  he  is  master  of  the  higher  level 
of  the  work  detailed.  He  should  be  able  to  enter  and  post  trans¬ 
actions,  and  consequently  the  “  back-bone  ”  of  the  usual  type  of 
Advanced  paper  is  a  given  Trial  Balance  from  which  he  is  expected 
to  prepare  a  Trading  Account,  a  Profit  &  Loss  A/c  and  a  Balance 
Sheet.  Usually  a  few  “  adjustment  entries  ”  are  required  to  be 
taken  into  account.  An  ordinary  merchant  naturally  is  unable 
to  pay  all  his  accounts  on,  say,  the  last  day  of  the  year  ;  he  may 
have  paid  some  charges  in  advance — e.g.,  telephone,  rent,  or 
rates.  The  candidate  must  be  made  aware  of  the  treatment  of 
such  common  incidents  in  practical  everyday  business  life.  It 
is  not  difficult  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  accounts  of  one 
year  must  include  not  only  the  expenses  paid,  but  also  those 
which  have  accrued,  and  as  a  set-off  must  be  given  the  benefit  of 
payments  in  advance  made  during  the  period  treated. 

The  great  majority  of  examinations,  even  of  an  Intermediate 
level,  now  include  at  least  one  question  or  exercise  of  this  type. 
It  is  no  doubt  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  the  Trading 
and  P.  &  L.  a/cs,  for  a  complete  survey  or  description  would 
occupy  too  long ;  suffice  to  say  that  the  Trading  a/c  should  include 
the  items  to  be  found  in  an  ordinai’y  Goods  a/c  and  such  items  as 
wages  and  carriage  inwards  which  directly  enter  into  the  cost 
of  production.  In  many  businesses  there  are  special  charges 
which  must  be  included — e.g.,  in  a  wine  importer’s  books,  the 
customs  duties  form  a  considerable  addition  to  the  initial  cost  of 
the  commodity,  but  common  sense  and  experience  gained  by 
practice  are  the  great  factors  in  deciding  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
to  be  included.  The  balance  of  the  Trading  a/c  is  the  gross  profit, 
which  is  carried  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  a/c,  to  the  debit  of  which 
are  placed  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  business — rent,  establish¬ 
ment,  management,  and  distributive  expenses — which  enables  the 
net  profit  to  be  arrived  at.  If,  when  this  type  of  accounting  is 
commenced,  the  reason  for  it  is  made  apparent,  it  is  soon  grasped 
b}*  the  learners.  A  concrete  instance  much  assists  its  com¬ 
prehension.  For  instance,  if  a  man  buys  leather  and  makes  it  into 
boots,  it  would  be  folly  to  open  an  account  for  “  leather  ”  (as  “  the 
goods  ”)  and  say  that  its  balance  after  taking  stock  is  profit ;  for 
it  should  be  quite  obvious  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
boots  is  not  the  raw  material,  but  the  wages  of  the  operatives. 
The  sooner  practical  business  requirements  are  learned  the 
better. 

The  P.  &  L.  balance  is  carried  to  the  Balance  Sheet,  all  such 
transfers  being  made,  as  the  examination  question  indicates, 
direct  and  without  the  opening  of  any  Ledger  a/cs.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  describe  what  a  Balance  Sheet  is  (but  to  beginners 
it  is  sufficient  to  describe  it  as  a  “  Balance  a/c  the  other  way 
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round  ”).  When  its  preparation  is  mastered,  it  is  essential  that 
its  proper  form  be  taught ;  it  must  show  not  only  whether  a  firm 
is  solvent  or  insolvent  and  the  extent  of  its  capital,  but  how  that 
capital  has  been  affected  during  the  year  by  the  addition  of 
profits  and  interest  or  by  the  deduction  of  losses  and  drawings, 
and  also  of  what  the  capital  consists. 

A  well  known  text-book  gives  the  following  advice  to  candi¬ 
dates  working  out  this  type  of  exercise : — 

“  In  preparing  Trading  and  Profit  and  Loss  a/cs,  care  must  be  taken  to 
distinguish  between  the  items  which  would  appear  in  each  ;  while  the 
classification  or  grouping  of  the  items,  both  in  the  accounts  and  in  the 
Balance  Sheet,  must  receive  attention.  A  mere  list  of  Profit  and  Loss 
items  and  Assets  and  Liabilities  is  not  sufficient ;  they  should  be  dis¬ 
played  and  grouped  in  a  businesslike  manner.” 

This  is  concise  enough  to  obviate  further  comment,  and  we  will 
pass  on  to  the  further  requirements  of  the  Syllabus.  The 
candidates  having  spent  more  time  in  learning  book-keeping 
will  naturally  be  more  expert  and  advanced  ;  consequently,  the 
other  questions  are  designed  to  test  their  knowledge  of  the 
treatment  of  more  difficult  transactions  in  various  books — some¬ 
times  some  Journal  entries,  sometimes  direct  Ledger  a/cs  are 
required.  These  questions  cover  what  may  be  termed  “  back 
ground,”  but  the  new  syllabus  portends  an  advance  into  the 
accounts  of  Limited  Companies— which  accounts  are  in  practical 
life  becoming  more  and  more  required  as  the  advantages  of 
trading  with  limited  liability  are  becoming  more  and  more 
recognized  and  adopted.  This  type  of  A/c  offers  no  terrors  to 
the  advanced  student  and  is  easily  mastered.  When  once  the 
meaning  of  Capital — its  various  distinctive  titles,  nominal,  issued, 
paid  up,  &c.,  and  its  subdivisons  into  preference,  ordinary,  and 
deferred  shares,  &c.,  are  learned — the  keeping  of  such  books  has 
no  further  difficulties. 

Lastly,  then,  we  come  to  the  heading  common  to  both  stages 
of  the  examinations — that  of  “  knowledge  of  ordinary  mercantile 
terms,”  such  as  “acceptances”  or  “crossed  cheques.”  Many 
are  necessarily  introduced  into  the  book-keeping  practical  work, 
and  consequently  are  learned  instinctively,  as  it  were.  The 
“  more  often  special  business  terms  are  introduced  into  current 
work  the  better  ”  is  a  sound  rule  to  follow.  It  is  useless  to 
“  cram  ”  this  matter,  for  an  examination  almost  invariably  dis¬ 
closes  such  a  weakness.  The  one  bright  spot — if  it  can  so  be 
termed  (perhaps  “  moment  of  relaxation  ”  is  a  better  phrase  ?)— 
in  an  examiner’s  work  is  the  perusal  of  “  howlers  ”  due  to  indis¬ 
criminate  cramming.  Some  students  are  evidently  instructed 
“  to  have  a  shot  at  everything,”  on  the  principle  apparently  that  it 
may  hit  the  mark.  This  is  a  false  creed.  The  collection  of  many 
hundreds  of  examination  papers  necessarily  has  caused  a  collection 
of  amusing  howlers.  To  detail  them  would  be  too  long,  but  I 
cannot  resist  giving  one  or  two  specially  delectable  specimens : 
“  C.I.F.”  was  explained  as  “  comme  il  faut  ”  (“as  it  should  be  ”): 
“E.  and  O.E.,”  as  “Errors  and  omissions  expected  ” ;  “Mortgage 
on  a  house,”  as  “A  kind  of  balcony  over  a  shop  ” ;  while  at  a 
recent  examination  it  was  remarkable  how  many  described  the 
term  “  Refer  to  Drawer  ”  (in  connexion  with  cheques)  as  “  going 
to  the  cash-till  to  see  the  money  is  there  ”  !  When  answering  a 
question  of  this  kind — viz.,  giving  a  definition — it  is  important 
to  give  what  is  asked  for,  and  no  more.  Frequently  the  extra 
matter  is  incorrect  and  proves  that  the  candidate  has  no  exact 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  writing,  but  has  a  “  cramming,”  of 
which  he  wishes  to  make  the  best  use,  and  so  suffers.  The 
example  of  the  answer  given  by  one  such  student  to  the  question 
in  a  Scripture  Knowledge  paper  (“  Who  was  the  first  King  of 
Israel?”  “Saul  was  the  first  King  of  Israel — he  was  often 
known  as  Paul  ”)  will,  perhaps,  better  illustrate  my  meaning. 

Having  now  surveyed  the  scope  of  the  College’s  Syllabus  for 
each  of  the  two  stages,  I  cannot  conclude  in  a  better  manner 
than  by  giving  some  practical  hints  to  intending  candidates, 
which,  if  impressed  upon  them  by  their  teachers  and  followed 
by  themselves,  cannot  but  assist  them  in  what  is,  to  them  at  all 
events,  an  unenviable  and  often  dreaded  ordeal.  I  he  examina¬ 
tions  are,  in  the  minds  of  the  average  scholar,  too  often  regarded 
as  necessary  evils  that  have  to  be  endured  as  they  cannot  be 
avoided.  This  is  an  unfortunate  impression.  The  hints  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  as  follows,  and  are  ( mutatis  mutandis) 
those  given  in  a  well  known  text-book  : — 

“  Success  at  the  examination  depends  upon  knowledge,  accuracy, 
dexterity,  and  style.  Reliable  knowledge  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  methodical  and  painstaking  work,  which  alone  can  result  in 
obtaining  a  real  grasp  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  accounts. 
The  work  done  at  a  class  which  meets  but  once  a  week  is  in- 
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sufficient  to  ensure  a  trustworthy  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
unless  it  is  supplemented  by  considerable  home-work.  Between 
the  class  meetings,  in  addition  to  preparing  exercises,  carefully 
study  those  portions  of  the  text-book  under  review,  and,  upon 
matters  not  thoroughly  understood,  write  out  questions  for  the 
teacher  to  answer  at  the  following  class.  Accuracy  is  only 
attainable  by  undivided  attention,  by  concentration  of  mind 
upon  the  particular  'work  in  hand.  Inaccuracies  often  arise 
through  general  slovenliness,  bad  figuring,  and  the  desire  to 
work  too  rapidly,  the  result  being  a  waste  of  both  time  and 
energy.  AVhile  it  is  possible  for  the  most  precise  book-keeper 
to  make  a  mistake,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  those  who  are  in 
habit  of  committing  errors  are  those  who  allow  their  minds  to 
wander  and  their  attention  to  be  diverted  to  matters  which  do 
not  concern  the  duty  of  the  moment. 

“  Concentration  and  carefulness  must  be  cultivated  when  dealing 
with  figures  and  problems  in  accounts  if  accuracy  is  to  be 
secured.  Dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of  exercises  and  examina¬ 
tion  papers  can  only  be  achieved  by  methodical  and  persistent 
practice.  Fitful  work  is  of  little  avail :  excellent  methods  at 
least  double  one’s  capacity  for  dispatching  work.  Mere  reading 
•of  the  text-book  is  useless  of  itself  in  the  solution  of  practical 
pi'oblems.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  a  typewriter  and  yet,  by  reason  of  not  having 
■operated  the  machine,  be  quite  unable  to  type  even  a  short  letter. 
Book-keeping  is  not  only  a  science-systematized  knowledge,  it  is 
also  an  art — skill  in  using  knowledge  ;  and  skill  in  accounts  may 
only  be  acquired  by  methodical  and  assiduous  practice.  No 
student  should  enter  himself  for  an  examination  unless  he  has 
worked  numerous  exercises  in  general  Book-keeping,  familiarizing 
himself  with  recording  all  kinds  of  transactions,  plus  at  least  five 
examination  papers  set  by  the  particular  examining  body  whose 
examination  he  is  taking.  This  practice  will  enable  the  student 
to  gauge  the  time  necessary  to  devote  to  each  part  of  the  test 
paper  when  in  the  examination  room. 

“  Style  is  the  topstone  of  excellence,  the  hall-mark  of  the 
superior  worker.  Although  the  foundation  may  be  well  and 
truly  laid,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  elegant  super¬ 
structure  wdiich  reveals  the  master  mind  ;  the  delicate  hand  of 
the  artist,  who  considers  no  detail  too  trivial  to  receive  his 
■concentrated  attention.  Without  the  inspiration  of  excellence 
there  can  be  no  real  satisfaction  and  success.  The  desire  to 
dispose  of  a  great  number  of  exercises  must  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  stylish  work ;  quality  always  being  more  important 
than  quantity.  No  subject  lends  itself  more  to  the  exercise  of 
.style,  arrangement,  display,  and  neatness  than  book-keeping. 
The  various  methods  of  setting  out  transactions  in  the  books, 
as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  Trading  and  Profit  and  Loss 
a/cs,  and  B/S,  should  be  carefully  studied. 

Never  proceed  without  having  mastered  the  “Instructions  to 
Candidates.”  Non-compliance  with  instructions  has  caused 
hundreds  to  fail  who  might  otherwise  have  succeeded.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  receipt  of  the  examination  paper,  read  carefully  through 
the  “  Instructions  ”  to  see  what  is  required.  Glance  through 
the  whole  of  the  paper  at  the  beginning.  Read  through  each 
•exercise  or  question  before  commencing  its  solution,  and,  if 
necessary,  read  it  several  times  in  order  to  thoroughly  grasp  its 
precise  meaning.  Always  work  the  easier  questions  first,  and 
thus  make  sure  of  a  “  pass.”  At  most  examinations  specially 
ruled  paper  is  supplied  to  each  candidate. 

“Most  examiners  nowrequire  practical  expositions  in  preference 
to  the  antiquated  method  of  journalizing  every  transaction.  The 
•exercises  should  always  be  worked  so  as  to  display  a  knowledge 
■of  modern  business  methods  and  the  greatest  practical  skill  in 
the  setting  out  of  the  various  transactions.  Trial  Balances 
should  be  composed  of  balances  in  preference  to  totals. 

“  Be  at  your  place  in  the  examination  room  punctually.  To 
rush  into  the  room  on  the  stroke  of  time  interferes  with  that 
self-possession  and  calmness  which  are  so  necessary  to  success.” 

I  have  now  dealt,  I  am  afraid  only  too  imperfectly,  with  the 
subject-title  in  all  its  bearings,  and  will  conclude.  An  economic 
doctrine  holds  that  the  continuous  over-production  of  a  com¬ 
modity  is  an  impossibility;  but  I  fear  you  will  agree  that  my 
lengthy  discourse  has  gone  far  to  prove  that  this  doctrine  does 
•not  hold  good  in  the  realm  of  lecturing  or  reading  of  papers. 


Au  interesting  and  keen  debate  on  many  of  the  points  raised  in  the 
paper  then  followed,  which  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  Chair- 
max,  who,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  stated  that 
lie  had  been  much  struck  with  the  interest  taken  by  the  meeting,  as  was 


evidenced  in  the  animated  discussion  which  had  taken  place.  He  him¬ 
self  had  particularly  noted  for  remark  some  of  the  advice  tendered  by  Mr. 
Harrold,  and  he  would  specially  emphasize  the  importance  of  up-to-date 
text-books  and  of  competent  teachers.  We  had  to  move  with  the  times. 
It  was  useless  now  to  take  an  old-fashioned  four-wheeler  as  a  rival  to 
the  modem  taxi-cab,  and,  in  teachiug,  the  best  means  of  communicating 
knowledge  should  be  followed.  Another  point  to  which  he  would  draw 
special  attention  was  the  importance  of  proper  definitions. 

Mr.  Harrold,  in  responding,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  interest 
taken  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  questions  put  to  him.  which  he 
hoped  had  been  satisfactorily  responded  to,  and  stated  that  he  would 
always  be  pleased  to  give  his  hearers  any  assistance  or  advice  in  his 
power  concerning  the  matters  discussed. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  W.C.,  on  November  19.  Present  :  Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan,  in 
the  chair;  Prof.  Adams,  Dr.  Armitage  Smith,  Mr.  Baumann, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Blomfield,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  J.  L.  Butler,  Mr.  Charles, 
Miss  Crookshank,  Mr.  Eagles,  Mr.  Hay,  Miss  Jebb,  Mr.  Kelland, 
Mr.  Millar  Inglis,  Mr.  Milne,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Mr.  Pinches, 
Miss  Punnett,  Mr.  Rule,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr. 
Storr,  Mr.  Vincent,  and  Mr.  White. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made 
for  holding  the  Christmas  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Exami¬ 
nations  on  December  6-9  at  108  Centres  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  at  35  Colonial  Centres.  The  programme  of  the  Winter 
Meeting  for  Teachers,  to  take  place  in  the  second  week  in 
January,  wras  approved  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following,  who  had  satisfied  all 
the  required  conditions^  —  Licentiateship :  Mr.  J.  Duggan; 
Associateship  :  Mr.  G.  Nane,  Mr.  W.  Eyre-Walker,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Middleton,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Royee. 

Mr.  Millar  Inglis  and  Mr.  Storr  were  appointed  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  College  on  the  Joint  Scholarships  Board  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Prof.  Adams  was  appointed  to  give  the  Psychology  Course  of 
Lectures  to  Teachers,  to  take  place  in  the  early  part  of  next  year. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  Conference  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Private  Schools  Association,  the  Teachers’  Guild, 
and  the  College  of  Preceptors,  to  take  place  at  the  College  in 
the  first  week  in  January. 

Saturday,  January  21,  1911,  wTas  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  next 
half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  College. 

The  following  were  appointed  members  of  the  Educational 
Times  Publication  Committee: — Prof.  Adams,  Mr.  Charles,  Mr. 
Kelland,  and  Dr.  Moody. 

The  Education  Committee  presented  a  Report  on  the  position 
of  private  schools  in  relation  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  to 
Local  Authorities,  and  on  some  of  the  suggestions  offered  by 
!  members  of  the  College  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
|  Council.  The  report  stated  that  the  Committee  had  agreed 
on  the  principles  expressed  in  the  following  propositions : 

(1)  That  efficient  private  schools  have  a  right  to  be  reckoned 
as  a  part  of  the  local  provision  for  secondary  education. 

(2)  That  private  schools  which  fulfil  the  conditions  of  effi¬ 
ciency’,  and  consequently  receive  public  recognition,  are  en¬ 
titled  as  of  right  to  receive  public  aid  as  doing  public  work. 
The  Committee  pointed  out  that  the  most  obvious  evidence  of 
efficiency  was  recognition  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  they 
agreed  to  recommend  that  principals  of  private  schools  who 
wished  to  assert  the  above  rights  should  be  urged  to  apply  in  the 
first  place  for  inspection  by  the  Board.  There  did  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  any  general  agreement  among  principals  of  private 
schools  as  to  the  desirability  of  applying  for  further  aid  under 
existing  conditions,  seeing  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education  governing  the  distribution  of  Imperial  grants  pre¬ 
cluded  private  schools  from  receiving  such  aid,  and  that  Local 
Authorities  are  required  to  consult  the  Board  of  Education 
before  taking  steps  to  aid  education  other  than  elementary 
within  their  area.  With  a  view  to  urge  the  abrogation  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  under  which  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  impossible  for  private  schools  to  obtain  Imperial  grants, 
the  Committee  recommended  that  the  Collegeof  Preceptors  should 
take  steps  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  number  of  private 
schools  which  have  attained  the  standard  of  efficiency’  required 
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for  the  receipt  of  such  grants  and  which  are  also  desirous  of 
receiving  them.  The  Committee  also  recommended  that  a  Legal 
and  Parliamentary  Committee  should  be  appointed  whose  func¬ 
tion  it  should  be  to  consider  individual  cases  of  refusal  of  recog¬ 
nition,  and  generally  to  watch  the  interests  of  members  of  the 
College.  With  regard  to  the  suggestions  offered  by  members, 
the  report  recommended  that  further  facilities  should  be  afforded 
for  the  use  of  the  College  building  as  a  meeting  place  for 
members  on  a  requisition  signed  by  not  fewer  than  four 
members.  They  also  recommended  that  communications  should 
be  opened  with  those  who  advocated  the  establishment  of  branch 
institutions  in  connexion  with  the  College,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  way  in  which  this  object  could  best  be  promoted. 
With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Provident  Fund,  the 
Council  had  already  carefully  considered  similar  proposals,  with 
the  assistance  of  experts  in  such  work,  and  had  decided  that  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  adopt  any  such  scheme. — The  Report 
was  adopted. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College : — 

Miss  A.  Smith,  A.C.P.,  88  Lordsmead  Road,  Tottenham. 

Miss  L.  Denyar,  A.C.P.,  L.L.A.,  The  Hollies,  Upper  Fore  Street, 
Edmonton . 

The  following  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  membership, 
without  payment,  under  Section  II,  cl.  5  of  the  By-laws : — • 

Mr.  W.  E.  Cunliffe,  L.C.P.,  317  Hainton  Avenue,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Long,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  L.C.P.,  14  Grosvenor  Road, 
Market  Drayton. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Hart,  A.C.P.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Manor  Road,  Brock- 
ley,  S  E. 

Mr.  J.V.  Pugh,  B.A.  Camb.,  A.C.P.,  The  Grammar  School,  Ruthin. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  Principal  Burrell.— The  Shorter  Bible. 

By  Edward  Arnold.— Browne’s  The  Poets’  Realm;  Hawkesworth's  Arnold’s 
Shilling  English  History 

By  Bi.ackie  &  Son.— Blackie’s  Plain  Text  Poets  (The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Earlier  Poems  of  Tennyson) ;  Adair’s  Souvestre’s  Le  Eoyer 
Breton  ;  Berry’s  England  and  the  English  ;  Clark’s  Lesage’s  Crispin  Rival  de  son 
Maitre;  Lightbody’s  French  Phrases  and  Idioms;  Marsh’s  Picture  Composition, 
Book  1  ;  O’Neil’s  Simple  Lessons  in  Nature  Study ;  Palmer’s  Europe  and  its 
Peoples ;  Tomes’s  First  Course  in  Practical  Mathematics, 

By  the  Cambridge  University  Press.— Morris’s  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
Murison’s  English  Composition. 

By  Macmillan  &  Co.— Augier  and  Sandeau’s  Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier ; 
Freund’s  Beaumarchais’  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,  and  Word-  and  Phrase-boc  k  for  the 
same. 

By  Methuen  &  Co.— Beard’s  First  Course  in  English;  Cobb's  Stories  from 
Dickens:  Cunnington’s  Stories  from  Old  Italian  Romance;  Dyson’s  Stories  from 
French  History;  Elias’s  Stories  from  Bunyan ;  Narramore’s  Preliminary  Physi¬ 
ology. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Oxford  Wall  Map  of  Africa  (Physical 
Features  with  Names);  Brown’s  Latin  Literature  of  the  Early  Empire ;  Jane’s 
Metternich  to  Bismarck;  King’s  Select  Orations  of  Cicero;  Liddell’s  Defoe’s 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Marriott’s  English  Political  Institutions;  Plato's 
Apologia  and  Meno  ;  Wickham’s  Selected  Odes  of  Horace;  Souter’s  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  G  rarer. 

Calendar  of  King’s  College  and  King's  College  for  Women. 

Calendar  of  City  of  London  College. 


REVIEWS. 


Dr.  Hayward’s  New  Volume. 

Bay  and  Evening  School*.  Their  Management  and  Organiza¬ 
tion,  with  special  reference  to  the  Problems  of  Adolescent 
Education.  By  F.  H.  Hay  ward,  D.Litt.,  &c.  (os.net.  Ralph, 
Holland,  &  Co.) 

Dr.  Ha  yward  states  that, in  his  opinion,  “any  one  who  attempts 
to  be  lucid,  direct,  suggestive,  and  sincere — to  avoid,  in  fact, 
certain  rather  common  faults  of  educational  writing — must 
necessarily  seem  to  approach,  at  times,  rather  near  to  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  patronage  and  truculence.”  It  is  hopeless,  after  such 
an  avowal,  to  look  for  an  attractive  and  careful  style  in  Dr. 
Hayward’s  book.  He  is  in  earnest ;  be  wants  his  side  to  win. 
He  is  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  views  to  preserve  a  respect¬ 
ful,  considerate  attitude  of  quiet  reflection  and  steady  balancing 
of  arguments  before  those  of  others.  Accordingly,  he  seems  to 
identify  assertiveness  with  weight  of  judgment.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Dr.  Hayward  will  win  over  converts  to  his  own  views, 
unless,  indeed,  they  themselves  go  more  than  half-way  to  meet 
him  and  walk  hack  with  him. 

Vet  it  is  a  great  pity  if  educationists,  somewhat  repelled  by 
the  assertiveness  of  the  writer,  deny  themselves  the  opportunity 
of  reading  this  book.  It  is  a  thoughtful  book,  and  we  have 
learned  to  look  for  such  from  Dr.  Hayward.  But  it  is  more.  It 
is  surprisingly  rich  in  its  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  recent  litera- 
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ture,  English  and  foreign  :  the  novel,  the  drama,  psychology,  phi¬ 
losophy,  politics,  as  well  as  education.  The  illustrations,  culled 
from  a  remarkable  number  of  sources,  make  a  dip  into  the  book  at 
almost  any  page  arresting  and  interesting.  In  its  references  to 
other  books  it  is  certainly  the  most  “  up-to-date  ”  educational  book 
we  have  seen  lately.  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  each  mentioned 
once  (in  this  book  of  over  six  hundred  pages),  and  both  are  only 
to  be  found  together  in  the  same  line  relegated  to  a  note  in  small 
print  at  the  bottom  of  a  page.  In  fact,  the  history  of  education 
might  scarcely  exist — that  is,  before  the  days  of  Herbart.  Mr. 
Lock  is  quoted;  not  John  Locke,  but  Mr.  R.  H.  Lock.  In  place 
of  the  old  educational  names  with  which  we  are  familiar,  we 
meet  new  educational  acquaintances  in  such  names  as  those  of 
Mr.  Granville  Barker,  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  “  Otto  Ernst,” 
Ibsen,  “  Kappa,”  Maeterlinck,  Nietzsche,  Rostand,  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  Tolstoy,  Wagner,  and  H.  G.  Wells.  In  such  company  the 
study  of  education  certainly  cannot  be  termed  “  dry-as-dust.” 
We  congratulate  Dr.  Hayward  on  the  educational  use  to  which 
he  turns  these  authors,  and  we  ai’e  glad  to  be  made  to  realize,  by 
the  reference  to  these  names,  that  education  is  recognized  to  be  a 
matter  of  such  consequence  that  it  plays  so  great  a  part  in  these 
world-wide  writers. 

Dr.  Hayward’s  book  is  wonderfulty  comprehensive.  It  deals 
with  psychology — in  discussing  the  adolescent  period  and  the 
instincts  and  their  significance;  it  discusses  the  curriculum, 
both  secular  and  non-secular  ;  it  deals  with  teaching  methods 
and  with  the  philosophy  of  habit.  Perhaps  the  piece  de  re- 
tistance  is  the  collection  of  chapters  on  Formal  Training.  The 
formal  training  outlook  is  discussed  with  very  little  hopefulness. 
Then  Dr.  Hayward  passes  on  to  the  school  staff  and  co-educa¬ 
tion  and  specialization.  On  the  subject  of  co-education,  Dr. 
Hayw’ard  gives  the  arguments  in  its  favour  and  presents  the 
views  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  who  is  introduced  as  “  almost  the 
only  eminent  educationist  of  the  present  day  who  has  adopted 
a  definitely  hostile  attitude  towards  co-education.”  He  probably 
would  find  that  a  large  number  of  women  educationists,  cer¬ 
tainly  of  some  degree  of  eminence — heads  of  women's  colleges, 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  high  schools  for  girls — have  not  yet 
been  converted,  and  “will  remain  of  the  same  opinion  still,” 
although  “  almost  the  only  eminent  educationist  ”  on  this  side  is 
Dr.  Stanley  Hall.  Dr.  Hayward  writes  on  practical  matters  like 
classification  of  pupils,  terminal  examinations,  the  promotion  of 
scholars’  school  conferences,  schemes,  and  records.  He  discusses 
the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  home,  the  nation,  the  world  of 
Nature,  the  world  of  literature,  the  drama,  and  the  world  of 
art ;  he  deals  with  training  and  discipline,  with  stimulus,  with 
punishments. 

His  section  on  the  evening  school  is  very  valuable,  for  Dr. 
Hayward  realizes  its  possibilities.  Indeed,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
this  part  of  his  book  shows  the  author  at  his  best.  It  breathes 
with  high  humanism,  xvithout  losing  sight  of  what  at  least 
the  author  thinks  practicable.  His  daring  suggestion  that  the 
evening  school  should  he  made  the  scene  of  the  discussion  on 
controversial  topics,  such  as  Socialism,  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
the  likelihood  of  exciting  real  interest  in  a  number  of  the  earnest 
pupils,  and  Dr.  Hay  ward’s  proposed  method  is  certainly  suggestive. 
He  gathers  together,  as  an  illustration,  the  case  for  Tariff  Reform 
from  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  and,  similarly,  on  the  other 
side,  the  case  for  Free  Trade  from  the  Free  Trade  Union.  Now, 
with  extremely  good  teachers,  who  could  hold  the  balance  between 
two  opposite  views  and  preserve  a  colourless  attitude,  this  might 
be  excellent.  But,  supposing  the  subject  were  an  educational 
topic  and  Dr.  Hayward  the  teacher,  who  does  not  see  that  it 
would  he  an  unfair  strain  to  expect  that  teacher  to  refrain  from 
either  “  patronage  or  truculence  ”  P 

Dr.  Hayward  gives  his  views  on  the  Eugenists,  who,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  he  seems  to  theorize,  ignore  “  interest,”  and  show 
“  snobbery  in  a  new  dress.”  He  offers  remarks  on  Mr.  Keatinge’s 
“  Suggestion  in  Education,”  whom  he  claims,  willy-nilly,  as  a 
Herbartian.  He  shows  the  hopefulness  of  experiments  in  educa¬ 
tional  psychology.  His  final  chapters  on  the  educational  situa¬ 
tion  are  characteristic.  They  are  calculated  to  startle  the 
conservative  and  traditional  teacher.  The  exhortation,  “  Wake 
up,  England  !  ”  is  precisely  the  cry  that  Dr.  Hayward  delights 
to  give  to  the  teachers.  It  is  one  that  English  teachers  have 
needed  in  the  past.  They  are,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  inert  as  they 
seem;  but  if  they  are  too  reposeful,  let  us  not  be  unprepared 
for  their  waking  up.  When  that  takes  place,  though  they  may 
not  “  wake  up  ”  in  the  precise  directions  Dr.  Hayward  prescribes 
for  them,  we  are  of  opinion,  in  spite  of  many  obvious  short¬ 
comings  in  his  books,  Dr.  Hayward’s  stimulating,  sincere,  out- 
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spoken  views  wTill  be  recognized  as  a  tonic,  which  they  will 
appreciate  in  spite  of  the  “  patronage  and  truculence.” 


Algebra  for  Schools. 

A  New  Algebra.  Parts  I-IY.  By  S.  Barnard,  M.A.,  and 
J.  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (4s.  Macmillan.) 

Readers  of  the  excellent  school  text-book  on  geometry  pro¬ 
duced  some  years  since  by  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Child  will  not 
be  surprised  at  the  high  standard  attained  by  them  in  their  new 
treatise  on  algebra.  The  book  will  rank  as  one  of  the  best 
amongst  its  fellow  school  texts.  When  complete,  a  Fifth  Part 
will  have  been  added  to  the  four  contained  in  the  present 
volume,  and  the  whole  is  intended  to  embrace  a  full  school 
course.  The  subject  is  considered  from  the  very  commencement, 
and  the  aim  of  the  work  is  to  present  the  theory  of  elementary 
algebra  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the  scientific  treatment  of 
each  portion  and  the  logical  development  of  the  whole.  It  is  to 
the  teacher  rather  than  to  the  junior  student  in  general  that  the 
book  promises  to  be  most  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
direct  utility,  for  it  will  be  found  very  helpful  in  connexion  with 
the  task  of  framing  an  entire  course  of  instruction,  and,  further, 
it  will  be  invaluable  in  passing  under  review  the  subject-matter 
suitable  for  any  special  lesson.  The  average  student,  on  the 
contrary,  will  benefit  more  by  tuition  in  the  theory  of  the  text 
than  by  an  unaided  perusal  of  the  text  itself.  Algebra  as  a 
generalized  arithmetic  is  first  treated,  its  relation  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  the  science — the  associative,  the  commutative, 
and  the  distributive  laws — being  very  carefully  shown  and  con¬ 
sidered  in  all  the  necessary  detail.  At  every  step  the  authors 
take  the  utmost  pains  to  point  out  the  restrictions  which  arith¬ 
metic  and  a  number  system  of  positive  integers  alone  impose  on 
the  operations  investigated,  and  the  student  is  made  to  recognize 
that  his  work — thorough  and  accurate  up  to  a  certain  point — is, 
nevertheless,  incomplete.  He  learns  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
waiting  and  to  watch  for  the  means  which  he  is  aware  will 
be  hereafter  adopted  so  as  to  render  the  laws  applicable  in  a 
broader  sense  than  that  permitted  by  the  use  of  natural  numbers 
only. 

The  investigation  of  the  algebra  of  these  natural  numbers 
occupies  Part  I,  and  involves  the  detailed  treatment  of  the  first 
four  rules,  together  with  equations  and  problems,  factors,  in¬ 
volution,  evolution,  and  the  graphical  representation  of  natural 
numbers.  From  the  first  discussion  of  the  important  subject  of 
factorization  the  consideration  of  one  very  useful  form  of  resolu¬ 
tion  is  omitted,  and,  though  the  method  appears  later  in  the 
solution  of  certain  quadratic  equations,  the  postponement  of  its 
employment  is  unhappy.  The  method  referred  to  is  that  of 
resolving  the  expression  ax2 -\-bx-\-c  into  factors  in  the  following 
way  : — The  expression  is  equal  to  [(ax)2-\-b  (ax)  -{-acj/a,,  that  is, 
to  (ax+p)  (ax+q)/a,  where  p+c [  =  b  and  pq  =  ac  ;  it  is  readily 
seen  (and  becomes  at  once  evident  on  applying  the  process)  that 
the  a  introduced  into  numerator  and  denominator  alike  must 
ultimately  be  removable  from  the  discovered  factors  and  to  leave 
the  required  factors  only.  The  superior  power  of  the  above  as 
compared  with  the  tentative  method  suggested  in  the  text  is 
fairly  obvious.  Some  of  the  definitions  in  Part  I — for  example, 
those  distinguishing  between  equations  of  conditions  and 
identical  equations,  and  the  definition  of  converse  theorems  are 
capable  of  much  improvement.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  sense  of  lines  is  duly  regarded  from  the  first  introduction  of 
graphical  representation. 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the  number  system  to 
zero  and  negative  numbers.  The  preliminary  discussion  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  the  fundamental  laws  are  once  more  fully  investi¬ 
gated  in  their  bearing  on  the  subject  at  the  stage  reached. 
Similar  comments  apply  to  the  treatment  of  Parts  III  and  I\ 
in  which  rational  and  irrational  numbers  respectively  play  an 
important  part.  Ratio  and  proportion,  variation,  and  progres¬ 
sions  are  also  included  in  the  present  volumes.  1  he  preliminai  y  in¬ 
vestigation  of  problems  might,  we  think, be  improved  in  a  measuie 
by  pointing  out  that  the  first  of  the  various  steps  involved  m 
the  solution  of  every  problem  is  the  translation  of  the  ordinary 
language  in  which  the  question  has  been  framed  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  algebra,  every  detail  in  the  first  form  finding  its 
counterpart  in  the  second.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it 
may  well  claim  to  be  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Exercises, 
varied  and  numerous,  and  a  series  of  test  papers  form  one  of  the 
features  in  this  as  in  the  majority  of  text-books,  and  the  answers 
to  these  constitute  the  closing  pages  of  the  volume. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematical  Tables.  By  R.  ~W .  M.  G-ibbs,  B.A.  Camb.,  B.Sc.  Lond., 
and  G.  E.  Richards,  B.Sc.  Lond.  (8d.  net.  Christophers.) 

Four-figure  tables,  which  appear  to  be  generally  reliable,  though  the 
final  decimal  place  is  not  invariably  the  nearest  to  the  corresponding 
value  furnished  by  tables  where  the  calculations  have  been  earned  a 
stage  further.  The  student  is  expected  to  learn  elsewhere  how  to  make 
use  of  the  pamphlet,  save  that  hints  are  given  as  to  the  mode  of  finding- 
differences  by  the  aid  of  the  difference  columns.  The  foot-note 
attached  to  the  first  page  of  the  tables  is  unscientific  if  we  adopt  as 
accurate  the  method  of  tabulation  belonging  to  the  early  numbers.  If 
we  prefer  to  retain  the  wording  of  the  note,  then  the  minus  signs  pre¬ 
ceding  the  digits  in  the  difference  columns  should  certainly  be  removed. 
In  combination,  note  and  notation  are  inconsistent. 

The  School  Geometry.  Parts  I  and  II.  By  W.  P.  Workman,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,. 
and  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B  Sc.,  F.C.P.  (‘2s.  each  Part.  Clive: 
University  Tutorial  Press.) 

Each  part  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
authors’  “Geometry,  Theoretical  and  Pr  act  cal,”  with  which  many 
teachers  and  their  classes  are  already  well  acquainted.  From  the  larger 
work  all  the  specially  difficult  sect.ons  have  been  eliminated  for  the 
present  issue,  whilst  the  simpler  portions  of  the  earlier  text  are  for  the 
most  part  merely  reprinted.  By  retaining  the  original  numbering  of 
the  various  articles,  the  authors  have  secured  a  substantial  gain,,  since- 
the  old  and  new  versions  of  the  publication  constitute  a  useful  series  ot 
manuals  for  teachers  and  scholars  respectively.  Fairly  large  type,  neat 
strong  binding,  and  clear  though  somewhat  small  diagrams,  are  among 
the  characteristic  features  of  these  little  volumes. 

Elements  of  Algebra.  By  Arthur  Schultze,  Pli.D.  (4s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

A  well  written  and  compact  little  book  comprising  a  course  m  ele¬ 
mentary  algebra  from  which  a  useful  training  for  junior  students  may 
be  derived.  The  text  deals  with  such  subject-matter  as  is  ordinarily 
treated  in  the  junior  class  book  on  algebra,  and  includes  at  its  close 
short  chapters  on  arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions,  theory  ot 
indices,  and  the  outlines  of  the  binomial  theorem,  more  especially  for  the 
case  of  a  positive  integral  index.  The  work  is  the  outcome  of  a  desire 
(1)  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  general  principles  and  simple  theory  well 
within  the  grasp  of  the  beginner,  and  (2)  to  develop  the  intelligence  ot 
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the  reader,  so  that  his  creative  power  may  be  fostered,  whereas  only  too 
often  his  memory  is  merely  stocked  with  facts  ready  for  reproduction 
and  mechanical  application.  The  method  used  in  the  consideration  of 
the  law  of  signs  for  multiplication  is  ingenious  and  practical,  and  the 
author  gives  an  interesting  preliminary  investigation  of  the  way  to  solve 
a  problem.  A  large  stock  of  exercises  will  afford  scope  for  varied 
selection  ;  the  results  have  not,  however,  been  attached. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

‘  Masters  of  Literature.” — Emerson.  Edited  by  George  Herbert  Perris. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Bell.) 

Already  we  have  mentioned  several  of  the  volumes  of  this  substantial, 
convenient,  and  attractive  series,  which  aims  at  giving  the  finest  re¬ 
presentative  passages  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  authors,  with 
editorial  comments  linking  the  selections  together.  The  introductory 
essay,  biographical  and  critical,  is  a  strong  feature.  Mr.  Perris  dis¬ 
courses  on  Emerson  in  all  important  aspects  with  much  sympathy,  but 
still  with  sufficient  detachment  to  give  edge  to  his  comment.  He  has 
also  succeeded  in  the  very  difficult  task  of  making  a  really  good  repre¬ 
sentative  selection  from  Emerson’s  varied  writings.  The  poetical 
selection  is  small — and,  in  our  opinion,  rightly  so.  Probably  most 
readers  will  learn  more  of  Emerson  from  this  volume  than  from  a 
collective  edition  of  his  works.  The  get-up  of  the  volume  is  tasteful, 
and  the  size  is  handy. 

BeowulJ.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Sedgefield,  Litt.D.,  Lee  lurer  in  English 
Language  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  (9s.  net.  Manchester 
University  Press  :  Sherratt  &  Hughes.) 

This .  handsome  volume  is  a  fresh  testimony  to  the  activity  and 
enterprise  of  the  Manchester  University  Press,  for.  Sedgefield  has  ex¬ 
pended  much  labour  on  the  text :  “  Every  departure  from  the  MS.  has 
been  carefully  considered  and  duly  recorded  in  each  case  in  the  textual 
foot-notes.”  The  introduction  outlines  the  more  important  of  the  facts 
established  and  of  the  theories  propounded  about  the  poem,  at  greater 
length  indeed  than  his  predecessors,  but  still  on  a  rather  restricted 
scale  ;  and  he  appends  a  good  bibliography,  which  will  enable  students 
to  fill  out  his  outline.  'The  notes  are  restricted  to  the  explanation  of  the 
text,  and  they  handle  all  the  chief  difficulties  frankly,  though  not  a  few 
seem  somewhat  elementary.  A  full  glossary  is  added — it  will  be  found 
most  helpful  to  the  student.  The  text  of  “The  Eight  of  Finnsburg  ” 
and  of  some  other  Old  English  epic  remains  (Widsith,  Waldere,  and 
Deor  s  Lament)  is  also  given,  but  without  commentary.  The  work 
has  grown  out  of  a  purpose  to  assist  Dr.  Sedgefield’s  own  students, 
and  it  will  be  very  useful  to  other  beginners  as  well.  Within  its  in¬ 
tended  scope  it  is  capably  executed  and  it  is  furnished  forth  in  a  very 
attractive  form. 

■“Cambridge  English  Classics.”  —  (1,  2,  and  3)  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
ols.  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  The  text  edited  by  A.  R.  Waller,  M.A. 
(4)  George  Gascoigne’s  Works.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  John  W.  Cun- 
liffe,  M.A.,  D.Lit.  Lond.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.  (4s.  6d.  net  each.  Cambridge  University 
Press.) 

(1  2,  3)  Each  volume  contains  five  plays,  with  Mr.  Waller's  careful 
textual  notes  in  appendix.  Another  volume  will  probably  complete 
the  valuable  edition.  —  (3)  Prof.  Cunliffe’s  thick  volume  completes  the 
present  issue  of  Gascoigne’s  known  writings.  It  contains  “The 
Glasse^of  Governement,”  _  “  The  Princely  Pleasures  at  Kenelworth 
Castle,”  “The  Steele  Glas,”  and  a  number  of  other  poems  and  prose 
works,  including  some  pamphlets  that  have  been  hitherto  almost  in¬ 
accessible.  There  is  the  usual  appendix  of  textual  notes,  and  another 
appendix  contains  an  unacknowledged  pamphlet,  “The  Spoyle  of 
Antwerpe,’  which  is  of  great  literary  interest.  A  portrait  of  Gascoigne 
stands  as  frontispiece,  and  there  are  several  other  illustrations.  The 
volume  is  very  carefully  edited,  and  will  be  most  welcome  to  students  of 
English  literature. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

“University  Tutorial  Series.”— (1)  As  Ton  Like  It.  Edited  by  A.  R. 
Weekes,  B.A.  Lond.  (2)  Coriolanus  Edited  by  A  J.  F.  Collins, 
M.A.  Oxou.  (3)  King  Lear.  Edited  by  S.  E.  Gogarin,  M.A.  Lond. 
(2s.  each.  Clive.) 

Tins  is  a  very  substantial  edition.  The  preliminary  account  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  special  introduction  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  plaj  s,  are  full  and  careful ;  and  the  notes  are  ample  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  leav  ing  no  probable  difficulty  untouched.  The  type  is  good  and 
the  b.nding  serviceable.  The  series  will  prove  most  valuable  for  school 
purposes  as  well  as  attractive  to  general  readers. 

Pie  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Edition  of  Tales  from  Shakespeare  bij  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb  for  Preliminary  Students.  E  lited  by  A.  Syms-Wood, 
B.A.  Lond.  and  Ball.  Coll.  Oxon.  Second  Selection.  (Is.  4d. 
George  Gill  &  Sons.) 

In  the  present  volume  six  tales  are  drawn  upon,  and  furnished  with 
systematic  and  careful  introductions  and  brief  notes  at  the  foot  of  the 
page.  Each  tale  is  followed  by  brief  representative  extracts  from  the 
play,  and  two  sets  of  examination  questions  are  appended  to  each  play. 
Ihe  edition  will  be  fouud  very  helpful  in  preparing  for  examinations  on 
the  matters  contained  in  the  selections. 
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The  Few  Hudson  Shakespeare.  Introduction  and  notes  by  Henry  Norman 
Hudson,  LL.D.  Edited  and  revised  by  Ebenezer  Charlton  Black, 
EL.D.  (Glasgow),  with  the  co-operation  of  Andrew  Jackson  George 
Litt.D.  (Amherst).  School  edition.  (2s.  each  volume.  Ginn.)° 
ihe  latest  volumes  on  our  table  are  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Henry 
the  Jijth.  The  introductions  are  very  full,  dealing  amply  with  the 
sources,  date  of  composition,  early  editions,  versification  and  diction, 
dramatic  structure,  characters,  &c.,  of  the  different  plays.  The  critical 
notes  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  brief  indications,  and  under 

lem  run  the  explanatory  notes,  with  which  are  mixed,  as  occasion 
serves,  historical  and  literary  illustrations.  The  volumes  are  edited 
with  scholarly  ability  and  much  judgment,  and  they  are  beautifully 
printed  and  tastefully  and  serviceably  got  up. 

Shakespeare's  Bichard  II,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Macbeth.  Edited  by  G  S- 

Gordon,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  (3s.  Clarendon 
-Press.) 

Mr.  Gordon  combines  the  three  plays  in  a  single  volume.  The  intro¬ 
ductions  treat  simply  and  plainly  of  the  text,  date  of  composition, 
sources,  and  construction  and  design  of  the  several  dramas ;  and  the 
notes  are  restricted  to  necessary  explanations  of  the  text.  An  unpreten¬ 
tious,  but  useful  and  handy,  edition,  well  printed  and  chastely  got  up. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Navy  League  Annual  (2s.  6d.  net,  Murray),  founded  and  edited  by 
Alan  H.  Burgoyne,  is  now  in  its  fourth  year  of  issue.  The  naval  forces 
of  the  world  are  treated  historically,  statistically,  and  comparatively, 
with  adequate  knowledge  and  with  measured  criticism.  The  volume  'is 
comprehensive  and  thorough,  and  it  fully  maintains  the  high  standard  of 
the  previous  issues. 

The  Eiviera  has  been  opportunely  added  to  the  series  of  “  Grieben’s 
Guide  Books  (Vol.  131).  It  contains  eight  maps  and  practically  all 
the  information  that  most  travellers  require.  The  London  publishers 
are  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate.  (3s.  net.) 

The  Travel  Handbook  and  Calendar ,  Winter  1910-11  (Continental 
Travel,  Limited,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  N.W.),  contains  full  details  of 
Sir  H.  S.  Lunn  s  arrangements  for  Alpine  sports,  descriptive  itineraries 
of  Mediterranean  cruises,  and  particulars  of  tours  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Switzerland  for  next  spring. 

DIARIES. 

Messis.  Cassell  issue,  as  they  have  issued  for  more  than  twenty  years 
past,  ‘  the  original  Letts’s  Diaries,  ’  good  in  quality,  convenient  in  form 
for  various  purposes,  furnished  with  information  always  useful  for 
reference,  and  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Each  contains  an  accident 
insurance  coupon.  We  have  a  few  samples  :  No.  10,  Office  Diary  and 
Almanac,  six  days  at  an  opening,  handy  for  the  desk  (4s.  6d.)  ;  No.  I7r, 
Pocket  Diary,  leather,  back  loop  (Is.  6d.  net) ;  No  26,  Pocket  Diary 
and  Almanac,  four  days  on  left-hand  page,  the  opposite  page  blank, 
cloth  boards.  (Is.)  ;  No.  32,  Rough  Diary,  a  week  on  a  page,  inter¬ 
leaved  blotting  (Is.  6d.)  ;  No.  36,  Rough  Diary,  a  week  on  a  page, 
interleaved  blotting  (Is.)  ;  No.  39,  Scribbling  Diary,  a  week  in  an 
opening,  interleaved  blotting  (Is.  6d.)  ;  No.  44,  half  a  page  to  a  day 
(2s.  6d.)  No.  75,  Pocket  Diary,  oblong,  a  week  on  a  page. 

Pitman  s  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Yearbook  and  Diary  (Is.)  contains 
much  information  about  the  two  subjects,  and  indicates  the  great  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  connexion  with  them  in  recent  years.  This  is  the  twen¬ 
tieth  animal  issue. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.— II. 

Romance  of  History. 

Scouting  for  a  King,  by  Ernest  Protheroe  (3s.  6d.,  Jarrold),  takes 
a  worthy  place  in  the  series  of  “  New  Empire  Rewards  for  Boys  and 
Girls.”  The  story  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  botli 
Charles  and  Cromwell  figure  in  various  scenes.  Indeed,  the  author 
keeps  as  close  to  recorded  history  as  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
and  that  not  only  in  large  events  but  also  in  the  descriptions  of  social 
conditions.  There  are  two  boy  scouts,  the  one  as  much  as  the  other 
deserving  Charles’s  own  appreciation,  “a  very  Royal  Scout  indeed.” 
The  “  Boscobel  Boys  ”  pass  through  many  perils,  in  battle  and  other¬ 
wise,  and  we  dare  say  they  find  some  reward.  The  story  is  well  con¬ 
structed  and  vividly  unfolded:  young  readers  will  follow  it  eagerly 
to  the  last  page.  And  it  is  exceptionally  well  written.  A  coloured 
frontispiece  and  eight  full-page  illustrations  by  Arthur  Twidle. 

The  Horsemen  of  the  Plains,  by  Joseph  A.  Altsheler  (Gs.,  Macmil¬ 
lan),  is  a  story  of  the  great  Cheyenne  war.  The  boy  hero  of  seven¬ 
teen  joins  “  The  Horsemen,”  a  small  band  of  experienced  scouts  and 
makes  his  first  trip  with  them  into  the  Rockies — “  mountains  filled 
with  danger,  mystery,  and  treasure  ’’—after  valuable  furs.  At  the 
very  start  the  evil  shadow  of  Juan  Carver,  the  head  of  another  band, 
is  cast  across  their  path.  Between  hunting,  and  exploring,  and 
fighting,  the  interest  is  continually  on  the  stretch.  The  hero  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dog  soldiers  of  the  Cheyennes,  with  whom 
he  finds  Carver  in  alliance;  and  his  escape  makes  great  sport  for 

( Continued  on  page  494.) 
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THE  OXFORD  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.  Chosen 

and  Edited  by  Sir  "Arthur  Quiller-Couch.  In  two  Editions. 
On  ordinary  paper,  6s.  net ;  on  Oxford  India  paper,  7s.  6d.  net. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM,  AS  YOU 

LIKE  IT,  and  THE  TEMPEST.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  G.  S.  Gordon.  2s.  6d. 

KINGLAKE’S  EOTHEN.  With  Introduction  by 
D.  G.  Hogarth,  and  Notes  for  Schools  by  Y.  H.  Collins.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Map.  2s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  C.  Liddell.  With  28  Illustrations. 

2s.  6d. 

CARLYLE’S  LECTURES  ON  HEROES, 
HERO-WORSHIP,  AND  THE  HEROIC  IN  HIS¬ 
TORY.  Edited  by  P.  C.  Parr.  2s.  6d. 

THE  OXFORD  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  FOREIGN  HISTORY. 

4s.  6d.  each. 

FROM  METTERNICH  TO  BISMARCK. 

1815-1878.  By  L.  Cecil  Jane.  With  Maps. 

THE  RENAISSANCE  AND  THE  REFOR¬ 

MATION.  1494-1610.  By  E.  M.  Tanner.  With  8  Maps. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  OLD  ORDER.  1763- 

1815.  By  I.  L.  Plunket.  With  10  Maps. 


PRIZES 

AT  PRICES  TO  SUIT  EVERYBODY. 


Fop  the  Juveniles  there  are  the  Scotch,  Welsh, 

- - - -  and  Irish  Fairy  books,  E. 

Nesbit’s  delightful  stories,  the  Children's  Library  of  fiction 
and  the  famous  English-made  Toy  Books. 

For  Boys  there  are  thrilling  adventure  stories  by 

- - - -  Robert  M.  Macdonald  (“  the  successor  of 

Henty”),  Harold  Bindloss,  &c..  &c. 

For  Girls  we  may  mention  the  popular  Cookery  hooks 

—  - — — —  and  Mrs.  Brightwen’s  delightful  Natural 

History  volumes. 

For  the  Older  Student  there  are  “  The  Story 

—  - - - — — — — — — — . . . — ■  of  the  Nations  ” 

Series,  “  The  Modern  Adventure  Series  of  famous  Travel 
Books  ”  and  numberless  other  volumes. 

Teachers  an(t  others  interested  are  invited  to  write 

- - - — -  for  a  copy  of  the  charmingly  illustrated 

list  of  books  suitable  for  presentation.  Free  on  application. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London.. 

M  4  B.  (“ Mainly  about  Books").— The  Christmas  issue  contains 
an  article  on  “  The  Art  of  Willy  Pogany,”  a  specimen  Plate  ( mounted, ) 
from  his  illustrated  edition  of  “  The  Blue  Lagoon"  reproduced  in 
3  colours,  and  a  portrait  of  the  famous  illustrator.  Special  sub¬ 
scription  price  to  readers  of  “  The  Educational  Times,  Is.  per 
annum ,  post  free. — M.A.B.,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 


DUMAS  (PERE):  Pages  Clioisies.  With  Questions 
for  Conversation  and  Grammatical  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By 
B.  L.  Templeton.  2s. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LATIN  LITERA¬ 

TURE  OP  THE  EARLY  EMPIRE.  Edited  by  A.  C.  B. 

Brown.  Part  A  :  Inner  Life  ;  Part  B  :  Outer  Life.  With  2  Maps. 
2s.  6d.  each ;  or,  in  one  Volume,  4s.  6d. 

STORIES  from  OVID’S  METAMORPHOSES. 

Chosen  and  Edited  by  D.  A.  Slater.  With  6  full-page  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  with  or  without  Vocabulary,  2s.  6d. 


THE  OXFORD  WALL  MAPS.  Edited  by  A.  J. 

Herbertson. 

Prospectus  giving  full  details  on  application. 


ENGLISH  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS.  An 

Introductory  Study.  By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott.  4s.  6d. 

NOVVM  TESTAMENTVM  GRAECE.  Textvi 

a  Retractatoribvs  Anglis  adhibito  brevem  adnotationem  criticam 
svbiecit  A.  Souter.  3s.  net ;  on  India  paper,  4s.  net ;  on  writing 
paper,  with  large  margins,  8s.  6d.  net. 


BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES. 

By  ASCOTT  R,  HOPE. 


HERE  AND  THERE:  An  Album  of  Adventures. 

New  Edition,  Illustrated  in  Colour.  Price  5s. 

ADVENTURERS  IN  AMERICA.  With  12  Illustrations  in  Colour, 
by  H.  Sandham.  Price  6s. 

DRAMAS  IN  DUODECIMO:  Abstracts  and  Brief  Chroni¬ 
cles  of  Youth.  Price  5s. 

READY-MADE  ROMANCE:  Reminiscences  of  Youthful 
Adventure.  Price  5s. 

THE  SCHOOLBOY  ABROAD.  Price  5s. 

HERO  AND  HEROINE  :  the  Story  of  a  First  Year  at  School. 

With  Illustrations.  Price  5s. 

BLACK  AND  BLUE :  the  Story  of  a  Sailor’s  Son.  With 
Illustrations.  Price  3s.  6d. 

ALL  ASTRAY :  the  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Two  “  Cherubs.” 

With  Illustrations.  Price  3s.  6d. 

CAP  AND  GOWN  COMEDY:  a  Schoolmaster’s  Stories. 

Price  3s.  6d. 


Select  List  of  Educational  Works,  List  of  Books  set  for  various  Examinations, 
and  Complete  Catalogue  (160  pages)  post  free. 


HALF-TEXT  HISTORY :  Chronicles  of  School  Life.  Price 

3s.  6d. 


London  :  HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


A.  &  O.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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the  C’hejmnnes.  Though  dead  Iujuu  is  best,  one  is  rather  sorry 
for  the  gallant  Roman  Nose,  who  fell  in  the  great  battle  of  the 
Arickaree.  Then  comes  the  battle  of  the  Washita,  in  which  General 
Custer  practically  destroyed  the  Cheyenne  nation.  A  stirring  story, 
well  written,  and  pervaded  with  a  feeling  of  reality.  Eight  illus¬ 
trations  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull. 

In  the  Days  of  Nelson,  by  Captain  Frank  H.  Shaw  (5s.,  Cassell), 
has  successfully  passed  through  the  fire  of  boys’  criticism  in  the  pages 
of  “  Chums,”  and  will  be  warmly  welcomed  in  the  form  of  an  ample 
volume  with  eight  full-page  coloured  illustrations  by  Archie  Webb. 
It  is  a  capital  naval  story,  ending  with  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 
There  is  a  private  complication  mixed  up  with  the  sea  adventures; 
but  eventually  the  hero  “  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  man  who  would 
have  taken  his  life  without  compunction  and  said  no  word  of  the 
past  to  a  living  soul.”  Captain  Shaw  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front 
of  naval  writers  for  boys. 

For  Love  and  Honour,  by  Douglas  Stedman,  B.A.  (3s.  6d.,  Nelson), 
is  a  book  of  romances,  “  each  based  upon  some  historical  event  and 
placed  in  a  historical  setting.”  They  number  sixteen,  and  they  are 
taken  from  different  countries  and  from  different  periods,  from  King 
Wiglaf  to  Napoleon.  They  are  very  interesting  and  well  written. 
There  are  some  thirty  full-page  coloured  illustrations.  A  delightful 
volume. 

Romance  of  Adventure. 

The  Opium  Smugglers,  by  Harold  Bindloss  (5s.,  Fisher  Unwin), 
is  a  stirring  story  of  ranch  life  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  complicated 
with  the  operations  of  a  band  of  dope-men,  or  smugglers  of  opium 
for  local  settlements  of  Chinamen.  The  difficulties  and  the  labours 
of  the  ranchmen  are  effectively  described,  and  the  description  wi  1 
be  instructive  to  young  men  who  are  thinking  of  going  into  that  line 
of  business;  and  the  racing  of  the  ranchman’s  sloop  and  of  the 
smugglers’  schooner,  together  with  the  plots  and  counterplots,  the 
strokes  and  counterstrokes,  keep  the  attention  at  stretch  throughout 
the  narrative.  The  characters  are  skilfully  drawn,  and  the  style 
is  good.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  best  boys’  books  of  the  season. 
Eight  illustrations  by  Edwin  Megargee. 

The  Gold-Seekers,  by  Robert  M.  Macdonald  (5s.,  Fisher  Unwin), 
is  an  amazing  story  of  the  adventures  of  three  young  mechanics,  who 
crossed  the  Sahara  from  the  port  of  Gabes  in  Tunis,  by  Lake  Chad 
and  Wadai,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile,  in  a  motor-car,  to  which 
was  attached  an  apparatus  that  sifted  gold  from  the  sands  as  they 
whirled  along.  “  The  firm  of  Messrs.  Dutihill,  Miller,  Bolton  &  Co. 
was  a  mystery  to  all  other  business  concerns  in  Glasgow.”  Mr.  Dun- 
hill,  engineer  nominally  and  Egyptologist  by  fame,  supplied  the 
finances,  with  a  special  object  of  his  own;  and  Mr.  Bolton — was 
a  man  of  enterprise.  The  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  adven¬ 
turers  and  the  modes  of  overcoming  them  are  sufficiently  exciting. 
What  Mr.  Dunhill’s  object  was  we  will  not  reveal;  but  the  way  it 
was  attained  and  the  circumstances  of  its  attainment  bring  the  events 
to  a  climax.  Readers  will  not  boggle  at  improbabilities,  but  they  will 
regret  that  Mr.  Macdonald  is  too  often  careless  about  his  style. 
Coloured  frontispiece  and  twelve  other  illustrations  by  Arch.  Webb. 

Tom  Bolt,  by  W.  C.  Metcalfe  (2s.  6d.,  Jarrolds),  is  one  of  “  Jarrolds’ 
New  Empire  Rewards,”  an  exciting  tale  of  the  ocean,  centring  in  the 
Mutiny  on  the  “  Nemesis  ”  outward  bound  from  Liverpool  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  with  a  general  cargo.  Tom  Bolt  and  two  companion  appren¬ 
tices  of  the  “  Malabar,”  outward  bound  for  Calcutta,  which  had  been 
rammed  and  sunk  by  a  large  steamer,  are  ruefully  contemplating  in  a 
boat  their  single  remaining  biscuit  when  the  abandoned  “  Nemesis  ” 
heaves  in  sight;  and  they  have  scarcely  ascertained  the  state  of  things 
on  board  that  vessel  when  a  boatful  of  its  former  folk  turns  up, 
including  a  couple  of  ladies,  whose  fortunes  are  linked  eventually 
with  the  hero’s.  Then  comes  the  narrative  of  the  mutiny  and 
fresh  adventures  of  a  breezy  quality.  The  exclamations  of  some  of 
the  personages  are  not  lacking  in  vigour.  Frontispiece  and  four 
other  illustrations  by  W.  Herbert  Holloway. 

Ocean  Chums,  by  W.  C.  Metcalfe  (2s.  Gd.,  S.P.C.K.),  is  a  very 
interesting  narrative  of  adventure  by  sea.  A  preliminary  wreck, 
with  a  gallant  rescue  of  a  fair  maiden,  a  New  Zealander  with  no 
relations  but  a  lost  uncle,  lays  a  basis  of  expectation.  The  hero, 
a  young  sailor,  is  bound  for  Auckland.  A  collision  throws  him,  to¬ 
gether  with  two  companions,  on  the  deck  of  the  strange  ship,  which 
has  been  ravaged  with  smallpox*.  He  takes  command,  and  lies  to 
at  Kerguelen  Island  to  recuperate  his  crew.  There  occur  startling 
discoveries,  which  are  further  elucidated  after  the  ship  reaches  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  the  hero  and  his  companions  go  on  to  Auckland  to  join 
their  original  vessel.  A  well  devised  and  well  written  story,  contin¬ 
uously  attractive  and  vigorous.  Three  coloured  illustrations  by  W.  S. 
Stacey. 

Round  the  World  in  Seven  Days,  by  Herbert  Strafig  (3s.  6d.,  Henry 
Frowde  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton),  is  a  rattling  tale  of  wonder. 
A  Government  survey  vessel  ran  ashore  in  a  storm  on  Ysabel  Island, 
one  of  the  Solomon  group.  The  crew  and  the  passengers,  including 
Dr.  Thesiger  Smith,  the  famous  geologist,  were  saved,  and  camped 
on  shore,  practically  unarmed  and  short  of  provisions,  and  thus  at 


the  mercy  of  “  one  of  the  fiercest  cannibal  tribes  in  the  South 
Seas.”  A  gunboat  is  despatched  from  Brisbane  to  succour  them,  but 
it  will  take  five  days  to  reach  them.  Meanwhile  Lieut.  Charles 
Thesiger  Smith,  R.N.,  a  son  of  the  famous  geologist,  and  a  great 
airman,  sweeps  over  half  the  globe  in  his  biplane,  and  anticipates 
the  gunboat.  He  completes  the  circuit,  and  gets  home  in  time  to 
report  himself  after  his  holiday,  having  circled  the  world  in  seven 
days  exactly.  There  are  varied  adventures  with  the  different  sorts 
of  people  at  the  places  where  the  adventurous  lieutenant  stopped  to 
take  on  board  some  eighty  gallons  of  petrol  at  a  time.  A  rattling 
tale,  as  we  have  said;  but,  probabilities  apart,  somewhat  rough  and 
ready  in  treatment.  Six  coloured  illustrations  by  A.  C.  Michael, 
and  map  of  “the  first  aerial  voyage  round  the  world.” 

Faery  and  Legend. 

Fifty-two  Stories  of  Classic  Heroes,  edited  by  Francis  Storr  (Hutchin¬ 
son),  is  a  fresh  presentation  of  an  attractive  selection  of  the  heroic 
legends  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  The  collection  makes  no 
claim  to  completeness  or  to  uniformity  :  the  most  interesting  stories 
are  taken,  and  the  contributors  handle  them  in  their  own  different 
ways,  treating  them  just  as  stories  and  not  seeking  to  trace  their  origin 
or  to  indicate  their  religious  or  ethical  significance.  The  editor  has  been 
assisted  by  various  contributors — Hope  Moncrieff,  Mrs.  Guy  E.  Lloyd, 
M.  Mostyn  Bird,  and  H.  P.  Maskell  ;  and,  setting  apart  Mr.  Hope 
Moncrieff  (who  contributes  but  a  single  story,  and,  in  any  case,  needs 
no  commendation),  we  should  place  the  rest  in  order  of  merit  as  they 
stand,  Mrs.  Lloyd  taking  a  long  lead.  The  editor’s  own  stories  are  bright, 
crisp,  and  exemplary.  The  last  ten  stories  are  borrowed  sensibly  from 
the  “  Tanglewood  Tales.”  A  charming  volume,  with  eight  illustrations 
by  C.  Pape. 

Finn  and  his  Warrior  Band,  by  Donald  A.  Mackenzie  (2s.  6d., 
Blackie),  is  a  collection  of  “  Tales  of  Old  Alban,”  recounting  the 
feats  of  Finn,  which  have  for  centuries  been  the  delight  of  the 
bards  and  story-tellers  of  the.  Highlands.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  set  forth 
in  a  consecutive  narrative  some  of  the  most  picturesque  and  exciting 
of  the  Finn  stories — Finn’s  bojffiood,  his  vengeance  for  his  father’s 
death,  his  magic  sword,  his  hound  Bran,  his  adventures  among  the 
giants,  his  combats  with  the  sea  monsters,  &c.  We  hope  with  the 
author,  that  young  readers  “  may  be  attracted  by  the  heroic  quali¬ 
ties  of  Finn,  and  the  high  code  of  honour  which  prevailed  among 
the  Feans,  and  that,  like  Finn,  they  may  overcome  the  giants  of  the 
world,  and,  unlike  him,  never  forget  them  once  they  are  mastered.” 
A  charming  volume,  with  six  coloured  pdates  and  numerous  text 
illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar. 

The  Milk-White  Thorn  (2s.  Gd.,  Nelson)  is  “  a  book  of  Fairy  Tales 
for  boys  and  girls  ” — twenty  of  the  most  interesting  of  such  tales,  a 
goodly  proportion  of  them  being  common  and  well  approved,  such 
as  the  Three  Bears,  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  Cinderella,  &c.  They 
are  presented  in  excellent  form;  the  type  is  good  and  spacious;  and 
there  are  thirty-two  full-page  coloured  illustrations  and  countless 
pictures  marginal  and  inset.  A  very  delightful  book  for  youngsters. 

Stories  of  the  School. 

Sylvia's  Victory,  by  E.  L.  Haverfield  (Henry  Frowde  and 
Hodder  &  Stoughton),  comes  to  be  a  school  story  through  the  collapse 
of  Sylvia’s  father’s  business  and  health  and  Sylvia’s  determination 
to  educate  herself  so  as  to  be  practically  useful  in  maintaining  the 
family.  Through  the  story  runs  a  contrast  between  Sylvia  and 
another  girl,  whose  life  she  saves,  and  who  cuts  her  dead  for  her 
pains.  The  details  are  carefully  planned  and  interestingly,  if  some¬ 
times  painfully,  worked  out.  The  minor  characters  are  not  less  deftly 
limned  than  the  protagonists.  Sylvia  is  indeed  a  fine  character, 
and  even  her  “Pet  Aversion”  eventually  concluded  that  “nothing 
less  than  everybody’s  friendship  and  love  and  admiration  would  be 
worthy  of  her.”  The  story  is  written  with  insight  and  in  good  style 
and  tone.  Six  illustrations  in  colour  by  James  Durden. 

The  Mysterious  Twins,  by  Brenda  Girvin  (3s.  Gd.,  Cassell),  is  a 
story  of  twin-girls  extraordinarily  like  in  appearance  and  extraordin¬ 
arily  unlike  in  character,  but  devoted  to  each  other.  Vie  exchanges 
places  with  Yi  in  order  to  get  Vi  out  of  a  scrape  likely  to  entail 
serious  consequences:  “You’ve  got  to  be  me!” — and  out  of  this  situ¬ 
ation  spring  a  variety  of  unforeseen  consequences,  which  combine  to 
form  an  exciting  and  amusing  history.  No  wonder  that  Vi’s  school¬ 
fellows  are  bewildered  by  her  sudden  change  of  character.  But  “  let 
them  think  anything  bad  of  her  save  that  she  failed  in  loyalty  to 
her  school — anything  but  that.”  The  story  is  told  with  much  skill 
and  in  sprightly  style.  Four  illustrations  in  colour  by  Hilda  Cow¬ 
ham. 

Nobby's  Luck,  by  Ernest  G.  Protheroe  (5s.,  Cassell),  is  a  vigorous 
picture  of  school  life,  with  glances  beyond.  “  ‘  Don’t  call  it  luck, 
my  dear  chap,’  protested  Nobby;  ‘  it’s  just  intelligence.’  ”  The  school 
adventures  include  the  baiting  of  the  new  boy,  of  course,  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  games  (with  an  ugly  admixture),  the  personation  of  a  Vis¬ 
count  by  the  villain  of  the  piece,  betting  entanglements  (with  inci¬ 
dental  coups),  and  various  other  episodes.  The  new  boy,  by  the 
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way,  is  an  excellent  specimen  and  gives  a  good  account  of  himself, 
as  the  Viscount  (among  others)  could  testify.  His  father  has  risen 
from  a  collier  to  a  colliery  proprietor,  and  a  descent  into  a  coalpit 
ends  in  a  mining  disaster,  which  might  have  turned  out  worse. 
Nobby’s  father,  a  financier  M.P.,  comes  to  grief.  The  last  move  is 
to  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India,  where  Nobby  and  some  of  the 
other  Southfields  boys  meet  again  under  circumstances  more  exciting 
than  a  football  match  at  Browntowers.  A  capital  story,  written  with 
much  verve  and  with ‘sound  feeling.  Four  coloured  and  four  black- 
and-white  illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore,  It. I. 

A  Scout’s  Son,  by  C.  Turley  (3s.  6d.,  Nelson),  is  a  quietly  active 
story  of  life  at  the  modern  public  school  at  Rossborough,  worked 
out  very  cleverly  and  with  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  schoolboys.  The 
incidents  are  various  and  interesting,  and  perhaps  the  highest  excite¬ 
ment  arises  when  the  house  gets  on  fire  through  the  blundering  rather 
than  the  intention  of  one  of  the  boys.  Trumper’s  name,  might  be 
written  with  a  single  syllable;  and  he  had  a  good  share  of  his  father’s 
energy  and  decision  of  character,  his  father  being  a  mighty  “  scout  ” 
in  the  region  of  Mafeking.  But  can  it  be  that  the  Head  did  not 
understand  Trumper  when  he  addressed  him  in  fluent  French?  Mr. 
Turley’s  sarcasm  is  sharp. 

Prefect  and  Fag,  by  Charles  J.  Mansford  (3s.  6d.,  Jarrolds),  be¬ 
longs  to  the  series  of  “  Jarrolds’  Empire  Rewards.”  Is  it  possible 
that  juvenile  nature  is  so  painfully  wicked  as  it  is  depicted  in  the 
conduct  of  the  little  villain  of  the  piece?  Why,  he  is  almost  as  bad 
as  “the  cleverest  chap  in  the  school.”  However,  the  incidents  are 
developed  so  as  to  maintain  a  brisk  interest,  and  there  are  counter¬ 
balancing  virtues  that  forbid  our  despairing  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  volume  is  well  written,  and  much  ingenuity  is  exhibited  in  the 
development  of  the  plot.  The  characters  are  roughly  marked,  and 
many  of  the  scenes  are  highly  dramatic.  Frontispiece  and  eight  other 
illustrations  by  Arthur  Twidle. 

Stories  for  Girls. 

Greta's  Domain. ,  by  Bessie  Marchant  (3s.  6d.,)  Blackie),  is  a  strong 
and  spirited  story  of  Chiloe,  which  is  somewhere  on  the  Chilian 
coast.  Here  Greta,  with  her  mother  and  her  small  brother  and  sister, 
is  marooned  from  a  rolling  tramp-steamer,  and,  finding  a  furnished 
house  untenanted,  discovers  therein  a  chest  full  of  valuables  in  great 
variety.  Joey  lights  upon  a  feeble-minded  old  man  wandering  on  the 
sands,  and,  imagining  he  may  be  the  owner  of  the  house,  brings  him 
home.  The  man’s  constant  talk  of  his  son  George  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  George  may  be  the  owner,  and  of  course  the  marauder 
that  conveyed  the  treasure.  By  and  by  a  dead  man,  evidently  a  pro¬ 
fessional  wrecker,  is  discovered  in  a  cave  on  the  cliff.  Adventures 
develop  at  a  great  pace,  waking  up  rhe  loneliness  of  the  scene. 
And  eventually,  we  dare  say,  the  mystery  is  cleared  up,  and  Greta 
and  George  enter  into  agreeable  relations.  Six  illustrations  by  W. 
Rainey,  R.I. 

The  O’ Shaughnessy  Girls,  by  Rosa  Mulholland  (6s.,  Blackie),  is  a 
fine  story  of  Ireland  and  of  London.  The  heroines  are  two  daughters 
of  the  Lady  of  Castle  Dermot  on  the  Blackwater;  and,  while  Miss 
Lavender  loves  her  quiet  Irish  home,  Miss  Bell  is  smitten  with  the 
stage  on  a  visit  to  London,  and  runs  away  and  joins  a  travelling 
company.  Her  trials,  adversities,  and  failure  on  the  boards  are 
depicted  with  great  skill  and  with  sympathetic  insight.  But  Bell  can¬ 
not  keep  quiet;  and  she  enters  with  zest  into  the  attempt  to  unravel  a 
mystery  about  a  young  Englishman  employed  at  Castle  Dermot.  The 
story  of  Lavender  is  interwoven  with  the  story  of  Bell.  No  doubt 
the  mystery  is  unveiled,  and  everybody  lives  happy  ever  after. 
Lady  Gilbert  writes  with  a  deft  and  charming  pen. 

A  Countess  from  Canada,  by  Bessie  Marchant  (5s.,  Blackie),  is 
a  story  of  life  in  the  backwoods,  deftly  pictured  and  vigorously 
written.  The  daughter  of  a  backwoods  storekeeper  makes  a  cheerful 
and  courageous  fight  against  adversity,  her  father  falling  ill  at  the 
beginning  of  the  long  Hudson’s  Bay  winter.  With  the  two  boys  she 
has  to  do  long  journeys,  in  winter  by  snowshoes  and  dog-team,  in 
summer  by  canoe,  with  long  and  laborious  portages  interspersed.  Her 
father  has  a  secret,  and  she  alone  shares  it  with  him,  not  to  her 
exhilaration.  The  adventures  are  abundant  and  varied,  and  hope 
declines  and  rises  in  the  tangle  of  struggle,  and,  if  a  young  girl  save 
a  young  man’s  life,  there  need  be  no  great  surprise  if  there  be  a 
wedding  in  the  last  chapter.  Six  illustrations  by  Cyrus  Cuneo. 

Three  Girls  on  a  Yacht,  by  E.  E.  Cowper  (5s.,  Cassell),  is  a 
breezy  tale  of  adventures  on  a  coasting  expedition.  The  three  girls— 
two  sisters  and  a  cousin— have  been  brought  up  together  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany  and  know  all  about  boats.  By  misfortune  they  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  poor  flat  in  Battersea,  eking  out  small  hereditary  re- 
•  sources,  partly  by  millinery,  partly  by  writing.  A  lady  friend  pity- 
Incr  their  circumstances,  lends  them  her  yacht  for  a  month  s  holiday, 
which  is  filled  with  a  variety  of  episodes.  Among  the  rest  there  is 
the  hovering  oversight  exercised  from  another  yacht,  a  Hermit  Ciab 
ind  an  Owl’s  Nest,  with  a  ghost  (succeeding  a  voice)  from  the  past. 
Mrs.  Cowper  appears  to  understand  yachts  as  well  as  the  gills.  The 
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“He  is  so  lazy  he  never  wants  to  do  a  stroke  of  work.” 

How  often  do  we  hear  that  sneer  hurled  at  a  man  who,  ap¬ 
parently  well,  goes  through  life  showing  a  marked  physical 
and  mental  inertia  and  disinclination  for  work  ! 

“  Lazy  ”  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  accurate  description  of 
such  people.  It  is  often  the  one  thing  they  are  not.  In  such 
cases  they  are  the  victims  of  a  disorder  or  nervous  affection 
none  the  less  real,  none  the  less  serious,  because  it  is  not 
regarded  as  a  disease. 

How  far  it  is  due  to  the  excessive  overdrafts  on  the  phos¬ 
phorus  which  is  so  important  an  element  for  the  body’s  energy 
and  vitality,  and,  as  a  well  known  professor  of  the  University  of 
London  has  written,  “  it  is  almost  certain  has  an  essential 
importance  for  the  life  of  the  cell  and  for  the  processes  going 
on  in  it,”  has  not  been  accurately  determined. 

That  there  is  abundant  proof  for  supposing  it  is  due  to  this 
cause  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  people  who  are  languid  and 
incapable  of  much  exertion  always  derive  marked  benefit  from 
taking  glycero-phosphates  in  the  same  way  as  do  sufferers 
from  many  conditions  in  which  phosphorus  is  known  to  be 
deficient  in  the  body. 

WHAT  DOCTORS  SAY. 

For  this  lack  of  mental  and  physical  energy  “  the  best  and 
most  readily  assimilated  food  is  a  combination  of  casein  with 
glycero-phosphates.”  These  words  were  written  by  a  doctor 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  in  an  article 
published  in  one  of  the  leading  medical  journals,  and  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  best  doctors  everywhere. 

Like  his  colleagues,  this  physician  states  that  for  several 
years  he  has  obtained  this  combination  in  Sanatogen,  which  is 
the  pure  casein  or  body-building  element  of  milk,  chemically 
combined  with  glycero-phosphate  of  sodium,  the  latter  being 
the  form  in  which  phosphorus  is  found  in  the  nervous  system. 

Sanatogen’s  phosphorus  is,  therefore,  easily  assimilated  and 
produces  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  while  its  composition  makes  it,  as  doctors  throughout 
the  world  have  attested,  the  most  revitalizing  preparation 
known  to  Science. 

It  is  thus  able  to  transform  the  individual  suffering  from 
lassitude,  lack  of  energy  or  “  laziness  ”  into  one  who  is  men¬ 
tally  and  physically  alert,  vigorous  and  full  of  vitality. 

Sanatogen,  however,  does  more  than  this.  It  markedly  bene¬ 
fits  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  It 
effects  a  wonderful  bettering  of  the  digestion  and  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  body  by  bringing  all  the  organs  to  their  highest 
pitch  of  efficiency.  The  result  is  that  the  many  nervous  symp¬ 
toms  like  Insomnia,  impaired  memory,  and  depressed  vitality, 
due  to  the  strain  of  life,  rapidly  disappear  and  the  individual 
feels  better  than  he  ever  felt  before. 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER’S  VIEWS. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  has  made  the  following  statement 
on  Sanatogen’s  value  as  a  means  of  restoring  energy  and 
vitality. 

He  says  : — “  I  have  used  Sanatogen  at  intervals  since  last 
autumn  with  extraordinary  benefit.  It  is  to  my  mind  a  true 
food-tonic,  feeding  the  nerves,  increasing  the  energy,  and  giving 
fresh  vigour  to  the  overworked  body  and  mind.” 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker’s  reputation  cannot  fail  to  convince  every 
one  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  Sanatogen.  Hundreds 
of  other  celebrities  have  written  equally  high  encomiums  of  its 
merits. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  pamphlet  bearing  on  this  subject 
and  on  others  of  vital  importance  will  be  sent,  free,  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Sanatogen  Company,  12  Chenies  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.C.,  mentioning  The  Educational  Times. 

Sanatogen  may  be  obtained  of  all  chemists,  price  Is.  9d.  to 
9s.  6d. 

Sanatogen  has  the  unqualified  written  endorsement  of  more 
than  twefve  thousand  doctors.  Among  them  are  ten  physicians 
to  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  including  Dr.  Ott,  who  was,  for 
many  years,  his  late  Majesty's  physician  at  Marienbad. 
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story  is  fresh  and  vigorous  and  not  a  little  amusing.  Eight  illus¬ 
trations,  four  of  them  in  colour,  by  E.  S.  Hodgson. 

The  Adventures  of  Phyllis,  by  Bessie  Merchant  (os.,  Cassell),  re¬ 
counts  experiences  that  are  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  life  of 
most  girls,  but  that  are  none  the  less  interesting  to  them.  The  scenes 
are  laid  in  the  lonely  mountain  regions  of  the  Argentine.  Phyllis,  on 
(he  failure  of  her  father’s  speculations,  accepts  a  situation  as  nursery 
governess  on  an  estancia  in  the  hills,  but  is  taken  to  the  wrong 
house,  where  she  nurses  a  wounded  and  helpless  Englishman  and  finds 
that  she  is  really  in  the  hands  of  brigands.  The  mystery  of  the 
Englishman’s  situation  involves  other  parties;  but  Phyllis  escapes, 
taking  him  with  her,  and  eventually  reaches  her  proper  destination. 
The  story  is  really  very  simple;  it  is  the  working  out  of  the  story 
that  enchains  the  reader’s  interest.  Four  coloured  and  four  black- 
and-white  illustrations  by  Fred  Whiting. 

For  the  Children. 

The  Children’s  Book  of  New  Testament  Story,  by  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Francis  (2s.  6d.,  S.P.C.K.),  is  plainly  and  agreeably  written  for 
boys  and  girls  of  eight  to  fifteen.  The  customs  of  the  people  arc 
incidentally  explained,  so  as  to  remove  probable  difficulties.  A 
charming  volume,  with  thirty-seven  illustrations,  many  of  them 
coloured. 

For  Teddy  and  Me  (2s.  6d.,  Cassell)  is  “  a  story  book  for  little 
folks,”  containing  stories  by  Murray  Fisher  and  Agnes  Grozier  Iler- 
bertson — amusing  stories  about  Teddy  Bears,  Golliwogs,  and  other 
toys,  animals,  and  gnomes.  There  are  sixty-four  pictures  in  colour 
and  black  and  white  by  Frank  Hart  and  J.  R.  Monsell,  and  the  book 
is  cased  in  attractive  picture  boards. 

My  First  Book  about  Pets,  by  Margaret  Nelson  (6d.,  Nelson),  is 
a  charming  and  instructive  little  book  about  pets  in  general,  and 
about  mice,  kids,  rabbits,  birds,  and  many  other  creatures,  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  illustrations,  coloured  and  other,  are  numerous  and 
attractive. 

Bosom  Friends,  by  Angela  Brazil  (2s.  6d.,  Nelson),  is  ‘‘a  seaside 
story,”  turning  on  the  contrast  between  two  little  girls  that  happen 
to  be  namesakes,  and  on  the  misunderstandings  arising  out  of  the 
identity  of  name.  The  Sea  Urchins’  Club  is  an  interesting  institution: 
the  members  discover  a  desert  island,  take  possession,  build  a  hut  out 
of  the  wreck  of  an  old  schooner,  and  so  forth;  and  then  the  proprietor 
comes  on  the  scene.  The  reconciliation  of  the  old  colonel  to  his 
widowed  daughter-in-law  through  his  granddaughter  is  very  nicely 
worked  out.  A  pretty  and  well  written  story.  Two  coloured  illus¬ 
trations. 

In  Grandfather’s  Garden,  by  E.  Everett-Green  (Is.,  Nelson),  de¬ 
scribes  the  experiences  of  a  London  boy  “  that  had  never  been  in  the 
real  country  before  ”  when  he  went  to  visit  his  grandfather  to  recruit 
after  scarlet  fever.  There  is  a  ‘‘girlie  ”  too;  and  there  are  exciting 
adventures  on  the  lake.  The  course  of  events,  engineered  by  Girlie, 
leads  to  a  reconciliation  of  the  boy’s  mother  to  his  grandfather.  The 
story  is  carefully  and  deftly  worked  out,  with  plenty  of  interest  for 
young  readers.  Two  coloured  illustrations. 

Four  Sea  Urchins,  by  Theodora  Mills  (Is.,  Nelson),  tells  “  what 
happened  at  Pen  Porth.”  Well,  there  was  Bill  and  Dan  and  Toby  and 
Belle,  and  they  played  in  the  caves  and  on  the  sands  and  about  the 
tide-pools,  picknicked  and  fought  battles  and  laid  siege  to  forts, 
and  so  on;  and  there  are  some  literary  transactions.  The  doings  of 
the  four  little  friends  will  be  followed  with  interest.  Two  coloured 
illustrations. 

Our  Secret  Society,  by  W.  Dingwall  Fordyce  (Is.  6d.,  Nelson), 
though  suggesting  inexperience  at  the  start,  soon  warms  up,  and 
develops  into  a  very  interesting  story.  The  local  Sherlock  Holmes 
Society  has  the  honour  of  effective  co-operation  with  a  real  detective 
from  head-quarters;  and  youthful  readers  will  overlook  some  strain 
of  probabilities  in  the  brisk  unravelment  of  various  mysteries.  We 
hope  Mr.  Dingwall  Fordyce,  who  bears  a  name  well  known  and 
respected  in  other  departments  of  activity,  will  try  again:  he  makes 
a  very  promising  bid  for  the  favour  of  young  story-readers.  Two 
illustrations,  coloured. 

The  Changeable  Twins,  by  Arthur  Wyatt  (Is.  6d.,  Nelson),  is  a 
clever  and  amusing  story.  “  You  can’t  expect  father  to  write  his 
books  properly  if  he  is  always  expecting  a  cricket-ball  to  come 
through  the  window,  can  you?'”  This  was  the  second  accident,  and 
Wilfrid  was  imprisoned  in  his  room  for  the  afternoon.  But  he  was 
engaged  for  a  cricket-match;  so  he  got  out  at  the  window  and  ■went 
off,  his  twin-sister  Daisy  dressing  up  for  him  and  taking  his  place. 
Of  course,  he  is  wanted  by  his  father,  and  complications  ensue,  one 
after  another.  The  book  is  carefully  written  and  interesting  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  trying  developments.  Two  colorired  illustrations. 

Six  Devonshire  Dumplings,  by  Margaret  Batchelor  (2s.,  Nelson), 
depicts  the  transformation  operated  by  the  Devonshire  air  and  lack 
of  lessons  upon  half-a-dozen  boys  and  girls,  from  fifteen  to  the  baby, 
who  went  down  from  London  to  recuperate  from  measles  at  their 
grandfather’s  rectory  a  few  miles  from  Puddlecombe.  There  is 


plenty  of  bustle  and  adventure — local  humours,  the  bazaar,  a  day 
on  the  beach,  Mrs.  Sanderson’s  black  currants,  Farmer  Rice’s  corn¬ 
field;  but  above  all  the  mystery  of  the  secret  room  at  Biddlecombe 
House,  and  the  disappearance  of  Miss  Cordelia  and  of  silver  spoons 
and  like  unconsidered  trifles.  The  complications  are  all  worked  out 
in  an  interesting  way  and  with  sound  sympathy.  Two  coloured  illus¬ 
trations  by  A.  E.  Jackson. 

The  Maynard  Cousins,  by  Geoffrey  H.  White  (2s.,  Nelson),  is  a 
capital  story,  one  of  the  best  children’s  books  of  the  season.  A 
boy  of  twelve  that  is  rigged  out  in  velvet  and  ringlets  and  has 
never  walked  out  a  hundred  yards  without  his  mamma  or  his  nurse, 
goes  to  spend  a  month  with  some  cousins  of  a  quite  unconventional 
mode  of  life.  The  oldest  cousin  sees  that  he  is  not  bullied,  while 
the  rollicking  adventures  of  the  children  gradually  “  buck  ”  him  up. 
The  varied  experiences  are  healthy,  often  complicated  (such  as  the 
discovery  of  the  burglars),  and  always  amusing.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  sound  human  nature  in  the  book.  The  style  is  crisp  and 
good.  Two  coloured  illustrations. 

Three  Tales  of  Hans  Andersen — The  Dauntless  Tin  Soldier,  Tlram- 
belisa,  and  the  Little  Mermaid — are  combined  in  a  most  tasteful  volume, 
spaciously  printed,  and  furnished  with  twenty-two  clever  and  attrac¬ 
tive  illustrations  by  Liuley  Sambourne  (3s.  6d.  net,  Macmillan). 

Religious  and  Moral. 

The  Little  Gentleman,  by  Eleonora  H.  Stooke  (Is.,  National 
Society’s  Depository),  depicts  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  lay 
reader  upon  a  little  girl  whose  moral  tone  has  suffered  through 
neglect  and  ill-usage  on  the  part  of  a  harsh  and  miserly  grand¬ 
mother.  The  story  is  plainly  and  naturally  developed.  Frontis¬ 
piece  by  E.  R.  Marquand. 

An  Uphill  Fight,  by  M.  Bramston  -(2s.,  National  Society’s  Deposi¬ 
tory),  illustrates  the  difficulties  cast  upon  children  by  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  their  parents.  “  We’re  the  disgraced  family  of  a  father  in 
penal  servitude  and  a  mother  who  drinks,  and  that’s  the  long  and 
short  of  it.”  The  suspicions  that  fall  upon  both  son  and  daughter 
are  deftly  developed  from  natural  circumstances.  The  story  is  simply 
and  capably  written.  Two  full-page  illustrations  by  Isabel  Watkin. 

U p-to-Date  and  A  Lucky  Sixpence  go  together  to  make  up  one 
volume,  by  Christabel  R.  Coleridge  (2s.,  National  Society’s  Deposi¬ 
tory).  The  first  story  works  out  the  results  of  ignorant  and  malicious 
gossip  in  a  small  place,  with  counteracting  religious  influences.  The 
other  is,  of  course,  a  love  story,  with  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  a 
fancy  kitten,  linking  together  high  life  and  low,  and  involving  ques¬ 
tions  of  honesty.  Both  stories  are  crisply  written.  Two  full-page- 
illustrations  by  Isabel  Watkin. 

The  Workman’s  Train,  by  Frances  Ryves  (Is.  6d.,  National  Society’s 
Depository),  is  “  a  tale  of  Greater  London,”  affording  glimpses  of 
the  lives  of  hard-working  young  girls  in  big  City  establishments, 
parti}'-  from  the  point  of  view  of  religious  workers  among  them.  The 
heroine  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  developments  are  full  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest.  Two  full-page  illustrations  by  E.  R.  Marquand. 

Next-Door  Gwennie,  by  L.  E.  Tiddeman  (S.P.C.K.),  is  a 
simple  kindly  story,  turning  mainly  about  a  doll  presented  to- 
Gwennie  by  a  neighbour  little  girl.  Gwennie’s  mother  is  a  widow, 
caretaker  of  the  house,  while  the  donor  is  the  daughter  of  rich 
parents,  with  a  cross-grained  governess.  Major  Derrick,  a  close 
friend  of  Gwennie’s  father,  just  home  from  India,  comes  to  look 
over  the  house  with  the  view  of  taking  it — a  delightful  character. 
A  charming  sketch.  Three  coloured  illustrations  by  Oscar  Wilson. 

Joyce  and  the  Rambler,  by  Amy  Le  Feuvre  (6s.,  Hodder  &  Stough¬ 
ton),  is  a  well-written  story,  shaped  out  of  somewhat  difficult  mater¬ 
ials,  and  not  a  little  complicated.  Joyce  returns  from  a  Continental 
sojourn  of  a  year  to  find  her  widowed  mother  on  the  point  of 
marriage  with  an  old  general  who  has  a  houseful  of  grown  children . 
One  of  the  sons  is  musical,  and  Joyce  is  “  a  born  musician  ”;  but  she 
is  religious  and  he  is  non-religious.  And  then  there  is  the  Rambler — a 
wanderer  (for  reasons)  and  an  artist,  who  is  deeply  religious.  The 
complications  are  patiently  and  deftly  worked  out,  and  the  tone  is 
excellent.  Coloured  frontispiece. 

Various. 

Andrew  Garnett's  Will,  by  Edith  E.  Cowper  (2s.,  S.P.C.K.),  though 
quite  an  unpretentious  volume,  tells  a  cleverly  conceived  story  with 
much  verve  and  in  excellent  tone.  Andrew,  a  stubborn  pragmatical 
old  fellow,  on  his  deathbed  insisted  on  keeping  his  will  under  his 
pillow,  and  of  course  there  was  somebody  that  distrusted  the  contents 
and  took  measures  to  remove  it.  The  scene  is  laid  in  and  near  a 
small  fishing  town,  and  adventures  on  the  sea  are  associated  with 
adventures  on  the  land.  The  characters  are  distinctively  and  firmly 
drawn,  and  many  of  the  episodes  are  strongly  dramatic.  A  book 
of  marked  excellence — though  we  are  not  sure  that  the  legal  points 
are  beyond  technical  criticism.  Fourteen  illustrations  by  T.  H. 
Robinson. 

( Continued  oil  page  498.) 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  Queen. — “  This  work  has  now  for  many  years  occupied  a  fore¬ 
most  position  amongst  books  of  its  kind.” 

Standard. — “  A  useful  compilation  that  has  fought  its  way  to 
the  front  as  an  accurate  finger-post  to  parents  in  their  choice  of 
schools.” 

The  Journal  of  Education. — “  This  annual  is  so  well  known 
that  all  we  need  say  of  it  is  that  this  is  the  twelfth  year  of  its 
publication,  and  that  it  increases  each  year  in  bulk  till  it  now  extends 
to  over  1,000  pages.” 

Yorkshire  Post.--”  Contains  all  the  features  which  in  the  past 
have  established  it  as  a  safe  guide  to  schools.” 

Scotsman. — ”  The  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  either  descrip¬ 
tion  or  recommendation.” 

Dundee  Advertiser. — Easily  maintains  the  place  it  has  won 
as  an  excellent  guide.” 

The  Globe. — ”  A  standard  work  of  reference  for  the  worried  parent 
who  cannot  decide  as  to  the  best  school  for  his  children.” 

South  Wales  Daily  News.  —  ”  Maintains  its  foremost  position 
among  books  of  its  kind.” 

Guardian.  — “  An  impoi-tant  and  useful  publication.” 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — “An  extremely  useful  reference 
book.” 

Western  Daily  Press.  —  “Ever  since  its  first  publication,  it  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  standard  of  its  subject.” 

The  Lady. — “With  ‘  Paton’s  List,’  increasing  bulk  keeps  time 
with  increasing  popularity.” 

Bombay  Gazette. — “  It  is  a  most  useful  publication,  particularly 
for  parents  away  from  scholastic  centres.” 

Liverpool  Courier. — “Parents  who  are  puzzled  where  to  educate 
their  children  would  do  well  to  consult  ‘  Paton’s  List.’  ” 

Westminster  Gazette.  —  “Parents  who  consult  the  book  should 
see  at  a  glance  the  kind  of  school  they  are  in  search  of.” 

Western  Morning  News. — “The  parent  who  cannot  find  a 
school  to  suit  his  offspring,  of  either  sex,  in  these  profusely  illustrated 
pages  must  be  hard  to  please.” 

Aberdeen  Journal. —  “  The  twelfth  edition  is  fully  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  work  and  reputation  it  has  acquired.” 


FOURTEENTH  EDITION  NOW  BEING  PREPARED  FOR  PRESS. 

Specimen  Copy  and  particulars  of  circulation  and  value 
will  be  sent  to  Principals  free  of 
charge  on  application. 


J.  &  J.  PATON, 

Educational  2lcients, 

143  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Grantham  Gates,  and  five  other  much  shorter  stories,  by  Katherine 
E.  Vernham  (Is.  6d.,  National  Society’s  Depository),  make  attractive 
reading,  in  spite  of  the  perversities  of  the  little  heroine  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  story.  The  traditional  enigmatic  prophecy  of  certain  verses 
about  Grantham  Gates — “  melancholy  signs  of  bygone  grandeur  ” — 
is  patiently  worked  out  to  realization.  Two  full-page  illustrations 
by  E.  R.  Marquand. 

The  Fortunes  of  Flat,  by  K.  F.  Purdon  (2s.  6d.,  Nelson),  is  Flot’s 
own  record  of  his  experiences  from  the  time  that  he  lay  “  with  a 
lot  more  puppies  in  a  comfortable  little  hole  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
in  Connemara  ”  to  a  care-free  and  cherished  old  age.  The  author 
says  it  is  “mainly  fact.”  If  so,  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 
There  are  differences  of  masters — and  of  mistresses — as  well  as  of 
dogs,  and  it  is  instructive  to  them  to  learn  the  views  of  the  dog  on 
the  questions  that  arise  between  them.  The  variety  of  incident  is 
considerable,  and  the  interest  is  briskly  maintained;  and  perhaps  a 
moral  may  be  instilled.  Two  coloured  illustrations. 

Celia:  and  the  Parents,  by  L.  B.  Walford  (Is.  6d.,  Nelson),  works 
out  certain  aspects  of  the  lady’s  proposition  that  “  the  past  generation 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  present.”  For  ourselves,  we  should  take 
the  side  of  “  the  parents,”  only  we  should  have  done  what  they 
did  not,  we  should  have  applied  some  drastic  treatment  to  Miss 
Celia’s  preposterous  notions.  The  other  silly  young  woman,  at  first 
a  sort  of  rival  of  Celia’s,  at  last  becomes  engaged — at  any  rate  says 
so — to  a  German  “  Count,”  who  is  really  a  hairdresser.  Celia  marries 
the  hero,  who  could  scarcely  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  propose  to 
her;  and,  as  for  the  living  happy  ever  after  we  take  leave  to  doubt 
it:  we  suspect  Mab  did  quite  as  well  even  with  her  pseudo-Count — - 
if  she  captured  him.  Two  coloured  illustrations. 

All  About  Railways,  by  F.  S.  Hartnell  (6s.,  Cassell),  will  afford 
full  gratification  and  much  instruction  to  boys  that  are  interested  in 
engines  and  other  railway  gear.  The  whole  story  of  the  railway, 
with  all  its  work  for  architects,  builders,  clerks,  engineers,  lawyers, 
labourers,  policemen,  Ac.,  is  set  forth  without  needless  technicality 
in  a  very  attractive  manner,  down  to  the  advent  of  the  mono-rail. 
The  numerous  illustrations  show  different  types  of  engines  old  and 
new,  carriages,  signals  and  signal-boxes,  stations,  bridges,  and  so  on. 
A  very  comprehensive,  capable,  and  lucid  book. 

The  Splendid  Quest,  by  Basil  Matthews,  M.A.  (Jarrolds), 
consists  of  “  Stories  of  Knights  on  the  Pilgrims’  Way,”  and  the 
knights  are  “just  people  who  have  carried  the  boys’  wild  joy  of 
living  and  the  girls’  sensitiveness  into  the  fighting  days  of  man¬ 
hood.”  There  are  the  stories  of  Sir  Galahad,  King  Louis  IX  of 
France,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Charles  Lamb,  Joan  of  Arc,  Dorothy 
Pattison,  James  Chalmers  (“  The  Greatheart  of  Papua  ”),  and  others, 
ending  with  St.  Paul  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  A  book  of  elevated 
purpose  in  simple  language  and  healthy  tone. 

Annuals. 

Chief  of  all  annuals  is  Chums  (8s.,  Cassell),  with  its  excellent 
serials  and  short  stories,  its  numerous  articles  of  general  interest,  and 
its  miscellany  of  papers  on  the  multiplicity  of  matters  that  appeal 
more  especially  to  active  and  inquiring  boys,  its  coloured  plates,  and 
its  countless  other  illustrations.  The  new  volume  maintains  fully  the 
high  standard  of  its  predecessors. 

The  Girl’s  Realm  Annual  (6s.,  Cassell)  is,  as  usual,  a  massive 
volume,  containing  this  year  five  serials,  and  a  large  number  of 
short  stories,  plays,  and  articles  by  experienced  writers  for  girls, 
with  numerous  excellent  illustrations.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
infusion  of  new  blood  into  both  the  literary  and  the  artistic  depart¬ 
ment,  bringing  fresh  vigour  and  wider  variety.  An  admirable  gift 
book  for  girls. 

The  British  Girl’s  Annual  (5s.,  Cassell),  compiled  by  the  Editor 
of  “  The  Girl’s  Realm  ”  from  contributions  by  the  most  popular 
writers  to  “  The  Girl’s  Realm  ”  and  “  Little  Folks,”  is  full  of  in¬ 
terest  and  entertainment.  The  principal  feature,  a  long  story,  is 
well  supported  by  a  large  number  of  attractive  short  stories.  There 
are  also  suggestions  for  games  and  materials  for  private  theatricals 
in  which  girls  may  engage.  Eight  full-page  coloured  plates  and 
numerous  black-and-white  illustrations. 

The  British  Boy’s  Annual  (5s.,  Cassell)  is  a  companion  to  “The 
British  Girl’s  Annual.”  A  number  of  the  best  writers  of  stories  for 
boys  furnish  attractive  contributions,  longer  or  shorter,  some  of 
them  stories  of  school  life,  others  stories  of  adventure  in  wider 
fields.  There  are  also  instructive  papers  on  such  subjects  of  im¬ 
mediate  interest  as  the  Mono-rail,  Flying  Machines,  Ships,  Ac.  Eight 
coloured  plates  and  numerous  black-and-white  illustrations. 

Then  there  is  Cassell’s  Annual  for  Boys  and  Girls  (3s.  6d.),  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Editor  of  “  Little  Folks,”  now  in  its  second  year  of 
issue,  and  flourishing  still  more  abundantly.  The  stories  are  well 
suited  to  the  capacity  and  interest  of  little  folks,  and  there  are  over 
a  hundred  coloured  pictures  and  many  illustrations  in  black  and 
white,  attractive  and  amusing. 

The  Christmas  volume  of  Little  Folks  (3s.  6d.,  Cassell)  offers  a 
tempting  attraction  by  its  delightful  picture  cover.  Inside  there  is 
the  usual  provision  of  serial  stories,  short  stories,  poetical  pieces, 
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interesting  little  articles,  and  so  forth,  with  six  coloured  plates  and 
hundreds  of  black-and-white  illustrations  A  charming  volume. 

Nelson’s  Children’s  Annual  is  The  Jolly  Book,  consisting  of  “  Jolly 
Pictures  and  Jolly  Stories  for  Jolly  Youngsters  ”  (2s.  6d.).  The 
Editor  (Mr.  Edward  Shirley)  has  provided  a  very  interesting  variety 
of  stories  in  prose  and  in  verse;  and  the  illustrations,  coloured  and 
black  and  white,  are  abundant  and  excellent.  A  delightful  book  for 
children. 

The  Almanack,  Hachette  (2  fr.  net,  Hachette),  “  petite  encyclopedia 
populaire  de  la  vie  pratique,”  contains  the  usual  extraordinary  assem¬ 
blage  of  practical  information  on  the  most  diverse  subjects  of  in¬ 
terest,  with  countless  illustrations.  It  is  brightly'  and  artistically 
got  up. 

New  Editions  and  Reprints. 

In  the  fine  series  of  “  Oxford  Editions  of  Standard  Authors  ”  Mr. 
Henry  Frowde  (Oxford  University  Press)  publishes  The  Heart  of  Mid¬ 
lothian  (Scott),  with  forty-seven  illustrations,  and  Robinson  Crusoe 
(Defoe),  with  fifty-five  illustrations  (2s.  each).  The  latter  volume, 
it  should  be  noted,  contains  “  The  Farther  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  being  the  Second  and  Last  Part  of  his  Life  and  of  the  strange 
surprising  Accounts  of  his  Travels  round  three  parts  of  the  Globe.” 
The  volumes  are  beautifully  printed,  liberally  illustrated,  and  substan¬ 
tially  got  up.  The  Series  offers  a  wide  choice,  and  the  chooser  can’t 
go  wrong.  Also  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  and  The  Abbot  (Scott),  with 
fifty-two  and  thirty-six  illustrations  respectively. 

Here  and  There,  by  Ascott  R.  Hope  (5s.,  Adam  &  Charles  Black), 
is  a  most  welcome  new  edition  of  “An  Album  of  Adventures,”  the 
original  title  being  retained  as  sub-title.  It  is  really  a  volume  of  a 
dozen  holiday  adventures  in  different  parts  of  the  world — on  Exmoor 
and  on  Dartmoor,  among  the  Lakes  and  at  the  seaside;  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  Wales,  in  the  Midlands,  and  in  Yorkshire;  on  the  Brocken, 
in  the  Alps,  in  India,  and  in  the  Far  West  among  the  Apaches. 
The  volume  illustrates  vividly  the  remarkable  versatility  of  the  author 
and  his  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  young  folk  he  writes  for. 
It  is  just  as  good  as  new  for  fresh  readers;  indeed  it  is  better  for 
all  readers,  seeing  that  it  now  contains  six  excellent  full-page  coloured 
illustrations  by  Dorothy  Le  Blanc  Smith  and  R.  Humphrey  Feilden. 
and  is  very  liberally  printed  and  furnished  forth. 

The  First  Volume  of  The  Encyclopedia  of  Sport  and  Games,  edited 
by'  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire  (10s.  6d.  net;  abroad  12s.  6d. 
net:  Heinemann),  appears  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  with  over 
five  hundred  illustrations,  partly  colour  plates,  partly  pictures  from 
photographs  and  drawings.  The  subjects,  treated  in  alphabetical 
order,  close  with  “Cricket.”  Not  only  are  records  and  developments 
of  the  old  games  and  sports  brought  up  to  date,  but  many  new  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  added,  so  that  the  work  has  become  almost  a  new 
book,  with  a  wider  scope  and  a  larger  appeal.  An  immense  advance 
has  also  been  made  in  point  of  form,  through  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
velopments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  arts  of  illustration  and 
reproduction  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  and  especially 
by  the  aid  of  instantaneous  photography.  Eight  excellent  coloured 
plates  form  a  fresh  attraction.  A  great  book  for  boys,  as  well  as 
for  others  that  are  interested  in  sport. 

Messrs.  Cassell  publish  in  liberal  form  new  editions  of  (1)  Mr. 
Talbot  Baines  Reed’s  popular  school  story  Follow  my  Leader,  with 
four  illustrations  in  colour  by  W.  H.  C.  Groome  (3s.  6d. ) ;  (2)  A 
Hunt  on  Snowshoes,  by  the  prolific  Edward  S.  Ellis,  with  four  full- 
page  illustrations  by  Edwin  J.  Prittie  (2s.  6d.) — a  brisk  Canadian 
story;  (3)  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland  (Lewis  Carroll),  with 
eight  coloured  pictures  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  other  illustrations 
by  Charles  Robinson — liberally'  printed  and  cleverly  illustrated. 

Messrs.  Nelson  issue  a  new  edition  of  The  Land  and  the  Book. 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  D.D.  (6s.  net) — probably  “the  most 
popular  work  in  existence  on  Bible  Lauds  and  Customs.”  Dr.  Thom¬ 
son  was  for  thirty  years  a  missionary  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  The 
work  has  been  revised  by  Julian  Grande,  F.R.G.S.,  in  the  light  of 
the  latest  discoveries  and  statistics,  with  the  addition  of  brief  note- 
on  particular  places.  It  is  the  most  valuable  work  of  Bible  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  the  singularly  moderate  price  should  give  it  the  wide  cir¬ 
culation  that  it  so  thoroughly  deserves.  There  are  twelve  coloured 
and  sixteen  black-and-white  illustrations,  and  a  map  of  Palestim 
illustrating  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Messrs.  G.  Bell  &  Sons  publish  a  delightful  edition  of  Mrs.  GaskellV 
Sylvia’s  Lovers  (3s.  6d.  net),  with  an  excellent  biographical  and 
literary  introduction  by  Thomas  Seecombe  and  eight  coloured  illustra¬ 
tions  by  M.  V.  Wheelhouse.  Also  an  English  version  of  The  History  of 
a  Conscript  of  1813  (Erckinann-Chatrian) — a  carefully  revised  edition 
of  the  rendering  issued  by  Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten  some  forty  years 
back — with  eight  coloured  plates  by  Lex  de  Renault  (3s.  fid.  net). 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  A  Co.  issue  in  a  new  series  a  handy  and 
agreeable  edition  of  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,  by  W.  H.  Fitchett. 
B.A.,  LL.D.  (Is.  net).  It  describes  vividly  a  series  of  historic  battl<- 
scenes,  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Trafalgar,  with  a  frontispiece  an 
plans.  A  most  deservedly  popular  work. 
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CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

2  &  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  [FOUNDED  1829 


Patrons— THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY;  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 
President— THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON.  Vice-President— THE  LORD  HARRIS. 

Chairman— THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY.  Deputy-Chairman— SIR  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart. 

Secretary — W.  N.  NEALE,  Esq.  Actuary  and  Manager — FRANK  B.  WYATT,  Esq.,  F.I.A. 


This  Society,  which  has  completed  EIGHTY  YEARS  of  successful  development,  grants  Life  Assurance 

on  highly  favourable  terms  to 

The  CLERGY,  their  LAY  RELATIVES  and  CONNECTIONS. 


ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 

Funds,  £4,439,825.  Bonuses  Divided,  £4,256,464. 


LOW  PREMIUMS.  Notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  the 
LARGE  BONUSES.  Premiums  charged,  the  BONUSES  are 

on  an  EXCEPTIONALLY  HIGH  SCALE. 


BONUS  YEAR,  1911. 

All  With-Profit  Assurances  in  -force  on  1st  June  in 
that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 


Prospectus,  and  Leaflets  descriptive  of  special  classes  of  Assurance,  will 
be  sent  on  application. 


Assurances  without  profits,  at  low  rates  of  premium,  may  be  effected 
by  any  person  irrespective  of  any  special  qualification  by  relationship 
to  the  Clergy. 


MATHEMATICS. 


j Editorial  Note  in  reply  to  certain  Contributors. 

The  Editor  reminds  contributors  that  manuscripts  submitted  with  a 
view  to  possible  publication  are  not,  in  general,  acknowledged  other¬ 
wise  than  by  such  publication  (if  selected)  either  in  the  columns  of  the 
Educational  Times  or  in  the  volumes  of  the  Mathematical  Reprint. 
Acknowledgment  of  special  packets  may  be  obtained  by  a  written 
request  accompanied  by  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  The  direct 
criticism  of  manuscripts  offered  for  the  mathematical  columns  of  the 
Educational  Times  does  not,  in  general,  lie  within  the  province  of  the 
Editor. 


16873.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — The  bisector  of  the  angle  A  meets  the 

circle  circumscribing  the  triangle  ABC  in  the  point  D.  If  U,  A  are 
the  orthocentres  of  the  triangles  ABD,  ACD  respectively,  prove  that  L  V 
is  equal  and  parallel  to  BC. 

Solutions  (I)  by  James  Blaikie,  AI.A.  ;  (II)  by  R.  S.  Capon  ;  (III)  by 

A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.  ;  (IV)  by  E.  B.  Bowesman.  B.  C.  Wallis, 

B. Sc.,  F.C.P.,  and  others. 

(I)  From  D  draw  DL,  DM, 

DN  perpendicular  to  BC,  CA, 

AB,  obtaining  the  Simson  (or 
Wallace)  line  NLM.  By  cyclic 
quadrilaterals, 

Z  BDN  =  Z  BLN  =  Z  CLM 
-  Z  CDM ; 

and,  since  D  is  on  the  bisector, 

DN  =  DM ; 
therefore  BN  =  CM. 

Also  Z  UBN  =  z  VCM, 
since  each  is  the  complement 
of  AA.  Thus  the  triangles 
UBN,  VCM  are  congruent, 
and  BU,  CV,  each  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  AD,  are  equal  an 
parallel.  Therefore  BC,  UV  are  equal  and  parallel. 


ANNUAL  PREMIUMS  FOR  £1,000,  WITH  PROFITS. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

£1,000 

Payable  at  Death. 

£1,000 

Payable  at  Age  60 
or  earlier  Death. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£.  s.  d. 

25 

20  1 

8 

27  3  4 

30 

23  3 

4 

32  10  10 

35 

26  10 

0 

40  1  8 

40 

31  1 

8 

51  5  0 

Note.— Under  the  Reduced  Premium  System  (explained  in  Prospectus)  four- 
fifths  only  of  these  Premiums  need  be  paid,  the  other  one-fifth  remaining  a  charge 
to  be  repaid  out  of  Bonus.  . _ 


No  Agents  are  employed,  and  no  Commission  is  paid  for  the 
introduction  of  business,  and  thus  large  sums  are  saved  for  the 
benefit  of  Members. 


Assurances  can  be  effected  by  direct  communication 
with  the  Office,  2  &  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER  S.W. 


(II)  The  reflection  of 
i  the  circle  ABDC  in  AD 
passes  through  U  and 
V,  since  VN  =  NQ  and 
UM  =  MP. 

If  H  is  the  orthocentre 
of  the  triangle  ABC,  and 
0  and  0'  the  centres  of 
the  circles  ABDC  and  q 
AUDV  respectively,  ^ 

Z  OAB  =  Z  HAC  ; 
therefore 

Z  OAD  =  Z  HAD  ; 

;  therefore  0'  lies  on  AH. 

Also 

Z  O'AD  =  Z  CAV 

and  z  O'AC  =  Z  OAB  =  Z  UAD  ;  therefore  L  UAO'  =  Z  O'AY  ; 

therefore  AO'  is  perpendicular  to  UV. 

But  AO'  is  perpendicular  to  BC  ;  therefore  BC  is  parallel  to  U  \  . 

J  Also  BU  is  parallel  to  CV,  each  being  perpendicular  to  AD  ;  therefore 

BC  =  UV.  [Rest  in  Reprint.] 


16861.  (“Chemist.”)  —  Integrate  dx/dt  =  k*  (A— x)(B  —  y)'2,  where 
My_®)  =  (B  —  — 7/)  and  klt  k,,  A,  B  are  constants. 

Solution  by  A.  Dakin,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

The  substitution  (2 x  —  y)/(y  —  x)  =  kl/(B  —  y)  —  tv, 
reduces  the  equation  to 

[(B  +  kj)  w  +  fej  w 2  +  kpo  (w  +  2)  dw  _  ^  j.  2 
(w  +  2)  [(A — B)  wi  +  (2 A  —  B  +  lcl)w  +  &;]  dt 

The  fraction  on  the  left-hand  side  is 

B  +./c,  _4  2  fc.it> 

A  —  B  to  +  2  (A — Bj  it-2  +  (2A — B  +  AqJifJ  +  Sq 
2 A  —  B  +  Aq  (2A  —  B  +  7q)  It’  +  7q 

A  —  B  ’  ( A  —  B)  it'2  +  (2A  —  B  +  /q)  it'  +  /q" 
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This  integrated  gives 
B  +  k 
,  A 


C‘- 

2  (A  —  B)2 


when 


-b)  w  +  4 108 +  2)  +  ( 

l°g  [(A  —  B)  u -  +  Civ  +  7c,  +  ^  ^  ^  —  2Cfc,  j  , 

,  (A— B)  w  +  4C  —  D  770.  ,  . 

l0g(A— B)V-4c  +  d“  V ‘D.oon.tant, 

C  =  2A  — B  +  7ij,  and  D2  =  AC2- 7c,  (A-B). 


Note  on  some  Remarkable  Relations  appertaining  to  the 
Factorisation  of  Bi-composite  Numbers. 


Having 


By  D.  Biddle,  M.R.C.S. 

N  =  S2  +  A  =  (S  +  w)(S-«)  =  H2  —  h?  .  (1) 

and  A  +  uv  =  S  (u  —  v) .  (2), 

where  all  the  values  are  integral,  let  us  treat  uv  as  another  factoriz- 
able  N,.  Then,  putting  the  same  suffix  to  all  the  values  in  (1)  and  (2), 
we  shall  find  the  equations  still  hold  good.  We  can  then  treat 
=  N2,  and  thence  proceed  to  u2v 2  =  N3,  and  so  on,  until  we  can 
proceed  no  further.  Two  examples,  taken  at  random,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  various  relations  hereinafter  specified  : — 


Solution  by  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P. 


NS  =  2\  miles  ; 


XY  =  plan  of  balloon  track 
h  =  balloon’s  height  ; 
NX  =  h : 


6  miles ; 


N 


SX  =  h  cot  G0°  =s  h  |  \/3  : 


F2); 


NY  =  h  cot  22§°  =  h  (1  + 

SY  =  h  cot  30°  =  7c  a/3. 

Let  PS  =  x  and  SR  =  y. 
Therefore 

7c2-(7c§a/  3)2  =  NP2— PS2  =  (2A  — a-)2— a:2, 


7.2  _  8  1  _9r 
~  1  6  2‘t,> 


i.e., 

Also  7c2  (1  +  V2)2-  (h  a/3)2  =  NR2-  SR2  =  (2A  +  i/)2- y\ 
i.e.,  7t2  2  a/2  =  f  ■§  +  §y. 

But  x  +  y  =  PR  =  3  a/2;  therefore  7i22  a/2  =  fi  -j>x  +  3Z</2; 
therefore  7i2  (2  a/2  —  §)  =  zf-  a/2  ; 

i.e. ,  7t2  =  81  f  6  +-2/2  )  ,  h  =  9  (  -+^2  )  *  =  -  x  -66  =  2-97  miles 

2V  17  >  2  (approx.). 


4  V  17 


N„ 

s„ 

Ah 

u,  t 

Vn 

H„ 

hn 

(i)  1843 

42 

79 

55 

23 

58 

39 

1265 

35 

40 

20 

12 

39 

16 

240 

15 

15 

5 

3 

16 

4 

15 

3 

6 

2 

0 

4 

1 

(ii)  1886601653 

43435 

2428 

62334 

25598 

61803 

43966 

1595625732 

39945 

22707 

22389 

14347 

43966 

18368 

321214983 

17922 

16899 

4467 

3575 

18368 

4021 

15969525 

3996 

1509 

471 

421 

4021 

446 

198291 

445 

266 

26 

24 

446 

25 

624 

24 

48 

2 

0 

25 

1 

Representing  the  values  in  the  last  line  by  the  suffix  n  +  r,  we  have, 
invariably, 

hn+r  —  1)  Hn+I.  =  S»  +  ,.+  1,  Vm-r  =  0  . (3,4,5), 

?bi+r  —  2,  Au  +  ).  =  2S,i  +  ,-,  N,,  +  ,.  =  S,i+r  +  An+I. ...  (6,  7,  8). 

The  difficulty  is  to  find  S,t  +  ).  or  H„  +  t.  (which  differ  by  unity  only). 


16877.  (J.  H.  M.) — If  a ,  a'  ;  b,  b' ;  c,  o'  are  pairs  of  opposite  edges 

of  a  tetrahedron,  show  that  angles  A,  y,  v  can  be  found,  so  that 
aa'  :  bb'  :  cc'  =  sin  A  :  sin  y  :  sin  v, 
aa'  +  bb'  cos  v  +  cc'  cos  y  =  0, 
aa'  cos  v  +  bb'  +  cc'  cos  A  =  0, 
aa'  cos  y  +  bb'  cos  A  +  cc'  =  0, 
and  find  the  geometrical  meanings  of  A,  y,  v. 

Solution  by  M.  T.  Naraniengar,  M.A. 

Construct  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  proportional  to  aa' ,  bb',  cc' 
(which  is  possible  only  if  the  sum  of  any  two  of  these  products  is 
greater  than  the  third).  Then  A,  y,  v  are  obviously  the  exterior  angles 
of  the  triangle  so  that  A  +  y  +  v  =  27r.  The  proof  is  obvious. 


H„  —  Ti,, .  i 
H„  S,i  =  h„  +  ] 

S„  =  hn  _  i  h„  + 1 


throughout 


Un  +  VH 

= 

2hn  = 

2Hu  +  i  ,, 

11  n  Vn 

= 

QJiu  +.  i 

J  1 

u-A„)5 

= 

hn 

J  > 

S  h  +  Un 

= 

Un- 1 

.*  9 

Vn 

= 

Vn- 1 

9  9 

(2),  we 

obtain 

=  S.-i( 

u„ 

-\-Vn 

-i)  =  2S„ 

.  (9), 

.  (10), 

.  (11). 

.  (12), 

.  (13), 

.  (14), 

.  (15), 

.  (16). 

.  (iv) ; 

therefore  S„_i  =  (N„  + A„_1)/27i,1 .  (18). 

This  enables  us  to  assign  a  narrow  range  to  S(l-i  and  A„_i  when  once 
we  have  risen  above  the  final  values  S„  +  t-  and  A„.r  (=  2S,ltr). 

The  following,  however,  are  still  more  remarkable  relations,  which, 
though  capable  of  proof,  need  only  be  stated  here  : — 

u„  =  S,»  +1  +  S„  f  2  +  ...  +  S,(  +  r  +  2 .  (19), 

Ll  =  S,t  +  1  —  S„^2+  ...±S,|  +  ,.  (20), 

hn  - 1  =  H„  =  s„  +  S,i  +  2  +  S,1  +  4  +  ...  +  1  .  (21), 

hn  —  u„  W,i+l  +  II«  +  2 — ...  ittiHi  Tl .  (22) 

=  tf»+  t’n  +  l +  tt„_0  + ... +Un  +  r  + 1  .  (23) 

—  S« ti  +  Sh+3  +  S,n 5  +  ...  +  1  (24). 

A„  +  h„ult  =  h„+i  (S,i  +  2An-]) .  (25), 

=  (h„un  +  A„) ;7t„  +  ]  —  un-i  .  (26). 

S,i  =  (N„+,  +  A„)/27i„  .  (27). 

By  (19)  we  can  transform  (26),  so  that,  by  reduction,  we  obtain 

N»+r  =  2S,ltt.-i  — A, =  (Hn„—l)(S„„.  +  2) .  (28), 

agreeing  with  (27)  in  the  particular  instance,  since  h,l  +  r  =  1. 

[Rest  in  Reprint .] 

13366.  (I.  Arnold.) — There  are  two  towns  lying  N.  and  S.  of  each 

other,  and  distant  from  each  other  2^  miles.  Their  angles»of  depression 
as  observed  from  a  balloon  are  45°  and  60°,  and,  after  the  balloon  has 
proceeded  horizontally  6  miles  in  a  S.E.  direction,  the  angles  of  de¬ 
pression  of  each  are  exactly  half  of  what  they  were  before.  Show  how 
the  perpendicular  height  of  balloon  is  ascertained,  and  its  height. 


13227  (Professor  Mukhopadhyay.) — Three  straight  rods  of  equal 
length  and  mass  lie  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  the  middle  one  being 
smoothly  jointed  to  the  other  two.  Equal  velocities  in  parallel  direc¬ 
tions  are  then  impressed  on  the  free  extremities  of  the  rods.  Show 
that,  if  the  system  begins  to  move  as  a  rigid  body,  the  cotangents  of 
the  angles  the  rods  make  with  the  direction  of  the  velocities  of  the 
extremities  will  be  in  arithmetical  progression. 

Solutions  (I)  by  D.  Edwardes,  B.A.,  (II)  by  T.  W.  Chaundy,  B.A. 

(I)  Let  the  rods  AB,  BC,  CD, 
in  their  initial  positions,  make 
angles  6,  <p,  with  the  direction 
j  of  Y,  the  prescribed  velocity  of 
the  free  ends.  Let  (ttj,  iq),  ..., 
be  the  velocity  components  of 
the  centres  of  the  rods  ;  then 
we  find 


Again, 
whence 
By  (18), 


Ui  =  V  —  aO  sin  8, 
vy  =  aO  cos  8, 

«2  =  V  — 2 ad  sin  8  —  atp  sin  cp, 

=  2<iS  cos  8  +  acp  cos  <f>, 
u3  =  V  +  atp  sin  xp, 
v3  =  =  —  aip  cos  ip, 

and  cp  =  8  sin  (8~-\l/)/sin  (ip— <p),  ip 
For  the  kinetic  energy  T  we  thus  get 

2T  =  V2 - 2 aV8  sin  8  +  ia'e'  +  V2-  2aVt>  j 2  sin  8  +  sm  *  sm  r*J0 1 

3  l  sin  bp  —  <p)  ) 

2 


—  8  sin  (0—  <f>)/sin  (\p  —  <p). 


+  a‘81 ' 2  sin  0  +  shlf  ^  (*"*)  l  +  a202  j  2  cos  6  + 
1  sm  (xp—<p)  )  ( 


cos  <t>  sin  (0  —  if/) ) 
sin  (\p  —  <p)  ) 

+  |a2«2 sin2,  +  V2- 2 aV8 **±**(±1+1  +  |a2e2  sin2  (0-7>) , 

sin  2(\p  —  tp)  sin(i|/  —  <p)  3  sin  2(\p  —  <p) 

which  may  be  written  (taking  the  mass  of  a  rod  as  the  unit  mass) 

2T  =  SV*— 4aV0  sin  0  sin  <0  sin ^  r2cot  A-cot  0- cot 

sm  (ip  —  <p)  L  5 

sin2  [8  —  (p)  +  sin2  (9  —  \p)  I 
sin2(\J/  —  <^)  ) 


4rt2g2  J  4  +  3  cos(0  — <^>)  sin  (6  —  \p) 


i  sin  (<J/  —  cp) 

Differentiating  with  respect  to  8,  we  have,  by  Kelvin’s  theorem,  the 
value  of  8  for  the  supposed  initial  position  of  the  system,  and  if 
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2  cos  if>  =  cot  6  +  cot  p,  then  0  =  0,  and  therefore  <p  =  =  0,  and  the 

system  moves  as  if  rigid. 

(II)  Let  u  be  the  impulsive  velocity  impressed  on  the  system  ; 
F,  G,  H,  H  the  impulsive  stresses  on  the  the  central  rod  acting  as 
shown  in  the  diagram. 

By  taking  moments  for  the  outer  rods  about  their  free  ends,  we 
obtain  F  sin  a  —  H  cos  a  =  \mu  sin  a, 

G  sin  y  +  II  cos  y  =  +  \mu  sin  y  ; 
therefore  H  cot  a  =  F  —%mu,  H  cot  y  =  —  G  +  \mu. 

By  taking  moments  for  the  middle  rod  about  its  centre,  we  obtain 
2  H  cos  p  =  (F  —  G)  sin  p  or  2H  cot  p  =  F  —  G  =  H(cota  +  cot  y) , 
thus  cot  a  +  cot  7  =  2  cot  p. 


16918.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — Show  how  to  factorize 
large  Dimorph  Cuban  Numbers,  N  =  xA  +  y'A  =  x'3  +  7/'3. 

Ex. — Resolve  into  prime  factors 

N  =  2200863  —  2200853  =  831883  -  831813. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  x—y  =  k\,  x'  —  y'  =  kh',  where  k  is  the  G.C.M.  of  (a-  —  y), 
(x'  —  y'),  so  that  A  is  prime  to  A'.  Then  N  contains  the  product  k\\', 

and 


If  we  reciprocate  with  regard  to  any  one  of  these  points,  the  reciprocals 
of  the  two  conics  have  the  same  centre. 


N  =  fcA  £=£ 
x—y 


Hence  K  = 

A' 


=  Jc\'- - =  fcAA'.K. 

x'-y' 

x'2  +  x'y'  +  y'2 


=  integer  ; 


and,  since  the  numerators  are  expressible  in  form  (A2  +  3B2),  the  denomi¬ 
nators  must  also  be  so  expressible.  Let  A  =  a2  +  3/82,  A' =  a'2  +  3/3'2. 

Then  K  =  +  iv)2  +  3  dv)2  =  (x>  +W)2  +  3 <  (W)2  [if  y  y>  be  even ] . 

And  the  quotients  must  also  be  expressible  in  that  form.  Let  the 
divisions  be  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  quotients  in  that 

form,  viz.,  K  =  A2  +  3B2  =  A'2  +  3B'2  =  XY  (suppose)  ; 
and  the  co-factors  X,  Y  must  be  of  the  same  2-ic  form,  say 
X  =  |2  +  3tj2,  Y  =  I'2  +  3t/2, 

whence  A  =  —  37777',  B  =  Itj'  +  tjI',  A'  =  ££'  +  37777',  B'  =  £77'  —  vt'- 

Solving  these,  the  ratios  £  :  17,  £'  :  77'  are  given  by 
_£_  _  A±A/  _  A±A'  . 

7,  B-B7’  7)'  B  +  B'  ’ 

and,  since  £  should  be  prime  to  77,  and  £'  prime  to  77',  it  follows  that 
when  the  above  fractions  are  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  the  actual 
values  of  £,  £'  are  given  by  the  reduced  numerators,  and  those  of  77,  77' 
by  the  reduced  denominators.  As  A,  B,  A',  B'  are  deduced  from  their 
squares  in  the  formulae,  their  signs  are  apparently  indeterminate.  It 
will  be  found  necessary  and  sufficient  to  reckon  B,  B'  both  +  ,  and  to 
assign  such  signs  to  A,  A'  as  shall  yield  ?,  £'  prime  to  3.  This  completes 
the  factorization,  so  far  as  algebraically  feasible.  If  y,  y’  be  not  both 
even  (as  supposed  above),  the  numerators  of  k  may  be  expressed  in  the 
form  (A2  +  3B2)  in  the  ways  appropriate  when  y  or  y1  is  odd :  the 
general  method  to  be  followed  is  otherwise  as  above. 

Ex—  N  =  2200863  —  2200S53  =  831883-831S13. 

Here  x  —  y  =  1,  x’  —  y'  —  7  ;  7c  =  1,  A  =  1,  A' =7  =  22  +  3.12. 
x  =  220085,  y  =  220086,  x’  =  83181,  y'  =  83188  ;  [y,  yf  both  even] 
N  =  (x  +  hyY2  +  3(jy)2  =  (x'  +  |7/)2  +  3(|7/)2 

kAA'  y  1 

3301282  +  3 . 1100432  =  1247752  +  3.415942 
22  +  3 . 12  1 

=  471612  +  3.786022  =  1247752  +  3.415942 
=  A2  +  3B2  =  A'2  +  3B'2  ; 

whence 

•  j_  _  A~  A'  _  77614  =  151  L  =  A  ^  A  =  77614  _ 
n  ~  B-B'  37008  72  ’  77'  B-B'  120196  “ 

and  X  =  1512  + 3. 722  =  38353  =  7.5479, 

Y  =  2572  +  3 . 3982  =  541281  =  7.77323. 

Finally  N  =  7cAA'.K  =  k\\' .XY  =  7  (7.5479)  (7.77323). 


K  = 


257 
398  : 


16866.  (0.  M.  Ross,  B.A.)— If 

p  =  x(i/-z*),  q  =  y(z3-x 3),  r  =  z  (x3-y3)  ; 
prove  that  xyz1pA  =  jigr2x3. 

Solutions  (I)  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.  ;  (II)  by  Professor  Nanson  and 
others ;  (III)  by  Edith  J.  D.  Morrison,  M.A. 

(I)  If  n  +  j8  +  y  =  0,  then  a:  —  Py  =  P2—ya  =  y2  —  a.p.  Ill  this  instance 
p2jx2  —  qrjyz  =  ...  =  ...  =  t  (say),  and  yr yqr  —  x-jyz  =  t.c-jqr. 

Therefore  2p2/qr  —  2  xl\yz  =  {t/pqr}  2 px-  =  0. 

(II)  In  the  identity  2a  (b—  c);i  =  n  (6  —  c),  replace  a,  b,  c  by 

x3,  t/3,  z3,  multiply  by  xyz,  and  result  stated  follows. 

(III)  2  x3  (i/3  — z3)3  =  2x3t/3  (x6— t/b) 

=  2  ^x3?/3  (x3  —  ?/:i)  (x3  +  y's  +  zi)  —  x5t/V3  +  xhfz*} 

=  2 x3y3  (x3  —  i/*)  (x3  +  t/3  +  z3)  =  n  (x3—  y's)  2  x3 
=  ipqr/xyz)  2x3. 


'  16962.  (Krishna  Prasad  De,  M.A.)— Show  that  there  are  three 

possible  positions  of  the  centre  of  reciprocation,  such  that  the  reciprocal 
polars  of  two  given  conics  may  be  concentric. 

Solution  by  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A. 

The  only  three  points  which  have  the  same  polar  for  both  conics  are 
the  angular  points  of  the  triangle,  which  is  self-polar  to  both  conics. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

16970  Note.- — -The  Proposer  desires  to  amend  this  Question,  by 
multiplying  both  sides  of  the  giveu  equation  or  formula  by  r2,  resulting 
in  rsl1,.  ~  r,2N  =  □  .  This  will  enable  us  to  test  any  number,  whether 
s  or  T,.  be  divisible  by  r  or  not ;  and,  where  r  is  square,  sT,-  ~  ?-N  =  □ 
would  equally  hold.  The  first  200  of  4-figured  numbers  have  been 
tested,  and  three  responses  were  discovered  which  would  have  been 
passed  over  by  the  original  formula  ;  but  only  one  of  these  was  of  form 
67i±l,  and  this  a  prime,  namely,  1163. 

16986.  (D.  Biddle,) — ABC  is 
a  plane  triangle  right-angled  in  B . 

With  centre  A  and  radius  AB,  D 
is  found  in  AC.  With  centre  C 
and  radius  CD,  E  is  found  in  BC. 

With  centre  B  and  radius  BE,  F 
is  found  in  AB.  With  centre  A 
and  radius  AF,  G  is  found  in  AC. 

It  can  easily  be  proved  that  the 
circle  described  with  centre  C  and 
radius  CG  passes  through  B,  and 
that  accordingly  D  and  G  are  re¬ 
ciprocally  placed.  But  regard  AB 
and  AF  as  representing  prime 
factors,  whose  product  N  is  known, 
and  find  the  lengths  of  AC,  BC 
for  given  values  of  AF,  AB.  This 
is  more  readily  done  and  fractions 
are  obviated  by  regarding  AB  as 
N,  when  AF  becomes  the  square 
of  the  smaller  factor  ;  the  ratio  is  unaltered.  N.B. — Since  AF^is 
supposed  to  be  given,  we  have  also  the  circle  of  which  FE  is  part,  as 
well  as  that  of  which  BD  is  part,  and  BC  is  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  a 
circle  touching  the  two.  C  can  therefore  be  found  by  geometry. 

16987.  (J.  J.  Barniville,  B.A.,  I.C.S.) — (1)  From  the  identities 

x4  +  1  =  (x2  +  l)2  —  2x2  and  x4  — x2  + 1  =  (x2  + l)2  — 3x2, 
deduce  the  factors  of 

x8  +  14x4  +  l,  x8  +  34x4  +  l,  xs  +  98x4+ 1,  x13  +  110x6  +  l,  .... 

(2)  From  the  identity 

x15  — 1  =  (x3  — l)(x4  +  x3  +  x2  +  x  4-  1)(xkS— x7  +  xi  —  x4  +  x3  —  x  +  1), 
deduce  the  factors  of  x30  +  1364xl0  — 1  and  of  x4j  — 7x30+  68xl')— 1. 

(3)  Reduce  x10  +  llx’— 1  to  the  form  A2B  — |x2B3.  (4)  Express 

XS  +  x6  _  ix2  +  1 ,  x10  +  2xs  +  5xs  -  1 ,  x10  +  16x6  +  8x4  —  1,  4x10  +  7x8  +  x2  —  4 , 
as  differences  of  squares. 

16988.  (D.  Edwardes,  B.A.) — If 

7-  —  (2w  — 4s  + 1)  n!  (2n— 2s  +  3)(27t— 2s  +  5)  ...  (2n—l) 

’  (2  4  'sDi-s!  “  ~  ~  1.3.5...  (2s  — 1) 

s  =  2,  3,  ...,  n,  and  7r„,  ]  =  n  (2n  —  3),  prove  that 

(«  +  £)(*  +  !)...  (•c  +  '^=“')  i*(x  +  £)  ...  + 

+  7c„(2x  (x  +  l)(x  +  |)  ...  ^ x  +  2u;  0  j  +  ... 

+  fc»,n-i®(x  +  l)  ...  (x  +  ?i— 2)(x  +  i)  +  7c„,  „  x  (x  + 1)  ...  (x  +  n-1) 

=  135  ^n-1 

—  2  *  2  *  2  *  *  *  o 
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16989.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — Eliminate  a,  b,  c 
between  the  equations 

x-  =  (y-c)(e+b),  y°  =  (z-a)(x  +  c),  z* 1  =  (x  —  b)(y  +  a), 
and  a  +  b  +  c  =  0. 

16990.  ( Professor  E.  B.  Escott.) — Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 


x3  +  2  yzw  —  xy~  —  xz~ — a :wi  =  a . (1) , 

y3  +  2zwx  —  yz2— yw-— yx2  =  b . (2), 

z3  + ‘2wxy  —  zw2  —  zx2  —  zy-  =c . (3), 

to*  +  %xyz—wx2—wy2  —  wz2  =  d . (4). 


16991.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.) — A  straight  line  passes  through  the  point 

(0,  |a)  and  cuts  the  cubic  y 3  =  ax'1  in  the  points  A,  B,  C.  Find  the 
locus  of  a  point  D  when  A,  B,  C,  D  are  harmonic  conjugates. 

16992.  (Professor  Nanson.) — Trace  the  curve  given  by 
.r  =  (u  —  a)2,  y  =  (v  —  b)“, 

where  the  parameters  u,  v  are  connected  by  the  equation  uv  =  c3. 

16993.  (The  late  Professor  Cochez.) — On  donne  deux  axes  Ox,  O y 
et  une  circonference  C.  On  prend  sur  les  axes  deux  points  A  et  B  con- 
jugues  par  rapport  a  la  circonference.  Trouver  l’enveloppe  de  AB. 

16994.  (Professor  Sanjana,  M.A.) — Two  opposite  sides,  PP',  QQ'  of 
a  quadrangle  inscribed  in  a  central  conic,  cross  the  axis  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  centre  ;  prove  that  a  similar  property  holds  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sides  PQ',  P'Q,  and  with  regard  to  PQ,  P'Q'. 

16995.  (S.  Narayana  Aiyar.) — A  circle  and  a  conic  are  so  related 

that  triangles  inscribed  in  the  conic  are  circumscribed  to  the  circle. 
Then  the  locus  of  the  circum-centre  of  all  these  triangles  is  a  conic. 
But,  if  the  circle  and  the  conic  are  so  related  that  triangles  inscribed  in 
the  circle  are  circumscribed  to  the  conic,  then  the  locus  of  the  ortho¬ 
centre  of  all  these  triangles  is  a  circle. 

16996.  (Saradakanta  Ganguli,  (M.A.) — ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral 
inscribed  in  a  parabola,  and  a,  b,  c,  cl  are  the  distances  of  the  angulaT 
points  from  any  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  parabola.  H 
(BCD)  represents  the  area  of  the  triangle  BCD,  show  that 

a-  (BCD)  +  c2(ABD)  =  62  ( ACD)  +  cl-  (ABC) . 

16997.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — G,  K  are  the  centroid  and  sym 

median  point  of  a  triangle  ABC  ;  an  ellipse  is  described  through  A,  B,  C 
with  its  centre  at  G.  Prove  that  the  polar  of  K  with  regard  to  the 
ellipse  is  the  polar  of  G  with  regard  to  the  circum-circle  of  ABC. 

16998.  (Professor  Neuberg.)— On  donne  une  droite  d  situee  dans 
un  plan  P  et  deux  points  A,  B  sur  une  perpendiculaire  a  P  (qui  ne  ren¬ 
contre  pas  in).  C  etant  un  point  mobile  sur  m,  trouver  (1)  la  surface 
engendree  par  la  perpendiculaire  elevee  au  milieu  de  la  droite  AC  dans 
le  plan  ABC  ;  (2)  le  lieu  du  centre  du  eercle  circonscrit  au  triangle  ABC. 

16999.  (H.  J.  Raymond.)— The  vertex  O  of  a  regular  tetrahedron 

ABCO  is  fixed  on  the  line  of  intersection  of  two  given  planes,  in  which 
the  edges  OA,  OB  move.  Find  the  locus  of  the  vertex  C. 

17000.  (Krishna  Prasad  De,  M.A.)-  Given  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle,  and  the  rectangle  contained  by  a  side  and  the  altitude,  con¬ 
struct  it. 

17001.  (Professor  Nanson.) — Having  given  any  four  of  the  six  rays 
of  an ‘involution  pencil  and  the  angle  between  the  remaining  two  rays, 
construct  those  two  rays.  ’ 

17002.  (Professor  Steggall.)— In  solving  the  equations 
y  =  3x  —  x3,  x=3y  —  if, 

bv  the  substitutions  x  =  tan  8,  y  =  tan  <p ,  only  seven  of  the  nine  pairs 
of  roots  appear,  and  one  additional  pair  of  roots,  namely  x  =  oo  , 
y  =  co ,  is  introduced.  Explain  this  apparent  discrepancy. 

17003.  ( W  ■  Gallatly,  M.A.) — The  following  theorem  has  presented 
itself  during  the  consideration  of  the  orthogonal  projection  of  a  tri¬ 
angle.  Let  R  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  (QQ')  belonging  to  the  coaxal 
system  whose  radical  axis  is  OO',  and  whose  limiting  points  are  L  L'. 
Take  anv  two  points  M,  (N  on  OO'.  Then,  if  P  be  any  point  on  the 

circle  LM-cot  PNM  +  LOT- cot  PMN  +  MN2cot  MPN  =  2.MN.R. 


OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

13051.  (Professor  Mukhopadhyay.) — From  an  unknown  number  of 
Dalis,  each  equally  likely  to  be  white  or  black,  three  are  drawn  of  which 
two  are  white  and  one  black.  If  five  more  balls  be  drawn,  the  chances 
of  drawing  five  white,  four  white,  and  one  black,  three  white  and  two 
black,  and  so  on,  are  as  7  :  10  :  10  :  8  :  5  :  2. 

9yiXEN>  S-L)  In  Tait's  Quaternions  (2nd  edition, 
p.  191),  Sir  \\  .  R.  Hamilton  pointed  out  that,  if  fp  =  S p<pp  =  1  be  the 
quaternion  equation  of  a  central  quadric,  then  for  a  geodesic  of  con- 


i  stant  element  =  0.  Prove  this  (1),  and  show  that  (2)  the 

2  Sap  v 

integral  is  Ty(/UcZp)4  =  constant,  and  (3)  that  the  sinister  of  the  latter 
is  the  reciprocal  of  Joachimstal’s  product  PD. 

13079,  (Professor  Morley.)---A  quadric  which  is  bitangent  and  con¬ 
centric  with  three  given  confocal  quadrics  has  a  fixed  director-sphere. 

13165.  (Professor  Crofton,  F.R.S.) — A  four-sided  frame  is  found  to 
be  in  equilibrium  with  four  given  forces  acting  at  the  joints  ;  though, 
if  the  joints  were  free,  the  equilibrium  could  not  subsist.  Determine 
the  greatest  bending  moment  which  can  be  in  operation  on  any  specifier! 
joint,  that  is,  that  which  would  exist  there,  if  the  three  remaining 
joints  were  free. 

13189.  (C.  E.  Bickmore.)—  Find  two  general  solutions  in  integers 

of  the  equation  a:2  =  616318177?/ -1. 

13223.  (Professor  Swaminatha  Aiyar.) — A  hollow  cylinder  of  radius 
a  has  one  generator  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position  about  which  it  can 
rotate  freely.  A  second  hollow  cylinder  of  radius  b  (<  a)  is  placed  in¬ 
side  the  first,  and  the  system  performs  small  oscilaltions,  the  surfaces  of 
contact  being  perfectly  rough.  Show  that  the  times  of  the  small  co¬ 
existent  oscillations  of  the  axes  are  the  same  as  the  times  of  oscillation 
of  pendulums  of  lengths  2a  and  2  ( a  —  b ). 
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THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  November  10th,  1910  (Annual  General  Meeting).- -Sir 
W.  D.  Niven,  President,  and  subsequently  Dr.  H.  F.  Baker,  newly 
elected  President,  in  the  chair. 

(Miss  M.  Long  and  Prof.  E.  B.  Wilson  were  elected  members. 

The  Council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  Session  were  elected,  as 
follows: — President,  Dr.  H.  F.  Baker;  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Campbell,  (Major  P.  A.  MacMahon,  Sir  W.  D.  Niven  ;  Treasurer,  Sir  J. 
Larmor ;  Secretaries,  Mr.  J.  H.  Grace,  Prof.  A.  E.  H.  Love  ;  other 
members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  G.  T.  Bennett,  Dr.  T.  J.  I’A.  Bromwich, 
Prof.  W.  Burnside,  Mr.  E.  Cunningham,  Mr.  A.  L.  Dixon,  Dr.  L.  N.  G. 
Filon,  Prof.  E.  W.  Hobson,  Prof.  H.  M.  Macdonald,  Dr.  A.  E. 
Western. 

Sir  \V.  D.  Niven  delivered  a  Presidential  Address  on  “The  Relations 
of  Mathematics  and  Experimental  Science.” 

The  following  papers  were  communicated  : — 

“  The  Double  Six  of  Lines  ”  :  Mr.  G.  T.  Bennett. 

“The  Existence  of  a  Differential  Coefficient”  :  Dr.  W.  H.  Young 
and  Mrs.  Young. 

(1)  “Note  on  the  Property  of  being  a  Differential  Coefficient,” 

(2)  “  Conditions  that  a  Trigonometrical  Series  may  have  the  Fourier 
Form  ”  :  Dr.  W.  H.  Young. 

“A  Class  of  Integral  Functions  which  includes  Riemann’s  Zeta- 
Function  ”  :  Mr.  F.  Tavani. 

“  The  Geometrical  Representation  of  Non-Real  Points  in  Space  of 
Two  and  Three  Dimensions  ”  :  Mr.  T.  W.  Chaundy. 

“  The  Extension  of  Tauber’s  Theorem  :  ”  Mr.  J.  E.  Littlewood. 

“  The  Stability  of  Rotating  Shafts  ”  :  Mr.  F.  B.  Pidduck. 

“  A  Class  of  Orthogonal  Surfaces  ”  :  Mr.  J.  E.  Campbell. 
“Non-Integral  Orders  of  Summability  of  Series  and  Integrals”: 
(Mr.  S.  Chapman. 

“  Lineo-Linear  Transformations,  specially  in  Two  Variables  ”  :  Dr. 
A.  R.  Forsyth. 

“Notes  on  Terminating  Hypcrgeometric  Sories  ”  :  Dr.  W.  F. 
Sheppard. 

“  The  Transformation  of  a  Particular  Type  of  Electromagnetic  Field 
and  its  Physical  Interpretation  ”  :  Mr.  H.  Bateman. 

Uber  die  Dimensionentypen  des  Herrn  Frechet  im  Gebiete  dcr 
linemen  Mengen  ”  :  Dr.  P.  Mahlo. 
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Round  the  World  in  Seven  Days. 

An  Aeroplane  Story. 

Illustrated  in  colour  by  A.  C.  Michael,  with  folding  map  of  route.  Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Gyro=Car.  The  Adventures  of  Dick  Trevanion. 

A  Romance  of  Modern  Invention.  A  Cornish  Story  of  1804. 

Illustrated  in  colour  by  A.  C.  Michael.  Price  2s.  0d.  )  Illustrated  in  colour  by  W.  Rainey,  R.I.  Price  6s. 

HERBERT  STRANG’S  ANNUAL 

Third  Year  of  Issue,  Enlarged 

Containing  complete  stories  by  Captain  Gilson,  Desmond  Coke,  Guy  Lushington,  Stacey  Blake,  and  other  well  known  writers  ;  articles  on 
subjects  that  interest  boys ;  8  Plates  in  colour  and  many  Illustrations  in  black  and  white.  Cloth,  price  5s.  net ;  Picture  boards,  cloth  back, 

price  3s.  6d.  net. 

STORIES  BY  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  GILSON 

The  Lost  Island. 

A  Romance  of  the  Par  Bast. 

Illustrated  in  colour  by  Cyrus  Cuneo.  Price  3s.  6d. 


The  Spy. 

A  Story  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

Illustrated  in  colour  by  Cyrus  Cuneo.  Price  6s. 


CECIL  ALDIN’S  NEW  PICTURE  BOOKS 


Rough  and  Tumble. 

How  they  Tried  to  he  Good  —  and  Failed. 

24  Plates  in  colour.  Price  6s.  net. 


Field  Babies. 

Pippin's  Search  for  a  Playmate. 

24  Plates  in  colour.  Cloth,  price  5s.  ;  Picture  boards,  price  3s.  6d. 


The  Red  Puppy  Rook. 

12  Plates  in  colour,  and  numerous  black-and-white  sketches.  Cloth, 
price  2s.  6d.  net  ;  Picture  boards,  cloth  back,  Is.  6d.  net. 


;  A  Complete  Catalogue  of  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls  and  Picture  Books  for  Children,  at  prices  ranging 
from  2d.  to  10  6,  will  be  sent  on  application  to— The  Managers,  20  Warwick  Square,  E.C. 


HENRY  FROWDE  AND  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON. 


THE 


School  World. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'pHE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d,  VOLUME  XI,  1909,  7s.  6d.  net. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S  LIST 


Experience  has  proved  that  Messrs.  BLACKIE  &  SON'S  Books  take  a  foremost  place  by 
reason  of  their  scholarly  editing,  clear  type,  strong  binding,  and  reasonableness  in  price. 


A  GENERAL  TEXT-BOOK 

of  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

1  \\  A.  E.  IAYNG,  M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of  Stafford  Grammar  School ;  formerly  Scholar  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambrid°e  * 

Author  of  “  Layng’s  Arithmetic,”  “  Layng’s  Euclid,”  &c. 

With  or  without  Answers.  530  pp.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

n  xw1^  W°rk  1S  1JUended  foristudeUs  who  have  already  studied  the  easiest  portions  of  a  course  in  Algebra  for  a  year  or  so,  and  provides 
all  that  is  required  for  a  complete  school  course.  "  “ 

0  NH.-At  the  suggestion  of  a  large  number  of  influential  teachers,  this  Algebra  is  now  also  issued  in  Two  Parts  (with  Answers),  at 
2s.  6a.  each,  to  be  obtained  separately.  ' 

Exercises  only: — Exercises  to  Book  I,  Is.  With  Answers,  Is.  6d.  Exercises  to  Book  II,  Is.  6d.  With  Answers,  2s. 


A  FIRST  COURSE  OF  ALGEBRA. 

Embodying  Graphic  and  other  Solutions  and  Applications  to  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Geometry,  and  forming  a  brief  First  Course. 

By  A.  E.  LAYUG,  M. A. 

With  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d. 


LAYNG’S  ARITHMETIC. 

With  or  without  Answers,  cloth,  4s.  ed. 

In  Two  Parts,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Part  I.— To  Decimals  and  the  Unitary  Method. 
Part  II.— Unitary  Method  to  Scales  of  Notation. 


A  NEW  ENGLISH  COURSE  ON  IVIODERN  LINES. 

A  FIRST  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

FRANK  JONES,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master,  King  Edward’s  School,  Aston,  Birmingham;  Lecturer  in  English  at  the  Birmingham 

and  Midland  Institute  ;  Joint  Author  of  Scott  and  Jones’s  “  Latin  Course.”  [Just  ready. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  2s.  6d. 


A  PREPARATORY  COURSE  OF  LITERARY 
READING  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Illustrated  from  Famous  Paintings.  Edited  and  arranged  by  LEWIS 
MARSH,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  the  City  of  London  School 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Selected  by  S.  E.  WINBOLT,  M.A.  A  chronological  Selection  of 
English  Poetry,  clearly  printed  and  well  hound  in  cloth.  Is. 


GRADUATED  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 

By  H.  BENDALL,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  I.A.H.M.  Is.  net. 

WORDS:  THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  USE. 

A  Correlated  Scheme  of  Spelling;,  Derivation,  Reading, 
Dictation,  and  Composition.  By  F.  W.  CHAMBERS  and 
A.  J.  KER.  In  Two  Books,  each  witli  a  companion  Teachers’  Book. 
8d.  each.  Teachers’ Books,  Is.  net  each.  [Just  issued. 


THE  PLAIN-TEXT  SHAKESPEARE. 


THE  GREATER  PLAYS.  TEXT  ONLY.  NO  NOTES. 


Strongly  hound  in  cloth.  Price  4d.  each. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  greater  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  presented  in  a  serviceable  form,  at  a  cheap  price.  The  Text  follows  the  well- 
known  Junior  School  Shakespeare,  which  omits  everything  that  might  he  thought  undesirable  in  class  reading. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Julius  Caesar. 

As  You  Like  It. 

King;  Henry  V. 


Coriolanus.  Twelfth  Night. 

King  Richard  II.  Hamlet. 

King  Richard  III.  King  Henry  VIII. 

The  Tempest.  King  John. 

Ihe  above  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  the  Junior  School  Shakespeare,  with  Notes,  price  8d.  or  lOd.  each. 


Macbeth. 

King  Lear. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 


THE  PLAIN-TEXT  POETS, 


At  I  f  H  INTRODUCTION  AND  FRONTISPIECE.  A  new  series  in  which  each 
poets,  with  an  Introduction  by  a  teacher  of  experience  and  position, 

GOLDSMITH’S  POEMS.  Introduction  by  Miss  E.  Margery  Fox  English 
Mistress,  Clapham  High  School. 

MILTON’S  SHORTER  POEMS.  Introduction  bv  Miss  Sellox  Senior 
English  Mistress,  Francis  Holland  High  School,  Baker  Street,  N.W. 

TENNYSON’S  EARLIER  POEMS.  Introduction  by  Rev.  H.  Buciiaxax 
Ryley,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Emanuel  School,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 

EVANGELINE,  and  other  Poems.  Introduction  bv  Miss 
Clay,  B.A.,  Head  Mistress  of  the  Queen’s  School,  Chester. 

LONGFELLOW’S  HIAWATHA.  Introduction  bv  Miss  A  my  P  EuwaEDS 
Senior  English  Mistress,  Colston’s  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 


volume  contains  a  representative  work,  or  selection  from  the  work  of  one  of  the 
but  without  further  notes.  Limp  cloth,  price  6d.  each. 

MACAULAY’S  LAYS,  &c.  Introduction  by  Miss  W.  L.  M.  Hutchixson, 
late  Fellow  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

SCOTT’S  MARMION.  Introduction  by  R.  F.  Cholmeley*,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Owens  School,  Manchester, 

SCOTT’S  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  Introduction  by  J.  V.  Sauxders,  M.A. , 
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